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CAPTAIN  ERICSSON’S  NEW  AIR-ENGINE. 

(Patent  dated  May  8,  1855.) 

Captain  Ericsson  has  recently  patented  a new  air-engine,  in  which  the  application  of 
caloric  is  identical  with  that  in  the  original  engine  patented  by  him  in  1S33  ; but  in  the 
new  engine  the  heated  air,  after  having  performed  its  office  in  the  working  cylinder,  is 
made  to  circulate  through  a vessel  containing  a series  of  tubes,  precisely  as  in  the  former 
engine,  and  the  current  of  heated  air  in  passing  through  this  vessel  (called  the  regenerator) 
is  met  by  a current  of  cold  air,  circulating  in  an  opposite  direction  through  the  series  of 
tubes  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylinder,  by  which  a transfer  of  caloric  is  effected  between 
the  two  currents  of  air  passing  off  from  and  entering  the  working  cylinder;  and  the  current 
of  cold  air  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylinder,  after  having  been  thus  partially  heated  by 
the  described  process  of  transferring  the  caloric,  is  afterwards  made  to  pass  through  a 
series  of  tubes  or  other  vessels  exposed  to  the  lire  of  a furnace,  also  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  former  engine. 

But  although  the  means  for  heating  and  for  transferring  the  caloric  from  the  escaping  to 
the  entering  air  is  similar  to  that  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  in  1833,  the  mechanism 
or  engine  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  patent,  and  is  intended  to  render  the 
heating  of  the  air  subservient  in  producing  motive  power,  differs  altogether  from  anything 
heretofore  known. 

Before  describing  the  invention,  however,  it  may  be  proper  first  to  notice,  i^  order  that 
its  nature  may  be  correctly  understood,  that  in  all  air-engines  working  on  what  is  called 
the  differential  principle,  (such  as  the  air-engine  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson  in  1830,) 
the  motive  energy  depends  solely  on  the  difference  of  areas  of  the  working  and  supply 
pistons.  “Experience  has”  says  the  patentee,  “in  the  meantime  demonstrated,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  air,  without  resorting  to  a dangerously  high 
temperature,  the  supply-pump  must  be  of  such  large  capacity  that  the  differential  active 
area  becomes  too  small.  Unless,  therefore,  future  experience  should  suggest  some  improve- 
ment, the  power  of  such  engines  will  always  be  found  insufficient  for  practical  purposes.” 

The  principal  feature  of  the  present  invention  consists  in  charging  the  regenerator  and 
heater,  or  either,  with  fresh  compressed  atmospheric  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine, 
without  the  employment  of  a supply  pump,  by  the  peculiar  combined  movements  of  two 
pistons  within  the  working  cylinder,  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  and  its  transfer  to  the 
regenerator  or  heater  in  a colupressed  state  being  effected  under  an  equilibrium  of  pres- 
sure, so  that  the  supply  piston  becomes  entirely  relieved  from  resistance  during  the  pro- 
cess of  charging  the  regenerator  or  heater,  whilst  at  the  same  time  one  of  these  pistons 
performs  the  office  of  working  piston,  exerting  full  force  on  the  engine  without  suffering 
retardation  by  any  unbalanced  pressure  against  the  supply  piston. 

Fig.  1 is  a plan  of  the  improved  engine  with  the  two  cylinders,  the  pistons,  and  the  air- 
heating apparatus  in  section;  and  fig.  2 is  a side  elevation,  with  one  of  the  cylinders,  the 
piston,  and  the  air-heating  apparatus  in  section,  to  exhibit  the  internal  arrangement.  The 
engines  are  single  acting,  and  two  are  connected  by  a crank  shaft,  the  two  cranks  being 
placed  at  an  angle  of  180°,  so  that,  while  the  piston  of  one  engine  is  being  impelled  by  the 
tension  of  heated  air,  the  piston  of  the  other  is  making  its  return  stroke,  and  vice  versd; 
and  as  the  two  engines  are  identical  in  construction,  the  description  of  one  of  them  will 
answer  for  the  two.  The  manner  of  connecting  the  two,  and  the  effects  resulting  there- 
from, will  be  subsequently  described.  The  following  description  is  by  Captain  Ericsson’s 
agent. 

“ The  cylinder,  a,  is  open  at  one  end,  and  has  a head,  ft,  at  the  other,  with  a central  aper- 
ture, c,  leading  to  a valve-chest,  d,  with  an  induction  port,  e,  and  an  exhaust-port,  /,  fitted 
with  valves,  g.  The  stem  of  the  valve,  g,  passes  through  the  hollow  stem  of  the  valve,  ft,  and 
these  valves  are  to  be  operated  by  any  known  and  suitable  valve-gear  giving  the  periods  of 
movements,  such  as  will  be  presently  described.  The  exhaust-port  leads  by  a pipe,  i,  to  a 
chamber,  j,  surrounding  a series  of  small  tubes,  k,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  the 
regenerator,  so  that  the  air  passing  from  the  cylinder  to  the  escape-pipe,  /,  shall  circulate 
around  and  among  the  series  of  tubes,  to  impart  its  heat  to  the  cold  supply  air  contained 
within  the  tubes ; and  the  induction-port  communicates  with  the  tubes,  m,  of  what  is  termed 
the  heater.  The  series  of  tubes,  k,  constituting  the  regenerator,  are  suitably  secured  to  a 
tube-sheet,  a,  at  each  end,  and  open  into  two  chambers,  o and  p;  the  one,  o,  communicating 
by  a pipe,  q , with  a port  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  governed  by  a self-acting  valve,  r, 
opening  outward,  and  the  other,  p,  communicating  with  the  heater  tubes,  m,  which  are  to 
be  suitably  coiled  or  otherwise  arranged  to  present  a large  extent  of  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  heat  evolved  from  the  fire  of  a furnace,  *,  the  series  of  tubes,  m,  being  placed  above 
i lie  fire,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  in  passing  to  the  flue,  t,  shall  circulate  around 
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and  among  them.  The  bottom  plate  of  the  flue,  t,  is  a tube  sheet,  to  which  are  secured  a 
series  of  flue  tubes,  u,  down  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  a flue,  w,  below, 
leading  to  the  chimney. 

“ The  flue  tubes,  u,  are  enclosed  in  a chamber,  having  an  aperture,  e,  near  the  bottom 
to  receive  a current  of  air  from  the  atmosphere,  and  another  aperture,  x,  near  the  top, 
through  which  the  current  of  air  passes  after  circulating  round  and  among  the  flue  tubes, 
by  which  it  is  heated,  so  that  the  products  of  combustion  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
at  a very  low  temperature ; for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  currents  travel  in  opposite 
directions,  the  atmospheric  current  passing  from  the  coldest  towards  the  hottest  ends  of  the 
flue  tubes,  gradually  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  products  of  combustion  which  are  passing 
through  the  tubes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“ From  the  passage,  x,  the  partially-heated  air  passes  down  a vertical  flue  or  tube,  y, 
having  two  apertures,  x and  a',  both  governed  by  dampers  or  registers,  one  leading  below 
the  grate  in  the  furnace  to  supply  the  fire  when  more  heat  is  required , and  the  other  above 
the  fire,  to  admit  the  air  directly  to  the  heater  tubes,  m,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  the  tubes.  By  this  arrangement  a great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and 
the  attendant  can  control  and  regulate  the  heat  of  the  heater  tubes  with  perfect  ease.  To 
the  cylinder  are  fitted  two  pistons,  b'  and  o'.  The  one,  6',  is  nearest  the  open  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  called  the  working  piston,  and  is  provided  with  a self-acting  valve,  d',  opening 
inwards,  and  the  other,  c',  termed  the  supply  piston,  is  placed  between  the  working  piston 
and  the  head  of  the  cylinder. 

“ The  rod,  f,  of  the  supply  piston  passes  through  a stuffing-box,  e,  in  the  working 
piston.  This  piston  rod  embraces  the  end  of  an  arm,  g',  that  vibrates  on  a fulcrum-pin,  h', 
and  the  arm  carries  two  rollers,  «'  and  j',  one  on  each  side  of  the  fulcrum-pin,  A',  which 
rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  motions  of  the  supply  piston,  are  alternately  acted 
upon  by  two  cams,  k'  and  I',  on  the  crank-shaft,  m',  the  cam,  acting  on  the  roller,  «',  and 
the  other,  f,  on  the  roller,  j'.  In  figure  1,  the  arm  and  the  two  cams  are  concealed  on  one 
of  the  engines,  but  represented  on  the  other,  and  in  fig.  2,  the  arm  and  its  rollers  are  repre- 
sented in  the  two  opposite  extreme  positions.  The  cam.  A',  operates  on  the  roller,  t,  to  carry 
the  supply  piston  inwards  towards  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  cam,  controls 
or  governs  its  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  when  impelled  during  a part  of  its  move- 
ment by  the  heated  air.  The  working  piston  is  provided  with  two  wrist  pins,  m“  m“,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stuffing-box,  e',  which  are  taken  hold  of  by  two  connecting-rods,  n' 
connected  with  a vibrating  arm,  o'  on  a rock-shaft,  p',  which  is  provided  with  another  arm, 
if,  at  the  angle  indicated  on  the  drawing,  and"  the  arm,  q’,  is  in  turn  connected  by  a rod,  r', 
with  the  crank,  s',  on  the  crank-shaft,  m',  before  named.  The  required  motions  are  to  be 
imparted  to  the  induction  and  eduction  valves  by  suitable  valve  gear  taken  from  the  crank 
shaft,  as  before  stated ; and  as  the  two  single-acting  engines  are  connected  with  one  and 
the  same  crank  shaft  with  the  cranks  on  opposite  sides,  as  the  pistons  of  one  are  impelled 
by  the  heated  air,  any  power  required  to  cause  the  pistons  of  the  other  engine  to  return 
will  be  derived  from  this  source,  if  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts  be  not  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.” 

“ Having  described  the  construction  of  one  of  the  engines  with  its  regenerator  and  heater, 
and  stated  that  the  two  single-acting  engines  are  alike  in  every  respect,  as  indicated  by 
corresponding  letters  of  reference,  and  having  also  described  in  what  manner  the  two  are 
connected,  I will  now  ” proceeds  the  writer,  “ describe  the  mode  of  operation,  assuming 
that  the  furnaces  of  the  heaters  have  been  properly  fired  up. 

“ By  means  of  a hand  air-pump  applied  to  the  chamber,  p,  at  one  end  of  the  regenerator, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  regenerator  or  heater  tubes,  a supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  intro- 
duced at  about  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  the  engine  is  in  a condition  to 
begin  its  operations.  The  cranks  should  be  turned  over  or  beyond  the  dead  point,  as  usual 
in  steam-engines. 

« Starting  with  the  pistons  of  one  engine  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  2,  at  the 
extremity  of  their  outward  stroke,  as  the  crank,  s',  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  is  making  that  part  of  its  circuit  near  the  outer  dead  point,  and  therefore  imparting 
but  little  motion  to  the  working  piston,  b\  the  supply  piston,  o',  is  carried  from  the  working 
piston  and  towards  the  head  of  the  cylinder  with  a rapid  motion  by  the  action  of  the  cam, 
A',  on  the  roller,  t,  of  the  arm,  if,  the  cam  rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  its 
acting  face  being  formed  as  represented,  that  the  piston  may  be  gradually  started,  rapidly 
accelerated,  and  near  the  end  gradually  arrested,  and  there  retained  in  a state  of  rest  as  the 
extremity  of  the  cam  passes  the  roller.  During  this  inward  motion  of  the  supply  piston, 
the  working  piston  makes  but  a small  portion  of  its  inward  stroke,  and  therefore  the  valve, 
if,  in  the  working  piston  will  be  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  permit  cold 
air  to  enter  and  fill  that  part  of  the  cylinder  between  the  two  pistons.  So  soon  as  the 
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supply  piston  stops,  the  exhaust  port  closes,  and  the  continued  inward  motion  of  the 
working  piston  begins  to  compress  the  cold  air  thus  supplied,  which  of  course  closes  the 
self-acting  valve,  d\  through  which  the  supply  was  admitted  by  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
supplied  cold  air  continues  to  he  compressed  by  the  working  piston  until  the  end  of  its 
inward  stroke,  and  as  the  power  for  effecting  this  compression  is  derived  for  the  time  being 
from  the  other  engine,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  connections.  At  the 
time  the  supply  piston  of  one  engine  is  started  and  the  air  is  entering  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  when  the  arm,  o',  on  the  rock  shaft,  p\  with  which  the  piston  is  connected  by 
the  rod,  is  at  its  greatest  leverage,  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  rock  shaft  of  the 
opposite  engine  is  at  its  shortest  leverage,  but  as  it  is  moved  inwards,  and  the  supply  air,  by 
reason  of  being  gradually  compressed,  increases  the  resistance,  the  arm,  o',  gradually 
shortens  in  leverage,  and  the  same  arm  of  the  opposite  engine  gradually,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio,  increases  in  leverage  on  the  principle  of  the  bent  lever,  thus  applying  the  power 
required  to  compress  the  supply  air  to  the  best  advantage.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  power  thus  applied  to  compress  the  supply  air  is  not  actually  expended 
but  merely  borrowed,  for  it  is  so  much  added  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  by  which  when 
heated  the  engine  is  impelled. 

“ Just  before  the  supply  piston  begins  the  inward  stroke  just  described,  the  eduction 
valve,  g,  is  opened,  the  induction  valve,  /?,  having  been  previously  closed,  so  that  the  charge 
of  heated  air,  by  which  the  previous  stroke  of  the  engine  was  effected,  is  permitted  to 
escape  freely  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  power  required  to  move  the  supply  phton 
inward  is  very  slight,  the  air  escaping  freely  to  the  atmosphere  on  one  side,  and  entering 
by  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  other  through  the  valve,  d';  but  as  the  heated  air  exhausts 
or  escapes  from  the  cylinder,  it  passes  around  and  among  the  series  of  small  tubes,  Ar,  of  the 
regenerator,  thus  imparting  its  heat  through  the  metal  of  the  tubes  to  the  cold  air  contained 
inside  of  the  tubes,  which  air  is  thus  partially  heated  preparatory  to  being  finally  heated  in 
passing  through  the  heater  lubes.  In  this  way  much  of  the  heat  which  would  be  otherwise 
wasted  is  saved. 

“ The  supply  of  cold  air  having  been  introduced  and  compressed,  the  engine  is  prepared 
to  be  impelled  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  heated  air.  The  eduction  valve,  g , having 
remained  closed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  inward  motion  of  the  working  piston,  the 
induction  valve,  //,  is  now  opened,  which  admits  the  heated  air  from  the  heater  to  the 
cylinder,  by  which  the  supply  piston  is  forced  outwards  towards  the  working  piston.  The 
form  of  the  face  of  the  cam,  as  represented  is  such  as  to  cause  the  piston  to  be  carried 
back  with  a rapid  accelerated  motion  until  it  comes  nearly  in  contact  with  the  working 
piston,  and  at  first  in  this  outward  motion  of  the  supply  piston  the  already  compressed 
supply  air  between  the  two  pistons  is  still  further  compressed,  not  by  the  power  of  the 
engine,  hut  by  the  clastic  force  of  the  heated  air;  the  supply  piston  being,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended between  the  heated  air  from  the  heater  on  one  side  and  the  cold  air  on  the  other, 
with  the  self-acting  valve,  r (in  the  side  of  the  cylinder),  interposed  between  the  two  ; for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  the  heater  and  regenerator  are  in  communication,  the  air, 
which  is  a perfectly  elastic  fluid,  will  be  under  equal  pressure  in  both,  notwithstanding  a por- 
tion is  more  highly  heated  than  the  other;  and  as  the  supply  air  in  the  cylinder  is  simply 
separated  from  the  air  in  the  regenerator  by  the  interposed  valve,  r,  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  the  supply  piston  will  be  moved  outwards  by  the  heated  air  until  the  supply  air  is 
compressed  to  an  equal  tension,  and  then  the  further  motion  of  the  supply  piston,  effected 
by  the  cam,  f',  as  it  approaches  the  working  piston  will  transfer  the  supply  air  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  regenerator  through  the  valve,  r.  The  only  power  expended  by  the  engine 
in  this  transfer  will  he  the  small  amount  required  to  move  the  supply  piston  between  two 
equal  pressures  to  give  the  slight  preponderance  to  the  one  necessary  to  open  the  valve,  r, 
through  which  the  transfer  is  made.  The  moment  the  supply  piston  passes  this  valve  and 
overtakes  the  working  piston,  the  preponderance  of  pressure  ceases,  and  the  valve  closes  by 
gravity.  If  desired,  however,  a positive  motion  properly  regulated  may  be  imparted  to  this 
valve  by  a suitable  valve  gear.  The  operations  just  described  for  the  final  compression  and 
transfer  of  the  supply  air  take  place  during  the  time  that  the  working  piston  is  at  rest,  or 
nearly  so.  It  is  whilst  the  crank  is  passing  the  dead  point  farthest  from  the  arm,  q't  con- 
nected by  the  rod,  r',  with  the  crank,  and  as  the  crank  and  the  connecting  rod  have  their 
centres  of  motion  at  the  time  of  passing  the  dead  point  on  the  same  side  of  their  points  of 
connection,  it  follows  that  during  the  time  the  crank  moveR  a given  distance  each  side  of 
the  dead  point,  the  piston  will  move  through  a distance  comparatively  much  shorter  than 
when  the  crank  moves  the  same  distance  each  side  of  the  opposite  dead  point,  for  in  the  one 
case  the  crank  and  the  connecting  rod  simply  represent  the  radii  of  two  excentric  circles, 
whilst  in  the  other  they  represent  the  radii  of  two  opposite  circles.  By  the  time  the  supply 
piston  reaches  its  nearest  proximity  to  the  working  piston,  the  latter  has  made  but  a very 
small  part  of  its  outward  stroke. 
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" At  the  time  the  supply  piston  passes  the  valve,  r,  a film  of  compressed  air  remains  be- 
tween the  two  pistons,  to  act  as  ail  elastic  cushion  ; at  this  time  the  heated  air  then  in  the 
cylinder  is  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the  induction  valve,  h,  and  the  working  piston  is 
impelled  outward  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  heated  air,  and  the  supply  piston  by  the  cam 
movement  described. 

“ The  form  of  the  cam,  l1,  which  acts  on  the  roller,  j\  to  govern  the  outward  stroke  of  the 
supply  piston,  must  be  such  as  represented,  that  the  piston  will  move  with  a rapidly  accele- 
rated motion  until  it  approaches  the  working  piston,  then  gradually  retarded,  and  from  the 
point  1 to  2 its  curvature  must  be  such  that  its  motion  will  be  in  unison  with  the  motion 
imparted  to  the  working  piston,  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  the  crank,  modified  by  the 
interposition  of  the  arms,  o'  and  q',  operating  on  the  principle  of  the  bent  lever. 

“ It  has  been  shown  that  the  alternating  leverage  of  the  arms,  o',  of  the  two  engines  is 
such  as  to  apply  the  power  for  compressing  the  supply  air  to  the  hest  advantage,  and  it 
remains  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two  in  furtherance  of  this  economy.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  arm,  o',  connected  with  the  working  piston  during  the  outward  stroke,  gra- 
dually increases  in  leverage  as  the  heated  air  by  dilatation  gradually  decreases  in  tension. 
Now,  the  leverage  of  this  arm  gradually  increases  during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  working 
piston  of  one  engine  as  it  gradually  decreases  in  the  other  engine,  where  the  working  piston 
is  compressing  the  supply  air,  and  vice  versd. 

" It  has  been  stated  that  the  power  exerted  on  the  working  piston  to  compress  the  supply 
air  was  not  an  actual  consumption,  but  a mere  transfer  of  power.  This  will  be  apparent 
from  the  description  of  the  entire  operation,  because  the  air  thus  compressed  is  transferred 
to  the  regenerator,  and  from  the  regenerator  to  the  heater,  and  thence  to  the  cylinder, 
where  it  exerts  on  the  piston  the  clastic  force  first  impressed  upon  it  by  the  piston,  together 
with  the  tensive  force  which  it  has  acquired  by  being  heated,  so  that  the  compression  which 
it  received  at  first  from  the  piston  when  working  in  one  direction  it  returns  to  the  piston 
when  working  in  the  opposite  direction  under  the  advantages  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
two  engines,  as  above  specified. 

“ By  the  alternate  strokes  of  each  engine  the  required  supply  of  cold  air  is  introduced, 
compressed,  and  transferred  from  the  cylinder  to  the  regeneiator,  carried  through  the  rege- 
nerator. thence  through  the  heater,  and  from  the  heater  back  to  the  cylinder  ; and  in  this 
circuit  it  is  gradually  heated,  first  by  the  heat  which  it  takes  up  from  the  escaping  heated 
air,  and  then  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace ; and  as  atmospheric  air  is  a bad  conductor  of 
caloric,  the  heat  will  not  be  carried  back  by  conduction  from  the  heater  to  the  regenerator, 
but  after  the  heated  air  has  exerted  its  clastic  force  in  the  cylinder,  in  escaping  it  transfers 
its  surplus  heat  to  the  supply  air  on  its  passage  through  the  regenerator.  The  object  of 
the  regenerator  being,  however,  merely  that  of  economizing  fuel,  it  is  evident  that  the 
supply  air  may  be  passed  directly  from  the  cold  end  of  the  working  cylinder  by  the  action 
of  the  supply  piston  to  a heater  communicating  directly  with  the  other  end  of  the  working 
cylinder.” 


FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY.* 


In  the  whole  history  of  science  there  is 
probably  no  example  of  greater  industry 
and  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  than  is  afforded  by  Michael  Fara- 
day. Untiring  perseverance — pure  and  dis- 
interested love  of  science — careful  and  cau- 
tious experimental  investigation;  these  are 
pre-eminently  the  characteristics  of  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us.  A more 
noble  example  of  the  philosopher , or  real 
lover  of  truth,  has  never  existed.  In  admi- 
ration of  these  high  and  splendid  qualities, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  features  which 
adorn  and  dignify  the  personal  and  scien- 


*  " Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.” 
By  Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  &c.  Reprinted  from 
the  ••Philosophical  Transactions”  of  1S46-1852. 
With  other  Electrical  Papers  from  the  “ Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Institution  and  Philosophical 
Magazine.”  Vol.  III.  London:  1855. 


tific  character  of  Faraday,  we  yield  to  no 
one,  and  feel  a sincere  pleasure  in  having 
this  opportunity  of  recording  our  respect 
and  esteem. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  motto,  ” Ami- 
cus Socrates,  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis 
Arnica  Veritas,”  we  must  also  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  our  entire  disagree- 
ment with  several  of  the  theoretical  views 
put  forth  in  this  volume,  and  advocated  with 
an  earnestness  and  constancy  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  As  to  the  “experiments"  recorded 
in  these  ” Researches,”  they  are  beyond  any 
praise  of  ours,  having  already  received  the 
sanction  and  applause  of  the  principal  scien- 
tific men  throughout  Europe.  Never  since 
the  dawn  of  modern  science,  perhaps,  has 
such  a mass  of  valuable  experiments  been 
accumulated  by  any  one  man.  The  three 
volumes  of  these  “ Researches”  form  an 
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Encyclopaedia  of  Electricity,  gathered  by 
the  labours  of  a very  few  individuals,  the 
chief  contributor  by  far  being  Faraday  him- 
self. 

We  propose,  in  a series  of  “notices’*  of 
this  work,  to  bring  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  principal  facts  thus  discovered,  and 
afterwards  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  theo- 
retical views  of  the  author. 

The  present  volume  contains  from  the 
19th  to  the  29th  “series”  of  the  “Re- 
searches,” (occupying  about  two-thirds  of 
the  volume,  the  rest  being  chiefly  devoted 
to  theoretical  speculations)  and  comprising 
the  account  of  Faraday's  labours  from  the 
year  1845  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
former  series  were  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  from  1831  to  1843, 
(reprinted  in  two  volumes,  Vol.  1,  in  1839, 
Vol.  2,  in  1844).  We  shall  take  them  in 
order. 

The  first  series  in  the  volume  (the  19th 
of  the  entire  series),  gives  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  on 
polarized  light.  We  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  quote  Faraday’s  own  words. 

“(2146.) — I have  long  held  an  opinion, 
almost  amounting  to  conviction,  in  common, 
I believe,  with  many  other  lovers  of  natural 
knowledge,  that  the  various  forms  under 
which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made  mani- 
fest, have  one  common  origin  ; or,  in  other 
words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutu- 
ally dependent,  that  they  are  convertible,  as 
it  were,  one  into  another,  and  possess  equi- 
valents of  power  in  their  action.  In  modern 
times,  the  proofs  of  their  convertibility  have 
been  accumulated  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  and  a commencement  made  of  the 
determination  of  their  equivalent  forces. 
(2147).  This  strong  persuasion  extended 
to  the  powers  of  light,  and  led,  on  a former 
occasion,  to  many  exertions,  having  for 
their  object  the  discovery  of  the  direct  re- 
lation of  light  and  electricity,  and  their 
mutual  action  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to 
their  power  (Philosophical  Transactions , 1834, 
Experim.  Researches,  951 — 955);  but  the 
results  were  negative,  and  were  afterwards 
confirmed  in  that  respect  by  Wartmann. 
( Archives  de  V Electricity  ii.,  pp.  596 — 600). 

“(2148).  — These  ineffectual  exertions, 
and  many  others  which  were  never  pub- 
lished, could  not  remove  my  strong  per- 
suasion, derived  from  philosophical  consi- 
derations ; and  therefore  I recently  resumed 
the  inquiry  by  experiment  in  a most  strict 
and  searching  manner,  and  have,  at  last, 
succeeded  in  magnetizing  and  electrifying  a 
ray  of  light,  and  in  illuminating  a magnetic  line 
oj  force.  These  results,  without  entering 
into  the  detail  of  many  unproductive  expe- 
riments, I will  describe  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  I can. 


“ (2149). — But  before  I proceed  to  them, 

I *1  will  define  the  meaning  I connect  with 
certain  terms  which  I shall  have  occasion 
to  use  : — thus,  by  line  of  magnetic  force , or 
magnetic  line  of  force , or  magnetic  curve,  I 
mean  that  exercise  of  magnetic  force  which 
is  exerted  in  the  lines  usually  called  mag- 
netic curves,  and  which  equally  exist  as 
passing  from  or  to  magnetic  poles,  or  form- 
ing concentric  circles  round  an  electric 
current.  By  line  of  electric  force,  1 mean 
the  force  exerted  in  the  lines  joining  two 
bodies,  acting  on  each  other  according  to 
the  principles  of  static  electric  induction, 
which  may  also  be  either  in  curved  or 
straight  lines.  By  a diamagnetic,  I mean  a 
body  through  which  lines  of  magnetic  force 
are  passing,  and  which  does  not,  by  their 
action,  assume  the  usual  magnetic  state  of 
iron  or  loadstone. 

“(2150).— A ray  of  light  issuing  from 
an  Argand  lamp,  was  polarizedin  ahorizontal 
plane  by  reflection  from  a surface  of  glass, 
and  the  polarized  ray  passed  through  a 
I Nichol’s  eye-  piece,  revolving  on  a horizon- 
tal axis,  so  as  to  be  easily  examined  by  the 
latter.  Between  the  polarizing  mirror  and 
the  eye-piece,  two  powerful  electro-magnetic 
poles  were  arranged,  being  either  the  poles 
of  a horse-shoe  magnet,  or  the  contrary 
poles  of  two  cylinder  magnets;  they  were 
separated  from  each  other  about  two  inches 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  ray,  and 
so  placed  that,  if  on  the  same  side  of  the 
polarized  ray,  it  might  pass  near  them  ; or, 
if  on  contrary  sides,  it  might  go  between 
them,  its  direction  being  always  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force. 
After  that,  any  transparent  substance  placed 
between  the  two  poles,  would  have  passing 
it  both  the  polarized  ray  and  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  direction. 

“ (2151). — Sixteen  years  ago,  I published 
certain  experiments  made  upon  optical 
glass,  and  described  the  formation  and  gene- 
ral characters  of  one  variety  of  heavy  glass, 
which,  from  its  materials,  was  called  silicated 
borate  of  lead.  It  was  this  glass  which  first 
gave  me  the  discovery  of  the  relation  be- 
tween light  and  magnetism,  and  it  has 
power  to  illustrate  it  in  a degree  beyond 
that  of  any  other  body  ; for  the  sake  of  per- 
spicuity 1 will  first  describe  the  phenomena 
as  presented  by  this  substance.  (2152). 
A piece  of  this  glass,  about  2 inches  square 
and  0*5  of  an  inch  thick,  having  fiat  and 
polished  edges,  was  placed  as  a diamagnetic 
between  the  poles  (not  as  yet  magnetized  by 
the  electric  current),  so  that  the  polarized 
ray  should  pass  through  its  length ; the 
glass  acted  as  air,  water,  or  any  other  in- 
different substance  would  do;  and  if  the 
eye- piece  were  previously  turned  into  such 
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a position  that  the  polarized  ray  was  extin- 
guished, or,  rather,  the  image  produced  by 
it  rendered  invisible,  then  the  introduction 
of  this  glass  made  no  alteration  in  that  re- 
spect. In  this  state  of  circumstances,  the 
force  of  the  electro-magnet  was  developed 
by  sending  an  electric  current  through  its 
coils,  and  immediately  the  image  of  the 
lamp-flame  became  visible,  and  continued 
so  as  long  as  the  arrangement  continued 
magnetic.  On  stopping  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  so  causing  the  magnetic  force  to 
cease,  the  light  instantly  disappeared;  these 
phenomena  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
at  any  instant  of  time,  and  upon  any  occa- 
sion, showing  a perfect  dependence  of  cause 
and  effect  (2153). — The  voltaic  current 
which  I used  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  five 
pair  of  Grove’s  construction,  and  the  elec- 
tro-magnets were  of  such  power  that  the 
poles  would  singly  sustain  a weight  of  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifty-six  or  more  pounds. 
A person  looking  for  the  phenomenon  for 
the  first  time,  would  not  be  able  to  see  it 
with  a weak  magnet.  (2154). — The  cha- 
racter of  the  force  thus  impressed  upon  the 
diamagnetic,  is  that  of  rotation;  for  when 
the  image  of  the  lamp-flame  has  thus  been 
rendered  visible,  revolution  of  the  eye-piece 
to  the  right  or  left,  more  or  less,  will  cause 
its  extinction ; and  the  further  motion  of 
the  eye-piece  to  the  one  side  or  other  of  this 
position,  will  produce  the  re- appearance  of 
the  light,  and  that  with  complementary 
tints,  according  as  this  further  motion  is  to 
the  right  or  left  hand. 

“ (2155). — When  the  pole  nearest  to  the 
observer  was  a marked  pole,  that  is,  the 
same  as  the  north  end  of  a magnetic  needle, 
and  the  further  pole  was  unmarked,  the  ro- 
tation of  the  ray  was  right-handed  ; for  the 
eye-piece  had  to  be  turned  to  the  right  hand, 
or  clock  fashion,  to  overtake  the  ray,  and 
restore  the  image  to  its  first  condition. 
When  the  poles  were  reversed,  which  was 
instantly  done  by  changing  the  direction  of 
the  electric  current,  the  rotation  was  changed 
also,  and  became  left-handed,  the  alteration 
being  to  an  equal  degree  in  extent  as  before. 
The  direction  was  always  the  same  for  the 
same  line  of  magnetic  force." 

The  same  phenomenon  was  produced  by 
the  action  of  a good  ordinary  steel  horse-shoe 
magnet,  no  electric  current  being  used. 
“ The  results  were  feeble,  hut  still  sufficient  to 
show  the  perfect  identity  of  action  between 
electro-magnets  and  common  magnets  in 
this  their  power  over  light.” 

“(2160.) — Magnetic  lines,  then,  in  pass- 
ing through  silicated  borate  of  lead,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  substances,  cause 
these  bodies  to  act  upon  a polarized  ray  of 
light  when  the  lines  are  parallel  to  the  ray, 
or  in  proportion  as  they  are  parallel  to  it;  if 


they  are  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  they  have 
no  action  upon  it.  They  give  the  dia-tnag- 
netic  the  power  of  rotating  the  ray ; and  the 
law  of  this  action  on  light  is,  that  if  a mag- 
netic line  of  force  be  going  from  a north 
pole,  or  coming  from  a south  pole  along  the 
path  of  a polarized  ray  coming  to  the  ob- 
server, it  will  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right 
hand ; or  that  if  such  a line  of  force  be 
coming  from  a north  pole  or  going  from  a 
south  pole,  it  will  rotate  such  a ray  to  the 
left  hand.” 

Such  is  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of 
magnetism  on  polarized  light. 

The  same  effect  was  produced  by  simply 
using  helices  of  wire,  through  which  the  elec- 
tric current  was  sent ; these  helices  being 
made  to  surround  the  substance  through 
which  the  polarized  ray  passed.  Fluids 
could  thus  be  operated  on  by  enclosing  them 
in  glass  tubes,  and  the  wire  coiled  round 
the  tubes.  The  helices,  in  fact,  acted  as 
magnets,  thus  affording  one  more  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  Ampbre’s  well-known 
theory  of  the  connection  between  magnetism 
and  electricity.  For  the  numerous  other 
particulars  of  these  experiments,  and  the 
variety  of  substances  found  to  possess  the 
properties  above  described,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Faraday’s  work.  We  shall 
now  extract  some  of  his  concluding  reflec- 
tions on  these  facts  : 

“ (2221). — Thus  is  established,  I think,  for 
the  first  time,  a true,  direct  relation  and  de- 
pendence between  light  and  the  magnetic 
and  electric  forces ; and  thus  a great  addi- 
tion made  to  the  facts  and  considerations 
which  tend  to  prove  that  all  natural  forces 
are  tied  together,  and  have  one  common 
origin.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  express 
our  expectation  in  exact  terms  ; and  though 
I have  said  that  another  of  the  powers  of 
nature  is  in  these  experiments  directly  re- 
lated to  the  rest,  I ought,  perhaps,  rather  to 
say  that  another  form  of  the  great  power  is 
distinctly  and  directly  related  to  the  other 
forms ; or  that  the  great  power  manifested 
by  particular  phenomena  in  particular  forms 
is  here  further  identified  and  recognized  by 
the  direct  relation  of  its  form  of  light  to  its 
forms  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

“ (2222). — The  relation  existing  between 
polarized  light  and  magnetism  and  electri- 
city is  even  more  interesting  than  if  it  had 
been  shown  to  exist  with  common  light 
only.  It  cannot  but  extend  to  common 
light ; and  as  it  belongs  to  light  made,  in  a 
certain  respect,  more  precise  in  its  charac- 
ter and  properties  by  polarization,  it  col- 
lates and  connects  it  with  these  powers, 
in  that  duality  of  character  which  they 
possess,  and  yields  an  opening  which  before 
was  wanting  to  us  for  the  appliance  of 
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these  powers  to  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  this  and  other  radiant  agencies.” 
“ (2227).  If  the  magnetic  forces  had  made 
these  bodies  magnets,  we  could,  by  light, 
have  examined  a transparent  magnet ; and 
that  would  have  been  a great  help  to  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  forces  of  matter.  But  it 
does  not  make  them  magnets,  and  therefore 
the  molecular  condition  of  these  bodies, 
when  in  the  state  described,  must  be  speci- 
fically distinct  from  that  of  magnetized 
iron,  or  other  such  matter,  and  must  be  a 
new  magnetic  condition ; and  as  the  condition 
is  a state  of  tension  (manifested  by  its  in- 
stantaneous return  to  the  normal  state  when 
the  magnetic  induction  is  removed),  so  the 
force  which  the  matter  in  this  state  pos- 
sesses and  its  mode  of  action  must  be  to  us 
a new  magnetic  force  or  mode  of  action  of 
matter.  (2228).  For  it  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  observe  and  see  the  action  of  mag- 
netic forces,  rising  in  intensity,  upon  a 
piece  of  heavy  glass,  or  a tube  of  water, 
without  also  perceiving  that  the  latter  ac- 
quire properties  which  are  not  only  new  to 
the  substance,  but  are  also  in  subjection  to 
very  definite  and  precise  laws,  and  are  equi- 
valent in  proportion  to  tihe  magnetic  forces 
producing  them.  (2229).  Perhaps  this  state 
is  a state  of  electric  tension  tending  to  a cur- 
rent ; as  in  magnets,  according  to  Ampere’s 
theory,  the  state  is  a state  of  current.  When 
a core  of  iron  is  put  into  a helix,  everything 
leads  us  to  believe  that  currents  of  electri- 
city are  produced  within  it,  which  rotate  or 
move  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  helix.  If  a diamagnetic  be  placed 
in  the  same  position,  it  acquires  power  to 
make  light  rotate  in  the  same  plane.  The 
state  it  has  received  is  a state  of  tension  ; 
but  it  has  not  passed  on  into  currents, 
though  the  acting  force  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance and  condition  are  the  same  as 
those  which  do  produce  currents  in  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  such  other  matters  as  are 
fitted  to  receive  them.  Hence  the  idea  that 
there  exists  in  diamagnetics,  under  such 
circumstances,  a tendency  to  currents,  is 
consistent  with  all  the  phenomena  as  yet 
described,  and  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that,  leaving  the  loadstone  or  the 
electric  current,  which  by  inductive  action 
is  rendering  a piece  of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt 
magnetic,  perfectly  unchanged,  a mere 
change  of  temperature  will  take  from  these 
bodies  their  extra  power,  and  make  them 
pass  into  the  common  class  of  diamag- 
netics.” 

These  extracts  will  place  before  the  reader 
a tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  phenomena, 
and  of  the  views  entertained  by  Faraday  re- 
garding them.  We  perfectly  coincide  with 
these  views  so  far  as  they  consist  in  merely 
referring  the  action  of  magnetism  on  light 


to  the  constrained  condition  or  state  of  tension 
produced  by  the  magnetic  forces  on  the 
molecules  or  particles  of  the  body  on  which 
they  act.  It  is  well  known  that  polarization 
of  light  may  be  easily  produced  by  simple 
mechanical  means — such  as  pressure  ap- 
j plied  to  glass,  for  instance ; this  pressure  or 
external  force  producing  a constrained  con- 
dition or  tension  in  the  particles  of  the  glass, 
and  thus  affecting  the  passage  of  a ray  of 
light  through  the  body.  (See  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  article  on  “ Light,”  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Metropolitana,  pages  562 — 568.) 
A change  of  temperature  produces  similar 
effects.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
effects,  we  quote  the  following  from  a paper 
of  Professor  Dovfc,  of  Berlin,  on  the  “ Cir- 
cular Polarization  of  Light”  (translated  in 
Taylor’s  “ Scientific  Memoirs,”  vol.  i., 
part  1):  “To  alter  the  refraction  of  rays  in 
a crystallized  lamina  by  pressure  or  change 
of  temperature,  so  that  it  may  exhibit  the 
desired  effect  in  a given  thickness,  would 
afford  no  convenient  practical  arrangement. 
It  is,  however,  very  easy,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, or  cooling,  to  change  the  vmcrystal- 
lized  into  a double-refracting  body,  which 
gives  precisely  the  required  effect.  In  the 
apparatus  proposed  by  Fresnel,  consisting 
of  four  prisms,  by  which  the  double  refrac- 
tion of  the  glass  is  directly  indicated,  one  of 
the  two  images  which  arise  is  polarized 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  compression,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  it ; whence  it  follows 
that  the  axis  of  double  refraction  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  compression.  If  a square 
or  circular  plate  of  glass  therefore  is  com- 
pressed so  that  the  axis  of  compression 
forms  an  angle  of  45°  or  135°,  with  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarization,  the  light  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  glass  at  a certain 
degree  of  the  pressure  will  be  circularly 
polarized.” 

Since,  therefore,  the  effects  of  simple  me- 
chanical compression  are  so  similar  to  those 
produced  by  magnetism,  we  are  fully  au- 
thorised in  concluding  that  the  two  causes 
are  similar ; and  that  magnetism  always 
produces  a constrained  condition  or  state  of 
tension  in  the  interior  of  those  bodies  on 
which  it  is  made  to  act.  We,  for  our  own 
part,  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  whole 
range  of  phenomena  included  under  the 
titles  of  “ Heat,”  “ Light,”  “ Electricity,” 
and  “ Magnetism,”  depend  entirely  on  the 
relations  existing  between  the  particles  or 
atoms  of  bodies  and  the  particles  of  ether,  or 
the  clastic  medium  which  pervades  space. 
If  we  only  knew  the  exact  forces  acting  be- 
tween these  ultimate  particles  and  those  of 
the  ether,  we  should  be  able  to  calculate, 
with  rigid  mathematical  accuracy,  all  the 
resulting  phenomena,  just  as  we  are  able  to 
calculate  astronomical  phenomena  by  know- 
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ing  the  law  of  force  by  which  large  masses  ! 
of  matter  act  on  each^  other.  Much  has 
already  been  done  towards  the  detection  of 
these  molecular  forces;  in  the  department 
of  optics  especially,  where  theory  and  ex- 
periment together  have  within  the  last  fifty 
years  created  a perfectly  new  science. 

(To  be  continued.) 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEERS. 

December  18,  1855. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

James  Simpson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  council  for  the  past 
session  was  read,  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
t<5  the  election  of  the  president,  vice-pre- 
sidents, and  other  members  and  associates 
of  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year,  after 
which  the  medals  and  premiums  awarded 
for  papers  were  presented. 

The  depressing  influence  of  political 
events  upon  works  of  civil  enterprise  was 
noticed ; as  were  the  excellent  services  of 
the  military  members,  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar sphere — of  the  civil  engineers  in  the 
army-works  corps — in  the  organisation  and 
construction  of  the  hospital  of  Rankoi— 
and  in  the  performance  of  numerous  other 
duties,  whereby  it  was  admitted  that  a re- 
currence of  the  disasters  of  the  last  winter 
would  in  all  probability  be  effectually  pro- 
vided against. 

The  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
Products  of  Industry,  held  at  Paris,  was 
commented  upon  at  some  length  ; and  was 
admitted  to  have  been  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  than  that  of  London  in  1851  ; j 
there  were  better  displays  from  the  colo- 
nies; the  machinery  and  wrought  metals  | 
-of  the  Continent  generally,  and  the  agri-  ; 
cultural  implements  and  machinery  of 
France  in  particular,  exhibited  great  pro- 
gress, and  the  foreign  machines  lor  textile 
fabrics  showed  more  attention  to  accuracy 
of  fitting,  and  considerable  advance  in  me- 
chanical skill.  These  features  were  more 
apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate 
manner  in  which  many  important  branches  ■ 
of  British  industry  were  represented ; for  i 
instance,  there  were  only  two  English  loco- 
motives  among  the  twenty  railway  engines 
exhibited  — fourteen  of  which,  however, 
bordered  on  the  system  introduced  by  Mr. 
Crampton.  The  models  of  the  great  works 
of  civil  engineering  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, exhibited  only  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  of  France,  and  by  Members 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a 
well-merited  tribute  was  paid  to  the  excel- 
lent and  liberal  spirit  which  animated  the 
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Fourteenth  class,  composed  almost' entirely 
of  French  engineers,  by  whom  the  only  two 
grand  prizes  of  honour  were  recommended 
to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Rendel,  whilst  the  decoration  of  the  legion 
of  honour  had  been  requested  for  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Brunei,  and  a large 
number  of  prizes  of  honour,  and  of  medals 
of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  honour- 
able mention  had  been  awarded  to  other 
members  and  associates  of  the  institution. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
the  council  had  not  hesitated  to  deprive  the 
institution,  even  for  an  inconveniently  long 
period,  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Manby,  the 
secretary,  in  order  to  his  proceeding  to 
Paris  to  fill  the  post  of  vice-president  of  the 
fourteenth  class  (civil  constructions),  as  soon 
as  it  was  found  that  other  members  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  jury  could  not  attend, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  had 
been  performed  was  noticed  approvingly. 

A short  sketch  was  given  of  the  principal 
works  commenced,  completed,  or  having 
made  considerable  progress  during  the  past 
year,  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent, 
in  India,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  in  the  Colonies. 

A historical  notice  of  the  various  attempts 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  a plan  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  showed  that 
since  the  year  1847,  there  had  been  created 
five  commissions,  all  armed  with  powers  to 
decide  upon,  and  to  raise  money  for  the 
execution  of  some  comprehensive  scheme  ; 
but  that  constant  impediments  had  been 
opposed  to  this  essential  work,  and  even  up 
to  the  last  moment  the  valuable  time  of  4he 
commissioners  had  been  frittered  away  in 
useless  and  personal  discussions  upon  crude 
theories,  instead  of  devoting  the  energies 
and  good  sense  of  the  commissioners  to 
devising  means  for  executing  plans  which 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  first  en- 
gineering talent  of  the  day.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  good  sense  and  business  habits  of 
the  newly-appointed  representative  commis- 
sion would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  that  this  work,  so  important  to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  metropolis,  would  be 
forthwith  proceeded  with. 

The  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture of  the  past  year  showed,  that-  the 
funds  had  at  last  reached  the  point  to  which 
it  had  been  the  object  of  the  council  to 
bring  them ; that  there  was  an  available 
balance  sufficient  for  the  annual  publication 
of  a volume  containing  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  current  session,  and  with 
any  other  funds  that  might  be  furnished,  it 
was  proposed  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  pub- 
lication; the  first  part  of  volume  fourteen 
for  the  session  18d4-5  had  been  issued,  and 
with  it  a statement  of  the  subscription  to 
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the  publication  fund,  in  the  hope  that  by 
thus  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  those 
members  who  had  not  hitherto  contributed 
would  be  induced  to  do  so.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  volume  fourteen  was  partially  in 
type,  and  would  be  issued  by  the  month  of 
March  ; that  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  council,  the  papers  read  during 
the  present  session  were  already  printed, 
and  that  the  complete  volume  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  as  soon  as  was 
practicable  after  the  end  of  the  session,  and 
the  arrears  were  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
all  speed,  giving  the  discussions  in  those 
volumes  in  a more  succinct  form. 

It  was  also  stated,  that  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  arrangement,  the  president  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  annual  conversazione. 

The  thanks  of  the  institution  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  president,  for  his  libe- 
rality, and  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
post ; to  the  vice-presidents  and  other 
members  and  associates  of  council  for  their 
support  of  the  president,  and  their  constant 
attendance;  as  also  to  the  auditors,  the  . 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot* and  to  the  secretary,  j 
for  their  several  services. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  j 
fill  the  several  offices  in  the  council  for  the 
ensuing  year: — Robert  Stephenson,  M.P., 
president ; G.  F.  Bidder,  I.  K.  Brunei,  J. 
Hawkshaw,  and  J.  Locke,  M.P.,  vice-pre- 
sidents; W.  G.  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Erring- 
ton,  J.  Fowler,  C.  H.  Gregory,  T.  Hawks- 
lev,  J.  R.  M‘Clean,  J.  Penn,  J.  S.  Russell, 

J.  Whitworth,  and  N.  Wood,  members;  and 
W.  Piper  and  G.  F.  White,  associates. 


SILVESTER’S  SPRING  BALANCES. 

Mr.  J.  Silvester,  engineer,  of  Smeth- 
wick, patented  on  the  25th  of  April  last  an 
invention  which  consists  in  the  application 
to  spring  balances  used  with  the  safety 
valves  of  steam  boilers,  of  certain  mechani- 
cal appliances  that  are  intended  to  ensure  a 
more  delicate  action  of  the  valves,  and 
admit  of  a regular  and  easy  discharge  of 
steam  immediately  on  the  pressure  exceed- 
ing the  point  to  which  the  balance  is  ad- 
justed, and  to  any  amount,  without  increase 
of  pressure,  whilst  by  the  same  means  any 
tampering  with  the  valves  is  also  prevented. 

Fig.  I of  the  annexed  engravings  is  an  ele- 
vation of  one  of  the  improved  balances  regu- 
lated to  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  inch  ; 
figs.  2 and  3 are  sections  through  the  working 
parts.  A is  a barrel,  similar  to  the  barrels 
of  the  balances  in  ordinary  use  ; and  B is  an 
arm,  which  has  a screw  turned  upon  it  for 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  and  is  se- 
cured to  the  boiler  at  D,  and  by  the  joint  D 


to  the  piston  C.  To  the  arm  B is  attached 
the  forked  lever  E,  working  by  means  of 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

the  joint  of  F and  screw  box  G with  the 
, arm  B.  H is  a three-armed  axis,  furnished 
I with  three  knife-edged  centres  a,  5,  c,  and 
| is  securely  held  in  the  jaws  I,  I,  of  the  lever 
| E ; K,  K,  are  cheek  pieces  fixed  on  the 
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barrel  A,  and  in  which  the  two  knife  cen- 
tres a,  b,  work,  the  third  centre  c working 
in  the  bow  M at  the  foot  of  the  screw  m. 
Figs.  1 and  3 represent  the  balance,  ad- 
justed to  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  inch  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  centres  a,  b,  c, 
are  in  a vertical  position,  the  lever  E being 
in  the  same  plane  at  right  angles  with 
them  ; hut  as  the  pressure  increases,  the 
lever  arm  of  the  safety  valve  engaging  on 
the  under  side  of  the  nut  O,  the  barrel  A is 
raised,  drawing  the  lever  E and  the  centres 
fl,  b,  c,  out  of  the  plane  in  which  they  are 
seen  into  the  position  seen  in  fig.  2 ; this 
action,  by  throwing  the  centres  a,  b,  upon 
which  the  barrel  hangs  nearer  to  the  ful- 
crum F,  produces  the  effect  of  allowing 
the  lever  to  rise  without  increase  of  pres- 
sure, whilst  this  motion  of  the  centres  from 
their  delicate  adjustment  allows  the  screw 
m,  upon  the  slightest  iucrcase  of  pressure, 
to  raise  and  liberate  the  lever  of  the  safety 
valve,  and  consequently  admits  of  the  free 
escape  of  steam  until  the  pressure  is  re- 
duced to  the  gauge  indicated  ; the  parts  of 
the  balance  then  assume  their  original  po- 
sitions. “ This  form  of  balance  is  not  only 
self-acting,”  says  the  inventor,  “ but 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  tamper  with 
it,  it  is  self-correcting ; for,  if  by  means  of 
the  nut  O the  lever  of  the  valve  be  screwed 
down  to  increase  the  pressure,  the  barrel  A, 
by  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  centres  or 
axes  will  immediately  be  raised,  and  throw- 
ing the  centres  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  F 
will  prevent  the  pressure  being  increased  ; 
whilst  the  joint  F,  being  a locked  joint,  or,  if 
preferred,  a nut  and  screw,  as  shown,  any  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  indicated  pressure,  by  run- 
ning the  screw  box  Gup  or  down  the  screw  B, 
will  be  impossible.  It  is  therefore  mani- 
fest that  if  this  balance  be  gauged  to  a 
pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  inch,  or  any 
other  given  pressure,  the  safety  valve  will 
rise  instantly  on  that  pressure  being  ex- 
ceeded, and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
ordinary  balances,  require  an  extra  pressure 
to  perhaps  15  or  20  lbs.  on  the  inch  before 
the  necessary  vent  is  given.” 

A modification  of  this  apparatus  may 
also  be  made  by  employing  in  lieu  of  the 
centres  a,  b,  c,  a triangular  cam  piece 
which  will  answer  for  these  centres.  In 
this  case  the  bar  m is  linked  to  the  lower 
angle  of  the  cam,  the  upper  one  being 
linked  to  the  head  of  the  balance,  and  the 
third  angle  pinned  to  a fulcrum  on  the 
boiler ; but  as  the  principle  is  the  same  in 
both,  further  description  is  unnecessary. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SUN’S 
DISC. 

"'r.  learn  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Kew  Committee,  presented  to  the  Council 


of  the  British  Association,  that  the  appa- 
ratus suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
photographing  the  spots  on  the  sun’s  disc 
is  progressing  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue.  The  solar 
photographic  telescope  was  promised  by  the 
maker  complete  in  three  months : the  ob- 
ject-glass was  finished,  and  some  progress  had 
been  made  with  the  stand.  The  diameter 
of  the  object-glass  is  34  inches,  and  its 
focal  length  50  inches ; the  image  of  the  sun 
will  be  0 .3  inches,  but  the  proposed  eye- 
piece will,  with  a magnifying  power  of  25-8 
times,  and  focal  length  x,  increase  the  image 
to  12  inches,  the  angle  of  the  picture  being 
about  13°  45'.  The  object-glass  is  under- 
corrected  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce 
the  best  practical  coincidence  of  the  che- 
mical and  visual  foci.  (Mr.  Ross  has  found, 
that  if  for  the  greatest  intensity  of  vision, 
in  common  leuses,  the  ratio  of  the  disper- 
sive powers  of  the  two  media  is  0'65,  that 
the  chemical  and  visual  foci  will  coincide 
best  practically  when  with  the  same  media 
the  ratio  is  altered  to  0 60,  the  media  he 
sometimes  uses  being  Pellatt's  flint  and 
Thames  plate.)  The  eye-piece  consists  of 
two  nearly  achromatic  combinations,  their 
forms,  foci,  and  focal  lengths  being  arranged 
upon  the  basis  of  the  photographic  portrait 
lens,  the  conditions  being  nearly  similar. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  the  system  of 
micrometer  wires  on  a curved  surface  j and 
it  may  ultimately  he  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous also  to  curve  the  photographic 
screen  as  the  small  curvature  necessary, 
namely,  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  will 
present  no  mechanical  difficulties.  As  in 
practice  it  may  possibly  be  found  desirable 
not  to  produce  the  sun’s  image  with  too 
great  rapidity,  a provision  is  contemplated 
for  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  most  ener- 
getic active  rays  by  the  interposition  of 
coloured  media  of  different  tints. 

The  telescope  being  for  a special  object, 
it  will  have  no  appliances  except  such  as 
appertain  exclusively  to  that  object,  so  that 
the  only  means  provided  for  viewing  the  sun 
will  be  through  the  finder  intended  for  faci- 
litating the  adjustment  of  the  sun’s  image 
in  position  as  regards  the  micrometer.  The 
polar  axis  will  be  furnished  with  a worm- 
wheel  and  clock-work  driver,  and  the  de- 
clination axis  with  a clamping  circle.  A 
shutter  for  covering  the  object-glass,  and 
capable  of  being  rapidly  moved  by  the 
observer,  will  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  under 
his  command,  whether  he  be  at  the  time 
near  the  object-glass  or  near  the  screen, 
eight  feet  distant. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  place  the 
i telescope  in  an  observatory  12  feet  in  dia- 
i meter,  provided  with  a revolving  roof ; ad- 
j joining  the  observatory  a small  room  for 
chemicals  was  to  have  been  constructed,  so 
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as  to  facilitate  the  fixing  of  the  pictures.  It 
has,  however,  been  found  possible  to  some- 
what alter  the  construction  of  the  lube,  so 
as  to  reduce  its  length  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  the  telescope  being  placed  under  the 
dome  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  which  is  only 
10  feet  in  diameter. 

A Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry , in- 
cluding the  Practice  of  the  Collodion  Pro- 
cess. By  T.  Frederick  Hardwick,  late 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  King’s 
College,  London.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don : John  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street  1855. 

The  science  of  photography,  though 
practically  of  very  recent  origin,  has  already 
so  many  ardent  students,  that  a sound  text- 
book on  the  subject  is  greatly  in  demand. 
Such  a text-book  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
chemical  character,  since  the  science  was 
originated,  and  has  been  developed,  mainly 
by  chemical  processes,  and  the  practice  of 
the  photographer  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  a series  of  chemical  manipulations. 
Mr.  Hardwick,  in  this  Manual,  has  pro- 
vided the  student  with  precisely  what  he 
requires  ; viz.,  a careful,  exact,  and  elabo- 
rate statement  of  the  laws  which  underlie 
the  entire  science,  and  such  practical  illus- 
trations as  tend  to  fix  a knowledge  of  these 
laws  in  the  mind.  The  work  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  may  be  consulted 
by  persons  previously  unacquainted  with 
chemistry.  We  strongly  recommend  a 
serious  study  of  it  to  all  who  are  about  en- 
tering upon  the  pursuit  of  this  science,  or 
who  have  hitherto  made  abortive  attempts 
to  produce  photographs,  as  many  within  our 
knowledge  have  done.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  and 
the  success  of  the  author  is  equal  to  his 
efforts. 


ON  PERMANENT  WAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics ’ Magazine. 

Sir, — Upon  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way system,  our  knowledge  of  such  con-  , 
structions  had  to  be  founded  upon  data  drawn  I 
from  experience  in  works  bearing  a simi-  I 
larlty  thereto ; and  often  the  question  of  ! 
the  strength  of  the  materials  for  construct- 
ing some  of  the  numerous  details  of  the 
system  had  to  be  decided  without  even  this 
slender  assistance.  As  the  system  became 
extended,  and  our  experience  thereby  en- 
larged, various  changes  and  improvements 
were  the  consequence ; and  now  it  may 
almost  be  termed  a perfect  system  in  some 
respects  ; but  yet  there  are  points  of  im- 
portance in  the  proportion  and  construction 
of  a permanent  way  that  still  require  our 
serious  attention.  I allude  to  the  various 


plans  used  for  securing  the  rail  to  the 
sleeper,  or  what  is  usually  termed  and 
known  as  the  “chair.”  There  is  a great 
variety  of  forms  used  ; but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  the  elements  that  constitute  a 
good  chair,  and  see  how  far  those  in  use 
agree  with  them.  The  first  principle,  there- 
fore, that  ought  to  be  observed  should  be  its 
perfect  simplicity,  consistent  with  safety, 
both  in  the  form  and  number  of  parts.  The 
means  employed  in  securing  the  rail  in  such 
chair  should  also  be  capable  of  ready  ad- 
justment, and  not  liable,  when  once  set,  to 
get  out  of  order  or  place.  The  rail  should 
also  be  held  firm,  without  injury  to  the 
edges,  so  that  either  may  be  brought  into 
use  after  the  wear  of  one.  The  chair 
should  also  be  so  formed  that  the  rail  may 
be  laid  in  its  proper  place  after  the  chair 
has  been  duly  bolted  down  to  the  sleeper, 
thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  the  plate. 
layer  carrying  the  chairs  along  with  the 
rail  ; by  this  means  a greater  length  per 
day  may  be  laid  dowTn.  The  chair  in  its 
fastenings  should  also  admit  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  a regular  curve  being  formed, 
compatible  with  the  length  of  the  straight 
line  of  rail.  The  means  for  fastening  should 
be  so  that  any  irregularities  in  the  thickness 
of  the  rails  can  be  provided  for;  and  for 
this  reason  all  joint  chairs  ought  to  key  up 
with  separate  wedges,  or  other  suitable 
apparatus,  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  these 
keys  forcing  the  rail  against  the  uniform 
fast  cheek  of  the  chair,  which  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  a good  bearing 
for  the  ends  of  each  rail.  All  oscillation, 
or  working  at  the  joints,  should  be  avoided, 
either  from  vertical  pressure,  or  the  hori- 
zontal force  of  the  carriage  wheels. 

Having  thus  stated  a few  of  the  principles 
that  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  what  may 
be  considered  a good  and  secure  chair,  I 
will  proceed  to  point  out  and  examine  a 
few  of  the  examples  at  present  in  use,  and 
see  how  far  they  agree  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed above.  The  first  chair  used  on 
permanent  ways  was  formed  with  a fast 
cheek  to  suit  the  curve  or  outline  of  the  rail, 
the  same  being  held  against  it  by  means  of 
a wooden  key  or  wedge.  In  this  case  the 
key  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  changes 
of  atmosphere,  which  produces  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  firmness  of  the  rail ; and 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  irre- 
gular thickness  of  the  same,  neither  is  the 
key  prevented  from  being  withdrawn  by  the 
motion  of  the  rail  produced  by  the  pressure 
above  referred  to,  which  has  a constant  ten- 
dency to  compress  the  key  in  its  dimensions 
parallel  with  the  line  of  rail ; the  conse- 
quence is,  that  unless  particular  attention 
be  paid  the  key  is  often  found  out  of  its 
place  altogether.  In  a joint  chair  this 
wedge  cannot  hold  each  end  of  the  rail  with 
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>qual  firmness.  Iron  wedges  hare  been 
substituted  to  remedy  their  defects  ; but  as 
ni  means  have  been  used  to  prevent  their 
wibdrawal  from  the  cause  above  mentioned, 
no  idvantage  has  appeared  to  be  derived 
fron  such  a change,  and  because  in  this 
arrangement  the  equal  thickness  of  the 
rail  it  not  provided  for.  There  are  also 
other  nethods  of  securing  the  rail  in  this 
chair,  sich  as  the  hollow  iron  wedge,  &c., 
which,  at  they  have  all  alike  failed  in  their 
object,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particu- 
larize. I will  therefore  proceed  to  describe 
other  forms  of  chair  possessing  new  features. 

Casting  the  chair  in  chills  upon  the  rail  has 
been  extensively  adopted  ; and  as  this  form 
requires  no  wedges  at  all,  it  produces  a good 
and  firm  hold  of  the  rail  without  bolts  or 
other  means  being  used  at  the  joints  for  the 
purpose  of  “ fishing  ; ” but  it  has  yet  this 
great  and  fatal  disadvantage,  that  should  the 
rail  require  to  be  removed  at  all  the  chair 
must  be  destroyed,  or  the  whole  line  taken 
up,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  repairing 
cost  of  a permanent  way ; and  also,  as  the 
rails  now  generally  adopted  are  formed  so 
that  both  edges  may  be  used,  new  chairs 
are  required  to  allow  of  this  being  done,  as 
well  as  the  great  difficulty  of  producing 
curves,  arising  from  the  joint  in  the  chair 
and  rail  being  so  rigid.  Chairs  have  been 
cast  in  chills  apart  from  the  rail,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  abutment-cheek  a 
hard  even  surface,  and  also  to  ensure  each 
chair  being  the  same  size  in  all  its  mem- 
bers. A good  casting  may  be  produced  in 
this  manner,  and  time  saved  in  fixing  them  ; 
but  the  defect  is  the  same  in  the  first  case 
mentioned,  namely,  in  the  wedging  or  key- 
iug-up.  Another  feature  may  be  pointed 
cut  in  which  the  chair  is  formed  in  two 
distinct  portions,  having  one  side  only  cast 
upon  the  base  for  resting  upon  the  sleeper, 
the  other  side  or  cheek,  which  is  also  made 
to  the  form  of  the  rail,  being  secured  by 
means  of  bolts  beneath  (or  through)  the 
rail,  producing  a result  without  the  wedges; 
and  it  is  easily  adapted  for  “fishing”  also, 
besides  being  readily  adjusted  ; but  as  the 
force  applied  to  the  rail  is  above  the  bolts,  a 
loss  of  leverage  instead  of  a gain  is  the 
result,  and  no  gain  can  be  produced  by  carry- 
ing the  fulcrum  farther  from  the  under  side 
of  the  rail,  so  that  the  means  of  security  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  two  bolts  aforesaid. 
There  is  yet  another  form  we  may  mention, 
in  which  the  wedge  is  made  of  the  same 
curvature  as  the  rail,  and  slightly  tapered  ; 
the  wedge  being  in  this  case  made  of  metal, 
and  driven  in  the  ordinary  manner,  so  that 
the  rail  is  secured  by  this  means  between 
the  fast  cheek  and  the  abutment  for  the 
wedge  aforesaid,  and  the  same  is  further 
held  by  a bolt  through  into  the  sleeper. 


This  example  is  liable  to  nearly  all  the  de- 
fects pointed  out  in  connection  with  the 
first,  and  need  not,  therefore,  he  repeated 
here.  Fishing  the  joints  of  the  rails  in 
permanent  ways  has  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed, the  ordinary  method  being,  a plate  on 
each  side  of  the  rail  secured  by  bolts,  through 
the  rail,  and  each  other.  This  arrangement 
produces  a good  and  secure  joint  at  first ; 
but  in  course  of  wear,  the  holes  in  the  rail 
are  enlarged,  allowing  thereby  the  plates  to 
become  loose  and  useless,  and  unless  new 
holes  aud  bolts  be  substituted,  the  joint 
would  be  quite  as  secure  without  their  aid 
at  all,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
cost  of  repair  must  consequently  be  great. 
In  the  above  remarks  are  stated,  in  the 
first  place,  the  elements  that  are  required 
to  constitute  a good,  secure,  and  economical 
chair,  for  permanent  ways  ; and,  secondly, 
the  defects  of  a few  at  present  in  use ; this 
being  done  with  the  object  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  engineers  and  others  engaged 
in  such  constructions  to  such  an  important 
subject,  rather  than  to  advance  any  views  of 
my  own.  Should  it  elicit  any  such  improve- 
ment a great  service  will  be  rendered,  aud 
your  insertion  will  oblige. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Engineer. 

Manchester,  November,  1855. 

«_ 

STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  Mr.  Longridge’s  paper  on  the 
causes  of  steam  boiler  explosions  contained 
in  yourMagazine — which  paper,  by-the-bye, 
appeared  to  be  most  favourably  received  by 
the  Association— lie  furnished  some  evidence 
that  there  may  be  possible  conditions  under 
which  heat  can  exist  in  approximation  with 
steam  without  the  latter  increasing  in  elastic 
pressure;  and  also  without  this  heat  being 
communicated  to  the  water  beneath. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  view  of  steam 
boiler  explosions  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  at 
first  appeared  to  be.  Liebig  says,  “ That 
during  the  act  of  freezing,  the  temperature 
remains  at  23°  Fahrenheit.  Nevertheless 
water  may  be  cooled  as  low  as  5°  without 
becoming  solid,  if  the  fluid  be  in  a state  of 
perfect  rest,  but  that  the  least  disturbance  is 
sufficient  to  effect  congelation.” 

Seeing  that  effects  are  very  similar  at 
extremes  of  temperature,  it  may  not  be  very 
unreasonable  to  surmise  that  the  liquid  and 
vapour  in  a boiler  may  be  in  such  a state  of 
rest,  that  heat  may  accumulate  in  their  inter- 
stices without  chemical  union  being  effected. 
But  if  this  be  so,  or  even  if  the  heat  be 
solely  confined  to  tile  steam  space,  this  preg- 
nant cause,  if  such,  of  boiler  explosions  can 
be  easily  remedied,  as  suitable  mechanical 
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design  fob  a funeral  carriage. 


action  is  alone  required ; ami  my  object  in 
writing,  is  simply  to  say,  with  your  permis- 
sion, that  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  intro- 
duction of  a fan  or  beater  within  the  boiler, 
with  its  shaft  passing  through  the  water 
line  having  suitable  motion  communicated 
externally,  should  prevent  these  calamitous 
occurrences ; and  as  the  Association  intend  to 
experiment  on  the  matter,  they  may  think 
such  a suggestion  worth  their  notice. 

1 am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec., 

John  Ramsbottom. 

Accrington,  December  2i,  IS55. 


Mr.  J.  Player,  C.  K.,  Manager  of  the 
Britannia  Iron  Works,  writes  from  Berg, 
Gladbach,  in  Prussia,  to  the  Mining  Journal, 
as  follows: 

“ I see  a notice  of  a valuable  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explo- 
sions, and  in  their  report  the  deficiency  of 
water  was  stated  to  be  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  explosions,  and  open  stand  pipes, 
and  fusible  metal  plugs,  are  recommended 
as  preventives.  Although  so  many  cele- 
brated men  are  members  of  this  association, 
I must  differ  from  them,  as  in  my  many 
years’  experience  I have  not  found  that 
safety  in  fusible  plugs  which  I had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  have  abandoned  their 
use,  in  consequence  of  finding  that,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  the  internal  flue  of  a so-called 
Cornish  boiler,  in  which  lead  plugs  were 
riveted,  became  red-hot  (from  deficiency  of 
water),  without  the  steam  escaping  through 
the  plug-hole.  On  examination,  1 found 
that  the  top  part  of  the  lead  plug  was  oxi- 
dised, and,  being  covered  with  boiler  scale, 
acted  as  a valve  upon  the  plug-hole,  al- 
though the  lower  part  of  the  plug,  and  that 
part  in  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  were  melted 
away. 

“ I will  not  condemn  the  method  recom- 
mended without  suggesting  another  plan, 
which  is  used  in  some  boilers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which,  I think,  gives  great  safety, 
ft  consists  of  an  arrangement  by  which  high 
or  low  pressure  boilers  may  be  fed,  and  the 
water  kept  always  at  the  proper  level,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a force-pump.  This  plan  so 
simplifies  the  engine,  and  insures  such  re- 
gularity of  feed,  that  I will  venture  a de- 
scription, trusting  that  its  merits  will  be 
appreciated.  The  largest  boiler  to  which  I 
have  seen  it  applied  is  for  a high-pressure 
blast-engine,  and  is  about  90  feet  long  and 
(i  feet  diameter  across.  Over  this  boiler  is 
placed  a short  boiler,  or  reservoir,  about  12 
feet  long  and  <i  feet  diameter.  This  is  con- 
nected with  a feed-tube  passing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  boiler,  with  a stop-cock  between  the 
two,  and  also  a tube  passing  from  the  water 
level  of  the  under  to  the  upper  part  of  the 


upper  boiler,  also  provided  with  a stop-cork. 
There  is  also  a very  small  trial-cock  in  .he 
top  of  the  upper  boiler,  left  a littie  q>eu, 
and  also  a large  5-inch  or  6-inch  pipe 
connecting  the  upper  boiler  (which  siould 
hold  five  or  six  hours'  supply),  with  a water  - 
reservoir  above  its  level.  The  modus  ipermidi 
is  thus  : — Shut  the  two  cocks  connerting  the 
two  boilers,  and  fill  the  upper  briler  with 
water  from  the  reservoir;  then  shut  the 
valve  or  cock  between  the  water-reservoir 
and  upper  boiler,  and  open  the  tvo  cocks  of 
the  tubes,  and  the  lower  will  fefti  itself  until 
tlie  water  is  all  absorbed ; and  then  repeat 
the  operation  of  filling  the  upper  boiler, 
which  is  done  in  a few  minutes.  Trial-cocks 
and  a water-glass  should  be  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  upper  boiler,  as  well  as  to  the 
lower.” 


DESIGN  FOR  A FUNERAL  CAR- 
RIAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine, 

Sitt,— Allow  me  to  offer  to  your  notice  a 
design  for  a new  funeral  carriage,  com- 
bining the  present  hearse  and  coach  in  one, 
which,  if  you  deem  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  would  oblige, 

Yours  obediently,  the  Designer, 

II.  Laverock  Phillips. 

Description. — Fig.  1 is  an  external  view  of 
Fig.  1. 


the  carriage,  showing  seats,  a a,  in  the  rear 
for  the  funeral  attendants.  Fig  2 is  a sec- 
tional interior  elevation,  showing  the  re- 
ceptacle, b,  for  the  coffin,  which  is  put  in  at 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  The  upper  sur- 

Fig.  2. 


itized 
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forus  one  of  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
carriige. 

166,  Bermondsey  street. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED.- 
Rabatte,  T.  M.  and  J.  Rettic..  Im- 
proved machinery  for  bruising,  graining,  or 
currying  leather,  skins,  and  hides . Patent 
dated  May  26,  1855.  (No.  1202.) 

This  invention  comprises  an  arrangement 
of  pallets  that  connect  sets  of  mechanical 
pummels,  so  that  by  causing  the  hide  to 
slide  it  may  be  pummelled  in  two  cross  di- 
rections ; a peculiar  suspension  of  the  series 
of  mechanical  pummels  so  arranged  as  to 
bruise  the  shin  or  hide  equally  throughout, 
although  the  thickness  of  the  same  may 
vary,  &c. 

Avf.ry,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
conveying  heavy  weights  for  bridge-building 
and  other  purposes.  Patent  dated  May  20, 
1855.  (No.  1203.) 

This  invention  primarily  consists  of  a car- 
riage provided  with  suitable  blocks  and 
tackle,  in  combination  with  a permanently- 
suspended  cable,  by  which  a suspended 
weight  may  be  transferred  to  any  given 
point,  and  then  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Botta,  F.  T.  A new  conslrucion  of  fur- 
naces, called  mixed  furnaces,  participating  of 
the  heating  by  the  solid  fuel,  and  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gaseous  products.  Patent 
dated  May  26,  1855.  (No.  1206.) 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  certain 
arrangements  for  generating  and  consuming 
the  oxide  of  carbon  in  a suitable  manner, 
and  in  applying  jets  of  steam  to  produce 
draught,  &c. 

IVateriiouse,  T.  Improvements  in  the 
means  of  actuating  forge  and  other  hammers, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  pile 
driving  and  other  like  purposes.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  May  26,  1855. 
(No.  1207.) 

Claim  1. — Constructing  forge  hammers 
and  other  machines  with  chambers  having 
adjustable  heads  or  pistons,  whereby  the 
spaces  within  which  air  is  to  be  compressed 
may  be  varied  in  size,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  the  compressed  air  used  in  the 
working  of  such  machines  increased  or  di- 
minished. 2.  Adapting  to  such  chambers 
inlet  and  outlet  valves,  by  means  of  which 
the  quantity  of  air  to  be  compressed  may  be 
regulated,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
action  of  such  machines. 

* For  the  future,  in  our  Abstracts  of  Specifica- 
tions, we  shall  omit  the  Christian  names,  addresses, 
and  professions  of  patentees,  publishing  the  initial 
letters  only  of  the  Christian  names.  The  whole 
may  be  seen  in  full  in  the  lists  of  Provisional  Pro- 
tections, to  whtcii  reference  may  be  made  when 
necessary. — Ed.  M.  M. 


Howell,  J.  B.  A new  or  improved  mode 
or  modes  of  consuming  more  effectually  the  gas 
and  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  Patent  dated  May  28,  1855. 
(No.  1209.) 

This  invention  consists  in  admitting  air 
to  furnaces  through  perforated  metal  plates 
or  tubes. 

Rowlands,  S.  A new  or  improved  in- 
strument or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  purifying 
or  otherwise  treating  gas.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  May  28,  1855.  (No. 
1210.) 

The  inventor  employs  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  in  which  the  gas  to  be  treated  is 
made  to  pass  through  a long  spiral  channel 
made  in  a float  floating  on  the  liquid  to 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  exposed,  the  float 
being  so  disposed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
rotary  motion  by  the  passage  through  it  of 
the  gas. 

Swinton,  E.  G.  Improvements  in  apply- 
ing motive  power  for  grinding  corn,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes.  Patent  dated  May  28, 
1855.  (No.  1212.) 

Claim.—"  The  application  to  carts  or 
other  like  vehicles  of  grinding  or  crushing 
apparatus,  and  the  driving  of  the  same  by 
rotary  motion  derived  from  the  running 
wheels.” 

Morrison,  J.  A new  mode  qf  constructing 
railways,  specially  intended  to  be  employed  for 
the  transit  of  carriages  or  vehicles  moved  or 
propelled  by  human  power.  Patent  dated 
May  28,  1855.  (No.  1213.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  so  con- 
structing a double  line  of  rails  that  it  shall 
present  an  uneven  or  undulating  surface  to 
the  wheels  of  carriages. 

Roch,  E.  M.  Improved  apparatus  for 
reading  or  bringing  into  sight  bills,  advertise- 
ments, papers,  maps , and  similar  objects.  Pa- 
tent dated  May  2S,  1855.  (No.  1215.) 

Claims  1. — “ The  idea  of  showing  within 
the  front  of  a shop  -window  such  placards  as 
were  till  now  stuck  and  read  on  walls  or 
boards  along  streets,  or  public  resorts.  2. 
The  mode  of  animating  the  said  placards, 
by  means  of  a continuous  motion”  ! 

Leese,  J.  jun.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements for  obtaining  colouring  matter. 
Patent  dated  May  28,  1855.  (No.  1218.) 

This  invention  consists  in  extracting  in- 
digo from  waste,  or  linen  and  cotton  rags  of 
every  description  which  have  been  dyed  or 
printed  with  indigo,  and  rendering  it  avail- 
able for  subsequent  use. 

Whitehead,  J.,  jun.,  and  It.  K.  White- 
head.  Improvements  in  finishing  woven  fa- 
brics. Patent  dated  May  28,  1855.  (No. 
1219.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  obtaining 
a finish  to  “ Royal  or  Paris  rib”  fabrics  by 
the  process  of  carding,  or  by  equivalent 
means,  whereby  a raised  surface  or  surfaces 
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are  obtained,  whether  they  be  subsequently  cotton’  thread,  or  "other  inferior  filamcntai 
shorn  or  not.  2.  In  operating  upon  fabrics  with  silk,  so  as  to  produce  a thread  which 

which  are  woven  with  patterns,  so  that  a may  present  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 

portion  only  of  the  surface  or  surfaces  shall  i appearance  as  if  made  entirely  of  silk, 
be  raised.  Langshaw,  W.  and  G.,  and  W.  Jelley. 

Grafton,  H.  Improvements  in  apparatus  Improvements  in  machinery  for  manufacturing 
for  heating  and  cooking . Patent  dated  May  fancy  fabrics  with  both  sides  alike.  Patent 
28,  1855,  (No.  1221.)  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  1228.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  This  invention  consists  in  using  two  warps, 
of  earthenware  in  moulded  forms,  as  cham-  and  fixing  to  a bar  or  shaft  a number  of 

bers  in  which  to  generate  and  enclose  the  double-hooked  needles  which  are  made  to 

heat  of  gas-cooking  apparatuses.  roll  or  to  perform  portions  cf  revolutions 

Coleman,  R.  Improvements  in  the  con-  alternately,  by  means  of  a cam  or  eccentric, 
struction  of  land  rollers,  and  in  implements  the  needles  being  arranged  to  form  both 
for  ploughing  and  breaking  up  or  scarifying  sides  of  the  fabric  alike. 
the  soil.  Patent  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  Lee,  T.  V.  - Improvements  in  generating 
1222.)  steam  in  marine  and  other  boilers.  Patent 

Claims. — 1.  Constructing  land  rollers  in  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  1229.) 
divisions  or  parts  fitted  so  that  they  may  Claims. — 1.  The  application  of  hydro- 

adapt  their  positions  to  the  form  of  the  caloric  or  surcharged  steam  for  the  purpose 

ground  over  which  they  travel,  in  order  to  of  generating  and  maintaining  steam  in 

equalize,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pressure  marine  and  other  boilers,  as  described.  2. 

on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  2.  Mounting  The  production  of  fresh  water  from  sea 

and  fitting  ploughs  or  other  tilling  imple-  water  by  passing  it  in  a state  of  vapour 

ments  on  stems,  in  such  manner  that  a through  a heated  chamber  lined  or  charged 

rising  or  lowering  motion  may  be  imparted  with  pumice-stone. 

to  them,  independently  of  any  up  and  down  Rogers,  G.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
motion  of  the  travelling  carriage,  for  the  for  retaining  and  drawing  off  aerated  liquors. 

purpose  of  inserting  such  implements  into,  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated  May  29, 

or  withdrawing  them  from  the  ground,  and  1855.  (No.  1230.) 

otherwise  regulating  their  position  as  de*  This  invention  mainly  consists  in  con- 
scribed.  structing  valvular  stoppers  “ with  a passage 

Dunn,  D.  Improvements  in  steam  boilers . in  the  valve-stem  with  two  lateral  aptr- 

Patent  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  1223.)  tures,  one  of  which  communicates  with  the 

The  inventor  constructs  boilers  which  interior  of  the  bottle,  and  the  other  with  the 

slowly  revolve  on  axes,  like  cofTee-roasting  spout  or  outlet  when  the  valve  is  opened.” 

machines.  Henry,  W.  A.  Improvements  in  vices , and 

Ac klin,  J.  B.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  in  the  mode  of  securing  the  same  to  work- 
substituting  paper  to  pasteboards  in  jacquard  benches.  Patent  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No. 
looms.  Patent  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  1231.) 

1224.)  These  improvements  consist  in  enabling 

This  invention  consists  in  the  disposition  the  two  jaws  to  turn  in  sockets,  and  thus 

of  a machine  or  apparatus  applied  to  the  adjust  themselves  to  tapered  objects;  and 

jacquard  loom,  so  that  light  sheets  of  paper  ! also  in  the  employment  of  a peculiar  ar- 
inay  be  used  instead  of  the  pasteboards  used  in  rangement  for  adjusting  or  setting  the  ful- 

such  looms  for  manufacturing  ornamented  crum  of  the  moveable  jaw  forward  or  back- 

fabrics  ; and  it  also  refers  to  an  apparatus  for  ward,  so  as  to  grasp  large  or  small  objects 

punching  the  paper  used  in  the  weaving  with  equal  facility  without  altering  the  ten- 

process.  sion  of  its  spring. 

Lafond,  E.  J.,  and  Count  L.  A.  de  Newton,  A.  V.  An  improved  calculating 
Chatauvillard.  Improvements  in  the  pro-  apparatus . Patent  dated  May  30,  1855. 

cesses  of  and  appara  tus  for,  treating  mineral , (No.  1236.) 

animal , and  vegetable  matters , for  obtaining  The  principal  features  of  this  apparatus 
oils,  essences,  paraffine,  and  other  similar  pro-  are  a jointed  lever  for  moving  a large  nu- 
ducts.  Patent  dated  May  29, 1855.  (No.1225.)  merical  indicator,  and  a pin  or  its  equiva- 
The  inventors  describe  certain  distilling  lent  for  acting  upon  the  lever  in  a certain 
processes  particularly  applicable  to  the  manner. 

treatment  of  turf,  and  apparatus  for  carrying  Wharton,  E.  Improvements  in  steam 
thfcm  out,  which  we  will  refer  to  more  fully  engines.  Patent  dated  May  31,  1855.  (No. 

hereafter.  1239.) 

Payne,  E.  J.  Improvements  in  the  ma-  This  invention  consists— -1.  In  a new  ar- 
nufacture  of  covered  thread . (A  communi-  rangement  of  the  parts  of  a direct-acting 

cation.)  Patent  dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  compound  expansive  steam  engine,  and  in  a 

1226.)  new  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  three-port 

^ These  improvements  consist  in  covering  slide  valves. 
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Duniop,  C.  T.  Improvements  in  the  ma-  - 
nufacture  of  chlorine.  Patent  dated  May  31,  ! 
1855.  (No.  1243.) 

This  invention  consists  in  preparing  artifi- 
cial oxide  of  manganese  from  the  residuum 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine. 
The  special  process  which  the  inventor  pre- 
fers to  adopt,  is  the  transformation  of  the 
chloride  of  manganese  into  a carbonate  of 
manganese,  by  the  agency  of  any  well-known 
means,  and  the  subjecting  of  the  carbonate 
thus  prepared  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  air. 

Bickerton,  S.  An  improved  oil  luhri-  j 
color.  Patent  dated  May  31,  1855.  (No. 
1246.) 

In  the  arrangement  described  by  the  in- 
ventor an  endless  chain  is  passed  over  a 
pulley,  and  hangs  down  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  an  oil  vessel,  so  that  when  the  cup 
is  charged  with  oil,  and  a small  shaft  caused 
to  rotate  by  the  movement  of  the  shaft  to 
be  lubricated,  the  chain  is  continually  car- 
ried over  the  small  pulley,  and  with  it  por- 
tions of  oil  are  taken  up. 

Colonoe,  A.  B.  A.  B.  E.  de.  An  im- 
proved  diving  apparatus.  Patent  dated  May 
31,  1855.  (No.  1247.) 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a tube  closed  I 
water-tight  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished  at 
the  sides  with  glazed  apertures  and  flexible 
tubes  or  gloves,  into  which  the  arms  of  the 
diver  may  pass,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
may  lay  hold  of  external  objects. 

Ashworth,  R.,  and  S.  Stott.  Certain 
appendages  to  and  improvements  in  machinery 
J or  preparing,  spinning,  doubling,  twisting, 
and  winding  fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated 
January  5,  1855.  (No.  1248.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  adaptation  to  and  employ- 
ment in  frames  for  preparing,  spinning,  doub- 
ling, twisting,  and  winding  fibrous  substances 
of  a compound  spindle  and  tube  or  collar  in 
combination  with  an  improved  flyer,  and 
parts  in  connection  therewith,  as  described. 

2.  The  pressing  together  of  the  rollers  used 
for  drawing  or  pressing  fibrous  substances 
by  means  of  an  clastic  material  or  spring,  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  exert  any  force  or 
"eight  upon  the  bearings  of  the  bottom  or 
under  rollers,  as  described. 

Worsdell,  T.  Improvements  in  lifting 
jacks.  Patent  dated  May  31,1855.  (No. 1219.) 

A full  description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  dyeing 
cotton  threads,  yarns,  and  twists.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  May  31,  1855.  . 
(No.  1250.) 

These  improvements  refer  to  the  dyeing  ; 
of  cotton  threads,  yarns,  and  twists  in  red, 
violet  or  lilac,  and  brown,  and  in  the  dif-  1 
ferent  shades  of  these  colours,  by  means  of 
madder,  garancinc,  and  alizarine.  The  co- 


I lours  imparted  are  “ fast  colours,”  and  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  inventor  resemble 
those  employed  in  printing  calicoes. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.,L.  C.de.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  vegetahi: 
and  animal  oils.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  June  1,  1855.  (No.  1252.) 

Claim.- - The  employment  of  iodine  and 
an  alkali,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  for  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  in  Colza  and  other  oils, 
which,  in  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients, are  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 

Peyton,  R.,  and  A.  S.  Stocker.  Im- 
provements in  ths  manufacture  of  bedsteads. 
Patent  dated  June  1,  1855.  (No.  1253.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining 
wooden  pillars,  standards,  posts  or  legs, 
with  metal  collars  or  corner  pieces  to  which 
the  end  and  side  rails  are  hinged  ; and  in 
constructing  the  posts,  pillars,  or  legs  so  as 
to  receive  the  metal  collars,  and  secure 
them  firmly  thereto. 

Venant,  C.  I.  C.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  roasting  coffee  and  other  substances. 
Patent  dated  June  1,  1855.  (No.  1254.) 

Claims — 1.  The  use  of  rotating  cylinders 
or  chambers  with  an  internal  Hue  or  central 
passage  through  which  the  heat  passes, 

\ whereby  the  coffee  is  subjected  to  heat 
radiating  from  the  centre,  as  weil  as  that 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  2. 
Subjecting  coffee  after  it  has  been  roasted 
to  the  action  of  the  aromatic  vapours  pass- 
ing off  from  another  parcel  of  coffee  under- 
going the  process  of  roasting  in  a separate 
chamber. 

Pellenz,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  wheels.  Patent  dated  June 
1,  1855.  (No.  1255.) 

The  inventor  describes  a wheel  in  which 
a combination  of  a disc  and  spokes  is  em- 
ployed. 

Whytock,  R.  Improvements  in  colouring 
yarns  or  threads  intended  to  form  elements  of 
various  loom  fabrics,  and  for  crochet  work  and 
knitting.  Patent  dated  June  1,  1855.  (No. 
1256.) 

Claims.  — 1.  Printing  by  means  of  pulleys 
pressing  the  yarn  upwards  against  a glass 
plate  or  flat  substance  under  which  a consi- 
derable length  of  yarn  or  thread  is  placed 
evenly  ready  to  be  printed.  2.  “ Printing 
by  pulleys  without  table  or  cylinder,  but 
colouring  between  revolving  pulleys  as  de- 
scribed.” 

Spencer,  H.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  twisting  and  winding  spun 
! yarns  or  threads.  Patent  dated  June  1,  1855. 
j (No.  1257.) 

! This  invention  consists — 1.  In  placing 
cops  or  bobbins  of  yarn  or  thread  upon 
■ spindles  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  addi- 
tional twists  by  means  of  flyers.  2.  J u 
winding  the  yarn  or  thread  after  it  is  twisied 
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on  to  vertical  bobbins  or  swifts,  the  same 
being  driven  by  friction  surfaces. 

Boyd,  J.  Improvements  in  letter -press 
printing  machines . Patent  dated  June  2, 

18 55.  (No.  1258.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  stopping 
the  impressing  cylinders  during  the  back 
action  of  the  reciprocating  table.  2.  In  the 
use  of  conically-shaped  impressing  cylinders 
and  horizontal  circular  rotating,  or  partially 
revolving  tables,  as  applied  to  letter-press 
printing  machines.  3.  In  the  application 
of  the  quadrant  (or  sector)  motion  to  the 
under  side  of  the  tables  of  printing  machines 
to  give  them  a reciprocating  motion. 

Lane,  J.  and  J.  Taylor.  An  improved 
engine.  Patent  dated  June  2,  1855.  (No. 
1250.) 

The  inventors  employ  a circular  piston 
which  has  a slot  across  the  face  of  it,  and 
which  is  fixed  on  a shaft.  In  the  slot  a flat 
plate  or  tongue-piece  of  the  full  width  of 
the  piston  is  fitted,  and  extends  above  the 
circular  face  of  the  piston  to  the  inner  cir- 
cular side  of  the  cylinder  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed, and  when  travelling  round  has  an 
excentric  motion,  and  runs  concentrically 
to  the  outer  rotating  cylinder. 

Little,  C.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 
Patent  dated  June  2,  1855.  (No.  1262.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of 
weighted  bell  crank  levers  working  with  one 
end  in  a folding  box  for  inclining  the  flaps 
of  the  envelope  previous  to  the  second  de- 
scent of  the  plunger.  2.  In  a mode  of  feed- 
ing from  a pile  of  blanks  by  a peculiar 
arrangement  of  lever  fitted  at  the  extremity 
with  any  suitable  soft  or  elastic  substance. 

Cartwright,  H.  An  improved  steam- 
cock.  Patent  dated  June  2,  1855.  (No. 
1263.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  balance, 
or  nearly  balance,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
upon  the  plug  of  the  cock,  by  causing  the 
steam  to  act  upon  the  plug  equally  all 
round  it. 

Armelin,  F.  C.,  jun.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  ploughs.  Patent  dated  June  2, 
1855.  (No.  1264.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  fitting  or  fastening  of 
the  pieces  composing  the  plough  by  means 
of  wedges  and  keys  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  separated  and  refitted.  2:  The  addi- 
tion to  the  sole  of  a heel-piece,  which  may 
be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out.  3.  A 
particular  construction  of  ploughshare  fast- 
ened in  by  means  of  wedges,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a moveable  ploughshare  point, 
separate  from  the  feather,  ami  fastened  by 
keys.  4.  Certain  arrangements  for  fastening 
a draught-chain  or  rod,  which  serves  as  a 
draught- chain.  5.  An  arrangement  for 
connecting  the  coulter  to  the  bearer  by 


means  of  a tie- piece  and  wedge  or  key. 

6.  The  general  arrangement  of  parts  de- 
scribed. 

Godefroy,  P.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  gutta  percha.  Patent  dated 
June  4,  1855.  (No.  1268.) 

The  principal  part  of  these  improvements 
consists  in  combining  the  shells  of  the  fruit 
of  the  cocoa  nut-tree  in  a finely  ground 
state  with  gutta  percha. 

Kaye,  H.  J.,  and  P.  Burrell.  An  im- 
proved mode  of  communicating  to  each  of  two 
trains  that  are  in  motion  the  distance  they  re- 
spectively are  from  each  other.  Patent  dated 
June  4,  1855.  (No.  1270.) 

This  invention  “ consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electro-magnetism  to  the  raising  or 
otherwise  moving,  by  means  of  a train  in 
motion,  of  a succession  of  rods  placed  on 
and  connected  with  a line  of  railway,  or  a* 
railway  station,  to  a height  varying  with  the 
distance  of  the  train  from  the  rod  raised  or 
otherwise  moved,  and  which  height  is  in- 
dexed on  the  engine.” 

Eley,  W.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  detonating  caps  for  fire-arms.  Pa- 
tent dated  June  4,  1855.  (No.  1272.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  so  to  con- 
struct the  interior  surface  of  a detonating 
cap,  that  when  pressed  on  to  a nipple,  it 
shall  offer  to  the  passage  through  the  nipple, 
a flexible  water-proof  surface,  which  shall 
close  the  orifice  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  air,  water,  or  moisture  to  the 
charge. 

Morewood,  E.,  and  G.  Rogers.  Im- 
provements in  coating  sheets  of  wrought -iron. 
Patent  dated  June  4,  1855.  (No.  1273.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  sheets 
are  to  be  first  cleansed  by  dilute-acid  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  then  covered  over  with 
some  one  or  more  of  the  following  substances 
in  a solved  or  melted  state,  viz.,  turpentine, 
resins,  lac,  gums,  oil,  grease,  gelatinous  or 
bituminous  matter.  Sheets  so  prepared  will 
he  ready  to  be  soldered  without  being  first 
coated  with  tin. 

Green,  G.  Improvements  in  sawing  ma- 
chinery. Patent  dated  June  4,  1855.  (No. 
1274.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  two  independent  feed  motions  to  a sawing- 
machine  or  frame,  by  means  of  two  ratchet 
wheels  and  pinions,  one  ratchet  wheel  and 
pinion  being  fixed  to  a hollow  shaft,  and  the 
other  on  a shaft  which  passes  through  the 
latter,  &c. 

Newton,  W.  E.  An  improved  construc- 
tion of  ships ’ auger.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  June  4,  1855.  (No.  1275.) 

Claim. — Affixing  to  the  end  of  an  auger 
stock  a separate  piece  to  constitute  the  cut- 
ting pari,  and  securing  it  in  position  by- 
means  of  a dovetail  notch  or  notches,  and  a 
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screw,  with  or  without  a steadying  pin  as 
described. 

Puls,  F.  Improvements  in  electro-coating 
iron.  Patent  dated  June  5,  18.5.3.  (No. 
1276*.) 

Claims . — 1.  “ The  regulating  or  modulat- 
ing of  the  intensity  or  quantity  of  the 
electric  current  from  the  battery  proportion- 
ately to  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  to  be 
coated,  thus  causing  the  zinc  to  be  deposited 
upon  the  iron  in  the  smallest  possible  par- 
ticles or  atoms,  thereby  securing  a perfect 
adhesion  of  the  zinc  to  the  iron.  2.  The 
employment  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of 
zinc,  or  double  or  treble  salts  of  the  same, 
with  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  for  the 
purpose  described.  3.  The  rinsing  of  the 
exhausted  fluid  from  the  bath  in  the  battery, 
and  that  from  the  battery  in  the  bath.” 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvements  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  motive  power . (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  June  5,  1855.  (No.  1279.) 

The  inventor  describes  a combination  of 
a pneumatic  machine  with  a number  of  pipes 
furnished  with  pistons  at  their  extremities, 
and  a number  of  cylinders,  the  parts  being 
so  arranged  that  the  motive  power  which 
works  the  pneumatic  machine  sets  in  motion 
all  the  pistons. 

Coffin,  D.  N.  B.,  jun.  A new  and  useful 
improvement  in  self-closing  stop-cocks.  Patent 
dated  June  5,  1855.  (No.  1280.) 

Claim. — The  application  of  elastic  pack- 
ing, so  that  it  shall  perform  the  two  duties 
of  packing  the  valve  stem  and  constantly 
pressing  the  valve  towards  its  seat. 

Curtice,  C.  A new  and  improved  light 
alarm  or  burglar  annunciator , or  apparatus 
to  give  alarm  when  a burglarious  attempt  is 
made  to  enter  a room  or  dwelling.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  June  5,  1855. 
(No.  1282.) 

The  inventor  so  connects  a match  holder 
and  a bell-spring  with  a slide,  that  the 
spring  of  the  slide  on  being  set  free  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  shall  not  only  elevate 
the  match  holder,  but  also  set  the  bell  in 
motion. 

Barrows,  T.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wool.  Patent  dated  June  5,  1855. 
(No.  1283.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  nitre  or  any  of  its  equivalent  salts  to  wool 
•n  a warm  bath,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  wool  when  it  has  become  changed,  as 
well  as  for  cleansing,  softening,  and  prepar- 
mg  it,  so  as  to  better  adapt  it  to  receive 
dyes  and  be  flnished  into  fabrics. 

Allen,  E.  An  improved  breech-loading 
fire-arm.  Patent  dated  June  5,  1855.  (No. 
1284.) 

This  invention  consists  in  so  combining 
a rotary  or  moveable  breech  and  a charge 
chamber  with  the  barrel  of  a fire-arm,  that 


the  breech  shall  uncover  the  passage  into 
the  barrel,  and  the  charge-chamber  be 
brought  into  a position  to  permit  a cartridge 
to  be  passed  into  it  and  the  barrel,  when 
the  breech  and  charge-chamber  are  rotated 
in  one  direction,  and  that  when  they  are 
rotated  in  the  opposite  direction  the  breech 
shall  be  made  to  cover  the  passage  into  the 
barrel,  and  the  chamber  in  conjunction  with 
the  barrel,  be  caused  to  bend,  break,  and 
hold  the  cartridge,  &o. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Methven,  D.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stoppers  for  bottles  and  other 
vessels.  Application  dated  May  26,  1855. 
(No.  1204.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
stopper  of  a hollow  piece  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber  or  cork,  which  has  a cone  to 
enter  at  the  end  which  passes  into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  this  cone  being  acted  upon  by 
a screw  and  nut. 

Neufff.k,  G.  An  improved  mode  of  pro- 
ducing patterns  niton  floorcloths  and  other 
ornamental  coverings  for  floors , walls,  tables , 
and  other  surfaces.  Application  dated  May 
26,  1855.  (No.  1205.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  laying 
delible  colours  upon  a surface  prepared 
with  coats  of  a composition  of  oil  and  co- 
louring matter,  and  in  varnishing  and  wash- 
ing the  whole  over  in  a suitable  manner. 

Bellfokd,  A.  E.  L.  Improved  machi- 
nery to  be  used  in  preparing  flax,' hemp,  and 
other  fibrous  matters.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  May  26,  1855.  (No. 
1208.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  ma- 
chinery for  effecting  some  of  the  preparatory 
operations  which  hemp,  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  materials  have  to  go  through  before 
being  heckled  and  combed. 

Fullwood,  B.  Improvements  in  the 
purification  of  mineral,  vegetable , and  animal 
matters  containing  oily , bituminous , resinous, 
ammoniacal,  and  aqueous  qualities.  Applica- 
tion dated  May  28, 1855.  (No.  1211.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  purification 
of  the  matters  named  in  the  title  by  certain 
chemical  and  mechanical  means,  in  lieu  of 
by  distillation. 

Mories,  F.  dr.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing motive  power.  Application  dated  May 
28,1855.  (No.  1216.) 

This  invention  consists  “in  alternately 
displacing  gravity  which  is  called  into 
action  by  human,  horse,  or  animal  power, 
or  any  attraction  or  impulsion  whatever.”  ! 

Bell  ford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
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sewing  machines.  Application  dated  May 
28,  1855.  (No.  1217.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a looper  of  a 
novel  kind,  operating  in  combination  with 
a needle  to  form  a stitch  with  a single 
thread;  in  a certain  method  of  operating  the 
needle  in  connection  with  the  aforesaid 
looper  to  throw  the  thread  over  its  point ; &c. 

Salt,  T.  P.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  legs.  Application  dated 
May  28, 1855.  (No.  1220.) 

This  invention  consists  in  substituting  for 
the  mechanism  employed  for  obtaining  the 
movements  in  an  artificial  leg,  a cord  of 
vulcanized  India-rubber  or  other  equivalent 
elastic  material,  which  is  secured  to  certain 
fixed  points,  and  passes  over  friction  rollers 
under  the  knee  and  at  the  instep. 

Clowes,  E.  An  improved  construction  of 
spring  for  resisting  sudden  and  continuous 
pressure.  (A  communication.)  Applica- 
tion dated  May  29, 185.5.  (No.  1227.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a spring  composed  of  several  plates 
of  steel,  bent  to  the  form  of  a bow,  and 
placed  together  loosely  in  pairs,  their  ends 
being  confined  in  suitable  guides  which 
sufficiently  expose  the  spring  to  permit  of 
any  broken  or  defective  plates  being  re- 
placed easily. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  casting 
metals.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  May  29,  1855.  (No.  1232.)*, 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a circular  chill  or  mould  fitted 
into  the  end  of  a shaft  working  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically  in  suitable  bearings, 
and  rotated  at  a high  velocity  by  gearing  or 
driving  pulleys. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  stamp- 
ing and  embossing  presses.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  May  29,  1855. 
(No.  1233.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  required  number  of  dif- 
ferent stamps  fitted  to  work  vertically  in 
the  overhanging  extremity  of  the  curved 
bracket  or  arm  of  an  embossing  or  stamp- 
ing press,  such  stamps  being  individually 
brought  in  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
stamped  by  a lever  handle  working  on  a 
swivel  or  pivot  centre  in  the  top  of  the 
bracket,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  laterally 
in  order  to  be  brought  into  any  one  of  the 
stamps  desired. 

M‘Low,  T.  Improvements  in  screw-pro- 
pellers. Application  dated  May  29,  1855. 
(No.  1234.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  form- 
ing the  blades  of  screw-propellers,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  water  from 
spreading  out  at  right  angles  or  radiating 
from  the  propeller  shaft  by  the  centrifugal 
action  of  the  blades. 


Aked,  R.  D.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  stands  for  supporting  crochet 
reels  when  in  use.  Application  dated  May 
30,  1855.  (No.  1235.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  a mode 
of  supporting  the  reel  in  the  stand  so  as  to 
reduce  the  friction  of  the  parts  upon  which 
the  reel  turns  when  in  use,  and  thus  to 
enable  the  material  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
freely  at  all  times,  instead  of  by  jerks  as 
heretofore. 

Wharton,  E.  Improvements  in  ordnance 
and  fire-arms.  Application  dated  May  31, 
1855.  (No.  1237.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  forming 
the  bore  of  ordnance  of  steel,  by  lining  them 
with  a steel  tube  supported  internally,  ami 
carried  by  a loam  core  concentrically  with 
the  centre  of  the  mould,  which  is  placed  in 
a vertical  position,  the  fiuid  metal  being  run 
in  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  and  flowing  up  and 
around  the  steel  tube  or  cylinder. 

Wharton,  E.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  metal  tubes.  Ap- 
plication dated  May  31,  1855.  (No.  1238.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a machine  for 
rolling  various-sized  tubes  of  copper,  brass, 
or  other  alloys  with  one  set  of  rolls  which 
have  but  one  groove  or  aperture,  &c. 

J ull ion,  J.  L.  The  manufacture  of 
paper , cardt  and  millboard , from  certain 
vegetable  productions . Application  dated 

May  31,  1855.  (No.  1240.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  manufacture 
paper,  card,  and  millboard  of  the  fibres  of 
the  banana  and  plantain,  of  waste  or  pressed 
sugar-canes,  and  of  the  various  waterfiags 
that  abound  in  warm  countries, .by  dusting 
the  said  substances  in  the  machine  called  a 
devil,  cutting  them  in  a common  chaff  cut- 
ting box,  boiling  them  in  a dilute  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  with  or  without  steam  pres, 
sure,  and  bleaching  in  the  usual  way  with 
hypochloride  of  lime. 

Leetch,  J.  An  improved  construction  of 
helmet  or  head-dress . Application  dated 

May  30,  1855.  (No.  1241.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a helmet  of  a 
light  frame,  made  of  steel-bands  or  springs 
so  arranged  over  and  about  an  inner  cap  of 
leather  or  other  material  as  to  entirely  pro- 
tect the  head  from  outward  violence. 

Rimington,  W.,  junior.  A new  spring- 
hinge  for  swing  doors.  Application  dated 
May  31,  1855.  (No.  1242.) 

The  inventor  employs  levers  of  the  third 
order,  each  acting  upon  a powerful- tempered 
steel  spring.  To  these  levers  hooked  pieces 
are  connected  and  placed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  each  other,  embracing 
a pin  fixed  into  a wrought-iron  arm  or  lever 
attached  to  or  formed  upon  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  hinge  turns,  &c. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  W.  An  improvement  ap- 
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pUedble  to  telescopes  and  other  similar  optical 
instruments.  Application  dated  May  31, 
1855.  No.  1244. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
to  the  object-end  of  portable  telescopes,  or 
other  similar  optical  instruments,  of  a re- 
flector consisting  of  a mirror  or  a prism,  so 
that  the  objectvto  be  viewed  may  be  received 
thereon  at  right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope.  * 

Sachs,  H.  An  improved  construction  of 
fountain-pen.  Application  dated  May  31, 
1855.  (No.  1245.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
stem  of  the  pen-holder  a reservoir  for  ink. 
The  top  is  closed  with  an  adjustable  cap, 
which,  when  raised,  will  admit  to  the  reser- 
voir air  which  will  force  the  iuk  out  at  the 
other  end. 

Jackson,  A.,  E.  Kershaw,  and  J.  Ro- 
berts. Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 
Application  dated  June  1,  1855.  (No. 
1251.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  the 
operations  of  picking  and  shedding  by  a 
sun  and  planet  motion ; and  in  obtaining  a 
positive  delivery  motion  by  means  of  a 
ratchet  wheel  giving  a surface  traversing 
motion,  &c. 

Taylor,  J.,  and  "W.  Smith.  Improve- 
ments in  the  chairs  of  railways . Application 
dated  June  2,  1855.  (No.  1260.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  a joint 
and  middle  chair  with  one  jaw,  and  fixing, 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  wood  key,  a 
loose  piece  of  iron  by  means  of  bolts  or 
cotters ; also  in  making  a chair  in  two 
parts,  with  a jaw  on  each  part,  the  joint  of 
the  two  parts  pressing  transversely  under 
the  rail,  both  pieces  being  bolted  together 
at  each  end. 

Coe,  C.  Improvements  in  the  mode  or 
method  of  manufacturing  druggets,  Lockings , 
pilot  cloths,  blankets , or  similar  strong  mate- 
rials. (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  June  2,  1855.  (No.  1261.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  use  an  extra 
floating  warp  of  cotton  or  similar  material, 
and  confine  it  to  the  centre  or  interior  of 
the  goods  above  mentioned,  still  preserving 
a woollen  face  on  both  sides. 

Galante,  H.  An  improved  surgical  in- 
jection-bottle. Application  dated  June  2, 
1855.  (No.  1265.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  injection- 
bottle  formed  of  an  elastic  or  other  material, 
and  of  such  a shape  as  to  stand  upright 
when  placed  on  a flat  surface. 

Gore,  J.  T.  An  improved  mode  of  con- 
structing boxes  or  cases  for  holding  needles, 
buttons,  and  other  wares.  Application  dated 
June  2,  1855.  (No.  1266.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  con- 
atruct  the  above-named  boxes  in  such  man- 


ner that  packets  of  any  particular  article 
may  be  kept  together,  and  presented  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  box,  ready  to  be  removed 
when  required. 

Staite,  M.  The  manufacture  of  a new 
black  paint.  Application  dated  June  4, 
1855.  (No.  1267.) 

The  inventor  crushes  carbon  by  means  of 
hammers  and  rollers,  and  grinds  it  by 
means  of  stones,  and  then  takas  the  dust 
and  passes  it  through  sieves  (of  about  3,000 
holes  to  an  inch),  or  subjects  it  to  suc- 
cessive washings  in  large  tubs.  When  a 
sufficiently  fine  dust  or  sediment  is  procured, 
he  mixes  it  with  linseed  oil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  6 gallons  to  a ton,  and  re- 
grinds it  to  a fine  soluble  paste. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  November  9,  1855. 

2520.  John  Olive  and  William  Olive,  of  Wool- 
fold, near  Bury,  Lancaster,  rail  way -carriage  build- 
ers. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels 
for  railway  and  other  purposes. 

Dated  November  17,  1855. 

2596.  Joseph  Shaw,  of  New  King-street,  Hull, 
Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents  arising  from  collisions  on  railways. 

Dated  November  23,  1855. 

2643.  John  Henry  Hutchinson,  of  East  Retford, 
Nottingham,  gentleman.  Improved  machinery  for 
converting  rectilinear  motion  into  rotary  motion. 

2645.  John  Jobson,  of  Litchurch,  Derby,  iron- 
founder.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway-chairs. 

Dated  November  24,  1855. 

2649.  Jean  Lobstein,  of  Paris,  Rue  de  l’Echi- 
quier,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improvements 
in  sewing-machines. 

2651.  Robert  Knowles,  of  Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock.  Lancaster,  mechanic.  Improvements  in 
winding  on  in  certain  machines  for  spinning  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2653.  Charles  Sanderson,  of  Sheffield,  York, 
merchant.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

Dated  November  26,  1855. 

2655.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Margueritte,  che- 
mist, of  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  precipi- 
tating certain  salts. 

2657.  John  Wilkes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  An  improvement  or  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  copper  and  alloys 
of  copper. 

2659.  Francois  Coignet,  of  Rue  Hauteville, 
Paris,  France.  Certain  improvements  in  the  use 
and  preparation  of  plastic  materials  or  composi- 
tions to  be  used  as  artificial  stone,  or  as  concrete 
or  cement  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

2661.  Frederick  Osbourn,  of  Aldersgate-street, 
London,  tailor.  Improved  machinery  for  pressing, 
smoothing,  or  finishing  garments  or  parts  of  gar- 
ments. 

2663.  John  J ulius  Clero  de  Clerville,  of  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  Middlesex.  Improvements 
in  preparing  oil  with  other  matters  for  painting. 
A communication  from  Felix  Abate,  of  Paris. 

2665.  Robert  Bell,  of  Glassford-street,  Glasgow. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  fa- 
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brins  when  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  wool,  | 
cotton,  and  silk. 

Hated  November  27,  1855. 

2667.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements 
in  breech-loading  fire-arms.  A communication.  I 
2669.  Hiran^  Hyde,  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  gen-  ] 
tleman.  An  improved  manufacture  of  lubricating  ( 
oil.  A communication. 

2671.  Charles  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States.  A new  or  improved  method  of  manufac- 
turing boots  or  shoes.  A communication  from 
Henry  G.  Tyer  and  John  Helm,  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States.  , 

2673.  Charles  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States.  A new  or  improved  process  of  preparing 
cloth  so  as  to  render  it  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  im- 
pervious to  water,  but  not  so  to  air,  such  cloth 
being  particularly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  or  various  other  articles  of  dress 
or  utility.  A communication  from  Henry  G.Tyer 
and  John  Helm,  of  New  Jersey,  United  States. 

2675.  George  Louis  Stott,  of  St.  George’s,  Glou- 
cester. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

2677.  John  Henry’  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’a-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
windlasses,  capstans,  and  other  purchases,  parts 
of  which  are  applicable  to  the  transmission  of  mo- 
tive power.  A communication  from  Louis  Frede- 
ric Francois  David,  of  Havre,  France,  chain  manu- 
facturer. 

2679.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s- inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  India-rubber 
nnd  gutta  percha,  and  in  the  applications  thereof. 

A communication  from  Henii  Victor  Wacrenier,  | 
of  Paris,  France. 

2681.  George  Richardson,  of  Craig’s-court,  Clia-  ! 
ring-cross,  Middlesex,  merchant  and  contractor  for 
railway  plant  and  stores.  Improvements  in  chain 
cables  and  other  chains.  A communication. 

Doled  December  14,  1855.  . | 

2824.  William  Philippi,  of  Regent-street,  Mid- 
dlesex. Improvements  in  coating  iron  with  tin. 

2826.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfiehl,  of  Sussex- 
place,  Loughborough-road,  Surrey.  Improvements  | 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cut  pile  | 
fabrics.  A communication. 

2828.  Edward  Orange  Wild  man  Whitehouse,  of 
Brighton,  Sussex,  surgeon.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  fluids. 

Dated  December  15,  1855. 

2830.  William  Henry  Newman,  of  Cannon-street- 
road,  Middlesex,  corn-dealer.  An  improved  fire- 
lighter. 

2832.  Thomas  Warren,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
glass-manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture and  moulding  or  shaping  of  glass. 

2834.  Edward  Brown  Hutchinson,  of  Monrgate- 
street,  London,  artist.  An  improved  apparatus  for 
forming  and  cutting  elliptical  figures. 

2840.  Samuel  Stewart,  of  Clement’s-lane,  Lon- 
don, consulting  engineer.  An  improved  combined 
engine  and  gas  exhauster,  and  also  improvements 
in  the  valves  of  such  exhausters. 

2812.  Paul  Marie  Salomon,  of  Rue  Neuve,  St. 
Eustache,  Jacques  Loir  Montgaxan,  of  Rue  Ue 
Bondy,  and  Charles  Marie  Joseph  de  Flers,  of  Rue 
Latitte,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas  from  coals,  and  in  the  production 
of  bituminous  coke  in  that  manufacture,  and  al>o 
in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

Dated  September  17,  1855. 

2844.  George  Collier  hnd  John  Crossley,  both  of 
Halifax,  York,  and  James  William  Crossley,  of 
Brighnuae,  Halifax.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
employed  in  drying  and  stretching  woven  fabrics. 


2816.  Henry  Stewart,  of  Baker-street,  Middle- 
sex, gentleman.  A machine  or  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  forks,  spoons,  and  other  like 
curved  articles. 

2818.  Otnrod  Cofteen  Evans,  doctor  of  medicine, 
of  New  York,  United  States.  Improvements  in 
digging  machinery. 

2850.  George  Gotts  Golding,  at  Messrs.  W. 
Cubitts  and  Co’s.,  GrayVinn-road,  London.  Im- 
provements in  boilers  for  heating,  warming,  or 
laixing  steam. 

2852.  James  Leitch,  sugar-refiner,  Ellenborough- 
street.  Liverpool,  Lancaster.  Improvements  in 
filtering  sugars  and  other  saccharine  matters. 

2854.  Jean  Jacques  Fontaine,  of  Paris.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

2856.  Andrew  Small,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  ship- 
chandler.  Improvements  in  marine  compasses, 
and  in  apparatus  applicable  thereto. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

2880.  Dundas  Smith  Porteous,  of  Paisley,  Ren- 
frew. Scotland.  Regulating  the  pressure  of  gas, 
steam,  water,  or  other  fluids.  December  20,  1855. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  “ London  Gazette,'*  January  lsf, 
1856.) 

1860.  Frederick  Paget.  An  improved  holder  for 
steel  or  other  pens  by  which  ink  is  supplied  to 
them.  A communication. 

1895.  Edward  Field.  Improvements  in  presses 
or  machinery  for  embossing  and  colouring. 

1897.  Dupont  de  Bussac.  The  combination  of 
hydriodic  acid,  watery  or  oily,  or  salts  of  iodine 
with  tannic  acid,  the  constituting  parts  of  cinchona 
or  of  sarsaparilla,  or  of  the  leaves  of  the  walnut- 
tree  and  iron,  or  with  one  or  several  of  these 
bodies. 

1901.  Jacob  J.  Lownds.  An  improved  extension 
pen  and  pencil-case. 

1903.  Jules  Theodore  Alexandre  Zinkernagel. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaic-work. 

1906.  Charles  Claus.  Improvements  in  remov- 
ing hairs  from  hides  and  skins. 

1907.  Victor  Fouchier.  Improvements  in  con- 
structing and  preparing  mill-stones. 

1929.  Eugene  Carless.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  leather,  suitable  for  book- 
binding and  other  putposcs. 

1930.  Adam  Hall  Hardy  and  Jacob  Ilardy  For- 
dolf.  A compound  pill  and  ointment  for  the  cure 
of  scorbutic  and  similar  disorders  of  the  human 
body. 

1937.  Emile  Constantin  Fritz  Sautclet.  An  im- 
proved impermeable  cloth  or  fabric  for  sheltering, 
covering,  and  preserving  In  various  purpose*. 

1938.  James  Smith.  Improvements  in  children's 
carriages  or  perambulators  and  invalid  carriages. 

1915.  Auguste  Edouard  I.oradoux  Bellford.  Im- 
provements iu  percussion-guns.  A communica- 
tion. 

1966.  Rudolph  Schramm.  A new  process  for 
treating  cotton-seed  for  the  purpose  of  and  pre- 
vious to  the  obtaining  of  oil  from  it.  A commu- 
nication. 

1968.  George  Frederick  Rose.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  lithographic  and  copperplate  printing- 

l presses. 

1987.  Edouard  Sy.  A new  method  of  obtaining 
motive  power. 

2006.  James  Henry  Bull.  Improvements  in 
I fountain-inkstands. 
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2120.  John  Palmer.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  reaping-machines. 

2283.  William  Lyall.  Improvements  in  spinning 
machinery,  applicable  also  to  roving  machinery. 

2329.  John  Talbot  Pitman.  An  improvement  in 
fire-arms.  A communication. 

2491.  Joseph  Schloss.  A new  mounting  for 
travelling-bags. 

2512.  Henry  John  Betjemann.  Improvements 
in  expanding  or  extending  tables.  Partly  a com- 
munication. 

2520.  John  Olive  and  William  Olive.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  wheels  for  railway 
and  other  purposes. 

2645.  John  Jobson.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  railway-chairs. 

2604.  James  Clark.  Improvements  in  the  chain- 
wheels  used  on  capstans,  windlasses,  and  other 
axes. 

2667.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements 
in  breech-loading  fire-arms.  A communication. 

2669.  Hiram  Hyde.  An  improved  manufacture 
of  lubricating  oil.  A communication. 

2671.  Charles  Rice.  A new  or  improved  method 
of  manufacturing  boots  or  shoes.  A communica- 
tion. 

2673.  Charles  Rice.  A new  or  improved  process 
of  preparing  cloth  so  as  to  render  it  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  impervious  to  water,  but  not  so  as  to  air, 
such  cloth  being  particularly  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  or  various  articles  of 
dress  or  utility.  A communication. 

2674.  Samuel  Amos  Kirby.  Improvements  in 
open  stoves  and  grates  for  rooms  and  apartments.  | 

2736.  William  Beatson.  Improvements  in  treat- 
in  g borates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a new  com-  ■ 
position  formed  therewith,  suitable  for  glazing  j 
and  other  purposes  for  which  borax  has  been  or 
may  be  employed. 

2747.  Ebenezer  Poulson.  A new  constructed 
engine  to  be  worked  either  by  steam  or  principally 
by  manual  labour. 

2802.  Alexandre  Forot.  Improvements  in  para- 
sols. 

2812.  Thomas  Rickett.  Improvements  in  pres- 
sure-gauges. 

2826.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cut 
pile  fabrics.  A communication. 

2832.  Thomas  Warren.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  moulding  or  shaping  of  glass. 

2885.  Ebenezer  Rogers.  Improvements  in 
Mfcty-doors  for  mines. 

2880.  DundaB  Smith  Porteous.  Regulating  the 
pressure  of  gas,  steam,  water,  or  other  fluids. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
°\a  Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  IIAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1852. 

1149.  Jean  Louis  David. 

1172.  John  Mason. 

1174.  William  Beckett  Johnson. 

1185.  Francis  Alton  Calvert. 

1197.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 
ford. 


1202.  James  Ward  and  William  Barman. 
1853. 

9.  Matthew'  Tomlinson. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  December  21, 

1471.  Henry  Walker. 

1473.  Charles  Moreau- Marine. 

14S3.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes. 

1484.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Loren zi. 

1491.  Thomas  Barling. 

1510.  Joshua  Horton  and  Thomas  Hor- 
ton. 

1518.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant. 
1530.  Richard  Roberts  and  George  Cop- 
pock. 

1549.  Edmund  Hart. 

1586.  Thomas  Sadleir. 

1628.  Pietro  Bertinetti. 

168,5.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 

2079.  William  Frederick  Thomas. 

2117.  John  Henrv  Linsey. 

2151.  Henry  Hughes. 

2245.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

2253.  James  Murdoch. 

2324.  William  Henry  Walton. 

2366.  Alfred  Gregory  and  John  Jillings. 
2394,  Frederick  Crace  Calvert. 

Sealed  December  28,  1855. 

1479.  John  Skelley. 

1485.  Henri  Dembinski. 

1487.  John  Broadbent  and  Stanley  Peter 

Y'oule. 

1489.  John  Weems. 

1493.  John  Birch. 

1499.  Robert  Muckelt. 

J509.  Samuel  Oddy. 

| 1515.  James  Bullougli,  Robert  Willan, 

and  John  Walmslev. 

1520.  James  Beckett  and  William  Seed. 
1522.  John  Gedge. 

1539.  James  Palmer. 

1555.  Charles  Frederick  Bielefeld. 

1559.  John  Bethel). 

1585.  Francis  Hamilton. 

1598.  Pierre  Laroche. 

1613.  Charles  Toy e. 

1615.  Thomas  Trapp. 

1629.  David  Fisken  and  Thomas  Robert 

Hay  Fisken. 

1633.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1634.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1635.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

I 1642.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1658.  Janies  Tildesley. 

1729.  William  Fletcher  Coles. 

1734.  Herbert  Mackwortli. 

1S27.  Walter  Brown. 

The  above  Patents  all  hear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr.  Mushet  writes  as  follows:—”  In  the  grand 
summary  which  winds  up  last  week  at  once  the 
projectile  controversy  and  the  old  year,  I was 
struck  with  the  thrice-repeated  assertion,  that  I 
had  been  the  largest  and  most  voluminous  of  the 
controversialists.  I was  aware  of  taking  great  in- 
terest in  the  discOsslon,  and  did  propose,  when  the 
smoke  of  declamation  had  cleared  away,  and  the 
adversaries  commenced  to  write  to  and  not  from 
the  subject,  to  have  offered  something  on  the 
points  I promised.  I remembered  I had  given  a 
puff  or  two  to  aid  the  clearance  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  believing  I had  been  more  a looker-on  than  a 
legion,  1 was  induced  to  refer  back,  and  have  ex- 
tracted from  your  numbers  the  following  statistics 
of  the  four  most  voluminous  combatants, — a regu- 
lar crescendo : — 1 Mechanic  *• — 3 letters,  columns. 
Mushet — 4 do.,  8^L.  do.  Hopkins— 6 do.,  12Jdo. 
‘W.’— 7 do.,  3S4  3o. 

*«  I do  not  doubt  that  faith,  as  you  state,  may 
sometimes  be  the  one  thing  needful  in  philosophy ; 
yet,  as  fact  is  not  always  to  be  despised,  I beg  to 
be  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  these  figures,  which 


will  involve  no  controversy.  I may,  perhaps,  add 
my  surprise  at  hearing  that  the  massy  breadth  of 
Mr.  Hopkins’s  weighty,  exact,  and  instructive 
style  is  not  generally  approved.” 

The  following  is  our  reply  to  these  remarks  of 
Mr.  Mushet:  1.  In  our  article  on  the  “Projectile 
Controversy,”  published  in  our  last  Number,  there 
is  no  **  thricc-repeated  assertion  ” that  he  “ had 
been  the  largest  and  most  voluminous  of  the  con- 
troversialists.” It  is  true  that  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Mushet  as  having  written  “ most  voluminously  ” 
in  the  dispute;  but  by  this  we  merely  meant 
“very  voluminously.”  2.  Mr.  Hopkins’s  style 
may  possess  “massy  breadth,”  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary;  but  we  affirm  again,  that 
it  is  frequently  neither  exact  nor  instructive,  but 
“ very  loose,  both  in  argument  and  language,”  as 
we  have  before  stated,  and  as  we  shall  probably 
have  further  occasion  to  show  shortly. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. — Your  communication  has  been 
duly  received,  and  will  very  soon  appear. 

C. — Your  numerous  letters,  which  require  a 
rather  long  answer,  shall  receive  it  shortly. 
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WHITWORTH'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ORDNANCE,  FIRE-ARMS,  PROJEC 
TILES,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURING  THE  SAME. 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 
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WHITWORTH’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ORDNANCE,  t IRE-ARMS,  PROJEC 
TILES,  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURING  THE  SAME. 

Havino  already  laid  before  our  readers  a full  description  of  Mr.  J.  Whitworth’s  improve- 
ments in  ordnance,  &c.,  patented  December  1,  1854,*  we  now  bring  to  their  notice  the 
subsequent  invention  of  that  gentleman,  patented  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1835. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  breech-loading  apparatus,  and 
consists  in  the  application  to  fire-arms  of  a moveable  breech  piece  oscillating  upon  a joint 
pin,  and  having  two  chambers,  which,  by  a reciprocating  action,  ean  be  alternately  moved 
by  hand  opposite  the  barrel.  A transverse  section  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  1 
of  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page.  The  barrel  has  screwed  on  at  the  breech  end  the 
metal  frame  or  breech  holder,  B,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  stock.  In  the  breech  holder, 
B,  is  placed  the  breech,  D,  having  two  chambers,  a,  o',  to  receive  the  cartridge  or  charge. 
It  is  made  to  oscillate  upon  the  pin,  ft,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  two  chambers  opposite  the 
end  of  the  barrel,  the  other  projecting  at  the  side  of  the  barrel  so  as  to  be  charged,  a por- 
tion of  the  stock  being  cut  away  for  that  purpose.  In  fig.  1,  the  double-chambered  breech, 
D,  is  shown  in  its  two  positions  in  full  and  dotted  lines.  The  breech  holder,  B,  has  two 
projections,  d and  d',  for  the  double-chambered  breech,  D,  to  abut  against.  The  projec- 
tion, d,  turns  upon  a pin  quarter  round  to  allow  the  double-chambered  breech  to  be  removed 
for  cleaning,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  employ  two  or  more  of  such  breech  pieces  for  rapid 
firing,  the  arrangement  affords  the  facility  of  readily  changing  the  breech  pieces.  To 
admit  of  this,  the  joint  pin,  ft,  has  one  flat  side,  e,  and  the  cylindrical  hole  through  the 
double-chambered  breech,  D,  has  a segment  cut  away.  The  double-chambered  breech,  D, 
is  adjustable  longitudinally  by  an  incline  and  screws,  so  as  to  remove  the  play  between  it 
and  the  end  of  the  barrel.  The  lock  and  trigger  of  the  gun  being  of  ordinary  construction 
are  not  shown.  The  hammer  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lock  instead  of  at  the  side,  an 
opening  being  ent  in  the  breech  holder,  B,  to  receive  it,  and  it  acts  alternately  upon  the 
nipples,  g,g' , as  they  are  brought  under  it.  To  retain  the  double-chambered  breech  piece 
in  suitable  positions  for  firing,  a pin  is  attached  to  and  worked  by  the  hammer,  which  at 
the  time  of  discharge  inserts  a pin  in  one  of  the  holes,  i,  s',  on  the  double-chambered  breech 
piece,  D,  corresponding  to  the  chambers,  a,  o'. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  an  improved  projectile,  which  is  made  of 
such  a shape  that  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  projectile  shall  exactly  correspond  to  and  fit 
the  internal  surface  of  the  barrel  for  which  it  is  intended,  so  that  if  the  barrel  have  a bore 
of  a spiral  polygonal  shape,  as  much  of  the  projectile  as  bears  upon  the  inside  of  the  barrel 
has  also  a spiral  polygonal  shape,  the  ends  of  the  projectile  being  of  the  ordinary  form.  In 
this  system  it  will  be  seen  that  the  projectile  bears  a similar  relation  to  the  barrel  which  an 
ordinary  moveable  screw  does  to  a fixed  nut.  This  projectile  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
ihe  improved  fire-arms  and  ordnance  described  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  above 
mentioned,  dated  December  1,  1855,  the  sectional  outline  of  which  is  a polygon  of  the 
same  number  of  sides  as  the  barrel,  and  the  longitudinal  lines  have  the  same  spiral  course 
as  the  rifled  interior  of  the  barrel.  The  rear  end  of  the  projectile  may  be  made  flat,  hol- 
low, or,  if  desirable,  of  any  other  shape.  The  front  end  is  conically  shaped,  similar  to 
ordinary  elongated  shot.  When  the  projectiles  are  made  up  into  cartridges  the  rear  end  of 
the  projectile  should  be  cut  away  or  shouldered  down,  so  as  to  leave  a shoulder  to  which 
the  casing  may  be  attached.  By  making  the  barrel  and  projectile  of  corresponding  shape, 
as  above  described,  Mr.  Whitworth  is  enabled  to  use  a harder  metal  or  combination  of 
metals  for  the  projectiles,  and  the  projectile  will  be  propelled  to  a greater  distance  by 
making  a mechanical  fit  in  the  first  instance,  and  employing  the  powder  to  propel  instead 
of  expending  it  to  compress  the  ball  into  the  grooves  of  a rifled  barrel.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  any  particular  apparatus  or  machine  to  obtain  the  peculiar  form,  but  prefers 
to  cast  the  projectile  of  an  approximate  shape  in  suitable  moulds,  and  to  press  it  into  or 
cut  it  to  the  exact  shape,  either  by  dies  in  an  ordinary  fly  press,  or  by  other  apparatus. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  lathes  for  turning  the  barrels  of  guns  and  ord- 
nance, and  consists  in  the  application  of  two  cutting  tools,  one  placed  opposite  to  the  other, 
in  combination  with  a traversing  concentric  stay,  by  which  means  a greater  quantity  of 
work  may  be  done  in  a given  time,  and  of  a superior  quality,  as  the  forces  are  balanced 
and  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  barrel  under  operation  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  machinery  and  apparatus  for  shaping  the 
inside  of  gun  barrels  and  ordnance,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  a tension  bar  sup- 
ported at  both  ends,  having  cutters  or  grinders  placed  in  the  middle,  to  which  tensile  force 
is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  deflection  in  the  bar,  whilst  the  operation  of 
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rilling  or  grinding  is  going  on.  Also  in  the  combination  of  a dividing  motion  with  the 
rectilinear  and  rotary  motions,  by  which  the  cutter  is  made  to  take  a succession  of  light 
cots  down  each  groove  in  turn,  instead  of  each  groove  being  finished  before  commencing 
another,  as  heretofore. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  improved  apparatus  for  drilling  or  boring  gun 
barrels  vertically,  in  which  the  drill  cutter  is  made  of  thin  steel,  and  is  placed  crosswise  at 
the  top  of  a tube,  the  exterior  of  which  is  grooved  from  end  to  end.  The  lubricant  is  forced 
by  a pump  or  other  means  along  the  grooves,  and  the  cuttings  fall  down  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  and  make  their  escape  below,  the  barrel  being  for  this  purpose  placed  above  the  drill- 
ing apparatus.  Fig.  2 represents  a front  elevation  of  this  apparatus  ; fig.  8,  a aide  eleva- 
tion ; fig.  4,  a plan  from  above ; and  fig.  5,  a partial  plan  from  underneath.  A is  the  main 
frame!  B,  the  driving  shaft,  having  on  one  end  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  a,  o',  and  at  the 
other  a bevil  wheel,  i,  gearing  into  the  bevil  wheel,  c;  the  latter  runs  freely  on  the  bossed 
plate,  rf,  and  has  a driver  plate,  e,  screwed  to  it,  with  two  studs  projecting  upwards,  / is 
the  gun  barrel,  inserted  at  its  lower  end  into  the  cup  or  hollow  centre,  g,  and  having  a car- 
rier, A,  screwed  to  it,  which  runs  in  contact  with  the  studs.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  barrel 
is  a second  hollow  centre,  a,  brought  against  it  by  the  cylinder  and  screw,  C,  D.  E,  E are 
two  stays  for  supporting  the  barrel  and  preventing  deflection  whilst  being  bored.  The  spur 
•heels,  F,  and  vertical  shaft,  G,  serve  to  bring  the  handle  wheel,  H,  to  a convenient  height 
from  the  ground.  I is  the  drill  tube,  which  has  a hole  through  it,  and  at  its  upper  end 
across  the  centre  is  fixed  a bridge-formed  cutter,  K i the  exterior  of  the  tube,  I,  has  two 
grooves  cut  in  it  extending  from  the  plain  part  to  the  cutter,  along  which  grooves  the  oil 
or  other  lubricant  is  forced,  whilst  the  cuttings  removed  from  the  barrel  are  carried  by  their 
own  gravity  down  the  inside  of  the  tube.  L is  an  ordinary  force  pump,  worked  by  an 
eccentric,  M,  on  the  driving  shaft,  B.  The  lubricant  is  supplied  from  a cistern  (not  shown), 
and  passes  from  the  pump,  L,  into  the  receiver,  N,  from  which  it  has  no  mode  of  issue 
eicept  along  the  grooves,  and  is  prevented  from  returning  by  the  gland,  k t the  part,  O,  of 
the  main  frame  is  bored  to  receive  the  cylinder,  P,  in  which  the  drill  tube,  I,  is  inserted 
and  secured  by  a set  screw  or  pin.  The  cylinder,  P,  has  likewise  a hole  through  it,  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  cuttings  as  they  fall  down,  and  on  its  lower  end  is  fixed 
a cross  arm,  Q,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  two  screwed  holes  to  receive  the  screws, 
R,R;  at  S is  a bearing  plate  supporting  the  screws,  R,  R,  and  the  spur  wheels,  T,T, 
keyed  on  to  them.  At  U is  another  plate  supporting  the  two  carrier  wheels,  V,  V,  in  gear 
with  the  wheels,  T,  T,  and  with  the  driver  wheel,  W,  which  latter  is  keyed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vertical  shaft,  X.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  shaft  is  fastened  the  handle,  l,  on  which 
is  a catch,  m,  taking  into  the  ratchet  wheel,  n.  o is  a worm  wheel,  in  which  the  worm,  p, 
works,  and  is  driven  by  the  pulley,  q,  from  the  pulley,  q‘,  on  the  first  driving  shaft,  B.  The 
gun  barrel  (which  is  formed  out  of  a solid  cylindrical  bar  of  iron)  has  the  carrier,  A,  screwed 
on  its  end,  and  it  is  then  put  into  its  place  in  the  lower  hollow  centre,  g,  and  the  upper  hol- 
low centre,  1,  is  brought  into  contact  with  it  by  the  handle  wheel,  H.  Rotary  motion  being 
communicated  to  the  machine  by  a strap  applied  to  the  fast  pulley,  o,  it  is  imparted  to  the 
gnn  barrel  by  the  means  described,  and  the  drill  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  screws,  R,  R ; 
at  the  same  time  the  pump,  L,  forces  a quantity  of  oil  or  other  fluid  sufficient  to  lubricate 
the  cutter,  which,  with  the  cuttings,  descends  as  before  described.  When  the  boring  of  the 
barrel  is  completed,  the  catch  is  detached  from  the  wheel,  n,  and  the  tube  and  drill  may 
then  be  lowered  by  the  handle,  l.  The  top  hollow  centre  is  then  raised,  and  the  barrel 
taken  out  of  the  machine  for  another  to  be  inserted. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  machinery  and  apparatus  for  drilling  and 
boring  the  barrels  of  guns  and  ordnance  when  in  a horirontal  position,  and  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a drill  at  each  end  of  the  barrel  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  effect  a saving  of 
lime,  and  to  produce  a bore  with  great  accuracy  (each  drill  being  only  half  the  length  of 
that  used  for  drilling  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel.) 
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(*T  T.  T.  WUMnson,  F.R.A.8. ; Member  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society ; of  the  Lancashire 
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(Continued from  vol.  Isili.p . 223.) 


Amonost  the  most  important  of  the 
series  of  papers  left  unfinished  by  the  late 
Professor  Davies,  may  be  reckoned  the 
11  Geometrical  Notes”  published  in  this 


Magazine.  Had  he  been  spared  a little 
longer,  we  should  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived 
respecting  ths  fundamentals  of  geometry, 
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founded  upon  a long  course  of  experience, 
and  embracing  a searching  examination  of 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  a review  of  the  proba- 
ble state  of  geometrical  science  as  it  existed 
in  the  hands  of  the  earlier  and  later  Greek 
geometers.  The  hand  of  Death,  however, 
put  a period  to  his  labours  after  the  first 
portion  of  the  third  note  had  been  prepared, 
and  consequently  deprived  us  of  “ the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  careful  conside- 
ration, though  only  now  put  down  in  their 
present  form  for  the  first  time.” 

The  discussion  on  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  had  only 
just  been  commenced,  and  little  more  had 
been  advanced  than  what  had  already  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Potts's  excellent  edition  ; but 
with  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Egyptians,  he  had  well  nigh  completed 
his  investigations,  and  considered  himself 
entitled  to  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  “ That  the  Greeks  received  geometry 
from  the  Egyptians,  not  as  a practical  art 
merely,  but  as  a methodised  science ; not  only 
composed  of  constructions,  but  also  of  de- 
monstrations. * 

2.  “ That  the  mode  of  demonstration  so 
received  was  effected  chiefly  by  superposi- 
tion, and  by  the  method  now  known  as 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

3.  “ That  the  method  of  making  one  truth 
subservient  to  the  demonstration  of  another, 
and  the  consequent  employment  of  the 
direct  categorical  syllogism  in  effecting  the 
proof,  was  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  Greeks. 

4.  “ That  the  Greek  geometry  loses  some- 
thing of  its  beauty  from  the  rejection  of 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  by  the  disciples  of 
Plato. 

5.  “ That  though  there  is  an  obvious  de- 
sire manifested  throughout  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  motion, 
transposition,  or  successive  occupation  of 
space,  there  is  little  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  Greeks  encouraged  a hope  of  suc- 
cess ; whilst  almost  every  page  bears  wit- 
ness to  Euclid’s  conviction  that  he  had  not 
accomplished  it. 

6.  “ That  there  can  be  no  reasoning  in 
geometry  without  the  assumption  of  axioms. 

7.  “ That  the  peculiar  evidence  attached 
to  geometrical  conclusions,  arises  from 
these  two  circumstances,  viz.,  the  nature  of 
the  copula  in  the  argument,  and  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  middle  term  in  both  the 
premises  of  its  syllogism. 

8.  “ That  the  term  mechanical  is  absurdly 
applied  when  applied  to  Euclid's  method  of 
transposition ; and  that  no  system  of  geo- 
metry is  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties 
which  does  not  admit  of  this  principle.” 
( Mech . Mag.,  vol.  liii.,  p.  296.) 


It  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  the 
chief  points  of  difference  between  Professor 
Davies  and  Mr.  Thynne,  are  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  position  horn  which  each 
has  viewed  the  bearings  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metry, than  from  any  positive  error  [on 
either  side.  The  one,  most  probably,  con- 
templates the  whole  of  what  we  know  re- 
specting the  efforts  made  by  the  Greek 
geometers  towards  the  solution  of  particular 
problems ; the  other  limits  his  views  to 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  structure  of 
the  Elements  of  Euclid.  If,  however,  the 
Mathematical  Collections  of  Pappus  are  to  be 
taken  as  a record  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  geometry,  we  must  admit  that,  as 
geometry,  the  construction  of  problems 
formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
ancient  course  of  instruction.  With  the 
uses  of  geometry  as  an  instrument  of  rea- 
son, we  are  not  now  concerned ; we  speak 
of  it  as  geometry  merely,  and  not  in  con- 
nection with  its  value  as  the  recognized 
formal  logic  of  a thinking  age. 

When  we  examine  the  contents  of  the 
Mathematical  Collections,  we  find  that  the 
third  book  is  principally  occupied  with  the 
solution  of  four  problems,  of  which  the 
duplication  of  the  cube  and  the  inscription 
of  the  five  regular  solids  in  a sphere,  may 
be  instanced  as  the  most  important  The 
fourth  book  contains  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle;  the  solution  of  the  Delian  problem 
by  means  of  the  conchoid  ; the  application 
of  the  quadratrix  to  the  solution  of  various 
problems ; together  with  a few  theorems, 
linear,  plane,  and  solid,  including  the 
curious  discussion  on  the  properties  of  the 
Arbelon,  which,  by-the-bye,  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  relations  resulting 
from  the  consideration  of  particular  cases 
of  the  general  problem  of  tangencies. 

The  fifth  book  is  principally  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  isoperimetrical  pro- 
blems and  the  structure  of  the  cells  of  bees  ; 
whilst  the  sixth  book  contains  most  of 
what  was  then  known  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  sphere.  In  the  seventh  book  we  find  a 
collection  of  all  the  lemmata  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  all  the  great  problems  of 
antiquity,  and  we  may  surmise  that  Profes- 
sor Davies  probably  had  these  in  mind 
when  he  referred  to  the  taste  for  problem- 
solving amongst  the  ancients,  rather  than 
those  which  now  form  what  is  usually 
termed  practical  geometry.  We  have  here 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
preparatory  lemmas  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Section  of  Ratio,  the  Section 
of  Space,  the  Determinate  Section,  the  In- 
clinations, the  Tangencies,  the  Plane  Loci, 
the  Porisms,  the  Conic  Section,  and  the 
Lode  ad  Superficiem  ; most  of  which  appear 
to  have  formed  the  end  and  aim  of  a full 
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course  of  geometrical  instruction  in  the 
times  and  nations  to  which  we  now  refer. 

With  regard  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
it  may  he  urged  that  their  composition  does  ; 
not  indicate  that  their  author  had  any 
clearly-expressed  intentions  of  composing 
a strictly  logical  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
geometry.  Had  he  entertained  any  such 
ideas,  we  should  hare  expected  to  find 
him  commencing  his  propositions  agreeably 
to  the  order  of  his  definitions — in  fact,  with 
a discussion  of  points,  lines,  &c.,  before 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  trian- 
gles; and  with  the  full  enumeration  of  all 
the  relations  existing  amongst  the  more  sim- 
ple plane  figures  before  entering  upon  those 
which  are  more  complex.  But  when  we 
reflect  that  the  properties  of  points  cannot 
be  made  manifest  without  the  assistance  of 
the  segments  of  the  lines  upon  which  they 
occur,  and  that  the  properties  of  lines  can- 
not be  explained  in  a geometrical  system 
separately  from  the  rectangles,  &c.,  con- 
structed upon  them,  we  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  a great  measure  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  Euclid  ; and  although  we  may 
perhaps  in  some  respects  improve  the  detail 
of  his  Elements,  we  are  obliged  to  allow 
their  structure  to  remain  untouched  in  all 
its  essential  particulars. 

That  their  object  is  mostly  theoretic  may 
be  admitted  without  demur,  for  we  need  go 
no  further  than  the  fourth  proposition  in  the 
first  book  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  In 
the  first  and  second  propositions  we  are 
taught  how  to  construct  and  make  use  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  ; but  here  we  are  called 
upon  to  accept  evidence  of  the  properties  of 
all  triangles  whatever,  without  having  been 
furnished  with  any  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  constructing  any  but  the  most 
simple  kind.  All  we  have  therefore  to  do 
is,  to  conceive  such  figures  to  exist — to  theo- 
rize on  their  properties  when  they  have  been 
constructed  somehow  or  other — and  to  wait 
until  we  arrive  at  the  twenty-second  propo- 
sition, when  we  are  at  once  put  in  posses- 
sion both  of  the  process  and  its  limitations. 
In  a similar  manner  we  are  taught  the  pro- 
perties of  quadrilaterals,  in  Propositions  33 
to  41,  before  we  meet  with  a case  of  con- 
struction ; and  hence  we  may  question  the 
correctness  of  that  view  of  the  Elements 
which  requires  that  we  be  taught  how  to 
construct  a figure  before  we  begin  to  reason 
upon  its  properties.  We  are  certainly  shown 
how  to  construct  a square  before  we  attack 
the  forty- seventh,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
practice  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Ele- 
ments. 

It  is  again  open  to  question  whether  it 
was  possible  for  the  Platonic  theory  of 
atoms  to  depreciate  to  any  great  extent  the 
purity  of  the  Pythagorean  geometry.  A 


string  of  atoms  in  the  form  of  a right  line 
is  certainly  conceivable,  but  it  would  by  no 
means  come  up  to  the  vigour  of  Euclid's 
ideal.  All  atoms,  however  small,  are  neces- 
sarily material  particles,  having  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  ; and  lines  composed  of 
such  solid,  indivisible  substances  could 
scarcely  be  seriously  substituted  for  Euclid's 
" length,  without  breadth  or  thickness,” 
even  in  the  most  corrupt  stages  of  geome- 
trical decadence.  When  pushed  to  conse- 
quences, right  lines  would  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  whole  numbers  of  atoms  only  ; — 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  &c.,  would  have  to 
be  constructed  from  such  wholes,  and  the 
doctrine  of  fractions  and  incommensurables 
would  have  to  be  relinquished.  The  atomist 
might  indeed  get  over  the  axiom  of  equality 
in  the  case  of  right  lines ; but  what  would 
he  be  able  to  say  of  portions  of  space  gene- 
rally ? With  lines  of  given  lengths  he 
might  in  certain  cases  be  able  to  construct 
triangles  or  other  figures ; but  he  could  sel- 
dom be  certain  that  they  would  enclose  a 
whole  number  of  atoms,  neither  more  nor 
fewer.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  atomist  would  be  very  limited, 
and  he  would  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  application  of  his  theory  to  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  seek  a more 
congenial  field  in  speculating  on  the  atomic 
properties  and  composition  of  matter. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appears 
to  exist  amongst  writers  on  geometry  as  to 
the  value  and  nature  of  the  postulates  and 
axioms  prefixed  to  the  Elements.  Some 
contend  that  they  are  redundant,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  as  essential  to  chemistry  and 
other  sciences  as  they  are  to  geometry,  and 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  common  no- 
tions which  we  admit  without  proof  from 
childhood.  Others  object  to  them  as  they 
stand  in  Euclid,  because  they  do  not  square 
with  certain  metaphysical  notions  which 
they  deem  essential  in  all  primary  truths. 
We  find  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
Euclid  ever  intended  to  frame  a metaphy- 
sical system  of  geometry.  He  deals  only 
with  pure  idealities.  He  conceives  perfect 
points,  perfect  lines,  perfect  circles,  and 
then  bids  us  reason  upon  these  by  means  of 
the  axioms,  as  if  such  could  really  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  the  postulates.  All 
but  two  or  three  of  the  axioms  may  indeed 
belong  in  common  to  other  sciences,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  necessary  as  raw  ma- 
terial. It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor 
Young,  that  “the  definitions  furnish  the 
raw  material  worked  upon,  and  that  the 
postulates  and  axioms  furnish  the  imple- 
ments worked  with,"  the  former  “ supply- 
ing the  elements  of  the  constructions,''  the 
latter  “ the  elements  of  the  reasonings.” 
When  Euclid  states  that  two  line*  are 
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equal,  he  means  that  they  will  each  extend 
the  same  distance  if  subjected  to  accurate 
measurement,  and  in  a similar  manner  two 
angles  are  equal  from  his  point  of  view,  if  the 
openings  are  equal  when  properly  adjusted. 
He  had  probably  no  notion  that  a time 
would  come  when  angles  would  be  proposed 
to  be  measured  by  means  of  ratios ; for  if 
he  had,  he  would  probably  have  taken  pains 
to  assure  his  disciples  that  such  angles  had 
no  place  in  his  conceptions  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  plane  geometry.  A true  axiom 
is  at  the  same  time  both  self -evident  and  in- 
dcmonstrable,  and  hence  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  and  the  second  proposition 
of  the  third  book  are  denied  the  place  of 
first  principles,  since  they  both  lack  the 
second  characteristic  of  Euclid’s  common 
notions.  When  we  propose  to  apply  the 
principle  of  circles  not  intersecting  more 
than  twice  to  the  eighth  proposition,  we 
obtain  a proof  at  once,  without  adducing 
the  seventh  as  a preparatory  lemma ; but  we 
are  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  presuppose 
the  construction  of  a triangle  and  its  limi- 
tations, which  by  Euclid’s  system  are  denied 
us  until  we  have  digested  more  than  a dozen 
intermediate  propositions.  Proposition  VII. 
may  be  almost  useless  as  regards  its  con- 
nection with  the  succeeding  portions  of  the 
Elements,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages in  a physical  point  of  view.  It  teaches 
us  that  when  the  sides  of  a triangle  are 
“ freely  moveable  about  joints  at  its  ver- 
tices, it  cannot  possibly  be  thrust  out  of 
shape  by  any  force  whatever.” 

The  eleventh  axiom  is  merely  a particular 
application  of  the  first;  the  one  expresses 
an  elementary  truth  in  its  most  general 
sense,  the  other  limits  its  application  to  a 
particular  opening  of  tw>o  or  more  lines  in 
plane  geometry.  With  a slight  modification 
we  might  say  the  same  of  Axiom  VIII ; the 
test  of  equality  being  that  each  contains,  or 
may  be  conceived  to  contain,  the  same  num- 
ber of  superficial  or  solid  units  respectively. 

(To  be  continued  ) 

DR.  NORMANDY’S  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  OBTAINING  FATTY  ACIDS 

AND  SOAPS. 

Dr.  Normandy  has  recently  introduced 
several  improvements  in  converting  fatty 
and  oily  substances  into  fatty  and  oily  acids 
and  into  soap. 

The  fat,  grease,  or  oil  to  be  converted 
into  fatty  acids  is  first  mixed  with  hot 
water,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  or  else  it 
is  employed  per  se  ; but,  if  necessary,  it  is 
first  melted  by  heat  The  emulsion  of  fat 
or  oil  with  water,  or  the  fluid  fat  or  oil  if 
employed  alone,  with  ateam,  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a reservoir  communicating  by  an 


iron  pipe,  provided  with  a cock,  with 
another  iron  pipe  connected  with  a steam 
generator  capable  of  producing  steam  at  a 
pressure  which  may  be  as  high  as  3,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  “ the  rapidity  of  the  con- 
version of  the  fat  or  oil  into  the  correspond- 
ing fatty  acid  being,  I believe,”  says  Dr. 
Normandy,  “ in  proportion  to  the  heat  to 
the  time  during  which  the  said  fats  or  oil 
are  submitted  to  the  treatment,  and  to  the 
steam  pressure  employed.”  The  pipe 
above  alluded  to  is  also  provided  with  a 
cock,  placed  between  the  oil  pipe  of  the 
reservoir  and  the  steam  generators  the 
first  serving  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  oil, 
the  other  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  steam. 
The  other  end  of  the  pipe  connected  with 
the  steam  generator  is  left  open ; or,  if 
plugged,  it  is  provided  with  a number  of 
small  holes  round  its  periphery  for  a suit- 
able length,  or  it  may  be  closed  by  a 
loaded  valve.  The  method  which  is  adopted 
will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  say. 
ing,  that,  supposing  a Perkins’  steam  gun 
to  be  procured  connected  with  a steam 
generator  producing  steam  of  a suitable 
pressure,  the  fat,  grease,  or  oil  previously 
rendered  fluid,  if  not  already  so,  or  the 
watery  emulsion  of  the  said  fats,  oils,  or 
grease,  is  intended  to  trickle  down  from  a 
reservoir  by  means  of  cooks  or  valves  into 
the  gun  barrel  or  pipe,  so  that  they  may  be 
first  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  ateam  for 
a greater  or  shorter  length  of  time,  and 
then  shot,  or  violently  forced  out  into  a 
reservoir,  by  admitting  tbe  steam  into  the 
barrel  or  pipe  (after  the  said  fats  or  their 
emulsions  have  flowed  into  it  in  convenient 
or  proper  quantity),  either  intermittently 
or  in  a continuous  stream ; and  instead  of 
allowing  the  emulsion,  or  the  mixture  of 
oil  or  fat  and  steam,  to  be  pushed  out  at 
once,  Dr.  Normandy  prefers  plugging  the 
extremity  of  the  pipe  with  a loaded  valve, 
or  allowing  its  contents  to  issue  through  a 
number  of  small  holes  drilled  for  a suitable 
length  all  round  the  extremity  of  the  said 
barrel  or  pipes  and  he  finds  that  neutral 
fats  may  he  thus  converted  into  their  cor- 
responding fatty  acids.  The  gun  barrel 
may  be  straight,  but  is  by  preference 
coiled,  as  it  then  increases  the  friction,  and 
saves  room.  The  fatty  acids,  moreover, 
may  be  purified,  when  necessary,  by  en- 
closing the  barrel  or  pipe  from  which  they 
are  shot  or  pushed  out  in  a still,  so  that 
they  may  be  volatilized  as  they  issue  from 
the  pipe  into  the  still  by  the  heat  of  the 
steam  alone  i or  if  that  be  insufficient,  with 
the  assistance  of  a fire  placed  under  the 
still,  so  that  the  volatilized  fatty  acids  and 
the  glycerine  condensing  in  the  worm  of 
the  still  may  finally  yield  the  acids  in  a 
purer  state. 
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The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  invention,  and  one  which  Dr.  Nor- 
mandy conceives  will  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  any  other.  A is  a furnace  con- 


taining a coil  of  pipe  ; B,  B,  are  generators 
containing  a series  of  hot-water  pipe  . with- 
in the  generator;  C,  C,  hot-water  pipes, 
circulating  according  to  Perkins’  well- 
known  principle  of  tubes  closed  in  all 


parts;  D is  a pump  for  injecting  the  oil  and 
water;  E,  a valve  loaded  to  the  requisite 
pressure;  F,  a steam  pipe,  which  carries 
steam  into  the  mixture  as  it  issues  below 
G ; G,  a pipe  for  the  exit  of  the  steam  and 
acidified  fat;  H,  a tank  for  receiving  the 
fatty  acid,  glycerine,  and  water. 


In  the  conversion  of  fatty  and  oily  sub- 
stances into  soap,  the  process  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  just  been  described,  except 
that  the  water  used  to  make  an  emulsion 
with  fats  or  oils  is  replaced  by  a suitable 
quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash 
or  of  soda.* 


MINlfi’S  NEW  BREECH-LOADING  FIRE-ARMS. 


M.  C.  Claude  Etienne  Minie,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  well-known  minie  rifle  ball, 
patented  in  this  country,  on  the  18th  of  May 


last,  an  improved  breech-loading  fire-arm, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  big.  1 is  a longitudinal  section 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 

through  the  line  A,  B,  of  fig.  2 ; and  fig.  2 is  a I the  invention;  fig.  3 is  an  under  plan  .of 

taP  plan  of  a military  musket  or  gun,  which  | » Dr.  Normandy  has  obtained 

we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  | Improvements  a patent,  dated  May  16, 1 
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the  sliding  implements ; snd  fig.  4 is  a top  , 
plan  o the  swivelling  piece,  by  which  the 
implement  shown  at  fig.  3 is  made  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards.  C,  is  the  barrel 
of  the  gun  ; D D,  is  a piece  of  wrought  iron 
or  malleable  cast  iron.  This  piece  is  for 
fixing  the  barrel,  and  has  a recess  for  re- 
ceiving the  slide  piece,  E,  which  is  for  shut- 
ting the  barrel.  The  piece,  D,  is  also  to  ! 
hold  the  swivelling  piece,  F,  which  is  let  ; 
through  it,  the  swivelling  piece  being  for 
opening  and  closing  the  barrel  breech. 
To  the  piece,  D,  is  also  secured  the  tumbler, 
G,  the  detent,  H,  and  the  springs,  Kand  K', 
belonging  thereto,  and  acting  upon  the  same. 

L is  the  woodwork  of  the  gun  ; and  M the 
priming  needle.  The  sliding  piece,  E,  is 
drawn  back  by  the  swivelling  piece,  F,  being 
turned,  and  acting  upon  the  sliding  piece 
by  means  of  a stud,  O,  on  its  front  part,  F', 
entering  a curved  dovetail  groove,  O',  on 
the  under  side  of  the  sliding  piece,  E.  When 
the  sliding  piece  has  been  slided  back,  the 
cartridge  is  laid  in  the  recess  left,  and 
then  the  ball  is  pushed  home  by  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  swivelling  piece,  which  is 
done  by  turning  the  trigger  guard,  R,  home, 
on  which  the  swivelling  piece,  F,  is  keyed. 
When  the  arm  haB  been  discharged,  and  the 
piece,  E,  is  drawn  back  for  reloading,  a 
shoulder  on  the  under  side  of  the  piece,  E, 
catches  the  point  of  the  tumbler,  G,  and  in 
so  doing  turns  the  same  round  against  the 
spring,  K,  until  the  projection  of  the  detent 
drops  down  upon  the  tumbler  after  the  se- 
cond notch,  the  part  of  the  detent  bearing 
against  the  wood  preventing  the  same  from 
turning  further.  The  arm  thus  being  cocked 
is  then  reloaded  and  closed,  as  stated  above, 
and  for  firing,  the  detent,  H,  need  only  be 
pulled,  thereby  releasing  the  tumbler  and 
causing  it  to  strike  upon  the  needle,  M,  the 
latter  thus  inflaming  the  fulminating  matter 
contained  in  the  cartridge.  The  cartridge 
which  M.  Minis  prefers  using  is  shown  at 
fig.  5 ; where  a is  a lead  ball,  cast  in  a bul- 
let mould,  and  having  at  its  hinder  part  a 
recess  or  cavity  for  receiving  a cap,  b,  with 
a three-fold  charge,  c is  a socket,  made  of 
pressed  leather,  caoutchouc,  or  gutta  per- 
cha,  this  socket  being  intended  to  protect 
the  charge  of  the  cartridge  from  any  undue 
contact  with  fire  and  water,  and  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  gases.  The  spring,  K',  is  for 
pushing  the  trigger  down  into  its  original 
place  after  the  arm  has  been  discharged. 
M.  Minic  sometimes  places  on  the  gun  bar- 
rel a second  barrel,  but  not  so  strong  as  the 
first ; this  barrel  being  intended  to  hold  a 
suitable  number  of  charged  balls  or  car- 
tridges, according  to  the  length  of  the  gun. 
In  that  case  he  causes  the  slide  piece,  E,  to 
draw  out  a ball  cartridge  from  the  cartridge 
barrel,  and  to  drop  it  into  the  recess  which 
is  filled  by  the  slide  piece. 


PROFESSOR  SMYTH'S  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  ASTRONOMICAL  AND 

GEODETICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  recently  invented  a number  of 
improvements  in  astronomical  and  geodeti- 
cal  instruments. 

The  first  of  these  improvements  is  appli- 
cable to  spirit  levels,  and  consists  in  placing 
them  in  a case  wherein  they  are  viewed  by 
reflection  and  through  a collimator  lens, 
whose  solar  focus  is  to  be  made  exactly 
equal  in  length  to  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  level  tube. 

The  second  is  applicable  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  air  bubble  of  a spirit 
level,  and  consists  in  introducing  into  the 
glass  tube  containing  the  fluid  a diaphragm 
of  glass,  or  of  metal  perforated  bv  a small 
tube  in  the  axis,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  great 
tube. 

The  third  is  applicable  to  collimators, 
and  consists  in  mak.ng  their  object  glasses 
of  two  or  more  lenses,  capable  of  having 
their  distances  apart  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  fourth  is  applicable  to  preserving  a 
constancy  in  the  angular  position  of  any 
small  table,  shelf,  or  other  such  body  ex- 
posed to  the  disturbing  motion  of  a ship  at 
sea;  and  it  consists  in  making  the  body 
freely  moveable  on  and  balanced  about  its 
point  or  points  of  support,  and  contains 
within  itself  one  or  more  wheels,  to  which 
a rapid  spinning  motion  may  be  given. 

The  fifth  is  applicable  to  reflecting  in- 
struments, as  sextants,  and  consists  in 
causing  each  of  the  two  objects  observed, 
whenever  an  observation  is  made,  to  be 
reflected  once  on  separate  reflectors. 

The  sixth  is  applicable  to  the  verniers  of 
reflecting  circles,  and  consists  in  placing 
them  on  the  fixed  part  or  the  frame  of  the 
instrument,  and  making  the  divided  limb  of 
the  circle  the  moving  part. 

The  seventh  is  applicable  to  the  telescope 
tubes  and  plain  tubes  of  reflecting  instru- 
ments, and  consists  in  making  them  in  a 
single  block,  capable  of  permanent  attach- 
ment to  the  frame  of  one  of  the  instru- 
ments. This  improvement  may  be  carried 
out  either  optically-or  mechanically.  Me- 
chanically, the  two  tubes  may  cross  and 
look  through  each  other,  and  by  pivot  mo- 
tion at  their  junction  one  or  other  may  be 
brought  into  position  as  required.  Op- 
tically, the  telescope  tube  may  be  rendered 
a plain  tube  at  pleasure  by  turning  up 
complementary  concave  glasses  before  its 
lenses,  or  by  turning  its  lenses  out  of  the 
optical  axis. 

The  eighth  is  applicable  to  altitude  and 
azimuth  instruments,  and  consists  in  using 
a reflecting  circle  improved,  as  in  the  fifth 
of  th*  improvements  hereinbefore  de- 
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scribed,  in  using  such  a reflecting  circle 
for  the  altitude  portion  of  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument. 

TJie  ninth  is  applicable  to  the  foot  screws 
of  astronomical  and  geodetical  instruments, 
and  consists  in  making  such  screws  parts 
of  the  solid  stand  on  which  the  instrument 
rests,  the  foot  of  the  instrument  being 
caught  and  fixed  on  this  new  plan  between 
two  nuts  traversing  up  and  down  such 
fixed  screw. 

The  tenth  is  applicable  to  the  reading  of 
the  graduation  of  any  astronomical  or  geo- 
detical instrument,  and  consists  in  noting 
the  number  of  turns  and  parts  of  a turn  of 
an  [endless  screw  working  in  teeth  cut  in 
the  limb  of  such  instrument. 

The  eleventh  is  applicable  to  equatorial 
instruments,  and  consists  in  making  the 
telescope  tube  turn  about  its  own  axis,  the 
said  tube  resting  in  a frame  which  has 
angular  motion  in  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical directions,  while  a reflector  moving  on 
an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  is  mounted  in  front  of  the  object 
glass. 

The  twelfth  is  applicable  to  the  atands 
of  astronomical  and  geodetical  instruments, 
and  consists  in  making  them  of  thin  metai 
lates  in  a hollow  form,  so  that  they  may 
e filled  with  fluids  or  comminuted  solids 
on  occasions  when  great  steadiness  is  re- 
quired.* 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  COATING 
AVROUGHT  IRON. 

Is  the  manufacture  of  japanners’  ware, 
painted  work,  and  for  a great  variety  of 
purposes,  very  large  quantities  of  tin  plate 
and  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  alloys  of  tin, 
also  of  galvanized  sheets  of  iron,  are  used, 
and  in  the  coating  of  such  plates  and  sheets, 
and  other  forms  of  wrought  iron,  it  has  been 
usual  to  dip  the  iron  into  the  melted  coating 
metal,  by  which  means  the  iron  has  become 
coated  with  a comparatively  larger  propor- 
tion of  tin  or  of  its  alloy,  or  of  zinc,  than  is 
practically  required  for  such  japanned  ware, 
painted  work,  &c.  Hence,  in  such  manufac- 
tures the  cost  is  increased  by  the  use  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  coating  metal  than  is 
necessary,  and  the  iron  by  being  dipped  into 
the  melted  metal  is  more  or  less  injured  in  its 
toughness,  and  is  rendered  less  flat  and  even 
on  its  surfaces.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
the  practice  previous  to  dipping  to  deposit 
upon  the  articles  to  be  coated  a thin  coating 
of  tin  from  a solution  of  that  metal,  and 
Messrs.  Morewood  and  Rogers,  of  Enfield, 


• Professor  Smyth  has  obtained  for  the  above 
Improvements  a patent,  dated  April  14,  1855. 


have  found  that  such  deposited  coating  of  tin 
on  wrought  iron  is  sufficient  when  protected 
as  we  are  ahout  to  describe  for  japan  ware, 
painted  work,  and  for  a variety  of  other 
purposes.  They  have  therefore  patented* 
an  invention  which  consists  in  obtaining  on 
sheets  or  plates,  or  other  forms  of  wrought 
iron,  a coating  of  tin  from  a solution,  as  is 
well  understood  ; in  omitting  the  dipping  in 
melted  tin  or  its  alloy  or  zinc ; and  in  after- 
wards applying  a non-metallic  coating  or 
coatings  of  a material  or  compound  which 
is  repellant  of  moisture,  and  which  may  be 
used  at  so  low  a temperature  as  to  leave  the 
iron  as  nearly  as  possible  with  its  original 
form  and  toughness.  They  prefer  for  such 
coating  or  coatings  a resinous,  or  such  other 
matter  as  will  not  interfere  with,  but  will  ra- 
ther aid  the  processof soldering  the  iron, when 
it  may  be  desired  to  do  so  ; by  which  means 
they  obtain  a manufacture  of  tinned  wrought 
iron  in  sheets,  plates,  and  other  forms  suita- 
ble for  a great  variety  of  uses  at  a conside- 
rably reduced  cost. 

Sheets,  plates,  or  other  forms  of  wrought 
iron  having  been  coated  by  a deposition  of 
tin  from  a solution  (as  is  well  understood, 
and  which,  separately,  is  not  claimed  by  the 
inventors)  are  to  be  washed  with  water  (by 
preference  in  a stream,  either  hot  or  cold), 
in  order  to  free  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  solution  of  tin  or  other  matter 
which  they  may  have  taken  up.  After 
having  been  well  washed,  and  without  being 
allowed  to  dry  or  rust,  they  are  coated  with 
varnish  or  japan,  or  with  solutions  of  melted 
resinous,  gummy,  oily,  or  greasy,  or  bitu- 
minous matters— such  varnishes  or  matters 
as  will  aid  in  soldering,  such  as  resins  dis- 
solved in  wood  or  coal  naphtha,  or  alcohol, 
or  wood  spirit,  being  preferred,  as  has  been 
stated — this  being  effected  by  immersing 
them  in  a mixture  of  resin  and  tallow 
melted  in  a suitable  pan  or  vessel.  The 
preparation  used  is  about  two-thirds  resin 
and  one-third  grease  or  tallow,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  kept  at  about 
240°  of  Fahr.,  or  at  such  a point  that  on 
withdrawing  the  metal  from  the  hot  mixture 
the  moisture  will  have  been  boiled  off  from 
the  surfaces,  and  a thin  coating  of  the  mix- 
ture be  found  to  cover  the  metal,  which  thin 
coating  is  reduced  by  rubbing  the  metal  in 
hot  bran  or  sawdust,  placed  in  a pan  and 
kept  heated  with  boiling  water  underneath, 
or  by  other  suitable  arrangements ; or  some- 
times the  solution-tinned  articles  are  dried 
in  an  oven,  or  over  a coke  fire  or  otherwise, 
immediately  after  washing  them,  and  then, 
instead  of  coating  them  by  dipping  into  the 
before-mentioned  melted  mixture  of  resin 
snd  grease,  the  inventors  dip  them  into  a 
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solution  of  resin  and  tallow  dissolved  in 
coal  naphtha,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  of  tallow  and  ten  ounces  of  resin  to 
one  gallon  of  coal  naphtha,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  after 
allowing  the  articles  to  stand  in  order  to 
dry,  immerse  them  in  the  solution  of  shellac 
and  resin  hereafter  mentioned.  They  take 
the  sheets,  plates,  or  other  articles  coated 
with  resin  and  tallow,  and  dip  them  into  a 
solution  of  shellac,  or  shellac  and  resin,  in 
the  proportion  of  three-fourths  shellac  to 
one-fourth  resin  dissolved  in  wood  naphtha 
or  alcohol  (say  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  shellac  and  one-quarter  of  a pound 
of  resin  in  two  gallons  of  wood  spirit  or 
strong  alcohol  of  50°  to  60°  above  English 
proof),  by  which  means  they  obtain  a coat- 
ing which  will  repel  moisture,  and  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  best  for  the  purposes  of 
the  invention ; but  other  of  the  matters 
above  mentioned  may  be  used  in  a similar 
manner  for  the  coating  in  place  of  the  par- 
ticular ones  above  described,  or  compounds 
of  such  other  matters  may  be  employed. 
When  the  matters  described  are  used  in  the 
state  of  solution,  the  inventors  prefer  to 
apply  them  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  consider  it  desirable  not 
to  apply  any  of  the  matters  in  a fused  or 
melted  state,  if  when  fused  or  melted  they 
are  at  a higher  temperature  than  300°  Fahr. 


BRITISH  PATENT  LAW  FOR 
INDIA. 

We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  an- 
nounce that  a Bill  for  granting  to  inventors 
exclusive  privileges  iu  their  inventions  has 
been  brought  before  the  British  Legisla- 
tive Council  in  India,  and  after  being  read 
a second  time  on  the  28th  July,  1855,  was 
referred  to  a Select  Committee,  who  were  to 
report  .thereon  after  the  1st  of  November 
last  As  we  learn  by  private  correspond- 
ence that  this  Bill  is  likely  to  be  materially 
modified  before  passing  into  law,  we  shall 
now  publish  nothing  more  respecting  its 
nature  than  is  contained  in  the  following 
brief  abstract. 

The  true  and  first  inventor  of  any  new 
and  useful  manufacture  may  petition  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  for 
leave  to  file  a specification  thereof.  Every 
such  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  peti- 
tioner, or  in  case  the  petitioner  shall  be 
absent  from  India,  by  an  authorised  agent, 
and  shall  state  the  name,  vocation,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  petitioner,  and 
shall  describe  the  nature  of  the  invention. 
Upon  such  petition,  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council  may  make  an  order 
authorising  the  petitioner  to  file  a speci- 
fication of  the  invention. 


Before  making  such  order,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council  may  refer  the 
petition  to  any  person  for  inquiry  and  re- 
port, paying  such  person  a reasonable  fee, 
the  amount  of  such  fee,  in  case  of  dispute, 
to  be  settled  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council. 

If,  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months 
from  the  date  of  such  order,  the  petitioner 
shall  cause  a specification  of  his  said  in- 
vention to  be  filed,  he,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  making, 
selling,  and  using  the  said  invention  in 
India,  and  of  authorising  others  so  to  do,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
filing  such  specifications  and  for  such  further 
term,  if  any,  not  exceeding  fourteen  years 
from  the  expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  years, 
as  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  Coun- 
cil may  think  fit  to  direct,  upon  petition. 

Any  order  authorising  the  filing  of  a 
specification,  or  for  extending  the  term  of 
such  exclusive  privilege  as  aforesaid,  may 
be  made  subject  to  any  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  the  Governor- General  of 
India  in  Council  may  think  expedient. 

Every  specification  of  an  invention  filed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  said  petitioner,  and  shall 
particularly  describe  and  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  said  invention  and  in  what  man- 
ner the  same  is  to  he  performed. 

Every  petition  for  leave  to  file  a specifi- 
cation, and  every  specification  filed  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  left  with  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  every  petition  and  specifica- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  a declaration 
in  writing  signed  by  the  inventor ; and  if 
the  inventor  be  absent  front  India,  the  peti- 
tion and  specification  shall  also  be  accom- 
panied by  a declaration  signed  by  the  agent 
who  shall  present  or  file  the  same,  to  the 
effect  that  he  verily  believes  the  declaration, 
purporting  to  be  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
ventor, was  signed  by  him,  and  that  the 
contents  thereof  are  true. 

No  specification  shall  be  filed  until  the 
petitioner  shall  have  paid  all  fees  payable 
under  this  Act,  including  the  fees,  if  any,  of 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  petition 
shall  have  been  referred  for  inquiry  and 
report. 

At  the  time  of  delivering  the  specifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  being  filed,  the 
petitioner  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the 
said  Secretary  fifty  printed  copies  thereof, 
which  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  said 
Secretary  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  ex- 
clusive privilege  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act  if  the  said  invention,  at  the  time  of 
presenting  the  petition  for  leave  to  file  the 
specification,  was  not  & new  invention  as  to 
the  public  use  and  exercise  thereof;  or  if 
the  same  is  not  useful  to  the  public ; or  if 
the  petitioner  is  not  the  true  and  first  in- 
ventor thereof ; or  if  the  specification  filed 
does  not  particularly  describe  and  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed. 

Every  exclusive  privilege  under  this  Act 
shall  cease  if  the  Governor-General  of  India 
in  Council  shall  declare  that  the  same,  or 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised  is  mis- 
chievous to  the  State,  or  generally  preju- 
dicial to  the  public ; or  if  a breach  of  any 
special  condition  on  which  the  petitioner  I 
was  authorised  to  file  a specification,  or 
upon  which  the  term  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege was  extended,  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  if 
the  Governor-General  of  India  shall  there- 
upon declare  that  such  exclusive  privilege 
shall  cease. 

An  importer  of  an  invention  shall  not  be 
deemed  the  true  and  first  inventor  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  unless  he  is  the 
actual  inventor. 

The  actual  inventor,  though  a foreigner 
resident  abroad,  shall  be  deemed  the  true 
and  first  inventor  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act 


ON  SOME  NEW  PROPERTIES  OF 
FRESHLY  - CALCINED  CHAR- 
COAL. 

BY  M.  MORIDE. 

The  deoxoidising  power  of  wood  char- 
coal is  well  known,  when  used  in  the  dry  | 
state  and  under  the  influence  of  an  elevated  j 
temperature ; but  I do  not  know  that  any  j 
one  has  mentioned  it  as  reducing  metals  in 
the  midst  of  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid  li- 
quors, neither  am  I aware  that  any  one  lias 
observed  that  in  contact  with  a dilute  and 
alcoholized  acid,  freshly  calcined  wood  ' 
charcoal  caused  the  formation  of  ether.  I 
am  continuing  this  study,  but  I have  deter- 
mined to  make  known  the  results  of  my 
first  experiments. 

Coke,  charcoal  from  lignites,  animal  and 
bone  charcoal,  do  not  produce  the  effects  of 
which  I am  abdut  to  speak. 

1st.  When  incandescent  wood  charcoal  is 
plunged  directly,  or  after  being  extin- 
guished with  cold  water,  into  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  metal  is  gra- 
dually deposited  upon  the  charcoal  until  it 
may  be  entirely  recovered.  In  neutral  or 
alkaline  liquors  the  reaction  is  not  so  well 
performed.  In  Barresw ill’s  liquor,  for  in- 
stance, the  copper  deposited  upon  the  char- 


coal has  a very  beautiful  iridescent  appear- 
ance When  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  sulphuric  acid  is  used  to  acidify  the  so- 
lutions, the  effect  is  the  same,  only  that  it  is 
clearest  with  sulphuric  acid. 

2nd.  I have  observed  that  the  metallic 
sails  of  organic  acids  are  less  easily  decom- 
posed than  those  which  contain  mineral 
| acids. 

3rd.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
whether  neutral  or  acid,  and  chloride  of 
silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  are  easily  de- 
composed by  freshly  calcined  wood  char- 
coal. The  silver  is  soon  seen  to  cover  the 
charcoal  in  the  most  beautiful  manuer ; it 
sometimes  appears  crystallised. 

4th.  Copper  may,  by  this  same  means,  be 
precipitated  from  atmnoniacal  solutions ; 
but  if  these  solutions  likewise  contain  silver, 
the  latter  will  be  first  reduced. 

5th.  Finally,  incandescent  wood  charcoal 
plunged  in  Fowler’s  solution,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produces  a very  agreeable 
ether,  which  I intend  to  examine.  It  will 
be  easy  to  make  in  this  way,  by  varying  the 
acids,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphuric  ethers,  &c. 

6th.  Zinc,  iron,  platinum,  lead,  and  mer- 
cury may  be  precipitated  by  wood  charcoal ; 
but  they  redissolve  in  acid  liquors  : this  does 
not  occur  at  all  with  silver,  and  with  copper 
not  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion.— Comptes  Rendus,  and  Chemist . 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL  CASTINGS. 

Works  for  the  prosecution  of  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  industry  have  been  opened  by 
Mr.  Chance,  about  five  miles  from  Birming- 
ham— the  manufacture  of  architectural  de- 
corations and  adjuncts  in  basalt.  The  rag- 
stone of  the  neighbourhood  is  melted  and 
cast  in  hot  moulds,  and  cornices,  doorheads, 
and  other  architectural  enrichments  are  pro- 
duced, of  very  lasting  quality.  When  cast 
in  cold  moulds,  a glassy  lava,  known  as 
obsidian,  is  produced — an  interesting  fact  in 
a geological  point  of  view. — Builder. 

In  support  of  the  probability  of  an  ex- 
tension of  this  new  branch  of  industry,  we 
may  mention  that  operations  are  now  going 
on  at  Ordnance  Wharf,  Rotherhithe  (the 
works  of  the  Colonial  Gold  Company), 
where  furnaces  have  been  erected  for  the 
reduction  of  gold  quartz  by  direct  fusion, 
under  the  patent  of  Mr.  Charles  Low,  late 
of  Swansea.  The  quartz  thus  treated  is 
first  crushed  moderately  small,  then  calcined 
or  roasted,  and  afterwards  fused  with  a mix- 
ture of  fluorspar,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
which  liquefying  agents  combine  with  the 
silica,  and  render  the  matrix  perfectly  fluid. 
The  primary  object  is  to  liberate  the  gold 
found  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the  quartz,  the 
particles  depositing  in  a bed,  or  bath,  of 
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molten  lead  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ; 
but  the  fused  mass  run  off  as  refuse  ia  ca- 
pable of  being  cast  into  iron  moulds,  and 
will  form  ornamental  bricks,  or  blocks  of 
stone,  of  lasting  quality  and  great  beauty, 
which  practical  use  of  the  refuse  will  mate- 
rially lessen  the  cost  of  the  manipulation. 
The  metallic  alloy  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace is  to  be  subjected  to  direct  cupellation 
for  the  gold  produce,  the  result  of  which,  as 
an  experiment,  is  watched  with  considerable 
interest  by  scientific  men. 


THE  COSMORAMA  STEREOSCOPE. 

ThI3  is  a modification  of  the  beautiful 
instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
The  improvement  consists  in  employing, 
instead  of  the  two  small  semi-lenses,  one 
large  one,  which  is  rendered  stereoscopic  by 
cutting  an  ordinary  plano-convex  lens  in 
half,  removing  more  or  less  of  the  opposite 
outer  diameter,  and  then  transposing  the 
pieces  so  that  the  original  centre  of  the 
lens  becomes  the  two  sides,  and  the  outer 
edges  come  together.  The  advantages  ob- 
tained by  this  instrument  is  an  increased 
facility  for  viewing  as  one  the  double  pic- 
tures: only  one  adjustment  is  necessary  for 
all  sights,  namely,  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  distance  between  the  line  and  the 
double  pictures.  By  using  larger  lenses  of 
proper  focal  length,  pictures  of  any  dimen- 
sions may  be  viewed  stereoscopically. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  and  interesting 
instrument.  It  is  made  by  Messrs.  Knight, 
of  Foster-lane. — Chemist. 


Papers  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  Public 
Works  of  Recent  Construction,  both  British 
and  American.  London  : John  Weale, 
69,  High  Holborn.  1856. 

Tuts  is  a valuable  volume,  containing 
papers  f amply  illustrated  by  fifty  large  and 
excellent  engravings)  on  the  Niagara  Falls 
Suspension  Bridge ; the  Paddock,  the  Lock- 
wood,  the  Denby  Dale,  and  the  Tithebum 
Street  Viaducts;  the  Newark  Dyke  Bridge 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  and  the 
Mountain  Top  Track  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia ; also,  papers  on  the  Preliminaries  to 
Good  Building,  Suggestions  for  Increas- 
ing the  Circulating  Medium  in  Aid  of 
Commerce  and  Mechanical  Enterprise,  a 
copious  Memoir  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Samuel  Bentbam,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Inventions,  and  Reviews,  Com- 
munications, Correspondence,  &c.  The  work 
is,  as  some  of  our  readers  will  remember, 
supplementary  to  previous  publications, 
and  similar  volumes  are  to  be  issued  when 
Papers  and  Illustrations  on  Architecture, 


Civil  and  Mechanical,  and  Military  and 
Naval  Engineering  of  equal  importance 
shall  be  received.  This  volume  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  engineer  who  has  to 
construct,  or  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
construction  of  great  engineering  works. 


Letter  on  the  Operations  of  the  Smoke  Nuis- 
ance Act,  with  Remarks  on  the  Formation 
and  Prevention  of  Smoke,  and  the  Remedy 
against  the  Continuance  of  the  Nuisance. 
Addressed  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioners 
of  Liverpool.  By  C.  Wve  Williams,  Esq. 
London  : John  Weale,  Holborn.  1856. 
This  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  R.  M. 
Beckwith,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Committee,  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  in  which  are  treated : 
— 1.  The  Operation  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Act.  2.  The  Formation  and  Prevention  of 
Smoke.  3.  The  Remedy  of  the  Nuisance. 
It  is  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  interested 
in  the  construction,  management,  and  em- 
ployment of  furnaces,  and  throws  much 
light  upon  the  smoke  question.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s views  have  been  so  fully  placed  before 
our  readers,  that  we  need  not  here  repeat 
them.  The  following  passages  from  the 
last  portion  of  the  pamphlet  are  important, 
and  do  no  more  than  suggest  a just  protec- 
tion for  manufacturers  and  other  owners  of 
furnaces. 

“ Among  the  recent  convictions  by  the 
magistrates  of  Liverpool,  one,  among  many 
similar  cases,  may  here  be  mentioned,  as 
illustrative  of  the  hardship,  and  even  in- 
justice, arising  out  of  the  construction  and 
arbitrary  terms  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  in  visiting  the  ignorance  or  mistakes  of 
the  boiler-maker  on  the  innocent  owner  of 
a steam  boiler. 

“ Mr. , a corn  miller,  on  being  in- 

dicted for  the  unquestionable  nuisance  of  a 
continuous  emission  of  dense  smoke  from 
his  chimney,  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  the 
author  or  cause  of  the  evil  complained  of, 
and  which  he  had  no  means  of  preventing 
or  correcting.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  of 
engineering,  or  boiler-making,  or  how  smoke 
was  to  be  consumed.  That  although  the 
Act  stated  that  the  owner  was  required  to 
burn  or  consume  the  smoke  issuing  from  his 
chimney,  it  had  not  stated  how  that  was  to 
be  effected.  He  had,  indeed,  been  informed, 
that  the  highest  chemical  authorities  stated 
that  smoke  was  incombustible,  — conse- 
quently, that  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  he 
was  required  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
He  said  he  had  ordered  a steam  engine  and 
its  appendages  from  an  engineer  of  emi- 
nence. He  gave  no  limitation  as  to  size, 
construction,  or  expense.  Nevertheless,  no 
sooner  was  it  set  to  work,  than  his  neigh- 
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hours  complained  of  the  nuisance  the  chim-  ! 
ney  created.  He  was  willing  to  adopt  any 
remedy  the  magistrates  might  direct.  On 
what  principle  of  justice,  then,  he  asked, 
should  he  be  made  accountable  for  the 
errors  of  another  ! 

“The  magistrate,  in  giving  judgment, 
observed,  that  he  had  no  discretion  in  the 
case.  The  Act  absolutely  required  that, 

‘ If  any  person  shall  use  any  furnace  which 
shall  not  be  constructed  so  as  to  consume 
or  burn  its  own  smoke ; or  shall  so  negli- 
gently use  any  such  furnace  as  that  the 
smoke  arising  therefrom  shall  not  be  effec- 
tually consumed  or  burnt,  any  person  so 
offending,  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  premises,  shall  pay  a sum  not  more 
than  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  forty  ahil- 
Ungs.’  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
not  called  on  to  advise,  or  show  how  furnaces 
should  be  constructed.  The  nuisance  was 
proved  to  exist,  and  the  penalty  must  be 
inflicted. 

“ Now,  although  the  law  visits  the  miller 
in  the  first  instance,  he  certainly  had  his 
remedy,  for  had  he  brought  an  action 
against  the  maker  of  the  steam  engine  and 
boiler,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  recover 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  inflicted,  as  con- 
sequential damages,  arising  out  of  their 
malconstruction,  or  defective  arrangements. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  same  magistrate  in  a more 
recent  case,  where  it  was  proved  that  a 
boiler  and  its  furnaces  were  imperfect  and 
ill-constructed.  In  that  case,  the  magis- 
trate observed,  as  reported,  that  1 The  boiler 
being  defective  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
owners  of  the  steam-boat  which  created  the 
nuisance  ; that  they  had  given  directions  for 
a proper  instrument,  and  went  to  a respect- 
able tradesman  to  supply  them  i and  if  they 
chose,  they  might  follow  it  up  and  recover, 
in  another  court,  from  the  maker  of  the 
boiler,  the  loss  they  had  sustained.’ 

“ Here  the  finger  of  the  law  pointed  in  the 
right  direction.  It  was  a machine  that 
could  not  be  worked  without  creating  a 
nuisance,  or  indictable  offence.  The  re- 
sponsibility then  lay  not  with  the  unoffend- 
ing miller,  but  with  the  incompetent  maker, 
who  had  undertaken  to  construct  a perfect 
apparatus,  and  had  failed  in  doing  so.  Not 
only  legally,  but  morally  and  commercially, 
he  was  liable  for  the  imperfection  of  the 
machine  he  had  supplied.  Consequently, 
if  the  engineer,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  his  business,  proves  to  be 
incompetent,  he  alone  Bhould  be  held  ac- 
countable. Here,  then,  a remedy  is  at 
once  suggested.” 

• • • • 

“And  see  the  strict  justice  of  such  an 
arrangement.  It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but 


it  is  peculiarly  within  the  province  and 
power  of  the  engineer — an  educated,  profes- 
sional man — to  study  and  understand,  and 
reduce  to  practice,  what  belongs  to  the  use 
of  the  fuel  he  employs,  and  its  application 
in  the  generating  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engine  he  contracts  to  make.  Without 
this  knowledge,  the  efficiency  of  his  work 
must  remain  a matter  of  chance.  He  makes 
his  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  steam, 
and  the  amount  of  pressure  required,  with 
the  other  details  of  his  engine ; so  should  he 
be  equally  attentive  and  skilful  in  those  of 
the  boiler,  with  its  furnaces  and  flues,  which 
are  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  apparatus. 
It  cannot  surely  be  the  province  of  the 
miller,  or  the  silk,  cotton,  or  other  manu- 
facturer with  whom  he  contracts,  to  study 
these  things,  or  teach  the  engineer  how  to 
construct  the  apparatus  he  undertakes  to 
make.  If,  however,  the  scientific  engineer 
will  not  make  himself  master  of  his  business, 
and  learn  how  furnaces  should  and  can  be 
made  so  as  to  generate  heat  and  steam  with- 
out creating  a nuisance,  he  cannot  claim  to 
be  a competent  tradesman,  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his 
inexperience.  If  he  work  by  chance,  he  is 
not  justified  in  experimenting  on  the  con- 
struction of  a boiler  (as  many  do),  and  then 
throwing  the  responsibility  of  its  failure  on 
the  purchaser. 

“ With  respect  to  the  principles  on  which 
combustion  is  effected,  it  will  not  suffice  for 
an  engineer  to  allege  that  the  use  of  coal, 
or  the  gas  from  coal,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  their  combustion  without  smoke, 
is  still  among  the  undiscovered  mysteries  of 
nature.  This  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  fact  The  subject,  in  all 
its  details,  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
reduced  to  practice.  The  chemistry  of 
combustion,  and  the  elements  of  the  fuel 
with  their  peculiar  affinities  and  respective 
combinations,  are,  in  our  days,  as  well 
known  and  as  clearly  laid  down  in  works  of 
unquestionable  authority,  as  those  of  any 
other  process  in  science  or  art 

• • • • 

“ Let,  then,  the  study  of  the  laws  by  which 
perfect  combustion  may  be  effected,  have 
the  serious  attention  of  all  who  desire  to 
know  what  they  are  about  when  undertaking 
to  construct  machines  by  which  those  laws 
are  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 

“ Hereafter,  then,  the  remedy  against  the 
hardship  and  injustice  under  which  the 
public  have  hitherto  laboured,  will  be  found 
within  their  reach.  They  have  only  to  re- 
quire that  those  who  undertake  to  make 
boilers  shall  also  undertake  to  make  them 
in  all  respects  perfect." 
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The  Factory  Controversy ; a Warning  against 
Meddling  Legislation.  By  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.  Issued  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Factory  Occupiers,  13,  Corpo- 
ration-street, Manchester.  Manchester : 
Ireland  and  Co.,  Pall  Mall.  1855. 

As  this  pamphlet  has  been  fiercely  and 
most  unreasonably  assailed  in  several  organs 
of  the  press  by  writers  who  have  neither  the 
fairness  to  te6t  the  statements  it  contains,  j 
nor  the  knowledge  of  machinery  essential 
to  a just  appreciation  of  the  controversy  in 
which  it  takes  part,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend a careful  perusal  of  it  to  such  as  take 
an  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Factory  Occupiers.  Being  of  a 
controversial  character,  and  dealing,  as  it 
professes  to  deal,  with  serious  misrepresen- 
tation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Horner,  the  Go- 
vernment Inspector,  and  one  of  the  writers 
in  Household  Words,  it  is  not  inexcusable 
that  the  pamphlet  is  somewhat  severely 
penned.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
think  Miss  Martineau  has  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  her  effort  will  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  placing  the  whole  subject 
of  the  fencing  of  machinery  under  legal 
penalties  before  the  public  in  a very  intelli- 
gible manner. 

The  great  fault  of  the  authoress  consists, 
according  to  some  journalists,  in  the  attack 
she  makes  upon  Mr.  Dickens,  as  the  respon- 
sible editor  of  Household  Words.  Now,  no 
one  but  a cynic  could  be  gratified  to  see  one 
so  genial  and  noble-minded  as  Charles 
Dickens  assailed  without  good  reason  ; but 
if  he  has  assumed  a false  position,  from 
which  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  dislodge 
him,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Miss  Martineau's  proceeding. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  writer  in  Household 
Words,  in  alleging  that  a vast  number  of 
deaths  annually  occurred  through  the  refusal 
of  factory  proprietors  to  fence  their  machi- 
nery in  a reasonable  manner,  first  imagined 
a horrible  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and 
straightway  proceeded  to  stigmatize  the 
imaginary  slaughterers.  But  though  ima- 
ginary as  slaughterers,  the  objects  of  his 
attack  were  real  as  gentlemen,  and  therefore 
very  properly  resented  his  conduct,  and,  for 
our  part,  we  think  Mr.  Dickens  would  be 
acting  with  grace  and  honour,  were  he  to 
retract  at  once  the  unjust  aspersions  which 
have  proceeded  (probably  from  rashness 
rather  than  malevolence)  from  the  pen  of 
either  himself  or  one  of  his  contributors. 


PARKER’S  PATENT  SMOKE-CON- 
SUMING APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  looking  through  your  Magazine 
of  last  year,  I find  at  page  86  (No.  1642, 
week  ending  January  27),  a letter  signed 
“ Wm.  Baddeley,”  and  headed  “ Parker’s 
Patent  Smoke-Consuming  Apparatus,”  in 
which  the  following  question  is  propounded, 
viz.,  “ Is  it  possible  that  the  simple,  ' inex- 
pensive,’ and  easily-applied  apparatus  of  Mr. 
Parker  is  really  sufficient  for  its  intended 
purpose  ? To  this  practical  question  a 
decidedly  practical  answer  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Parker’s  apparatus  has 
been  for  some  time  in  use  at  Messrs.  Cham- 
pion’s Lead-works,  Islington,  and  Messrs. 
Brandram’s  Chemical-works,  Rotherhithe, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  each  case  taking  ‘precedence’ 
of  all  other  plans  in  these  localities.” 

I am  very  sorry  that,  during  atemporary  ab- 
sence from  town,  the  number  in  which  the 
above  appeared,  was  put  away  unopened,  or  I 
would  at  that  time  have  given  Mr.  Badde- 
ley’s  assertion,  so  far  as  the  works  of  my 
firm  are  concerned,  a very  “ practical  an- 
swer.” 

Mr.  Parker’s  invention  was  the  first  that 
I had  the  folly  to  try  under  our  engine  and 
high-pressure  boilers,  and  was  such  a dead 
failure,  that  I pulled  it  out  in  a week  ; when, 
lo  and  behold ! the  air  holes  were  gone, 
and  half  the  apparatus  was  fused  into  such 
a shape,  that  one  could  hardly  recognize  the 
original.  You  will  therefore  observe  that  it 
could  not  take  precedence  in  our  case,  as  it 
was  the  first ; and  as  to  the  expense,  two  of 
the  castings  were  for  tubes  of  2 feet  6 inches 
diameter,  and  the  third  for  a tube  3 feet  dia- 
meter, the  whole  costing,  fixed  by  the  paten- 
tee’s men,  £25.  This  I thought  rather 
large  for  such  small  matters  in  cast  iron. 

As  I hope  shortly  to  send  you  an  account 
of  my  trials,  failures,  and  disappointments, 
with  the  methods  by  which  I ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  consuming  the  smoke  in  these 
works,  I will  not  now  state  my  opinion  of 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Parker  and  other  paten- 
tees failed  (at  all  events  with  us),  but  simply 
add  that,  except  in  one  instance,  I have  now 
no  patent  at  work  ; this  one  is  under  a high- 
pressure  boiler  at  "regular  work i"  at  irre- 
gular work,  when  sudden  calls  were  made 
for  steam  pans,  even  that  has  proved  an 
utter  failure. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Andrew  B.  Brandram. 
Rotherhithe,  Jan.  7,  1S56. 

P.S.  Mr.  Parker  was  with  me  during  the 
trials  with  his  patent,  saw  the  smoke  which 
was  pouring  out  of  the  shaft,  and  no  other 
fires  but  those  fitted  with  his  own  patent 
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were  in  communication  with  that  shaft ; so 
that  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  he  could 
suffer  Mr.  Baddeley  to  pen  such  a statement 
of  his  invention. — A.  B.  B. 


PHILLIPS’  FUNERAL  CARRIAGE. 

To  Ike  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Mr.  H.  L.  Phillips'  design  for  a 
funeral  carriage,  given  in  your  last  number, 
is  the  compendium  and  combination  of  all 
the  existing  desecrations. 

1.  The  body,  instead  of  preceding  the 
mourner,  is  shoved  into  a bind  boot. 

2.  The  body  is  further  dishonoured  by 
being  sat  upon  by  the  men,  who,  in  cold 
weather,  will  necessarily  execute  the  double 
shuffle  upon  it. 

3.  The  mourners’  legs  would  not  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage  by  six  inches, 
hut  would  dangle  like  children’s  ou  a high 
chair. 

4.  The  draught  would  he  heavy,  and  the 
motion  intolerable  on  rough  roads. 

6.  Its  ugliness  would  kill  the  sexton. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A Mourner  for  P . 

Parthenon  Club,  Ian.  7,  1856. 


LIQUID  FIRE  AND  SPHERICAL 
SHELLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir,— The  experiment,  in  the  marshes  at 
Woolwich,  with  Captain  Disney’s  liquid 
fire  shells,  as  recently  reported,  prove  that 
a shell  to  explode  within  a shell  is  not  the 
best  means  for  conveying  the  liquid  fire  to 
the  mark,  because  if  the  outer  shell  is  made 
so  thin  that  the  explosion  of  the  inner  shell 
will  burst  it,  then  it  is  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  fire  of  the  charge  in  the  gun  or 
mortar.  I would  have  the  fuse  case  only  to 
he  shattered  after  the  shell  has  penetrated 
the  object  to  be  set  on  fire.  This  can  be 
effected,  by  placing  a bursting  charge  within 
the  case  itself,  like  a boy’s  squib-cracker  j 
then  the  liquor  would  decant  through  the 
fuse-hole,  which,  for  this  object,  could  be 
made  wider  than  at  present.  A shell  on 
this  construction  could  be  made  to  serve 
out  the  liquor  in  its  passage  over  a dock- 
yard or  arsenal.  I do  not  pretend  to  any 
claim  on  the  liquid  fire  concoction,  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon  and  phosphorus,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  “ naufragious  ” fire- 
stuff  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Norton. 

Rosherviile  Hotel,  Dec.  26,  1855. 
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Morton,  A.,  and  E.  Hunt.  Improve - 
ments  in  motive  power  engines.  Patent  dated 
June  5,  1855.  (No.  1287.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to 
the  construction  of  a reciprocating  engine, 
in  which  a number  of  cylinders  are  placed 
round  one  shaft ; the  second  part  relates  to 
certain  modes  of  guiding  the  pistons,  &c. ; 
and  the  third  to  a novel  kind  of  reciprocat- 
ing engine  to  be  used  where  comparatively 
small  power  is  required.  In  this  engine  a 
light  steam  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a pipe 
upon  which  the  steam  piston  is  formed  or 
fixed,  the  cylinder  being  arranged  to  tra- 
verse backward  and  forward  on  the  pipe 
upon  which  it  is  fitted,  with  suitable  stuffing 
boxes  at  each  end.  The  steam  enters  at  one 
end  of  the  pipe,  and  the  exhaust  takes  place 
through  the  other ; the  valves  are  in  the 
inside  of  the  piston,  and  are  worked  by  a rod 
passing  through  one  of  the  pipes,  and  issu- 
ing therefrom  through  a stuffing  box. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvements  in  the  means  of 
preserving  grain.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  June  6,  1855.  (No.  1288.) 

The  inventor  encloses  grain  in  a close 
case  or  tank,  into  and  through  which  air 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a 
pipe,  &c. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture <jf  flat  tiles.  Patent  dated  June  6, 
1855.  (No.  1289.) 

The  inventor  forms  fiat  tiles  with  protu- 
berances which  add  to  the  solidity  of  the 
tile,  and  serve  as  steps  for  the  tiler,  per- 
mitting him  to  walk  about  on  the  roofing, 
&c. 

Hopper,  G.  Improvements  in  rolling  and 
shaping  metals.  Patent  dated  June  6,  1855. 
(No.  1292.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
men  t of  rolls  for  forming  the  square  and  round 
portions  of  railway  pins,  patented  by  the 
inventor  March  13,  1854,  which  rolls  have 
one  portion  of  the  grooves  semicircular  and 
another  portion  V-shaped. 

Robertson,  J.  Improvements  in  trans- 
mitting motive  power  in  certain  circumstances 
where  reversing  actions  are  necessary.  Patent 
dated  June  6,  1855.  (No.  1294.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  use 
in  machinery  where  reversing  mechanism  is 
required,  of  one  or  more  frictional  driving 
or  driven  pulleys,  arranged  upon  a single 
spindle  “ in  such  manner  that  either  the  driv- 
ing or  the  driven  pulley  or  pulleys  may  be 
shifted  slightly  for  obtaining  the  reversing 
action,  the  shifting  being  effected  by  turning 
the  support  of  the  shifting  pulley  or  pulleys 
upon  an  axis  eccentric  to  its  or  their  own 
axis  of  rotation.” 
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Nunn,  H.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  carriages  for  invalids  and  children, 
part  of  which  improvements  is  also  applicable 
to  street  cabs  and  other  carriages.  Patent 
dated  June  6,  1855.  (No.  1295.) 

The  inventor  constructs  the  main  body  of 
the  carriage  of  two  curved  metal  frames, 
jointed  together  and  shaped  so  that  they  will 
fold  the  one  within  the  other.  The  arms 
and  back  of  the  carriage  are  formed  of  a 
third  frame  which  is  jointed  to  the  hind 
frame  in  such  manner  that  it  will  fold  down 
within  the  hind  frame,  Sec. 

Boucher,  J.  Improvements  in  powder- 
flasks,  and  in  the  sights  and  ramrods  of  fire- 
arms. Patent  dated  June  6,  1855.  (No. 

1296. ) 

According  to  this  invention  a powder- 
flask  is  made  with  a rotating  cylinder  hav- 
ing several  chambers,  each  of  the  correct 
size  for  a charge  of  powder.  This  cylinder 
rotates  between  the  flask  which  contains  the 
powder  and  the  spout  by  which  a charge  is 
poured  into  a fire-arm,  so  that  when  one  of 
the  chambers  is  brought  into  position  to  be 
emptied,  another  is  brought  opposite  the 
opening  into  the  flask,  and  will  be  filled 
when  the  other  is  emptied. 

The  pillar  of  the  sight  of  a fire-arm  is 
made  to  fold  on  a joint  or  hinge,  and  is  kept 
upright  by  a spring.  The  pillar  has  a screw 
arallel  to  it,  with  a slide  which  is  guided 
y the  pillar,  and  as  the  screw  is  turned  the 
slide  is  moved.  The  ramrod  is  made  partly 
of  metal  and  partly  of  papier-mach& 

Baines,  W.  Improvements  in  certain 
parts  of  railways,  and  for  the  methods  of  ma. 
nufacturing  and  constructing  parts  of  the 
same.  Patent  dated  June  6,  1855.  (No. 

1297. ) 

This  invention  comprises  a mode  of 
strengthening  the  point  or  end  of  the  switch 
tongue,  and  of  arranging  and  making  the 
adjacent  rails  to  conform  thereto,  as  de- 
scribed. Also,  certain  arrangements  for 
giving  the  switch  tongue  a larger  bearing 
surface,  for  preventing  it  from  rising,  for 
enabling  it  to  clear  away  objects  coming 
between  it  and  the  fixed  rail,  and  for  arrang- 
ing the  chairs  with  their  raised  surfaces  or 
seats  to  correspond  therewith. 

Favre,  P.  A.  Certain  improvements  in 
employing  the  residue  arising  from  the  lizivia- 
tion  of  crude  sodas.  Patent  dated  June  7, 
1855.  (No.  1298.) 

Claim. — The  utilisation  of  the  sulphate 
wasted  in  the  lixiviation  of  crude  soda,  by 
employing  in  the  treatment  of  these  residues 
the  muriatic  acid  evolved  from  the  sulphate 
of  soda  kilns. 

Ramsbottom,  J.  Improvements  in  safety- 
valves  and  feeding  apparatus  for  steam  boilers. 
Patent  dated  June  7,  1855.  (No.  1299.) 

Claims. — 1.  Connecting  two  or  more 


safety-valves,  and  loading  the  same  at  one 
point  by  means  of  springs  or  weights  acting 
on  cross  bars,  2.  The  application  and  use 
of  a cistern  attached  to  the  engine  for  sup- 
plying the  feed-pumps  of  locomotive  engine 
boilers,  as  described. 

Buncle,  J.  An  improvement  in  bleaching 
resinous  substances  ( calophane ) for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soap.  Patent  dated  June  7,1855. 
(No.  1300.) 

This  improvement  consists  in  melting  the 
resinous  substances  by  a jet  of  steam  or 
otherwise,  boiling  the  same  with  caustic 
alkali,  adding  a little  muriate  of  soda  when 
boiling,  and  then  passing  currents  of  air 
through  the  calophane,  which  is  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a short  time,  and  is 
then  to  be  ladled  from  the  impurities  which 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Heap,  M.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  grinding  dye  woods  or 
roots,  and  for  other  similar  pulverizing  pur- 
poses. Patent  dated  June  7,  1855.  (No. 
1301.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  use 
of  a series  of  rapidly  revolving  circular 
saws  (from  thirty-two  gauge  to  eighteen 
inches  width  on  their  peripheries)  placed 
on  one  aliaft. 

Reynolds,  J.  A.  Improved  machinery 
for  discharging  volleys  of  shot.  Patent  dated 
June  7,  1855.  (No.  1304.) 

This  invention  consists  mainly  of  a hollow 
cylinder,  the  periphery  of  which  is  pierced 
with  rows  of  holes,  into  which  are  fitted 
breech  chambers.  To  the  inner  end  of  each 
of  the  breech  chambers  a nipple  is  fitted  for 
receiving  a percussion  cap  or  other  primer, 
and  the  chambers  are  brought  successively 
in  a line  with  a row  of  barrels. 

Guffroy,  C.  C.  J.  An  improved  smoke 
consuming  apparatus.  Patent  dated  June  7, 
1855.  (No.  1306.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a smoke  consuming  apparatus,  in 
which,  after  the  fuel  has  been  once  lighted, 
the  fresh  fuel  is  placed  on  the  incandescent 
mass,  and  the  gaseous  products  from  such 
fresh  supply  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
burning  mass ; the  combustion  is  supported 
and  assisted  by  jets  of  air  introduced 
through  apertures  or  nozzles.  Grate  or  fire 
bars  are  dispensed  with,  and  an  aperture  is 
provided  in  the  “tail”  or  bottom  of  the 
apparatus  from  whence  cinders,  clinkers, 
&c.,  may  be  removed.  A partition  plate  is 
added  in  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  to 
prevent  the  smoke  and  gases  emitted  from 
the  fresh  fuel  passing  off  into  the  heat  flue 
without  first  traversing  the  incandescent 
mass.  This  partition  may,  in  certain  cases, 
be  provided  with  apertures  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  support  combustion. 

Tucker,  R.  A.  Using  the  gas  and  smoke 
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arising  from  coal  or  other  substances  during 
the  process  of  combustion  for  fuel.  Patent 
dated  June  7,  1855.  (No.  1307.) 

The  inventor  divides  the  furnace  into  two 
compartments,  which  are  fed  alternately. 
We  shall  probably  describe  the  invention  at 
length  hereafter. 

Peters,  It.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance-shells  and  other  hollow  ves- 
sels. Patent  dated  June  7,  1855.  (No.  1308.) 

A full  description  of  this  invention  was 
given  at  page  577  of  our  last  volume.  (No. 
16S9.) 

Fontainemore au,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  shovels. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  June  8, 
1855.  (No.  1310.) 

The  patentee  describes  a method  of  man- 
ufacturing two  shovels  at  once  from  bar 
iron. 

Lippmann,  I.  Improvements  i n the  treat- 
ment of  hides  and  skins  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather.  Patent  dated  June  8,  1855.  (No. 
1312.) 

Claims. — 1.  Preparing  the  skins  or  hides 
in  a machine  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  j 
a fulling  or  beating  action,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  soft  and  supple  and  brought  to  a 
proper  state  to  be  acted  on  by  the  second  or 
splitting  machine.  2.  As  regards  the  split- 
ting machine,  communicating  a very  quick 
and  rapid  vibratory  motion  to  the  knife,  in 
combination  with  a very  slow  rotary  motion 
to  the  cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the  skin  or 
hide  is  attached,  whereby  the  epidermis  of 
the  skin  maybe  removed;  this  may  then 
be  used  for  any  purposes  where  a thin  skin 
of  leather  is  required,  leaving  the  grain  on 
the  other  part  of  the  akin,  which  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  thick  leather 
is  usually  employed.  • 

Chantrell,  G.  F.  Improvements  in  ' 
apparatus  applicable  to  the  manufacture  and 
revivification  of  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal. 
Patent  dated  June  8,  1855.  (No.  1313.) 

This  invention  is  an  improvement  upon 
that  patented  by  the  inventor,  October  17th, 
1853,  and  described  at  page  425  of  our 
sixtieth  volume, number  1604.  The  inventor 
now  raises  the  furnaces  nine  inches  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  bed  plates,  which  form 
the  bottom  of  the  char  chambers  and  upon 
which  they  are  built,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  ! 
ducing  the  intensity  of  the  heat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chambers. 

Nettlefolp,  J.  S.,  E.  J.  Nettlefold,  i 
and  J.  H.  Nettlefold.  Improvements  in 
locks.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
June  9,  1855.  (No.  1315.) 

Claims. — 1.  Moving  the  bolt  by  means  of  | 
a diagonal  slot  or  two  inclined  planes  in 
a sliding  plate  acting  upon  a stud  or  studs  ! 
in  the  bolt.  2.  The  application  to  locks  of 
an  oscillating  tumbler  for  moving  the  bolt.  ■ 


3.  The  application  to  locks  of  an  expand- 
ing stump  constructed  as  described.  ‘4. 
The  application  to  the  bolts  of  a hanging 
plate  carrying  & stump,  and  also  a stud 
which  enters  an  inclined  notch  in  the  bolt, 
bo  that  when  end  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
bolt  the  inclined  face  of  the  notch  acting 
upon  the  stud  throws  up  the  hanging  plate 
and  prevents  the  stump  from  entering  the 
notch  in  the  lever.  5.  The  application  to 
locks  of  two  discs  carrying  two  stumps, 
acting  upon  the  bolt  so  as  to  prevent  the 
stump  ou  one  of  the  discs  from  entering  the 
notch  in  the  lever  as  described,  when  end 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  bolt.  6.  The  ap- 
plication of  a sliding  shield  operating  so  as 
to  prevent  access  to  the  levers  by  means  of 
false  keys.  7.  The  application  to  locks  of 
two  swinging  pieces  forming  an  expanding 
chamber  aa  described. 

Lafond,  E.  J.,  and  L.  A.  de  Chatau- 
villard.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
lighting.  Patent  dated  June  9,  1855.  (No. 
1316.) 

This  invention  consists--l.  “ In  im. 
proved  apparatus  by  which  the  gas  or 
vapour  produced  from  any  inflammable 
liquid  is  self-generated.  2.  In  improved 
arrangements  or  means  for  purifying  the 
said  vapour  or  other  inflammable  matter. 
3.  In  a peculiar  construction  of  burner  or 
apparatus  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  to 
the  vapour  or  gas.” 

Varley,  C.  F.  Improvements  in  electric 
telegraphs.  Patent  dated  June  9,  1855. 
(No.  1318.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ obtaining 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  magnetic  power 
evolved  by  the  wire  coils,  and  using  the 
same  in  conjunction  with  the  deflecting 
power  of  the  coils  of  wire  forming  a peculiar 
shaped  electro-magnet  for  telegraph  re- 
lays,” &c.,  &c. 

Brioht,  T.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
far  the  prevention  of  waste  in  water  or  other 
fluid  supplies.  Patent  dated  June  D,  1855. 
(No.  1319.) 

Claim. — An  arrangement  for  the  admis- 
sion and  discharge  of  fluids  into  and  from 
an  intermediate  closed  vessel,  by  means  of 
a double-action  cock,  so  arranged  that  the 
inlet  passage  or  supply  will  always  be 
closed  when  the  outlet  passage  or  drought 
is  open,  and  the  outlet  passage  or  drought 
will  always  be  closed  when  the  inlet  pas- 
sage or  supply  is  open. 

Cooke,  M.  J.  Preserving  provisions  and 
vegetables  suitable  for  armies  in  the  field,  for 
vessels  on  long  voyages,  and  other  purposes, 
and  also  for  the  necessary  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving and  preparing  the  same  for  food.  Pa- 
tent dated  June  9,  1855.  (No.  1320.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  hereafter. 
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Robinson,  J.  Improvements  in  tables. 
Patent  dated  June  9,  1855.  (No.  1321.) 

This  invention  is  principally  intended  to 
be  applied  to  tables  used  in  ships,  and  is 
calculated  to  afford  accommodation  for  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  can 
be  accommodated  with  tables  as  at  present 
arranged.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  tables 
down  the  centre,  and  in  connecting  each  half 
or  side  of  the  tables  with  the  stools  by  an 
iron  or  metal  casting,  so  formed  as  to  slide 
in  a groove  or  on  a rail  fixed  transversely  in 
the  cabin  floor.  One  side  of  the  tables  U 
provided  with  an  inner  flap,  and  under  the 
centre  of  the  tables,  when  closed,  is  fixed  a 
row  of  stools  or  seats.  In  order  to  provide 
for  150  passengers  at  a table  intended, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  dine  but 
109,  the  two  sides  of  the  tables  are  slided 
out  from  the  centre,  together  with  the  out- 
side set  of  stools,  and  the  folding  leaf  on  the 
inner  side  of  one  of  the  tables  is  turned  up, 
and  at  once  accommodation  is  provided  for 
one-third  more. 

Greenwood,  J.  Improvements  in  puri- 
fying oils.  Patent  dated  June  9,  1855. 
(No.  1322.) 

Claim. — “ The  use  of  a solution  of  ba- 
rytes, either  caustic  barytes  or  sulphuret  of 
barytes,  or  other  suitable  solution  of  ba- 
rytes, either  separately  or  combined,  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  oils.” 

Colt,  S.  An  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of fire-arms.  Patent  dated  June  9, 
1855.  (No.  1323.) 

In  this  invention  Mr.  Colt  forges  the 
barrel  without  the  lump  which  is  commonly 
formed  upon  it  at  the  touch-hole,  and  bores 
a hole  in  the  side  of  the  breech  barrel, 
tapping  it  to  receive  a hollow  screw  plug, 
which,  when  inserted,  will  project  laterally 
from  the  barrel  like  the  ordinary  lump  or 
shoulder.  When  screwed  up  to  its  place 
the  plug  is  attached  permanently  to  the 
barrel  by  brazing.  The  end  of  this  plug  is 
closed  by  a moveable  screw,  and  a lateral 
hole  is  bored  into  the  plug  to  receive  a cone- 
shaped  nipple,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to 
concentrate  the  percussion  fire  immediately 
before  it  strikes  upon  the  charge. 

Colt,  S.  and  W.  T.  Eley.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  Patent 
dated  June  9,  1855.  (No.  1324.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a detachable  outer  case  or  en- 
velope for  protecting  the  cartridge  from 
injury,  and  the  use  of  a tape  or  string,  or 
its  equivalent,  for  stripping  off  the  case,  and 
for  laying  bare  the  powder. 

Hall,  W.  K.  Improvements  in  breaks  for 
railway  carriages.  Patent  dated  June  11, 
1855.  (No.  1325.) 

In  this  invention  the  break  blocks  and 
the  levers  by  which  they  are  applied  are 


fixed  upon  and  carried  by  a swinging  frame, 
mounted  under  the  main  frame  of  the  car- 
riage and  above  the  axle,  so  that  a lever 
is  held  against  the  bottom  side  of  the  draw- 
bar by  the  preponderating  weight  of  the 
opposite  portion  of  the  frame.  The  car- 
riages are  connected  and  drawn  by  this 
draw  bar  which  is  allowed  a longitudinal 
motion  of  a few  inches.  When  the  velocity 
of  the  train  is  lessened  in  any  manner  the 
momentum  of  the  carriages  carries  them 
forward  to  the  extent  allowed  by  the  play  of 
the  draw  bars,  and  so  applies  the  breaks  to 
the  wheels  through  the  intervention  of  the 
lever. 

Barlow,  H.  B.  Improvements  in  certain 
parts  of  machines , and  in  stubbing  and  roving 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  June  11,  1855. 
(No.  1326.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  construct- 
ing the  pressers  of  flyers  used  in  slubbing 
and  roving  frames  of  an  improved  shape. 
2.  In  an  improved  mode  of  giving  pressure 
to.  the  pressers  of  flyers.  3.  In  an  improved 
mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  spring  acting  on  the  presser.  4. 
In  making  the  spool  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  but  faster  than  the  presser. 

Kind,  J.  D.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  spindles  for  locks  and  latches, 
and  in  attaching  knobs  or  handles  to  the  said 
spindles.  Patent  dated  June  11,  1855. 
(No.  1328.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
screw  or  rack  on  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
spindle,  the  said  screw  or  rack  being  slit 
longitudinally,  and  fixing  the  knob  or 
handle  "to  the  screwed  end  of  the  spindle, 
by  passing  a pin  screw  or  cotter  through  a 
hole  across  the  neck  of  the  knob  or  handle, 
and  also  through  the  slit  spindle,  thereby 
causing  the  slit  screw  or  rack  to  expand  and 
engage  in  a screw  or  rack  in  the  neck  of  the 
knob  or  handle. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  governors 
or  regulators  for  prime  movers.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  June  11,  1855. 
(No.  1334.) 

The  improved  governor  consists  of  a fan- 
wheel  rotating  in  any  suitable  fluid  contained 
inside  a closed  vessel  which  is  fitted  inter- 
nally with  fixed  blades  or  stops  to  obstruct 
as  much  as  possible  the  rotation  of  the  fluid. 
This  box  serves  as  the  support  for  the  gear- 
ing of  the  apparatus,  &c. 

LirrMANN,  I.  Improvements  in  dyeing 
or  colouring  the  hides  and  shins  of  ani- 
mals. Patent  dated  June  11,  1855.  (No. 
1335.) 

Claims. — 1.  Submitting  hides  or  skins  to 
the  process  of  dyeing  before  being  tanned. 
2.  A method  of  imparting  to  skins  or  hjdes 
a mottled  appearance.  3.  A method  of 
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imparting  to  the  surface  of  hides  and  skins 
a metallic  lustre. 

Liebisch,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  rails  for 
railways.  Patent  dated  June  12,  1855. 
(No.  1336.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  each 
rail  in  two  or  more  parts  longitudinally,  the 
bottom  part  having  a longitudinal  groove 
for  the  top  part  to  fit  into,  or  the  bottom 
part  being  made  in  halves  to  clip  the  top 
part,  or  the  top  part  having  a groove  in  the 
underside  of  it  for  the  bottom  part  to  fit 
into,  so  that  the  top  part  on  which  the 
principal  wear  takes  place  may  be  easily 
taken  off  and  renewed. 

Armitaoe,  W.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  union-bags  and  sail-cloth . Pa- 
tent dated  June  12,  1855.  (No.  1337.) 

Claim. — “The  mixture  of  jute  and  cotton 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  petticoating, 
canvas  for  tents,  or  other  similar  articles, 
with  a substitute  for  the  ordinary  temple, 
and  the  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton  for  sail 
doth  as  described.” 

Hackney,  N.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  china , and  por- 
celain. Patent  dated  June  12,  1855.  (No. 
1338.) 

Claim. — The  application  of  native  borate 
of  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  glaze  used 
by  earthenware,  china,  and  porcelain  manu- 
facturers. 

Johnson,  W.  B.  Improvements  in  steam 
boilers  and  safty-valves.  Patent  dated  June 
12,  1855.  (No.  1340.) 

Claims.— 1.  In  reference  to  attaching 
boiler  tubes,  compressing  or  contracting 
the  end  so  as  to  form  a shoulder,  and  ex. 
pending  the  said  end  within  a conical 
aperture.  2.  Forcing  the  end  of  the  tube 
into  a recess  formed  in  the  circumference 
of  the  aperture.  3.  The  use  of  rings  of 
copper  or  other  such  metal  as  a caulking 
medium  for  boiler  tubes.  4.  In  reference 
to  safety  valves,  the  use  of  two  or  more 
valves  loaded  by  one  lever,  such  valves  being 
so  arranged  that  one  or  more  of  them  shall 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  others. 

Parker,  C.  Improvements  in  weaving. 
Patent  dated  June  12,  1855.  (No.  1342.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  a con- 
trivance for  obtaining  a uniform  and  equal 
take-up  of  the  cloth  as  it  is  woven,  by  the 
agency  of  a roller  set  or  studded  with  pointed 
pint,  which  revolving  points  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  cloth  that  is  being  wound 
upon  the  take-up  roller  or  beam.  2.  In  the 
adaptation  of  a screw  movement  for  obtain, 
ing  the  necessary  shilling  traverse  of  the 
yarn  or  warp-beatn  lever  weights  ordinarily 
employed  for  producing  a tensional  drag 
upon  the  warp  beam.  The  acting  screw 
which  shifts  the  lever  weight  is  caused  to 
rotate  by  being  connected  with  the  warp 


beam  itself,  the  effect  being,  that  as  the  dia- 
meter of  the  beamed  warp  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, the  effective  drag  leverage  is  also 
correspondingly  diminished  by  the  weight 
being  pushed  near  to  the  lever  fulcrum,  &c. 

Ford,  H.  W.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or 'apparatus  for  effecting  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Patent  dated  June  12,  1855.  (No. 
1343.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construction 
of  a peculiar  locomotive  engine,  and  in 
adapting  thereto  a digger,  cleaning  harrows, 
clod  dividers,  furrowers,  revolving  hoes,  hay 
collectors,  hay  rakes,  deep-drain  diggers. 
Sic. 

Brant,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  laying 
rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers  for  the  permanent 
way  of  railways.  Patent  dated  June  12, 
1855.  (No.  1344.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  cork  in  various  ways  to  the  permanent 
way  of  railways ; also  in  using  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sleepers  tied  together  so  as  to 
form  a continuous  line  of  way  on  a solid  and 
equal  bearing. 

Bakewell,  F.  C.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  supplying  furnaces  with  hot  air. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  June 
13,1855.  (No.  1345.) 

This  invention  consists  in  heating  air  to 
be  supplied  to  furnaces  for  steam  engines, 
or  for  other  purposes,  by  forcing  the  air 
against  the  tubes  through  which  the  escape 
steam  is  passing. 
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Inoall,  G.  H.  Improvements  in  coupling 
railway  carriages.  Application  dated  June 
4,  1855.  (No.  1269.) 

In  this  invention  the  carriages  are  coupled 
by  a coupling  link  consisting  of  a right  and 
left-handed  screw,  and  ball  and  socket 
joints,  so  that  the  chains  are  in  a state  of 
tension  in  passing  along  curves  of  the  rail- 
way as  the  chains  move  suitably  upon  rollers 
or  pullies. 

Graveley,  "W.  II.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  improvements  for 
the  production  of  fresh  water  for  ship  and 
land  use.  Application  dated  June  4,  1855. 
(No.  1271.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a distilling  ap. 
paratus  arranged  so  as  to  combine  distilla- 
tion and  cooking  in  one  operation. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvements  in  combs  called 
curry-combs.  (A  communication.)  Appli- 
cation dated  June  5,  1855.  (No.  1277.) 

Instead  of  the  curry-comb  now  ussd  the 
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Inventor  proposes  to  substitute  one  the  band 
of  which  (without  hammer  or  claw  head) 
shall  encase  the  ends  of  the  blade  combs, 
this  sustaining  band  being  strongly  rivetted 
to  the  back  plate,  &c. 

Barrows,  T.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wool  preparatory  to  its  being  carded, 
spun,  or  woven.  Application  dated  June  5, 
1855.  (No.  1281.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ the  use  of 
such  mucilage  from  plants  and  seeds  as  is 
of  a kind  that  retains  moisture,  does  not 
readily  dry,  and  yet  can  be  mixed  uniformly 
with  oils.” 

Tenwicx,  J.  Improvements  in  water- 

auges  for  steam  boilers  Application  dated 

une  5,  1855.  (No.  1285.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  making 
water  gauges  for  steam  boilers  of  metal, 
and  glazing  them  in  front,  or  at  that  part 
where  the  height  of  the  water  is  to  be 
shown. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improved  machinery  for 
rolling  bar  iron.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  June  5, 1855.  (No.  128(1.) 

The  principal  object  of  this  invention  is 
to  roll  railroad  rails  with  three  treads  or 
wearing  surfaces. 

Fielding,  J.,  and  W.  Hopwood.  Im- 
provements in  looms.  Application  dated  June 
6,  1855.  (No.  1290.) 

This  invention  relates  primarily  to  that 
part  of  a loom  technically  called  the  check 
strap  which  works  the  picker,  and  consists 
in  using  a stud  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
slay,  with  a groove  in  it  for  the  strap  to 
work  on  both  ends  of  the  spindle,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  strapping  used. 

Lolmede,  P.  A new  instrument  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicinal  substances.  Applica- 
tion dated  June  6,  1855.  (No.  1291.) 

This  instrument  is  used  lor  introducing 
medicinal  substances  into  the  human  body 
through  the  rectum  intestine.  It  is  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  each  end  is  rounded 
off,  and  at  its  periphery  it  is  furnished 
with  small  recesses  or  cells  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  necessary  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Leech,  H.,  J.  Robinson,  and  R.  Bur- 
rows. Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  substances.  Application  dated  June 
(i,  1855.  (No.  1293.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  general  con- 
struction of  self-acting  mules,  and  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  a perpendicular  or 
vertical  movement  or  traverse,  for  the 
horizontal  traverse  of  the  ordinary  mule 
carriage  or  spindle  box. 

Ogden,  T.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials.  Application  dated 
June  7,  1855.  (No.  1802.) 


This  invention  relates  to  self-acting  mules, 
and  consists  in  causjng  the  drawing  rollers 
or  front  rollers  to  revolve  slowly  one  or 
more  times,  and  consequently  to  allow  of 
the  delivery  of  a small  portion  of  the  yarn 
whilst  the  spindle  carriage  is  running  in,  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  thread  which 
has  been  spun  may  be  wound  on  to  the 
spindle,  whilst  that  portion  of  the  thread 
which  has  thus  been  delivered  by  the  partial 
revolution  of  the  front  roller  will  be  ready 
to  be  similarly  spun  upon  the  return  of  the 
carriage.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
suitably-formed  cam,  which  causes  the 
rollers  to  be  thrown  into  gear,  and  to  make 
one  or  more  revolutions  at  any  required 
time  before  the  carriage  has  completed  its 
run. 

Orange,  A.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
I representations  for  commercial  purposes  of 
I articles  for  sale.  Application  dated  June  7, 
i 1855.  (No.  1803.) 

i The  inventor  proposes  to  photograph 
I articles,  samples,  &c.,  and  to  exhibit  the 
; pictures  obtained  to  purchasers  and  others. 

FeiiRMAN,  D.  Improvements  in  lamps. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
I June  7,  1855.  (No.  1305.) 

In  the  improved  lamp  the  flame  impinges 
against  a button  by  which  it  is  caused  to 
spread  out  so  as  to  receive  on  its  outward 
part  a current  of  air  which  passes  upward 
through  a tube  concentric  with  the  wick- 
holder  ; air  is  also  admitted  through  aper- 
\ tures  in  communication  with  the  central 
; part  of  the  lamp. 

Caunce,  R.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  sizeing,  dressing,  and  warping  yarn.  Ap- 
plication dated  June  8,  1855.  (No.  1309.) 

This  invention  consists  in  causing  the 
yarn  as  it  comes  from  the  bobbins  of  a 
creel  to  pass  through  a row  of  hecks  and 
then  between  rollers  one  of  which  revolves 
in  a trough  containing  size.  The  yarns 
thus  sized  are  operated  upon  by  a brush 
and  fan  to  dress  and  dry  them  j they  then 
pass  through  another  row  of  hecks  and  be- 
tween a set  of  runners  whence  they  go 
through  guides  and  between  a pair  of 
rollers  of  the  required  width ; the  yarn  is 
then  wound  on  a fly  or  reel  and  is  ready  to 
be  balled  off  by  hand  or  to  be  wound  on  the 
weaver’s  beam.  The  length  of  the  warp  is 
measured  and  marked  by  an  expanding  and 
contracting  wheel,  and  by  a brush  put  in 
motion  by  one  of  the  rollers  by  which  it  is 
delivered  to  the  reel  or  fly. 

Weaver,  F.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  grinding  or  crushing  bones  and  other  sub- 
stances. Application  dated  June  8,  18„>5. 
(No.  1311.) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  a 
certain  sliding  plate  in  the  top  of  a grinding 
, mill,  and  certain  clearers  with  a method  of 
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adjusting  them,  each  clearer  being  fixed 
and  held  by  a set  and  lock  pin. 

Sibille,  H.  Improvement s in  the  decor- 
tication and  preserving  of  grain  and  seeds. 
Application  dated  June  9,  1855.  (No. 
1314.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ removing  by 
disintegration  or  decomposition,  partly  or 
entirely,  the  ligneous  or  outer  pellicle  of 
grain  and  seeds,  by  moistening  the  same 
with,  or  immersing  them  in,  a caustic  alka- 
line solution." 

Teague,  H.  Improvements  in  high  and 
low  pressure  meters  for  water,  gas,  or  any 
other  fluid.  Application  dated  June  9,  1855. 
(No.  1317.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  placing 
between  two  hemispherical  segments  an 
elastic  diaphragm  composed  of  any  suitable 
elastic  material,  and  admitting  the  motive 
fluid  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

» Bakewell,  F.  C.  Improvements  in  bench- 
planes.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  June  11,  1855.  (No.  1327.) 

This  invention  consists  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  a bench-plane 
that  the  chisel  is  placed  in  front  of  its  wedge, 
and  rests  against  the  front  shoulder,  in  the 
carity  of  the  plane,  in  combination  with  a 
mouth-piece  countersunk  on  the  face  of  the 
plane,  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  to 
serve  as  a rest  for  the  chisel,  and  to  confine 
the  throat  of  the  plane. 

Casartelli,  J.  L.  Improvements  in  pres- 
sure and  vacuum  gauges.  Application  dated 
June  11,  1855.  (No.  1329.) 

The  inventor  uses  two  discs  of  metal  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a hollow  chamber. 
The  pressure  is  applied  either  to  the  exter- 
nal or  internal  surface,  and  produces  a 
corresponding  compression  or  extension,  the 
amount  of  which  is  registered. 

Gardner,  E.  V.,  and  J.  H.  Walker. 
Improvements  in  separating  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  and  other  vegetable  substances  from  manu- 
factured fabrics  containing  wool,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  wool  for  re-manufacture.  Appli- 
cation dated  June  11,  1856.  (No.  1 330.) 

This  invention  consists  in  immersing  ma- 
nufactured fabrics  containing  wool  in  undi- 
luted commercial  sulphuric  acid,  of  about 
1-854  specific  gravity,  by  which  means  the 
vegetable  substances  are  prepared  for  solu- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  immersing  them 
in  warm  or  cold  diluted  acid,  or  in  warm  or 
cold  water. 
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Dated  November  26,  1855. 

2656.  Denis  Jonquet,  of  Mina-road,  Old  Kent- 
read,  Southwark,  Surrey,  cutler.  Improvement! 
in  the  blades  of  mechanical  cutting  machine#,  and 
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in  the  blades  of  tingle  or  doubled-handled  cutting 
instruments,  and  in  the  blades  of  ordinary  ana 
mechanical  shears  and  scissors,  and  in  the  handles 
and  springs  for  the  same. 

Dated  November  28,  1855. 

2683.  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Barbier,  of  Paris, 
France.  An  improved  kiln  for  burning  or  firing 
pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  earthenware. 

2685.  Benjamin  Rosenberg,  of  New  Charles- 
street.  City-road,  Middlesex,  merchant.  Improve- 
ments in  protecting  metallic  and  other  surfaces 
from  corrosion  and  decay.  A communication. 

2687.  Richard  Archibald  Brooraan,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  sand,  emery,  and  glass  papers, 
and  in  the  machinery  employed  therein.  A com- 
munication. 

2689.  8amuel  Wolff,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
United  States  of  America,  physician.  Improve- 
ments in  obtaining  motive  power. 

2691.  Charles  Clarke,  or  Farm-lane,  Walham- 
green,  Fulham,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
applying  roughings  to  the  feet  of  horses. 

Dated  November  29,  1855. 

2693.  Thomas  8ymons,  of  Flushing,  Cornwall. 
Improvements  in  the  permanent  ways  of  railways, 
and  in  the  wheels  rolling  thereon. 

2697.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved process  of  manufacturing  hats.  A commu- 
nication. 

2699.  Pierre  Louis  Bergeon,  manufacturer,  of 
Paris,  French  empire.  An  improved  spitting-box 
or  spittoon.  A communication. 

Dated  November  30,  1855. 

2701.  Henry  Thomas  Humphreys,  of  Kilraacow 
Mills.  Waterford,  Ireland,  mill-owner,  and  James 
Loughry,  of  the  same  place,  foreman  miller.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cleaning 
wheat. 

2703.  Auguste  Dusautoy,  of  Boulevart  des  Ita- 
liens,  Paris,  France,  and  Regent-street,  Middle- 
sex. New  and  useful  machinery  for  cutting  cloth 
and  other  substances. 

2705.  Edward  John  Davis,  of  West  Smithfleld. 
Improvements  in  preparing  food  for  horses  and 
other  animals. 

Dated  December  1,  1855. 

2707.  Edmund  Alfred  Pontifex,  of  Shoe-lane, 
London,  engineer.  Improvements  in  furnaces. 

2709.  William  Needham  and  James  Kite,  of 
Vauxhall,  Surrey,  engineers.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  expressing  liquids  or 
moisture  from  substances. 

2713.  William  Augustus  Woodley,  of  the  Litho- 
graphic and  General  Printing  Offices,  Taunton, 
Somerset.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  bags.  ~ 

Dated  December  3,  1855. 

2715.  David  Anderson,  of  8trandtown  House, 
Down,  Ireland,  merchant.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  preparation  or  manu- 
facture of  felt  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2719.  William  Rowan,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Rowan 
and  Sons,  of  Belfast,  Antrim,  engineers.  Improve- 
ments in  steam-engines. 

2721.  Alexander  Watt,  of  Dean-street,  Soho, 
electro-metallurgist.  An  improvement  In  coating 
Iron  and  steel  with  elnc. 

Dated  December  4,  1855. 

2723.  Samuel  Gam,  of  Sevenhampton,  Wiltshire, 
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wheelwright.  An  improved  tipping  apparatus  ap-  ( 
pHcable  to  cart*  and  other  vehicle*. 

2727.  Joseph  Barling,  of  High-street,  Maidstone, 
Kent.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  by  the  application  of  a root  not  before  used 
for  the  purpose. 

2729.  William  Knight,  tailor,  of  St.  Marylebone. 
An  improved  mode  of  cutting  out  or  shaping  ma- 
terials to  be  employed  in  making  over-coats  or 
other  similar  articles  of  dress. 

Dated  December  5,  1855. 

2731.  Adam  Bullough.  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster, 
manufacturer.  An  improved  lubricator  for  looms. 

2733.  William  George  Plunkett,  of  Belvidere- 
place,  Dublin,  gentleman,  and  John  Bower,  of 
Lower  Ormond-quay,  Dublin,  civil  engineer.  The 
manufacture  of  fibres  or  threads  for  textile  fabrics 
and  cordage,  also  of  paper,  mill-board,  and  other 
similar  board*  from  plants  or  portions  of  plants 
not  hitherto  used  for  these  purposes. 

2737.  Caesar  Heilmann,  of  Milk-street,  Cheap- 
side,  London,  engineer.  Improvements  in  grates 
or  furnaces  for  steam-boilers. 

Dated  December  18,  1855. 

2858.  Christian  Rudolph  Wessel,  of  Fitzroy- 
square,  New-road,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  and 
George  Bowden,  of  Little  Queen-street,  High 
Holborn,  London,  bookbinder.  Joining  elastic 
webbing  into  indissoluble  bands. 

2860.  John  Pierrpont  Humaston,  of  Newhaven, 
United  States,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
instruments  for  composing  and  transmitting  tele- 
graph messages. 

2862.  David  Lloyd  Price,  of  Beaufort,  Breck- 
nock, electrical  engineer.  Improvements  in  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  and  in  appliances  connected  there- 
with as  applied  to  railway  trains  and  fixed  stations. 

2864.  Hiram  Hyde,  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  gen- 
tleman. An  improved  mode  of  purifying  alcohol 
or  alcoholic  spirits.  A communication. 

2866.  Edward  Davies  and  John  Milne  Syers,  of 
Liverpool,  Lancaster,  and  Charles  Humfrey,  of 
Camberwell,  Surrey,*  merchants.  Improvements 
in  distilling  resinous,  bituminous,  fatty,  and  oily 
matters,  and  in  the  treatment  of  certain  products 
therefrom. 

2868.  Frederick  Robert  Augustus  Glover,  of 
Bury-street,  St.  James,  Middlesex,  master  of  arts. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  break-waters, 
sea-walls,  and  other  structures  or  foundations  of 
structures  which  lie  partially  or  entirely  under 
water. 

Dated  December  19,  1855. 

2870.  George  Ross,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer,  and  Thomas  Wilkes,  of  Birmingham, 
machinist.  New  or  improved  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  bolts,  rivets,  spikes,  screw-blanks, 
screws,  nuts  for  screws,  and  washers. 

2872.  John  Hadden,  Henry  Hadden,  Frederick 
John  Hadden,  and  Charles  Staunton  Hadden,  of 
Nottingham,  hosiers  and  copartners.  Improve- 
ments in  circular  frames  for  the.  manufacture  of 
ribbed  fabrics. 

2874.  Henry  Robert  Abraham,  of  Howard-street, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  carriages, 
and  in  certain  appurtenances  and  appendages 
which  belong  to  those  used  as  hospital  conveyances 
or  ambulances. 

Dated  December  20,  1855.  ' 

2876.  Robert  Walker,  of  Eccleston,  near  Pres- 
cot, Lancaster,  colliery  viewer.  Improvements  in 
applying  power  to,  and  in  machinery  for  raising 
and  lowering  coals,  and  other  articles  from  and 
into  mines. 

2878.  Andrew  Shanks,  engineer,  of  Robert-street, 
Adelphi,  Westminster.  Certain  improvements  in 
instruments  for  indicating  pressures. 

2882.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfleld,  of  Sussex- 


place,  Loughborough -road,  Brixton,  8urrey.  Im‘ 
provements  in  machinery  for  splitting  leather.  A 
communication. 

2884.  John  Barcroft,  of  Hanley,  Stafford,  basket- 
maker.  An  improvement  in  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  basket- 
work. 

2886.  Louis  Rudolph  Bodmer,  of  Thavics-inn, 
London.  Improvements  in  hydraulic  s cd-crush- 
| ing  machines,  or  oil-presses. 

Dated  December  21,  1855. 

2888.  Jean  Baptiste  Emile  Saffroy,  banker,  of 
Bordeaux,  France.  An  improved  break  for  rail- 
way-carriages. A communication. 

2890.  Thomas  Edward  Merritt,  of  Maidstone, 
Kent,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  breech-load- 
ing ordnance  and  fire  arms. 

2892.  Matthew  Tomlinson,  of  Ivy-house,  Cul- 
chetli,  Lancaster,  manufacturer  of  medical  plaister. 
An  improved  medical  plaister. 

2894.  James  Murdoch,  of  Staple-inn,  Middlesex. 
Improvements  in  machines  or  apparatus  for  work- 
ing chain  stitch  embroidery.  A communication. 

2896.  Henry  Francis,  of  West  Strand,  Middle- 
sex, engineer.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
cutting  out  parts  of  garments. 

2898.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebbon-street, 
Islington,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  fog- 
signals,  and  in  laying  the  same  upon  the  rails  of 
railways. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

{From  the  11  London  Gazette January  8/A. 
1856.) 

1935.  Thomas  Alexander  Cooling.  Improve- 
ments in  pumps. 

1947.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  junior.  Improvements 
in  furnaces. 

1959.  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury.  An  im- 
proved changeable  lock.  A communication. 

1961.  John  Juckes.  Improvements  in  furnaces. 

1971.  Matthew  Butcher  and  Thomas  Henry 
Newey.  An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  bobbins  used  in  winding, 
twisting,  and  weaving  fibrous  substances. 

1977.  Thomas  Symes  Prideaux.  Improvements 
in  marine  steam  boiler  furnaces  and  flues. 

1979.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illumination.  A 
communication. 

1982.  Alfred  Heaven.  Improvements  in  em- 
broidering fabrics. 

1983.  George  Thomas  Holden  and  Richard  Ni- 
cholas. An  improved  roasting-jack. 

1986.  Edward  Greene  Jones.  An  improvement 
in  flattening  cylinders  of  sheet  glass. 

2004.  Augustin  Morel.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing  fibrous  materials  to  be 
combed  or  spun. 

2016.  Theodore  Schwartz.  An  improvement  In 
heating  or  cooling  aeriform  and  liquid  bodies. 

2018.  Charles  Pryse  and  Paul  Cashmore.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  repeating  fire-arms. 

2023.  Florentin  Garand.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  veneers. 

2026.  John  Stewart.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boilers  for  the  more  effectual 
consumption  of  smoke. 

2036.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering 
weights,  and  for  saving  persons  and  property  from 
fire. 

2038.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant.  Im- 
rovements  in  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  num- 
er  of,  and  distance  travelled  by,  passengers  in 
public  carriages. 
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2040.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant.  Im- 
plements in  apparatus  for  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing chimoies. 

2044.  Jean  Panet.  An  improved  hydraulic  sys- 
tem for  propelling  on  railways  or  obtaining  motive 
power  and  distributing  water. 

2075.  Theodore  Gomme,  Junior,  and  Charles 
Eugene  Auguste  Beaugrand.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  manufacturing  copper  and 
other  metal  wares. 

2078.  Frederick  Stocken.  Improvements  in  car- 
riage springs. 

2171.  Joseph  Mitchell.  Improvements  in  buf- 
fers and  draw  springs  used  for  railway  and  other 
purposes. 

2189.  Franz  Uchatius.  An  improvement  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  cast  steel. 

2190.  George  Curling  Hope.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  producing  figures,  patterns,  or  designs 
upon  textile  fabrics  for  the  purposes  of  needle- 
work. 

2304.  Robert  Benton.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing motive  power  by  leverage. 

2476.  Francis  Hawkes  the  elder.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  water- 
closet  apparatus. 

2593.  Joseph  Denton.  Improvements  in  looms. 

2637.  Charles  Tennant  Dunlop.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  artificial 
oiide  of  manganese. 

2656.  Denis  Jonquet.  Improvements  in  the 
blades  of  mechanical  cutting  machines,  and  in  the 
blades  of  single  or  double-handled  cutting  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  blades  of  ordinary  and  mechani- 
cal shears  and  scissors,  and  in  the  handles  and 
springs  for  the  same. 

2657.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  sand,  emery,  and 
class  papers,  and  in  the  machinery  employed 
therein.  A communication. 

2693.  Thomas  Symons.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  ways  of  railways,  and  in  the  wheels 
rolling  thereon. 

2697.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved 
proceas  of  manufacturing  hats.  A communica- 
tion. 

2737.  Caesar  Heilman n.  Improvements  in  grates 
or  furnaces  for  steam  boilers. 

2798.  Reuben  Levy.  An  improvement  in  wear- 
ing apparel. 

2S48.  Omrod  Coffeen  Evans.  Improvements  in 
digging-machinery. 

2358.  Christian  Rudolph  Weasel  and  George 
Bowden.  Joining  elastic  webbing  into  indissolu- 
ble bands. 

2660.  John  Pierrpont  Humaston.  Improvements 
in  instruments  for  composing  and  transmitting 
telegraph  messages. 

2864.  Hiram  Hyde.  An  Improved  mode  of  puri- 
fying alcohol  or  alcoholic  spirits.  A communica- 
tion. 

2366.  Edward  Davies  and  John  Milne  Syers. 
Improvements  in  distilling  resinous,  bituminous, 
fatty,  and  oily  matters,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  products  therefrom. 

2382.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  splitting  leather.  A com- 
munication. 

2886.  Louis  Rudolph  Bodmer.  Improvements 
in  hydraulic  seed  - crushing  machines,  or  oil- 
presses. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners* - 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1852. 

1182.  James  Webster. 

1183.  Claude  Joseph  Edm6e  Junot. 

1186.  John  Copling,  junior. 

1192.  Archibald  Douglas  Brown. 

1206.  Robert  Taylerson. 

1853. 

11.  John  Bleackley,  junior. ' 

19.  George  G wynne  and  George  Fer- 
gusson  Wilson. 

21.  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal. 

25.  Charles  Frederick  Whitworth. 

26.  Francis  Edwards. 

36.  Robert  Whinery. 

39.  William  Edward  Newton. 

41.  Peter  Graham. 

45.  Thomas  Pape. 

75.  John  Petrie,  janior,  and  Samuel 
Taylor. 

92.  William  Brown. 

125.  Peter  Fairbairn  and  Samuel  Renny 
Mathers. 

189.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  1 
240.  William  Edward  Newton.  1 
320.  John  Whitehouse,  the  elder,  and 
John  Whitehouse,  the  younger. 
591.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  December  28,  1855. 

1992.  William  Armand  Gilbee.] 

2003.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 

2196.  Richard  Threlfall  and  William 
Knowles. 

2199.  William  Edward  Newton. 

2208.  John  Dickinson. 

2215.  Henry  Cornforth. 

2358.  William  Teall. 

2432.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2468.  Fennell  Allman. 

2482.  Peter  M’Gregor. 

Sealed  January  4,  1856.  ] 

1494.  William  Henry  Tooth. 

1500.  George  Guillaume. 

1501.  Georges  Antoine  Tabourin. 

1534.  Henry  Crosley. 

1547.  James  Hall  Nalder. 

1624.  Robert  Martin  and  John  Cowdery 
Martin. 

1680.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

1682.  Thomas  Hewitt. 

2060.  James  Higgin. 

2492.  Richard  Threlfall  and  John  Higson. 
2546.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

Sealed  January  8,  1856. 

1586.  John  and  Anton  Bruno  Seithen. 
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1537.  Francois  Loret-Vermcersch. 

1541.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

1553.  Julius  Jeffreys. 

1554.  John  Adams. 

1556.  William  Williams. 

1567.  Charles  Byrne. 

1574.  Eugene  Gillet. 

1583.  Louis  Constant  Joseph  Poliesse, 
junior,  and  Charles  Auguste 
Joseph  Lengelee. 

1593.  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal. 

1595.  James  Newman  and  William 
Whittle. 

1616.  John  Ellis. 

1621.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bellford. 

1626.  Samuel  Barlow  Wright  and  Henry 
Thomas  Green. 


1649.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 

1655.  Samuel  John  Pittar. 

1705.  William  Mardon. 

1831.  Lewis  Normandy. 

1963.  William  Gossage. 

2089.  Lewis  Dunbar  Brodie  Gordon. 
2129.  Joseph  Beattie. 

2135.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2158.  Josias  Nottidge. 

2168.  James  Good. 

2175.  Joseph  Beattie. 

2220.  Edward  Meldrum  and  James 
Young. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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PETERS’  IMPROVED  STEAM  ENGINES.  I 

Mr.  Peters,  engineer,  of  Southwark,  whose  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
projectiles  was  described  at  page  578  of  our  last  volume  (No.  1689),  has  recently  invented, 
and  has  now  working  at  his  factory,  a steam  engine  of  an  altogether  novel  construction,  in 
which  is  adopted  such  a combination  and  arrangement  of  parts  as  will  produce  one  revolution 
or  rotation  of  the  crank  and  its  shaft  by  a single  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the  steam  cylinder, 
instead  of  requiring,  as  in  ordinary  engines,  an  up  and  down  stroke,  or  a double  stroke  of 
the  piston.  This  is  effected  by  making  the  stroke  of  the  piston  twice  the  ordinary  pro- 
portional length,  that  is,  four  times  the  length  or  radius  of  the  crank,  and  by  suspending 
the  cylinder  on  an  axis  of  motion  upon  which  it  is  free  to  rotate.  He  also  so  places  the 
crank  shaft  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  eccentric  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  or  the  radius  of  the  crank  ; and  connects 
the  actuating  rod  of  the  piston  with  the  crank-pin  by  means  of  a bush  fixed  on  that  rod, 
and  working  or  sliding  in  a groove  or  grooves,  or  other  convenient  guides  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  and  passing  through  or  intersecting  its  axis  of  motion.  He  further  uses  one  or 
more  of  these  cylinders,  as  convenience  may  dictate,  the  combined  forces  of  which  he 
causes  to  act  upon  the  crank-shaft  in  a manner  hereafter  described. 

He  prefers  to  use  double  cylinders,  fitted  with  a hollow  axis,  through  which  the 
steam  may  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  cylinders ; and  within  a chamber  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  hollow  axis  he  places  a fixed  circular  disc  or  plate  slide,  having  apertures  in  it 
for  the  passage  of  the  steam  simultaneously  to  and  from  both  cylinders,  and  working 
against  a suitable  face  on  their  side.  He  connects  the  ends  of  the  piston  rods  together  by 
a cross  head,  from  the  centre  of  which  a rod  passes  between  the  cylinders,  and  is  connected 
with  a bush  or  block,  which  is  fitted  on  to  the  crank  pin  and  slides,  or  ia  guided  in  a groove 
between  the  cylinders,  such  bush  moving  simultaneously  with  the  pistons,  and  by  its  recti- 
linear action  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  cylinders  causes  the  crank  pin  to  rotate 
once  round  its  own  axis  during  the  period  of  one  single  stroke  of  the  pistons ; and  having 
completed  one  such  rotation,  its  motion  is  continued  by  the  steam  passages  being  reversed 
by  the  action  of  the  slide,  producing  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  pistons  and  another  or 
second  rotation  of  the  crank.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  motion  of  the  crank  is  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinders  round  their  common  axis,  on  which  they  are  poised,  the  cylinders 
thus  serving  the  purpose  of  a fly  w heel.  The  continued  action  of  the  steam  produces  a 
continuous  reciprocation  of  the  pistons,  and  consequently  a continuous  rotation  of  the 
crank  at  twice  the  speed  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  action  of  the  pistons  on  the  crank.  In 
consequence  of  the  combined  rotation  of  the  cylinders  and  crank,  there  is  one  only  dead 
point  in  the  revolution  of  the  crank  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  engine. 

The  reversing  action  is  simply  effected  by  moving  the  circular  slide  partially  round  its 
axis  by  means  of  a lever,  which  is  retained  in  the  required  position  by  a stop,  thus  avoiding 
the  complication,  friction,  and  expense  of  the  ordinary  slide  gear.  To  insure  a more  per- 
fect and  uniform  action,  the  crank  is  made  with  a double  arm,  and  is  fitted  with  two  pins, 
the  one  connected  with  the  sliding  bush  in  the  longitudinal  groove  or  guide,  as  already 
described,  and  the  other  fitting  or  sliding  in  a groove  or  guide  on  the  cylinders,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  guide  or  length  of  the  cylinders,  and  intersecting  their  axis 
of  motion.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  second  or  guide  pin  and 
lateral  groove  to  effect  the  simultaneous  rotation  of  the  crank  and  cylinders,  and  conse- 
quently the  double  speed  of  the  crank,  as  an  internal  toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  cylin- 
ders, and  a pinion  attached  to  the  crank  shaft  working  in  concert  with  it,  will  effect  the 
same  object ; but  the  former  possesses  the  greatest  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  whether 
one  cylinder,  twin  cylinders,  or  two  distinct  and  independent  cylinders  be  employed  to  give 
motion  to  the  crank,  or  a combination  of  several  series  of  cylinders  be  used,  the  same  effect 
is  produced  on  the  crank,  viz.,  the  double  rotation  for  the  up  and  down  stroke  of  each 
respective  series  of  pistons,  the  number  of  such  series  being  merely  a question  of  the 
amount  of  power  concentrated  on  the  crank  shaft. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 of  the  accompanying  engravings  are  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  action  developed  in  this  invention.  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9 show  applications  of  the  inven- 
tion to  steam  engines  having  respectively  two  and  four  cylinders.  Figs.  10  and  11  show  an 
application  of  the  invention  in  which  an  internal  wheel  and  pinions  is  used  for  effecting  the 
double  motion  of  the  crank  shaft.  In  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 the  diagrams  represent  the 
relative  positions  of  the  cylinders  and  crank  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
respectively,  viz. : fig.  1,  when  the  pistons  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders  and  com- 
mencing the  stroke,  A,  B,  being  the  line  of  the  piston’s  motion,  turning  on  a centre,  C ; 
and  D,  the  pin  of  the  crank,  rotating  round  a centre,  E ; fig.  2,  the  same  at  the  first  quarter 
of  the  stroke ; fig.  3,  the  same  at  half  stroke ; fig.  4,  the  same  at  three  quarters  of  the  stroke  ; 
and  fig.  5,  the  same  jit  the  full  stroke,  the  arrow  head  in  each  case  showing  the  direction  of 
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the  piston’s  motion.  Referring  to  figs.  6 and  7,  A,  A are  two  cylinders,  rotating  round  an 
axis,  B,  having  grooves,  a,  a,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  turning  in  a suitable  frame 
and  bearings ; C is  a crank ; D,  the  crank  shaft,  mounted  in  a frame  with  suitable  bear- 
ings ; E,  the  crank  pin ; F,  the  sliding  bush ; G,  the  guide  pin ; H,  H are  the  piston  rods, 
united  by  a cross  head,  I,  and  connected  with  the  bush,  F,  by  a rod  K ; L is  a hollow  axis 


or  tnbe  attached  to  the  cylinders  with  which  it  rotates  j within  it  is  contained  a hollow 
stem  or  tube,  M,  terminating  in  a disc  or  plate  slide,  which  seats  against  the  face  of  the 
ports  of  the  cylinders,  having  suitable  apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  steam.  The  slide  is 
held  in  its  position  and  prevented  from  turning  by  a lever,  N,  and  suitable  stops  at  the  end 
of  the  frame,  and  is  capable  of  being  moved  round  its  centre  to  a sufficient  extent  to  change 
the  communication  with  the  passages  of  the  cylinders,  and  so  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the 
pistons.  The  steam  is  admitted  through  a branch,  O,  of  a pipe  which  is  made  steam-tight 
in  a packed  stuffing  box  formed  in  the  end  of  the  axis,  L,  and  is  discharged  through  a 
similar  branch,  P,  the  branches  being  separated  by  the  intervention  of  two  collars  inserted 
in  the  branch  pipe,  and  seated  against  conical  shoulders  on  the  tube,  M,  through  which  the 
steam  is  discharged  from  the  cylinders.  Ordinary  slides  with  a fixed  eccentric  may  be  used 
for  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  cylinders,  but  Mr.  Peters  prefers  that  before  described,  as 
being  simpler  in  construction,  and  as  dispensing  with  the  eccentric  rods  and  extra  joints  of 
the  slide  cases,  &c.  The  actions  of  all  the  engines  shown  are  alike,  with  the  exception  that 
in  fig.  0 a double  scries  of  cylinders  on  a two-throw  crank  produces  a more  uniform  power 
by  causing  the  action  of  one  series  to  be  at  its  maximum  when  that  of  the  other  is  at  its 
minimum. 


FARADAY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
(Continued  from  page  9.) 


Tiie  second  scries  of  “Researches'’  in  the 
present  volume  contains  the  discovery  of 
diamagnetism ; or,  at  least,  the  discovery  of 
its  very  general  nature  and  wide-spread  in- 
fluence, thus  extending  the  property  for- 
merly observed  in  bismuth  by  M.  La  Baillif 
to  a very  large  number  of  different  sub- 
stances, of  which,  however,  bismuth  is  the 
most  striking  in  its  action. 

N and  S are  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
a magnet.  Then  if  a needle  of  iron,  steel, 
nickel,  or  any  of  what  are  called  magnetic 
bodies,  be  placed  between  the  two  poles,  it 
will  assume  a direction  parallel  to  N S (which 


Faraday  proposes  to  designate  the  axial 
direction.)  But  if  a needle  of  bismuth  be 
placed  between  the  poles,  it  will  assume  a 


a 


/» 


position  at  right  angles  to  NS,  and  rest  in 
the  line,  er,  which  Faraday  calls  the  equa- 
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torial  direction.  All  the  space  between  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  is  called  the  magnetic 
field.  Not  only  bismuth,  but  a vast  variety 
of  substances  are  thus  found  to  take  up  the 
equatorial  direction,  when  acted  on  by  a 
sufficiently  powerful  magnet  The  follow- 
ing is  Faraday’s  list  of  these  “ diamag- 
netics.”  Bismuth,  antimony,  copper,  gold, 
tin,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  cadmium, 
amongst  the  metals.  Of  other  classes  of 
substances,  the  following  were  found  to 
possess  the  property  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  : Rock  crystal,  alum,  water,  alcohol, 
glass,  sealing-wax,  wood,  mutton,  beef, 
sugar,  caoutchouc,  ivory,  bread,  leather, 
and  a long  list  of  others,  including  both 
solids  and  fluids.  The  fluids  were  enclosed 
in  glass  tubes  in  order  to  be  experimented 
on.  “ Flint-glass  points  equatorially,  but 
if  the  tube  be  of  very  thin  glass,  this  effect 
is  found  to  be  small  when  experimented 
with  alone ; afterwards,  when  it  is  filled 
with  liquid  and  examined,  the  effect  is  such 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  mistaking  that  due 
to  the  glass  for  that  of  the  fluid.  The  tubes 
must  not  be  closed  with  cork,  sealing-wax, 
or  any  ordinary  substance  taken  at  random, 
for  these  are  generally  magnetic.  I have 
usually  so  shaped  them  in  the  making  and 
drawn  them  off  at  the  neck,  as  to  leave  the 
aperture  on  one  side,  so  that  when  filled 
with  liquid  they  require  no  closing.”(p.  35.) 

In  order  to  show  these  phenomena,  “ mag- 
netic apparatus  of  great  power  and  under 
perfect  command,"  is  required.  The  sub- 
stances to  be  tried  were  siiaped  into  the 
form  of  bars,  and  delicately  suspended  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  magnet  by  fine 
threads  or  wires. 

Referring  to  the  list  above  given,  Fara- 
day says : — “ It  is  curious  to  see  such  a list 
of  bodies  as  this,  presenting  on  a sudden 
this  remarkable  property  ; and  it  is  strange 
to  find  a piece  of  wood,  or  beef,  or  apple, 
obedient  to  or  repelled  by  a magnet.  If 
a man  could  be  suspended  with  sufficient 
delicacy,  after  the  manner  of  Dufay,  and 
placed  in  the  magnetic  field,  he  would  point 
equatorially  j for  all  the  substances  of  which 
he  is  formed,  including  the  blood,  possess 
this  property."  (p.  36.) 

“ The  setting  equatorially  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  body,  and  the  diversity  of 
form  presented  by  the  different  substances 
in  the  list  was  very  great ; still  the  general 
result,  that  elongation  in  one  direction  was 
sufficient  to  make  them  take  up  an  equato- 
rial position,  was  established.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  comparatively  large 
masses  would  point  as  readily  as  small  ones, 
because  in  larger  masses  more  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  would  bear  in  their  action  on  the 
body,  and  this  was  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Neither  was  it  long  before  it  evidently  ap- 


peared that  the  form  of  a plate  or  ring  was 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  a cylinder  or  a 
prism ; and  iu  practice  it  was  found  that 
plates  and  flat  rings  of  wood,  spermaceti, 
sulphur,  &c.,  if  suspended  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, took  up  the  equatorial  position  very 
well.  • • • • 

“ I do  not  find  that  division  of  the  sub- 
stance has  any  distinct  influence  on  the 
effects.  A piece  of  Iceland  spar  was  ob- 
served, as  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
it  set  equatorially  ; it  was  then  broken  into 
six  or  eight  fragments,  put  into  a glass 
tube,  and  tried  again  ; as  well  as  I could 
ascertain,  the  effect  was  the  same. 

“ By  a second  operation,  the  calcareous 
spar  was  reduced  into  coarse  particles,  after- 
wards to  a coarse  powder,  and  ultimately  to 
a fine  powder.  Being  examined  as  to  the 
equatorial  set  each  time,  I could  perceive 
no  difference  in  the  effect  until  the  very 
last,  when  I thought  there  might  be  a slight 
diminution  of  the  tendency,  but  if  so  it  was 
almost  insensible."  (pp.  36-7.) 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
the  effects  observed  by  Faraday  are  those 
presented  by  copper.  An  accurate  exami- 
nation of  them  would  take  up  too  much  of 
our  space  ; and  we  must  therefore  refer  our 
readers  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject  to 
Faraday’s  own  description.  The  peculiar 
effects  in  question  depend  on  the  rapid  for- 
mation and  cessation  of  electric  currents  in 
the  copper  by  the  influence  of  the  magnet, 
are  due,  in  fact,  to  "magneto-electric  in- 
duction,” of  which  Faraday  has  given  ample 
account  in  his  former  “ Researches.” 

Several  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  some 
philosophers  that  all  bodies  were  magnetic, 
that  is,  as  iron  is.  “These  new  facts,"  says 
Faraday,  “ give  not  a mere  negative  to  this 
statement,  but  something  beyond,  viz.,  an 
affirmative  as  to  the  existence  of  forces  in 
all  ordinary  bodies,  directly  the  opposite  of 
those  existing  in  magnetic  bodies;  for  where- 
as those  practically  produce  attraction,  these 
produce  repulsion ; those  set  a body  in 
the  axial  direction,  but  these  make  it  take 
up  an  equatorial  position ; and  the  facts 
with  regard  to  bodies  generally  are  exactly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  the  view  quoted 
indicates."  (p.  38.) 

The  third  scries  of  the  “ Researches  ” in 
this  volume  (being  the  twenty-first  of  the 
whole  "Series,")  is  on  the  action  of  magnets 
upon  magnetic  metals  and  their  compounds, 
and  upon  air  and  gases. 

“(2343.)  The  magnetic  characters  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  cobalt,  are  well  known,  and  also 
the  fact  that  at  certain  temperatures  they 
lose  their  usual  property,  and  become,  to 
ordinary  test  and  observation,  non-mag- 
netic;  then  entering  into  the  list  of  dia- 
magnetic bodies,  and  acting  in  like  manner 
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with  them.  Closer  investigation,  however,  I 
has  shown  me  that  they  are  still  very  diffe- 
rent to  other  bodies,  and  that  though  inac- 
tive when  hot  on  common  magnets  or  to 
common  tests,  they  are  not  so  absolutely, 
but  retain  a certain  amount  of  magnetic 
power  whatever  their  temperature ; and  also 
that  this  power  is  the  same  in  character 
with  that  which  they  ordinarily  possess. 

“ (2344.)  A piece  of  iron  wire,  about  1 inch 
long  and  O'Oo  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being 
thoroughly  cleaned,  was  suspended  at  the 
middle  by  a fine  platinum  wire  connected 
with  the  suspending  thread,  so  as  to  swing 
between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet. 
The  heat  of  a spirit-lamp  was  applied  to  it, 
and  it  soon  acquired  a temperature  which 
rendered  it  quite  insensible  to  the  presence 
of  a good  ordinary  magnet,  however  closely 
it  was  approached  to  the  heated  iron.  The 
temperature  of  the  iron  was  then  raised  con- 
siderably higher  by  adjustment  of  the  flame, 
and  the  electro-magnet  thrown  into  action. 
Immediately  the  hot  iron  became  magnetic, 
and  pointed  between  the  poles.  The  power 
was  feeble,  and  iu  this  respect  the  state  of 
the  iron  was  in  striking  contrast  with  that 
which  it  had  when  cold,  but  in  character  the 
force  was  precisely  the  same. 

“(2345.)  The  iron  was  then  allowed  to  fall 
in  temperature  slowly,  so  that  its  assump- 
tion of  the  higher  magnetic  condition  might 
be  observed.  The  intensity  of  the  force  did 
not  appear  to  increase  until  the  temperature 
arrived  near  a certain  point,  and  then  as  the 
heat  continued  to  diminish,  the  iron  rapidly, 
but  not  instantaneously,  acquired  its  high 
magnetic  power ; at  which  time  it  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  magnet,  but  flew  to  it, 
bending  the  suspending  wire,  and  trembling 
as  it  were  with  magnetic  energy  as  it  ad- 
hered by  one  end  to  the  core. 

“ (2346.)  A small  bar  of  nickel  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  experimental  examination  in 
the  same  manner.  This  metal,  as  I have 
shown,  loses  its  magnetism  as  respects  ordi- 
nary tests  at  a heat  below  that  of  boiling 
oil,  and  hence  it  is  very  well  fitted  to  show 
whether  the  magnetic  metals  can  have  their 
power  entirely  removed  by  heat  or  not ; and 
also  whether  the  disappearance  of  the  whole 
or  greater  portion  of  their  power  is  sudden 
or  gradual.  The  smallness  of  the  mass  to 
be  experimented  on  assisted  much  in  the 
determination  of  the  latter  point.  Upon 
being  heated,  the  nickel  soon  became  in- 
different to  ordinary  magnets ; but  however 
high  the  temperature,  still  it  pointed  to, 
and  was  attracted  by,  the  electro-magnet. 
The  power  was  very  feeble,  but  certain.  It 
was  scarcely  enough  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  nickel  by  the  magnetic  action  alone, 
but  was  abundantly  evident  when  the  metal 
was  supported  as  described  in  (2344.) 


“ (2347.)  On  carefully  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  nickel,  it  was  again  found 
that  the  transition  from  one  degree  of  mag- 
netic force  to  the  other  was  progressive,  and 
not  instantaneous.  • • • • 

“(2348.)  I have  expressed  an  opinion 
founded  on  the  different  temperatures  at 
which  the  magnetic  metals  appeared  to  lose 
their  peculiar  power,  that  all  the  metals 
would  probably  have  the  same  character  of 
magnetism  if  their  temperature  could  be 
lowered  sufficiently. — (“  Experimental  Re- 
searches/' vol.  ii.,  pp.  217,  225.)  The  facts 
just  described  appear  to  me  entirely  against 
such  an  opinion.  The  metals  which  are 
magnetic  retain  a portion  of  their  power 
after  the  great  change  has  been  effected,  or 
in  what  might  be  called  their  diamagnetic 
state  ; but  the  other  metals,  such  as  bismuth, 
tin,  &c.,  present  no  trace  of  this  power,  and 
therefore  are  not  in  the  condition  of  the 
heated  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt ; for,  in  fact, 
whilst  these  point  axially,  and  are  attracted, 
the  others  point  equatorially  and  are  re- 
pelled. I therefore  hope  to  he  allowed  to 
withdraw  the  view  I then  put  forth. 

“(2349.)  I next  proceeded  to  examine 
the  peroxides  of  iron,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  observations  of  M.  Becquerel  and 
others,  found  them  all,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  possessed  of  magnetic  power  at 
common  temperatures.  I heated  them  in 
tubes,  but  found  them  still  magnetic,  suffer- 
ing no  diminution  of  the  force  by  such  tem- 
perature as  I could  apply  to  them. 

“(2350.)  Different  specimens  of  the  oxide 
of  nickel  were  found  to  present  the  same 
henomena.  They  were  magnetic  both  when 
ot  and  cold ; and  that  heat  should  cause 
no  change  in  this  respect  is  the  more  strik- 
ing, because  the  hot  oxide  had  a tempera- 
ture given  to  it  far  higher  than  that  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  great  magnetic  change 
in  the  metal  itself. 

“(2351.)  The  oxide  of  cobalt  also  was 
magnetic,  and  equally  magnetic  whether 
hot  or  cold.  Glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt 
is  magnetic  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  the  oxide  of  that  metal,  and  is  so  whether 
hot  or  cold.  In  all  these  cases  the  degree 
of  power  retained  was  very  small  compared 
to  that  of  the  pure  metal."  (pp.  54 — 50.) 

The  sa Its  of  iron,  such  as  the  protochlo- 
ride, perchloride,  iodide,  proto-sulphate, 
nitrate,  &c.,  ike.,  were  also  found  magnetic. 
Green  bottle  glass  is  comparatively  very 
magnetic  from  the  iron  it  contains,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  tubes  to  hold  other  sub- 
stances. Crown  glass  is  magnetic  from  the 
same  cause.  Flint  glass  is  not  magnetic, 
but  points  equatorially. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  the  facts  described  under  this  head  by 
Faraday,  are  those  presented  by  tubes  con- 
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taining  solutions  of  the  magnetic  salts,  them- 
selves being  contained  and  suspended  with- 
in stronger  or  weaker  solutions  of  the  same 
salts.  “ According  to  my  hopes,"  says  Fara- 
day, “ even  the  solutions  of  the  ferruginous 
salts,  whether  in  water  or  alcohol,  were 
magnetic.  A tube  filled  with  a clear  solu- 
tion of  proto — or  persulphate  of  iron,  or 
proto— or  pcrchloride  or  tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron,  was  attracted  by  the  poles,  and 
pointed  very  well  between  them  in  the  axial 
direction. 

“(2357.)  These  solutions  supply  a very 
important  means  of  advancing  magnetical 
investigation,  for  they  present  us  with  the 
power  of  making  a magnet,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  liquid,  transparent,  and,  within 
certain  limits,  adjustible  to  any  degree  of 
strength.  Hence  the  power  of  examining  a 
magnet  optically.  Hence  also  the  capability 
of  placing  magnetic  portions  of  matter  one 
within  another,  and  so  observing  dynamic 
and  other  phenomena  within  magnetic 
media.  In  fact,  not  only  may  these  sub- 
stances he  placed  as  magnets  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  but  the  field  generally  may  be 
filled  with  them,  and  then  other  bodies  and 
other  magnets  examined  as  to  their  joint  or 
separate  actions  in  it.  * • * • 

“(2362.)  A clear  solution  of  the  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  was  prepared,  in  which  one 
ounce  of  the  liquid  contained  seventy-four 
grains  of  the  hydrated  crystals ; a second 
solution  was  prepared  containing  one  vo- 
lume of  the  former  and  three  volumes  of 
water ; a third  solution  was  made  of  one 
volume  of  the  stronger  solution,  and  fifteen 
volumes  of  water.  These  solutions  I will 
distinguish  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 ; the  pro- 
portions of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
them  were  respectively  as  16,  4,  and  I per 
cent,  nearly.  These  numbers  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  representing,  generally  only, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  part  of  the 
liquids. 

“ (2363.)  Tubes  like  that  before  described 
(2279)  were  prepared  and  filled  respectively 
with  these  solutions,  and  then  hermetically 
sealed,  as  little  air  as  possible  being  left  in 
them.  Glasses  of  the  solution  were  also 
prepared,  large  enough  to  allow  the  tubes  to 
move  freely  in  them,  and  yet  of  such  size 
and  shape  as  would  permit  of  their  being 
placed  between  the  magnetic  poles.  In  this 
manner  the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces 
upon  the  matter  in  the  tubes  could  be  ex- 
amined and  observed,  both  when  the  tubes 
were  in  diamagnetic  media,  as  air,  water, 
alcohol,  &c.,  and  also  in  magnetic  media, 
either  stronger  or  weaker  in  magnetic  force 
than  the  substances  in  the  tubes. 

“ (2364.)  When  these  tubes  were  sus- 
pended in  air  between  the  poles,  they  all 
pointed  axially  or  magnetically,  as  was  to 


be  expeoted,  and  with  foroes  apparently  pro- 
portionate to  the  strengths  of  the  solutions. 
When  they  were  immersed  in  alcohol  or 
water,  they  also  pointed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; the  strongest  solution  very  well,  and 
also  the  second,  but  the  weakest  solution 
was  feeble  in  its  action,  though  very  distinct 
in  its  character. 

“ (2365.)  When  the  tubes  immersed  in 
the  different  ferruginous  solutions  were 
acted  upon,  the  results  were  very  interest- 
ing. The  tube  No.  1,  (the  strongest  mag- 
netically), when  in  solution  No.  1,  had  no 
tendency,  under  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
netic power,  to  any  particular  position,  but 
remained  wherever  it  was  placed.  Being 
placed  in  solution  No.  2,  it  pointed  well 
axially,  and  in  solution  No,  3,  it  took  the 
same  direction,  but  with  still  more  power. 

“(2366.)  The  tube  No.  2,  when  in  the 
solution  No.  1 pointed  equatorially,  that  is, 
as  heavy  glass,  bismuth,  or  a diamagnetic 
body  generally  in  air.  In  solution  No.  2 it 
was  indifferent,  not  pointing  either  way  j 
and  in  solution  No.  3 it  pointed  axially,  or 
as  a magnetic  body.  The  tube  No.  8 con- 
taining the  weakest  solution,  pointed  equa- 
torially in  solutions  Nos.  1 and  2,  and  not 
at  all  in  solution  No.  3. 

“ (2367.)  Several  other  ferruginous  solu- 
tions, varying  in  strength,  were  prepared, 
and  as  a general  and  constant  result,  it  was 
found  that  any  tube  pointed  axially  if  the 
solution  in  it  was  stronger  than  the  sur- 
rounding solution,  and  equatorially  if  the 
tube  solution  was  the  weaker  of  the  two. 

“ (2368.)  The  tubes  were  now  suspended 
vertically,  so  that  being  in  the  different  so- 
lutions they  could  be  brought  near  to  one  of 
the  magnetic  poles,  and  employed  in  place 
of  the  indicating  tube  or  sphere  of  bismuth 
or  heavy  glass  (2266).  The  constant  result 
was,  that  when  the  tube  contained  a stronger 
solution  than  that  which  surrounded  it,  it 
was  attracted  to  the  pole,  but  when  its  solu- 
tion was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  it  was  re- 
pelled. The  latter  phenomena  were,  as  to 
appearance,  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
those  presented  in  the  repulsion  of  heavy 
glass,  bismuth,  or  any  other  diamagnetic 
body  in  air."  (pp.  58 — 60.) 

From  these  experiments,  then,  it  appears 
that  if  a substance  which  would  point 
axially,  or  as  a magnetic  body,  between  the 
poles  of  a magnet,  if  suspended  in  air,  were 
surrounded  by  a medium  of  greater  mag- 
netic power,  it  would  point  equatorially, 
and  be  repelled  instead  of  pointing  axially 
and  being  attracted;  that  is,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a diamagnetic  instead  of  a mag- 
netic substance.  It  is  immediately  obvious 
from  this,  that  no  certain  inferences  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  a substance  thus 
experimented  on,  with  regard  to  its  magnetic 
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or  diamagnetic  properties,  unless  we  know 
whether  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed, 
or  the  substance  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
be  itself  a magnetic  substance  of  greater  or 
weaker  force.  It  will  occur,  then,  at  once 
to  the  mind,  to  ask  whether  the  air  or  water, 
or  other  substance  in  which  bodies  are  sus- 
pended, be  themselves  possessed  of  any 
distinct  magnetic  properties  of  their  own. 
This  inquiry,  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  atmospheric  air,  was  what  Faraday 
next  undertook,  and  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  now  give  in  his  own  words. 

“ (2400.)  It  was  impossible  to  advance  in 
an  experimental  investigation  of  the  kind 
now  described,  without  having  the  mind 
impressed  with  various  theoretical  views  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  bodies  producing 
the  phenomena.  In  the  passing  considera- 
tion of  these  views,  the  apparently  middle 
condition  which  air  held  between  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  substances  was  of  the  ut- 
most interest,  and  led  to  many  experiments 
upon  its  probable  influence,  which  I will 
now  proceed  briefly  to  describe : 

“ (2401.)  A thin  flint-glass  tube,  in  which 
common  air  was  hermetically  enclosed,  was 
placed  between  the  magnetic  poles,  sur- 
rounded by  air,  and  the  effect  of  the  mag- 
netic force  observed  upon  it.  There  was  a 
very  feeble  tendency  of  the  tube  to  an  equa- 
torial position,  due  to  the  substance  of  the 
tube  in  which  the  air  was  enclosed. 

“(2402.)  The  air  was  then  withdrawn  from 
around  the  tube,  more  or  less,  and  at  last  up 
to  the  highest  amount  which  a good  air- 
pump  would  effect  j but  whatever  the  de- 
gree of  rarefaction,  the  tube  of  air  still 
seemed  to  be  affected  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  surrounded  by  air  of  its  own 
density. 

“ (2403.}  I then  surrounded  the  air-tube 
with  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  in  succes- 
sion ; but  in  both  these,  and  in  each  of  them 
at  different  degrees  of  rarefaction,  the  tube 
of  air  remained  as  indifferent  as  before. 

“ (2404.)  Hence  there  appears  to  be  no 
sensible  distinction  between  dense  or  rare 
air;  or,  as  far  as  these  experiments  go,  be- 
tween one  gas  or  vapour  and  another. 

“(2405.)  As  it  did  not  seem  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  equatorial  and  axial  set  of 
bodies,  or  their  repulsions  and  attractions, 
might  depend  upon  converse  actions  of  the 
media  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
(2361),  so  I proceeded  to  examine  what 
would  occur  with  diamagnetic  substances 
when  the  air  or  gas  which  surrounded  them 
was  changed  in  its  density  or  nature,  or 
what  would  happen  to  air  itself  when  sur- 
rounded by  these  substances. 

“(2406.)  The  air-tube  (2401)  was  sus- 
pended horizontally  in  water  (being  re- 
tained below  the  surface  by  a cube  of  bis- 


muth attached  to  it,  j ust  beneath  the  point 
of  suspension,  which  therefore  could  have 
no  power  of  giving  it  direction);  it  was  then 
subjected  to  the  magnetic  forces,  and  im- 
mediately pointed  well  in  an  axial  direction, 
or  as  a magnet  would  have  done.  Being 
brought  near  to  one  pole,  it  moved,  on  the 
supervention  of  the  magnetic  force,  appear- 
ing as  if  attracted  after  the  manner  of  a 
magnetic  body ; and  this  continued  as  long 
as  the  magnetic  force  was  sustained  in  ac- 
tion. 

“ (2407.)  The  air-tube  was  in  like  manner 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  force, 
when  surrounded  by  alcohol,  and  also  by 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  precisely  the  same 
results  as  in  water.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
action  of  air  in  the  fluids  was  precisely  the 
same  as  the  action  of  a magnetic  body  in 
air.  The  air-tube  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  magnet  even  when  under  the 
surface  of  mercury,  and  here  also  it  pointed 
axially. 

“ (2408.)  In  order  to  extend  the  experi- 
mental relations  of  air  and  gases,  I pro- 
ceeded to  place  substances  of  the  diamagnetic 
class  in  them.  Thus  the  bar  of  heavy  glass 
was  suspended  in  a jar  of  air,  and  then  the 
air  about  it  more  or  less  rarefied,  but  as  be- 
fore, in  the  case  of  the  air-tube  (2402),  alte- 
rations of  this  kind  produced  no  effect. 
Whether  the  bar  were  in  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary pressure,  or  as  rare  as  the  pump  could 
render  it,  it  still  pointed  equatorially,  and 
apparently  always  with  the  same  degree  of 
force.”  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
a bar  of  bismuth. 

“ (2411.)  The  perpendicular  copper  bar 
(2823)  was  suspended  near  the  magnetic 
pole  in  vacuo,  but  its  set,  sluggish  move- 
ments and  revulsion  were  just  the  same  as 
before  in  air  (2324). 

“(2412.)  The  following  preparations  in 
tubes,  namely,  a vacuum,  air,  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and 
vapour  of  aether,  were  surrounded  by  water, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  magnetic  force ; 
they  all  pointed  axially,  and  as  far  as  I could 
perceive,  with  equal  force.  Being  placed 
in  alcohol,  the  same  effect  occurred. 

“ (2413.)  The  same  preparations  being 
surrounded  by  air,  or  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
all  set  equatorially. 

“ (2414.)  The  axial  position  of  the  tubes 
in  the  liquid  (2412)  depends,  doubtless, 
upon  the  relation  of  the  contents  of  the 
tube  to  the  surrounding  medium ; for,  as 
far  as  the  matter  of  the  tube  is  concerned, 
it  alone  would  have  tended  to  give  the 
equatorial  position.  In  the  following  suc- 
ceeding experiment  (2418),  where  the  tubes 
of  gases  were 'in  surrounding  gases,  the 
equatorial  position  is  due  to  the  efiect  of 
the  glass  of  the  tube ; and  that  it  should 
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produce  its  constant  feeble  effect,  undis- 
turbed by  all  the  variations  of  the  gases  and 
vapours,  is  a proof  how  like  and  how  indif- 
ferent these  are  one  to  the  other.  * * * 

“ (2416.)  In  every  kind  of  trial,  there- 
fore, and  in  every  form  of  experiment,  the 
gases  and  vapours  still  occupy  a medium 
position  between  the  magnetic  and  the  dia- 
magnetic classes.  Further,  whatever  the 
chemical  or  other  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances, however  different  in  their  specific 
gravity,  or  however  varied  in  their  own  de- 
gree of  rarefaction,  they  all  became  alike 
in  their  magnetic  relation,  and  apparently 
equivalent  to  a perfect  vacuum.  Bodies 
which  are  very  marked  as  diamagnetic 
substances,  immediately  lose  all  traces  of 
this  character  when  they  become  vaporous. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
know  whether  a body  from  the  magnetic 
class,  as  chloride  of  iron,  would  undergo 
the  same  change." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  ESQ., 
M.P.,  PRESIDENT,  JANUARY  8,  1856. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  chair  for 
the  first  time  since  bis  election,  handed  in 
an  address,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

After  a complimentary  allusion  to  the 
addresses  of  his  predecessors,  the  president 
observed,  that  he  would  apply  himself  to  the 
great  question  of  British  railways,  which 
were  described  as  spreading,  like  a network, 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  8,064  miles  completed  ; — thus,  in 
length,  they  exceeded  the  ten  chief  rivers  of 
Europe  united,  and  more  than  enough  of 
single  rails  were  laid  to  make  a belt  of  iron 
around  the  globe. 

The  cost  of  these  lines  had  been 
£286,000,000,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt.  Already,  in 
two  short  years,  there  had  been  spent  more 
than  one-fourth  of  286  millions,  in  the  war 
in  which  England  was  engaged. 

The  extent  of  the  railway  works  was  re- 
markable ; they  had  penetrated  the  earth 
with  tunnels  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50 
miles  ; there  were  11  miles  of  viaduct  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  alone  ; the  earth- 
works measured  550,000,000  of  cubic  yards ; 
St.  Paul's,  in  comparison  with  the  mountain 
this  earth  would  rear,  would  be  but  as  a 
pigmy  beside  a giant,  for  it  would  form  a 
pyramid  a mile  and-a-lialf  in  height,  with  a 
base  larger  than  St.  James's-park. 

Eighty  millions  of  train  miles  were  run 
annually  on  the  railways,  5,000  engines, 


and'l  50,000  vehicles  composed  the  working 
stock  ; the  engines,  in  a straight  line,  would 
extend  from  London  to  Chatham ; the 
vehicles,  from  London  to  Aberdeen  ; and 
the  companies  employed  90,400  officers  and 
servants  ; whilst  the  engines  consumed  an- 
nually 2,000,000  tons  of  coals,  so  that  in 
every  minute  of  time  4 tons  of  coal  flashed 
into  steam  20  tons  of  water, — an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  and 
other  wants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  The 
coal  consumed  was  almost  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  one-half  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  London. 

In  1854,  111  millions  of  passengers  were 
conveyed  on  railways  ; each  passenger  tra- 
velling an  average  of  12  miles.  The  old 
coaches  carried  an  average  of  10  passengers, 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  300,000  passen- 
gers a-day  12  miles  each,  there  would  have 
been  required  at  least  10,000  coaches  and 

120.000  horses. 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  in  1854 
amounted  to  £20,215,000,  and  there  was  no 
instance  on  record  in  which  the  receipts  of 
a railway  had  not  been  of  continuous  growth, 
even  where  portions  of  its  traffic  had  been 
abstracted  by  competition,  or  new  lines. 

The  wear  and  tear  was  great ; 20,000 
tons  of  iron  required  to  be  replaced  annu- 
ally j and  26  millions  of  sleepers  annually 
perished;  300,000  trees  were  annually  felled 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  sleepers  ; and 

300.000  trees  could  be  grown  on  little  less 
than  5,000  acres  of  forest  land.  The  presi- 
dent considered,  at  some  length,  how  these 
annual  depreciations  should  be  met.  The 
principle  of  a renewal  fund  was  question- 
able. After  a certain  period  in  the  history 
of  every  railway,  deterioration  reached  an 
annual  average,  and  as  that  annual  depreci- 
ation became  a charge,  as  fixed  and  certain 
as  the  cost  of  fuel,  or  the  salaries  of  officers, 
it  should  be  admitted  as  an  annual  charge 
against  receipts. 

As  regarded  fares,  the  interests  of  the 
companies  and  of  the  public  were  identical ; 
companies  mast  regulate  fares,  by  conside- 
ration of  the  circumstances  which  produced 
the  largest  revenue,  and  the  circumstances 
which  produced  the  largest  revenue  were 
those  which  induced  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  to  travel.  Nothing  was  so  pro- 
fitable as  passenger  traffic,  as  it  cost  less  in 
every  way  than  goods,  and  an  average  train 
would  carry  200  passengers.  The  cost  of 
running  a train  was  overstated  at  15  pence 
per  mile,  and  100  passengers  at  five-eighths 
of  a penny  per  mile  produced  5 ».  2 \d.  But 
this  argument  did  not  imply  that,  in  all 
cases,  fares  should  be  fixed  at  a minimum. 
Minimum  fares  were  most  profitable  on 
short  routes ; but  the  public  were  too  much 
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occupied  to  be  tempted  by  minimum  fares 
to  undertake  long  journeys.  High  rates  of 
speed,  and  increased  comforts  were  then 
required,  and  these  might  be  charged  for. 

The  Postal  Facilities  afforded  by  rail, 
ways  were  very  great.  But  for  their  exist- 
ence, Mr.  “Rowland  Hill’s’’ plan  never 
could  have  been  effectually  carried  out. 
Railways  afforded  the  means  of  carrying 
bulk,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  old 
mail  coaches.  Nevertheless,  the  post-office 
did  not  appear  to  treat  railways  with  all  the 
consideration  they  were  entitled  to  expect. 
Great  services  were  required,  and  in  return 
it  had  been  contended,  that  no  profit  should 
be  allowed  to  the  railway  companies  except 
as  carriers  and  workers  of  the  line.  Rail- 
way  companies  were  therefore  indifferent  to 
postal  traffic  j which  was  shown  to  be  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  public.  At  pre- 
sent, the  post-office  competed  with  railways, 
as  carriers  of  book  parcels,  a principle  which 
might  be  extended  still  further,  but  not 
without  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  rail- 
ways. 

Parliamentary  legislation  for  railways  was ' 
full  of  incongruities  and  absurdities,  which 
were  graphically  described  and  illustrated. 
The  remedy  which  suggested  itself  for  this 
state  of  things,  was  one  which  Parliament 
was  not  likely  to  grant.  A competent 
tribunal  was  wanted ; and  Parliament  was 
incompetent.  Neither  its  practical  expe- 
rience, its  time,  nor  its  system,  were  adapted 
for  railway  legislation.  If  a mixed  com- 
mission could  be  organized,  to  consist  of 
practical  men  of  acknowledged  legal,  com- 
mercial, and  mechanical  ability,  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  railway  business  being 
efficiently  conducted  : but  it  was  admitted 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  any  such  con- 
cession. 

Railway  management  was  next  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  completely  anom- 
alous. Parliament  had  legislated  for  rail- 
ways as  toll-taking  companies ; but  every 
direction  was  obliged  to  embark  in  enter- 
prises foreign  to  the  parliamentary  objects 
of  the  railway  itself.  This  produced  serious 
dilemmas.  As  long  as  dividends  were  kept 
up,  the  directors  were  popular,  however 
illegal  their  acts ; but  the  moment  the  divi- 
dends fell,  the  directors,  however  energetic, 
wise,  or  prudent,  were  visited  by  the  share- 
holders and  the  public  with  all  the  penalties 
of  having  exceeded  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Men  whose  reputations  were  at  stake  were, 
consequently,  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of 
becoming  railway  directors ; and  the  most 
enlightened  managers  and  shareholders 
were  revolving  in  their  own  minds  how  the 
dilemma  could  he  escaped.  It  was  sug- 
gested, that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  or  of  some  ana- 


logous measure,  to  enable  a limited  number 
of  men  of  business  to  take  lines  of  railway 
from  shareholders,  on  leases,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  and  terms.  A few  of  the 
lessees  would  then  constitute  themselves 
managers;  and,  being  free  from  apprehen- 
sions, on  account  of  shareholders, — of  ex- 
ternal interference,  or  of  personal  liabilities, 
they  would  be  able  fully  to  work  the  line, 
and  enter  into  those  enterprises  necessary 
for  its  development,  and  essential  to  its  pros- 
perity. A large  profit  would  accrue  to  those 
who  took  the  line,  and  managed  it  with 
vigour  and  economy ; whilst  shareholders 
would  derive  great  advantages  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  fixed  dividends,  and  from 
the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  practical  security  would  be 
afforded  to  the  public,  whilst  their  best  in- 
terests would  be  consulted. 

The  Electric  Telegraph — that  offspring 
and  indispensable  companion  of  railways — 
was  next  considered.  7,200  miles  of  tele- 
graph, or  36,000  miles  of  wires,  were  laid 
down  at  least.  3,000  people  were  continu- 
ally employed,  and  more  than  a million  of 
public  messages  were  annually  flashed  along 
this  “ silent  highway.”  To  the  working 
of  railways,  the  telegraph  had  become  essen- 
tial. Some  statistics  were  given,  to  show 
that  the  business  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  had  increased  fifty-fold  in  seven 
years. 

Railway  accidents  occurred  to  passengers 
in  the  first  half  of  1854,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  accident  to  every  7,195,313  travellers. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  could  scarcely  “ sit 
at  home  at  ease”  with  the  impunity  with 
which,  it  appeared,  that  they  could  travel  by 
railway.  Yet  Parliament  had  seen  fit  to 
legislate  expressly  for  accidents  by  railway, 
without  legislating  in  the  same  way  for 
accidents  from  other  sorts  of  locomotion. 
This  was  unfair  to  railways,  and  ill-calcu- 
lated to  afford  protection  to  the  public  where 
it  was  most  needed. 

The  results  of  railways  were  astounding  : 
90,000  men  were  employed  directly,  and 
upwards  of  40,000  collaterally ; 130,000 
men,  with  their  wives  and  families,  repre- 
sented a population  of  500,000  souls  ; so 
that  1 in  50  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  said  to  be  dependent 
upon  railways  1 The  annual  receipt  of 
railways  now  reached  20  millions  ; or  nearly 
half  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  state.  If  railway  intercourse  were  sus- 
pended, the  same  amount  of  traffic  could 
not  be  carried  on  under  a cost  of  60  millions 
per  annum ; so  that  40  millions  a-year 
were  saved  by  railways.  To  the  public 
“ time  is  money,”  and,  in  point  of  time,  a 
further  saving  was  effected;  for  on  every 
journey  averaging  12  miles  in  length,  an 
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hour  was  saved  to  1 1 1 millions  of  passengers 
per  annum,  which  was  equal  to  38,000  years 
in  the  life  of  a man,  working  8 hours  a-day ; 
and  allowing  an  average  of  3».  per  diem 
for  his  work,  this  additional  saving  was 
£2,000,000  a year.  The  moral  results  of 
railways  were  equally  remarkable.  It  was 
observed  that  before  railways  existed,  inter- 
nal communication  was  restricted  by  physical 
circumstances.  Railway  communication 
was  free  from  all  these  difficulties,  and  every 
obstacle  that  Nature  had  opposed,  Science 
had  hitherto  effectually  surmounted. 

The  address  concluded  with  some  words 
of  practical  application  : the  duty  devolved 
on  civil  engineers  of  improving  and  perfect- 
ing this  vast  system.  Every  farthing  saved 
on  the  train  mileage  of  the  kingdom,  was 
.£80,000  a-year  gained  to  railway  companies. 
There  was  therefore  ample  field  for  econo- 
mical appliances,  and  therefore  no  econo- 
mical arrangement,  however  trifling,  was  to 
be  neglected.  Nothing  would  afford  the 
president  greater  satisfaction  than  that  from 
his  observations  some  sound  practical  im- 


provement should  result  to  a system  with 
which  his  name,  in  consequence  of  his 
father’s  works,  had  been  so  largely  associ- 
ated ; for  however  extensive  his  own  con- 
nection with  railways,  all  hehad known,  and 
all  he  had  himself  done,  was  due  to  the  pa- 
rent whose  memory  he  cherished  and  revered. 

Referring  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
Institution,  the  president  observed,  that  it 
was  the  arena  wherein  had  been  exhibited 
that  intelligence  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
abstract  and  practical  science  characterising 
the  papers  and  discussions;  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  intercourse  within  its  walls, 
professional  rivalry  and  competition  were 
now  conducted  with  feelings  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  members  were  all  directed  in  the  path 
of  enterprise  and  towards  the  fair  reward  of 
successful  skill.  The  business  of  the  civil 
engineers  from  a craft,  had  become  a pro- 
fession, and  by  union  and  professional  up- 
rightness a great  field  was  opened  to  energy 
and  knowledge. 


RYE’S  IMPROVED  RAILWAY  WHEELS. 

(Patent  dated  May  1C,  1853.) 


Mr.  Wharton  Rye,  iron-founder,  of 
Miles  Platting,  near  Manchester,  has  re- 
cently introduced  an  improved  railway 
wheel,  which  is  formed  of  two  or  more 
wrought-iron  plates,  having  a circular  piece 
taken  out  of  the  centre  of  each,  and  their 
sides  hollowed  or  dished  out  from  their 
periphery  towards  the  centre.  Their  con- 
vex surfaces  are  placed  together,  back  to 


back,  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the  boss 
or  nave  of  the  wheel  are  cast  upon  or  around 
the  wrought-iron  plates,  thus  combining  the 
whole  together,  the  rim  being  “chilled”  in 
the  casting,  and  the  nave  merely  requiring 
boring  out  and  finishing. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings 
represents  a wrought-iron  plate,  being  a 
segmental  part  of  the  entire  set  of  such 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


plates,  required  to  form  the  wheel  repre-  I round  which  the  molten  metal  forms  a per- 
sented,  and  showing  holes  or  perforations  manent  mass  in  the  casting  of  the  rim  and 
punched  or  bored  in  the  plate,  through  and  I nave  of  the  wheel ; _fig.  2 exhibits  a front 
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elevation  of  a railway  waggon  wheel  con-  or  boas,  d.  This  is  effected  in  the  ordinary 

itructed  according  to  this  invention,  and  in  manner ; but  while  in  its  progressive  state, 

this  instance  eight  segments  of  wrought-  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  rim,  o,  with  the 

iron  plates,  similar  to  tig.  1,  are  employed;  plates  cast  in  it,  is  placed  concentrically  to 

and  fig.  3 represents  a section  taken  through  the  mould  of  the  nave  or  boss,  d,  the  inner 

fig.  2.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  wheel  the  peripheries  of  the  plates  extending  within 
mould  of  the  rim,  a,  is  first  properly  formed  the  diameter  of  the  boss  or  nave,  d,  and  a 

in  the  sand,  when  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  slight  space  being  left  between  each  of  the 

and  place  the  eight  wrouglit-iron  plates,  plates  to  allow  for  contraction  in  the  boss, 
b,  b,  b,  b,  and  c,  c,  c,  c,  four  being  upper  and  so  that  in  the  casting  of  the  boss  or  nave,  d, 
four  lower  plates,  in  such  manner  that  they  (when  the  mould  is  completed)  the  molten 

may  “break  joint”  (as  shown  in  dotted  metal  may  fill  up  the  perforations  of  the 

lines),  their  convex  surfaces  meeting  in  plates  at  their  inner  peripheries,  and  bind 

contact  with  each  other,  and  their  outer  or  combine  them  with  the  nave  or  boss  in 

peripheries  being  disposed  so  as  to  allow  of  one  solid  mass,  in  a similar  manner  to  that 

their  entire  encasement  by  the  molten  metal  described  in  the  casting  of  the  rim,  a.  The 

of  the  rim,  a,  when  cast  (this  being  effected  wheel  is  now  completed  with  the  exception 

as  soon  as  the  mould  is  properly  secured),  of  the  boring  out  and  finishing  of  the  nave, 

when  the  rim,  a,  maybe  allowed  to  cool.  e,e,  e,  exhibit  the  holes  or  perforations  of 

The  wheel  being  so  far  advanced,  it  is  now  the  plates  for  the  passage  of  the  cast  metal, 

necessary  to  prepare  a mould  for  the  nave  as  before  mentioned. 

BALAN’S  AERIAL  RAILWAY. 

An  invention  to  which  the  above  desig-  fitted  to  the  opposite  post  or  upright,  while 

nation  has  been  given  has  recently  been  the  other  end  is  below  its  level.  On  a 

patented  in  this  country  by  M.  Alexander  loaded  wagon  starting  from  the  highest 

Man,  a young  French  engineer.  It  con-  point,  which  will  be  from  that  part  of  the 

sists  in  constructing  and  connecting  two  in-  cable  connected  to  the  upper  arm  of  the 

dined  ropes  or  cables  in  such  manner  that  lever,  by  its  own  gravity  it  will  descend  the 

on  the  arrival  of  a wagon  or  load  at  the  inclined  plane  until  it  reaches  the  lowest 

bottom  of  the  second  incline,  and  on  it  being  part  of  the  incline  at  the  opposite  upright ; 

unloaded,  the  arrival  of  a loaded  wagon  at  it  will  then  start  again,  and  descend  the 

the  foot  of  the  first  incline  shall  raise  up  lower  inclined  plane  until  it  reaches  the 

the  unloaded  wagon  to  the  level  from  which  lower  arm  of  the  lever.  Supposing  it  then 

it  first  started.  The  ropes  or  cables  are  to  be  unloaded,  and  a loaded  wagon  to  arrive 

stretched  from  one  post  to  another,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  incline,  by  its  su- 

bxed  at  one  post  at  the  same  height,  or  perior  gravity  the  loaded  wagon  will  cause 

nearly  so,  while  at  the  other  post  they  are  the  two  inclines  to  change  places,  and  will 

fitted  to  a balance  lever.  thus  raise  the  unloaded  wagon  to  the 

This  lever  is  fitted  to  a post  or  upright  in  highest  point  from  which  it  first  started, 
such  manner  that  one  end  shall  be  above  For  a continuous  line  in  the  same  direc- 
the  level  of  the  point  at  which  the  ropes  are  tion,  as  soon  as  a wagon  has  reached  the  bot- 

Fig.  1. 


tonj  ofan  ineline,  it  is  raised  to  tlie  top  of  the  I on.  The  accompanying  engravings  repre- 
next  inclined  planes  in  succession,  and  so  * sent  tlie  manner  in  which  the  invention  is 
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carried  into  effect.  Fig.  1 is  a side  eleva- 
tion of  a single  line  of  way  with  the  ways 
inclined,  and  the  wagons  or  loads  at  the 
bottom  of  their  respective  inclines.  Fig.  2 
is  a plan.  A and  B are  two  uprights  or 
posts  sunk  firmly  in  the  ground.  C C are 
two  ropes  or  ways  (which  converge  at  the 
post,  B,  over  the  top  of  which  they  are 
passed  and  secured)  fixed  to  the  block,  D. 
E is  a lever  centred  at  b,  in  the  post,  A. 
To  the  ends  of  this  lever  the  diverging  ends 
of  the  ropes  or  ways  are  securely  attached, 
from  which  they  again  converge,  and  are 
passed  over  the  upright,  F,  and  fastened  to 
the  block,  D.  The  lever,  E,  being  centred 
at  b,  is  capable  of  being  reversed,  so  that 
the  lower  inclined  plane  can  be  raised  to 
the  position  of  the  upper  incline,  and  nice 
rend ; consequently,  when  the  empty  wag- 
ons arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  in- 
cline, by  shifting  the  position  of  the  lever, 
the  wagons  are  raised,  together  with  their 
tope  or  way,  to  the  position  of  the  upper  in- 
cline; when,  upon  being  loaded  and  started 
oft',  they  will,  by  their  own  gravity,  proceed 
down  the  incline  until  they  arrive  at  the 
bottom.  Wagons  may  he  employed  on 
each  rope  or  incline,  so  that  while  one  set  of 
wagons  is  traversing  the  upper  incline  in 
one  direction,  another  set  shall  be  pass- 
ing along  the  lower  incline  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

For  earthworks,  such  as  cuttings,  em- 
bankments, quarries,  &c.,  this  invention 
will  be  found  very  advantageous;  or  in 
crossing  rivers,  canals,  8tc.,  where  bridges 
would  interfere  with  navigation.  It  has 
been  used  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  for  trans- 
porting heavy  bodies,  and  given  great  satis- 
faction. The  wagons  may,  if  desired,  be 
employed  for  transporting  passengers  or 
live  stock  as  well  as  goods.  When  the  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  over  becomes  too  long 
for  a single  length  of  rope  or  way,  the  in- 
ventor makes  use  of  support  placed  at  in- 
tervals, according  to  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the 
intervening  supports  should  be  so  arranged 
that  upon  a wagon  arriving  at  the  support, 
the  rope  or  way  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
carry  on  the  incline,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  onward  progress  of  the  wagon.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — Fig.  3 represents  a side  elevation 
of  a double  length  of  ropes  or  ways  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a moveable  support.  This 
support  consists  of  a vertical  frame,  I), 
figs.  I and  5,  to  which  is  hinged  near  the 
ground  line  a moveable  frame,  E.  This 
frame  is  maintained  in  a position  near  the 
ground  by  means  of  a trigger,  F.  It,  there- 
fore, follows  that  when  the  ear  or  wagon 
arrives  near  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  it 
touches  the  trigger,  and  thereby  liberates 


the  frame,  E,  which,  being  provided  with 
counterbalance  weights,  G,  is  caused  to 
swing  over  to  the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  thereby  elevating  the  rope  from 


Fig.  i.  Fig.  5. 


c to  d,  and  thus  forming  a second  incline, 
down  which  the  wagon  travels  by  its  own 
gravity  until  it  reaches  the  terminus  at  the 
bottom,  or  strikes  a second  trigger  in  con- 
nection with  a second  moveable  support, 
when  the  wagon  is  again  caused  to  travel 
forward.  The  frame,  E,  is  restored  to  its 
first  position  by  means  of  a pinion  gearing 
into  teeth  upon  the  face  of  the  frame^or  by 
any  other  suitable  means. 


THE  COMPASSES  OF  IRON  SHIPS. 

A long  discussion,  which  was  conducted 
during  the  past  year  by  Professor  Airy  and 
Dr.  Seoreshy  in  the  columns  of  the  Alhe- 
n<tum,  on  the  question  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass  in  iron  ships,  has  led  to  a 
practical  result.  Dr.  Seoreshy  is  going  out 
to  Australia,  with  an  express  view  to  per- 
form experiments  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.  With  great  liberality,  the  directors 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Australian  Navigation 
Company  have  granted  the  use  of  a state 
cabin  in  their  splendid  screw-steamer,  the 
Royal  Charter:  a vessel  well  adapted  for 
scientific  experiments.  The  masts  arc  of 
wood.  The  compasses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
check  each  other.  The  wheels,  we  are  told, 
are  not  likely  to  influence  even  delicate  ex- 
periments. So  far  all  is  satisfactory.  The 
Royal  Charier  sails  next  week  for  the  anti- 

rodes.  Dr.  Seoreshy  has  already  commenced 
is  labours ; and  the  ready  way  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  found  his  wishes  complied 
with  by  the  Navigation  Company  permit  us 
to  hope  that  every  means  will  be  afforded 
during  the  voyage  for  collecting  valuable 
observations.  Dr.  Seoreshy,  we  must  add, 
speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  Com- 
pany’s kindness,  and  very  sanguinely  as  to 
the  anticipated  success  of  his  voyage. 
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VENTILATING  BRICK-WORK  FOR 
THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

We  liave  had  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  F. 
Lloyd,  of  Snow-hill,  London,  a very  excel- 
lent plan  of  arranging  hollow  bricks,  de- 
signed especially  to  afford  cheap,  simple, 
and  effectual  ventilation,  particularly  in  the 
humbler  classes  of  dwellings.  By  the  ar- 
rangement shown  the  air  is  conducted  from 
the  mantel  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
where  it  is  delivered  warm,  the  warmth 
being  acquired  chiefly  from  the  smoke-flue, 
whereby  an  economy  of  heat,  and  conse- 
quently of  fuel,  is  obtained.  This  arrange- 
ment, besides  giving  perfect  ventilation, 
tends  to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  a smoky 
chimney,  and  to  give  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature to  all  parts  of  a room. 

Another  arrangement  is  also  shown  in 
which  hollow  bricks]  form,  at  the  back  of 
the  fire-place  and  smoke-flue,  air-flues, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  desired  height, 
and  to  the  right  or  left,  in  the  same  or  other 
rooms.  By  this  means  part  of  the  heat  of  the 
back  of  the  smoke-flue,  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  escape  at  the  chimney-top,  may 
be  carried  to  any  room,  and  be  the  means 
of  giving  warmth  and  ventilation  to  rooms 
not  provided  with  a fire-place.  In  cases 
where  a large  supply  of  fresh  air  is  required, 
as  in  barracks,  lodging-houses,  &c.,  the 
four  sides  of  the  smoke-flue  are  to  be  car- 
ried up  with  the  hollow  bricks.  Hollow 
mantel-pieces  are  in  course  of  manufac- 
ture, in  pottery,  which  will  be  cheap,  of  a 
neat  appearance,  and  occupy  less  space 
than  brick-work.  In  first-class  houses  a 
hollow  box-mantel  of  marble  could  be  used 
as  the  air-conduit,  instead  of  the  brick  and 
wood  mantel  described  above  as  a cheap 
means.  The  air-vents  at  the  ceiling  could 
he  easily  masked  by  an  open  ornamental 
cornice. 

The  plan  above  described  may  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Mr.  Looker’s  Brick  Works, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  those  interested 
in  sanitary  improvements  are  especially  in- 
vited to  see  it.  A model  may  be  seen  at 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  now  open  in 
SufFolk-street,  Pall-mall-east,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Twining  and 
his  fellow-promoters  of  the  Special  Mu- 
seums for  the  Working  Classes. 

SIEMEN’S  IMPROVED  AIR-PUMP. 

In  this  instrument,  as  the  ingenious  pa- 
tentee informs  us,  “an  essentially  new  fea- 
ture, if  not,  indeed,  virtually  a new  prin- 
ciple also,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
construction  of  this  important  machine. 
The  new  air-pump  consists  of  two  cylinders, 
differing  in  magnitude,  of  which  the  smaller 


is  applied  either  to  the  bottom  or  top  of  the 
larger,  while  the  valved  pistons  belonging  to 
each  respectively  are  attached  to  the  same 
piston  rod.  The  air  withdrawn  from  the 
receiver,  or  other  vessel  intended  to  be  ex- 
hausted, is  condensed  in  the  lower  cylinder 
into  one-fourth  of  its  original  volume,  and 
cousequently  always  possesses  sufficient 
elasticity  to  pass  through  the  discharging 
valve  and  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
opposing  pressure  of  which  on  that  valve  is 
thus  counteracted  in  a perfectly  novel  man- 
ner.” 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  our 
giving  illustrations  showing  the  construction 
of  this  valuable  instrument. 

The  new  air-pump  (manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Knight)  is  cheaper  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  especially  when 
its  perfection  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and,  ceteris  paribus,  if  a well-made  pump,  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  constructions,  will  rarify 
the  air  to  99-100,  the  new  one  would  carry 
the  rarefaction  up  to  999,999-1,000,000,  if 
a certain  valve  could  be  rendered  automatic; 
but  as  it  is,  it  will  produce  a vacuum  ap- 
proaching to  the  perfection  assigned,  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  force  re- 
quired to  open  the  said  valve.  Those  who 
may  require  a powerful  and  perfect  air- 
pump  will  do  well  to  inspect  this  machine, 
the  capabilities  of  which  were  exhibited  to 
us  by  Mr.  George  Knight. — Chemist. 

♦ 

The  Practical  Engineer's  Pocket  Guide ; A 
Concise  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Appli- 
cation of  Mechanical  Forces,  the  Centre  of 
Gravity,  the  Elements  of  Machinery,  Sfc. ; 
with  a Variety  of  Rules,  and  Valuable 
Tables  if  the  greatest  use  to  Engineers  and 
Mechanics  in  general.  By  Professor 
Wallace.  Glasgow:  W.  R.  M'Phun. 
1855. 

The  Practical  Mechanic's  Pocket  Guide;  or, 
a Concise  Treatise  on  the  Prime  Movers  of 
Machinery,  and  the  Weight  and  Strength  of 
Materials,  with  numerous  Practical  Rules 
and  Tables.  By  Professor  Wallace. 
Glasgow:  W.  R.  M'Phun. 

The  Universal  Calculator's  Pocket  Guide;  a 
Companion  to  Every  Set  of  Mathematical 
Tables,  showing  their  Construction  and  Ap- 
plication to  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Tri- 
gonometry, Surveying,  Navigation,  Astro- 
nomy, Sfc.,  Sfc.  By  Professor  Wallace. 
Glasgow:  W.  R.  M'Phun. 

The  Practical  Mathematician's  Pocket  Guide ; 
a Set  of  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
and  of  f Logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents  ; 
with  other  useful  Tables  for  Engineers, 
Surveyors,  Mechanics,  Spc.  By  Professor 
Wallace.  Glasgow:  W.  R.  M'Phun. 
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The  Practical  Chemist's  Pocket  Guide  ; being 
an  Earn/  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemis- 
try. By  William  Hope,  M.D.,  Opera- 
tive Chemist.  Glasgow  : W.  R.  M'Phun. 
Although  these  admirable  shilling  vo- 
lumes, published  by  Mr.  M'Phun,  of  Glas- 
gow, have  been  well-known  and  highly- 
appreciated  for  years  among  practical  men, 
the  issue  of  new  editions  of  several  of  them 
may  very  well  be  attended  by  a notice  of 
them  in  our  pages.  Mr.  M'Phun  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  publishers  who 
brought  scientific  knowledge  before  our 
practical  men  in  a cheap  and  appropriate 
form ; and  his  little  treatises  contrast  favour- 
ably, even  now,  after  the  influx  of  cheap 
literature  which  we  have  experienced,  with 
many  works  of  much  higher  pretensions. 

As  the  titles  of  the  volumes  given  above 
are,  to  a great  extent,  explanatory  of  their 
contents,  we  shall  not  here  analyse  the  sub- 
stance of  these  works,  but  simply  say,  that 
they  have  been  written  throughout  with 
singular  skill  and  accuracy,  and  that  they 
well  deserve  the  confidence  of  practical  men.  • 


CAPTAIN  NORTON’S  CARTRIDGES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sin,— It  is  now  three  months  since  I 
explained,  and  practically  proved,  by  “ in- 
vitation," to  the  select  committee  of  artil- 
lery officers  at  Enfield,  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  my  patented  cartridge  for  small 
arms,  particularly  its  fitness  for  breech- 
loading arms.  I have  not  received  a report 
of  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  it.  Three 
months,  one  would  suppose,  was  ample  time 
for  them  to  make  up  their  minds.  I have 
lately  submitted  this  cartridge  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  French  ordnance,  under 
the  auspices  of  one  who  knows  what  a car- 
tridge ought  to  be,  and  do  not  expect  that 
they  will  be  long  in  forming  their  judgment 
on  it.  One  modification  of  the  cartridge  is 
to  substitute  gun-cotton  for  gunpowder. 
The  gun-cotton  alone  would  be  uncertain  in 
its  perfect  ignition,  sometimes  slow,  at  other 
times  quick  ; but  the  insertion  of  a little 
fulminating  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cartridge,  ensures  at  all  times  the  perfect 
ignition  of  the  gun-cotton  ; for  the  fire  of 
t he  percussion-cap  explodes  the  fulminating 
mercury  within  the  cartridge  without  pier- 
cing the  paper  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  350 
degrees  of  heatwill  explode  fulminating  mer- 
cury, whereas  it  requires  about  700  degrees 
to  fire  gunpowder.  This  cartridge  may  be 
left  in  a gun  for  many  months  without 
soiling  the  interior  of  the  barrel,  and  can 
then  be  drawn  without  detriment  to  its  effi- 
ciency. The  soft  and  flexible  nature  of 
gun-cotton  will  not  cause  the  paper  of  the 


cartridge  to  fret  by  carriage,  as  the  grit-like 
nature  of  the  grains  of  gunpowder  does. 
When  the  shot  is  an  elongated  one  for  a 
rifle,  the  cartridge  can  be  attached  to  its 
base  instead  of  covering  it  I have  fired  a 
great  number  of  these  latter  from  an  ordi- 
nary dragoon’s  pistol  with  the  military  per- 
cussion-cap, and  find  that  they  never  miss 
fire,  nor  is  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  soiled  so 
as  to  impede  in  the  slightest  degree  rapidity 
of  loading  after  many  discharges  ; neither  is 
there  any  residue  of  the  paper  left  behind 
in  the  barrel.  Any  person  taking  an  inte- 
rest in  the  efficiency  of  our  arms  at  the 
present  crisis,  may  satisfy  himself  by  making 
such  cartridges  and  testing  them. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Norton. 

llosherville  Hotel,  Gravesend, 

Dec.  6,  1855. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Bakewell,  F.  C.  Improvements  in  ro- 
tating breech  fire-arms.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  1346.) 

This  invention  consists  primarily  in 
adding  to  the  fore  part  of  the  rotating 
chambered  breech  a short  tubular  exten- 
sion terminating  in  a collar,  which  collar 
fits  into  a corresponding  recess  in  the 
bracket  of  the  barrel.  This  improvement  is 
intended  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spindle  on  which  the  breech 
rotates  from  fouling,  and  of  connecting  and 
locking  the  breech. 

Avery,  J.  Improvements  in  oscillating 
steam  engines.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  1347.) 

This  invention  primarily  consists  in  cut- 
ting off  the  steam  at  any  desired  point  in  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  by  means  of  ring  valves 
fitted  in  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  and  fur- 
nished with  protruding  stems  which  are  to 
be  acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
or  starting  the  valve,  by  arms  or  bars  occu- 
pying an  inclined  position  outside  the 
cylinder,  or  by  valves  applied  between  the 
main  induction  and  eduction  valve  and  the 
cylinder,  In  such  a way  that  when  balanced 
by  the  admission  of  steam  behind  them, 
they  will  be  closed  by  the  current  of  steam 
following  the  piston,  and  opened  by  the 
back  pressure  before  the  piston. 

Turner,  E.  R.,  and  F.  Turner.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
crushing  and  grinding  grain,  seeds,  and  ptilse. 
Patent  dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  134!).) 

In  this  invention  the  grain  or  pulse  is  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  a feed  roller  between 
the  crushing  or  bruising  rollers,  and  after 
being  there  crushed  it  descends  through  the 
eye  of  the  top  stone  on  to  the  runner,  where 
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t is  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is 
lischarged  through  a spout  or  opening  fitted 
*n  to  or  made  in  one  piece  with  the  case 
containing  the  stones. 

Moxon,  W.,  and  J.  Clayton.  Certain 
improvements  in  looms  for  weaving  carpets  and 
other  looped  fabrics.  Patent  dated  June  13, 
1855.  (No.  1350.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  use 
of  a drum  or  pulley  in  connection  with  the 
wires  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  and 
replacing  or  throwing  out  such  wires  as  are 
employed  in  the  weaving  of  carpets  or 
looped  fabrics. 

Betteley,  J.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  knees  for  ship-building. 
Patent  dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  1352.) 

This  invention  consists  “in  rolling  or 
forming  iron  for  iron  knees  tapering  or 
wedge  shape,  having  projecting  ribs  inter- 
mediate of  the  widths  of  such  iron,  or  at  the 
edges  thereof,  and  also  forming  solid  projec- 
tions at  intervals.” 

Betteley,  J.  An  improvement  in  ships * 
anchors . Patent  dated  June  13,  1855.  (No. 
1353.) 

In  this  invention  the  shank  is  made  of 
two  plates  or  bars  of  iron  which  are  kept  at 
a distance  (by  wood  or  otherwise)  from  each 
other,  and  by  preference  hooped  together. 

Cottam,  G.  Improvements  in  hay-racks 
and  harness- brackets.  Patent  dated  June 
13,  1855.  (No.  1354.) 

In  constructing  a hay-rack  according  to 
this  invention  there  is  applied  at  the  lower 
part  a moveable  seed  box  into  which  the 
seed  descends  and  is  preserved.  In  the 
construction  of  a harness-bracket  the  part 
on  which  the  saddle  is  placed  is  made 
moveable  on  a hinge  or  axis  at  the  back ; 
and  the  hook  which  receives  the  bridle  and 
other  parts  of  the  harness  acts  as  a prop 
or  support  for  the  moveable  part  of  the 
bracket. 

Biddell,  G.  A.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  machines  for  cutting  or  grinding 
vegetable  and  other  substances.  Patent 
dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  1355.) 

Ill  this  invention  pieces  of  steel  of  the 
desired  form  and  substance  required  for  the 
cutting  or  grinding  parts  are  placed  in 
moulds  and  the  melted  iron  is  poured  into 
them,  so  that  the  pieces  of  steel  become 
firmly  held  by  the  cast  iron. 

Hollis,  E.  A new  or  improved  method 
of  securing  ramrods  to  fire-arms.  Patent 
dated  June  14,  1855.  (No.  1358.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
spring  and  roller  situated  on  the  stock  of 
a inusket  or  other  fire-arm  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  ramrod  in  its  place  in  the 
stock  while  permitting  its  ready  introduc- 
tion and  removal. 

Enouy,  J.  The  means  qf  “ removal " of 


every  rotary  or  “ revolving  barrel  or  cylinder ’ ’ 
containing  chambers  from  all  revolver  pistols, 
guns , and  fire  arms,  and  the  “ substitution  99 
in  their  place  by  another  and  other  “ barrels 
or  cylinders"  in  succession . Patent  dated 
June  14,  1855.  (No.  1359.) 

This  invention  appears  to  consist  mainly 
in  “ the  arrangement  of  any  given  number 
of  revolving  barrels  or  cylinders  containing 
chambers  from  number  one  upwards  unli- 
mited ; affixed  to  or  within  and  on  a frame- 
work, which  by  a movement  or  partial  ro- 
tation  brings  each  and  every  barrel  suc- 
cessively towards  the  lock, of  a fire-arm.” 

Leloup,  F.  Certain  improvements  in 
treating  textile  fabrics  or  substances  for  sepa- 
rating cotton  or  other  vegetable  substances 
from  wool,  silk , and  other  animal  products. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  June  14, 
1855.  (No.  1361.) 

Claim. — The  separating  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  substances  from  wool,  silk, 
and  other  animal  products,  by  submitting 
the  same  to  an  acid  bath  kept  just  below,  or 
not  allowed  to  exceed,  boiling  point,  as  de- 
scribed. Also,  subjecting  the  animal  fibres 
resulting  from  the  acid  bath  to  a further 
described  treatment  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
again  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tissues  or 
fabrics. 

Lister,  S.  C.  Improvements  in  treating 
silk  ivaste,  also  the  noils  of  silk,  wool,  and 
goats'  wool  or  hair,  before  being  spun.  Pa- 
tent dated  June  14,  1855.  (No.  1362.) 

This  invention  consists. — 1.  In  carding 
or  otherwise  setting  the  fibres  straight,  and 
in  then  combing  or  hackling  them  in  self- 
acting machines.  2.  In  recombing  the 
noils,  backings,  and  milkings  made  in 
combing  silk  noils.  For  this  purpose  a 
machine  adapted  for  combing  short  fibre 
will  answer.  3.  In  mixing  the  noils  of 
silk,  after  being  combed,  with  combed  noils 
of  wool  hair,  or  with  cotton  ; also  in  mix- 
ing the  combed  noils  of  wool  or  hair  with 
cotton. 

Chance,  J.  T.  Improvements  in  glass- 
flattening  furnaces.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  June  14,  1855.  (No.  1363.) 

In  the  improved  furnaces,  the  flame  is 
made  to  pass  from  the  fire  grate  over  an 
arch  or  other  covering  before  entering  the 
flattening  chamber  or  coming  over  the 
flattening  bed,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  dust  is  deposited  on  such  arch  or  other 
covering. 

Hewitt,  W.  Improvements  in  propelling 
vessels.  Patent  dated  June  15,  1855.  (No. 
1864.) 

This  invention  consists  in  feathering  or 
setting  at  any  required  angle  the  blades  or 
floats  of  propellers  by  means  of  quadrants 
placed  upon  them,  and  actuated  by  a 
pinion. 
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Clay,  W.  An  improved  manufacture  ” of 
bar  iron . Patent  dated  June  15,  1855. 

(No.  1365.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ manufac- 
turing bar-iron  of  a hollow  or  concave  or  a 
convex  section,  or  angle  iron,  T-iron, 
double  T-iron,  and  single  or  double  grooved 
or  channel  bar  iron,  in  a taper  form  ; that 
is,  gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
sectional  area  of  the  bar  from  one  point  of 
the  length  to  another." 

Clay,  W.  The  application  of  certain 
descriptions  of  bar  iron  to  purposes  where 
great  strength  or  stiffness  is  required . Patent 
dated  June  15,  1855.  (No.  1366.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  the 
tapered  iron  described  in  the  previous  ab- 
stract to  structures  in  which  great  strength 
or  stiffness  is  required. 

Bridgewater,  H.  An  improved  con- 
struction  of  spike  for  railway  and  other  pur- 
poses. Patent  dated  June  15,  1855.  (No. 
1367.) 

The  inventor  forms  a spike  with  a solid 
head  and  a hollow  split  expanding  shank. 

Mathis,  H.  Improvements  in  preserv- 
ing wood.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  June  15,  1855.  (No.  1369.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  soon  after 
a tree  is  felled,  a saw  cut  is  made  all  round 
the  trunk,  and  caulked  or  stopped  in  any 
convenient  manner,  and  into  the  space  thus 
formed  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is 
conducted  by  a tube  from  an  elevated 
reservoir. 

Sadler,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving.  Patent  dated  June  15,  1855. 
(No.  1370.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  driving  parts  of  power  looms  by 
which  the  treading  motions  are  accomplished 
and  arrested  for  a time  whilst  the  shuttle 
passes  through  the  shed.  For  this  purpose 
a pinion  is  fixed  on  the  crank  axis,  having 
teeth  on  a portion  only  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. The  teeth  of  the  pinion  take  into  and 
drive  a wheel  having  teeth  at  one  or  more 
intervals  only,  and  not  all  around  its  cir- 
cumference, so  that  the  wheel  will  receive 
a partial  revolution  from  the  pinion  which 
is  on  the  crank  axis,  and  then  remain  sta- 
tionary until,  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank 
axis,  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  act  again  on  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel.  It  consists  also  in  a 
mode  of  giving  motion  to  the  pickers. 

Morrell,  G.  F.  An  improvement  in 
ink-bottles  or  ink-vessels.  Patent  dated  June 
15,  1855.  (No.  1371.) 

In  the  improved  ink-bottle,  the  upper  por- 
tion where  the  neck  is  usually  formed  is 
made  flush,  or  only  slightly  projects,  and  a 
tubular  opening  or  passage  is  formed  which 
descends  into  the  vessel  and  is  open  at  the 
lower  end. 


Pallier,  D.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  or  saponaceous  substances. 
Patent  dated  June  16,  1855.  (No.  1372.) 

Claim. — The  use  of  a mixture  of  milk, 
water,  and  flour  or  farina,  when  used  for  the 
purposes  of  manufacturing  or  making  soap 
or  saponified  matters  of  any  description. 

Jones,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
punching  and  shearing  plates  of  metal , which 
improvements  arc  also  applicable  to  stamping 
and  pressing  metals  and  other  substances. 
Patent  dated  June  16,  1855.  (No.  1373.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  a continuous  spiral  or  lappet  roller,  act. 
ing  progressively  on  a number  of  punches 
or  dies  in  the  same  machine. 

Webster,  J.  A new  or  improved  balance. 
Patent  dated  June  16,  1855.  (No.  137-1.) 

The  inventor  uses  a spring  to  counter- 
balance the  article  weighed,  and  a dial  and 
pointer  to  indicate  the  weight  of  it. 

Sellars,  J.  Improvements  in'  the  manu- 
facture of  starchy  and  in  the  use  oj  substances 
employed  therein.  Patent  dated  June  18, 
1855.  (No.  1377.) 

This  invention  consists  in  u the  use  of 
barley  or  rye,  either  alone  or  in  coin  hi  nation 
with  wheat  or  other  substances,  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  starch,  either  in  the  crystal  or 
powdered  form,  or  in  the  damp  or  moist 
state." 

Carliiian,  I.,  and  I.  Corbiere.  Im- 
provements in  moderator  lamps.  Patent  dated 
June  18,  1855.  (No.  1378.) 

This  invention  consists  in  preventing  air 
from  entering  the  lower  end  of  the  supply 
tube  by  keeping  it  charged  with  oil ; in 
certain  modes  of  fixing  the  burner  to  the 
body  of  lamps  in  which  the  supply  tube  is 
not  in  the  centre ; and  in  a novel  mode  of 
constructing  the  rack  guide  aud  pinion- 
holder. 

Real,  L.  II.  Certain  improvements  in 
elastic  bottoms  or  seat  in  gs  for  beds,  mattresses , 
and  seats.  Patent  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1379.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  con- 
necting the  ends  of  transverse  lathes  to  the 
frames  of  beds,  mattresses,  &c.,  by  means  of 
springs  ; in  connecting  the  middle  points  of 
a series  of  such  lathes  to  a fixed  longitudinal 
support,  so  that  the  motion  of  a person  lying 
on  one  side  of  such  support  shall  not  affect 
a person  lying  on  the  other  side  of  it;  and 
in  constructing  a certain  expanding  lath. 

Peaker,  R.,  and  T.  Bentley.  Improve- 
ments applicable  to  machinery  for  grinding 
wheat  and  other  grain , cement , and  oilier  sub- 
stances. Patent  dated  June  18,  1855.  (No. 
1380.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of 
a perforated  division  plate  extending  across 
j the  casing  of  the  machine.  2.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  an  agitator,  brush,  or  equivalent 
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apparatus  for  removing  the  material  from 
perforated  surfaces  used  for  such  purposes 
as  the  division  plate.  3.  In  the  employ- 
ment of  rotatory  or  other  perforated  surfaces 
acting  within  the  exhaust  pipe.  4.  A me- 
thod of  cutting  stones. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  screw 
propellers,  and  in  the  shafts  and  cranks  bp 
which  they  are  driven,  which  improvements  are 
also  applicable  generally  to  the  shafts  and 
cranks  of  marine,  stationary,  and  locomotive 
steam  engines.  Patent  dated  June  18, 1855. 
(No.  1382.) 

This  invention  consists  in  casting  or 
founding  the  articles  named  in  the  title  in 
molten  steel,  or  in  a mixture  of  steel  and 
pig  or  refined  iron. 

Little,  W,  Improvements  in  printing 
machinery.  Patent  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1383.) 

Claim. — The  application  of  bent  electro- 
type, and  compound  electrotype  and  stereo- 
type plates,  in  cylinder  printing  machines. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cast-steel,  and  mixtures  of  steel 
and  cast-iron.  Patent  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1384.)  • 

Claims.  1.  The  conversion  of  iron  into 
steel  in  retorts,  tubes,  or  chambers  placed 
in  a vertical  position,  or  as  nearly  so  as  will 
allow  the  iron  or  steel  under  operation  to 
descend  through  them  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  thus  allow  the  process  of  cementation 
to  go  on  continuously.  2.  Melting  in  close 
pots  or  vessels,  (either  alone  or  mixed  with 
steel  that  has  been  otherwise  manufactured) 
steel  made  by  puddling  pig  or  refined  iron 
until  so  much  carbon  only  is  left  in  combi- 
nation with  it  as  to  constitute  steel.  3. 
An  arrangement  of  separate  compartments 
or  pot  chambers  in  a furnace  for  founding 
steel  or  mixtures  of  steel  and  cast  iron,  and 
a mode  of  conveying  the  molten  metal  to 
the  mould  as  described.  4.  The  discharge 
of  fluid  steel,  or  a mixture  of  steel  and  cast 
iron,  from  a hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pot  or  vessel  in  which  it  is  melted,  and  the 
closing  of  such  hole  by  a plug  or  valve  of 
fire-clay,  or  a stopping  of  loam  or  lute  of 
any  suitable  kind.  5.  Mounting  the  cover 
of  the  furnace  on  wheels,  and  the  use  of  an 
excentric  feeding  hole  as  described.  6. 
Melting  steel  or  mixtures  of  steel  and  cast 
iron  in  retorts  as  described. 

Blanchard,  T.  A new  and  improved 
method  <f  bending  timber.  Patent  dated 
June  18,  1855.  (No.  1385.) 

Claims. — 1.  Subjecting  the  timber  to 
pressure  upon  all  sides  during  the  operation 
of  bending.  2.  A described  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  bending  timber,  consisting 
essentially  of  the  following  elements,  or 
their  equivalents,  in  combination.  First, 
a bending  lever  t secondly,  a device  for 


compressing  the  timber  while  it  is  being 
bent;  thirdly,  a curved  mould  in  which 
the  pressure  is  continued,  and  in  which 
the  timber  is  removed  from  the  machine 
after  the  bending  operation  is  completed ; 
fourthly,  an  arrangement  for  transferring 
the  timber,  during  the  operation  of  bending, 
from  the  straight  box  in  which  it  is  first 
compressed  to  the  curved  mould  in  which 
it  is  removed  from  the  machine. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ordnance.  Patent  dated  June 
18,  1855.  (No.  1386.) 

Claims.  -1.  The  founding  or  casting  of 
ordnance  in  molten  steel,  such  pieces  of 
ordnance  having  formed  thereon  trunnion 
handles,  or  other  necessary  projecting  parts, 
so  as  to  give  the  general  shape  and  confi- 
guration to  the  piece  of  ordnance  by  the 
process  of  founding.  2.  Founding  ordnance 
in  molten  steel  in  loam  or  sand  moulds  as 
described.  3.  The  partial  decarbonization 
of  steel  ordnance  as  described. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  rolls  or  cylinders  used  in  the 
lamination,  shaping,  and  cutting  of  metals,  in 
crushing  ores  and  other  substances,  and  in 
calendering,  glazing,  embossing,  printing,  and 
pressing.  Patent  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1388.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  casting  or  founding  of 
rolls  or  cylinders  in  molten  steel.  2.  The 
casting  or  founding  of  rolls  or  cylinders 
with  a mixture  of  molten  steel  and  pig  or 
refined  iron. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  railway  wheels.  Patent  dated 
June  18,  1855.  (No.  1390.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  casting  or  founding  of 
railway  wheels  in  molten  steel.  2.  The 
founding  or  casting  of  railway  wheels  in  a 
mixture  of  steel  and  pig  or  refined  iron, 

Jones,  J.  Improvements  in  obtaining  mo- 
tive power.  Patent  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1392.) 

In  this  invention  water  or  other  fluid  is 
raised  by  steam  power,  and  allowed  to  fall 
from  an  upper  tank  on  to  an  endless  chain 
of  buckets  carried  by  a suitable  carrier 
drum  or  wheel. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  furnaces 
or  fire-places.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  June  18,  1855.  (No.  1393.) 

In  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  the  inventor  forms  a furnace  of 
a parabolic  form,  and  forces  into  it  air  under 
great  pressure. 

Hartmann,  C.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  preparation  or  combination  of  colours 
for  printing  stuffs  and  textile  fabrics.  Patent 
dated  June  19,  1855.  (No.  1394.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  “ In  the  pre- 
paration of  a steam  madder  red  by  the  mix- 
ture of  extract  of  madder  with  soap  or  the 
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materials  of  soap,  or  with  solution  of  am- 
monia and  soap  or  the  materials  of  soap. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  a steam  madder 
puce  by  the  addition  to  such  steam  madder 
red  of  variable  quantities  of  extract  of  cam- 
peachy  wood,  or  of  the  extracts  of  cam- 
peachy  wood  and  catechu.  3.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  a steam  indigo  blue  by  the  mix- 
ture of  precipitated  indigo  with  magnesia. 

4.  In  the  preparation  of  a steam  green  by 
mixing  a salt  of  lead  with  the  aforesaid 
steam  indigo  blue,  and  dyeing  or  raising 
the  colour  in  a solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  5.  In  the  preparation  of  steam 
colours  by  the  addition  generally  of  other 
colouring  matters,  and  particularly  of  ex- 
tracts of  dye  woods,  to  the  extract  of  mad- 
der and  soap  or  the  materials  of  soap,  so  as 
to  obtain  in  steam  colours  the  effects  of 
mixed  dyes. 

15 UK ke,  F.  Improvements  in  preparing 

pulp  or  pulpous  material,  applicable  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  other  useful 
purposes.  Patent  dated  June  19,  1855. 
(No.  1397.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  convert  the 
fibres  of  vegetables  into  pulp  without  having 
recourse  to  the  previous  process  of  separat- 
ing the  fibrous  matter  from  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  vegetable  substances,  and 
fur  this  purpose  means  are  adopted  for  si- 
multaneously, or  in  one  process,  reducing 
the  fibres  to  a state  of  pulp,  and  separating 
the  pulp  from  the  gummy  and  other  vege- 
table matters. 

Macintosh,  J.  Improvements  in  fuses, 
fusees,  and  matches.  Patent  dated  June  19, 
1855.  (No.  1398.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  forming  a 
paper  fusee.  2.  In  forming  a fusee  by 
spreading  phosphorous  paste  on  strips  of 
cardboard,  and  then  varnishing  them.  3. 
In  inserting  a piece  of  wire  into  the  interior 
of  the  fuse,  in  older  to  decrease  the  liability 
of  the  ignited  end  to  fall  off. 

Govkk,  D.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gun-carriages,  and  appliances  con- 
nected therewith.  Patent  dated  Juno  19, 
1865.  (No.  1399.) 

Claims. — 1.  Mounting  the  guns  of  field 
pieces  upon  a traversing  platform,  whereby 
the  gun  may  be  turned  round  in  either  di- 
rection, so  as  to  facilitate  its  loading  or 
charging.  2.  The  application  to  the  car- 
riages of  field  pieces  of  inclined  shields  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  men  who  work 
the  piece. 

Letcheoro,  J.  At i improved  construction 
of  folding  bedstead.  Patent  dnted  June  19, 

1855.  (No.  1400.) 

The  sacking  frame  of  the  improved  bed- 
stead folds  down  upon  the  central  frame  and 
encloses  it  between  them,  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  steadiness  to  the  bedstead  when 


open.  The  central  supporting  frame  iw  pro- 
vided at  its  upper  parts  with  stops,  which 
prevent  the  bed  from  swaying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  &c. 

Johnson,  J.  II.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  emptying  cesspools  and 
privies.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
June  19,  1855.  (No.  1401.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a wrought  iron  or  other 
suitable  air-tight  vessel,  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  capable  of  being  transported  to  any 
desired  locality.  This  vessel  is  connected 
with  one  or  more  air  pumps,  which  are 
worked  by  the  motion  of  the  running  wheels. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
storing  and  treatment  of  grain.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  June  19,  1855.  (No. 
1402.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangementof perforated  granary  floors  placed 
one  above  another,  the  perforations  in  such 
floors  being  so  arranged,  that  the  grain  is 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  top  floors  through 
all  the  lower  ones  at  a gradually  increas- 
ing speed  as  it  descends.  In  the  centre 
is  a well  or  shait  in  which  works  an  elevator 
or  chain  of  buckets  for  raising  the  grain. 

Holmes,  W.  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas,  and  in  apparatus  employed 
therein.  Patent  dated  June  20,  1855.  (No. 
1405.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  intro- 
duction into  a retort  or  carbonising  vessel 
of  a flue  or  draft  tube,  made  separately  from 
the  retort,  and  in  the  insertion  of  shelves  or 
diaphragms,  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
made  to  fit  loosely  in  the  interior.  2.  In  a 
method  of  combining  the  air  condenser, 
wash  vessel,  coke  vessel  or  scrubber,  and 
purifier  in  one  vessel  or  case,  and  a method 
of  changing  the  lime  or  other  purifying 
agent  in  one  part  of  the  purifier  of  the  com- 
bined apparatus  whilst  the  other  is  working. 
3.  In  an  arrangement  of  self-acting  valves 
for  dispensing  with  the  present  hydraulic 
main.  4.  In  the  distilling  of  eoal,  peat,  oil, 
resin,  and  other  gas-producing  substances 
by  means  of  superheated  steam  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illumination. 

Walker,  R.,  and  A.  M'Kenzie.  Im- 
provements in  electric  telegraphs.  Patent 
dated  June  20,  1855.  (No.  1410.) 

This  invention  consists  of  apparatus  to  be 
used  when  single  currents  of  electricity  are 
employed  in  one  line  wire.  This  apparatus 
is  so  arranged  that  by  the  simple  touch  of  a 
key  at  the  distant  station  the  signs  that  indi- 
cate each  letter  of  the  alphabet  shall  he 
made.  For  this  purpose  a key-board  is 
made  with  a number  of  keys,  each  key  re- 
presenting a letter.  On  a cylinder  or  other 
suitable  form  opposite  each  key  are  fixed 
pieces  of  metal  ol  such  length  and  arranged 
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id  such  order  that,  on  being  used  for  the 
time  being  for  making  up  a circuit,  they 
will  indicate  the  letter  represented  by  the 
key,  and  the  requisite  use  in  succession  of 
these  pieces  of  metal  may  be  obtained  either 
by  the  simple  movement  of  the  keys,  or  the 
joint  movement  of  the  keys  and  the  cylinder 
or  surface  on  which  the  pieces  of  metal  are 
fixed.  It  also  consists  in  combining  two 
ends  of  a line  wire  by  means  of  springs. 

Savage,  R.  W.  Improvements  in  single 
and  double-action  swing  doors.  Patent  dated 
June  20,  1855.  (No.  1+12.) 

“ Close  to  the  edge  of  the  door,  nearest  its 
turning  point,  and  secured  underneath  the 
same,  so  as  to  allow  the  door  to  travel  on  it,” 
the  inventor  places  an  inclined  plane  or 
wedge  piece. 

Lane,  U.  An  improvement  In  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps.  Patent  dated  June  20, 
1855.  (No.  1413.) 

Claim. — The  manufacture  of  pumps  by  an 
arrangement  of  tubes  without  any  other 
packing  between  them  than  that  supplied 
by  the  water  or  other  liquid  to  be  raised  by 
the  pump. 

Cochaud,  E.  Improved  apparatus  to  be 
used  in  making  derated  or  gaseous  liquids. 
Patent  dated  June  20,  1855.  (No.  1+14.) 

The  inventor  describes  and  claims  “ a 
plain  or  double  apparatus,  intended  for  ge- 
nerating gas  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  either 
separately  or  externally  as  in  the  former 
apparatus,  or  at  the  same  time  it  is  gene- 
rated as  occurs  in  the  double  apparatus.” 

Pol,  L.  Certain  improvements  in  piano- 
fortes. Patent  dated  June  20,  1855.  (No. 

1415. ). 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of 
a board  having  as  many  set  screws  as  there 
are  strings  in  the  piano,  so  that  the  player 
may  tune  his  own  instrument.  2.  Tn  the 
use  of  a sounding-board  constructed  with 
split  wood,  independent  both  of  the  peg-bar 
and  the  bar  for  the  points. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improved  machinery  for 
polishing  or  finishing  thread.  (A  communi- 

cation.) Patent  dated  June  20,  1855.  (No. 

1416. ) 

Claims. — 1.  “Mounting  the  hanks  sepa- 
rately on  rollers,  so  that  each  hank  or  bun- 
dle of  hanks  may  be  kept  at  the  proper  ten- 
sion without  reference  to  the  other  hanks  in 
the  machine.  2.  Placing  the  polishing  bars 
diagonally  on  the  cylinders.” 

Fabien,  J.  F.  V.  Improved  machinery  for 
manufacturing  wheels.  ( A communication.) 
patent  dated  June  20, 1855.  (No.  1417.) 

Claim. — The  combination  of  pressing  rol- 
lers rotating  round  a common  centre  with 
a die  borne  upwards  or  towards  such  rollers 
by  means  of  hydraulic  or  other  suitable 
pressure. 

Jullion,  J.  L.  The  manufacture  of 


paper,  card,  and  millboard  from  certain  veget- 
able productions.  Patent  dated  June  21,  1855. 
(No.  1418.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  manufacture  of  white 
paper  and  card  from  the  fibres  of  the  plan- 
tain and  banana  plants,  sugar  cane,  and 
reeds,  by  certain  described  processes.  2. 
The  employment  of  alkaline  sulphurets,  or 
a mixture  of  alkaline  and  earthy  sulphurets 
with  hydrates  of  alkalis  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  straw.  3.  The  application  of 
percolation  under  high  pressure,  combined 
with  an  alternating  tumbling  motion,  in 
boiling  all  substances  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  card,  and  millboard. 
4.  The  employment  of  a rotatory'  vessel  in 
which  a pressure  of  chloride  gas  is  gene- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  pickling  or  bleach- 
ing materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  5.  The  employment  of  a current  of 
atmospheric  air,  either  warm  or  cold,  in  the 
process  of  bleaching,  as  described. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Barrinoton,  W.,  and  W.  R.  Le  Fand. 
An  improved  mode  of  joining  “ bridge-rails” 
in  the  permanent  way  of  railways  by  means  of 
a fish-piece.  Application  dated  June  11, 
1855.  (No.  1331.) 

In  this  invention  the  piece  of  iron  or 
“ fish  ” is  placed  in  the  hollow  part  of  the 
rail,  and  one  end  of  it  is  riveted  or  other- 
wise secured  to  one  length  of  rail,  and  the 
other  end  bolted  to  the  other,  the  bolts  run- 
ning horizontally  through  the  fish  and  the 
rail  on  each  side  of  it. 

Baroo,  F.  T.  8.  An  improvement  in  cates 
for  carrying  tickets,  cards,  and  other  like 
articles.  Application  dated  June  11,  1855. 
(No.  1332.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
pocket-cases  with  a transparent  back,  front, 
or  side,  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  break 
or  crack  by  the  ordinary  wear  of  pocket- 
cases. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  metallic 
qxns.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  June  11,  1855.  (No.  1333.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  forming  a 
cheek  on  each  side  of  the  nib  by  bending 
over  the  sides  to  a vertical  or  nearly  vertical 
position,  thereby  imparting  a trough-like 
shape  to  the  underside  of  the  pen,  which 
thus  serves  as  a reservoir. 

Coulson,  S.  An  improvement  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass  when  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
used.  Application  dated  June  12,  1855. 
(No.  1339.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  re- 
duction of  sulphate  of  baryta  by  heat  into 
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the  state  of  powder  or  very  small  crystals, 
in  place  of  reducing  the  sulphate  by  simple 
grinding  as  heretofore ; and,  secondly,  the 
application  of  the  sulphate  so  reduced  to  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Metcalfe,  T.  An  improved  mode  of  ma- 
nufacturing collapsible  hats  and  bonnets. 
Application  dated  June  12,  1855.  (No. 
1341.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture 
of  collapsible  hats  and  bonnets  from  straw, 
grass,  or  other  similar  plait. 

Blackman,  W.  J.  A new  medicine  or 
syrup  for  the  cure  of  coughs.  Application 
dated  June  13,  1855.  (No.  1348.) 

This  new  medicine  consists  of  a prepara- 
tion of  thyme,  sugar-candy,  and  beer  (with 
or  without  other  ingredients,)  which  are 
mixed  together  and  evaporated  slowly  by 
simmering  till  reduced  to  about  one-hair 
the  original  quantity. 

Henson,  II.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  portable  and  other  buildings, 
and  in  the  means  of  ventilating  buildings. 
Application  dated  June  13,  1855.  (No. 
1351.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
huts  for  troops,  lodges  to  parks,  and  agricul- 
tural buildings, &c., as  follows.  “I  construct 
the  beams  and  uprights,”  says  the  inventor, 
“ of  wrought  or  east-iron,  or  of  slate  or  of 
wood  rendered  fire-proof  by  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses ordinarily  followed  for  such  purpose, 
and  I groove  and  channel  them  in  the  parts 
required  for  the  reception  of  panels  of  slate 
both  for  the  roof,  and  side,  andend  walls,  or  the 
roofs  may  be  composed  of  slate  and  the  walls 
of  slabs  of  plate  or  cast-iron  or  corrugated 
metal  let  into  the  grooves  between  the  beams 
aforesaid.  Or  the  walls  may  be  composed 
of  double  panels  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  slate,  or  of  any  of  the  other  materials 
herein-mentioned  for  panels.  Instead  of 
slate,  terra-cotta  or  common  earthenware 
or  artificial  stone  slabs  may  be  employed.” 

Lodge,  E.,  and  G.  Marshall.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  production  of  animal  and 
vegetable  naphtha,  ammonia,  and  charcoal,  and 
also  for  the  evolution  of  the  carburetted  and 
olefiant  gases  therefrom.  Application  dated 
June  13,  1855.  (No.  1356.) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  the 
refuse  or  waste  of  wool  and  cotton  for  the 
production  of  the  articles  named  in  the  title. 

Sinclair,  G.  Improvements  in  signalling 
between  the  engine-drivers  and  the  guards  of 
railway  trains.  Application  dated  June  14, 
1855.  (No.  1357.) 

These  improvements  consist  mainly  in 
so  arranging  metal  bars  horizontally  under 
the  carriages  of  a railway  train,  that  the 
same  can  be  connected  and  employed  for 
actuating  a lever,  or  other  means  of  striking 
an  alarum. 


Robertson,  A.  A new  manufacture  of 
packages  for  dry  or  moist  goods  or  liquids. 
Application  dated  June  14,  1855.  (No. 
1360.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a canister  or 
package  of  iron,  or  tinned  iron,  or  zinc 
plate,  secured  at  both  ends  by  rimmed  lids 
of  the  same  metals. 

Lee,  W.  Improvements  in  water-closets. 
Application  dated  June  15,  1855.  (No. 
1368.) 

The  principal  feature  of  the  improve- 
ments consists  in  employing  as  a service- 
box  a suitably  shaped  reservoir,  subdivided 
into  three  compartments  or  chambers  by 
suitable  partitions,  &c. 

VaudeliN,  L.  F.  Improvements  in  rail- 
way breaks  or  brakes.  Application  dated 
June  16,  1855.  (No.  1375.) 

In  this  invention  the  brakes  are  of  the 
usual  shape,  but  have  rigidly  attached  to 
them  square  bars  of  iron  which  are  fixed 
horizontally  and  supported  by  suitable 
beariugs  ; these  bars  are  made  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction  by  means  of  a shaft 
having  a right  handed  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a left  handed  screw  on  the  other. 

Wilding,  W.  II.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces. Application  dated  June  18,  1855. 
(No.  1381.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  fire 
bars  of  fire  r.tone  (Kentish  rag)  or  of 
fire  clay  or  other  composition  of  earthen- 
ware which  will  not  fuse,  and  which  will  in 
other  respects  support  the  great  heat  and 
wear  to  which  fire  bars  are  subjected. 

Francis,  H.  Improvements  in  cutting 
out  parts  of  garments  or  articles  of  dress. 
Application  dated  June  18,  1855.  (No. 
1387.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments by  which  a number  of  pieces  of 
fabric  may  be  held  and  cut  through.  For 
this  purpose  presses  or  templates  having 
the  outlines  of  the  pieces  of  fabric  to  be  cut 
are  made  with  true  and  upright  edges 
which  guide  the  cutting  tool. 

Myers,  E.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  raising  water  or  other  liquids. 
Application  dated  June  18,  1855.  (No. 
1389.) 

This  machinery  consists  of  a rotatory  pump 
or  engine  in  which  is  employed  a pair  of 
toothed  or  fluted  drums  gearing  into  each 
other,  and  rotated  inside  a suitable  chamber 
formed  in  the  suction-pipe. 

Myers,  E.  Improvements  in  buffers,drau>- 
springs,  and  bearing-springs.  Application 
dated  June  18,  1855.  (No.  1391.) 

The  elastic  medium  is  in  this  invention 
obtained  by  the  application  of  atmospheric 
air  confined  in  a cylinder,  in  which  works 
an  air-tight  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is 
fitted  with  a buffer  head,  or  is  connected  to 
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the  draw-bar,  or  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Norton,  J.  F.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  measuring  liquids  and  fluids , 
which  is  also  applicable  for  obtaining  motive 
power . (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  June  19,  1855.  (No.  1395.) 

In  the  improved  machinery  is  a cylinder 
furnished  with  a supply  pipe,  and  delivery 
pipe,  and  having  in  it  a shaft  to  which  is 
made  fast  a block  or  frame,  the  outer  ex- 
tremities forming  the  centres  of  flaps  or 
valves,  so  arranged  as  to  touch  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cylinder  near  the  supply  pipe, 
and  to  be  free  from  it  near  the  delivery 
pipe ; the  water  on  entering  acts  upon  the 
flaps  and  shafts,  giving  to  them  a certain 
motion. 

Dixon,  E.,  and  T.  Bailey.  A new  or 
improved  tap  or  cock.  Application  dated 
June  19,  1855.  (No.  1396.) 

In  this  invention  a valve  fitting  into  a 
seat  is  employed,  and  the  thumb  plate  by 
which  the  valve  is  raised  is  provided  with  a 
washer  which,  when  the  thumb  plate  is  raised, 
prevents  any  leakage  which  might  otherwise 
occur  between  the  valve  stem  and  the  roller 
in  which  it  slides. 

Johnson,  J.  II.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  dish- covers,  dishes , plates , and 
other  articles  of  sheet  metal , and  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  employed  therein.  (A 
communication.)  Application  dated  June 
19,  1855.  (No.  1403.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  covering 
articles  of  the  description  named  in  the  title 
which  are  composed  of  sheet  iron  with 
copper,  German  silver,  nickel,  or  other 
suitable  metal,  which  may  then  be  plated  or 
gilt  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Herts,  D.  B.  An  improved  If  e-preserving 
harness.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  June  20,  1855.  (No.  1404.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  a 
person  within  a carriage,  by  merely  pulling 
a cord  to  instantly  strip  the  horse  of  the 
whole  of  his  harness  except  the  collar, 
bridle,  and  driving  reins. 

Long  ridge,  R.  B.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  steam-boilers  and  malleable 
iron  tubes.  Application  dated  June  20,  1855. 
(No.  1406.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  making 
cylindrical  boilers  or  tubes  or  flanged  rings 
without  any  joint  or  seam,  such  rings  being 
connected  by  rivets  or  bolts  through  the 
flanges.  2.  Making  such  rings  corrugated 
for  the  internal  flues  of  steam-boilers. 

Green,  J.  Improvements  in  oil  lamps  ge- 
nerally termed  moderators.  Application 
dated  June  20,  1855.  (No.  1107.) 

These  improvements  mainly  consist  in 
the  construction  of  moderator  lamps  in 
®uch  manner  that  they  can  be  taken  to 


pieces,  and  each  piece  be  cleaned  or  repair- 
ed without  the  necessity  of  unsoldering  the 
! oil  reservoir. 
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Dated  August  29,  1855. 

1951.  Charles  Pope  Rosson,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, brush  manufacturer.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  for 
dressing  and  finishing  textile  fabrics,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a new  material,  in  the  place  of  hogs' 
bristles  or  wire-cards  hitherto  employed  therein. 

Dated  October  2,  1855. 

2197.  William  Horton,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, operative  gun-maker.  Improvements  in  the 
breech  part  of  fire-arms. 

Dated  December  5,  1855. 

2739.  William  Henry  Smith,  of  Wellington- 
chambers,  Cannon-street  West,  London,  mer- 
chant. An  improved  construction  of  fastening, 
applicable  to  gaiters,  stays,  and  other  like  articles. 

Dated  December  6,  1855. 

2741.  Jonas  Marland,  of  Sun  Vale  Iron-works, 
Walsden,  Lancaster,  and  Samuel  Marland,  of  Sun 
Vale  Iron-works,  WTalsden,  Lancaster.  Certain 
improvements  in  power  looms. 

2743.  William  George  Wilson,  of  Penton-cottage, 
Penton-place,  Newington  Butts,  zinc  and  tin-plate 
worker.  A pneumatic  moderator. 

2745.  Arthur  Paget,  of  Loughborough,  Leicester, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  In  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  looped  or  other 
fabrics. 

2749.  James  Rock,  junior,  of  Hastings,  Sussex, 
carriage-builder.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tents,  huts,  and  portable  buildings. 

2751.  Thomas  dialler,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
stone  merchant,  and  Jonah  Ellis,  of  the  Vulcan 
Foundry,  near  Warrington,  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  sawing  and  cutting  slate, 
stone,  coal,  salt  rock,  or  other  minerals. 

2753.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  of  Thavies-inn,  London. 
An  improved  planimeter.  A communication  from 
Jacob  Amsler,  professor  of  mathematics,  of  Schal- 
fausen,  Switzerland. 

2755.  Angler  March  Perkins,  of  Francis- street, 
Gray's-innroad.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
generating  steam. 

2757.  Angier  March  Perkins,  of  Francis-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road.  Improvements  in  warming  build- 
ings and  apartments  by  hot  water. 

Dated  December  7,  1855. 

2750.  Antoine  Latta,  merchant,  of  Metz,  France. 
Preparing  gutta  percha  in  combination  with  other 
substances,  applicable  to  various  purposes. 

27C1.  David  Dick,  engineer,  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
Improvements  in  machinery  to  be  used  in  finish- 
ing cloth  and  textile  fabrics. 

2763.  Hudson  Cranston,  of  Coronation  street, 
Sunderland,  Durham.  An  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  lozenges. 

2767.  Janies  Leitch,  sugar  refiner,  of  Ellenbo- 
rough- street,  Liverpool,  Lancaster.  Improvement'* 
in  melting,  blowing  up,  and  filtering  sugars  and 
other  saccharine  matters. 

2769.  John  Gray,  of  Strand- street,  Liverpool. 
Improvements  in  azimuth  and  amplitude  instru- 
ments. 

2771.  Herman  John  Van  den  Hout,  artist,  and 
Ebenezer  Brown,  carver,  of  Kentish-town,  Mid- 
dlesex. Improvements  in  utilising  leather  shav- 
ings. 
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Dated  December  8,  1856. 

2773.  Charles  Francois  Jules  Fonrobert,  of  Ber- 
lin, Prussia.  An  artificial  leech  and  a sucker. 

2775.  'William  Norton,  of  Kirkburton,  York,  ma- 
nufacturer. Improvements  in  weaving  pile  fabrics. 

2777.  Fnutffois  Devos,  of  Rue  Drouot,  Paris. 
Improvements  in  preparing  and  tanning  hides  and 
skins. 

Dated  December  10,  1855. 

2779.  Joseph  Wrigley,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
manufacturer,  and  Jacob  Norcllffe,  of  the  same 
place,  overlooker.  Improvements  in  shuttles,  and 
in  the  method  of  using  the  same. 

2781.  James  Cocker,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
wire-drawer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire. 

2783.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
flelds,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  safety-paper.  A communica- 
tion from  Victor  Courboulay,  of  Place  du  Caire, 
Paris,  France,  civil  engineer. 

2787.  Josiah  George  Jennings,  of  Great  Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road,  Surrey.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  arrangement  of  the  over-flow  pipes  of 
baths,  wash-hand  basins,  and  other  vessels. 

2789.  Josiah  George  Jennings,  of  Great  Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road,  Surrey.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  rising-pipe  and  suction-valves  of  pumps. 

Dated  Decembef  II,  1855. 

2791.  Bernard  Hughes,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
United  States.  A knot-tying  sewing-machine.  A 
communication. 

2793.  Jean  Marie  Prl&ud,  of  Lyons,  France. 
Certain  improvements  in  India-rubber  springs. 

2797.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  An  improved  ap- 
paratus for  discovering  the  leakage  or  escape  of 
gas.  A communication  from  Etienne  Abram 
Maccaud,  of  Paris,  France,  gentleman. 

2799.  Robert  Adam  Whytlaw,  of  Glasgow,  La- 
nark, manufacturer,  and  James  Steven,  of  the 
same  place,  mechanic.  Improvements  in  weaving. 

2801.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improved 
machinery  for  manufacturing  bolts.  A communi- 
cation. 

2803.  Samuel  Clarke,  of  Albany-street,  Regent’s- 
park,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  lanterns  for 
affording  light,  and  for  cooking. 

Dated  December  22,  1855. 

2900.  Myles  Kennedy,  of  Ulvcrstone,  Lancaster, 
and  Thomas  Eastwood,  of  Preston.  Improve- 
ments in  pump-buckets,  which  improvements  are 
also  applicable  to  lift-pumps,  air-pumps,  and  all 
similar  apparatus. 

2902.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
furnaces  for  steam-boilers  and  other  heating  pur- 
poses. A communication. 

2904.  Christopher  Dresser,  of  Waterloo-cottage, 
Waterloo-street,  Hammersmith.  Improvements 
in  the  mode  of  etlectlng  what  is  called  “ Nature 
printing.** 

2906.  Edward  Rowclifle,  of  2,  Gloucester-temce, 
West-grove,  Rlackheath.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  blocks  or  slabs  for  paving  or  build- 
ing purposes. 

2908.  David  Dick,  engineer,  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
A new  and  improved  regulator  for  gas. 

Dated  December  24,  1855. 

2910.  Frederic  Hold  way,  of  Mount-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  Middlesex,  coachmaker.  Improve- 
ments in  carriages  and  various  parts  of  the  same. 

2912.  Thomas  Cowburn  and  George  Walker 
Muir,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  engineers.  Im- 
provements in  steam-boilers,  and  in  valves  and 
parts  connected  therewith. 

2914.  Christian  Ernst  Offhaus,  of  Newark,  New 


Jersey,  United  States.  Improvements  in  rotary- 

steam-engines. 

2916.  John  Barton,  of  Stockport,  Chester,  shuttle 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  shuttles  or 
shuttle-tongues. 

Dated  December  26,  1855. 

2918.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-strect. 
Middlesex,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Paris.  Certain  improvements  in  railway 
axle-boxes.  A communication  from  G.  W.  and 
T.  C.  Geisendorff,  United  States. 

2920.  John  William  Lewis,  of  Manchester,  Lan 
caster,  engineer.  An  improved  picker  for  looms. 

2922.  Sylvanus  Sawyer,  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States.  An  improved  bomb-shell. 

2924.  David  M'Cullum,  of  Victoria-place,  Stono 
house,  Devon.  Improvements  in  electric  tele- 
graphs. 

Dated  December  27,  1855. 

292G.  Simon  Petit,  of  Versailles,  France.  A new 
or  improved  apparatus  for  buoying  ships  or  vessels, 
and  also  drawing  them  out  of  water. 

2928.  Alfred  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Prussia,  cast  steel 
manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in  gun  and 
gun-carriages. 

2930.  Edwin  Ladmore,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, assistant  superintendent  of  small-arms.  A 
new  or  improved  method  of  securing  ramrods  to 
military  fire-arms. 

2932.  John  Grist,  of  Islington,  Middlesex,  engi- 
neer. Improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  staves  and  parts  of  casks,  and  for  form- 
ing them  into  casks,  barrels,  and  other  like  ves- 
sels. 

Dated  December  28,  1855. 

2934.  John  Robinson,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp, 
Stewart  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Manchester, 
engineers,  and  Richard  Cunlifle  and  Joseph 
Anthony  Collet,  of  the  same  place,  mechanical 
draughtsmen.  Improvements  in  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  and  in  springs  for  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines and  other  purposes. 

2936.  Thomas  Fielden  Uttley,  of  Mytholm  Royd, 
York,  manager.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
applying  fusible  plugs  to  steam-boilers. 

2938.  George  Chisholm,  of  St.  John’s-square, 
Clerkenwell,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

2940.  Henry  George  Rally,  of  the  Vicarage, 
Swindon,  Wilts,  clerk.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  digging  and  forking  laud. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  11  London  Gazette”  January  15/6, 
1856.) 

1951.  Charles  Pope  Rosson.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  for 
dressing  and  finishing  textile  fabrics,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a new  material  in  the  place  of  hogs' 
bristles  or  wire  cards  hitherto  employed  therein. 

1980.  William  Smith.  An  improved  smokc- 
consuining  furnace.  A communication. 

1981.  Thomas  Joseph  Larmuth  and  John  Smith. 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
printing. 

1991.  John  Humbjr.  An  improved  machine  fi«r 
cutting  vegetables. 

1999.  Thomas  Taylor  Coniam.  Improvements 
in  tiles  for  roofing. 

2008.  William  Craymer.  Improvements  in  pro  - 
pelting  vessels. 

2043.  Eugene  Grenet,  junior.  An  improved 
electro-magnetic  apparatus  for  motive-power,  part 
of  which  may  be  employed  separately  for  the  gene- 
ration of  electric  currents. 
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2052.  Josiah  Gimson.  An  improved  feed  appa- 
ratus for  steam  boilers. 

2059.  Etienne  Charles  Zacharie  Bouchard.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  producing  gas  for  lighting 
and  heating. 

2062.  Joseph  Partridge.  Improvements  in  malt 
crushers. 

2067.  Pierre  Bernardet  de  Lucenay.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  batteries  of  guns  and  pistols. 

2071.  Abram  Longbottom.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  when  oils  or  fatty  matters 
are  used. 

2073.  JeanPierre  Garbai.  An  improved  powder 
or  composition  for  cleaning  and  preserving  the 
teeth. 

2085.  David  Hill.  Preparing  a material  capable 
of  resisting  fire,  and  especially  suitable  for  the  in- 
terior of  puddling  and  other  furnaces. 

2104.  James  Dellagana.  Stereotyping  type  high, 
that  is  to  say,  as  high  as  common  printing  type, 
or  seven- eighths  of  an  inch  high. 

2113.  George  Arthur  Biddell.  Improvements  in 
railway  crossings. 

2166.  Robert  Robey  and  George  Lamb  Scott. 
Improvements  in  locomotive  and  other  boilers. 

2195.  George  Rennie.  Improvements  in  steam- 
engine  boilers,  as  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
vessels. 

2204.  William  Ramscar.  Improvements  in  fire- 
arms, which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to 
cannons  and  all  kinds  of  field-pieces. 

2315.  James  Fraser.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  or  paper  pulp.  A commu- 
nication. 

2360.  Alexander  McGlashan  and  Edward  Field. 
Improvements  in  printing-presses. 

2425.  James  Gray  Lawrie.  Improvements  in 
shipbuilding,  to  facilitate  the  ubc  of  water  as  bal- 
last. 

2435.  Henry  Laxton.  Improvements  in  gearing 
for  increasing  or  decreasing  rotary  speed.  A com- 
munication. 

2452.  Werner  Staufen.  A substitute  for  hair 
and  other  substances  commonly  employed  for 
stuffing  cushions,  furniture,  and  other  articles. 

2158.  James  Eastwood.  Certain  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  taking  out  the  slubs,  noils,  and  knots 
from  worsted,  sliver,  slubbing,  and  roving. 

2460.  George  Davis.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  letting  in  or  shutting  off  water  or  other 
liquids. 

2504.  Louis  Benoit  Advielle.  An  improved 
process  for  silvering  metallic  articles. 

2537.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Margueritte.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  vitreous 
products. 

2560.  Henry  Laxton.  Improvements  in  fire- 
arms. A communication. 

2655.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Margueritte.  Im- 
provements in  precipitating  certain  salts. 

2683.  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Barbier.  An  im- 
proved kiln  for  burning  or  firing  pottery,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  other  earthenware. 

27o5.  Edward  John  Davis.  Improvements  in 
preparing  food  for  horses  and  other  animals. 

2709.  William  Needham  and  James  Kite.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  express- 
ing liquids  or  moisture  from  substances. 

2723.  Samuel  Garn.  An  improved  tipping  appa- 
ratus applicable  to  carts  and  other  vehicles. 

2726.  William  Foot.  An  instrument  for  moving 
and  stopping  trucks  and  other  carriages  on  rail- 
ways. 

2727.  Joseph  Barling.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  by  the  application  of  a root 
not  before  used  for  the  purpose. 

2753.  Rudolph  Bodmer.  An  improved  plani- 
meter.  A communication. 

2775.  William  Norton.  Improvements  in  weav- 
ing pile  fabrics. 

2792.  Jacques  Elidat  de  Mai  bee.  Certain  im- 
provements in  water-closets. 

2799.  Robert  Adam  Wbytlaw.  Improvements 
in  weaving. 


2801.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  bolts.  A communica- 
tion. 

2803.  Samuel  Clarke.  Improvements  in  lanterns 
for  affording  light  and  for  cooking. 

2828.  Edward  Orange  Wildman  Whiteliouse. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  measuring  fluids. 

2830.  William  Henry  Newman.  An  improved 
fire-lighter. 

2842.  Paul  Marie  Salomon  and  Charles  Marie 
Joseph  De  Flers.  Improvements  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  gas  from  coals,  and  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coke  in  that  manufacture,  and  also  in 
the  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

2844.  George  Collier,  John  Crossley,  and  James 
William  Crossley.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
employed  in  drying  and  stretching  woven  fabrics. 

2910.  Frederic  Hold  way.  Improvements  in  car- 
riages, and  various  parts  of  the  same. 

2922.  Sylvanus  Sawyer.  An  Improved  bomb- 
shell. . 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners*- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

59.  Francis  Parker  and  William  Dicks. 
62.  Joseph  Beattie. 

71.  Henry  Constantine  Jennings. 
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HUNT’S  PATENT  ADVANCE-BLADED  CONOIDAL  SCREW  PROPELLERS. 

An  improved  form  of  propeller,  called  “ the  advance-bladed  conoidal  screw  propeller,” 
for  which  the  inventor,  apparently  with  good  reason,  claims  many  important  advantages,  is 
now  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Edmund  Hunt,  of  Glasgow.  His  object  in  inventing  the  im- 
proved propeller  has  been  to  get  rid,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
central  portion  of  the  ordinary  screw  to  its  passage  through  the  water.  He  says,  “Mr. 
Griffiths  attempts  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  filling  up  the  central  part  of  the  propeller 
with  a large  sphere,  and  with  his  screw  he  has  obtained  as  good  results  as  have  been  yielded 
by  the  common  screw.  This,  however,  only  proves  that  the  action  of  the  central  part  of 
the  common  screw  is  defective ; it  is,  in  fact,  the  substitution  of  one  bad  thing  for  another. 
It  is  obviously  a bad  thing  to  make  a propeller  unnecessarily  drag  through  the  water  an 
immense  sphere,  one-third  of  its  own  diameter  in  size.  If  a propeller  with  such  a drag 
equals  the  common  screw  in  its  performance,  the  direct  conclusion  is,  that  the  latter  is 
defective  to  an  extent  equal  to  this  drag.  A further  conclusion  is,  that  if  we  can  obviAte 
this  defective  action  of  the  common  screw  without  substituting  the  spherical  drag,  we  shall 
obtain  a superior  propeller. 

“ In  order  to  cure  the  defective  action  in  the  common  screw,”  he  continues,  “ we  must 
first  analyse  it.  A great  portion  of  the  power,  which  is  said  to  l>e  lost  in  using  screw  pro- 
pellers, is  dissipated  in  causing  the  recession  of  the  water  from  the  blade,  and  anything 
which  facilitates  this  recession  may  be  considered  as  occasioning  a loss  of  power.  If  the 
propellet1  could  impel  the  water  backwards  in  parallel  lines,  or  in  converging  lines,  so  as 
to  accumulate  it  behind  it,  as  it  were,  the  water  would  not  as  easily  recede,  as  if  it  were 
impelled  in  such  a manner  as  to  spread  out  in  diverging  lines.  Now  the  central  part  of  a 
common  screw  blade  impels  the  water  in  divergent  lines,  that  is,  it  has  a centrifugal  or 
divergent  action.  In  the  common  screw,  this  action  is  chiefly  injurious  in  disturbing  the 
water  acted  upon  by  the  outer  and  more  efficient  part  of  the  blade,  and  in  causing  it  to 
recede  more  easily.  The  blade,  in  fact,  acts  on  broken  water,  and  does  not  meet  with  that 
resistance  to  recession  which  undisturbed  water  would  yield.  Looking  at  the  action  of  the 
common  sCrfeW  in  this  light,  a facile  way  of  improving  it,  and  getting  rid  of  the  defect  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  altogether,  at  once  suggests  itself*  namely,  by  placing  the  outer  portion 
of  the  blade  as  much  as  possible  in  advance  of  the  central  part.”  This  arrangement  of  the 
blade  forms  the  inain  feature  of  his  Advance-bladed  Screw. 

Several  screw  propellers  have  been  tried,  in  which  the  acting  surfaces  have  been  curved 
or  inclined  backwards*  with  the  view  of  obviating  divergent  or  centrifugal  action ; but  these 
propellers  have  been  so  shaped,  Mr.  Hunt  believes,  that  the  outer  and  more  efficient 
portions  of  their  blades  lie  more  in  the  path  or  sphere  of  the  centrifugal  disturbing  action 
of  the  central  portions,  thus  neutralizing  any  benefit  that  might  he  expected  from  the 
backward  inclination  or  curvature  of  the  acting  surfaces. 

In  some  modifications  of  his  advance-bladed  conoidal  screws,  Mr.  Hunt  combines  a 
curved  or  inclined  acting  surface  with  an  outline  form  of  blade,  wherein  the  outer  and 
more  effective  part  of  the  blade  is  in  advance  of  the  central  part,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
increased  effect  due  to  the  curvature  or  inclination  of  the  acting  surface,  undiminished  by 
the  disturbing  action  of  the  central  part. 

The  following  is  the  inventor’s  own  description  of  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page  : 
— The  improved  screw  propeller  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  in  side  and  end  elevation,  the  latter 
as  looking  on  the  acting  face.  It  is  exactly  like  the  common  screw,  as  far  as  regards 
the  kind  of  acting  surface  given  to  it ; for,  if  this  surface  is  cut  by  a plane  passing  through 
the  shaft,  the  line  of  intersection  will  be  a straight  line,  b b,  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  as 
is  equally  the  case  in  a common  screw.  Instead,  however,  of  the  blade  being  cut  straight 
down  to  the  shaft  on  its  entering  and  back  edges,  as  in  the  common  screw,  it  is  made  with 
these  edges  gradually  sloping  backwards  from  the  outside  towards  the  centre.  In  other 
words,  the  entering  or  front  edges  of  the  blades  are  such  as  will  lie  on  the  surface  of  a 
cone,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  b il  b,  whilst  the  hack  edges  are  such  as  will  lie  on  the 
surface  of  a similar  cone,  e/e.  By  these  means  the  outer  portions,  a,  of  the  blades  are 
thrown  in  advance  of  the  central  portions,  B,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  act  on 
water,  undisturbed  by  the  latter.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  tiie 
screw  propels  a-head,  and  the  dotted  lines,  n a,  indicate  the  helical  paths  of  the  circum- 
ferential edges  of  the  blades.  The  same  letters  refer  to  similar  parts  in  the  several 
figures.  In  the  screws  represented  in  figs.  2,  3,  and  i,  the  advancing  of  the  outer 
portions  of  the  blade  is  combined  with  a backward  inclination  of  tbe  acting  surface. 
Thus,  in  fig.  2,  the  line  of  intersection,  b,  c,  which  a plane  passing  through  the  shaft 
would  make  with  the  surface  of  the  blade,  is  a straight  line  inclined  backwards  from  the 
shaft,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  it,  ns  such  an  intersecting  line  would  be  in  a common 
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screw.  This  mates  the  acting  surface  slightly  hollow,  and  gives  the  blade  an  increased 
hold  on  the  water,  without,  however,  in  the  least  degree,  impeding  its  recession  in  the  pro- 
per direction.  In  the  propellers  represented  in  figs.  3 and  4,  the  line,  b}  r,  of  the  inter- 
section with  the  acting  surface  of  a plane  passing  through  the  shaft  is  curved,  instead  of 
being  straight,  as  in  fig.  2.  In  fig.  3,  the  line,  b,  c,  is  more  inclined  backwards  towards 
the  outside,  whilst  in  fig.  4,  it  is  more  inclined  backwards  towards  the  centre.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  kind  of  propeller  blade  represented  in  fig.  3,  will  be  better  adapted  for 
vessels  with  proportionately  small  power,  whilst,  for  vessels  with  full  power,  the  modifica- 
tion represented  in  fig.  4,  will  be  more  suitable. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  invention  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  screws  with  any  number  of  blades. 
The  screws  represented  in  the  engravings  are  of  uniform  pitch  ; that  is  to  say,  they  would 
work  through  solid  close-fitting  nuts;  they  may,  however,  be  made  with  an  increasing  or 
expanding  pitch  if  desired.  The  blades  may  be  strengthened  to  any  extent  without  affect- 
ing their  efficiency,  by  adding  material  to  the  central  part  of  the  back  edge;  that  is,  by 
making  this  part  longer  on  the  shaft,  the  increased  length  being  added  to  the  after  edge. 

Messrs.  Neilson  and  Co.  are  at  present  constructing  two  screws  with  Mr.  Hunt’s  im- 
provements, and  we  hope  before  long  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  trials  that  are 
to  be  made  with  them. 

At  page  567  of  our  sixty-second  volume  (No.  1662),  we  partially  promised  to  publish  a 
more  lengthy  account  than  we  then  had  space  for  of  the  invention  of  which  the  improved 
screws  described  above  form  a part.  We  will  therefore  add,  that  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going screw  propellers,  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  same  time  patented*  the  following  improvements  : 

First.  A means  of  constructing  screw  propellers  with  flexible  blades.  The  kind  of  pro- 
peller blade  to  which  this  portion  of  the  invention  refers  consists  of  metal  ribs  combined 
with  caoutchouc  or  other  suitable  flexible  material,  such  material  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  ribs,  and  forming  the  external  covering  and  acting  surface.  The  ribs  are 
wrought-iron  rods,  each  set  of  two  or  more  (according  to  the  number  of  blades  of  which 
the  propeller  is  made  to  consist)  being  made  in  one  piece,  with  a central  boss  formed  with 
an  eye,  and  carried  by  the  propeller  shaft.  Two  or  more  such  bosses,  with  their  radiating 
or  curved  ribs,  make  up  the  propeller,  and  a portion  of  the  invention  consists  in  separating 
the  bosses  and  interposing  caoutchouc  lings,  or  any  other  suitable  kind  of  springs,  between 
each  pair  of  bosses.  In  addition,  the  rib  bosses  may  be  fitted  on  the  shaft  with  inclined 
feathers  and  grooves  or  screw  threads.  The  object  of  these  contrivances  is  to  relieve  the 
outer  portions  of  the  blades  from  strain  or  excessive  stretching ; for,  according  to  this 
plan,  when  the  blades  assume  a finer  pitch,  which  their  flexibility  enables  them  to  do  on 
certain  occasions,  the  rib  bosses  approach  each  other,  thereby  contracting  the  axial  length 
of  the  blade  : and  on  the  pitch  becoming  finer,  a certain  amount  of  material  will  not  require 
to  stretch  so  much  if  the  axial  length  of  the  blade  is  reduced,  as  it  would  were  the  axial 
length  to  remain  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  in  the  pitch.  When  a propeller 
of  this  kind  is  at  rest,  the  ribs  assume  positions  in  a line  with  the  shaft ; but  when  it  is 
caused  to  revolve,  the  after  portions  of  the  blades  become  twisted  round  the  shaft. 

Secondly . Various  modifications  of  contrivances  for  effecting  the  swivelling  of  the  blades 
of  oblique-bladed  propellers,  for  a description  of  which  we  have  not  space. 

Thirdly.  An  improvement  which  relates  to  such  of  the  propellers  previously  described  as 
are  capable  of  assuming  different  pitches  in  obedience  to  the  variations  in  the  resisting 
action  of  the  water,  and  consists  in  connecting  such  propellers  with  the  throttle  or  expan- 
sion valve  of  the  driving  engines,  so  that  when  greater  resistance  is  met  with,  and  the  pitch 
or  inclination  of  the  propeller  blades  becomes  finer,  more  steam  may  be  admitted  to  the 
engines  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  rate ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  resistance 
is  reduced — in  consequence,  for  example,  of  the  propeller  being  out  of  the  water — the 
supply  of  steam  may  be  instantly  diminished,  the  engines  being  thereby  prevented  from 
“running  away.*’ 

Fourthly . An  improvement  which  relates  to  the  rudders  of  screw  steamers,  being  more 
particularly  applicable  to  vessels  with  double  sterns  and  two  propellers.  This  improvement 
consists  in  employing  a single  rudder  placed  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

Fifthly . An  improvement  which  relates  to  the  general  shape  of  sea-going  vessels,  parti- 
cularly screw  steamers,  the  main  object  being  the  attainment  of  a cleaner  run  or  stern  than 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  such  vessels.  In  carrying  out  this  improvement,  Mr.  Hunt  so 
designs  and  proportions  his  various  sections  that  a flat  or  convex  run  is  obtained,  such  rim 
rising  up  gradually  along  the  rearward  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  passing  up  above  the 
water  line  at  the  stern.  He  adopts  this  description  of  run  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the 
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bamsbottom’s  improved  safety  valves,  etc.,  for  boilers. 

water  more  freely  to  the  propeller ; it  also  admits  of  the  propeller  or  propellers  being 
placed  farther  forward  than  in  vessels  having  the  common  kind  of  run.  He  also  considers 
this  form  of  run  to  be  advantageously  applicable  in  all  cases,  without  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  propulsion  adopted;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  applicable  to  paddle  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  as  well  as  to  screw  steamers. 

RAMSBOTTOM'S  IMPROVED  SAFETY  VALVES  AND  FEED  APPARATUS 

FOR  BOILERS. 

Mr.  John  Ramsbottom,  of  Longsight,  which  is  placed  under  the  cylindrical  part 
lias  recently  introduced  an  improvement  in  of  the  boiler  or  the  foot  plate,  or  under  both, 

safety-valves,  which  consists  in  applying  a Fig.  I of  the  accompanying  engravings 
cros3  bar  to  two  or  more  safety  valves,  and  is  a sectional  elevation  of  one  mode  of 
in  loading  the  valves  by  a spring  or  weight  carrying  out  his  improvements  in  safety 
connected  to  the  cross  bar ; and  also  an  im-  valves,  a a,  are  two  safety  valves,  the  seat- 
provement  in  feeding  steam  boilers,  which  ings  of  which  are  made  iu  the  columns,  b b. 
consists  in  supplying  the  feed  pumps  of  These  columns  are  attached  to  the  cover,  c, 

locomotive  engine  boilers  from  a cistern,  which  closes  the  man  hole,  d,  fixed  on 

Fig.  1.  Fig-  2. 


the  steam  boiler  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  valves,  a a,  are  made  with  conical  re- 
cesses to  receive  the  points  of  the  cross  bar, 
e,  and  they  are  placed  at  such  a distance 
apart  as  to  admit  of  the  spring,/,  between 
them.  This  spring  is  of  sufficient  power  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  steam  on  both  the 
valves,  and  Mr.  Ramsbottom  prefers  to 
make  the  point,  e,  of  attachment  of  the 
spring,/,  and  cross  bar,  e,  below  the  bear- 
ing points  of  the  bar,  e,  on  the  valves,  a. 
The  lower  end  of  the  spring,  /,  is  secured 
to  the  cover,  r,  and  the  pressure  adjusted  by 
the  bridle,  g,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
manner.  The  columns,  b b,  are  connected 
by  the  stays,  b',  which  are  bolted  to  snugs 
projecting  from  the  columns.  These  stays 
serve  to  preserve  the  distance  between  the 
columns ; and  in  case  of  the  spring,  /, 
breaking,  they  act  as  a guard  to  prevent  the 
blowing  away  of  the  cross  bar  and  valves. 
The  cross  bar,  e,  is  prolonged  at  one  end  to 
serve  as  a handle  for  the  attendant  to  ascer- 
tain/ the  working  condition  of  the  valves. 


By  depressing  the  handle,  the  valve  nea 
the  handle  serves  as  a fulcrum  for  raising 
the  other  valve  off  its  seating,  thereby 
causing  it  to  let  off  steam  ; on  raising  the 
handle  the  contrary  action  takes  place. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
boiler  is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  spring,  /,  the  valves  are 
raised;  but  if  in  rising  one  of  the  valves 
rises  more  than  the  other,  the  cross  bar,  e, 
causes  the  spring,  /,  to  lean  towards  the 
valve  that  has  been  raised  the  most,  owing 
to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  spring 
being  lower  than  the  point  of  tiie  lever 
bearing  on  the  valve,  thereby  relieving  the 
valve  that  had  risen  the  least  of  a part  of 
its  load.  This  arrangement  tends  to  secure 
the  simultaneous  action  of  both  the  valves. 

Mr,  Ramsbottom  also  adopts  a modifi- 
cation of  the  foregoing  arrangement,  in 
which  the  spring  is  applied  above  the  cross 
bar,  e.  This  spring  hears  on  a hush,  fitting 
easily  on  a standard,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
cover ; the  lower  portion  of  the  bush  is  shaped 
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to  fit  in  a groove  in  the  crossbar;  and  the  up- 
per end  of  the  spring  fits  in  a cap,  which  is 
held  down  by  lock  nuts.  These  lock  nuts  also 
serve  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  spring 
so  as  to  suit  the  pressure  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  work  this  steam  in  the  boiler. 
The  action  of  this  valve  is  similar  to  that 
shove  described. 

He  also  adopts  another  modification  of 
his  improvements,  in  which  the  valves  are 
loaded  by  means  of  a volute  spring,  which 
is  held  in  a recess  or  well  in  the  cover  by 
means  of  a lid.  The  spring  is  connected  to 
the  cross  bar  by  a rod  and  nut,  and  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  is  regulated  by  other 
nuts  which  screw  down  the  lid. 

Mr.  Iiamsbottom  also  provides  for  load- 
ing three  valves  with  one  cross  bar,  if  it  is 
thought  desirable.  The  cross  bar  for  this 
arrangement  has  three  arms,  to  bear  upon 
the  three  valves,  which  are  loaded  by  means 
of  a weight  suspended  to  the  cross  bar.  A 
spring  may  be  used  instead  of  the  weight 
to  load  the  three  valves,  and  weights  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  springs  mentioned  in 
the  arrangements  already  described. 

The  improved  safety  valves  may  be  boxed 
up,  and  provided  with  funnels,  to  convey  away 
the  steam  that  blows  off,  as  in  other  safety 
valves,  and  the  pressure  on  the  valves,  when 
once  adjusted,  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
When  these  valves  are  applied  to  locomo- 
tive engines,  the  ordinary  spring  balances 
usually  employed  are  dispensed  with. 

There  is  clearly  no  friction  in  these  valves 
except  between  the  feathers  of  the  conical 
valves  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  seatings, 
and  when  Mr.  Fenton’s  spherical  valves 
(described  in  our  61st  Volume,  p.  529,  No. 
1634,)  are  used,  even  this  small  quantity  is 
removed. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  ar- 
rangement, fig.  1,  is  now  in  use  upon  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  both 
with  the  conical  valves  as  shown,  and  with 
the  spherical  valves  just  referred  to,  and 
that  both  as  respects  sensitiveness  of  action 
and  great  range  of  lift,  under  a given  excess 
of  steam  pressure,  they  have  proved  to  be 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  ordinary  lever 
arrangements.  * 

Fig.  2 is  an  elevation  in  section  of  part 
of  a locomotive  engine  and  tender,  to  which 
the  improved  feed  apparatus  is  applied,  q 
is  the  foot-board  of  the  engine,  and  r is  part 
of  the  fire-box ; * is  part  of  the  tender;  t is 
a pipe  attached  to  the  tender,  and  connected 
by  the  cross  pipe,  t',  with  the  ordinary  feed 
valves;  u is  a cistern  attached  to  the  engine, 
and  placed  below  the  foot- board,  q ; v,v  are 
pipes  for  connecting  the  cistern,  u,  with  the 
feed  pumps, 'which  are  made  in  the  ordinary 
manner ; to  is  an  overflow  pipe,  to  carry  off 
the  water  in  case  the  feed  valves  are  not 


closed  in  time.  When  the  pumps  are  set  to 
work  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  cistern,  u, 
which  is  supplied  from  the  tender  by  the 
attendant  opening  one  or  both  of  the  feed 
valves.  The  feed  pipe  on  one  side  of  the 
engine  rises  about  six  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistern,  whereas  the  other  pipe 
is  level  with  the  bottom.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  keep  one  pump  out  of  play  so  long  as 
the  other  will  supply  the  requisite  quantity 
of  water.  By  this  arrangement  the  connect- 
ing pipes,  with  ball  and  socket  joints  or 
flexible  tubing,  hitherto  employed  for  con- 
veying the  water  from  the  tender  to  the  feed 
pumps,  are  dispensed  with,  and  in  uncoup- 
ling the  engine  from  the  tender  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  out  the  draw  bar  and 
safety  pins.  The  waste  steam  pipe,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  is  connected 
with  the  feed  pipes,  is  turned  into  the  cis- 
tern, u,  which  holds  sufficient  water  to  con- 
dense the  waste  steam  that  is  blown  off  at 
any  ordinary  stoppage.  It  is  evident  that 
when  there  is  not  space  for  a cistern  of  suf- 
ficient size  under  the  foot-board,  an  addi- 
tional cistern  may  be  placed  under  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler. 


A NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  PROCESS 
OF  ENGRAVING. 

M.  Giuseppe  Devincenzi,  ofGrosvenor- 
street,  London,  has  recently  invented  a very 
important  electro-chemical  process  of  en- 
graving, which  has  been  reported  upon  most 
favourably  in  France  by  a committee  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Becquerel,  Chevreul,  and 
Seguier.  M.  Devincenzi  has  devoted  him- 
self for  several  years  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
series  of  researches  on  the  art  of  producing 
engraved  surfaces  for  printing  and  emboss- 
ing, and  has  taken  out  two  British  patents, 
dated  respectively  the  3rd  and  15th  of  April, 
1854,  for  improvements  in  the  art.  The 
following  is  a description  of  his  new  pro- 
cess. 

The  metal  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
engraving  is  zinc.  It  is  employed  in  lami- 
nated plates  which  are  ground  with  sifted 
sand,  and  the  design  is  made  on  it  with  ink 
and  the  lithographic  crayon.  The  design 
being  executed,  the  plate  is  prepared  as  if 
it  were  to  be  used  for  lithographic  drawing. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  steeped  for  a minute 
in  a decoction  of  nut-galis.  It  is  washed 
with  pure  water,  and  covered  with  a weak 
solution  of  gum  arabic.  The  plate  is 
moistened  with  a sponge,  the  design  is  effaced 
with  essence  of  turpentine,  and  a lithogra- 
phic cylinder  endued  with  a varnish  is  rolled 
over  it.  This  varnish  accurately  covers  all 
lines  made  by  the  designer.  The  varnish 
should  have  the  following  qualities  : — 1.  Of 
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not  injuring  the  design  j 2.  Of  adhering 
strongly  to  the  plate;  3.  Of  not  being  at- 
tacked by  the  chemical  agents  employed  for 
engraving; 

The  varnish  known  in  England  as  “ Bruns- 
wick black,”  mixed  with  essence  of  lavender, 
is  preferable  to  all  others.  This  varnish  is 
composed  of  asphalte,  boiled  linseed  oil, 
litharge,  and  turpentine.  When  the  varnish 
is  dry,  the  zinc  plate  is  put  in  communica- 
tion with  a copper  plate  at  the  distance  of 
0-005 ; after  which,  they  are  steeped  in  a so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  copper  marking  15 
degrees  ; a voltaic  pair  is  thus  formed  ; the 
sulphuric  acid  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate  of  copper  dissolves 
all  the  parts  of  the  zinc  which  are  not 
covered.  More  or  less  depth  is  given  to  the 
engraving,  according  to  the  kind  of  design. 
Crayon  designs  are  generally  engraved  in 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  those  with  the  pen 
in  six  or  seven  minutes.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per does  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the 
most  delicate  drawings,  and  does  not  act  on 
the  varnish. 

This  method  of  engraving  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  other  processes,  by  means  of  which 
a design  may  be  reproduced.  We  may  draw 
on  paper  and  afterwards  transfer  the  design 
on  to  plates.  Theimpressionsof  lithographic 
stones,  copper,  and  steel  plates,  may  be 
transferred.  These  machines  may  be  em- 
ployed on  zinc  as  well  as  on  lithographic 
stones  for  producing  Hat  tints.  The  pro- 
cess is  likewise  applicable  to  printing  cha- 
racters, It  suffices  to  have  a page  of  a book 
transferred  to  a plate  of  zinc  to  make  a 
stereotype  of  it. 

This  mode  of  engraving  will  replace  the 
ordinary  stereotype.  By  means  of  it  we 
may  transfer  the  page  of  a book,  when  it  is 
being  printed,  on  to  very  fine  sheets  of  zinc ; 
and  from  the  latter  to  thicker  plates  in  order 
to  engrave  them  as  often  as  they  have  to  be 
reprinted.  Hence  results  great  economy 
in  composition  and  paper,  since  there  is  no 
need  to  have  large  impressions.  A copy  on 
very  thin  sheets  of  zinc  does  not  cost  more 
than  a copy  taken  on  good  paper. 

The  stereotypes  may  be  applied  to  two 
other  means  of  typographic  reproduction.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  transfer  from  an  old  im- 
pression on  to  metcllic  plates ; and  we  may 
thus  obtain  other  tereotypes  of  old  books. 


NAVAL  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
NEXT  CAMPAIGN. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  James  Graham 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  from  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Government,  were  attended  by 


statements  which  pretty  clearly  indicated 
why,  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  war, 
the  strength  of  our  dockyards  continued  to 
be  expended  upon  the  construction  of  large 
and  unavailable  ships  of  war,  while  but 
little  or  no  effort  was  made,  either  in  the 
Royal  yards  or  by  private  contract,  to  pre- 
pare a fleet  of  such  vessels  as  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a war  against  a power  which  had  planted 
its  fortresses  among  rocks,  and  presented 
to  its  enemies  a seaboard  securely  defended 
by  shallows  against  the  attacks  of  frigates 
and  line-of-battle  ships.  Since  that  period 
the  necessary  changes  in  our  naval  depart- 
ments have  been  made ; and  the  country 
has  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
has  in  preparation  a most  effective  fleet  of 
mortar  boats,  gun  boats,  rafts,  despatch 
vessels,  and  floating  batteries,  which  will  be 
certain  either  to  menace  Russia  into  an 
early  peace,  or  to  wring  from  her  a more 
tardy  one. 

There  are  now  employed  in  a private 
building  yard  on  one  of  our  new  iron  float- 
ing batteries  no  less  than  220  men,  the  work 
proceeding  night  and  day,  and  Sunday  also, 
without  intermission ; and  there  arc  no  less 
than  3,500  shipwrights  who  work  on  wood 
only,  employed  in  the  yards  of  private 
builders,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged on  the  iron  vessels,  and  a propor- 
tionate number  of  joiners,  sawyers,  caulkers, 
labourers,  &c. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  to 
learn  that,  in  the  event  of  peace  being  con- 
cluded before  our  small  vessels  arc  made  of 
service  in  action,  the  Government  will  bo 
able  without  difficulty  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  them  for  but  little  or  nothing  less 
than  their  actual  first  cost.  We  subjoin  an 
authentic  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  private 
ship-builders  who  are  now  executing  con- 
tracts for  the  Government, 


Briggs  Sunderland. 

Fletcher  Limehouse. 

Green  Blackwall. 

Harvey Ipswich. 

Hessell  S Holmes  Rye. 

Hill  Hristwl. 

Iload Rye. 

Inman  Lymington. 

Joyce  Blackwall. 

Laird  Birkenhead. 

Lunglcy  Deptford. 

,,  Northam. 

Mare  Blackwall. 

Miller  Liverpool. 

Napier Glasgow. 

Palmer Newcastle. 

Patterson Bristol. 

Pitcher Northfleet. 

Russell MillwalL 

Samuda „ 
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Scott Greenock. 

Smith  Newcastle. 

Thompson  ....  Rotherhithe. 
Westbrook  ....  Blackwall. 

White  Cowes. 

Wigram  Blackwall. 

„ Northern. 

Young Limehouse. 


ON  TONNAGE  REGISTRATION. 
A paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  16,  by  Mr.  Charles  Atherton,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Royal  Dockyard,  Woolwich. 
After  reviewing  the  various  enactments 
which  have  been  enforced  for  regulating  the 
admeasurement  of  shipping,  the  speaker 
recommended  that  the  official  survey  of 
shipping  should  embrace  the  following 
details  : 

Name  of  vessel. 

Year  when  launched. 

Year  when  measured  for  registration. 
Distance  from  keel  to  light  draught.  A .£•» 
Distance  from  light  to  deep  draught.  >.g  3, 
Distance  from  deep  draught  to  deck.  ) jg 

Breadth  } At  J'8ht  draught  ^ 

Breadth  } At  deeP  draught 

Breath!. } At  main  deck 

Breadth  } At  light  draUght 

Breadth  } At  deeP  draught 

BreSlh}  AtmahldRck 

Distance  from  floor  to  light  draught. 
Distance  from  floor  to  underside  of  deck. 

Deductions  from  roomage  of 
spaces  not  available  for  the  use 
of  passengers  or  stowage  of 
cargo. 

Len  tl  ( Addition  to  roomage  of  covered 
Breadth  / *n  sPace®  above  the  main  deck 
D .1  I available  for  the  use  of  passen- 
1 ” 1 ^ gers  or  stowage  of  cargo. 

Engine  power,  with  reference  to  some  regu- 
lation unit 

Total  area  of  the  fire-grates. 

Character  of  the  lines  of  the  vessel — whe- 
ther very  full,  full,  medium,  fine,  or  very 
fine. 

He  also  recommended  that  port  records 
be  taken  of  the  draught  of  water  at  which 
ail  ships  leave  the  port,  showing  the  de- 
ficiency or  excess  as  compared  with  the 
regulation  deep  draught  line,  and  that  the 
officially  published  records  of  shipping 
registration,  such,  for  example,  as  that  in 
the  merchant  navy  list,  shall  embrace  the 


External 

Dimensions. 


Internal 

Dimensions. 


Length 

Breadth 

Depth 


following  points: — 1st.  The  Builders'  mea- 
surement. 2nd.  The  displacement  in  tons 
weight  available  for  cargo,  or  the  cargo 
tonnage.  3rd.  The  nett  roomage  available 
for  cargo,  or  the  cargo  roomage.  4th.  The 
deep  draught  displacement  of  the  ship,  cal- 
culated to  the  regulation  deep  draught  line ; 
and  5th.  The  horse-power  of  steamers  cal- 
culated with  reference  to  some  definite 
and  legalised  unit,  and  to  be  called  the 
“ Marine  Horse-power.” 

For  a full  report  of  the  paper,  and  an 
important  discussion  which  followed,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Journal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  of  Friday,  January  18th. 


CANAL  THROUGH  THE  ISTHMUS 
OF  SUEZ. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  practicability  of 
opening  up  a ship  canal  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  to  learn  from 
the  Report  of  Investigation,  by  the  engi- 
neers who  have  recently  been  engaged  on 
the  survey,  that  no  engineering  difficulty 
presents  itself  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project  between  Suez  and  Pelusium.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  line 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lesseps — the  particulars 
of  which  he  detailed,  in  a work  extensively 
circulated— about  nine  months  since.  The 
capital  required  will  be  about  six  millions ; 
and  if  the  money  market  continues  to  im- 
prove, the  undertaking  will  be  brought  in  an 
organized  form  before  the  public. 

“For  the  moment  we  give,”  say  the  Com- 
mission, “ the  following  conclusions : 

“ 1.  The  line  on  Alexandria  is  not  ad- 
missible in  a technical  and  economical 
point  of  view. 

“ 2.  The  direct  line  offers  every  facility 
for  the  execution  of  the  maritime  canal, 
properly  so  called,  with  a branch  to  the 
Nile,  and  the  usual  difficulties  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  two  ports. 

“ 3.  That  of  Suez  will  open  upon  a large 
and  sure  roadstead,  accessible  at  all  times, 
with  eight  metres  of  water  at  1,600  metres 
from  the  shore. 

“4.  That  to  be  formed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pelusium,  which  the  first  plan  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Gulf,  will  be  placed  18  kilmotres 
more  to  the  west,  where  there  are  eight 
metres  of  water  at  2,300  metres  from  the 
shore,  with  good  anchorage. 

“ 5.  The  expense  of  the  canal  of  the  two 
seas,  and  of  the  works  connected  with  it, 
will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  200,000,000  f., 
as  put  down  to  the  estimates  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  viceroy. 

“ The  members  of  the  International  Com- 
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mission  for  cutting  a canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez — 

“ F.  Conrad,  President. 

“ A.  Rf.naud. 

“ Nkureli. 

“ J.  M’Lean. 

• ' “ Lieusson,  Secretary.” 

The  Limited  Liability  Act:  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes;  and  a Statement  of  the 
French  Law  relating  to  the  Societe  en  Com- 
mandite. By  Charles  Wordsworth, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Counsel  to,  and 
Associate  of,  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Lon- 
don : W.  G.  Benning  and  Co.,  Law  Pub- 
lishers, 43,  Fleet-street.  1856. 

The  enactment  of  the  Limited  Liability 
Law  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  has 
afforded  the  means,  which  were  long  de- 
sired, of  working  useful  patents  by  joint- 
stock  companies.  The  Act,  however,  re- 
quires to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
purpose  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages it  offers,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
our  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
edition  of  it,  which  contains  a very  able 
and  useful  commentary  upon  it,  by  Mr. 
Wordsworth — whose  preceding  legal  works 
are  highly  esteemed — together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  law  regulating  the  So- 
ci6ti  en  Commandite,  and  a Summary  of 
Procedure  in  the  Registration  of  Compa- 
nies with  Limited  Liability.  While  the 
work  is  got  up  in  excellent  style,  its  price 
has  been  made  extremely  low,  so  that  it 
may  be  withiu  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  New  Coinage  considered  in  relation  to  our 
School  Arithmetics,  for  the  use  of  Teachers 
and  Tradesmen ; containing  new  simple 
rules  for  converting  the  present  coinage 
into  the  new  coinage  and  conversely  ; toge- 
ther with  numerous  examples  if  the  new 
coinage  in  the  various  rules  of  Arithmetic. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By 
T.  Tate,  F.R.A.S.  &c.  London  : Long- 
man and  Co.  1856. 

Tins  is  a little  brochure  of  six-and- 
thirty  pages,  the  style  and  arrangement 
of  which  are  good.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  views  on  the  subject  treated 
of  in  this  little  publication,  in  which  we 
observe  nothing  in  discordance  with  those 
views.  It  has,  however,  one  very  important 
positive  merit ; its  contents  and  its  title- 
page  are  consistent  with  each  other.  Though 
the  title-page  promises  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary, yet  it  does  promise  something  of 
value,  and  that  something  the  interior  sup- 
plies. Indeed  we  think  it  may  prove  very 
useful  to  those  who  desire  the  kind  of 
knowledge  it  purports  to  contain. 


SMOKELESS  FURNACES  AND 
FIRES. 

EXPERIMENTS  AT  MESSRS.  BRANDRAM  AND 
CO.’S  WORKS,  ROTHERHITHE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — As  you  have  kindly  intimated  to 
me  that  you  would  receive  any  communi- 
cation I might  have  to  make  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  “ smoke  consuming,”  I 
venture  to  send  you  the  following  account 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these 
works,  and  as  an  entire  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  completion  of  the  alterations  ne- 
cessary to  this  end,  and  the  smoke  is  con- 
sumed, I feel  quite  confident  that  there 
is  hardly  any  manufactory  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  the  thing  cannot  be  done, 
if  it  is  set  about  in  the  right  way.  I will 
only  add,  that,  mistrusting  my  own  abilities, 
and  doubting  whether  I could  spare  time 
personally  to  attend  to  this  subject,  I at 
first  called  in  some  patentees : these,  to  the 
number  of  three,  failed  to  do  what  they  pro- 
fessed, and,  in  fact,  obstructed  the  business 
to  such  a degree  that  I went  to  work  my- 
self, and  being  very  faithfully  seconded  by 
those  about  me,  and  especially  the  artizans, 
who  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  I eventually  accomplished  the  end  in 
view,  and  I feel  certain  I may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  tops  of  the  many 
shafts  in  these  works,  as  a proof  of  what 
has  been  done. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Andrew  B.  Brandkam. 

Brandram’s  Works,  Rotherbithe, 

January  16,  1656. 

The  experiments  made  at  these  works, 
with  a view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1853,  for  the 
“ abatement  of  smoke  in  the  metropolis,” 
commenced  with  a tubular  boiler,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  as  follows  j — 28,  feet 
long,  6 feet  6 inches  diameter,  having  two 
tubes  of  2 feet  6 inches  diameter,  with  a fire  in 
each.  This  boiler  was  driving  two  35  horse- 
power condensing  engines,  by  Boulton  and 
Watt,  at  a pressure  of  steam  of  3J  lbs.,  the 
utmost  engine  power  ever  required  being 
67  horses,  and  a high-pressure  boiler,  used 
for  boiling  oil,  drying  stoves,  &c.,  &c.,  at 
an  average  pressure  of  from  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 
The  furnaces  in  these  two  boilers  were  the 
only  ones  that  communicated  with  one 
large  chimney  shaft,  and  the  patentees  that 
were  called  in  were  ordered  to  fit  up  both 
boilers  in  order  that,  if  smoke  appeared,  the 
sin  of  one  should  not  be  laid  to  the  other. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  patents 
which  were  tried  failed  entirely ; the  steam 
was  never  kept  up  beyond  2}  lbs.,  and  at 
that  the  smoke  was  not  consumed,  and  oc- 
casionally the  steam  failed  altogether.  The 
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patentees  never  troubled  themselves  to  ask 
what  work  the  boiler  was  wanted  to  do,  but 
went  to  work,  as  I know  to  iny  cost,  in  the 
dark.  Disgusted  with  this  state  of  things, 
it  occurred  to  me  one  day,  when  the  smoke 
was  pouring  out  of  the  chimney,  and  no 
smoke  consumer  was  fitted,  and  the  engines 
were  exerting  the  full  power  required  of  67 
horses,  to  throw  off  the  work,  unknown  to 
the  engineer  or  stoker.  This  I did  by  de- 
grees, until  only  45  horse-power  was  left ; 
at  this  point,  after  repeated  trials,  the 
stoker  found  it  very  difficult  to  make 
smoke,  and  I saw  at  once  that  this  was  at 
or  near  the  point  that,  to  maintain  3£  lbs. 
steam,  a nearly  perfect  combustion  of 
coals  took  place  with  ordinary  care  in 
stoking.  In  proportion  as  I exceeded  45 
horse  - power,  so  the  smoke  appeared. 
After  this  demonstration,  I submitted  the 
dimensions  of  the  boiler,  with  the  steam- 
power  it  was  required  to  furnish,  at  the 
given  pressure  of  3$  lbs.  to  engineering 
calculation,  when  it  was  found  to  be  just 
about  one-third  deficient  in  evaporative 
power,  (although  before  ordering  it  of  the 
boiler  maker,  the  opinion,  not  only  of  ex- 
perienced engineers  but  of  practical  men, 
had  been  carefully  sought),  thus  verifying 
in  a remarkable  manner  what  1 had  arrived 
at  by  actual  experiment.  May  there  not  be 
many  owners  of  steam  property,  who,  like 
myself,  till  pulled  up  by  a Smoke  Act,  are 
utterly  unconscious  of  over-driving  their 
boilers  ? and  can  any  patent  invention  be 
found  effectually  to  consume  the  smoke 
under  such  circumstances  1 If  any  patentee 
has  invented  an  apparatus  to  consume  the 
smoke  of  a boiler  driving  60  horse-power, 
that  is  only  capable  of  driving  45  horse- 
power at  a given  pressure  of  steam,  that  pa- 
tent is  invaluable  to  parties  who  have  only 
limited  boiler  room  ; but  I can  only  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  the  failures  I experi- 
enced, that  such  a thing  is  impossible,  and 
that  so  long  as  boilers  in  and  around  the 
metropolis  are  forced,  we  shall  not  get  rid  of 
the  smoke  to  that  extent  which  is  so  de- 
voutly to  be  desired.  Fortunately,  in  my 
case,  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  my 
having  space  to  insert  a second  boiler,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  by  working  the 
two  together,  I need  hardly  add  I need  no 
patent  application  for  the  consumption  of 
smoke,  neither  is  there  any  observable  wear 
and  tear  of  boiler  or  fire-bars.  In  the  high- 
pressure  boiler  before  alluded  to,  one  patent 
still  remains — that  of  Wright’s,  an  arch 
over  the  centre  of  the  fire — causing  the 
black  smoke  in  the  front  to  pass  under  it, 
and  rise  over  the  bright  fire  at  the  back. 
This  failed  at  first  from  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  enough  bright  at  the  back ; 
hut  I inserted  a perforated  iron  plate  under 


the  fire,  across  the  lower  part  of  the  tube, 
immediately  under  the  said  arch  ; and  the 
bailer  never  being  at  very  irregular  work, 
the  scheme  is  perfect.  The  rush  of  air  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ashpit  is  modified, 
and  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
bright  fire,  that  suffers  no  smoke  to  pass, 
but  converts  it  instantly  into  flame.  Here 
also  a uniform  pressure  of  steam  only  is 
attainable ; over  30  lbs.  a larger  fire  be- 
comes necessary,  and  instantly  becomes 
unmanageable.  The  fire  in  front  of  the 
arch  is  not  sufficiently  robbed  of  its  smoke 
to  be  pushed  forward  as  bright  fire,  and  the 
whole  speedily  becomes  black  together. 
The  dimensions  of  this  boiler  are  14  feet 
6 inches  diameter,  and  the  fire-flue  is  2 feet 

8 inches  diameter.  More  high-pressure 
steam  is  now  required,  and  there  appears  no 
method  of  getting  it,  and  consuming  the 
smoke  at  the  same  time,  but  by  introducing 
a second  boiler. 

I believe  this  consumer  of  Wright’s  to  be 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  a 
close  approximation  to  Chanter’s  patent, 
which  was  worked  under  two  wagon  boilers 
in  these  works  for  twenty  years,  and  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  coals  from 

9 lbs.  to  10  lbs.  per  horse-power  per  hour  to 
5$  lbs.  by  actual  and  often  repeated  experi- 
ments. 

Having  so  far  succeeded  in  abating  the 
smoke  from  the  steam  boilers,  the  next  ob- 
ject was  to  equally  abate  it  in  the  chemical 
works,  in  which  were  upwards  of  forty  fires, 
under  what  may  really  be  termed  “ pots  and 
pans,”  whose  operations  were  dependent 
upon  flame,  so  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  use  cither  coke  or  anthracite  coal. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  effectual  way  in  which 
the  smoke  from  the  black  coal  was  instantly 
turned  to  account  by  Chanter’s  patent,  this 
method  was  brought  to  bear,  only  in  a widely 
different  form,  at  first  under  a 700  gallon 
copper.  The  ash-pitwas fitted  withawrought 
iron  door,  and  a flue  made  into  the  chimney 
from  just  underneath  the  fire-bars.  The 
operation  was  as  follows:  Immediately 

after  putting  on  fresh  coal  the  usual  outlet 
into  the  chimney  was  stopped  by  a damper, 
above  which  entered  the  ash-pit  flue,  caus- 
ing the  smoke  to  pass  downwards  through  the 
whole  of  the  previous  live  fire.  The  draught 
having  been  thus  reversed,  the  ash-pit  flue 
came  into  operation;  and  when  the  smoke 
was  consumed  the  ash-pit  door  was  opened, 
and  the  damper  drawn  and  the  fire  allowed 
to  take  its  usual  course. 

This,  although  it  acted  perfectly,  checked 
for  the  time  being  the  operation,  and  re- 
tarded the  work  so  much  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  arrangement,  which  was  done 
in  this  way*— The  fire-place  was  divided 
in  half,  and  fitted  with  two  fire-doors  and 
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two  ash-pits.  These  fires  were  connected 
at  the  back,  and  each  had  a separate  flue, 
with  a damper  in  each.  The  operation  of 
firing  was  as  follows.  A bright  fire  having 
been  obtained  on  first  starting  in  the  right 
fire-place,  a second  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
left  fire-place,  and  the  damper  of  that  flue 
shut.  It  is  evident  that  under  this  arrange- 
ment the  black  smoke  of  the  new  fire  passed 
over  the  bright  fire,  and  as  none  of  it  came 
out  of  the  chimney  top,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  it  was  consumed.  Thus  the  fires 
being  once  got  up  in  this  way,  alternate 
throughout  the  day ; and  with  patience 
and  perseverance  in  instructing  the  work- 
men they  have  at  last  become  so  used 
to  the  method,  that  unless  the  firework 
has  become  faulty,  which  it  rarely  does 
till  the  pot  itself  is  burnt  out,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  smoke  is  most  perfect.  The 
total  expense  of  fitting  the  furnaces  on  this 
plan  was  little  short  of  300/.,  all  of  which  it 
is  quite  certain  is  being  saved.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  in  chemical  work  the  fires 
at  the  close  of  each  operation  arc  obliged  to 
be  either  partially  or  wholly  drawn,  and 
relit  again  on  commencing  ; this  of  course 
would  occasion  smoke,  but  even  this  has 
been  remedied  by  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  who  found  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  had  such  complete  com-{ 
mand  over  the  fires  with  the  dampers,  that! 
they  can  now  work  throughout  the  day  with- 
out causing  smoke  at  all  (instead  of  through- 
out the  operations,  as  at  first),  without  the 
least  trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  saving  of  fuel  effected, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  under  the 
smaller  apparatus,  say  the  pan  of  100  or  150 
gallons,  while  under  that  of  700  or  800  gal- 
lons, and  in  long  fires  under  fiat  and  shal- 
low evaporators,  it  reaches  nearly  12  per 
cent  and  almost  any  rubbish  can  be  burnt 
with  impunity. 

I leave  the  subject  here,  having,  I trust, 
stated  sufficient  to  show,  what  must  be  ap- 
rent  to  every  passer  by,  that  a manufactory 
can  be  carried  on  in  a densely  populous 
neighbourhood  without  subjecting  the  in- 
habitants to  the  nuisance  of  living  in  a con- 
tinual smother.  A.  13.  B. 


ON  TIIE  CALORIC  ENGINE,  AND 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  MOTIVE 
POWER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics ’ Magazine. 

Sir, — Your  last  number*  presents  us  with 
u new  edition  of  the  Caloric  Engine,  with 
alleged  improvements  of  a very  singular 
character.  Mr.  Ericsson  certainly  displays 
great  talent  in  devising  mechanical  riddles  f 
wherewith  to  puzzle  the  engineering  world,  j 


This  ingenuity  is  unquestionable ; but  it  is 
thrown  away  on  inventions  which  betray,  in 
a very  remarkable  manner,  the  absence  of 
true  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  physi- 
cal ideas  embodied  in  their  operations;  and 
their  fallacies  are  so  curiously  concealed  in 
his_  contrivances,  that  he  is  not  only  led 
astray  himself,  but  many  sensible  persons 
are  induced  to  follow  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  his  vagrant  imagination.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  the  staid  practical 
talent  of  America  should  for  a moment  have 
laboured  under  the  hallucination  of  giving 
credit  to  an  invention  in  which  nothing  less 
than  the  perpetual  motion  was  the  object  to 
be  realized  ; for  that  such  was  the  character 
of  the  fallacy  embodied  in  the  theory  of  the 
caloric  engine,  I had  the  honour  of  showing 
in  a paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  at  a time  when  the  success 
of  the  invention  was  announced  in  the 
United  States  as  a triumphant  fact.  This 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  : 

“ Caloric,  in  the  mechanical  view  of  the 
subject,  is  known  simply  as  a force.  Now 
a force  whose  action  does  not  imply,  to  the 
same  extent,  its  extinction,  in  reference  to 
the  body  to  which  it  primarily  belonged; — 
or  a force  which,  admitted  to  become  for  an 
instant  extinct  in  one  body,  by  transmission 
to  another,  is  the  next  moment  capable  of 
becoming  self-recruited,  are  assumptions 
inconsistent  with  all  natural  phenomena, 
and  involve  a manifest  impossibility.  Yet 
the  ‘caloric  engine*  is  chargeable  with 
this  absurdity,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the 
principle  * that  the  production  of  mechani- 
cal force  is  unaccompanied  by  the  loss  of 
heat/  and  that  ‘ caloric  can  operate  over 
and  over  again.*  In  truth,  it  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  affirming  the  principle  of 
perpetual  motion — affirming  that  power  can 
be  gratuitously  exerted,  that  it  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  in  action,  without  ex- 
haustion— affirming, in  short,  that  Newton’s 
third  law  of  motion  is  untrue,  and  that 
action  and  reaction  are  not  equal  and  oppo- 
site. 

“ The  entire  science  of  motion  is  impli- 
cated in  this  law  of  action  and  reaction, 
which  certainly  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
defend  ; but  it  is  not  a law  of  motion  only 
— it  is  a universal  law  of  Nature.  All  ob- 
servations and  experience  prove,  that  quali- 
ties and  quantities  of  all  kinds,  of  a commu- 
nicable nature,  are,  in  the  very  act,  lost  by 
one  body,  in  proportion  as  they  are  received 
by  the  other.  Take  caloric,  for  instance,  in 
its  other  aspect,  as  simply  a heating  quality, 
and  only  as  one  body  loses  temperature  is  it 
| able  to  impart  it  to  another.  But  caloric, 
■ doubtless,  is  in  all  its  aspects  a manifesta- 
tion of  force,  and  unquestionably,  as  a me- 
chanical agent,  of  a dynamic  force,  and 
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therefore  is  directly  amenable  to  the  third 
law  of  motion.  It  is  force,  ill  the  disguise 
of  molecular  action — it  is  atomic  force,  not 
yet  converted  into  mechanical  force — it  is, 
in  respect  to  either  ponderable,  or  impon- 
derable matter,  a speciality  of  condition 
appealing  to  the  feeling  of  heat  for  its  per- 
ception, but  susceptible  of  being  changed 
into  another  speciality,  recognized  by  a 
sense  of  force  or  power.  As  mechanical 
motion — which  is  the  motion  of  masses  in 
their  entirety — can  be  and,  to  be  made  use- 
ful, usually  is  transformed  into  molecular 
actions,  such  as  those  involved  in  heat  and 
electricity,  and  in  the  rupture  of  cohesive 
force,  so,  through  the  medium  of  combus- 
tion, these  transformations  can  be  reversed, 
by  first  liberating  molecular  forces,  and 
then  fixing  them  in  the  entire  movement  of 
a mass,  so  as  to  be  rendered  available  as  a 
mechanical  power.  Now  that  peculiar 
molecular  activity  which,  by  some  myste- 
rious process,  creates  the  feeling  of  heat,  is 
not  susceptible  of  an  increasing  degree  of 
intensity,  except  when  the  body  is  under  the 
restraint  of  limits  to  its  volume.  Remove 
these — as  can  be  done  in  an  elastic  ttuid — 
and  any  further  accession  of  caloric  is  no 
longer  apparent  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
creasing temperature,  or  of  an  increasing 
degree  of  repulsive  force ; but  it  makes  itself 
visible  in  an  increased  range  of  this  force — 
that  is  to  say,  the  tension  remaining  con- 
stant, a dynamic  force  is  generated,  at  the 
expense  of  this  caloric,  as  its  exciting  cause. 
Thus  mechanical  force  is  developed  simul- 
taneously with  a loss  of  heat,  in  entire  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 
Tiie  usual  phrase  is,  that  heat  becomes 
latent. 

“ The  order  and  character,  then,  of  these 
phenomena  justify  the  inference,  that  what 
is  at  one  time  heat,  is  at  another  time  mo- 
dified into  mechanical  action,  they  being 
reciprocally  convertible  quantities;  gild,  in 
truth,  the  change  of  either  into  the  other  is 
matter  of  experiment.  It  follows,  then,  that 
sensible  caloric  is  an  indication,  not  of  the 
presence,  but  of  the  abeyance  of  mechanical 
action — not  of  its  actual,  but  of  its  potential 
existence,  and  that  a working  force  can  ap- 
pear ouly  as  heat  disappears.  Tilis  is  an 
important  truth,  although  veiled  somewhat 
hv  refinement  of  conception  and  nicety  of 
distinction,  for  which  there  is  a want  of  au 
adequate  terminology.  This  truth,  so  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  caloric 
operating  over  and  over  again,  is,  however, 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  the 
general  familiarity  with  a display  of  heat, 
simultaneously  and  in  intimate  connection 
*Uh  the  development  of  steam  force.  It 
thus  appears,  on  a superficial  view,  that 
neat  operates  as  a force,  and  at  the  same 


time  exists  as  heat;  whereas,  heat  apper- 
taining even  to  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  not 
really  acting,  although  ever  ready  to  act  in 
the  production  of  elastic  force,  and  ever 
vanishing  in  the  process.  This  sensible 
heat  of  the  wording  steam  is,  it  is  true,  its 
necessary  condition  whilst  maintaining  the 
constant  state  of  its  tension;  but  it  is  not 
the  ellicient  cause  of  force— it  is  not  that 
which  creates  repulsion  between  the  par- 
ticles of  steam,  otherwise  it  would  at  all 
times  he  the  direct  measure  of  that  repul- 
sion, which  it  is  not — it  is  only  an  accom- 
panying quantity  of  caloric,*  which  when 
called  upon  by  the  permitted  expansion  of 
steam  to  do  real  work,  is  absorbed,  becomes 
latent,  and  disappears.  If  this  were  not  the 
true  representation  of  the  fact,  caloric  could 
he  heat  and  force  also,  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  popular  idea,  and  science  per- 
haps lias  not  been  exempt  from  it ; but  if  it 
were  so,  there  would  be  no  impracticability 
in  the  project  of  making  it  operate  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  creation  of  power,  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  words,  would  he  within 
the  capability  of  man. 

“ The  idea  of  making  heat  generate 
power,  and  yet  lose  nothing  itself,  cannot  be 
sound,  as  it  must  ever  be  ready  to  produce 
more  power  ad  infinitum — a course  of  action 
which,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevail  as  an 
ordinance  of  nature  in  her  geperal  opera- 
tions, would  soon  bring  the  world  to  an  end.’* 

It  is  true  that  since  failure  has  showed 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea,  the  notion  of  the  re- 
generation of  force  has  been  disclaimed  for 
Mr.  Ericsson,  and  it  is  not  now  insisted  in 
this  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  calori 
engine;  it  being  stated,  “that  tl;e  object  of 
the  regenerator  is  merely  that  of  economis- 
ing fuel  ” — an  advantage  which  it  is  justly 
entitled  to  claim;  hut  that  the  original 
theory  of  the  engine  was  to  make  caloric 
“ operate  over  and  over  again,”  is  evident 
from  the  very  name  givep  to  the  peculiar 
appendage  of  the  engine,  “ The  Regene- 
rator,” and  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  pages 
of  your  Magazine,  either  for  1833  or  1831, 
Mr.  Ericsson  advanced  this  principle,  “ that 
the  production  of  mechanical  force  is  unac- 
companied by  the  loss  of  heat,”  except  such 
as  arises  unavoidably  from  radiation  and 
the  like. 

With  this  retrospect  of  the  past  history  of 
the  caloric  engine  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  look  suspiciously  upon  it  in  its  new 
form.  The  improvement  now  brought  for- 
ward is,  to  obviate  the  evil  which  it  is  said 

* It  it  probable  that  the  more  correct  physical 
idea  concerning  sensible  heat  is  not  that  in  the 
text,  of  a super  lions  quantity,  but  of  a continual 
transformation  of  static  into  an  emission  or  projec- 
tile force.  Whatever  be  the  hypothesis,  the  deduc- 
tion is  the  same,  and  necessarily  so,  that  the  same 
force  cannot  operate  in  different  modes  at  one  time. 
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“ experience  hat  demonstrated,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  air,  without 
resorting  to  a dangerously  high  temperature, 
the  supply  pump  must  be  of  such  large  ca. 
pacity,  that  the  differential  active  area 
becomes  too  small.”  In  fact,  the  pump 
absorbs  half  the  power,  and  the  object  is  to 
dispense  with  it,  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  certain  curious  mechanical  contrivances 
of  very  complex  operation,  by  which  the 
pump  appears  to  be  dismissed.  And  so  it 
is  in  form ; but  it  is  only  by  making  a 
cylinder  with  two  pistons  perform  the  double 
function  of  working  and  pumping.  No 
legerdemain  sort  of  contrivance  that  Mr. 
Ericsson  can  devise  will  enable  him  to 
evade  the  necessity  (unless  operating  con- 
tinually with  the  same  body  of  air  in  closed 
vessels)  of  supplying  air  under  a pressure 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  force 
developed  by  the  engine.  But,  says  Mr. 
Ericsson,  “ the  power  thus  applied  to  com- 
press the  supply  air  is  not  actually  expended, 
but  merely  borrowed,  for  it  is  so  much  added 
to  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  by  which,  when 
heated,  the  engine  is  impelled.”  That  is 
true,  but  such  is  the  fact  also  when  an  air 
pump  is  explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly  em- 
ployed. It  is  perfectly  correct,  that  “ the 
supply  of  air  is  not  an  actual  consumption, 
but  a mere  transfer  of  power,”  and  that 
“ the  compression  which  it  receives  at  first 
from  the  piston  when  working  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  returns  to  the  piston  when  working 
in  the  opposite  direction;”  but  that  this 
arises  “ from  the  advantages  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  pistons  as  specified," 
is  wholly  incorrect,  for  a repayment  of  the 
power  expended,  necessarily  belongs  to  all 
pumping  arrangements  whatever.  Mr.  Erics- 
son thinks,  that  by  a covert  instead  of  an  overt 
appropriation  of  the  power  of  the  engine  to 
furnish  the  air  supply,  he  is  enabled  to  claim 
exclusively  for  himself,  what  he  appears  to 
imagine  is  a new  discovery  peculiar  to  his 
arrangements — the  borrowed  character  of 
the  power  employed  in  pumping;  but  this 
cannot  be  conceded  to  him,  although  pro- 
bably it  is  the  popular  opinion,  that  such 
power,  especially  as  seen  in  forcing  water 
into  the  boiler  of  the  steam  engine,  is  abso- 
lutely lost.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for 
it  imparts  an  addition  to  the  elastic  force  of 
the  steam  independent  of  heat.  Steam  en- 
gines, in  fact,  are  as  much  worked  on  the 
differential  principle  as  any  air  engines  are  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  actual  power  of  the  en- 
gine, under  this  point  of  view,  depends  on 
the  difference,  not,  to  speak  generally,  “ be. 
tween  the  areas  of  the  working  and  supply 
pistons"  as  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
present  invention,  but  between  the  respec- 
tive cubical  contents  discharged  by  each, 
stroke  for  stroke,  or  in  a given  time,  always 


supposing,  however,  that  the  supply  is  just 
equal  to  the  demand. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  conceive 
forces  to  exist  as  volumes.  Now,  when 
motive  power  is  derived  from  the  forcible 
expansion  of  substance  in  volume,  and  when 
by  the  application  of  heat  of  sufficient  tem- 
perature, taking  air  as  the  subject  matter, 
it  is  doubled  in  volume,  it  is  clear  that  the 
power  gained  is  equal  only  to  one  volume, for 
that  only  is  the  range  of  the  dynamic  force, 
the  initial  space  occupied  by  the  air  being 
necessarily  excluded.  This  is  the  limit 
which  nature  herself  imposes,  and  we  can- 
not possibly  get  any  more  ; and  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject,  by  conceiving  the  dif- 
ference that  arises  in  the  volume  of  the 
same  body  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
gives  us  in  the  abstract  the  normal  exem- 
plar of  the  origin  and  extent  of  motive 
power.  But  when,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
constructing  engines,  a reservoir  of  ex- 
panded motive  matter,  be  it  more  or  less, 
is  employed,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
supply  fresh  volumes  of  it  againBt  the  pres- 
sure which  it  exerts,  then  the  gross  force 
developed  through  the  engine  is,  under  the 
same  temperature,  equal  to  two  volumes ; 
for  every  volume  forcibly  supplied  isdoubled, 
and  the  power  mechanically  in  operation  is 
exerted  through  a two-fold  range. 

Now,  Mr.  Ericsson,  seeing  that  the  ac- 
tual development  of  force  is  equal  to  two 
volumes,  wishes  to  appropriate  them  both 
as  a clear  gain ; but  this  he  cannot  do, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  nature  gives  us 
only  one  volume  of  motive  power.  The 
gross  power  of  the  engine,  therefore,  must 
be  necessarily  liable  to  an  abatement  of 
one  half ; and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that 
on  the  supply  pump  this  half  is  expended 
— that  is  to  say,  the  power  we  borrowed  for 
this  purpose  is  returned  again.  Thus  com- 
ing back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
the  results  are  accordant  with  what  I have 
given  as  the  natural  pattern  of  expansive 
power ; and  are  precisely  the  same  as  are 
obtained  in  the  more  simple  mode  of  con- 
structing an  engine,  in  which  the  same 
volume  of  air  is  operated  upon  alternately 
by  contraction  and  expansion,  according  to 
the  plan  which  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  and 
myself  proposed  some  thirty  years  since, 
for  the  construction  of  a carbonic  acid 
engine.  Thus  even  if  we  do,  in  real  truth, 
get  rid  of  the  air-pump,  according  to  the 
mode  here  alluded  to,  we  gain  nothing  by 
it,  for  the  course  and  constitution  of  things 
cannot  be  coerced  by  any  contrivances  of 
ours.  Still  less  can  Mr.  Ericsson  hope  to 
succeed  in  cheating  nature,  by  the  mere 
mechanical  trickery  of  making  the  piston 
and  cylinder  do  the  work  of  a pump.  If, 
therefore,  such  is  “ the  improvement  with- 
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out  which  the  power  of  air  engines  will 
always  be  found  insufficient  for  practical 
purposes/*  Mr.  Ericsson  has  himself  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  his  own  inventions. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Benjamin  Chkverton. 

January  15,  1856. 


A PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF 
TRISECTING  ANGLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — From  the  fourth  corollary  of  my 
former  letter  * on  the  trisection  of  angles,  a 
simple  and  very  accurate  practical  method 
of  trisecting  angles  can  be  derived,  f 


Let  ABC  be  the  angle  to  he  trisected. 
Take  BA  = BC;  join  CA;  draw  CM  paral- 
lel to  BA  and  cut  CD=BA,  DE=BA. 
Now  assume  ABK  to  be  j ABC.  Take  a 
point  I on  DE  ; (we  take  I nearer  to  D 
than  to  E,  only  to  make  the  figure  clearer) 
join  BI,  cutting  AC  in  H ; then  if  Z ABI 
>■  Z ABK,BH>  DI.  For,  draw  HN  parallel 
to  IK  meeting  BK  in  N,  we  get  (BK  cut- 
ting CA  in  L): 

BH  + BL— ID  = BH+DK— ID=  BII 
+IK>BH+HN>BN>BL, 

BH>  ID. 

If  we  therefore  make  DI'=BH,  I'  will 
fall  on  IM,  and  since  BH<BL,  because 
BD  would  be  perpendicular  to  AC,  V will 
fall  between  I and  K. 

Now,  from  A BLH,  we  get 

BH  : BL=sin 

:sin  (90°+^^-LBh). 

Or, 

, ABC  /ABC  \ 

DI':  DK=  cos  — ; cos(— g--LBHj. 

This  last  ratio  is  (at  least  as  long  as 
ABC  is  concave)  evidently  little  less  than 
1 , therefore  I'  will  not  fall  far  from  K ; and 
since  I'K  subtends  a very  small  angle  at  B, 
Z I'BA  will  be  very  little  > Z ABK. 

We  can  now  make  the  same  con- 
struction With  regard  to  BI1  as  with 

» Mech.  Mag.,  vol.  lxiit.,  p.  589,  No.  1689. 

t I may  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  the 
following  to  that  corollary  : 

If,  in  the  figure  relating  to  it,  we  draw  a perpen- 
dicular BP  on  AK,  AP  shall  be  an  arithmetic 
mean  between  AB  and  AH.  For,  A ABP  is  simi- 
lar to  A KGD,  and  AB  GK ; 

.-.  AP  =JDK=j  (AB+A1I).  . 


regard  to  BI,  and  thus  determine  a new 
point  I"  which  will  be  nearer  to  K than 
1',  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  1*  was 
nearer  to  K than  I,  and  so  on.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  after  one,  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  such  trials,  we  shall  arrive  to  a posi- 
tion of  I dashed  which  will  in  reality  he  no 
more  distinguishable  from  K.  If  zABI 
had  been  somewhat  < ABK,  nothing  essen- 
tial would  have  been  changed  in  the  above 
method. 

If  Z ABC  is  very  obtuse,  the  method 
becomes  somewhat  less  accurate,  but  we 
can  trisect  the  supplement  of  ABC  and 
subtract  the  result  from  60°. 

The  approximate  position  of  K,  upon 
which  that  of  1 will  depend,  can  be  deter- 
mined d priori  by  considering  that  as  ABC 
decreases  from  180°  to  0°,  K moves  from 
D to  E.  For,  putting  Z ABC=a,  AB=1, 
BL=x,  we  get  from  A ABL  : 

* ; l=sin^90°— fL'j  ; sin  ^90°-}-.fL^ 

a , a 
“cos — . cos  — 

2 6 

= I cos  B—  — 3 cos—  ; cos  — 

6 6 0 

S=  4 COS  2 T. 3 I I 

6 

•.  r = 4 cos  2— — 3.* 

6 

(For  x=J,  we  get ; a=124°  13'  44*1.) 

From  this  formula  it  is  easily  seen  that 
as  o decreases  from  540°  to  0°,  jc  increases 
from  — 3 to  + 1. 

For  a - 180°,  DK=  x = 0 
a - 135°,  DK=  x = 0-41 
a = 90°,  I)K=  x = 0-73 
a = 60°,  DK=  x = 0-88 

a = 45°,  DK=  * = 0-93 
a = 30°,  DK=  x = 0-97 

The  value  of  x can  also  be  found  approx- 
imative^ from  the  figure  itself  by  taking 
d priori  an  approximate  value  of  $ ABC,  or 
in  fact  by  drawing  BI  so  that  DI  may  be 
nearly  equal  to  BH. 


* Hence  we  get : 
cos 

This  value  can  be  constructed  geometrically, 
and  can  be  applied  to  solving  geometrically  the 
problem : — To  deter ibe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having 
given  its  sides  and  the  part  of  the  line  trisecting  its 
vertical  angle,  contained  between  the  vertex  and  the 
base.  The  simplest  construction,  however,  is  de- 
rived from  cor.  I of  my  former  letter.  For,  if  in 
the  figure  relating  to  it,  AD,  DC  be  given,  the 
three  sides  of  A ADE  are  known,  and  the  con- 
struction of  ADB  is  easily  achieved.  If  AD,  AC 
had  been  given,  A ACE  would  have  been  known, 
and  hence  A ADB.  But  if  AB,  AC,  or  AB,  CD, 
or  AC,  CD  are  given,  A ADB  cannot  be  con- 
structed geometrically. 
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As  an  example,  take  ZABC  = 60°, 
L ABI=21U.  Put  Z AB1':=$>,  we  get : 
From  A ABH  ; 

BH  : l=sinG0°  J sin  81°. 

From  A BCl' : 

Cl' ; l==sin  (60°  — 0)  ; sin  $ ; 

Ctrl  f,‘no 

or  I-] ; I=:sinCO°cotd>- cosfiO”  : I 

sin  81° 


1 + 


s/3 


r-.+i 


2 sin  81°  ' ' l 

...  col  * = — ^ s/3. 

Finishing  the  calculation,  we  find: 

J>='20"  l'W’53. 

Hie  error  is  therefore  diminished  from 
1°  to  I'  II"*  6 3,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio 
50  ; I.  If  we  now  find  the  point  I",  as 
shown  above,  the  error  will  be  reduced  to 


nearly 


V 11”*  53, 

so 


or  1"*4,  a value  altogether 


inappreciable  for  ordinary  purposes. 

This  method  of  trisecting  angles  will,  I 
think,  be  found  the  most  practical,  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  especially  by 
taking  BA  large. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  & c., 

C.  J.  Recordon. 

P.s. — If  we  admit  with  “ Cantab  ” that  a 
cycloid  can  be  accurately  described,  we 
have  the  means  not  only  of  trisecting  an 
auglc,  but  also  of  squaring  a circle,  and  of 


finding  any  part  — of  an  angle,— being  any 
n n 

ratio  into  which  a straight  line  can  be  geo- 
metrically divided.  C.  J.  R. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  22,  1855. 


THE  DECIMAL  COINAGE  QUES- 
TION. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter 
recently  addressed  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Good, 
master  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  school, 
Pembroke,  to  Robertson  Gladstone,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform 
Association.] 

The  more  closely  I examine  the  matter, 
the  more  I convince  myself  that  it  (the 
millesimal  division  of  the  pound)  is  purely  a 
question  of  convenience  to  the  banking  and 
commercial  interests,  and  that  people  gene- 
rally can  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
proposed  change.  On  the  contrary,  appre- 
hensions arc  justifiable  that  very  great  in- 
jury to  the  poor  would  be  the  consequence 
of  any  such  system  becoming  the  law  of  tbe 
land.  • » • 

Mr.  Kirkham,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  committee  of  1853,  states 
that  he  sold  in  one  day,  to  230  customers, 
400  articles  averaging  2 id.  each,  of  which 
as  many  as  315  (lid  not  exceed  3d.  each. 
Now,  tbe  nearest  adjustment  he  could  make 
in  “mils”  (11  for  21  d.)  would  leave  him  a 


gainer  of  4s.  8<f.,  or  4 3-5  per  cent.,  at  of 
course  the  loss  of  his  poor  customers,  unless 
his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  decimalism  in- 
duced him  to  sacrifice  4 per  cent.,  or  3r.  4</., 
on  his  day’s  sales.  The  following  items  of 
a Saturday  night’s  expenditure  in  a grocer’s 
shop,  by  the  wife  of  a mechanic,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  pecuniar ;/  effect  on  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  sub- 
stituting the  “ mil  ” for  the  penny  as  a 
standard  of  value : 


Pence,  would  be  Mils. 


1 oz.  tea 

S 

charged 

13 

4 lb. sugar  ...... 

2§ 

>> 

1 1 

2 oz.  coffee 

2 

9 

2 oz.  arrowroot  • . 

0 

13 

1 lb.  flour  

n 

12 

1 lb.  oatmeal  ..  .. 

n 

7 

1 lb.  rice 

21 

>» 

11 

A pint  peas 

n 

it 

6 

} lb.  butter 

3 

13 

i lb.  lard 

2j 

10 

A lb.  cheese 

31 

it 

15 

1 lb.  soap  

21 

tt 

11 

| lb.  starch 

2 

9 

1 oz.  blue 

11 

tt 

7 

1 oz.  pepper  .... 

11 

tt 

6 

1 oz.  mustard .... 

U 

7 

1 packet  blacklead 

1* 

it 

7 

1 lb  soda 

1 

It 

5 

1 pint  vinegar.... 

U 

it 

7 

3s.  id.  179=3r.7rf. 

In  this  example,  the  alteration  amounts  to 
7 2-5  per  cent,  against  the  purchaser,  and 
on  the  very  moderate  assumption  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  are  4,000,000 
families  who  spend  each  on  an  average  but 
6s.  8 d.  a week  on  similarly  priced  articles, 
the  substitution  of  “ mils”  for  pence  would 
make  a difference  of  not  less  than  £100,000 
weekly,  or  nearly  five  millions  and  a quarter 
annually  / I leave  it  to  the  advocates  of 
the  new  system  to  calculate  the  time  that 
would  elapse  before  “'things  would  find 
their  proper  level.”  The  experiment,  in 
the  meanwhile,  would,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  imaginable,  prove 
to  be  an  exceedingly  costly  one  to  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  expense. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Wilkins,  W.  C.  An  improvement  in 
lamps.  Patent  dated  June  21,  1855,  (No. 
MID.) 

This  invention  consists  in  fitting  inside 
the  wick  or  flame  in  an  Argand  burner  a 
silvered  or  other  suitable  reflector;  in  pro- 
tecting the  reflector  by  a glass  chimney 
placed  outside  of  the  reflector  and  inside  of 
the  flame ; and  in  keeping  the  reflector 
comparatively  cool  by  allowing  an  upward 
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current  of  atmospheric  air  to  pass  both  in- 
side thereof  and  outside  between  it  and  the 
glass  chimney.  The  reflecting  surface  will 
be  kept  from  being  tarnished  by  the  glass 
chimney,  which  prevents  smoke  and  the 
products  of  combustion  from  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  while  the  streams  of  cool  air 
passing  up  inside  and  outside  of  it  will 
prevent  its  becoming  so  heated  as  to  de- 
stroy its  reflecting  surface. 

Ben’Jamin,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  June  21,  1855.  (No. 
1123.) 

Claims. — 1.  Constructing  a retort  with 
three  compartments  communicating  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  one  continuous  passage, 
and  having  a lid  or  lids  for  charging  and 
discharging,  and  a pipe  adapted  for  the 
introduction  of  water  or  steam.  2.  The 
combination  of  a syphon  pipe  with  a retort 
constructed  as  above  described. 

Bougereau,  T.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  roasting  coffee.  Patent  dated  June 
21,  1855.  (No.  1424.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  a sphe- 
rical in  place  of  a cylindrical  apparatus,  and 
in  giving  to  such  spherical  apparatus  rota- 
tory motions  about  both  a horizontal  and  a 
vertical  axis  simultaneously. 

Keevil,  K.  Improvement  in  vessels  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Patent  dated 
June  21,  1855.  (No.  1425.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  such 
vessels  with  fixed  strainers  at  the  side  or 
bottom,  or  both. 

Baseue,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Patent  dated  June  21, 
1855.  (No.  1426.) 

This  invention  consists  in  introducing 
perfumes  or  scents  into  the  pulp  from  which 
paper  is  made  ; or  in  immersing  the  paper, 
by  preference  in  the  green  state,  in  liquid 
perfumes  or  scents. 

Young,  L.  An  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  gas-regulators.  Patent  dated 
June  21,  1855.  (No.  1428.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  facili- 
tate the  dip  of  the  floating  drum  of  a gas- 
regulator  into  the  mercurial  joint.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  a counterpoise  to  the  resist- 
ance which  the  mercury  offers  to  the  de- 
scending drum  is  provided,  by  making  the 
rod  or  lever  which  connects  the  floating 
drum  with  the  regulating  valve  hollow,  and 
inserting  therein  mercury  or  its  equivalent. 

BellfoRD,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
steam  engines  for  pumping  and  other  purposes, 
fart  of  which  improvements  is  also  applicable  to 
pumps.  .(A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
June  21,  1855.  (No.  1430.) 

This  invention  primarily  consists  in  lead- 
ing the  eduction  pipe  of  a steam  engine  into 
the  suction  pipe  of  a force  or  lift  pump, 


whereby  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is 
effected,  and  a vacuum  produced  without  a 
separate  condenser  and  air  pump. 

Teall,  W.  An  improved  method  of  treat- 
ing and  working  soapy  or  greasy  waters,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greasy  substances  there- 
from. Patent  dated  June  22,  1855.  (No. 
1431.) 

This  invention  consists— 1.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  soapy  or  fatty  waters  by  artificial 
heat  as  described.  2.  In  subjecting  soapy 
or  fatty  waters  to  currents  of  atmospheric 
air,  preparatory  to  the  decomposition  and 
separation  of  tho  soapy  or  fatty  matters. 

Chase,  O.  K.  An  improved  machine  for 
making  lozenges,  [ and  for  other  purposes. 
Patent  dated  June  22,  1855.  (No.  1432.) 

This  machine  is  merely  an  improvement 
on  that  described  in  the  specification  of  a 
patent  granted  to  the  inventor  the  21st  of 
June,  1854. 

Simon,  S.  E.  G.  The  use  of  a new  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Patent 
dated  June  22,  1855.  (No.  1433.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  substitu- 
tion wholly  or  in  part  of  the  plants  of  the 
different  species  of  the  family  sparganium, 
particularly  that  known  as  the  sparganium 
erectum,  or  sparganium  ramosum,  for  rags  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

White,  S.  Improvements  in  washing, 
cleansing,  and  drying  grain.  Patent  dated 
June  22,  1855.  (No.  1434.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  and  cleansing  grain  of  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  an  Archimedean 
screw  furnished  with  agitators  between  its 
threads,  and  placed  in  a perforated  plate  or 
trough  contained  within  a case  or  tank  sup- 
plied with  water  or  other  fluid.  2.  The 
employment  in  a kiln  for  drying  grain  and 
similar  purposes  of  a shaft  with  arms,  and 
rakes,  and  stirrers  fixed  thereon  in  inclined 
directions,  or  a series  of  such  arms  carrying 
rakes,  in  such  manner  that  the  materials  to 
be  dried  may  be  well  stirred,  and  moved 
towards  the  point  at  which  they  are  to  be 
delivered  from  the  kiln. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
screw  fastenings.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  June  22,  1855.  (No.  1435.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  con- 
structing the  head  of  a screw  bolt  of  fixed 
wedges  or  inclined  pieces  and  loose  expand- 
ing pieces,  whereby  the  screwing  up  of  the 
nut  causes  the  said  head  to  expand  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  fit  tightly  in  a suitable 
hole  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
pulverizing  quartz,  mineral,  and  other  hard 
substances.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  June  22,  1855.  (No.  1437.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  with 
a rotating  vessel  having  a rim  against  which 
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tlie  substance  to  be  crushed  is  distributed 
and  held  by  centrifugal  force,  one  or  more 
wheels  with  rounded  or  bevelled  treads 
turning  on  axes  arranged  radially,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  axis  of  the  pan  or  shell,  and  whose 
planes  of  motion  are  tangential  to  a circle 
of  a less  diameter  than  the  rim  of  the  pan. 

Alleyne,  J.  G.  N.,  and  II.  Strafford. 
Improvements  in  railway  brakes.  Patent  dated 
June  22,  1855.  (No.  1438.) 

Claims. — 1.  Constructing  railway  brakes 
in  such  manner  that  the  brake  - lever  is 
secured  by  means  of  a bar  or  paul  placed 
above  it,  and  turning  upon  a pin  or  centre. 
2.  Constructing  railway  brakes  with  a bar 
or  paul  turning  upon  a pin  or  centre  and 
placed  above  the  brake  lever,  which  passes 
through  an  eye  or  loop  in  the  bar  or  paul, 
and  is  secured  by  the  aforesaid  bar  or  paul 
entering  notches  or  teeth  on  the  brake  lever, 
or  by  means  of  a pin  entering  holes  in  that 
lever. 

Penrice,  H.  N.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  propelling  vessels.  Patent  dated 
June  22,  IS 55.  (No.  1439.) 

In  this  invention  (which  resembles  that 
of  which  Captain  Penrice  exhibited  a model 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851)  propellers 
are  fixed  at  or  near  the  ends  of  bars  which 
at  their  opposite  ends  arc  connected  to 
cranks,  either  by  connecting  rods  or  directly 
to  the  crank  pins.  Each  of  the  propeller 
bars  is  supported  by  a guide  which  moves 
on  an  axis;  and  in  order  to  sustain  the  rods 
the  guides  are  arranged  to  give  them  sup- 
port for  as  large  a portion  of  their  length  as 
conveniently  may  be.  In  order  to  govern 
the  motion  of  the  propellers,  eccentrics  are 
used,  which,  by  intermediate  rods,  actuate 
the  guides  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  the 
propellers  to  descend  into,  push  against, 
and  rise  from  the  water  successively. 

SoiiEL,  S.  T.  M.  A machine  for  applying 
adhesive  matters  on  stuffs , and  also  for  apply- 
ing on  the  said  matters  other  substances  or 
stuffs.  Patent  dated  June  23,  1855.  (No. 
1440.) 

The  essential  principle  of  this  machine 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a sheet  of 
vulcanized  caoutchouc,  or  other  analogous 
substance  capable  of  supporting  a high 
temperature  and  resisting  the  action  of  the 
solvents  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  pcrcha, 
and  serving  to  spread  compositions  in  regu- 
lar coats  upon  the  tissues. 

Walker,  T.  Improvements  in  projectiles 
for  ordnance  and  other  fire * arms.  Patent  dated 
June  23,  1855.  (No.  11*41.) 

These  improvements  relate  chiefly  to  the 
forming  of  projectiles  which  are  of  a cylin- 
drical figure,  or  partly  so,  with  grooves  or 
flutes  slightly  inclined  across  their  cylin- 
drical surface,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
them  a tendency  to  rotate. 


Mowbray,  F.  W.  Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving.  Patent  dated  June  23,  1855. 
(No.  1442") 

Claims. — 1.  Arranging  and  combining 
apparatus  for  operating  the  adjoining  sel- 
vage threads  of  breadths  of  fabric  lvoveti 
side  by  side  to  be  separated  by  cutting, 
whereby  such  selvage  threads  may  have  a 
continuous  twist  given  to  them  in  one  di- 
rection. 2.  Arranging  and  combining  certain 
parts  for  operating  rotatory  shuttle  boxes 
as  described.  3.  So  arranging  and  com- 
bining apparatus  for  operating  rotatory 
shuttle  boxes,  that  such  may  be  capable  of 
moving  a distance  equal  to  two  compart- 
ments of  the  series;  also,  another  me- 
thod of  operating  rotatory  shuttle  boxes.  4. 
A mode  of  arranging  and  combining  parts 
for  taking  back  the  picker,  as  described.  5. 
Certain  arrangements  and  combination  of 
parts  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the  shut- 
tle does  not  properly  land  in  its  box. 

Pearce,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  manufacturing  certain  articles  of  pottery , 
such  as  pipes , tiles,  hollow  bricks , and  other 
like  articles.  Patent  dated  June  23,  1855. 
(No.  1443.) 

Claim. — Constructing  machines  for  mould- 
ing articles  of  clay  in  which  the  core  of  the 
die  or  mould  is  supported  by  a central  shaft. 

SilbermaNN,  1.  J.  A new  system  of 
manufacturing  globes  and  other  printed  plane 
or  curve  surfaces.  Patent  dated  June  23, 
1855.  (No.  1445.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a means  of  print- 
ing by  moulding,  on  all  sorts  of  plane  or 
curve  surfaces,  and  consists — 1.  In  using 
curve  or  plane  moulds,  formed  of  such  sub- 
stances as  can  be  etched,  engraved,  or  em- 
bossed. 2.  In  inking  the  engraved  surface 
with  common  printer's  ink  for  obtaining  a 
plane  print,  or  with  indelible  inks,  proof 
against  heat,  when  the  printed  surfaces  are 
to  be  baked  or  moulded  in  the  heated  state. 
3.  In  moulding  or  casting  the  matters  to  be 
printed  on  the  engraved  inked  surfaces. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  bats  for  felting,  and  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  the  same.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  June  23, 
1855.  (No.  1446.) 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  pre- 
paring the  web  for  felt  fabrics  by  the  intro- 
duction of  layers  of  flock  between  or  upon 
the  layers  of  wrool,  by  preparing  the  flock  in 
a separate  machine  and  introducing  it  im- 
mediately from  that  machine  on  to  the  web 
of  wool  while  it  is  passing  from  the  carding 
machine. 

You  no,  J.  Improvements  in,  and  appli- 
cable to,  harrows.  Patent  dated  June  25 1 
1855.  (No.  1448.) 

This  invention  consists  in  adapting  and 
applying  to  the  teeth  of ‘‘grubber  harrows'* 
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tongues  or  guides  of  such  form  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  clearing  the  teeth  ag  they  pass 
through  the  land,  by  raising  up  and  throw- 
ing off  obstructions. 

Page,  J.  Improvements  in  moulding  or 
shaping  metals.  Patent  dated  June  25,  1855. 
(No.  1450.) 

In  this  invention  in  casting  such  articles 
as  pipes,  core-bars,  “capable  of  expanding 
and  collapsing  in  diametrical  dimensions,” 
are  employed.  These  core- bars  are  each 
composed  of  longitudinal  pieces  of  segmental 
metal  plates,  so  combined  as  to  be  capable 
of  forming  bars  of  various  diameters,  and 
are  adjusted, by  means  of  a central  spindle, 
carrying  on  its  projecting  end  a metal  disc 
furnished  with  suitable  inclined  pieces. 

Smith,  S.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
insuring  the  correct  action  of  the  safety-valves 
of  steam  boilers,  and  for  regulating  the  action 
of  dampers  of  steam  boilers.  Patent  dated 
June  25,  1855.  (No.  1451.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  steam 
in  the  boiler  presses  on  one  surface  of  a 
column  of  fluid  (by  preference  water)  in  a 
bent  tube  which  is  flxed  at  one  end  to  the 
boiler  or  steam  chest,  or  a pipe  connected 
therewith.  The  other  end  of  the  bent  pipe 
is  attached  to  a pressure  gauge  consisting 
of  a hollow  chamber  which  is  divided  by  a 
flexible  partition  or  diaphragm,  by  prefer- 
ence of  thin  steel,  above  which  a stem  or 
rod  is  placed,  the  upper  end  of  which,  when 
it  is  raised  beyond  a certain  point,  acts  on 
the  lever  of  the  safety  valve  and  lifts  it,  and 
in  like  manner,  either  by  a cord  or  wire,  or 
other  interposed  instrument,  the  pressure 
gauge  gives  motion  to  the  damper,  so  as  to 
close  it  more  and  more  as  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  the  boiler  acts  more  on  the 
partition  or  diaphragm  of  the  pressure  gauge, 
which  diaphragm  or  partition  is  resisted  ex- 
ternally by  a coiled  spring. 

Poole,  M.  An  improvement  in  sculptur- 
ing surfaces  of  marble  and  stone.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  June  25,  1855. 
(No.  1452.) 

This  invention  consists  in  rolling  or  roek- 
ing  an  engraved  or  embossed  metallic  sur- 
face in  contact  with  a surface  of  marble  or 
wood,  sand  or  other  suitable  cutting  mate- 
rial being  interposed  between. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  rotary  blosoing-machines,  which  are 
also  applicable  to  rotary  pumps,  to  rotary  en- 
gines to  be  driven  by  steam  or  other  fluids,  and 
<o  meters  for  measuring  the  flow  of  fluid  bodies. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  June  25, 
1855.  (No.  1454.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a drum  arranged  so  that  it 
Way  be  rotated  upon  its  axis,  and  having 
slots  or  openings  through  its  periphery  for 
Ians,  buckets,  or  sliding  pistons,  in  combi. 


nation  with  an  arrangement  of  the  fans, 
buckets,  or  pistons  upon  an  independent 
axis  inside  tlie  drum,  but  eccentric  to  tile 
axis  thereof,  so  that  as  the  drum  is  revolved, 
the  fans, buckets,  or  sliding  pistons  are  pro- 
jected beyond  the  surface  of  the  drum  at 
one  side  to  fill  the  case  surrounding  it,  and 
at  the  other  side  are  drawn  within  the  drum. 

Sharp,  T.  B.,  and  A.  Yorston.  Improve- 
ments in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
furnaces  or  fireplaces.  Patent  dated  J une 
26,  1855.  (No.  1455.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  a curved  midfeather  to  the  furnace  or 
fire-place  of  a locomotive  engine  boiler  for 
dividing  the  space  above  the  fire  grate  into 
two  compartments. 

Leiss,  F.,  and  C.  Schneider.  Manufac- 
turing mica  letters,  numerals,  shopsigns, 
figures , arms,  devices,  and  ornaments.  Patent 
dated  June  26,  1855.  (No.  1456.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  mate- 
rial, after  being  cleaned,  is  slit  to  the  re 
quired  thinness  with  instruments  of  glass, 
horn,  ivory,  or  steel,  and  then  drawn  on  and 
coloured ; or  sometimes  it  is  coloured  and 
hardened  in  its  raw  state. 

Ronald,  J.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  dressing  manilla  and  other  hemps 
and  flax.  Patent  dated  June  26,  1855.  (No 
1457.) 

This  machine  described  by  the  inventor 
consists  of  two  principal  parts.  The  first 
part  contains  a holder  (for  retaining  the 
hemp  or  flax)  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
lower  part,  the  upper  part  being  moveable, 
and  capable  of  being  pressed  down  by  a 
screw.  This  holder  is  moveable  in  slides, 
and  is  actuated  by  means  of  bands  passing 
around  a roller  which  is  driven  by  means  of 
a worm  and  worm  wheel,  and  connected  by 
bevel  gearing  to  the  main  driving  shaft. 
The  worm  wheel  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear 
when  required  by  means  of  a catch  box. 
The  second  part  of  the  machine  consists  of 
a series  of  “ hackles  ” for  dressing  the  hemp 
or  flax. 

Poole,  M.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  printing  rollers  or  cylinders.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  June  26, 
1855.  (No.  1458.) 

In  this  invention  iron  rollers  or  cylinders 
of  nearly  the  required  diameters  are  em- 
ployed, and  on  to  tlieir  surfaces  coatings  of 
copper  are  deposited  by  electric  currents. 

Bonnet,  B.  Improvements  in  weaving. 
Patent  dated  June  26,  1855.  (No.  1459.) 

Instead  of  the  weights  which  are  attached 
to  the  barrels  or  healds  through  which  warp 
threads  pass  in  some  looms,  the  inventor 
employs  India-rubber  springs. 

Dereoniaux,  F.  V.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  spinning  machinery.  Patent 
dated  June  26,  1855.  (No.  1460.) 
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This  invention  consists  in  imparting 
pressure  to  the  pressing  rollers  of  spinning 
frames  by  means  of  presser  bars  “ acting  in 
straight,  or  right,  or  parallel  lines,  or  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  centre  of  the  rollers,  in 
contradistinction  to  curved  lines  as  here- 
tofore.’* 

Distin,  H.  J.  Improvements  in  the  means 
of  rendering  the  ordinary  field  or  regulation 
bugle  chromatic . Patent  dated  June  2b, 

1855.  (No.  1465.) 

In  order  to  render  an  ordinary  field  or 
regulation  bugle  chromatic,  Mr.  Distin  in- 
serts any  suitable  chromatic  arrangement 
in  the  neck  of  the  bugle. 

Swinburne,  T.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  applying  and  obtaining  motive 
power  applicable , but  not  exclusively  so,  in 
the  propulsion  of  vessels  and  railway  trains. 
Patent  dated  June  27,  1855.  (No.  1467.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  a 
number  of  combinations  of  racks  and 
pinions,  levers  and  clutches,  &c.,  in- 
tended to  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
crank. 

BuhlER,  D.  D.  Certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  fencings.  Patent  dated 

June  27,  1855.  (No.  1468.) 

This  invention  comprises  arrangements 
for  bending  wires  or  rods  for  fencings  into 
various  forms.  One  arrangement  consists 
of  two  flat  surfaces,  one  of  which  contains 
indentations,  and  the  other  corresponding 
projections;  and  another  consists  of  two 
rollers,  upon  the  circumference  of  one  of 
which  are  grooves  or  indentations  accord- 
ing to  the  design  required,  and  on  the 
other  corresponding  projections.  Between 
these  rollers  the  wire  or  iron  band  is  fed. 

Margueritte,  L.  J.  F.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal.  Pa- 
tent dated  June  27,  1855.  (No.  1470.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ calcining 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  of  potassium  with  a 
silicate,  the  elements  of  which  are  capable 
of  forming  a volatile  chloride,  and  by  using 
any  sort  of  clay.” 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Gernon.  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  qf  clay.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  June  20,  1855. 
(No.  1408.) 

In  this  invention  the  clay  articles,  instead 
of  being  burnt,  are  inserted  into  a still 
with  coal  tar,  and  the  coal  tar  is  distilled  to 
obtain  products  therefrom  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  When  the  distillation  is  com- 
plete the  pitch  is  run  out,  and  the  hardened 
articles  are  removed  from  the  still. 

Gernon,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plaster  of  Paris  and  cement.  (A 


communication.)  Application  dated  June 

20,  1855.  (No.  1409.) 

In  this  invention  the  stones  arc  ham- 
mered and  rolled  to  powder,  and  then  placed 
in  a revolving  retort  in  a furnace,  in  the 
interior  of  which  retort  is  a screw  surface 
which,  as  the  retort  revolves,  causes  the 
powder  to  pass  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other ; on  coming  out  of  the  retort  the  coarse 
powder  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  again  roasted  in  a revolving  retort. 

Martinoi,  G.  M.  de,  and  J.  F.  O.  De 
Lara.  The  employment  of  a new  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  Application  dated 
June  20,  1855.  (No.  1411.) 

The  “ new  material  ” mentioned  in  the 
title  is  seaweed ! 

Rioux,  P.  F.,  and  L.  de  Pariente.  7m- 
provements  in  the  fixing  of  metallic  ornaments 
upon  paper , fiock,  leather , cotton , silk,  or  any 
other  fabrics  to  which  such  ornaments  may  be 
applicable.  (A  communication.)  Applica- 
tion dated  June  21,  1855.  (No.  1420.) 

In  this  invention  blocks,  cylinders,  or 
dies  are  heated  and  pressed  upon  the  fabric, 
giving  it  a slight  impression  of  the  design. 
“ We  then  place,”  say  the  inventors,  “upon 
the  place  where  the  design  has  been  so 
printed,  dry  albumen,  gum  lac,  and  rosin, 
each  in  powder,  spirit  varnish,  or  copal 
varnish,  or  any  other  suitable  body  tliat 
will  cause  the  metallic  surface  to  adhere. 
After  any  of  these  preparations  are  care- 
fully sifted  over  or  painted  on  with  a 
brush  upon  the  surface  of  the  part  im- 
pressed, we  take  the  metallic  leaf  and 
place  it  over  the  powder  or  varnish,  so  put 
on,  and  dab  it  down  with  a piece  of  cotton, 
wool,  or  cloth.’*  The  blocks,  cylinders,  or 
dies  are  then  pressed  over  the  surfaces  in 
the  same  places  as  before. 

Shelley,  M.  Improvements  in  cooking 
utensils.  Application  dated  June  21,  1855. 
(No.  1421.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tubes  to  the  lower  parts  of  sauce- 
pans, tea-kettles,  &c.,  which  tubes  depend 
or  project  from  the  vessels  into  or  near  the 
lighted  fuel. 

Bircii,  J.  R.  An  improved  boat-plug  or 
self-acting  valve.  Application  dated  J une  21 , 
1855.  (No.  1422.) 

This  invention  consists  in  adapting  to 
the  bottom  of  a ship’s  boat  a self-acting 
hinged  valve  opening  outwards  in  lieu  of 
the  detached  plug  hitherto  employed  in 
ships’  boats. 

Green,  C.  E.  Improvements  in  huts,  tents , 
and  camp-hospitals.  Application  dated  June 

21,  1855.  (No.  1427.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  con- 
struction of  tents  or  huts  in  several  parts 
which  are  to  be  held  together  by  hinges  or 
otherwise,  so  that  they  can  he  folded  up 
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in  one  or  more  packages  for  portability. 
2.  In  making  tents  or  huts  of  framework, 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  an  internal  and 
external  covering,  thereby  leaving  space  for 
a current  of  hot  or  cold  air  as  may  be  re- 
quired between  them. 

Pierce,  T.  C.  W.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  finishing  yarns 
or  threads  manufactured  from  cotton,  silk, 
flax,  or  other  textile  materials.  Application 
dated  June  21,  185a.  (No.  1429.) 

The  inventor  causes  the  yarn  or  thread  to 
pass  over  a series  of  metal  rollers  suitably 
arranged  and  heated  by  means  of  metallic 
heaters  placed  inside  them. 

Bf.llfori),  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
breech-loading  fire-arms  and  cartridges  re- 
lating thereto.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  June  22,  1855.  (No.  1435.) 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to 
simplify  the  construction  of  needle-guns, 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  they  are 
subject  to  in  practice,  such  as  the  breaking 
and  bending  of  the  needle  t also  to  construct 
cartridges  or  projectiles  which  may  be  fired 
in  a direct  line  with  the  needle. 

Whish,  G.  Improvements  in  oscillating 
steam-engines.  Application  dated  June  23, 
1855.  (No.  1444.) 

This  invention  consists  in  dispensing 
with  the  ordinary  valves  of  an  oscillating 
engine,  and  working  it  by  means  of  a single 
slide-valve  worked  by  hand. 

Gedge,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
or  mechanism  for  measuring  liquids.  (A 
communication.)  Application  dated  June 
25,  1855.  (No.  1447.) 

“ I propose.”  says  the  patentee,  “ to  re- 
ceive water  or  other  liquid  into  an  upper 
cylinder  by  means  of  a service  pipe.  This 
cylinder  is  to  be  furnished  interiorly  with 
a valve,  which,  opening,  allows  the  liquid  to 
descend  into  a receiver  from  which  it  is 
distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  apparatus 
by  means  of  a pipe,  which  pipe  will  also  be 
attached  to  a cylinder  or  float  mounted  upon 
a rod  and  will  serve  to  open  and  shut  the 
valves  aforesaid,  and  regulate  the  supply 
into  the  upper  cylinder,  indicating  by  an 
index  marked  thereon  the  presence  of  the 
liquid,  which  is  then  to  be  received  into  a 
gauge  of  triangular  form,  furnished  at  the 
axis  with  a counter  weight  of  equal  weight 
to  the  quantity  of  liquid  the  gauge  is  to 
distribute  at  each  operation  of  service, 
which  operations  are  to  be  indicated  by 
numbers  marked  on  the  outer  periphery  of 
a wheel.” 

Harris,  J.  A machine  and  apparatus  for 
crushing  and  pulverising  metals,  metallic  ores , 
metalliferous  matters  or  substances  whatever, 
and  for  obtaining,  washing,  dividing , amalga- 
mating metals  and  other  matters  or  substances 
contained  therein.  (A  communication.) 
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Application  dated  June  25,  1855.  (No. 
1449.) 

The  crushing  machine,  described  by  the 
patentee,  is  made  of  oast  and  wrought  iron, 
so  that  parts  of  it  can  be  replaced.  The 
apparatus  for  obtaining,  washing,  dividing 
and  amalgamating  metals,  &c.,  is  made  of 
glass,  India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  or  brass,  or  any  of  these  com- 
bined ; at  the  top  of  it  is  a chamber,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a ball  worked  by  an 
eccentric.  Attached  to  this  apparatus  is  a 
vessel  to  hold  mercury  for  purposes  of 
amalgamation. 

Parsons,  P.  M.  Certain  improvements  in 
moulds  for  casting  metals.  Application  dated 
June  25,  1855.  (No.  1453.) 

The  inventor  makes  the  moulds  for  cast- 
ing metals  of  clay  of  a sufficiently  refrac- 
tory nature,  or  of  compounds  of  clay  with 
other  siliceous  materials,  such  as  sand,  old 
crucibles,  firebricks,  &c.,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  with  blacklead,  charcoal,  or  saw- 
dust, baked  or  burnt  until  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  molten  metal  without  injury,  so 
that  a number  of  castings  may  be  made 
from  the  same  mould. 

Pouillet,  C.  M.  Certain  improvements 
in  railways.  Application  dated  Juno  20, 
1855.  (No.  1461.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

B t'CK n'at.i,,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  hats  and  caps,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  tools  for  producing  the  same. 
Application  dated  June  26, 1855.  (No.  1462.) 

This  invention  consists  in  perforating  with 
numerous  holes  the  entire  cylindrical  part, 
as  well  as  the  crown  of  the  body  of  hats,  See., 
or  as  large  portions  of  such  parts  as  may  be 
found  convenient ; and  in  employing  certain 
tools  for  effecting  the  perforation. 

Raux,  F.,  and  L.  Poret.  Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters. 
Application  dated  June  26,  1855.  (No 
1463.) 

The  inventors  employ  an  apparatus  which 
consists  of  a vessel  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
fixed  a cover.  In  the  centre  of  this  cover  a 
hole  is  made  to  admit  a spindle,  which  has 
attached  to  it  several  arms  or  blades  of  a 
suitable  shape  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  liquid. 

Clements,  J.  M.  Certain  improvements 
in  pockets  with  spring-lock  fastening,  appli- 
cable to  male  and  female  attire,  as  also  as  a 
fastening  for  bags,  reticules,  purses,  or  similar 
articles.  Application  dated  June  26,  1855. 
(No.  1464.) 

This  invention  chiefly  consists  in  providing 
a pocket  with  a frame  fastened  by  a spring- 
catch,  and  in  introducing  into  the  woven 
fabric  of  which  such  pocket  may  be  made 
threads  of  wire. 
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Dated  November  16,  1855. 

2584.  William  Cooke,  of  Fredcrick-street,  Gray’s- 
i ii n- road,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improved 
apparatus  for  cleaning  knives  and  other  cutlery. 

Dated  November  21,  1855. 

2624.  William  Cooke,  of  Frederick-street,  Gray's- 
inn-road,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  gas  and  solar  light  reflectors. 

Dated  November  29,  1855. 

2698.  George  North,  of  Lewisham -road,  Green- 
wich, Kent,  coach  builder,  8ic.  An  improved 
ortable  apparatus  for  supporting  and  folding 
eads,  tilts,  coverings,  and  awnings  of  wheel-car- 
riages, marine  vessels,  goods,  and  ways. 

Dated  December  10,  1855. 

2780.  John  Hall,  the  younger,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Walmersley,  near  Bury,  Lancaster,  spinner  and 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  Jacquard  looms. 

Dated  December  12,  1855. 

2807.  Isaac  Beardsell,  of  Huddersfield,  York, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  finishing  of 
mohair  cloths  and  other  textile  fabrics,  and  in  the 
machinery  employed  for  that  purpose. 

2809.  Robert  Midgley,  of  Salterlee  Mill,  Halifax, 
York,  and  George  Collier,  of  Halifax.  Improve- 
ments in  preparing  worsted,  mohair,  alpaca,  cot- 
ton, and  other  yarns. 

2811.  Richard  Holben,  of  Barton,  Cambridge- 
shire. Improvements  in  apparatus  for  chapping 
barley. 

Dated  December  13,  1855. 

2813.  John  Roberts,  of  Falmouth,  builder.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  moulding  bricks  and 
tiles. 

2815.  Alphonse  Louis  Poitevin,  civil  engineer, 
of  Paris,  French  empire.  Improved  photographic 
printing. 

2817.  James  Murdoch,  of  Staple-inn,  Middlesex. 
A process  for  separating  the  oleine  from  the  stearine 
of  fatty  and  oleaginous  bodies,  and  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil  from  oleaginous  grains  and  from  olives. 
A communication. 

2819.  John  Little,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  iron- 
monger. Improvements  in  heating  and  cooking 
apparatus. 

2821.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
flclda,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  containing  compressed  air  or  gases, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  motive  power.  A communication  from 
the  Company  “John  Cockerill,”  of  Seraing,  Bel- 
gium. 

Dated  December  14,  1855. 

2823.  John  Walter  Friend,  of  Freemantle,  South- 
ampton, watch  and  clock-maker.  An  improved 
registering  log  and  deep  sea  lead. 

2825.  Alfred  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Prussia,  cast  steel 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  railway  and 
other  wheels,  and  in  the  method  of,  and  machinery 
for,  manufacturing  the  same. 

2827.  Charles  John  Todd  and  Robert  Pinkney, 
of  thefirm  Blackwood  and  Co.,  ink  manufacturers, 
Long-acre,  Middlesex.  A balance  pen. 

2829.  Peter  Haworth,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
patent  leather  manufacturer,  and  Alexander  For- 
rest, of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  gentleman.  An 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  belts,  bands, 
braceB,  and  other  similar  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

Dated  December  15,  1855. 

2831,  Leonard  Clayton,  of  Unsworth,  Lancaster* 


manufacturer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
dressing  yarn. 

2833.  John  Aspinall,  of  Limehouse,  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
curing  sugar  and  extracting  moisture  thereftom, 
parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  separating  liquids 
and  moisture  from  substances  containing  the  same. 

2837.  Agnes  Wallace,  of  Nether-place  Bleach 
Works,  Renfrew,  and  John  Wallace,  of  the  same 
place,  bleachers.  Improvements  in  bleaching, 
washing,  or  cleansing  textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

2839.  William  Clay,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
iron  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bar  iron. 

2841.  William  Clay,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
iron  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel. 

Dated  December  17,  1855. 

2843.  Samuel  Fletcher  Cottam,  of  Manchester, 
machinist.  Certain  improvements  In  mules  for 
spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2845.  Charles  Bracegirdle,  of  Congleton,  Chester, 
silk  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bolting  cloths  employed  in  dressing 
flour. 

2847.  John  Lobb  Jeffree,  of  Blackwall,  Middle- 
sex, engineer.  Improvements  in  or  additions  to 
furnaces. 

2849.  Frederick  William  East,  of  Bermond9ey- 
street,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  waterproof- 
ing and  enamelling  textile  and  other  fabrics,  in 
imitation  of  and  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  leather,  and 
for  other  similar  purposes. 

2851.  William  8angster,  of  Cheapside,  London. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  stays  and 
corsets. 

2853.  William  Hemsley,  of  Melbourne,  Derby. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  pile 
fabrics. 

2855.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  LincolnVinn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
ships’  tillers.  A communication  from  L.  F.  F. 
David,  of  Havre,  France,  chain  manufacturer. 

2857.  William  Wilkinson,  of  Nottingham,  frame- 
work-knitter. Improvements  in  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  December  18,  1855. 

2859.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Paris.  An  improved  harvesting 
machine.  A communication  from  D.  C.  Hender- 
son, and  A.  H.  Caryl,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  United 
States. 

2861.  Christopher  Nickels,  of  Albany-road,  Sur- 
rey, and  James  Hobson,  of  Leicester.  Improve 
merits  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics. 

2863.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved mode  of  manufacturing  wrought  Iron  can- 
non. A communication. 

28G5.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  washing-machines.  A communication. 

2867.  Frederick  Robert  Augustus  Glover,  of 
Bury-street,  Saint  James,  Middlesex,  master  of 
arts.  An  improved  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
taking  angles  and  measuring  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids,  and  ascertaining  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

Dated  December  19,  1855. 

2869.  Joseph  Cartwright,  of  Ilyde,  Chester,  mill- 
wright and  engineer.  Improvements  in  taps  or 
valves. 

2871.  Richard  Ruston,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, coachmaker.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  anchors,  and  appendages  to  be  used 
therewith. 

2873.  Josiah  Sanders,  of  Bristol,  Somerset,  truss- 
maker.  Improvements  in  trusses  for  supporting 
parts  of  the  human  body. 
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2875.  George  Harvey,  of  Charlotte-street,  Port- 
ami -pi  ace,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  port- 
folios. 

Dated  December  20,  1855. 

2877.  Robert  William  Sievier,  of  Upper  Hollo- 
way, Middlesex.  Improvements  in  puns  and  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  the  projectiles  thrown  from  them 
for  the  purposes  of  war. 

2879.  James  Fleming,  junior,  of  Newlands-fields, 
Renfrew,  bleacher.  Improvements  in  bleaching, 
washing,  cleansing,  and  preparing  textile  fabrics 
and  materials. 

2881.  Evan  Evans,  of  South  Wales.  Improve- 
ments in  combining  and  fixing  railway-bars. 

2883.  Philip  Antrobus,  of  Chepstow,  Monmouth. 
Improvements  in  preserving  and  packing  flour. 

2885.  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Dcvaux,  of  King 
William-street,  London,  merchant.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  crushing  and  grinding  vegetable  and 
other  substances. 

Dated  December  21,  1855. 

2887.  David  Dunne  Kyle,  of  Albany-street,  Re- 
gent’s-park,  Middlesex.  A method  of  communi- 
cating motion. 

2889.  John  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  North 
Britain,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  articles  of  ladies’ 
dress. 

2891.  Bernard  Hughes,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
United  States.  A mode  of  mingling  the  vapour 
of  bi  sulpliuret  of  carbon  and  steam,  and  applying 
them  as  a motive  power. 

2S93.  Charles  James  Appleton,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  knitting.  A communication  from  J. 
Pepper,  of  Franklin,  United  States. 

2895.  Edward  Tyer,  of  Cornhill,  London,  elec- 
trical engineer.  Improvements  in  telegraphing  or 
communicating  by  means  of  electricity. 

2897.  Charles  Glover,  of  Lincoln,  carpenter  and 
joiner.  Removing  snow  from  a line  of  railways. 

' Dated  December  29,  1855. 

2942.  Lewis  Harrop,  cotton  spinner,  Samuel  Bar- 
low,  overlooker,  and  Alexander  Boyd,  machine- 
maker,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  self-acting  mules  for  spinning  aud 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2944.  Alfred  Ford,  of  Park-lodge,  New-road, 
Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  surgeon.  Preparing 
and  dissolving  in  naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  for  the  purpose  of  water- 
proofing, and  all  or  any  of  the  other  purposes  for 
which  the  same,  not  so  prepared  and  dissolved,  is 
now  applicable. 

2946.  William  Lange,  of  Tachbrook-street,  Mid- 
dlesex, merchant.  Improvements  in  biscuit-ovens. 
A communication  from  J.  Lange,  of  Altona,  near 
Hamburg. 

2945.  George  Royds  Birch,  of  Paddington.  A 
form  and  folding  desk  combined,  adapted  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

2950.  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Hull.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  driving  straps  or  bands 
for  machinery. 

Dated  December  31,  1855. 

2954.  Joseph  Salter,  of  Manchester,  gentleman. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  promoting  the 
draught  in  chimneys,  and  for  ventilating  apart- 
ments. 

2956.  Archibald  Turner,  of  Leicester,  clastic 
web  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  looped  fabrics. 

2958.  George  Hallcn  Cottam,  of  St.  Pancras  Iron 
Works,  Old  Pancras-road,  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  applying  detonating  or  exploding  signals 
on  the  rails  of  railways. 

Dated  January  1,  1855. *• 

2.  Ferdinand  Swift,  of  Brompton-row,  Bromp- 


ton,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
carriage-wheels  and  axles,  ami  in  vehicles  for  com- 
mon roads. 

4.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  A novel 
system  of  propulsion,  applicable  to  land  and  water. 
A communication  from  F.  Gamier,  merchant,  of 
Clermont  Ferrand,  France. 

6.  Alexander  Cochrane,  of  Eaton -terrace,  St. 
John’s-wood,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  colli  ct- 
ing  and  distributing  water  and  alluvial  deposits 
contained  in  sewage  and  other  water. 

Dated  January  2,  1855. 

10.  Richard  Albert  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

12.  Harvey  Lewis  Sellers,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
United  States,  doctor  of  medicine,  and  John 
Littler  Talbott,  of  the  same  place,  gentleman. 
Improved  apparatus  for  measuring  and  weighing 
grain,  seeds,  and  other  substances.  A communi- 
cation. 

Dated  January  3,  1856. 

14.  Frederick  Haines,  of  Lime-street,  London. 
The  deadening  of  the  sound  and  the  prevention  of 
vibration  and  concussion  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery, gun,  and  mortar  boats,  and  general 
ordnance,  and  other  purposes. 

16.  George  Williams,  of  Cannon-street  East, 
Middlesex,  plumber.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
I struction  of  waterclosets  for  ships. 

18.  William  Alfred  Distin,  of  Cranbourne-street, 
Leicester  - square,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
pipes  for  smoking. 

22.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's- inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  or  means  for  facilitating  the  perform- 
ance of  church  and  other  music  on  organs,  har- 
moniums, pianos,  and  other  similar  keyed  musical 
instruments.  A communication  from  F.  Guichene. 

24.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s- inn-lields, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading fire-arms.  A communication  from  C.  A. 
Friedrich,  of  Stettin,  Switzerland. 

26.  James  Frederick  Lackersteen,  of  Young- 
street,  Kensington-square.  Improvements  in  the 
prevention  of  collisions  on  railways. 

28.  Charles  Marsden,  of  Kingsland-road,  Mid- 
dlesex, ventilating  engineer,  improvements  in 
the  ventilation  of  sewers,  tunnels,  mines,  and 
other  confined  places. 

Dated  January  4,  1S56. 

30.  Henry  Bach,  of  Sheffield,  York,  hosier.  Im- 
provements iu  the  application  of  glass  to  decora- 
tive purposes. 

32.  William  Simmons,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
hat  manufacturer.  An  improved  hat  body. 

34.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  South  Shields,  Dur- 
ham, gentleman.  An  improvement  in  furnaces. 

36.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Hcybridge, 
Essex,  iron-founder.  Improved  machinery  for 
pulping  turnips  and  other  vegetable  matters. 

38.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  of  Sussex- 
place,  Loughborough  road,*Brixton,  Surrey.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard, 
piled,  or  terry  fabrics,  when  parti-coloured  yarns 
are  used.  A communication. 

40.  Francis  William  Gerish,  of  East-road,  City- 
road.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast  hinges. 

42.  William  Oliver  Johnston,  of  Broomhill 
Colliery,  Acklington,  Northumberland,  engineer. 
An  improvement  in  apparatus  used  for  giving 
notice  when  the  water  in  a steam  boiler  is  too 
low. 

44.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Queen-street  - place. 
New  Cannon-street,  London.  Improvements  iu 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
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NOTICE!?  OF  INTENTION  TO  PROCEED. 


Dated  January '5,  1856. 

46.  James  Coxeter,  of  Grafton-street  East,  Mid- 
dlesex, surgeons’  instrument  maker.  An  improve- 
ment in  an  apparatus  for  generating  steam  for 
medical  and  other  purposes. 

48.  Joseph  Corbett,  of  Brierly-hill,  Stafford,  en- 
gineer. A new  or  improved  method  of  preserving 
the  tuyeres  of  blast  furnaces. 

SO.  Conrad  Abben  Hanson  and  John  Wormald, 
of  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
signal  and  other  lamps. 

Dated  January  7,  1856. 

52.  Charles  Jarvis,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
ironfounder,  and  Thomas  Deykin  Clare,  of  Bir- 
mingham, mineral  merchant.  A new  or  improved 
oven  or  kiln  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
and  pottery,  and  for  heating  and  drying  generally. 

54.  Thomas  Barter,  of  Hart-street,  Middlesex, 
medical-rubber  and  bathman.  An  improved  appa- 
ratus for  administering  vapour  and  douche  baths. 

Dated  January  8,  1856. 

60.  George  Baring  Locke,  of  Notting-hill,  Ken- 
sington, Middlesex,  railway  clerk.  Improvements 
in  signalling  from  trains  whilst  in  motion. 

62.  Henry  Stuart,  of  Liverpool.  Lancaster,  and 
Thomas  Pritchard,  of  Runcorn,  Chester,  watch- 
makers. Improvements  in  watches  and  chrono- 
meters, which  improvements  arc  also  applicable 
to  clocks  and  other  time-pieces. 

64.  Samuel  Middleton,  of  St.  George’s  - row, 
Southwark.  An  improvement  in  the  leather 
covered  rollers  used  in  spinning  machinery. 

Dated  January  9,  1856. 

66.  George  John  Christian  Erhard  Ilald,  of 
Manchester,  merchant.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  stoves.  A communication. 

68.  Victor  Jeanne,  Adolphe  Martin,  and  Michel 
Edmond  Martin,  engineers,  of  Paris,  Franco.  An 
improved  grease-box  for  axles,  journals,  and 
other  rotary  parts  of  machinery, 

70.  Edward  Hallen,  of  Cornwall -road,  Lambeth, 
Surrey,  civil  engineer,  and  William  Holland  King- 
ston, of  Bandon,  Cork,  Ireland.  Improvements 
in  eommunicatingbetween  the  guards  and  engine- 
drivers,  and  between  the  passengers,  guards,  and 
engine-drivers,  of  railway  trains. 

72.  Anker  Ilecgaard,  of  Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and  Regent-street,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
making  channels  or  Hues. 

74.  Charles  Mathew  Barker,  of  Kennington- 
lane,  Surrey.  An  improvement  in  the  pistons  of 
steam  engines. 

76.  Henry  Adcock,  of  City-road.  An  improve- 
ment in  casting  iron  and  other  metal. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PROLON- 
GATION OF  PATENTS. 

A petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council 
by  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
engineer,  praying  for  a prolongation  of  the  several 
Letters  Patent  granted  to  him  for  England,  2nd 
August,  1842;  for  Ireland,  1st  November,  1842; 
and  for  Scotland,  22n<l  March,  1843,  for  "certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing roads,  and  which  machinery  is  also  applicable 
to  other  similar  purposes.” 

On  the  3rd  of  March  next  an  application  will  he 
made  to  the  Judicial  Commit  toe  to  fix  an  early  day 
for  hearing  the  matters  in  the  said  petition  ; and 
any  person  desirous  of  being  heard  in  opposition, 
must  enter  a caveat  to  that  effect  in  the  Privy 
Council  olliee  on  or  before  that  day. 

«— 


NOTICES  OP  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  “ London  Gazette”  January  22nd , 
1856.) 

2031.  Eugene  Hippolyte  Rascol.  An  improved 
fastening  for  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  a substitute  for  buttons.  A 
communication. 

2042.  Henry  Webster.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  chronometers,  clocks,  watches, 
and  other  time-piece9. 

2053.  Henry  Bull.  Railway  permanent  way 
materials. 

2068.  Robert  Booty  Cousens.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  making  casks. 

2074.  William  Church.  Improvements  in  mount- 
ing and  adjusting  ordnance  and  other  fire-arms. 

2083.  Henry  Chandler.  Improvements  in  roast- 
ing-jacks. 

2088.  David  Zenner.  Improvements  in  washing 
and  separating  pulverised  ores  and  matters.  A 
communication. 

2092.  Joseph  Lewtas.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  holding  and  letting  go  cords,  chains,  or 
bands. 

2095.  Edward  Gibbs.  A new  or  improved  ma- 
nufacture of  picture-frames,  vases,  busts,  and  such 
articles  as  are  or  may  be  produced  by  the  process 
of  moulding. 

2108.  Feridoon  Hankey  Smith.  An  improved 
break  for  carriages  with  poles. 

2110.  William  Warren.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  vices. 

2116.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. A communication. 

2123.  George  Seaborn  Parkinson.  Improve- 
ments in  railway-breaks. 

2181.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bcllford. 
Improvements  in  ventilating  liats  or  other  cover- 
ings for  the  head.'  A communication. 

2186.  Joseph  Francois  Victor  Augier.  An  im- 
proved apparatus  for  extracting  the  aroma  from 
plants  and  flowers. 

2234.  Adolph  Coutinho.  Improvements  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  motive  power  or  continuous 
motion. 

2281 . Robert  Henry  Kay,  Alfred  Thomas  Richard- 
son, and  George  Maliuson.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  plain  and  ornamental  w'oven  fabrics. 

2291.  John  Dewrance.  An  improvement  in  the 
frames  of  pianofortes. 

2403.  Peter  Cranke  Wood.  Improved  machinery 
for  preparing  or  scutching  flax  and  other  analogous 
fibrous  substances.  A communication. 

2447.  Ishani  Baggs  and  Henry  Forfar  Osman. 
Improvements  in  steam-engines,  and  in  engines 
generally,  which  are  worked  either  by  gas,  air,  or 
vapour,  and  in  apparatus  for  generating  electricity 
for  effecting  parts  of  said  improvements,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

2580.  Duncan  Morrison.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  with  internal  screws, 
when  cast-iron,  malleable  cast-irou,  or  cast  brass 
Is  employed. 

2809.  Robert  Midgley  and  George  Collier.  Im- 
provements in  preparing  worsted,  mohair,  alpaca, 
cotton,  and  other  yarns. 

2815.  Alphonse  Louis  Poitevin.  Improved  pho- 
tographic printing. 

2816.  Alphonse  Louis  Poitevin.  Improved  pho- 
tographic engraving. 

2819.  John  Little.  Improvements  in  heating 
and  cooking  apparatus. 

2821.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  containing  compressed  air  or  gases, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  motive  power.  A communication. 

2S37.  Aviics  Wallace  and  John  Wallace.  Im- 
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provements  in  bleaching,  washing  or  cleansing 
textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

28f>3.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved 
mode  of  manufacturing  wrought  iron  cannon.  A 
communication. 

2875.  Gedrge  Harvey.  Improvements  in  port- 
folios. 

2879.  Janies  Fleming,  junior.  Improvements 
in  bleaching,  washing,  cleansing,  and  preparing 
textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

2884.  John  Barcroft.  An  improvement  in  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets 
and  basket-work. 

2R87.  David  Dunne  Kyle.  A method  of  commu- 
nicating motion. 

2889.  John  Watson.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture or  production  of  articles  of  ladies’  dress. 

2912.  Thomas  Cowburn  and  George  Walker 
Muir.  Improvements  in  steam-boilers  and  in 
valves  and  parts  connected  therewith. 

2924.  David  M'Calluxn.  Improvements  in  elec- 
tric telegraphs. 

2946.  William  Lange.  Improvements  in  biscuit- 
ovens.  A communication. 

10.  Richard  Albert  Tilghman.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

It.  Harvey  Lewis  Sellers  and  John  Littlcr 
Talbott.  Improved  apparatus  for  measuring  and 
weighing  grain,  seeds,  and  other  substances.  A 
communication. 

42.  William  Oliver  Johnston.  An  Improvement 
in  apparatus  used  for  giving  notice  when  the  water 
in  a steam-boiler  is  too  low. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
hist,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners'- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 

O 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 

YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

110.  Thomas  Potts  and  James  Septimus 
Cookings. 

121.  Henry  Browning. 

123.  Orlando  Reeves. 

128.  Robert  Neale. 

131.  Joseph  Rock  Cooper. 

138.  Peter  Roth  well  Jackson. 

144.  William  Riddle. 

145.  Georges  Edouard  Gazagnaire. 

181.  Andrew  Edmund  Brae. 

212.  William  Tranter. 

464.  William  Spence. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  January  10,  1856. 

1785.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister. 

1865.  William  Hudson. 

1^67.  John  Gedge. 

-237.  James  Torry  Hester. 

2257.  William  Henry  Lancaster  and 
James  Smith. 

2277.  John  King  Westrop  and  Edward 
Alfred  Sharman. 


2285.  Henry  Gardner. 

2345.  William  Basford. 

2362.  Pierre  Alexandre  Leroux  and  Louis 
Ren6  Martin. 

2498.  Charles  Hart. 

Sealed  January  15,  1856. 

1591.  Antoine  Regazzoli. 

1594.  Joseph  Henry  Tuck. 

1614.  William  Smith. 

1622.  Vincent  Scully  and  Bennett  Johns 
Heywood. 

1632.  John  Henry  Woolbert. 

1638.  Samuel  Stocker. 

1742.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

1756.  Joseph  Lane. 

1762.  Richard  Albert  Tilghman. 

1784.  Caleb  Bedells. 

1810.  William  Mickle. 

1816.  Auguste  Morin. 

1826.  Charles  Evans  Reeves. 

1828.  Louis  Turletti. 

1848.  Samuel  Statham  and  Willoughby 
Smith. 

1914.  Frederick  Scott  Archer. 

1940.  William  Johnson. 

1954.  Charles  ltadcliflb. 

2278.  Richard  Albert  Tilghman. 

2464.  James  Gieenshields. 

2530.  Joseph  Scott. 

Sealed  January  18,  1856. 

1051.  Edwin  A.  Forbush. 

1610.  Felix  Hoyos. 

1657.  John  Walter  Cawley  Wren. 

1659.  George  Hepplewhite. 

1668.  Auguste  Achard. 

1698.  Thircse  Alexandrine  Poncelin. 
1702.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1730.  William  Truran. 

1794.  Nathaniel  Smith. 

1843.  Mark  Mellor. 

2164.  Thomas  Clegg. 

2259.  Narcisse  Leroy. 

2267.  John  Thornton,  Albert  Thornton, 
William  Thornton,  and  Henry 
Thornton. 

2295.  Thomas  and  William  Ilemsley. 
2297.  Manuel  Perez  Lozano. 

2299.  John  Stenhouse. 

2305.  James  Miller  Brown  and  Thomas 
Brown. 

2371.  Thomas  Richardson. 

2391.  John  Andrew  Richards. 

Sealed  January  22,  1856. 

1669.  George  Handson  Rollet. 

1674.  Henry  Stent. 

1676.  Benjamin  Wood. 

1677.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1678.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Date  of 


LTST  OP  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OP  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 
No.  in 
• the  Re- 


tion. 

1855. 
Dec.  31 

1856. 
Jan.  1 

3 

gister. 

3799 

3800 

Proprietors’  Names. 

James  Clifton 

T.  P.  Hawkins 

Addresses. 

New  Oxford-street.... 

Subject  of  Design. 

Fore  Carriage  for  Perambulators 

3801 

J.  Jobson 

Litchurch  Works,  Derby 

Stove-joints 

3802 

E.  Davis  

Albion-street,  Leeds 

Wilson-street,  Gray’t-inn-road.. 

Pressure-Gauge 

16 

3803 

R.  Frost  

Screw  Barrel  Tilt. 

21 

1855. 

3804 

R.  Besley  and  Co....  Fann-street,  Aldersgate-street.. 

PROVISIONAL  REGISTRATIONS. 

Composing  Stick. 

Dee.  23 
1856. 

733 

T.  Finder 

Nottingham... 

, Spring  for  Lace-making  Car- 
nages. 

Jan.  12 

734 

G.  Lindsey  

Stoke  Newington  

Gold  Pen  Hall-marked. 

14 

735 

F.  Wilkins  

Harley-street  

Street  Tramway. 

21 

736 

W.  11.  Bowers 

East-road,  City-road 

, Railway  Buffer. 

23 

737 

T.  Morris 

Regent-street 

, Valve  and  Air  Regulator  for 
Common  Stoves. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(7.— Your  letters  on  the  theory  of  locomotives 
show  that  you  are  capable  of  appreciating  a me- 
chanical problem,  but  show  also  that  you  have  not 
studied  mechanical  philosophy  with  much  system. 
Your  solution  of  the  locomotive  question  does  not 
thoroughly  sift  the  whole  of  the  problem.  We  do 
not  understand  in  what  you  suppose  the  weakness 
of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  matter  to  lie.  The 
weakness  of  your  own  solution  is,  we  believe,  that 
which  you  suppose  to  constitute  its  strength,  viz., 
your  refusing  to  ascribe  to  the  adhesion  of  the  rim 
of  the  driving  and  rail  the  office  of  a moving  force. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  external  to  engine ; 
and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  real  source 
of  motion.  Imagine  an  engine  in  which  the  cylin- 


ders are  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  and  attempt 
to  apply  your  method  to  such  a case  ; or  make  a 
similar  trial  in  case  of  a paddle-wheel  steamer,  and 
you  will,  if  we  do  not  mistake  you,  agree  with  us 
in  the  conclusion  that  your  own,  and  not  the  old 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is  defective.  In  fact, 
the  old  method  includes  all  that  is  just  in  your 
own.  Either  the  matter  must  rest  here,  or  you 
must  forward  us  a re-statement  of  your  theory  as 
concise  as  possible. 

H.  L.  Phillips. — Yours  came  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  this  number. 

Erratum. — Last  number,  page  54,  col.  2,  line  24 
from  bottom,  for  “ tube’*  read  “ cube.” 
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ALDRIDGE’S  PATENT  FLUID  METERS  AND  TAPS. 

(Patent  dated  May  25,  1855.) 

Mr.  Edward  Aldridcie,  manager  of  the  Boston  Waterworks,  Lincoln,  has  recently 
introduced  an  improvement  in  water  meters,  by  which  their  construction  is  rendered  very 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  a flexible  diaphragm 
fitted  inside  a spherical  or  other  suitably-shaped  vessel,  into  which  water  or  gas  or  other 
liquid  or  fluid  is  alternately  admitted  or  expelled  through  a slide,  similar  to  the  slide  valve 
of  a steam  engine,  and  which  diaphragm  is  worked  by  a rod  passing  through  a stuffing 
box  at  one  side  of  the  vessel  and  connected  to  the  flexible  diaphragm ; the  quantity  of 
liquid  or  fluid  passing  through  the  vessel  being  registered  by  any  suitable  registering 
arrangement,  worked  by  the  rod  which  sets  the  slide  in  motion ; also,  an  improvement  in 
taps  for  regulating  the  flow  of  liquids,  which  consists  in  casting  or  otherwise  fitting  upon 
a shaft,  a cam  or  cxcentric  which  bears  upon  the  spindle  of  a valve  which  is  kept  in  its 
seat  and  closed  by  a pressure  of  liquid  upon  it : on  turning  the  shaft,  the  rise  of  the  cam 
forces  back  the  spindle  and  valve,  and  opens  for  the  liquid  a passage,  which  is  small  or  wide, 
according  to  the  swell  of  the  cam  and  the  amount  of  turn  given  to  the  shaft. 

In  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page  is  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  improved 
meter,  and  also  the  improved  tap,  are  constructed.  Fig.  1 represents  a sectional  and  fig.  2 
an  end  elevation.  A,  A,  is  a cast-iron  bed  or  base  plate,  for  supporting  the  working  parts 
of  the  meter  or  engine,  when  this  apparatus  is  used  as  such.  B,  B,  is  a metal  vessel, 
formed  in  two  parts  or  halves,  bolted  together ; C is  a flexible  diaphragm,  the  edge  of 
which  is  inserted  between  the  halves  of  the  vessel  B,  and  the  whole  bolted  together;  D is 
a rod  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  C by  means  of  two  plates,  o a,  tapped  and  screwed  on  each 
side  of  the  diaphragm.  This  rod  works  through  a stuffing  box,  E,  in  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  is  connected  by  the  links,  b,  to  the  lever,  F,  centred  at  c,  on  a projecting  stud  pin 
fixed  in  a standard  or  bracket,  G,  bolted  to  the  base  plate,  A.  At  the  top  of  this  lever  is 
fixed  a balance  weight,  H,  having  a set  screw,  d,  passing  through  it  to  the  lever,  by  means 
of  which  the  balance  weight  can  be  set  at  any  required  position  upon  the  lever,  according 
to  the  pressure  of  the  liquids.  I is  a valve  box,  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  B ; and 
K K,  are  passages,  which  alternately  form  the  inflow  and  outlet  for  the  liquid  or  fluid  ; L, 
is  the  valve  rod,  which  passes  through  the  stuffing  box,  e,  and  is  connected  at  one  end  to 
the  slide  valve,  M,  and  at  the  opposite  eud  to  the  lever,  F,  by  means  of  a cross  head,  f, 
working  in  a double  slot,  g,  as  shown,  so  that  the  lever  may  have  a greater  stroke  than  the 
valve  rod,  L ; N is  a short  lever,  working  upon  a joint  fixed  to  the  base  plate,  A,  and 
fitted  with  two  flexible  springs  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  or  other  material.  Tiiis  lever 
and  the  springs  are  to  prevent  the  lever,  F,  from  falling  over  directly  it  has  passed  the  ver- 
tical line,  and  serve  in  combination  with  the  slot,  g,  to  keep  the  valve  open  until  the  vessel,  B, 
is  filled  with  the  liquid  or  fluid;  after  which  the  lever,  F,  is  liberated  from  the  lever,  N, 
and  the  sudden  jerk  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  lever,  F,  and  balance  weight  gives  to  the 
cross  head,  /,  a blow  sufficient  to  reverse  the  slide,  and  allow  the  water  or  other  liquid  or 
fluid  in  the  vessel  to  flow  out,  and  a fresh  charge  to  flow  in.  O is  a rod  fixed  in  a stud  pin 
in  the  lever,  F,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  registering  apparatus,  P ; 
Q is  the  inlet  pipe  to  the  vessel,  B,  which  is  fitted  with  the  improved  regulating  tap  ; g is 
a spindle  or  shaft,  having  a cam  or  excentric,  h,  cast  upon  it,  or  otherwise  fitted  thereon 
or  thereto.  Fig.  3 represents  a detached  view  of  this  cam.  The  spindle,  g,  works  in  a step 
in  the  body  of  the  tap,  and  the  top  part  passes  through  the  screwed  cap,  i.  k is  a spindle 
valve,  which  is  fitted  into  its  seat  with  the  back  part  towards  the  pressure,  the  spindle  of 
the  valve  working  up  against  the  lower  side  of  the  cam.  On  turning  the  spindle,  g,  the 
rise  on  the  cam  forces  back  the  valve,  and  thereby  admits  the  inflow  of  the  water.  When 
the  cam  ceases  to  act  against  the  spindle  of  the  valve,  tho  pressure  of  the  liquid  or  fluid 
serves  to  keep  the  valve  close  in  its  seat.  It  is  the  outflow  pipe,  fitted  with  a similar  valve 
and  cam  to  those  just  before  described.  To  employ  this  meter  as  a motive  power  engine, 
the  rod,  D,  passing  through  the  side  of  the  vessel  containing  the  diaphragm,  has  to  be 
connected  to  the  machinery  to  be  worked.  An  engine  may  have  two  rods  working  in  the 
same  line  connected  to  the  diaphragm,  one  passing  through  one  side  and  the  other  through 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel. 
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FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RE. 
SEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

( Continued  from  j>age  56.) 

Faraday  concludes  this  “ Series  ” of  bis 
Researches,  with  some  “ General  Consi- 
derations,” from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : 

“ (2417.)  Such  are  the  facts,  which,  in 
addition  to  those  presented  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  light,  establish  a magnetic  action 
or  condition  of  matter  new  to  our  know- 
ledge. Under  this  action,  an  elongated 
portion  of  such  matter  usually  places  itself 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force ; this  result  may  be  resolved  into  the 
simpler  one  of  repulsion  of  the  matter  by 
either  magnetic  pole.  The  set  of  the 
elongated  portion,  or  the  repulsion  of  the 
whole  mass,  continues  as  long  as  the  mag- 
netic force  is  sustained,  and  ceases  with  its 
cessation. 

“ (2418.)  By  the  exertion  of  this  new 
condition  of  force,  the  body  moved  may 
pass  either  along  the  magnetic  lines  or  across 
them ; and  it  may  move  along  or  across 
them  in  either  or  any  direction.  So  that 
two  portions  of  matter,  simultaneously  sub- 
ject to  this  power,  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  as  if  they  were  mutually 
attracted,  or  recede  as  if  mutually  repelled. 
All  the  phenomena  resolve  themselves  into 
this,  that  a portion  of  such  matter,  when 
under  magnetic  action,  tends  to  move  from 
stronger  to  weaker  places  or  points  of 
force.  When  the  substance  is  surrounded 
by  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  equal  power 
on  all  sides,  it  does  not  tend  to  move,  and 
is  then  in  marked  contradistinction  with  a 
linear  current  of  electricity  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

“ (2419.)  This  condition  and  effect  is 
new,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  exertion  of 
power  by  a magnet  over  bodies  previously 
supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  its  influence, 
hut  is  new  as  a magnetic  action,  presenting 
us  with  a second  mode  in  which  the  mag- 
netic power  can  exert  its  influence.  These 
two  modes  are  in  the  same  general  antithe- 
tical relation  to  each  other  as  positive  and 
negative  in  electricity,  or  as  northness  and 
southness  in  polarity,  or  as  the  lines  of 
electric  and  magnetic  force  in  magneto- 
electricity  ; and  the  diamagnetic  phenomena 
are  the  more  important,  because  they  extend 
largely,  and  in  a new  direction,  that  charac- 
ter of  duality  which  the  magnetic  force 
already,  in  a certain  degree,  was  known  to 
possess. 

•->  “ (2420.)  All  matter  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  magnetic  force  as  universally  as 
it  is  to  the  gravitating,  the  electric,  and  the 
chemical  or  cohesive  forces  ; for  that  which 
is  not  affected  by  it  in  the  manner  of  ordi- 


nary magnetic  action  is  affected  in  the 
manner  I have  now  described ; the  matter 
possessing  for  the  time  the  solid  or  fluid 
state.  Hence  substances  appear  to  arrange 
themselves  into  two  great  divisions — the 
magnetic  and  that  which  I have  called  the 
diamagnetic  classes ; and  between  these 
classes  the  contrast  is  so  great  and  direct, 
though  varying  in  degree,  that  where  a sub- 
stance from  the  one  class  will  be  attracted, 
a body  from  the  other  will  be  repelled  ; and 
where  a bar  of  the  one  will  assume  a certain 
position,  a bar  of  the  other  will  acquire  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  it. 

“ (2421.)  As  yet  I have  not  found  a 
single  solid  or  fluid  body,  not  being  a mix- 
ture, that  is  perfectly  neutral  in  relation  to 
the  two  lists ; that  is,  that  is  neither  at- 
tracted nor  repelled  in  air.  It  would,  pro- 
bably, be  important  to  the  consideration  of 
magnetic  action  to  know  if  there  were  any 
natural  simple  substance  possessing  this 
condition  in  the  solid  or  fluid  state.  Of 
compound  or  mixed  bodies  there  may  be 
many  ; and  as  it  may  be  important  to  the 
advancement  of  experimental  investigation, 

I will  describe  the  principles  on  which  such 
a substance  was  prepared  when  required  for 
use  as  a circumambient  medium. 

“ (2422.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  pro- 
perties of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies 
are  in  opposition  as  regards  their  dynamic 
effect;  and,  therefore,  that  by  a due  mixture 
of  bodies  from  each  class  a substance  having 
any  intermediate  degree  of  the  property  of 
either  may  be  obtained.  Protosulphate  of 
iron  belongs  to  the  magnetic,  and  water  to 
the  diamagnetic  class ; and  using  these 
substances,  I found  it  easy  to  make  a solution 
which  was  neither  attracted  nor  repelled, 
nor  pointed  when  in  air.  Such  a solution 
pointed  axially  when  surrounded  by  water. 
If  made  somewhat  weaker  in  respect  of  the 
iron,  it  would  point  axially  in  water,  but 
equatorially  in  air ; and  it  could  be  made  to 
pass  more  and  more  into  the  magnetic  or 
the  diamagnetic  class  by  the  addition  of 
more  sulphate  of  iron,  or  more  water. 

• * • • • 

“ (2424.)  The  endeavour  to  form  a ge- 
neral list  of  substances,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  knowledge,  would  be 
very  premature ; the  one  below  is  given, 
therefore,  only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  the  singular  association  under 
which  bodies  come  in  relation  to  magnetic 
force,  and  for  the  purpose  of  general  refer- 
ence hereafter ; — Iron,*  nickel,  cobalt,  man- 
ganese, palladium,  crown-glass,  platinum, 
osmium,  0°  air  and  vacuum,  arsenic,  aether, 


* This  list  of  substances  should  have  been  ar- 
ranged vertically  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
—Ed.  M.M. 
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alcohol,  gold,  water,  mercury,  flint-glass, 
tin,  heavy-glass,  antimony,  phosphorus, 
bismuth. 

“ (2425).  It  is  very  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  metals  are  the  substances  which 
stand  at  the  extremities  of  the  list,  being, 
of  all  bodies,  those  which  are  most  power- 
fully opposed  to  each  other  in  their  mag- 
netic condition.  It  is  also  a very  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  these  differences 
and  departures  from  the  medium  condition 
are  in  the  metals  at  the  two  extremes,  iron 
and  bismuth,  associated  with  a small  con- 
ducting power  for  electricity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  contrast  between  these  metals,  as 
to  their  fibrous  and  granular  state,  their 
malleable  and  brittle  character,  will  press 
upon  the  mind  whilst  contemplating  the 
possible  condition  of  their  molecules  when 
subjected  to  magnetic  force. 

“ (2426.)  In  reference  to  the  metals,  as 
well  as  the  diamagnetics  not  of  that  class, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  have  such  an  answer  to 
the  opinion  that  all  bodies  are  magnetic  as 
iron,  as  does  not  consist  in  a mere  negation 
of  that  which  is  affirmed,  hut  in  proof  that 
they  are  in  a different  and  opposed  state, 
and  are  able  to  counteract  a very  consider- 
able degree  of  magnetic  force. 

“ (2427.)  As  already  stated,  the  magnetic 
force  is  so  strikingly  distinct  in  its  action 
upon  bodies  of  the  magnetic  and  the  dia- 
magnetic class ; that  when  it  causes  the 
attraction  of  the  one,  it  produces  the  repul- 
sion of  the  other.  And  this  we  cannot 
help  referring  in  some  way  to  an  action 
upon  the  molecules  or  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
stances acted  upon,  by  which  they  are 
thrown  into  different  conditions,  and  af- 
fected accordingly.  In  that  point  of  view 
it  is  very  striking  to  compare  the  results 
with  those  which  are  presented  to  us  by  a 
polarised  ray,  especially  as  then  a remark- 
able difference  comes  into  view ; for  if 
transparent  bodies  be  taken  from  the  two 
classes,  as,  for  instance,  heavy  glass  or 
water  from  the  diamagnetic,  and  a piece  of 
green  glass  or  a solution  of  green  vitriol 
from  the  magnetic  class,  then  a given  line 
of  magnetic  force  will  cause  the  repulsion 
of  the  one  and  the  attraction  of  the  other  ; 
but  this  same  line  of  force,  which  thus 
affcots  the  particles  so  differently,  affects 
the  polarised  ray  when  passing  through 
them  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  both 
cases  ; for  the  two  bodies  cause  its  rotation 
in  the  same  direction. 

“ (2428.)  This  consideration  becomes 
even  more  important  when  we  connect  it 
with  the  diamagnetic  and  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  bodies  which  rotate  a polarized 
ray.  Thus  the  iron  solution  and  a piece  of 
quartz,  having  the  power  to  rotate  a ray, 
point  by  the  influence  of  the  same  line  of 


magnetic  force,  the  one  axially  and  the 
other  equatorially  j but  the  rotation  which 
is  impressed  on  a ray  of  light  by  these  two 
bodies,  as  far  as  they  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  magnetic  force,  is  the 
same  for  both.  Further,  this  rotation  is 
quite  independent  of,  and  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  quartz  in  a most  important  point; 
for  the  quartz  by  itself  can  only  rotate  the 
ray  in  the  one  direction,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetic  force  it  can  rotate 
it, both  to  the  right  and  left,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  ray.  Or,  if  two  pieces  of 
quartz  (or  two  tubes  of  oil  of  turpentine) 
be  taken,  which  can  rotate  the  ray  different 
ways,  the  further  rotative  force  manifested 
by  them  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
magnetism,  is  always  the  same  way:  and 
the  direction  of  that  way  may  be  made 
either  to  the  right  or  left  in  either  crystal 
of  quartz.  All  this  time  the  contrast  be- 
between  the  quartz  as  a diamagnetic,  and 
the  solution  of  iron  as  a magnetic  body,  re- 
mains undisturbed.  Certain  considerations 
regarding  the  character  of  a ray,  arising 
from  these  contrasts,  press  strongly  on  my 
mind,  which,  when  I have  had  time  to  sub- 
mit them  to  further  experiment,  I hope  to 
present  to  the  society. 

“ (2429.)  Theoretically,  an  explanation 
of  the  movements  of  the  diamagnetic  bodies, 
and  all  the  dynamic  phenomena  consequent 
upon  the  action  of  magnets  on  them, 
might  be  offered  in  the  supposition  that 
magnetic  induction  caused  in  them  a con- 
trary state  to  that  which  it  produced  in 
magnetic  matter ; that  is,  that  if  a particle 
of  each  kind  of  matter  were  placed  in  the 
magnetic  field  both  would  become  mag- 
netic, and  each  would  have  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  resultant  of  magnetic  force  passing 
through  it ; but  the  particle  of  magnetic 
matter  would  have  its  north  and  south 
poles  opposite  or  facing  towards  the  con- 
trary poles  of  the  inducing  magnet,  whereas 
with  the  diamagnetic  particles  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case;  and  hence  would  result 
approximation  in  the  one  substance,  reces- 
sion in  the  other. 

“ (2430.)  Upon  Ampere’s  theory,  this 
view  would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposition, 
that,  as  currents  are  induced  in  iron  and 
magnetics  parallel  to  those  existing  in  the 
inducing  magnet  or  battery  wire ; so  in 
bismuth,  heavy  glass,  and  diamagnetic 
bodies,  the  currents  induced  are  in  the 
contrary  direction.  This  would  make  the 
currents  in  diamagnetics  the  same  in  direc- 
tion as  those  which  are  induced  in  diamag- 
netic conductors  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inducing  current;  and  those  in  magnetic 
bodies  the  same  as  those  produced  at  the 
cessation  of  the  same  inducing  current. 
No  difficulty  would  occur  as  respects  non- 
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conducting  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  sub- 
stances, because  the  hypothetical  currents 
are  supposed  to  exist  not  iu  the  mass,  but 
round  the  particles  of  the  matter. 

" (2131.)  As  far  as  experiment  yet  bears 
upon  such  a notion,  we  may  observe  that  the 
known  inductive  effects  upon  masses  of 
magnetic  and  diamagnetic  metals  are  the 
tame.  If  a straight  rod  of  iron  be  carried 
across  magnetic  lines  of  force,  or  if  it,  or  a 
helix  of  iron  rods  or  wire,  be  held  near  a 
magnet,  as  the  power  in  it  rises,  electric 
currents  are  induced,  which  move  through 
the  bars  or  helix  in  certain  detorminate 
directions.  If  a bar  or  helix  of  bismuth  be 
employed  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
currents  are  again  induced,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  direction  as  in  the  iron,  so  that  here 
no  difference  occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
duced current,  and  not  very  much  in  force, 
nothing  like  so  much,  indeed,  as  between 
the  current  induced  in  either  of  these  me- 
tals ]and  a metal  taken  from  near  the 
neutral  point.  Still  there  is  this  difference 
remaining  between  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment and  the  hypothetical  case ; that 
in  the  former  the  induction  is  manifested 
by  currents  in  the  masses,  whilst  in  the 
latter,  that  is,  in  the  special  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  effects,  the  currents,  if  they 
exist,  are  probably  about  the  particles  of 
the  matter.” 

Faraday  next  proceeds  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  peculiar  neutral  condi- 
tion of  air  and  gases  in  these  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  experiments. 

(2432.)  The  magnetic  relation  of  aeri- 
form substances  is  exceedingly  remarkable. 
That  oxygen  or  nitrogen  gas  should  stand  in 
aposition  intermediate  between  the  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  classes ; that  it  should 
occupy  the  place  which  no  solid  or  liquid 
element  can  take  ; that  it  should  show  no 
change  in  its  relations  by  rarefaction  to  any 
possible  degree,  or  even  when  the  space  it 
occupies  passes  into  a vacuum  ; that  it 
should  be  the  same  magnetically  with 
any  other  gas  or  vapour ; that  it  should 
not  take  its  place  at  one  end  but  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  great  series  of 
bodies ; and  that  all  gases  or  vapours 
should  be  alike,  from  the  rarest  state  of 
hydrogen  to  the  densest  state  of  carbonic 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  or  tether  vapour,  are 
points  so  striking,  as  to  persuade  one  at 
once  that  air  must  have  a great  and  per- 
haps an  active  part  to  play  in  the  physical 
and  terrestrial  arrangement  of  magnetic 
forces. 

“ (2433.)  At  one  time  I looked  to  air 
and  gases  as  the  bodies  which,  allowing 
attenuation  of  their  substance  without  addi- 
tion, would  permit  of  the  observation  of 
corresponding  variations  in  their  magnetic 
properties!  but  now  all  such  power  by 


rarefaction  appears  to  be  taken  away  ; and 
though  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a liquid  medi- 
um which  shall  act  with  other  bodies  as  air 
does  (2422),  still  it  is  not  truly  in  the  same 
relation  to  them ; neither  does  it  allow  of 
dilution,  for  to  add  water  or  any  such  sub- 
stance is  to  add  to  the  diamagnetic  power 
of  the  liquid;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
convert  it  into  vapour  and  so  dilute  it  by 
heat,  it  would  pass  into  the  class  of  gases 
and  be  magnetically  undistinguishable  from 
the  rest. 

“(2434.)  It  is  also  very  remarkable  to 
observe  the  apparent  disappearance  of  mag- 
netic condition  and  effect  when  bodies  as- 
sume the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state,  com- 
paring it  at  the  same  time  with  the  similar 
relation  to  light ; for  as  yet  no  gas  or  vapour 
has  been  made  to  show  any  magnetic  in- 
fluence over  the  polarised  ray,  even  by  the 
use  of  powers  far  more  than  enough  to  ma- 
nifest such  action  freely  in  liquid  and  solid 
bodies. 

“(2435.)  Whether  the  negative  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  gases  and  vapours 
depend  upon  the  smaller  quantity  of  matter 
in  a given  volume,  or  whether  they  are  di- 
rect consequences  of  the  altered  physical 
condition  of  the  substance,  is  a point  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  theory  of  mag- 
netism. • • 

“ (2436.)  The  remarkable  condition  of 
air  and  its  relation  to  bodies  taken  from  the 
magnetic  and  the  diamagnetic  classes, 
causes  it  to  point  equatorially  in  the  former 
and  axially  in  the  latter.  Or,  if  the  experi- 
ment presents  its  results  under  the  form  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  air  moves  as 
if  repelled  in  a magnetic  medium,  and  at- 
tracted in  a medium  from  the  diamagnetic 
class.  Hence  it  seems  as  if  the  air  were 
magnetic  when  compared  with  diamagnetic 
bodies,  and  of  the  latter  class  when  com- 
pared to  magnetic  bodies. 

“ (2437.)  This  result  I have  considered 
as  explained  by  the  assumption  that  bis- 
muth and  its  congeners  are  absolutely  re- 
pelled by  the  magnetic  poles,  and  would,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon  than  the  magnet  and  the  bis- 
muth, be  equally  repelled.  So  also  with  the 
iron  and  its  similars,  the  attraction  has  been 
assumed  as  a direct  result  of  the  mutual 
action  of  them  and  the  magnets;  further, 
these  actions  have  been  admitted  as  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  pointing  of  the  air 
both  axially  and  equatorially,  as  also  for  its 
apparent  attraction  and  repulsion ; the  ef- 
fect in  these  cases  being  considered  as  due 
to  the  travelling  of  the  air  to  those  positions 
which  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  bodies 
tended  to  leave. 

“ (2438.)  The  effects  with  air,  are,  however, 
in  these  results  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  were  obtained  with  the  solutions  of 
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iron  of  various  strength,  (2365.)  where 
all  the  bodies  belonged  to  the  magne- 
tic class,  and  where  the  effect  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  greater  or  smaller  de- 
gree of  magnetic  power  possessed  by  the 
solutions.  A weak  solution  in  a stronger 
pointed  equatorially,  and  was  repelled  like 
a diamagnetic,  not  because  it  did  not  tend 
by  attraction  to  an  axial  position,  but  be- 
cause it  tended  to  that  position  with  less 
force  than  the  matter  around  it ; so  the 
question  will  enter  the  mind,  whether  the 
diamagnetics  when  in  air  are  repelled  and 
tend  to  the  equatorial  position  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  the  air  is  more  magnetic 
than  they  are,  and  tends  to  occupy  the  axial 
space.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  all  bodies 
were  magnetic  in  different  degrees,  form- 
ing one  great  series  from  end  to  end,  with 
air  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  the  ef- 
fects would  take  place,  as  they  do  actually 
occur.  Anybody  from  the  middlo  part  of 
the  series  would  point  equatorially  in  the 
bodies  above  it,  and  axially  in  those  beneath 
it ; for  the  matter  which,  like  bismuth, 
goes  from  a strong  to  a weak  point  of  action, 
may  do  so,  only  because  that  substance 
which  is  already  at  the  place  of  weak  action 
tends  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  action 
is  strong ; just  as  in  electrical  induction, 
the  bodies  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  force 
are  drawn  into  the  shortest  line  of  action; 
and  so  air  in  water,  as  even  under  mercury 
is,  or  appears  to  be,  drawn  towards  the  mag- 
netic pole. 

“(2439.)  But  if  this  were  the  true  view, 
and  air  had  such  power  amongst  other 
bodies  as  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  them,  then 
one  would  be  led  to  expect  that  rarefaction 
of  the  air  would  affect  its  place,  rendering  it 
perhaps  more  diamagnetic,  or  at  all  events, 
altering  its  position  in  the  list.  If  such 
were  the  ease,  bodies  that  set  equatorially 
in  it,  in  one  state  of  density,  would,  as  it 
varied,  change  their  position,  and  at  last  set 
axially;  but  this  they  do  not  do;  and 
whether  the  rarefied  air  be  compared  with 
the  magnetic  or  the  diamagnetic  class,  or 
even  with  dense  air,  it  keeps  its  place. 

“ (2440.)  Such  a view  would  also  make 
mere  space  magnetic,  and  precisely  to  the 
same  degree  as  air  and  gases.  Now,  though 
it  may  very  well  be,  that  Bpace,  air  and 
gases,  have  the  same  general  relation  to 
magnetic  force,  it  seems  to  me  a great  addi- 
tional assumption  to  suppose  that  they  are 
all  absolutely  magnetic,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a series  of  bodies,  rather  than  to  suppose  that 
they  are  in  a normal  or  zero  state.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  I incline  to  the  former 
view,  and  consequently  to  the  opinion  that 
diamagnetics  have  a specific  action,  antithe- 
tically distinct  from  ordinary  magnetic  ac- 
tion, and  have  thus  presented  us  with  a mag- 
netic property  new  to  our  knowledge.” 


We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  these 
"general  considerations,”  but  we  have  al- 
ready extracted  so  largely  from  this  paper, 
that  we  must  be  content  with  a few  sen- 
tences more,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  for  further  information. 

“(2447.)  When  we  consider  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  earth  as  a whole,  without 
reference  to  its  possible  relation  to  the  sun, 
and  reflect  upon  the  enormous  amount  of 
diamagnetic  matters,  which  to  our  know- 
ledge, form  its  crust;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  magnetic  curves  of  a certain  amount 
of  force  and  universal  in  their  presence,  are 
passing  through  these  matters  and  keeping 
them  constantly  in  that  state  of  tension,  and 
therefore,  of  action,  which  I hope  success- 
fully to  have  developed,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  some  great  purpose  of  utility  to  the 
system,  and  us  its  inhabitants,  is  thereby 
fulfilled,  which  now  we  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  searching  out. 

“ (2449.)  Though  the  general  disposition 
of  the  magnetic  curves,  which  permeate  and 
surround  our  globe,  resemble  those  of  a 
very  short  magnet,  and  therefore  give  lines 
of  force  rapidly  diverging  in  their  general 
form,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  system  pre- 
vents us  from  observing  any  diminution  of 
their  power  within  small  limits ; so  that 
probably  any  attempt  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  observe  the  tendency  of  matter  to 
pass  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  of  ac- 
tion would  fail.  Theoretically,  however, 
and  at  first  sight,  I think  a pound  of  bis- 
muth or  of  water,  estimated  at  the  equator, 
where  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  dip, 
ought  to  weigh  less  when  taken  into  lati- 
tudes where  the  dip  is  considerable,  whilst  a 
pound  of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  ought, 
under  the  same  change  of  circumstances,  to 
weigh  more.  If  such  should  really  prove  to 
be  the  case,  then  a ball  of  iron,  and  another 
of  bismuth,  attached  to  the  ends  of  a deli- 
cate balance  beam,  should  cause  that  beam 
to  take  different  inclinations  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; and  it  does 
not  seem  quite  impossible  lhat  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  one  of  the  conditions  of 
terrestrial  magnetic  force  might  be  con- 
structed on  such  a principle. 

“ (2450.)  If  one  might  speculate  upon 
the  effect  of  the  whole  system  of  curves 
upon  very  large  masses,  and  these  masses 
were  in  plates  or  rings,  then  they  would, 
according  to  analogy  with  the  magnetic 
field,  place  themselves  equatorially.  If 
Saturn  were  a magnet,  as  the  earth  is,  and 
his  ring  composed  of  diamagnetic  sub- 
stances, the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  forces 
would  be  to  place  it  in  the  position  which  it 
actually  has. 

“(2451.)  It  is  a curious  sight  to  see  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  of  beef,  or  an  apple,  or  a 
bottle  of  water  repelled  by  a magnet,  or, 
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taking  the  leaf  of  a tree,  and  hanging  it  up 
between  the  poles,  to  oj^erve  it  take  an 
equatorial  position.  Whether  any  similar 
effects  occur  in  nature  among  the  myriads 
of  forms  which,  upon  all  parts  of  its  surface, 
are  surrounded  by  air,  and  are  subject  to 
the  action  of  lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  a 
question  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
future  observation. 

“ (2452.)  Of  the  interior  of  the  Earth  we 
know  nothing ; but  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  is  of  a high  tempera- 
ture. On  this  supposition  I have  recently 
remarked,  that  at  a certain  distance  from 
the  surface  downwards,  magnetic  substances 
must  be  entirely  destitute  either  of  the 
power  of  retaining  magnetism,  or  becoming 
magnetio  by  induction  from  currents  in  the 
crust  or  otherwise.  ( Philos . Mag.,  1845, 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  3.)  This  is  evidently  an 
error.  That  the  iron,  &c.,  can  retain  no 
magnetic  condition  of  itself  is  very  probably 
true  i but  that  the  magnetio  metals,  and  all 
their  compounds,  retain  a certain  power  of 
becoming  magnetic  by  induction,  whatever 
their  temperature,  has  now  been  proved. 

“ 2344,  &c.)  The  deep  magnetic  con- 
tents of  the  earth,  therefore,  though  they 
probably  do  not  constitute  of  themselves  a 
central  magnet,  are  put  in  the  condition  to 
act  as  a very  weak  iron  core  to  the  cur- 
rents arouud  them,  or  other  reducing  ac- 
tions, and  very  likely  are  highly  important 
in  this  respect.  What  the  effect  of  the 
diamagnetic  part  may  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  inductive  forces,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  state  ; but,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  observe  such  bodies  have  not  their 
power  diminished  by  heat. 

(2453.)  If  the  sun  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  magnetism  of  the  globe,  then  it  is 
probable  that  part  of  its  effect  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  light  that  comes  to  us  from  it ; 
and  in  that  expectation  the  air  seems  most 
strikingly  placed  round  our  sphere,  investing 
it  with  a transparent  diamagnetic,  which 
therefore  is  permeable  to  his  rays,  and  at 
the  same  time  moving  with  great  velocity 
across  them.  Such  conditions  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  magnetism  being 
there  generated ; but  I shall  do  better  to 
refrain  from  giving  expression  to  these 
rsgue  thoughts  (though  they  will  press  in 
upon  the  mind),  and  first  submitting  them 
to  rigid  investigation  by  experiment;  if 
they  prove  worthy,  then  present  them  here- 
after to  the  Royal  Society.”  ' 

We  have  thus  given,  in  Faraday's  own 
words,  a tolerably  copious  description  of  the 
principal  facts  and  views  respecting  his  two 
grand  discoveries  of  the  Action  of  Magnetism 
n Light  and  Diamagnetism.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  convey  anything  like  a satis- 
factory notion  of  these  subjects  to  our 
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readers  without  making  very  extensive  ex- 
tracts from  Faraday’s  work  ; and  as  it  is,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  omit  much  that  we 
should  have  liked  to  quote,  and  which  would 
have  thrown  additional  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena. The  succeeding  series  of  these 
“Researches”  are  on  the  Connection  of 
Diamagnetism  and  the  Crystalline  Forms 
of  Bodies  ; to  which  we  shall  proceed  in  our 
next  “Notice,”  and  endeavour  to  give  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of 
Faraday’s  results  in  that  portion  of  the 
subject.  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  WAGES  OF  ARTIZANS  IN 
THE  ROYAL  DOCKYARDS. 

Great  dissatisfaction  prevails  just  now 
among  the  artizaus — particularly  the  ship- 
wrights— of  the  Government  dockyards,  in 
consequence  of  the  striking  discrepancy 
which  exists  between  the  wages  received  by 
them,  and  those  obtained  (in  many  cases  by 
far  inferior  workmen),  in  private  ship-build- 
ing yards.  This  feeling  rose  so  high  last 
week  in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  that  after 
having  fruitlessly  waited  for  some  time  for 
the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  authorities,  to  investigate 
the  grounds  of  their  complaints,  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  shipwrights  went  in  a body,  to 
the  principal  officers  of  that  establishment, 
to  seek  redress.  For  a long  time  past,  the 
Admiralty  have  made  but  one  reply  to  each 
and  all  of  the  allegations  made  by  the  work- 
men respecting  the  lowness  of  their  pay, 
and  this  reply  is  in  substance  as  follows ; 
“ The  constancy  of  the  employment  offered 
you  in  the  royal  service,  and  the  pension 
you  will  be  entitled  to  receive  after  you  have 
worn  yourselves  out  in  that  service,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  the  excess  of 
wages  received  by  workmen  in  the  private 
service.” 

Now  while  we  frankly  admit  that  each  of 
the  considerations  here  mentioned  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  we  most  entirely  deny 
that  they  can  be  shown  to  possess  the  value 
claimed  for  them.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
ship-building,  and  consequently  ship-repair- 
ing, have  recently  so  much  increased,  and 
continue  to  so  much  increase,  that  any 
skilful  and  sober  shipwright  may  safely 
rely  upon  steady  and  continuous  employ- 
ment; and,  in  the  second  place,  every 
schoolboy  knows  how  small  a trifle  a week, 
paid  into  an  Assurance  Society,  from  the 
age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  an  annuity  of  £2d  or  £24 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years.*  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a notorious 


* Practically  but  comparatively  few  men  are 
pensioned  off  from  the  dockyards  much  before  the 
age  of  sixty. 
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fact,  that  shipwrights  frequently  earn  in  pri- 
vate ship-building  yards,  not  less  than  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  or  even  more 
shillings  per  day  above  the  wages  paid  in 
the  Royal  dockyards. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  shipwrights 
in  the  Government  yards  are  actually  com- 
pelled to  purchase  constancy  of  employ- 
ment (which  hundreds  of  them  would  com- 
mand elsewhere),  and  a pension  of  £20  a 
year  (not  to  be  demanded  till  they  become 
decrepit),  at  the  rate  of  several  shillings, 
ready  cash,  per  day ! The  exaction  is  so 
monstrous,  that  the  men  are  not  only  justi- 
fied in  their  resistance  to  it,  but  are  really 
bound,  in  justice  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  oppose  it  by  all  prudent  and 
legitimate  means. 

An  organized  demonstration  in  favour  of 
an  advance  of  wages  in  a dockyard  differs 
from  a similar  movement  in  private  ser- 
vices in  one  important  respect  j for,  while 
the  latter  is  directed  against  an  employer, 
the  former  is  directed  against  persons  who  are 
merely  administrators  of  the  public  funds. 
Neither  a superintendent  of  a dockyard, 
nor  the  surveyor  of  the  Navy,  nor  a lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  an  employer,  in  the 
same  sense  as  is  a proprietor  of  a factory  or 
of  a shipyard.  They  are  but  servants  them- 
selves, and  are  to  be  held  responsible  to 
others  for  their  acts.  Therefore  in  opposing 
any  unjust  regulation  of  theirs,  the  work- 
men do  not  necessarily  incur  the  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  to  those  who  attempt 
to  coerce  capitalists  in  their  business  trans- 
actions. This  consideration  is  very  im- 
portant, and  has  great  weight  with  the 
workmen  themselves,  many  hundreds  of 
whom  are  among  the  most  orderly  and  well- 
regulated  artizans  of  this  country. 

This  wages  question,  like  many  other  of 
the  evils  of  our  dockyards,  springs  from  the 
predominance  of  the  naval  influence  there 
exerted  over  that  of  the  mechanical  officers. 
Post  captains  and  admirals  are  by  their  pro- 
fessional training  totally  disqualified  for 
many  of  the  duties  they  assume  at  the  Ad- 
miralty and  in  our  dockyards.  This  is  a 
matter  from  which  immense  injury  to  the 
public  service  springs,  and  is  too  deep  to  be 
discussed  here.  The  past  year  or  two  has 
seen  more  than  one  man  who  is  known  to 
be  a valuable  quarter-deck  officer,  stretch 
his  flag  over  a dockyard  in  which  he  has 
done  but  little  more  than  supervise  the  re- 
moval of  stray  chips  and  fragments  of  grass 
from  the  thoroughfares,  and  interfere  with 
and  impede  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
operations  so  improperly  committed  to  his 
control. 


ON  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

CONDITION  OF  THE  RIVER 

THAMES. 

A paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the 
evening  of  January  22,  1856,  by  Mr.  H. 
Robinson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E. 

In  a preliminary  sketch  it  was  shown, 
that  the  Thames  had  always  excited  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  country,  and  that 
some  change,  or  projected  improvement  in 
its  condition,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  excluded 
from  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  principal  statistical  facts  connected 
with  the  river  were  enumerated. 

A description  was  then  given  of  the 
various  abuses  which  existed,  during  the 
last  century,  in  the  management  of  the 
upper  navigation,  and  the  efforts  made  to 
improve  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
river. 

Leaving  the  upper  navigation  of  the 
river,  the  paper  then  referred  to  its  condi- 
tion in  that  part  within  the  bounds  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  various  schemes  for  embanking  the 
shores  were  then  alluded  to,  and  the  par- 
tial good  already  affected  was  noted. 
Among  the  larger  designs  were  those  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Mr.  Martin,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burges,  and  others. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  having  been 
occupied  in  considering  the  Thames  as  a 
highway  for  commerce,  the  latter  portion 
was  devoted  to  describing  the  other  func- 
tions which  it,  in  common  with  all  rivers, 
was  intended  to  fulfil,  the  condition  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  the  means  proposed 
for  restoring  it  to  something  like  its  normal 
condition. 

The  various  causes  which  had  induced 
the  present  polluted  condition  of  the 
Thames  were  next  described. 

A short  history  was  then  given  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  late  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  to  remedy  the  putrid  condition  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Frank  Forster  had  origin- 
ally arranged  a system  of  intercepting 
sewers,  by  which  the  sewage  of  London  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  below  Greenwich, 
and  there  discharged  into  the  river  ; at  an 
expense  of  one  million  and  a quarter  ster- 
ling. Nothing  was,  however,  done  for 
want  of  funds ; subsequently  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette,  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission- 
ers, extended  and  completed  the  plans,  and 
at  an  expense  of  three  millions,  laid  out  a 
complete  system  of  intercepting  sewers. 
The  increased  amount  of  the  estimates  ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  the  execution  of  the 
works,  and  nothing  was  done  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  past  year,  when  public 
feeling  loudly  demanding  some  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  Thames,  it  was 
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resolved  to  make  at  least  a commence- 
ment j but  all  progress  was  stopped,  the 
Board  disunited,  and  some  of  its  most 
efficient  members  lost  to  it,  by  a contro- 
versy which  arose  regarding  the  size  of  the 
sewers,  and  by  the  official  Government 
support,  which  was  given  to  the  pipe  sewer 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  decided  opinions 
of  the  Consulting  Engineers,  the  majority 
of  the  Board,  and  their  responsible  pro- 
fessional advisers;  this  controversy  still 
continued,  and  involving,  as  it  was  made  to 
do,  the  question  of  asserted  considerable 
economy,  would,  probably,  still  divide  the 
new  Metropolitan  Board. 

It  was  slated  to  be  partly  with  a view  to 
prevent  a result  so  much  to  be  deplored  as 
the  continuation  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  river,  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
proposed  a plan,  already  described  in  our 
pages.  (See  Mechanics’  Magazine,  No.  16SC, 
Voi.  Ixiii.  p.  515.)  This  plan  was  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

A NEW  CEMENT  AS  HARD  AS 
MARBLE. 

By  an  article  in  the  Chemist  we  learn  that 
M.  Sorel  has  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a new  cement  of  great  solidity, 
which  consists  of  a basic  oxy-chloride  of 
zinc,  obtained  by  moistening  oxide  of  zinc 
with  the  liquid  chloride  of  the  same  base, 
or  in  another  chloride  isomorphns  with  the 
chloride  of  zinc ; for  example,  protochloride 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c. 
These  chlorides  may  be  replaced  with  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

He  obtains  a cement  so  much  the  harder 
as  the  chloride  is  more  concentrated  and  the 
oxide  more  heavy.  He  employs  washed 
residues  arising  from  the  manufacture  of 
white  zinc,  or  else  calcines  to  redness 
ordinary  white  zinc.  He  employs  chloride 
fzinc,  marking  from  50”  to  60°  ofBeauine's 
areometer;  and  in  order  that  the  cement 
may  set  less  quickly,  dissolves  in  the  chlor- 
ide about  three  per  cent,  of  borax  or  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  else  calcines  the  oxide,  after 
having  moistened  it  with  water  containing 
a small  quantity  of  borax. 

The  mastic  or  cement  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  the  above  substances  may 
be  run  into  moulds  like  plaster.  It  is  as  hard 
zs  marble  ; cold,  moisture,  and  even  boiling 
water  are  without  action  on  it.  It  resists 
300°  C.  (576°  Falir.),  and  even  the  most 
powerful  acids  attack  it  only  very  slowly. 

The  new  plastic  matter  is  not  expensive, 
hut  its  cost  may  still  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  being  mixed  with  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  metallic,  silicious,  or  calcareous  mat- 
ters, such  as  iron  filings  or  borings,  iron 


pyrites,  blende,  emery,  granite,  marble,  and 
all  hard  calcareous  matters.  Soft  matters, 
such  as  chalk  and  ochre,  will  not  do. 

The  highest  and  most  varied  colours  may 
be  given  to  tbe  new  cement,  which  allows 
of  its  being  used  for  tables  and  mosaic 
pavements  of  great  hardness  and  beauty. 
M.  Fontenelle,  the  sculptor,  has  used  it 
with  success  for  this  purpose,  and  mosaics 
formed  with  the  new  cement  may  be  seen  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Etienne-du-Mont,  at  Paris. 

This  cement  may  also  be  employed  for 
making  moulded  objects  of  art,  such  as 
statues,  statuettes,  medallions,  bas-reliefs, 
&*c.  It  is  also  perfectly  suitable  for  mak- 
ing ceilings;  and  (which  proves  the  inso- 
lubility of  the  new  cement)  several  good 
dentists  of  Paris  have  employed  it  for 
several  years  for  filling  decayed  teeth,  and 
even  for  cementing  the  pieces  of  a set  of 
teeth ; but  the  most  important  application 
of  this  new  matter  would  probably  be  its 
employment  for  painting  buildings,  in  place 
of  oil  paint. 


THE  LATE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Several  cases  of  just  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  English  exhibitors,  with  the 
treatment  received  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  have  come 
under  our  notice.  One  of  the  worst  of 
these  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Chesterman,  of 
Sheffield.  It  appears  that  on  the  examina- 
tion of  one  of  Mr.  Chesterman's  cases,  con- 
taining a number  of  excellent  specimens  of 
improved  cutlery,  by  one  of  the  juries,  he 
was  appointed  to  receive  a silver  medal. 
After  the  award  was  made,  it  was  found 
that  his  stand  of  goods  did  not  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  that  jury,  who,  there- 
upon, agreed  that  their  secretary  should 
write  to  the  jury  under  whose  cognizance 
it  did  come,  desiring  them  to  award  the 
medal  to  him.  Some  jurymen,  however, 
took  part  of  the  goods  and  put  them  in 
th  eir  pockets,  thus  depreciating  the  stall, 
and  the  secretary  appears  to  have  forgotten 
to  send  the  letter  to  the  other  jury.  The 
result  was  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
case,  which  cost  £50,  although  it  contained 
seven  distinct  patents  of  fancy  articles,  in 
which  the  French  had  unsuccessfully  been 
trying  to  cope  with  the  firm  for  fifteen 
years. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  in  carry- 
ing out  such  an  undertaking  as  the  Exhi- 
bition in  question,  some  bungling  and  mis- 
management would  occur ; but  we  think  the 
instance  abovementioned  is  of  an  altogether 
inexcusable  character,  and  one  against 
which  there  ought  to  be  some  appeal.  We 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  confidence, 
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that  Mr.  Chesterman  will  yet  find  means 
for  obtaining  the  redress  of  so  serious  a 
grievance. 


PROPOSED  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE 

AT  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  mining  engineers  of  the  north  of 
England  propose  to  found  a college  in 
Newcastle,  with  a capital  of  at  least 
£30,000.  Mr.  Wood,  an  eminent  coal 
viewer,  and  President  of  the  Mining  Insti- 
tute, a short  time  ago  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  the 
intention  to  found  a college,  and  requested 
that  his  Grace  would  lend  his  assistance  to 
the  movement,  and  become  patron  of  the 
college.  The  noble  Duke,  in  answer  to 
this  appeal,  signified  to  Mr.  Wood,  that  in 
case  the  amount  of  subscribed  capital 
should  reach  .£15,000,  his  Grace  would 
add  £5,000  to  that  sum,  making  it  £20,000  j 
and  if  it  should  reach  £30,000,  his  Grace 
would  subscribe  £10,000,  making  £40,000. 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  design,  and  it  is  now  in- 
tended forthwith  to  apply  to  the  other 
wealthy  coal-owners  of  this  district  for  their 
support  to  the  undertaking.  Application 
will  also  be  made  to  the  leading  manufac- 
turers, as  it  is  intended  that  the  college 
shall  give  instruction  in  other  branches  of 
science  besides  those  more  immediately 
bearing  on  coal-mining  operations.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Mr.  Stephenson,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, is  about  to  present  £3,100  to  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- 
castle, an  equal  amount  having  been  col- 
lected by  the  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  oil'  a debt  of  £6,200  contracted 
some  time  since  by  the  Society. 


THE  SMOKE  QUESTION. 

The  Steam  Collier  Association  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  are  preparing  a boiler  to 
test  the  various  designs  sent  in  to  compete 
for  the  £500  prize  offered  by  the  associa- 
tion for  the  effectual  consumption  of  smoke 
with  a due  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel. 
A great  number  of  plans  have  been  offered, 
and  the  experiments  were  expected  to  be 
very  interesting. 

THE  SCREW  PROPELLER. 

Mb.  F.  P.  Smith  has  just  received  a life 
pension  of  £200  per  annum  from  the  Go- 
vernment, in  consideration  of  the  efforts 
made  and  expenses  incurred  by  him,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  screw  propeller  into 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  of 
this  country. 


Useful  Information  for  Engineers ;]  being  a 
Series  of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Working 
Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ; 
together  wiih  a Series  of  Appendices,  con- 
taining the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  etc.  By 
William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
&c.,  &c.  London : Longman  and  Co. 
1856. 

When  Mr.  Fairbairn  publishes  a work 
to  which  he  gives  the  striking  title  of 
“ Useful  Information  for  Engineers,”  the 
mechanical  world  becomes  necessarily 
anxious  to  know  its  contents  ; we  therefore 
hasten  to  lay  an  account  of  it  before  our 
readers.  The  volume  contains  ten  chapters, 
of  which  the  first  is  on  the  construction  of 
boilers;  the  second  on  boiler  explosions;  the 
third  and  fourth  on  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  the  concentration  of  heat,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke ; the  fifth  on  the  necessity 
of  incorporating  with  the  practice  of  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts,  a knowledge 
of  practical  science ; the  sixth  on  iron  ship 
building;  and  the  last  four  on  steam  and 
steam  boilers.  The  first  of  the  series  of  Ap- 
pendices consists  of  an  experimental  in- 
quiry into  the  strength  of  wrought-iron 
plates  and  their  riveted  joints,  as  applied 
to  ship  building  and  vessels  exposed  to 
severe  strain ; the  second  of  experimental 
researches  to  determine  the  strength  of  loco- 
motive boilers,  and  the  causes  which  lead 
to  explosion  ; the  third  of  an  account  of  the 
boiler  explosion  at  Rochdale  ; the  fourth  of 
an  account  of  the  “ association  for  the 
prevention  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  and 
for  effecting  economy  in  the  raising  and 
using  of  steam ;”  the  fifth  reports  on  the 
smoke  nuisance ; the  sixth  an  account  of 
the  experiments  on  the  iron  targets  at  the 
Arsenal,  Woolwich)  and  the  last  of  a few 
notes. 

The  work  consists,  as  the  preface  informs 
us,  of  a series  of  lectures,  most  of  which 
were  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  directors 
of  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  north  of  England,  and  delivered  to  the 
mixed  assemblies  of  their  members.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  lectures  would 
include  any  large  amount  of  original  facts, 
or  novel  investigations;  indeed,  a work  to 
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be  fitly  entitled,  “Useful  Information  for 
Engineers,”  must  base  its  principal  preten- 
sions upon  a useful  and  accurate  expression 
of  the  well-established  facts  connected  with 
engineering  science,  and  must  avoid  every- 
thing that  is  either  doubtful  or  purely  spe- 
culative. This  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  borne  in 
mind,  and  has  accordingly  made  it  his 
object  to  impart  to  working  engineers,  in 
intelligible  and  simple  terms,  all  he  himself 
knew  of  the  various  branches  of  practical 
science  which  their  calling  embraces,  and 
his  main  reliance  has  been  on  the  results  of 
his  own  successful  practice  and  broad  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Fairbairn  employs  unhesitatingly  all  the 
weight  of  his  professional  opinion  to  support 
Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  application  of  truly  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  the  removal  of  not  only  the  smoke 
nuisance,  but  also  the  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  fuel  attendant  upon  the  production 
of  smoke.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Fairbairn  pledges  himself  to 
the  accuracy  of  every  statement  or  opinion 
of  Mr.  Williams ; we  mean  that  the  labours 
of  that  gentleman  are  spoken  of  with  the 
greatest  respect  throughout  the  work,  and 
bis  treatise  on  “The  Combustion  of  Coal,” 
&c.,  referred  to,  in  many  instances,  as  a 
high  authority  on  the  subject.  This  should 
be  received  as  an  encouragement  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  as  a warning  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  interested  in  detracting 
from  his  merits. 

We  cannot,  we  believe,  speak  too  highly 
of  the  utility  of  this  work  to  practical  en- 
gineers. If  it  were  thoroughly  studied  and 
mastered — both  the  body  of  it  and  the  in- 
valuable appendices  upon  which  it  is  to 
some  extent  founded — by  practical  men 
throughout  tbe  country,  the  good  effects 
produced  by  it  would  be  incalculable.  At 
the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a perfect  production.  It  contains 
more  than  one  passage,  the  soundness  of 
which  wc  could  not  ourselves  guarantee ; 
the  following  for  example  ; “ Ileal,  from  its 
want  of  ponderosity,  is  highly  elastic,  and 
when  enclosed  in  films  of  water  in  the  form 
of  globules,  its  specific  gravity  is  many 
thousand  times  less  than  that  of  water.  The 
particles  of  heat  to  a certain  extent  radiate 
noin  a fire  in  every  direction  ; but  it  will  be 
lound  in  open  space  that  the  tendency  is 
upwards,  aud  that  more  particularly  when 
imparted  to  water,  when  the  globules  are 
produced  all  over  the  bottom,  and  make 
their  ascents  vertically,”  (page  148).* 

* On  the  following  page  an  awkward  error  occurs 
through  the  number  10-8  being  printed  without 
the  decimal  point,  (and  consequently  appearing  as 


Again,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  little 
importance  Mr.  Fairbairn  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  attach  to  mathematical  investiga- 
tions. If  such  investigations  are  defective, 
their  defects  are  readily  discoverable,  and 
should  be  pointed  out  by  a competent  per- 
son j otherwise  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  will  certainly  have  weight  with  many 
persons.  If  Mr.  Fairbairn  finds  himself  at 
variance  with  all  eminent  mathematicians, 
he  may  be  sure  that  his  theory  is  wrong ; 
and  in  that  case  it  will  not  avail  to  say, 
“ The  conclusions  to  which  I arrived”  (in 
respect  to  an  accident  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,)  “ although  practi- 
cally right,  were,  however,  considered  by  some 
mathematically  wrong,  as  they  were  firmly 
combated  by  several  eminent  mathemati- 
cians ; but  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
algebraic  formula;,  and  the  learned  discus- 
sions of  my  friends  on  that  occasion,  I have 
been  unable  to  change  the  opinions  I then 
formed.” — (Page  28.) 

Lest,  however,  the  foregoing  remarks  and 
extracts  should  create  a false  impression  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers  respecting 
Mr.  Fairbairn’s  views  on  the  importance  of 
theoretical  knowledge,  we  subjoin  a passage 
from  pages  9(1  and  97  upon  the  subject : 

“ It  is  absurd  to  talk  against  theory,  as  if 
a knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  was  a 
dangerous  and  a useless  attainment;  no- 
thing can  he  more  erroneous  than  this  im- 
pression, as  on  close  inspection  there  is  no 
practice  without  theory,  any  more  than 
there  is  no  effect  without  a cause.  In  the 
useful  arts,  theory  can  only  be  considered 
dangerous  when  it  is  not  reducible  to  prac- 
tice, and  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
theory — which  creates  so  much  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  practical  men — is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a series  of  definite  rules  by 
which  practice  is  governed,  and  through 
which  we  derive,  from  fixed  and  definite 
laws,  those  sound  and  definite  results  which, 
of  all  others,  it  is  the  primary  object  of 
practice  to  accomplish.  In  the  mechanical 
arts  how  difficult,  precarious,  and  unsatis- 
factory are  the  thoughts  of  men  unac- 
quainted with  first  principles,  and  how  very 
often  does  that  deficiency  lead  them  into 
raal construction,  and  those  errors  which  a 
knowledge  of  science  would  teach  them  to 
avoid  ! It  is  true  that  some  of  our  first  en- 
gineers, and  some  of  our  most  ingenious 
mechanicians,  have  been  men  of  limited 
education — men  of  humble  origin ; but  how 
much  more  perfect  would  have  been  their 
labours,  had  the  emanations  of  their  minds 
and  their  subsequent  constructions  been 
based  upon  the  unerring  laws  of  natural 
science ! 

“ A knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences 
must  be  valuable  under  every  circumstance 
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of  life ; and  this  knowledge,  when  united  to 
sound  judgment,  is  irrevocably  the  fore- 
runner of  a sound  and  perfect  construction. 

I could  multiply  examples  where  ignorance, 
as  a pretender  to  knowledge,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  untoward  results,  not 
only  in  abortive  attempts  at  construction, 
but  in  those  on  which  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  depend.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  witness  in  works 
of  this  kind  the  most  glaring  imperfec- 
tions, a waste  of  material,  and  a total 
want  of  proportion,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  this  knowledge ; and  in  order  to 
lessen  the  number  of  those  discrepancies, 
our  practical  men  should  be  educated,  and 
that  education  should  be  accompanied  with 
the  conviction  that  sound  practice  can  never 
be  attained  without  some  definite  rule  for  its 
guidance.  Fully  impressed  with  these 
views,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  theory  in  the  exercise  of  a well- 
founded  practice,  I shall  endeavour  to 
prove  from  evidence  which  I possess,  that 
theory  and  practice  are  the  twin  sisters  of 
science,  and  cannot  be  separated  without 
endangering  the  connection,  or  destroying 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  solidity  of  con- 
struction.” 

Before  concluding  this  notice  with  an  im- 
portant extract  or  two  from  the  work  itself,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  expensive  form 
in  which  it  is  published  will  effectually  pre- 
vent many  hundreds  of  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  designed  from  obtaining  it.  We  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  the  author 
and  publishers  the  propriety  of  shortly 
issuing  a cheap  edition  of  it  for  the  use  of 
working  men.  We  believe  that  such  an 
edition  would  prove  remunerative,  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  of  vast 
service  to  such  persons. 

“ RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  FREVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

“ 1st.  Engineers  and  stokers  should  be 
instructed  to  charge  their  fires,  commenc- 
ing from  the  end  nearest  the  bridge ; and 
before  throwing  coal  on  the  furnace,  the  in- 
candescent or  partially  burnt  fuel  must  be 
spread,  in  order  effectually  to  cover  the 
grate-bars,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  a 
surcharge  of  cold  air  between  them  at  any 
uncovered  part. 

“ 2nd.  The  draught  of  the  furnace  may 
be  regulated  by  the  damper,  which,  in  slow 
combustion,  is  only  raised  a few  inches,  in 
order  to  retain  the  heat  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  fiues  and  round  the  boiler,  time  being 
an  element  in  combustion.  Where  active 
firing  is  required,  and  the  charges  of  coal 
are  made  in  varying  quantities  and  at  in- 
termittent intervals,  doors  on  the  ash-pit 
and  slides  to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  to 


the  gases  will  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  the 
damper. 

“ 3rd.  The  furnace  or  grate-bars  should 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  clinkers,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  as  much  air  as  may  be 
necessary  to  combine  with  the  solid  or  in- 
candescent fuel,  and  a sufficient  number  of 
orifices  should  be  made  at  the  door  for  the 
admission  of  the  required  supply  of  air  to 
effect  the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  portion 
of  the  coal  evolved  in  the  chamber  of  the 
furnace,  and  above  the  fresh  charge. 

“ 4th.  In  every  case  where  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  boilers,  steam  pipes,  and  every 
part  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  should  be 
carefully  clothed  and  covered  with  non- 
conducting material  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat. 

“ 5th.  In  all  cases  of  active  combustion, 
the  system  of  the  diffusion  of  air  through 
the  furnace-doors,  behind  the  bridge,  or  in 
both,  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  air 
having  a cooling  effect. 

“ 6th.  In  the  construction  and  erection  of 
boilers,  the  pyrometer  and  sight  holes 
should  be  used ; the  first  to  ascertain  the 
varying  temperatures  in  the  flues,  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  mode  of  charging  the 
furnace  ; and  the  second,  to  enable  the  fire- 
man to  observe  the  varying  internal  state  of 
the  flues  and  furnace,  either  as  regards 
combustion,  flame,  or  smoke. 

“ Lastly.  Proprietors  of  steam  engines 
should  ascertain  by  experiment  the  quantity 
of  coal  necessary  to  perform  a given  quan- 
tity of  work  j and  the  engineer,  or  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  working  of  the  boilers, 
should  be  allowed  a premium  on  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  saved,  and  be  subject  to  a pro- 
portionate fine  for  neglect,  or  for  permitting 
the  appearance  of  smoke.” — (Pp.  88,  89.) 

“ HIGH  PRESSURE  STEAM. 

‘‘With  all  these  facte  before  us,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  superior  economy  of 
high  steam,  worked  expansively,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  in  all  future  constructions, 
either  of  boilers  or  engines,  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  use  of  a greatly  increased,  in- 
stead of  a reduced  pressure  of  steam.  In- 
deed, I am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
advantages  inseparable  from  this  applica- 
tion, as  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  greatly  increased  progress, 
and  greatly  increased  pressure  in  all  the  re- 
quirements, appliance,  and  economics  of 
steam  as  a motive  power.  It  must  appear 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  steam 
generated  under  pressure,  and  compressed 
into  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  the  space  that  it 
formerly  occupied,  and  that  again  applied 
to  an  engine  of  little  more  than  one-third 
the  bulk,  must  be  a desideratum  in  the  ap- 
pliance of  an  agent  so  powerful,  and  so  ex- 
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tensively  used.  Look  at  our  locomotives  of 
the  present  day,  and  tell  me  whether  we  are 
or  are  not  successfully  progressing  in 
effecting  a closer  alliance  between  the  two 
sister  sciences  of  mechanics  and  physics; 
and  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  community 
is  not  secured  equally  well  from  risk,  and 
greatly  benefited  by  the  change  ? Let  us 
calculate,  for  example,  the  duty  performed, 
and  the  force  applied  to  one  of  our  largest 
class  of  locomotive  engines  travelling  with 
a train  at  the  rate  of  ia  miles  an  hour,  and 
we  shall  find  the  amount  of  power  given  out 
to  exceed  that  of  700  horses,  or  as  much  as 
would  be  required  to  drive  the  machinery  in 
some  of  our  largest  factories.  And  why  not 
work  our  factories  upon  this  principle  ? and 
why  not  propel  our  largest  ships  by  engines 
of  this  description  ? There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done,  and  that  with 
greatly  increased  economy,  by  introducing 
a well-directed  system  of  condensation 
along  with  that  of  highly  attenuated  steam. 

“ I give  you  these  impressions  from  a con- 
viction of  their  utility  ; and  I am  persuaded 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be 
accomplished  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
may  at  present  be  considered  possible  or 
safe ; and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  lessen  our  space  and  double  our 
power  with  greatly  increased  economy  and 
effect.”— (Pp.  192,  193.) 

SMOKELESS  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 
"The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  oft  gang 
a-gley." 

Sir, — In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker,  I 
am  constrained  to  accept  the  somewhat 
startling  and  unlooked  for  statement  of  Mr. 
Brandram,  given  at  page  38,  of  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  (and  other  patentees’)  plans 
for  consuming  smoke  when  applied  to 
Messrs.  Brandram’s  furnaces.  I have  the 
less  difficulty  in  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Brand- 
ram’s last  communication,  at  page  80,  very 
fully  and  satisfactorily  explains  the  reason 
of  these  failures.  It  is  not  that  the  boiler- 
maker was  in  fault  (as  Mr.  Williams  would 
perhaps  argue,  judging  from  what  appears 
*t  p.  37  of  your  present  volume).  Neither 
>*  it  that  the  smoke-consuming  plans  which 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Mr. 
Brandram's  furnaces  were  necessarily  of 
themselves  defective  or  inefficient.  The 
truth  is  very  candidly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Brandram,  viz.,  that  liis  works  were  deficient 
tn  boiler  power,  full  25  per  cent.,  to  com- 
pensate for  which,  the  furnaces  were  over- 
dri ven ; destroying  Mr.  Parker’s  air-box, 
and  no  doubt  also  entailing  excessive  wear 
•ud  tear  of  fire-bars,  &c.,  &c.  According 
to  a very  old  proverb,  “Dear-bought  ex- 


perience is  best,”  and  Mr.  Brandram  seems 
disposed  to  put  the  full  value  upon  his  own 
acquisition.  The  experience  of  a neigh- 
bour, however,  might  have  taught  him  some 
five-and-tiventy  years  ago,  a fact  which  he 
has  only  just  now  learned  for  himself — that 
with  properly  proportioned  boilers  and  fur- 
naces, skilfully  managed,  no  smoke-con- 
suming apparatus  whatever  is  required. 

Of  the  large  numher  of  boilers  now  in 
use,  more  than  one-half  are  short  of  the 
power  required,  and  of  the  others  more  than 
half  are  unskilfully  tended.  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  Combustion,  al- 
ludes to  the  defective  proportions  of  boilers 
and  furnaces  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  steam,  but  overlooks  the  effect  which 
this  has  upon  the  production  of  smoke. 
Smoke-consuming  apparatus,  it  would  ap- 
pear, only  becomes  necessary  as  a remedy 
for  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  evils. 
It  becomes  then  a most  important  question, 
but  very  difficult  of  solution,  as  to  what  ex- 
tent, want  of  capacity  in  the  boiler  and 
fuVnaces,  can  be  remedied  so  far  as  the  non- 
production of  smoke  is  concerned,  by  sup- 
plementary apparatus ; and  also,  how  far 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  can  be  made 
automatic,  and  rendered  independent  of 
neglect,  or  of  wilful  mismanagement. 

Smoke-consuming  patentees  have  much 
to  contend  with,  in  the  shape  of  misma- 
nagement ; they  are,  to  a frightful  extent, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  fireman,  who  some- 
times in  connivance  with,  in  other  cases  in 
opposition  to,  the  wishes  of  their  employers, 
frequently  produce  very  unexpected  and 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  A short  time 
since,  I overheard  a conversation  between 
two  engine-drivers,  on  the  subject  of  smoke 
consumers,  when  one  of  them  said,  “ We 

have  got ’s  plan  fitted  to  our  furnace  ; 

but  I’ll  soon  have  the  d— d thing  out ! ” 
As  the  plan  alluded  to  works  well,  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
threat ; but  I apprehend  he  ultimately  will. 
Mr.  Williams  says,  “ The  facility  with  which 
the  stoker  is  enabled  to  counteract  the  best 
arrangements  naturally  suggests  the  advan- 
tage of  mechanical  feeders.'  ’ * 

The  same  writer  also  shows  in  detail  the 
astounding  difference  produced  by  skilful 
and  unskilful  stoking.  (See  page +7.)  One 
of  the  main  elements  of  success  in  Mr. 
Brandram's  experiment  resulted  from  his 
“ patience  and  perseverance  in  instructing 
the  workmen.”  In  another  case  failure 
was  alone  prevented  “ by  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.” 

The  only  patent  plan  retained  by  Mr. 
Brandram  is  Wright’s  (James  Watt’s?), 
and  consists  in  passing  tile  black  smoke  from 


* Treatise  on  Combustion,  p.  117. 
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the  front  of  the  furnace,  through  the  bright 
fire  at  the  backj  a proceeding  denounced  by 
Mr.  Williams  as  utterly  fallacious,  and  ad- 
verted to  as  “ the  old  error  in  supposing 
that  passing  the  gas  over  red-hot  fuel  would 
effect  its  consumption  I” 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Williams  is 
right  chemically  — Mr.  Brandram,  practi- 
cally ; that  is  to  say,  he  by  this  means  prac- 
tically succeeds  in  escaping  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Act  of  1853,  but  does  not 
succeed  in  producing  the  perfect  combustion 
so  earnestly  contended  for  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  the  Act  of 
1853  turns  entirely  upon  management : “ If 
any  person  shall  use  any  furnace  which  shall 
not  be  constructed  so  as  to  consume  or  burn 
its  own  smoke ; or  shall  so  negligently  use 
any  such  furnace,”  &c.  And  the  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  Brandram  supplies  a key  to  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  failures  of  smoke- 
consuming apparatus  which  have  come 
under  magisterial  investigation,  and  paid 
the  penalty  for  not  doing  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. 

In  the  hard  case  of  the  miller,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Williams  (vide  Mech.  Mag.,  page  37), 
had  he  attempted  to  shift  the  responsibility 
upon  the  boiler-maker,  would  he  not  pro- 
bably have  been  met  with  the  charge  of 
negligent  use  f a charge,  too,  which  a skilful 
stoker  might  have  gone  very  far  (upon  a 
trial)  to  substantiate.  Of  course  it  is  not 
for  the  miller  “ to  teach  the  engineer  how  to 
construct  the  apparatus  he  undertakes  to 
make  j”  but  it  is  the  miller’s  province  to 
see  that  the  apparatus  is  worked  “ with 
proper  care  and  attention,"  and  not  so 
negligently  as  to  create  a nuisance  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

“ That  those  who  undertake  to  make 
boilers  shall  make  them  in  all  respects  per- 
fect,” is  not  all  sufficient,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Williams  himself  asserts  the  power  of  the 
stoker,  either  wilfully  or  negligently,  to 
counteract  “ the  best  arrangement.” 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  matter, 

” Whate’er  is  best  administered,  is  best.” 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Badoeley. 

13,  Angell-terrace,  Islington, 

Jan.  29,  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sib, — Observing  in  your  last  week’s 
number  a very  clear  and  practical  state- 
ment, by  Mr.  Brandram,  relative  to  “ Smoke 
Consumption,"  I take  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
“ Inverted  Bridge,”  over  the  centre  of  the 
fire,  or  nearly  so,  which  is  there  claimed 
for  a Mr.  Wright.  I am  not  aware  of  this 
gentleman’s  claim,  the  same  having  been  in 


use  in  the  engineering  manufactory  of  the 
late  Joseph  Bramah  and  Sons,  Pimlico, 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  super- 
seded about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  substitution  of  tubular  for 
the  previously  used  waggon  boilers,  to  both 
of  which  this  simple  and  effective  contri- 
vance was  attached.  It  will  also  be  found 
published  in  the  year  1825,  in  a treatise  on 
warming  and  ventilating,  page  279,  (Un- 
derwood, Fleet-street,)  a tracing  of  which 
engraving  I herewith  send  you.  It  was 
applied  in  various  forms  in  fire-brick  and 
metal  pockets  to  the  boilers  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  necessity  for  con- 
suming the  smoke  at  that  early  period  (fifty 
years  ago)  was  the  contiguity  of  the  manu- 
factory to  the  Old  Buckingham  Palace. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Amherst  H.  Benton. 

3,  Hanover-cbambers,  Buckingbam- 
street,  Adelpht,  Jan.  30,  1856. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  considerable  plea- 
sure the  remarks  of  several  of  your  corre- 
spondents in  reference  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Ericsson,  but  I confess  that  as  yet  I am  not 
satisfied  that  those  views  comprise  an  ab- 
surdity. I am  not  sanguine,  far  from  it, 
that  he  will  utilise  heat  in  a greater  mea- 
sure than  may  be  effected  by  steam  ; but  I 
yet  require  conviction  that  heat  may  not  be 
twice  used.  For  let  us  suppose  that  a 
reservoir  of  air  of  ordinary  density  be  heated 
until  it  possesses  an  elastic  pressure  equal  to 
two  atmospheres : if  this  air  be  conveyed 
beneath  a piston,  it  will  operate  with  a 
pressure  of  301bs.  on  the  inch ; and  as 
there  is  only  a resistance  of  151bs.  per  inch 
to  overcome  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston, 
the  difference  will  be  mechanical  effect,  the 
measure  of  mechanical  effect  being  always 
the  sum  of  this  difference.  Suppose,  now, 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  to  be  completed, 
and  the  supply  of  heated  air  changed  to 
the  other  side,  the  cylinder  being  filled 
with  heated  air,  the  resistance  to  motion  is 
now  as  yet  equal  to  the  pressure.  The 
question  between  Mr.  Ericsson  and  his 
adversaries  here  arises,  and  consists  in  the 
inquiry  whether  it  be  possible  to  abstract 
by  absorption  a portion  of  this  heat,  thus 
reducing  the  clastic  pressure  and  conse- 
quent resistance. 

Of  course  my  opinion  in  taking  this  view 
is,  that  the  diminishing  resistances  on  the 
exit  side  of  the  piston  are  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  dynamic  effects  on  its  other 
side,  but  not  that  these  diminishing  resist- 
ances are  indicative  of  an  equal  and  entire 
consumption  of  the  heat  represented  by  the 
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operative  forces,  never  to  be  restored  and 
rendered  efficient  by  a renewal  of  proper 
conditions,  so  much  of  these  conditions 
being  clearly  possible  as  there  is  heat 
abstracted  during  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  a regenerator,  so  called,  to  the 
atmosphere  or  elsewhere,  and  re-absorbed  by 
cooler  air  passing  through  it  to  the  heating 
chamber. 

I am  not  defending  this  scheme,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  my  way  through  it  a 
little  clearer  to  something  useful ; but  I do 
not  yet  think  it  demolished. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.,Ramsbottom. 

Accrington,  Jan.  28,  1856. 


PHILLIPS’  FUNERAL  CARRIAGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir,— The  objections  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  in  your  Number  of  January  12th, 
so  kindly  noticed  my  design,  are,  I think, 
quite  unfounded.  He  says,  “ The  body  is 
dishonoured  by  the  men  sitting  upon  it.”  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
present  mode  and  the  one  I suggest,  and  if 
anything  the  improvement  iB  in  my  favour ; 
and  as  to  the  men  in  cold  weather  “ exe- 
cuting the  double  shuffle  upon  it,”  I must 
reply  by  asking  the  gentleman,  what  under- 
taker  would  be  so  lost  to  a sense  of  decency 
and  decorum  as  to  allow  his  men  on  such 
a solemn  occasion  to  do  so,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
the  deceased  ? In  the  next  place,  “ The 
mourners’  legs  would  not  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage  by  six  inches.”  I presume 
the  writer  is  of  the  dwarf  genus,  since  the 
height  of  the  intended  seat  will  be  18 
inches  (the  usual  height  in  most  of  the 
coaches  of  the  present  day).  The  indi- 
vidual must  have  the  legs  of  an  infant; 
but  in  all  probability  the  vehicle  will  be 
provided  with  a stool  when  the  “Mourner 
forP.,”  or  his  children,  honour  the  same  with 
their  company.  Next,  “ The  draught  would 
he  heavy,”  &c.  Having  consulted  some  of 
the  most  eminent  coachbuilders  of  the  day, 
who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  funeral 
carriage  described  would  be  on  a right  equi- 
librium, also  that  the  motion  would  be  easy, 
I am  disposed  to  think  that  there  the  writer 
®ust  be  wrong  again.  Fifthly.  "Its  ugli- 
ness would  kill  the  sextons.”  This  last  objec- 
tion can  be  easily  obviated  by  the  “ Mourner 
for  P .”  pensioning  them  off,  in  his  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Laverock  Phillips. 

166,  Bermondsey -street,  Jan.  23. 


Ill 

ON  THE  FORM  OF  THE  MOON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — A short  time  ago  I wrote  a few  lines 
on  the  subject  of  the  moon’s  figure.*  I 
now  beg  to  say,  that  I have  been  forestalled 
by  a great  many  years  by  Lagrange,  as 
appears  in  the  “ Annuaire  pour  l’an  1844. 
Par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes.”  In  the 
article,  “ Notice  sur  les  Principales  I)tcou- 
vertes  Astronomiqucs  de  Laplace.”  Par  M. 
Arago.” 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Simon  Holland. 

Woolwich,  Jan.  28,  1S58. 


. SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Walker,  H.  Improvements  in  ploughs  for 
ploughing  or  tilling  land.  Patent  dated  June 
28,  1855.  (No.  1471.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  one  or  more  extra  coulters  to  ploughs  for 
tilling  land,  and  in  certain  other  modifica- 
tions of  ploughs. 

Haywood,  J.  An  improved  method  of 
stopping  railway  trains.  Patent  dated  June 
28,  1855.  (No.  1472.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  in- 
troduction of  one  or  more  additional  rails, 
and  the  application  of  the  breaks  to  the 
rails,  as  well  as  to  the  wheels. 

Moreau-Darluc,  C.  A it  improved  mode 
of  separating  substances  of  different  nature  or 
composition  by  means  of  displacement  and  sub- 
stitution. Patent  dated  June  28,  1855. 
(No.  1473.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
to  various  useful  purposes  of  the  principle 
of  forcing  a jet  of  atmospheric  air,  gas,  or 
gases,  into  a suitable  closed  vessel,  to  act  on 
the  liquid  or  menstruum  with  which  sub- 
stances from  which  certain  soluble  parts  arc 
to  be  abstracted  are  moistened  or  impreg- 
nated, these  substances  being  contained  in 
the  said  vessel  on  a perforated  false  bottom  ; 
also,  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
dilating  of  the  air,  gas,  or  gases  above  men- 
tioned, or  to  the  decomposition  of  certain 
matters,  parts  of  which  are  to  be  forced 
through  the  substances  to  be  treated,  or  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  substances  to  be 
subjected  to  this  process. 

Symons,  C.  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
steam  engines.  Patent  dated  June  28, 1856. 
(No.  1474.) 

Claims. — 1.  Constructing  steam  engines 
with  a fixed  piston,  and  a moveable  hori- 
zontal cylinder  supported  on  a pair  of 
wheels,  and  having  attached  to  it  a bracket 

* Mechanics’  Magazine,  vol.  lxiii.,  p.  371, 
No.  1680. 
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or  brackets,  guided  by  a guide  or  guides, 
and  carrying  a connecting  rod  or  rods  which 
communicate  the  motion  to  a crank  or 
cranks.  2.  A certain  mode  of  supporting 
the  piston  of  the  foregoing,  or  “ truck  en- 
gine,” by  means  of  two  piston  rods,  or  one 
deep  flat  piston  rod  firmly  fixed  to  a pillar 
or  support.  3.  Constructing  '*  truck  en- 
gines,” and  engines  with  vertical  or  inclined 
moveable  cylinders  and  fixed  pistons,  with 
sliding  or  jointed  pipes  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  steam.  4.  Constructing  single- 
acting  engines  named  “ impinging  engines,” 
having  a moveable  cylinder  inclosing  and 
working  upon  an  inner  fixed  cylinder  which 
is  filled  with  steam  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  valve  or  valves  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  steam  which  acts  upon  the  outer 
cylinder.  5.  Constructing  certain  other 
engines,  named  “ band  engines,”  as  de- 
scribed. 

Davey,  S.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  safety  fuses  for  mining  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  Patent  dated  June  28,  1855. 
(No.  1475.) 

This  invention,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
safety  fuses  for  mining  purposes,  consists  in 
the  application  of  a thread  saturated  with  an 
inflammable  composition  ; and  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  fuses  for  military  purposes,  con- 
sists in  combining  several  inflammable 
threads  in  one  tape,  and  coating  it  with 
gutta  percha. 

Engstrom,  C.  C.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading  ordnance , and  the  balls  or  projectiles 
thrown  by  cannon.  Patent  dated  June  28, 
1855.  (No.  1476.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  breech 
of  a piece  of  ordnance  is  made  with  an 
opening  through  it  to  receive  a breech  plug; 
this  opening  is  of  larger  dimensions  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other,  so  that  a breech 
plug  with  lugs  on  its  two  sides  may  pass 
when  in  one  position  through  the  opening  in 
the  breech,  and  after  being  turned  partially 
round,  be  prevented  by  the  lugs  from  being 
forced  back.  A steel  ring  is  employed  to 
make  the  plug  fit  tightly  against  its  seating, 
and  the  plug  is  covered  externally  with  a 
kind  of  door.  The  projectiles  arc  fitted 
with  projections.  The  invention  also  com- 
prises methods  of  forming  gun-carriages  in 
two  parts,  &c. 

Besley,  R.  An  improved  manufacture  of 
metallic  alloy , applicable  to  the  casting  of  type 
and  other  articles . (A  communication.) 

Patent  dated  June  28,  1855.  (No.  1478.) 

This  improved  alloy  is  formed  of  100 
parts  of  good  virgin  lead ; 30  of  regulus  of 
antimony  ; 20  of  tin  ; 8 of  nickel ; 5 of  me- 
tallic cobalt ; 8 of  copper ; and  2 of  bismuth. 
As  nickel  and  cobalt  will  readily  unite  with 
copper,  but  will  not  form  a perfect  union 
with  antimony,  the  nickel  and  cobalt  are 


first  melted  with  the  copper  and  a small 
quantity  of  bismuth,  and  then  the  mixture  is 
added  to  the  alloy  containing  the  antimony 
with  continued  stirring. 

Skelley,  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  carriage-wheels.  Patent  dated 
June  28,  1855.  (No.  1479.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in 
employing  a sort  of  inner  wheel,  between 
the  nave  and  felloes,  in  which  some  of  the 
spokes  stop  short.  The  second  part  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  an  extending 
tennon  or  nose-piece  to  the  points  of  the 
spokes  of  a wheel,  whereby  the  felloes  or 
rim  may  be  caused  to  expand  and  bear  hard 
against  the  tyre.  The  third  part  consists  in 
forming  the  surface  of  the  tyre  which  comes 
against  the  rim  hollow,  aud  in  rounding  the 
rim  to  fit  it. 

Bellfokd,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
manufacturing , lighting , and  heating  gases. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  June 
28,  1855.  (No.  1480.) 

This  invention  consists  in  generating  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  ; First , by  throwing  at 
once  a large  quantity  of  coal  into  a well- 
closed  furnace  which  contains  incandescent 
coke.  Secondly,  By  continually  dropping 
into  the  furnace  and  through  a suitable 
aperture,  a jet  of  coal  powder  from  a cham- 
ber supplied  with  the  same,  by  means  of  a 
funnel  and  a cock  adapted  to  it.  Thirdly , 
By  letting  a jet  of  steam  saturated  with  tar, 
or  any  other  hydrocarbnret,  down  through 
a layer  of  incandescent  coke.  Fourthly , By 
letting  pure  or  hydrocarburretted  steam 
through  the  smelted  irou  which  is  thus 
transformed  into  iron  of  superior  quality, 
or  into  steel. 

Hughes,  E.  J.  An  improved  method  of 
concentrating  the  colouring  matter  of  madder , 
j munjeet,  spent  madder , or  any  preparations 
thereof.  Patent  dated  June  29,  1855.  (No. 
1483.) 

The  inventor  takes  a fibrous  or  porous 
substance,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  or  sponge, 
and  steeps  it  in  a mordant  calculated  to 
combine  with  the  colouring  matter  of  mad- 
der, &c.  When  the  material  is  thoroughly 
■ saturated,  he  subjects  it  to  the  action  of  the 
necessary  processes  to  remove  the  acid  and 
thoroughly  precipitate  the  mordant  on  the 
material,  as  is  usually  done  in  calico  print- 
ing. He  then  puts  the  material  thus  pre- 
j pared  into  water  along  with  the  madder  or 
I any  preparations  thereof.  He  heats  the 
water  and  leaves  it  a sufficient  time  to  allow 
all  the  colouring  matter  to  combine  with  the 
mordant  fixed  on  the  material,  after  which 
be  exposes  the  material  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
&c.,  either  slightly  or  much  diluted,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  dissolve  or  de- 
compose the  mordant  and  carbonise  or  dis- 
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wire  the  fibrous  or  porous  materia).  When 
this  is  accomplished  be  puts  it  on  a filter 
snd  washes  and  neutralizes  it  until  the  acid 
is  removed.  The  residue  is  then  the  concen- 


trated colouring  matter  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

Loren  zi,  J.  B.  de.  Certain  improvement) 
a the  construction  of  organs.  Patent  dated 
June  29,  1855.  (No.  1484.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  a peculiar 
arrangement  of  stops  and  sounding  boards 
in  organs.  2.  In  improved  mechanism  for 
increasing  and  diminishing  the  tone  of  the 
notes.  3.  In  obtaining  a vibratory  or 
trembling  sound  by  means  of  certain  ex- 
pansive bellows. 

Dembinski,  H.  Improvements  in  the 
frocess  and  apparatus  for  generating  steam 
without  combustible  matter,  except  in  accidental 
cases.  Patent  dated  June  29, 1855.  (No.  1485.) 

"The  principle  of  my  said  invention  is 
based,”  says  General  Dembinski,  “ upon 
obtaining  the  necessary  heat  to  produce 
steam  from  any  suitable  liquid,  by  the  use 
of  iron  or  any  other  suitable  metal,  either 
bj  friction  or  percussion  with  other  sub- 
stances, keeping  the  friction  material  per- 
manently heated  and  partially  elastic.” 

Eccles,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture <f  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  made 
r4  plastic  materials,  and  in  machinery  and 
arrangements  or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  Patent  dated  June  29,  1855.  (No. 
I486.) 

This  invention  relates,  first  to  the  con- 
struction of  a machine,  composed  of  a drum 
or  lever  carrying  teeth,  and  driven  by  steam, 
»hich  machine  is  to  be  used  for  raking 
down  clay  from  banks,  &c.  It  relates, 
secondly,  to  arrangements  where  steam 
pow«r  is  employed,  whereby  the  waste  heat 
from  the  boiler  and  eniriue  is  employed  in 
beating  a shed  for  drying  bricks,  Sic.,  and 
consists  in  placing  the  boiler  or  boilers  in 
the  drying  shed  or  under  its  floor  ; also,  in 
causing  the  flue  or  flues  of  steam  boilers  to 
pass  through  the  shed  or  under  the  floor  in 
going  to  the  chimney  j also,  in  employing 
’he  exhaust  steam  from  high-pressure  cn- 
gtnes  to  heat  water  which  is  caused  to  cir- 
culate through  pipes  passing  through  the 
trying  sheds  ; also,  in  employing  (in  addi- 
tton  to  the  heat  from  the  sources  before 


mentioned)  steam  from  the  boiler  circulated 
“J  pipes  through  the  shed  as  an  auxiliary 
means  of  heating  or  drying  the  air  in  the 
*bed.  It  relates,  thirdly,  to  certain  arrange- 
ments of  kilns  by  means  of  which  the  heat 
*bieh  passes  off  from  a set  of  cooling  bricks 
■*  transferred  to  a set  of  drying  bricks. 

^EEMS,  J.  Improvements  in  drying  grain 
and  other  substances.  Patent  dated  J une  29, 
1855.  (No.  1489.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  a mode 
drying  grain  and  other  substances  by 


passing  through  them  currents  of  air,  first 
heated  by  passing  over,  or  in  contact  with, 
steam-heated  surfaces. 

Woodcock,  W.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  making  bricks  and  other  articles  qf 
plastic  materials.  Patent  dated  June  30, 
1855.  (No.  1490.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  an  inclined  trough  to  those  machines  for 
making  bricks,  &c.,  in  which  a circular 
horizontal  table  is  employed,  and  in  com- 
bining therewith  sliding  dampers  by  which 
the  proper  quantity  of  plastic  material  is 
supplied  to  the  moulds  j also  in  machinery 
for  raising  these  dampers. 

Barlino,  T.  Improvements  in  steam-en- 
gine boiler  and  other  furnaces.  Patent  dated 
June  30,  1855.  (No.  1491.) 

The  inventor  provides  hollow  iron  fire- 
bars arranged  so  as  to  keep  in  them  a con- 
stant supply  of  water  or  steam,  which  latter 
is  discharged  up  the  chimney  to  increase 
the  draught.  The  bridge  is  built  on  an  arch 
or  other  suitable  support  in  such  manner 
that  it  entirely  occupies  the  space  between 
the  back  surface  of  the  grate  and  the  boiler 
bottom  or  top  of  the  flue,  thereby  compel- 
ling the  air  and  gaseous  products  to  pass 
through  the  mass  of  solid  fuel  and  the  bar 
spaces,  whence  the  flame  and  products  of 
combustion  pass  under  the  bridge  to  the 
boiler  bottom  and  flues.  The  front  of  the 
ash-pit  is  closed  with  a door,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  is  left  open  or  partially  closed, 
and  the  draught  regulated  by  a door  or  other 
contrivance. 

Birch,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  Patent  dated  June  30,  lb55. 
(No.  1493.) 

In  arranging  his  improved  furnaces,  where 
the  back  tuyere  is  situated  the  inventor 
builds  a refinery  furnace.  Then  he  employs 
reducing  and  oxidizing  tuyeres  to  smelt  and 
refine  at  one  operation,  in  order  to  dispense 
with  the  coke  now  required  for  the  present 
refinery  fire.  He  also  effects  a saving  of  the 
coke  used  in  the  remelting  of  the  pig  iron  in 
the  refinery  surfaces  by  placing  a suitably 
constructed  refinery  furnace  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  old  blast  fur- 
naces. In  the  hearth  boshings  and  tymps 
of  the  blast  furnaces  he  places  metal  tubes 
with  water  circulating  therein  to  lessen  their 
wear  and  tear.  He  also  constructs  refinery 
furnaces  with  arrangements  for  blowing  the 
blast  through  the  water  boxes  which  sur- 
round the  tire,  and  places  the  air  box  and 
pipes  below  the  fire  to  blow  direct  from  the 
blast  pipe  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  erecting  pillars  and  uprights,  and  to 
run  the  metal  from  the  blast  furnace  into 
the  refinery  furnace,  thus  melting  and  re- 
fining at  one  heat. 

Tooth,  W.  H.  Certain  improvements  in 
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the  machinery  for,  and  in  the  manufacture  of, 
earthenware  and  plastic  articles,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  clays  and  other  materials. 
Patent  dated  July  2,  1855.  (No.  1494.) 

These  improvement*  comprise  certain 
methods  of  forming  coree  which  shall  form 
channels,  grooves,  or  slots  in  the  clay  as  it 
is  forced  through  the  dies,  &c. 

Lycett,  F,  An  improved  glove,  together 
with  the  means'  of  manufacturing  the  same. 
Patent  dated  July  2, 1855.  (No.  1496.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 
glove,  formed  in  such  manner  that  there  are 
no  side  seams  to  the  hand  part,  and  the 
method  of  manufacturing  the  same  consists 
in  cutting  pieces  of  the  material  of  which 
the  glove  is  to  be  composed  in  one  or  other 
of  certain  sets  of  forms,  and  then  uniting 
the  parts  of  each  set  of  forms  together,  as 
described. 

Mackf.lt,  R.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  etching  or  engraving  designs  on  cylindrical 
or  other  surfaces.  Patent  dated  July  3, 1855. 
(No.  1499.) 

This  invention  consists  in  transferring  de- 
signs for  etching  or  engraving  purposes 
from  a flat  surface  to  cylindrical  or  flat  sur- 
faces by  means  of  pendulum  levers  acting 
on  adjustible  studs  and  other  parts  in  com- 
bination therewith,  whereby  the  proportion 
in  size  between  the  original  design  and  that 
produced  on  the  surface  to  be  etched  or 
engraved  may  be  varied  to  any  extent  within 
certain  limits. 

Guillaume,  G.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  communicating  power  to  the 
wheel  or  axle  of  steam  or  other  engines,  or  for 
carriages  to  be  propelled  by  hand  or  foot. 
Patent  dated  July  4,  1855.  (No.  1500.) 

This  invention  consist*  of  a one-way  crank 
or  lever,  composed  of  a single  or  double  arm 
(with  or  without  balance  weights)  fitted 
loosely  at  one  end  to  the  axle  or  to  the  stock 
of  the  wheel,  having  the  power  to  turn  back- 
wards but  not  forwards  by  ratchet  wheels  or 
other  means.  The  one-way  crank  is  put 
into  action  by  working  rods  which  carry  a 
roller  or  slippery  surface  fixed  to  them. 
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Russell,  F.  An  improved  mode  of  hang- 
ing windows  and  shutters.  Application  dated 
June  27,  1855.  (No.  1466.) 

This  invention  is  intended  to  apply  mainly 
to  carriages.  A strap  or  band  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sliding  window  or  shut- 
ter-frame, and  passed  over  an  anli-friction 
roller,  and  thence  to  a spring  barrel  mounted 
in  bearings  at  the  lower  part  of  the  door. 

Lucas,  T.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  Application  dated  June  27, 
1855.  (No. -1469.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  a 


smelting  or  blast  furnace  with  a reverberat- 
ing, puddling,  or  refining  furnace,  so  that 
the  metal  from  silicate  or  other  ores,  as  it 
becomes  fused  in  the  former,  shall  flow  direct 
and  without  detention  into  the  latter  without 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Lilley,  G.  An  improvement  in  water 
meters.  Application  dated  June  28,  1855. 
(No.  1477.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  any 
suitable  liquid  measuring  apparatus  (by 
preference  that  for  which  William  Parkin- 
son obtained  letters  patent  the  20th  March, 
1849,)  in  the  upper  part  of  an  air  vessel, 
into  which  water  is  admitted  from  any  given 
height  through  a pipe  opening  into  such 
vessel,  and  near  the  bottom  thereof,  and 
from  which  water  is  carried  away  through 
another  pipe,  also  opening  into  the  same 
vessel  and  near  the  bottom  thereof,  which 
outlet-pipe  delivers  the  water  at  any  level 
lower  than  that  of  the  head  of  water  ad- 
mitted into  the  feed-pipe.  By  this  inven- 
tion water  may  be  measured  at  any  level 
below  that  at  which  it  is  supplied,  and  at 
which  it  is  required  to  be  delivered. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Im- 
provements in  axle-boxes  or  plummer-blocks. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
June  29,  1855.  (No.  1481.) 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved 
construction  of  axle-box  or  plummer-block, 
by  which  the  journal  of  the  shaft  is  intended 
to  be  more  effectually  lubricated  or  greased 
than  in  the  modes  hitherto  adopted. 

Busson,  C.  A.  An  improved  mode  of  con- 
structing and  fixing  the  teeth  of  toothed  cylin- 
ders employed  in  the  treatment  of  textile  or 
fibrous  materials.  Application  dated  June 
29,  1855.  (No.  1482.) 

This  invention  consists  “ in  forming  the 
working  surface  of  picking  or  other  cylin- 
ders for  treating  fibrous  or  textile  materials, 
by  means  of  bands  of  steel  or  any  other 
suitable  metal,  a part  of  the  breadth  of 
which  is  bent  up  at  a right  angle  in  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  bands,  and  in  which  part 
the  teeth  are  punched  or  cut  out,  and  after 
having  sufficiently  curved  the  bands,  the 
same  are  wound  round  and  fixed  with  their 
smooth  part  in  a spiral  direction,  and  in  a 
continuous  line,  against  the  working  surface 
of  a cylinder.” 

Broadbent,  J.,  and  S.  P.  Youle.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
cutting  out  the  gores  of  umbrellas  and  para- 
sols, which  said  improvements  are  also  appli- 
cable to  cutting  out  forms  or  shapes  for  other 
purposes.  Application  dated  June  29,  1855. 
(No.  1487.) 

This  invention  consists  in  cutting  out 
gores  or  other  shapes  by  means  of  cutting 
edges  or  blades  fixed  upon  the  outer  surface 
i of  a roller.  Another  roller  is  employed  as 
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> bed  roller,  for  the.  knives  or  blades  to  out 
against. 

Heaps,  W.  Improvement s in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  working  or  cultivating  land. 
Application  dated  June  29,  1855.  (No. 
1*88.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  imparting 
a lateral  vibrating  or  reciprocating  motion 
to  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  during  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  machine. 

Johnson,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  manures.  (A  com- 
munication.) Application  dated  June  30, 
1855.  (No.  1492.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  dissolving  or 
reduction  of  all  kinds  of  animal  matter, 
such  as  hair,  wool,  silk,  skin,  or  rags,  and 
the  refuse  of  these  several  substances  ; also 
feathers,  fish,  flesh,  membranes,  fibrine, 
horn,  hoofs,  and  other  animal  products,  by 
the  agency  of  caustic  alkali  and  caustic 
lime. 

HtONON,  J.  A.  Improvements  in  maps, 
charts,  plans,  Spc.,  of  great  dimensions,  to 
render  them  more  portable  and  useful.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  2,  1855.  (No.  1495.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  making 
certain  maps  and  plans  of  large  dimensions. 

Knaptov,  W.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces for  effecting  the  consumption  of  smoke. 
Application  dated  July  2,  1855.  (No. 
1497.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment in  furnaces  of  two  fire-places,  or  one 
fire-place  divided  lengthwise  in  the  centre 
from  the  fire-bars  to  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
with  passages  at  each  end,  leading  from  one 
fire-place  into  the  other,  or  from  one  side  of 
the  partition  to  the  other.  These  passages 
are  commanded  by  dampers  or  valves  after 
the  fires  have  been  lighted.  The  fire-places 
are  charged  alternately,  and,  by  means  of 
the  valves,  cause  the  smoke  and  products  of 
combustion,  generated  from  the  fresh  supply 
°f  fuel  in  one,  to  pass  through  the  other  in 
which  the  fuel  is  in  an  incandescent  state, 
whereby  all  the  consumable  products  of 
combustion  are  consumed  prior  to  their 
passing  off  into  the  ohimney. 

Hammant,  W.  A new  apparatus  for  con- 
densing smoke.  Application  dated  July  3, 
1855.  (No.  1498.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construction 
°f  an  air-tight  apparatus,  to  be  affixed  over 
•he  top  or  flue  of  any  stove  or  furnace,  thus 
preventing  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  gene- 
rated into  those  parts  of  the  chimney  or 
chimney-shaft  situate  above  the  said  appa- 
ratus; and  in  affixing  to  some  convenient 
part  of  such  apparatus  a metal  tube  com- 
municating therewith,  and  opening  at  one 
eud  thereof  into  some  part  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  top  of  the  air-tight 
apparatus ; the  other  end  of  such  tube  being 
conveyed  into  a tank.  A communication 


is  thus  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
smoke  into  the  tank,  so  that  by  inserting  in 
such  a tube  a screw  which  shall,  whilst  the 
condensing  apparatus  is  in  use,  be  kept 
constantly'  revolving  in  one  direction,  a va- 
cuum is  created,  and  the  smoke  so  gene- 
rated is  drawn  through  such  tube  and  forced 
into  the  tank. 

• 
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Dated  September  29,  1855. 

2170.  Henry  Bernoulli  Barlow,  of  Manchester. 
Improvements  in  mules  and  other  machines  of  the 
like  nature  for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials.  A communication. 

Dated  October  15,  1855. 

2301.  John  Micklethwaite,  of  Leipzig,  gentle- 
man. An  improvement  in  propelling  and  steering 
vessels. 

Dated  October  16,  1855. 

2309.  William  Cotton,  of  Loughborough,  Leices- 
ter, manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  October  24,  1855. 

2375.  James  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
baker.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  giving 
alarm  signals,  and  for  extinguishing  fires. 

Dated  November  23,  1855. 

2641.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy,  of  Hall  House 
Knayton,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  gentleman. 
Machinery  or  apparatus  for  agricultural  purposes, 
to  he  used  in  combination  with  stationary  steam 
power. 

Dated  November  24,  1855. 

2647.  John  Elce,  of  Manchester,  machine-maker, 
and  George  Hammond,  of  the  same  place,  watch- 
maker. The  employment  of  a new  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  wicks  for  moderator -lamps. 

Dated  November  27,  1855. 

2672.  Edward  Peyton  and  Duncan  Morrison,  of 
Bordesley  Works,  Birmingham.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  metallic  bedsteads  and  other 
articles  to  sit  or  recline  upon. 

Dated  November  29,  1855. 

2695.  James  Egleson  Anderson  Gwynne,  of 
Essex-wharf,  Essex-street,  Strand,  Middlesex,  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  instruments  for  indicat- 
ing pressure  or  vacuum. 

Dated  December  3,  1855. 

2717.  Frederick  Walton,  of  Wolverhampton, 
Stafford,  manufacturer.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  papier  mach£  trays. 

Dated  December  4,  1855. 

2725.  William  Hartcliffe,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
machine-maker.  Certain  Improvements  in  weight- 
ing the  top  rollers  of  machinery  used  in  preparing 
and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

Dated  December  11,  1855. 

2795.  John  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  Gloster, 
analytical  chemist.  Certain  means  of  treating 
quinine  and  iodine,  and  other  mineral  medicines, 
in  order  to  cause  them  to  combine  with  cod-Mver- 
oil,  or  any  other  fish-oil,  or  with  seed-oil. 

Dated  December  15,  1855. 

2838.  Samuel  Twist,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
cabinet-maker.  Improvements  in  casters  for  fur- 
niture and  other  purposes. 
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manufacturer,  and  William  Whittle,  of  Smeth- 
wick, Stafford,  engineer.  Improvements  In  the 
manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes,  and  in  machinery 
to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hooks 
aforesaid. 

2903.  William  Stevenson,  of  Lochwinnoch,  Ren- 
frew, manufacturer,  and  William  Crawford,  of  the 
same  place,  wool-spinner.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  carding  or  preparing 
fibrous  materials. 

2905.  Isaac  Atkins,  of  New  Basford  and  Mary- 
gate,  Nottingham,  lace  manufacturer,  and  Marma- 
duke  Miller,  of  Wollaton-street,  Nottingham,  gas 
regulator  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  and  regulating  the  flow  of  gas. 

2907.  William  Henry  Zahn,  of  New  York,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  wind-mills  of  wind-en- 
gines. 

2909.  James  Chesterman,  of  Sheffield,  York, 
mechanist.  An  improved  sp'  ing,  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  joints  of  knives,  razors,  scissors,  and 
other  like  articles. 

Dated  December  2-1*,  1S55.  1,1 

29X1.  Sylvain  Mathurin  Qlllet-Oudin,  of  Blois, 
France.  Improvements  in  making  bread. 

2913.  William  Symons,  jac  k-maker,  of  Tavistock, 
Devon.  Improvements  in  the  suspension  roasting- 
jack. 

2915.  George  Lean,  of  Glasgow.  Lanark,  manu- 
facturer, and  Robert  Thomson,  of  the  same  place, 
manager.  Improvements  in  weaving. 

2917.  Richard  Archibald  Ilrooman.  of  1G6,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
treating  beetroot  and  other  saccharine  vegetable 
substances,  in  order  to  extract  alcohol  therefrom, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  or  leave  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  vegetable  fit  food  for  cattle.  A 
communication. 

Dated  December  26,  1S55.  "* 

2919.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke -street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  interpreter  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Paris.  Certain  improvements  in  double- 
acting pumpR.  A communication  from  D.  W. 
Clark,  United  States. 

2921.  Frank  Clarke  Hills,  of  the  Chemical 
Works,  Deptford.  Improvements  in  economising 
fuel. 

2923.  Thomas  Duppa  Dnppa,  of  Lon  grille, 
Salop.  Improvements  in  generating  and  heating 
steam.  A communication 
2925.  Charles  May  and  F.dward  Alfred  Cowper, 
of  Great  George  street,  Westminster.  Improve- 
ments in  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances, and  in  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Dated  December  27,  185,5. 

2927.  F.dward  Alfred  Cowper,  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  combing 
wool  and  other  fibrous  substances,  and  in  machi- 
nery for  that  purpose. 

2929.  Nicholas  Douglass,  of  St.  GeorgeVin  the- 
fields,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  piers,  and 
other  similar  erections. 

2931.  James  EdearCook,  of  Greenock.  Renfrew, 
booking  clerk.  An  improved  composition  for  pre- 
serving exposed  surfaces,  or  surfaces  liable  to  de- 
terioration and  decay. 

Dated  December  28,  1855. 

2933.  Jean  Jules  Rohert,  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Industry, 
Portmral-street,  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds,  Middlesex. 
The  fabrication  of  torrified  beetroot  to  supersede 
chicory  as  used  in  coffee,  and  with  a great  supe- 
riority. 

2937.  Paul  Marie  Salomon,  of  Rue  Neuve,  St. 
Eustaohe,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  the 


manufacture  of  gas  from  peat,  and  in  the  coke  re- 
sulting therefrom,  and  also  in  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  that  manufacture. 

2939.  Wrilliara  Rowett,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
merchant.  An  improved  mechanical  arrangement 
for  lifting  weights  and  other  useful  purposes. 

2941.  John  Pemberton  Turner,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  shanking  metallic  buttons,  applicable  to 
the  heading  of  nails  and  other  like  purposes.  A 
communication. 

Dated  December  29,  1855. 

2943.  Herbert  Redfern,  of  Shelton,  Stafford. 
Improvements  In  skates. 

2945.  John  Broadbent,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
merchant,  and  Stanley  Peter  Youle,  of  the  same 
place,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  cutting  out  the  gores  of  umbrellaa 
and  parasols,  which  said  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  cutting  out  forms  or  shapes  for  other 
purposes. 

2947.  William  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  mer- 
chant. Improvements  in  cooking  and  culinary 
vessels  and  utensils,  and  in  the  application  and 
conveyance  of  heat. 

2949.  Silvester  Lees  and  Edward  Lees,  of  Old- 
ham, Lancaster,  cotton  spinners,  and  George  Henry 
Newton,  of  the  same  place,  mechanic.  Certain 
improvements  in  machinery  for  spinning  and 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

2951.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improved 
process  of  tanning.  A communication  from  C.  C. 
Knoderez,  of  Strasbourg,  leather  manufacturer. 

Dated  December  31,  1855. 

2953.  Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
coal,  and  in  the  purification,  desiccation,  and 
agglomeration  of  coal,  and  in  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus for  such  purposes. 

2955.  James  Taylor,  of  the  Britannia  Works, 
Birkenhead,  Chester,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  weights. 

2957.  James  Cochran  Stevenson  and  John  Wil- 
liamson, of  South  Shields,  alkali  manufacturers. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
alkali. 

Dated  January  1,  1856. 

I.  Henry  Truelove,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
teacher.  Improvements  in  gloves. 

3.  John  Calvert,  of  the  Strand,  Middlesex, 
mining  geologist.  Improvements  in  extracting 
metals  from  their  ores. 

5.  William  Beckett  Johnson,  manager  for  Messrs. 
R.  Ormerod  and  Son,  engineers,  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster. Improvements  in  steam-boilers  and  en- 
gines. 

7.  John  Thurrell,  of  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street,  Elizabeth  Mary  Muller,  of  Greek-street, 
Soho,  Middlesex,  and  John  Robert  Chidley,  of 
Greshajn-street,  London,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  transmitting  fac  simile  copies  of  writings 
and  drawings  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

* Dated  January  2,  1856.’ 

9.  William  Bullough,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster, 
mechanic.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  sizing  yarns. 

II.  George  Hamilton,  of  Great  Tower-street, 
London,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  weighing. 

Dated  January  3,  1856. 

13.  Richard  Gill,  of  Grove-terrace,  Pomeroy- 
street,  New-cross,  Kent.  Improvements  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fire  flues  and 
passages  of  steam-boilers,  for  facilitating  and  im- 
proving the  combustion  of  smoke. 
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15.  Charles  Toye,  of  Gloucester-street,  Queen- 
sqnare,  Bloomsbury,  Middlesex,  mechanic.  Im- 
provements in  terry  fabrics. 

17.  Joseph  William  Schlesinger,  of  Northfleet, 
Kent,  mechanical  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  using  emery,  glass,  and  sand,  or  other 
■ubstances  on  linen  or  other  material,  and  in  the 
machinery  applicable  to  the  manufacture  thereof. 

23.  Alan  Stewart,  of  Regent-street,  Middlesex, 
and  of  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  France,  consulting 
mechanical  surgeon.  Improvements  in  measuring 
the  human  figure,  and  in  fitting  garments  thereto. 

25.  Colin  Mather,  of  Salford  Iron  Works,  Man- 
chester, Lancaster,  machinist,  and  Charles  Mill- 
ward,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  engine  manager.  An 
improvement  in  steam  and  vacuum  gauges. 

27.  John  Fowler,  junior,  of  Bristol.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  giving  motion  to  ploughs 
and  other  implements  used  for  cultivating  land. 

Dated  January  4,  1856. 

29.  Henry  Bernoulli  Barlow,  of  Manchester,  pa- 
tent agent.  Certain  improvements  in  machinery  for 
carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances.  A 
communication  from  Camille  de  Bast,  of  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

31.  Charles  Hart,  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
Iron  Works,  Wantage,  Berkshire,  agricultural  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  portable  steam-engines, 
and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith,  for  tilling 
and  cultivating  land. 

33.  Robert  Grey,  of  Ridley-place,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  builder  and  brickmaker.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  moulding  bricks,  tiles, 
and  other  similar  articles. 

35.  Thomas  Key,  of  Bethnal-green.  An  im- 
proved knive  cleaning  machine. 

37.  Joseph  Wright,  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  Staf- 
ford, engineer  and  iron-founder.  Improvements 
in  furnaces  and  fire-bars. 

39.  Joseph  Betteley,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
chain  cable  manufacturer.  An  improvement  in 
the  rolling  of  iron  for  the  making  of  ships’  knees. 

41.  Robert  Sam  North,  of  Derby,  engineer,  and 
Ralph  Peacock,  of  New  Holland,  Lincoln,  engi- 
neer.  Improvements  in  metallic  packings  for 
pistons. 

43.  William  Saint  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Charing- 
cross,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
ventilation. 

Dated  January  5,  1856. 

*5.  Raymond  Kammerer,  of  Ostend,  and  Charles 
Brewer,  of  Chelsea,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
electric  clocks  or  timekeepers. 

47.  Henry  Hindle,  of  Cavendish-street.  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Lancaster.  Improvements  in  valves 
or  apparatus  for  regulating  the  flow  of  steam  and 
gas. 

49.  Louis  Auguste  Thertoe,  of  Paris,  French 
empire,  saddler.  Certain  improvements  in  har- 
ness. 

Dated  January  7,  1856. 

51.  Victor  Delperdangc,  engineer,  of  Rue  Verte, 
Schaerbeck,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Improvements 
m metallic  and  elastic  packing. 

53.  Sanmel  Cunlitfe  Lister  and  William  Tongue, 
of  Bradford,  York.  Improvements  in  machinery 
•or  combing  wool,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials. 

55.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
*treet,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
rnachinery  for  boring  and  excavating.  A commu- 
nication. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
mode  of  manufacturing  rods,  shafts,  and 
‘Ubes  of  iron  and  steel.  A communication. 

Dated  January  8r  1856. 

*8.  Matthias  Edward  Bowra.of  Basinghall-street, 


London.  Improvements  in  the  nature  and  manu- 
facture of  waterproof  garments  and  other  goods. 

61.  Edwin  Thomas  Truman,  of  Old  Burlington- 
street,  Middlesex,  dentist  in  ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty’s  household.  Improvements  in  artificial 
palates  and  teeth. 

63.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau, 
of  South-street,  London.  Certain  improvements 
in  Jacquard  machines.  A communication  from 
J.  Marin  and  L.  P.  de  Maligny,  of  Lyon. 

Dated  January  9,  1856. 

65.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  of  Gracechurch-street, 
London.  An  improved  mode  of  applying  riinstase 
and  heat  to  the  saccharification  of  starch.  A com- 
munication from  F.  V.  O.  Hyckert,  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

69.  William  Barrie,  of  Maida-hill,  Middlesex, 
Commander  II. N.  An  improved  reflective  leveller. 
A communication  from  Adolphe  Morlot,  of  Mon- 
treux. 

73.  Lambert  Alexandre,  of  New  York,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  propellers  for  vessels. 

75.  William  Watson,  of  Leeds,  York,  manufac- 
turing chemist.  Improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  furnaces. 

Dated  January  10,  1856. 

77.  Martin  Billing,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
stationer,  and  Frederick  Augustus  Harwood,  of 
Birmingham,  machinist.  New  or  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags. 

78.  John  Darlington,  of  Albert  .street,  Newing- 
ton, Surrey.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  zinc  or  spelter. 

80.  Jane  Ann  Herbert,  of  Waterden  - place, 
Guildford,  Surrey,  widow.  An  improved  method 
for  extracting  the  dirt,  or  the  gum,  or  the  colour- 
ing matter,  or  the  principle  from  various  vege- 
table or  animal  substances  or  materials.  A com- 
munication. 

Dated  January  11,  1856. 

81.  James  Fernihough,  of  Dukinfield,  Chester, 
boiler  maker,  iron  founder,  &c.  Improvements 
in  steam  boilers  and  apparatus  for  consuming 
smoke. 

82.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  cards 
for  Jacquard  mechanism.  A communication  from 
G.  Mesmer,  of  St.  Louis,  France,  manufacturer. 

83.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s  inn-fields, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  railway 
breaks.  A communication  from  J.  B.  M.  A Cochot, 
of  Paris,  France. 

84.  Thomas  Charles  Clarkson,  of  High-street, 
Wapping,  Middlesex.  A combination  of  certain 
materials  for  forming  and  making  improvements 
in  ship  and  other  pumps,  tubes,  and  which  is  also 
applicable  for  ship,  carriage,  and  other  building 
purposes  and  parts  thereof. 

85.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  A new  and 
improved  method  of  curing  meats,  preserving 
provisions,  and  ventilating  and  cooling  buildings, 
cars,  and  vessels.  A communication. 

86.  William  Pole,  of  Storey ’s-gate, Westminster, 
engineer,  and  Frederick  William  Kitson,  of  Leeds, 
York,  engineer.  Improvements  in  railway  wheels. 

88.  William  Routledge,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  cocks  or  valves  for 
regulating  the  flow  and  pressure  of  steam,  water, 
or  other  fluids. 

Dated  January  12,  1856. 

90.  Emile  Constantin  Fritz  Sautelet,  chemist, 
of  Paris,  French  Empire.  An  improved  process 
of  tanning. 

92.  Harry  Emanuel,  of  Hanover-square,  Mid- 
dlesex, silversmith.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spoons,  forks,  and  other  similar  articles 
in  metal.  A communication. 
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Dated  December  22,  1855. 

2901 . James  Newman,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 

94.  Richard  Kemsley  Day,  of  PlaUtow,  Essex. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fuel. 

Dated  January  14,  1856. 

96.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street,  A del- 
phi,  Middlesex,  Interpreter  at  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Paris.  Certain  improvements  in  balanced  slide 
valves  for  steam-engines.  A communication  from 
E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jun.,  United  States. 

98.  Adolf  Poliak,  of  Vienna,  Austria.  A new 
fusee  or  cigar  light. 

100.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge, 
Essex,  ironfounder.  An  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  for  cutting  and  pulping 
turnips  and  other  vegetable  matters. 

102.  Austen  Chambers,  of  Canterbury,  and 
William  Harrison  Champion,  of  Lynsted,  Kent. 
An  improved  mode  of  working  railway  breaks. 

104.  Anne  Emilie  Malteste,  of  Paris,  France, 
milliner.  Improvements  in  shirts. 

106.  William  Owen,  of  Rotherham,  York,  iron- 
master. Improvements  in  stoves  and  fire-places. 

Dated  January  15,  1856. 

108.  Joseph  Hostage,  Thomas  Ives  Brayno 
Hostage,  and  John  Tatlock,  of  Chester.  Im- 
provements in  railway  chairs. 

110.  Thomas  Hill  Bakewell,  of  Welford-road, 
Leicester,  elerk.  Improvements  in  ventilating, 
wanning,  and  cooling  rooms  and  other  places. 

Dated  January  16,  1856. 

112.  Henry  M'Evoy,  of  Hall-6treet  Works,  Bir- 
mingham, Warwick.  Improvements  in  locks, 
latches,  and  staples. 

114.  William  Prangley,  of  Salisbury,  Wilts, 
professor  of  music.  A novel  instrument  for  exer- 
cising the  third  finger,  and  thereby  facilitating  the 
playing  upon  musical  instruments. 

116.  John  Abraham,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
machinist.  New  or  improved  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  percussion-caps,  and  for  cutting 
out  and  raising  articles  in  metal  generally. 

118.  Johnson  Thompson,  of  Sunderland,  builder. 
Improvements  in  ships’  keelsons. 

120.  John  Fowler,  junior,  of  Bristol.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  ploughing  land. 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

122.  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York, 
United  States.  A machine  for  measuring  the  flow 
of  liquids,  called  a fluid  metre.  January  16,  1856. 

160.  John  Wordsworth  Robson,  of  Grundy-street, 
Poplar  New-town,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  appertaining  to  water-closets 
and  pumps.  January  21.  1856. 

170.  Dundas  Smith  Porteous,  of  Paisley,  Ren- 
frew, Scotland.  A rotatory  engine.  January  22, 
1856. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PROLON- 
GATION OF  PATENT. 

A petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council 
by  John  Lee,  of  Brunawick-street,  Southwark, 
gentleman,  praying  for  a prolongation  of  the 
patent  granted  to  him  3rd  August,  1S42,  for 
“Certain  improvements  in  wheels  and  axle-trees 
to  be  used  on  railways  and  in  other  machinery,  for 
stopping  on  or  preventing  such  carriages  from 
running  olT  railways,  which  improvements  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  carriages  and  machinery.” 

On  the  1st  March  next,  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  Judicial  Committee  to  fix  an  early 
day  for  hearing  the  matters  in  the  said  petition ; 
and  any  person  desirous  of  being  heard  in  opposi. 
tion  must  enter  a caveat  to  that  effect  in  the 
Privy  Council  office  on  or  before  that  date. 


NOTICE  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  LEAVE 
TO  FILE  DISCLAIMER. 

A petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  leave  to  file  a disclaimer  to  parts  of  the 
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MORTON  AND  HUNT’S  PARALLEL-ACTION  Z-CRANK  MARINE 

ENGINES. 

(Patent  dated  June  5, 1855.) 

Am  entirely  novel  description  of  direct-action  marine  steam  engine,  to  whioh  the  above 
designation  has  been  applied,  and  the  merits  of  which  have  excited  considerable  discussion 
in  the  north,  has  recently  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Morton  and  Hunt,  of  Glasgow.  The 
principal  objects  of  the  inventors  in  designing  this  engine  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a communication  they  have  forwarded  to  us. 

“ The  vast  numbeT  of  designs  for  marine  engines  which  have  from  time  to  time  made 
their  appearance,  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  importance  which  is  attached,  on  all  hands, 
to  oompactness  of  arrangement ; but  whilst  aiming  at  compactness,  we  mutt  not  lose  sight 
of  simplicity  and  convenience,  with  easy  accessibility  of  all  parts  requiring  attention  and 
repairs ; and  though  there  are  many  designs  in  existence  which  really  possess  some  claims 
to  compactness,  still,  in  almost  every  instance,  this  is  only  obtained  at  the  expense  of  seri- 
ous defects.  It  is  in  engines  for  driving  the  screw  propeller,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  of  the  direot-acting  class,  that  the  most  compact  arrangements  are  to  be  met  with  ; 
but  in  all  these  engines  the  steam  cylinders  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft — an 
arrangement  involving,  not  so  muoh  a loss  of  space,  as  a most  inconvenient  disposition  of 
it,  since  either  a great  width  is  taken  up  across  the  vessel,  or  a considerable  height  is 
required  above  the  shaft.  In  addition,  the  transverse  or  vertical  movement  of  the 
pistons  and  other  heavy  details  tends  greatly  to  shake  the  vessel.” 

In  these  engines,  the  cylinders  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  to  the  propeller  shaft, 
and  their  pistons  work  out  longitudinally  as  regards  the  vessel.  The  cylinders  are  at  the 
same  time  placed  as  close  as  is  convenient  to  the  shaft,  and  the  additional  space  taken  up 
by  the  details  whioh  communicate  the  motion  to  the  latter,  is  scarcely  more  than  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  piston’s  stroke,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a more  compact 
arrangement 

Of  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page,  fig.  lisa  side  elevation ; and  fig.  2 is  a plan 
of  the  new  engine ; fig.  8 is  a plan  on  a smaller  scale  of  the  crank  shaft,  as  detached  and 
lying  flat  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  is  the  form  of  the  shaft  This  shaft, 
which  is  marked  A,  has  two  oranks,  B,  forged  upon  it,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
and  the  elongated  journal,  or  portion  of  the  shaft  which  lies  between  and  connects  them,  is 
inclined  to,  and  crosses  the  axis  of  the  shaft  in  such  manner  that  the  cranks,  B,  stand  out 
from  diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  shaft,  the  whole  being  termed  a Z-crank  from  its 
zigzag  form.  This  crank  serves  for  both  cylinders  and  both  air-pumps,  and  would  serve 
for  several  more  cylinders,  were  these  arranged  round  the  line  of  the  shaft,  either  along 
with  or  opposite  to  the  cylinders  shown ; and  it  is  forged  in  a single  solid  piece,  being 
obviously  much  less  costly  than  a shaft  with  two  double  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  which  is  required  for  any  ordinary  arrangement  of  engines.  Upon  the  inclined 
cross-pieoe  of  the  Z-crank  is  placed  a lever-piece,  consisting  of  an  elongated  tubular  boss, 
C,  fitted  with  brasses,  to  work  loosely  upon  the  cross-piece,  and  having  four  arms  or 
levers,  D,  D,  E,  E,  standing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  cross-piece  and  to  each  other.  The 
lever-piece  Is  cast  in  two  halves,  which  are  bolted  together  upon  the  cross-piece  of  the 
crank  by  strong  flanges.  The  two  upper  and  longer  arms,  D,  are  connected  by  ball-and- 
socket  joints  to  the  connecting  rods  of  the  two  steam  cylinders,  F,  whilst  the  lower  and 
shorter  arms,  E,  are  similarly  jointed  to  the  connecting  rods  of  the  air-pumps,  G.  The 
steam  pistons  are  fitted  with  small  trunks,  H,  to  allow  of  the  very  slight  lateral  movements 
of  the  connecting  rods,  which  are  connected  to  the  piston  by  ball-and-socket  joints.  The 
air-pump  pistons  are  similarly  furnished  with  trunks,  I,  for  a like  purpose. 

In  explaining  the  peculiar  but  simple  motion  involved  in  these  engines,  we  will  suppose 
the  Z-crank  to  be  as  represented  in  the  figures,  with  the  two  cranks,  B,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  horizon.  In  this  position,  the  outer  crank,  B,  is  turned  up  towards  the 
port  steam  cylinder ; the  opposite  crank,  B,  being,  of  course,  turned  down.  This  throws 
the  corresponding  arm,  D,  of  the  lever-piece  over  as  close  as  it  can  go  to  the  port 
cylinder,  F,  and  the  piston  of  this  last  is  at  the  inner  end  of  its  stroke.  As  regards  the 
starboard  cylinder,  F,  the  Z-crank  lies  with  its  cranks,  B,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
passing  through  the  shaft,  A,  and  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  arm,  D,  stands 
up  in  that  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  A,  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  being  exactly  at 
half  stroke.  In  this  position,  if  steam  is  admitted  so  as  to  drive  outwards  the  starboard 

{listen,  this  piston  will  have  full  power,  through  the  lever-piece  acting  as  a bell-crank 
ever,  to  turn  down  the  outer  crank,  B,  and  lift  up  the  inner  crank.  As  soon  as  the  steam 
enters  behind  the  port  piston,  this  piston  begins  to  help  the  other  one,  and  when  a quarter 
of  a revolution  baa  been  made,  the  starboard  piston  will  be  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  out- 
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ward*,  the  port  piston  will  be  at  half  stroke,  and  the  crank  will  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  regards  the  port  piston,  as  it  was  as  regards  the  starboard  piston  at  first,  and 
the  port  piston  will  have  full  power  on  the  crank  to  continue  its  revolution.  Then,  as  the 
port  piston  gets  towards  the  end  of  its  stroke  outwards,  the  starboard  piston  will  be 
returning,  and  will  bring  round  the  crank,  which  will  hare  passed  its  dead  centre  as  regards 
this  piston,  and  thus  the  motions  of  the  two  pistons  will  be  combined,  one  being  at  the 
most  effective  part  of  its  stroke  whilst  the  other  is  on  the  dead  centre,  as  in  common 
engines,  where  two  steam  pistons  are  connected  to  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  Z-crank  is  prevented  from  carrying  the  lever-piece  bodily  round,  by  means  of  a pin, 

J,  projecting  downwards  from  the  lever-piece,  and  working  in  a segmental  grooved  guide, 

K.  The  rotation  of  the  Z-crank  causes  the  ends  of  the  lever-piece  arms  to  reciprocate 
longitudinally  as  regards  the  shaft,  A,  and  the  lower  arms,  E,  consequently  work  the  air- 
pump  pistons  in  and  out.  As  these  arms,  E,  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  upper  arms,  D,  the  stroke  of  the  air-pump  piston  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
steam  piston,  so  that  the  speed  at  which  the  air-pumps  are  worked  is  comparatively  low, 
the  advantage  of  which  is  well  understood. 

The  arrangement  of  these  engines  is  extremely  convenient,  the  steam  cylinders,  P,  being 
placed  upon  the  tops  of  their  condensers,  and  above  their  air-pumps,  whilst  the  whole  is 
combined  together  into  a simple  and  compact  framing.  The  shaft,  A,  is  carried  in  a 
strong  outer  pedestal  bearing,  which  is  connected  to  the  condensers  by  a sole  plate,  and  to 
the  cylinders  by  two  strong  stays.  The  other  end  of  the  shaft  is  carried  in  bearings 
between  the  cylinders  and  air-pumps,  and  projects  slightly  behind  the  cylinders  to  carry 
eccentrics  for  working  the  valves  and  feed  and  bilge  pumps.  According  to  one  arrange- 
ment, the  valves  may  be  worked  by  two  eccentrics,  one  for  the  forward,  and  the  other  for 
the  backward  motion,  the  link  reversing  gear  being  used.  Each  eccentric  has  two  rods, 
snd,  when  acting,  works  two  sliding  blocks,  which  actuate  rocking  shafts  for  working  the 
valve  rods.  The  valve  casings  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  steam  cylinders,  and  the  valve 
rods  work  out  at  the  back.  The  feed  and  bilge  pumps  may  be  worked  by  an  eecentrio  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  valves  and  feed  ana  bilge  pumps  may,  however,  be  arranged  and 
worked  in  various  ways  besides  those  indicated.  Thus,  for  example,  the  pumps  may  be 
conveniently  worked  by  the  lever-piece  ; and,  in  fact,  the  engineer  may  place  these  minor 
details  where  he  likes,  as  the  design  of  the  engines  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  communi- 
cating the  requisite  motion  in  any  way  that  may  be  desired. 

The  Z-crank  and  lever-piece  form  the  principal  features  of  the  design,  the  other 
details  being  susceptible  of  considerable  modification.  Thus,  three  or  more  steam 
cylinders  may  be  placed  round  the  shaft,  or  the  power  of  the  engines  may  be  doubled  at 
the  expense  of  only  half  as  much  space  in  addition,  by  placing  another  set  of  cylinders, 
condensers,  and  air-pumps  directly  in  front  of  those  shown  in  the  figures,  and  working 
upon  the  same  lever-piece  from  the  opposite  direction.  Or  the  steam  cylinders  may  be  of 
different  sizes,  so  as  to  act  on  the  combined  high-pressure  and  condensing  system.  Tho 
propeller  shaft  may  be  continued  in  either  direction  from  the  engines,  and  the  Z-crank 
being  of  such  a strong  form,  the  thrust  of  the  propeller  may  be  received  through  it,  and 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  shaft,  if  desired.  The  shaft  is  low  down,  and  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  space  taken  up  by  the  engines,  they  can  be  placed  as  far  aft  in  the 
vessel  as  is  convenient ; or,  if  the  engines  are  placed  at  the  wider  part  of  the  vessel,  suffi- 
cient space  for  coal-bunkers  will  then  be  left  between  them  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

If  these  engines  are  compared  with  common  engines  of  equal  power,  the  great  saving  in 
space  will  be  at  once  apparent ; whilst,  however,  the  compactness  of  the  arrangement  is 
incontestible,  this  quality  is  not  accompanied  by  any  complexity  of  parts.  There  is  no 
part  about  the  engines  requiring  attention,  or  at  all  likely  to  need  repairs,  which  cannot  be 
got  at  with  the  greatest  facility.  Finally,  the  shaft  is  self-balanced,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  crank,  and  can  consequently  be  driven  at  a higher  speed  than  common  engines, 
in  which  the  heavy  unbalanced  cranks  make  the  motion  irregular ; and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  engines  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  vibration  of  the  moving  parts  to  a 
minimum.  A working  model  of  these  engines  has  been  made  to  run  at  the  rate  of  1,800 
revolutions  per  minute,  with  35  pounds  upon  the  boiler  safety-valve.  The  model  has  two 
cylinders,  1 .1  inch  stroke,  2}  inch  diameter,  the  speed  of  the  pistons  being  450  feet  per 
minute.  The  moving  parts  seem  capable  of  running,  with  ease  and  coolness,  even  faster 
than  at  the  rate  mentioned,  but  the  steam  has  evidently  not  time  to  enter  and  return 
through  the  ports  and  passages  more  than  3,600  times  per  minute,  as  it  does  to  give 
that  rate.  ' . 
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ADAMS’  IMPROVED  SPRING  AND 
AXLE-BOX  FOR  RAILWAY  CAR- 
RIAGES. 

A paper  descriptive  of  an  improved  spring 
and  axle-box  for  railway  carriages  was  re- 
cently read  at  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams,  of  London,  the  inventor. 

In  the  improved  spring  the  plates  are 
made  in  an  angle  shape,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


and  the  specimens  exhibited,  being  formed 
in  two  straight  or  nearly  straight  lines, 
rising  from  the  centre,  instead  of  the  usual 
curve.  The  spring  is  therefore  very  firm  at 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  strain, 
whilst  the  taper  points,  on  the  contrary,  are 
disposed  to  yield  equally  and  easily,  forming 
as  they  descend,  two  gradually  increasing 
curves,  diminishing  the  actual  span  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently  diminishing  the 
leverage  and  increasing  the  power  of  re- 
sistance. 

In  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  lami- 
nated springs  with  flat  or  slightly  curved 
centres,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
method  of  keeping  the  several  plates  cen- 
tral and  parallel.  This  is  done  either  by  a 
bolt  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  plates 
in  the  centre,  or  by  forming  them  with  a 
series  of  studs  by  indenting  the  plates  at 
the  centre,  and  clipping  the  whole  together. 
Either  method  tends  to  weaken  the  plates  at 
the  centre,  and  to  break  them  if  the  fasten- 
ings get  loose.  To  keep  the  plates  parallel, 
the  ends  are  indented  to  form  studs  which 
work  in  elongated  slots  in  the  plate  below, 
one  plate  keeping  another  parallel.  But  in 
the  mode  of  ordinary  work,  these  are  very 
inefficient,  and  if  the  plates  are  not  well 
fitted  they  work  askew. 

In  the  improved  spring,  the  centres  of  the 
plates  are  all  creased  to  exactly  the  same 
angle,  and  thus  lie  one  within  another  with- 
out any  tendency  to  curve  lengthwise,  each 
one  lying  in  the  valley  below  it.  A clip,  or 
a pair  of  coupling  plates  with  bolts  outside, 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  2,  holds  all  the 
plates  together,  and  the  angle  form  retains 
them  so  firmly  that  all  slots  and  studs  at 
the  extremities  of  the  plates  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  the  ordinary  spring,  the  ends  of  the 
plates  are  tapered  in  width.  Originally  they 
were  tapered  in  thickness,  but  the  late  Mr. 
Chapman  tried,  and  successfully,  the  expe- 
riment of  tapering  in  width  for  private  car- 
riages. The  length  of  taper  he  used  was 
four  times  the  width  of  the  plates.  When 


i introduced  on  railways,  the  desire  to  save  steel 
gradually  reduced  the  taper  to  one  width, 
and  sometimes  to  half  a width.  It  has  even 
been  proposed  to  carry  the  saving  of  steel  to 
the  uttermost,  by  cutting  one  plate  out  of 
the  other  with  a one-sided  taper;  but  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  this  plan  was  ever 
adopted,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  tend 
to  push  the  plates  sideways. 

In  experimenting  with  the  improved 
spring,  the  writer  found  that  tapering  in 
thickness  caused  considerable  friction  be- 
tween the  plates,  by  the  ends  binding  against 
the  hollows  of  the  curves,  and  the  tapering 
in  width  caused  an  irregular  action.  The 
method  was  therefore  tried  of  simply  cutting 
the  plates  off  square,  slightly  rounding  the 
upper  edge.  This  was  found  to  give  the 
most  perfect  elastic  action,  and  without  any 
waste  of  steel. 

In  making  ordinary  springs  it  is  custo- 
mary to  make  the  top  or  back  plate  of  a 
given  curvature,  and  to  increase  the  curva- 
ture of  every  succeeding  plate,  afterwards 
compressing  the  whole  together  and  fasten- 
ing by  the  central  bolt  or  clip.  This  plan 
renders  the  springs  uncertain  as  to  strength, 
and  the  hammering  or  setting,  denting  the 
surface  of  the  plates,  is  very  apt  to  cause 
fractures. 

In  the  improved  springs,  the  plates  are  all 
creased  to  the  same  angle  by  a pressing  ma- 
chine, and  any  plate  will  fit  any  other  plate 
without  any  setting  up.  They  can  therefore 
be  kept  in  duplicate,  and  in  case  of  break- 
age a common  labourer  can  apply  a new 
plate,  without  needing  a smith  and  spring 
fire.  Thus  the  improved  spring  wastes  no 
steel,  has  no  holes,  no  slots  or  studs,  and  no 
taper;  it  is  nearly  machine-made,  and  there- 
fore more  skilful  workmen  can  be  afforded 
for  hardening  and  tempering ; no  files  or 
expensive  tools  are  required ; and  extra 
plates  may  be  applied  for  greater  loads  by 
merely  lengthening  the  bolts  at  the  centre, 
and  the  springs  may  be  made  either  with 
rolled  eyes  or  plain  ends  as  usual. 

The  action  of  this  spring  may  be  reversed 
by  placing  the  short  plates  in  the  hollow 
side,  suspending  the  ends,  and  carrying  the 
load  in  the  centre. 

The  central  angle  may  be  cither  a sharp 
angle  or  a slight  curve,  but  the  sharp  angle 
is  preferable.  If  the  curve  be  used,  more 
care  will  be  required  in  fitting,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  the  sharp  angle  will,  in  case  of 
slight  inaccuracy,  hold  the  plates  firmest : 
any  angle  may  be  used  which  will  keep  the 
plates  central  by  the  pressure  without  studs 
or  bolts. 

The  springs  are  applied  in  the  axle  boxes 
so  that  the  hoop  or  clip  lies  in  a hollow,  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  and  no  other  fastening  is 
required.  This  is  very  important,  as,  when 
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the  axle  box  is  bolted  to  the  spring,  it  is  by 
inaccuracy  frequently  strained  from  its  pro- 
per bed  on  tbe  journal,  and  heating  ensues, 
and  continues  till  the  bearing  is  worn  down 
to  a fit. 


The  axle  box  preferred  by  the  writer  is 
shown  in  figs.  3,  4 and  5.  It  is  a single 
casting,  A,  with  a thick  wooden  bottom,  It, 
which  is  bolted  in  when  placed  on  the  jour- 
nal. There  is  a grease  or  oil  chamber,  C, 


Fig.  3. 


with  feed  holes  above  the  journal,  comma-  1 
nicating  by  a large  opening,  D,  at  the  front 
of  tile  axle  box,  with  the  grease  or  oil  cham- 
ber below.  The  box  is  rendered  tight  so  as 
to  contain  a well  of  oil  or  grease,  by  two 
half  cast  metal  collars,  £,  at  the  back,  tbe 
upper  one  supporting  a spring  that  draws 
up  the  lower  to  clip  the  axle,  which  isVormed 
to  a conical  shape  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  spring  always 
forces  the  collar  down  the  cone  and  against 
the  back  of  the  box,  but  with  a facility  for  a 
slight  elastic  yielding  in  case  of  any  irre- 
gular resistance.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the 
collar  slides  up  the  cone,  there  will  be  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  the  fit,  but  the  wear 
will  take  place  at  the  joint,  where  it  is  not 
important,  and  the  lower  half  collar  up  to  a 
sufficient  height  will  always  press  close  to 
the  axle.  In  front  of  the  box,  and  passing 
down  the  opening,  D,  inside,  is  a gun-metal 
slide,  F,  adapted  for  four  changes,  against 
which  the  end  of  the  journal  works,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  for  any  fit  against  the  shoulder 
ami  collar,  and  the  end  wear  of  the  brass  is 
entirely  prevented. 

This  box  accordingly  fulfils  the  several 
conditions  required ; namely,  keeping  the 
lower  part  of  the  axle  in  a bath  of  grease  ; 
saving  the  grease  from  waste  j saving  end 
wear  of  the  brasses  and  oscillation  of  the 
carriage ; diminishing  the  risk  of  heating 
by  efficient  ventilation  ; saving  breakage  of 
bottom  castings  ; in  case  of  heating,  afford- 
ing the  facility  of  filling  the  box  with  water 
from  above  : saving  the  need  of  lifting  the 
boxes,  by  allowing  access  below;  and  by 


reason  of  the  absence  of  fastening,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  spring  under  all  circum- 
stances, diminishing  the  chance  of  heating. 

The  improved  springs  have  been  in  use 
on  the  South  Western  Railway  nearly  six 
months,  from  tbe  fltli  of  May  last,  and  they 
have  given  every  satisfaction.  From  an 
experiment  made  upon  four  springs  on 
September  25th,  it  was  found  that  two  of 
them,  after  a pressure  of  three  tons  had 
been  applied,  set  one-eiglith  of  an  inch,  and 
the  other  two  resumed  their  original  shape. 
The  experiment  was  made  after  they  had 
been  in  use  upwards  of  four  months,  and 
had  run  a distance  of  2,434  miles  under  a 
heavy  covered  goods  waggon  ; and  previous 
to  this  working,  they  were  also  tested  with 
the  same  weights  without  the  least  set 
being  produced. 

In  point  of  first  cost  they  are  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  spring,  inasmuch  as  a 
saving  of  40  lbs.  weight  per  set  of  four 
springs  is  effected,  for  a spring  with  eight 
plates  on  the  new  plan  is  quite  equal  to  a 
spring  with  ten  plates  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, the  weight  being  72  to  73  lbs. 
in  the  new,  as  against  84 lbs.  in  the  old. 
The  new  springs  are  not  so  susceptible  of 
derangement  as  the  ordinary  spring,  and 
are  more  elastic  and  adapt  themselves  bet- 
ter to  the  loads  ; they  are  also  less  liable  to 
break,  and  altogether  form  a simple  and 
compact  arrangement. 

Mr.  Adams  exhibited  several  specimens 
of  the  improved  spring,  one  of  which  was 
taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  again  ; 
and  also  a specimen  of  tho  axle-box. 
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joy's  spiral  coil  piston  packing. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.W.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.) 
observed  that  the  liability  of  the  ordinary 
springs  to  a permanent  set  after  wear  was 
a great  objection  to  them,  and  the  compa- 
rative freedom  from  set  of  the  new  springs 
was  an  important  consideration  ; also  the 
simplicity  of  their  form  and  make  would  be 
a practical  recommendation. 


JOY'S  SPIRAL  COIL  PISTON  PACK- 
ING. 


An  improved  piston  packing,  of  which  a 
description  was  recently  read  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Birming- 
ham, was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Joy,  of 
■Worcester,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  him  the  correct  one, 
for  producing  steam-tightness  with  the  least 
loss  of  power  from  friction  and  the  greatest 
economy  in  repairs ; namely,  by  the  use  of 
metal  in  that  form  in  which  it  will  give  out 
the  greatest  amount  of  continuous  elasticity, 
that  is,  by  employinga  spring  acting  through 
a lengthened  space  with  comparatively  slight 
intensity  of  pressure,  instead  of  the  short 
and  rigid  spring  or  series  of  springs  com- 
monly used  in  packing  metallic  pistons. 

The  piston  in  which  this  packing  is  used 
is  shown  in  figs.  1 and  2,  and  consists  of  a 

Fig.  1. 


simple  block,  into  which  the  rod  is  screwed 
and  pinned.  The  periphery  of  the  piston 
being  turned  to  -j’yth  inch  less  diameter 
than  the  cylinder,  a recess  is  cut  in  it  with 
a £ inch  tool  set  at  a inch  pitch,  making 
3 inches  more  than  2 revolutions,  as  shown 
in  tig.  2. 

The  packing  is  formed  out  of  a broad 


cast-iron  or  brass  ring,  £ inch  thick,  and 
| inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder. 
The  ring  is  turned  and  bored,  and  being 
placed  on  a mandrel,  a spiral  groove  is  cut 
in  it  with  an  £ inch  tool,  set  at  $ inch  pitch, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  cut 
being  carried  through,  leaves  the  ring  in 
the  form  of  a spiral  coil  of  £ inch  by  £ inch 
section,  and  of  about  5 full  revolutions.  A 
portion  of  this  spiral  is  cut  off,  equal  to  2 
revolutions  and  \ inch  over,  as  in  fig.  3- 
This  is  threaded  on  to  the  block  piston  and 
pushed  down  till  it  drops  into  the  recess 
shown  in  fig.  2,  which  it  exactly  fills  late- 
rally. A sheet  iron  cramp  is  placed  round 
the  packing,  by  which  it  is  compressed  to 
the  diameter  of  the  piston,  which  is  then 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  the 
ports  being  protected  by  small  blocks  of 
wood,  and  the  piston  is  then  thrust  from  the 
cramp  into  the  cylinder. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  modification 
of  packing,  are,  to  avoid  friction  by  obtaining 
an  elasticity  as  light  as  possible,  yet  suffi- 
cient to  produce  perfect  contact  with  the 
face  of  the  cylinder,  to  ensure  steam  tight- 
ness, and  sufficiently  continuous  to  follow 
up  the  effects  of  wear  without  the  necessity 
of  frequent  renewal  by  resetting.  And  this 
the  inventor  finds  is  best  accomplished  by 
using  a packing  which  shall  consist  of  the 
greatest  possible  length  in  proportion  to  its 
cross  sectional  area.  No  figure  meets  this 
requirement  so  fully  as  the  spiral  coil,  and 
the  number  of  coils  or  length  of  packing 
can  be  increased  to  any  extent  that  may  be 
found  advantageous,  the  elastic  action  being 
always  in  one  continuous  length. 

As  the  coil  fits  throughout  its  length  be- 
tween the  parallel  sides  of  the  recess  in  the 
piston,  its  two  extremities  may  recede  from 
each  other  to  any  distance  that  may  be 
found  requisite  for  wearing  out  the  rings 
without  at  any  time  exposing  an  opening 
for  the  passage  of  steam.  The  packing 
under  all  circumstances  fills  the  recess  ex- 
cept at  the  bottom,  where  the  vacant  spaces 
at  the  extremities  of  the  ring,  left  in  the  un- 
coiling of  the  ring  by  wear,  are  effectually 
closed  by  the  piston  body  sliding  in  contact 
with  the  cylinder,  that  part  of  the  packing 
ring  being  placed  at  the  bottom  side  of  the 
piston  for  this  purpose.  By  experiments  it 
has  been  found  that  with  the  l(i  inch  brass 
packing  with  J inch  elasticity  of  compres- 
sion on  the  diameter,  and  £ inch  square  sec- 
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lion  of  packing,  the  pressure  on  S3  square  plishment  of  the  former  object,  as  the  large 

inches' of  surface  of  packing  was  1-S)21bs.  amount  of  elasticity  resident  in  the  coil  will 

per  square  inch,  or  102  lbs.  on  the  whole  wear  out  the  packing  without  the  necessity 

packing.  It  took  65  lbs.  to  move  this  of  examination  for  renewing  that  elasticity 

piston  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  by  means  of  resetting  the  springs,  as  in 

cylinder  when  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  ordinary  pistons. 

the  machinery  and  the  glands  unpacked,  This  piston  has  also  the  advantages  of 
equal  to  0-32,  or  about  lib.  per  square  inch  simplicity  of  construction  and  freedom  from 

on  the  surface  of  the  piston.  The  16  inch  parts  liable  to  get  loose  and  produce  break- 

cast-iron  packing  with  f inch  elasticity  of  age  of  pistons  and  cylinders.  As  this  pack- 

compression  on  the  diameter,  and  1 inch  by  ing  is  used  in  a block  piston,  it  does  away 

f inch  section  of  packing,  gave  a pressure  with  the  necessity  for  lids,  nuts,  screws, 

of  4*41  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface  of  guards,  &c.,  and  reduces  the  piston  to  its 

packing,  and  took  135  lbs.  to  move  it  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  parts,  the  rod, 

cylinder  as  above,  being  0'67,  or  about  the  piston,  and  the  split  pin  to  secure  the 

J lb.  per  square  inch  on  the  piston.  This  rod  to  the  piston.  The  packing  ring  also 

experiment  was  made  immediately  after  the  being  always  confined  in  a recess  of  a cross 

engine  had  done  her  day’s  work,  when  the  section  exactly  equal  to  its  own,  if  broken 

cylinder  lids  were  taken  off,  and  the  glands  can  produce  no  injurious  effect,  as  it  must 

unpacked  for  the  purpose.  Previously  to  always  remain  in  its  place  as  if  whole.  The 

unpacking  the  glands,  the  steam  at  110  lbs.  time  required  for  removing  the  packings  is 

pressure  was  put  on  behind  the  pistons  with  very  short,  the  cylinder  lid  being  taken  off 

a most  satisfactory  result,  there  being  no  and  the  cross  head  cotter  knocked  out ; the 

appreciable  leakage  of  steam  past  the  pis-  piston  is  then  drawn  out,  when  the  old 

ton.  A similar  trial  has  frequently  been  packing  is  threaded  off  the  piston  and  a 

made  by  merely  opening  the  cylinder  cocks,  new  one  threaded  on  in  ten  minutes,  and 

and  putting  steam  on  behind  the  piston,  the  piston  replaced.  From  the  long-endur- 

when  no  appreciable  blow  is  observable.  ing  elasticity  of  the  coils,  they  are  expected 

A corresponding  experiment  was  also  to  last  without  examination  at  least  15,000 

tried  with  a 16-inch  piston  of  the  ordinary  miles,  the  only  need  for  examination  being 

class,  having  cast-iron  V packings,  and  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  There  has  not 

was  found  to  require  426  lbs.  to  draw  the  yet  been  time  actually  to  wear  out  a ring, 

piston  slowly  along  the  cylinder,  when  dis-  but  as  data  upon  which  to  form  an  approxi- 

connected  as  iu  the  other  experiment,  show-  mate  opinion,  the  ring  marked  No.  2,  which 

ing  more  than  three  times  the  resistance.  is  exhibited,  has  run  more  than  10,000  miles, 

The  new  packing  avoids  the  frequent  ne-  and  when  taken  out  did  not  blow, 

cessity  for  “ looking  at  ” the  piston,  which  The  new  packing  is  also  attended  with 

is  so  large  an  item  in  the  expenditure  of  economy  in  original  cost,  as  the  expense  of 

locomotive  running  sheds,  and  this  is  in  a piston  and  packing  shows  a considerable 

great  measure  a consequence  of  the  accom-  reduction  on  those  generally  in  use. 

MARSDEN’S ; SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION  FOR  SEWERS,  MINES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Marsden,  of  Gracechurch-street,  | other  tents  were  described  and  mentioned 
London,  whose  ventilators  for  military  and  I favourably  at  page  413  of  our  last  volume 
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inventor  denominates,  “ the  Artery  and 
Vein  System  of  Ventilation  ’’)  consists  in 
furnishing  the  place  to  be  ventilated  with  a 
system  of  pipes  of  different  lengths,  placed 
side  by  side,  and  connected  with  a fan  or 
other  exhausting  or  forcing  apparatus.  The 
object  of  having  the  pipes  of  various  lengths 
is,  that  by  their  opening  into  the  sewer,  mine, 
or  tunnel,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  as  many 
different  positions  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
whole  of  the  foul  gases  may  be  drawn  or 
forced  away,  with  a facility  which  would  be 
impossible  under  other  circumstances. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings 
represents  the  sewers  of  two  principal 


Fig-  1. 


streets,  and  of  several  smaller  ones  which 
lead  into  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  ventilating  pipes  is  ended  opposite  to 
each  of  the  inner  sewers,  for  the  ventilation 
of  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  obvious  also, 
that  the  ventilating  pipes  of  any  convenient 
number  of  streets  may  be  brought  together 
and  led  to  one  fan.  As  our  object  at  pre- 
sent is  simply  to  lay  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  invention  before  our  readers,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  minutely  the 
minor  details  connected  with  it. 

Fig.  2 represents  the  manner  in  which 
the  plan  is  applied  to  the  ventilation  of 
mines.  In  this  application  of  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  flexible  pipes  in 
order  that  their  extremities  might  be  carried 
into  the  various  branches  and  recesses  of 
the  mines,  the  ventilation  of  which  was  to 
be  effected. 

The  plan  is  also  applicable  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  public  and  other  buildings.  Fig.  3 
exhibits  an  arrangement  sketched  by  Mr. 
Marsden  to  illustrate  its  adaptation  to  the 
galleries  of  a theatre.  One  set  of  pipes  is 
intended  to  serve  for  the  ventilation  of  each 
gallery,  and  the  whole  are  to  communicate 
with  a single  fan  placed  in  any  suitable 
position.  Cocks  are  provided,  in  order  that, 
if  desirable,  one  or  more  of  the  sets  of  pipes 
might  have  its  communication  with  the  fan 
cut  off, 

P Mr.  Marsden  also  claims  for  this  inven- 


tion a'peculiar  applicability  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  long  and  close  tunnels,  particularly 
Fig.  3. 


to  the  contemplated  submarine  tunnel,  by 
which  land  communication  betweeu  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  is  to  be  effected. 


SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON  ON  THE 

SURPLUS  FROM  THE  PATENT 

OFFICE  FEES. 

The  following  letter,  from  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P.,  was  recently  laid  before 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
published  last  week  in  the  Society's 
Journal.  The  subject  of  it  is  a most  im- 
portant one,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Sir 
Joseph  in  believing  that  it.  is  highly’  de- 
sirable that  the  proceeds  of  the  Patent 
Office  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  appropriated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improvements,  which  will  facili- 
tate the  spread  of  information  essential  to 
inventors.  Great  facilities  have  already 
been  afforded  by  the  arrangements  re- 
cently sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  very  ably  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Wood- 
croft,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  have  been  so  manifest  as  to  give 
great  weight  to  the  suggestions  contained 
in  Sir  Joseph's  letter.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  contemplated  change  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  surplus  fund  will  be 
made  speedily,  so  that  the  improvements 
which  will  follow  it  may  be  proceeded 
with,  while  we  have,  in  the  Patent  Depart- 
ment, “ the  right  men  in  the  right 
places.”  The  Council  resolved  that  the 
letter  should  be  referred  to  a Committee 
to  consider  and  report  thereon. 

Rockhllls,  Sydenham,  3rd  January,  1836. 

Sib, — As  a Vice-President  of  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Arts,  permit  me  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  large  and 
constantly  increasing  revenues  derived 
from  the  fees  paid  by  inventors  for  letters 
patent,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
continue  to  be  misappropriated.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  at  the  last  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Society,  I referred  to  this  im-  ' 
portant  subject,  and  I now  revive  it,  be-  1 
cause  I think  that  the  time  has  come  ' 
when  it  is  necessary  to  take  active  steps 
in  the  matter.  The  Council  is  aware  that  ■ 
after  paying  all  expenses  and  fees  con- 
nected with  letters  patent,  a very  large 
annual  surplus  arises,  which,  according  to 
the  present  arrangement,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  Treasury.  According  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  there  were,  in 
1854,  2,764  patents  applied  for,  and  1,912 
sealed,  the  fees  and  payments  thereon 
amounting  to  £53,000.  After  deducting 
from  this  total  £8,600  for  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  and  their  clerks,  £4,500  as 
compensation  for  abolished  offices,  £3,600 
for  salaries,  &e.,  in  the  Patent  Office, 
£4,400  for  rent,  stationery,  &e.,  and 
£16,300  as  the  balance  due  from  the  pre- 
vious year  on  an  extraordinary  outlay  of 
£42,000  on  the  printing  of  specifications, 
after,  I say,  deducting  these  sums,  there 
still  remained  a surplus  of  £15,600. 

Now  take  this  present  year — of  course 
the  Commissioners’  report  upon  its  results 
has  not  yet  appeared,  but  we  know  that 
the  total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  patents 
will  be  greatly  increased — the  applications 
will  be  about  3,000  in  number  ; and,  allow- 
ing for  a proportion  not  proceeded  with,  the 
total  payments  maybe  computed  at  £60,000. 

Then,  bear  in  mind  that,  although  under 
the  new  law  the  first  cost  of  a patent  is  only 
about  £25 ; to  maintain  it,  £50  must  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  £100  ) 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  The  pay-  j 
ments  to  be  made  on  patents  granted  in  I 
1852  are  now  falling  due  ; and  calculating 
that  700,  or  about  one-third  of  the  original 
number,  are  considered  worth  maintaining  | 
beyond  the  third  year,  there  will  accrue  in  | 
this  way,  during  the  present  year,  an  in-  j 
creased  revenue  of  £35,000.  Again,  sup-  1 
posing  that  300,  or  rather  less  than  half  of 
these,  are  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  for  the  400  that  remain  there 
will  be  a further  increase  in  1859  of 
£40,000  per  annum.  Thus,  then,  without 
calculating  on  any  probable  future  increase 
in  the  number  of  patents  granted,  we  seem 
fairly  entitled  to  estimate  the  prospective 
gross  revenue  from  inventors  at  £95,000 
Until  1859,  and  £135,000  afterwards. 

This  is  so  enormous  a tax  upon  the  in-  { 
genuity  of  the  country,  the  last  thing  j 
which  ought  to  be  oppressed  by  fiscal  re- 


strictions, that  in  my  opinion  the  attention 
of  your  Society,  and  of  patentees  generally, 
should  be  at  once  drawn  to  it,  in  order  to 
procure  a great  diminution  in  the  scale  of 
charges  for  securing  patent  rights.  But 
even  if  it  is  considered  that  the  present 
scale  is  not  burdensome  to  individuals,  or 
injurious  to  the  general  progress  of  inven- 
tion, I submit  that  there  is  wide  scope  for 
amendment  in  obtaining  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  large  surplus  which  must  remain, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  as  will  pre- 
serve it  for  the  benefit  of  inventive  genius 
throughout  the  country,  and  prevent  its 
being  absorbed  by  the  Treasury.  In  order 
to  bring  out  this  point  more  clearly,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
Patent  Office  is  accurately  estimated  at 
£95,000  till  1859,  and  at  £135,000  from 
that  date. 

Taking  the  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  1854,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
deduce  from  thence  the  probable  expendi- 
ture, so  as  to  estimate  what  the  net  surplus 
is  likely  to  be.  Reckoning  the  number  of 
patents  applied  for  at  3,000,  and  the  pay- 
ments computed  as  above  at  £60,000,  the 
fees  to  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  their 
clerks  would  amount  to  something  like 
£10,000,  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  and 
clerks  in  the  Patent  Office  to  £4,500,  the 
compensation  for  offices  abolished  to  £4,500, 
and  the  expenses  of  printing  specifications, 
&c.,  to  £1 2,000.  This  makes  a total  expendi- 
ture of  £35,000,  leaving  upon  the  estimated 
gross  rental  of  £95,000,  as  already  stated, 
an  annual  surplus  of  £60,000,  which  will 
rise  to  £100,000  in  1859. 

Supposing,  for  a moment,  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  expenditure  and  surplus  to  be 
taken  as  it  stands,  it  never  could  have  been 
intended  by  the  legislature  that  a direct  tax 
of  £100,000  per  annum,  or  even  £60,000 
per  annum,  should  be  imposed  upon  pa- 
tentees for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
State.  A tax  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  give  it  any  amount  of  in- 
crease desirable  for  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion, everybody  would  comprehend  ; but  to 
place  pecuniary  obstacles  of  an  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  character  in  the  path  of 
discovery  and  improvement,  already  suffi- 
ciently strewed  with'difficulties,  is,  upon  the 
very  face  of  it,  an  unspeakable  folly.  The 
title  of  our  Society,  assigned  to  it  by 
charter,  lias  ceased  to  be  appropriate ; and 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
country  have  long  since  assumed  dimen- 
sions which  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
“encouragement”  from  any  body  of  men, 
however  zealous,  enlightened,  or  influential. 
But  it  does  appear  to  me  that  we  can  still 
do  much  good,  by  concentrating  attention 
and  bringing  opinion  to  bear  powerfully 
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upon  such  questions  as  that  which  I am  now 
endeavouring  to  place  before  the  Council.  1 
consider  that  the  Society  of  Arts  is  bound 
to  exert  itself  in  rescuing  this  annual  sur- 
plus from  the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  point  out,  not  only  how, 
in  my  opinion,  the  money  should  be  ap- 
plied, but  how  the  Council  should  proceed 
in  the  matter,  if  they  concur  in  my  views. 
Before,  however,  doing  so,  it  is  requisite  to 
point  out  that  the  charge  upon  inventors  for 
securing  their  patent  rights  should  not  ex- 
ceed what  is  lequisite  for  maintaining  the 
Patent  Office  in  such  a state  of  efficiency  as 
to  make  it  worthy  of  this  country,  and  to 
get  out  of  it  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
benefit  for  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
scientific  and  practical  discovery.  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  think  that  so  large  a sum 
as  £ 100,000,  or  even  £60,000  per  annum, 
of  clear  surplus,  is  at  all  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  working  expenses,  in 
order  to  give  the  Patent  Office  its  proper 
development  Therefore  it  follows  that  a 
very  considerable  reduction  can  be  effected 
in  the  present  scale  of  charges  upon  pa- 
tentees. 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  serious  and 
worthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
something  like  order  and  classification  into 
the  Records  of  the  Patent  Office,  to  prepare 
a good  and  accurate  series  of  indexes  and 
other  facilities  for  reference  and  consulta- 
tion, to  open  up  relations  with  similar 
establishments  in  other  countries,  to  form 
an  industrial  library,  and  to  provide  at  con- 
venient points,  not  only  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  in  the  colonies,  the 
means  for  enabling  every  man  who  thinks 
that  he  has  made  a useful  discovery,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  really  possesses  the  no- 
velty which  constitutes  claim  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  it  for  a limited  number  of  years. 
Through  the  liberal  interpretation  of  their 
duties  by  the  Patent  Commissioners,  and 
the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Bennett  Wood- 
croft,  their  superintendent  of  specifications, 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  come  fairly  within  the 
scope  of  what  persons  seeking  patent  rights 
may  be  expected  and  asked  to  pay  for.  I 
contend,  indeed,  that  much  wider  ground 
should  be  taken  than  is  at  present  occupied 
in  this  way,  and  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  us, 
as  a nation,  dependent  upon  our  industry 
and  skill  for  our  power,  that  we  should 
have  nothing  better  to  show  as  the  head 
quarters  of  British  invention  than  the  esta- 
blishment in  Chancery-lane.  In  an  age 
which  boasts  that,  beyond  all  others,  it  de- 
sires to  recognise  and  do  honour  to  the 
peaceful  arts,  can  we  justify  to  ourselves  the 
indifference  which  we  have  shown  to  the 


reputation  and  fortunes  of  our  great  disco- 
verers, men  who  have  conferred  more  last- 
ing benefits  upon  their  kind  than  kings  or 
conquerors?  I should  like  to  see  the 
Patent  Office  a place  where  such  interests 
might  be  suitably  conserved,  where  the 
original  models  of  inventions  like  Syming- 
ton’s steam  engine  might  be  collected,  and 
where  our  posterity  might  trace  in  a great 
gallery  the  outward  forms  and  lineaments  of 
those  master  minds  upon  whose  labours  the 
vast  fabric  of  modern  industry  mainly 
rests. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  body  in  the 
Council  of  which  the  scheme  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  originated  and  was 
elaborated,  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  upon  the  Government,  and  on  the 
Legislature,  such  a pressure  of  influential 
opinion  as  shall  compel  the  adoption  of 
those  improvements  which  I have  thus  in- 
dicated in  general  terms.  I have  merely 
sought  to  open  up  the  subject ; to  point  out 
the  danger  of  the  Treasury  acquiring  a 
vested  interest  in  a surplus  revenue  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  great  objects  of  ena- 
bling invention  to  take  its  flights  from  the 
furthest  verge  of  realized  discovery,  and-  of 
securing  to  it  those  hardly-earned  rights  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  so  remorselessly 
plundered  on  every  hand.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  eminent  men  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  State  encouragement,  but  here 
will  be  their  true  endowment — one  resting 
on  the  strong  basis  of  public  utility,  and 
which  all  who  really  deserve  it  may  enjoy 
without  any  sacrifice  of  independence  on 
the  one  side,  or  any  chance  of  favouritism 
on  the  other.  Supposing  the  Council  to 
concur  in  the  views  which  I have  advanced, 
I would  leave  it  to  them  to  consider  how  best 
they  can  bring  the  influence  of  the  Society 
to  bear  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought 
for.  It  seems,  however,  to  me,  that  they 
might  take  steps  to  bring  together  as  large 
a number  as  possible  of  the  patentees  in 
London  and  the  country,  and  concert  with 
them  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  are  entrusted  by  the 
legislature  with  large  powers,  and  what  is 
required  is,  to  get  them  to  use  these  powers 
as  may  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  paten- 
tees and  the  progress  of  inventions. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Joseph  Paxton. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A FIRE  IN  A COMMON 
GRATE  WHICH  SHALL  SAVE  HALF  THE 
COAL  AND  BURN  THE  SMOKE. 

Clean  out  your  grate  i cover  the  bottom 
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with  a sheet  of  paper,  cut  or  folded  to  fit : 
place  your  coals  iu  the  grate  to  the  level  of 
the  top  bar,  keeping  the  larger  ones  to  the 
front  to  prevent  waste.  Light  your  fire  on 
the  top,  and  allow  it  to  burn  downwards  un- 
disturbed. An  ordinary  fire,  prepared  and 
lighted  in  this  way,  will,  according  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  grate,  burn  six,  eight, 
or  ten  hours  without  any  renewal  of  coal, 
burning  brighter  and  warmer  than  if  lighted 
from  below,  as  fires  are  ordinarily  made. 

The  coal  should  be  tolerably  equal  in 
size,  something  like  Macadam  atone  : place 
the  large  to  the  front,  the  small  to  the 
back.  The  paper  is  put  in  the  grate  to 
prevent  any  air  rising  through  the  bottom 
bars.  The  fire  is  lighted  on  the  top,  and 
made  to  burn  downwards,  to  prevent  rapid 
combustion,  and  to  keep  the  heat  at  the 
surface — the  coals,  “ cinders,”  or  “ coke  ; ” 
and,  if  undisturbed,  the  combustion  will  be 
so  complete,  that  there  will  be  no  waste 
ashes. 

The  grate  must  be  cleaned  each  morn- 
ing, and  the  paper  must  be  renewed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  grate,  as  it  is  burned  when 
the  fire  reaches  the  lower  stratum  of  coal. 
The  writer  and  his  friends  have  made  their 
fires,  as  described,  for  some  weeks,  and  can 
vouch  for  the  “ saving  of  coal,"  the  cheer- 
fulness and  warmth,  and  freedom  from 
smoke.  In  principle,  this  mode  of  fire- 
making  resembles  that  in  Dr.  Arnott’s 
patent  grate,  which  is  fed  from  below  : any 
smoke  must  ascend  through  the  fire  ; and, 
in  doing  so,  is  burned.  Some  grates  may 
present  more  difficulties  than  others,  and 
servants  object  to  the)  innovation.  It 
is  "beggarly;"  it  is  “mean;"  &c.  My 
servants,  now  they  have  learned  how  to 
make  such  fires,  approve  of  the  plan,  as 
11  the  grates  are  not  so  dirty,  nor  so  difficult 
to  clean  as  formerly."  Think  of  saving  half 
the  coal,  and  most  of  the  smoke  from  the 
300,000  house  fires  in  the  metropolis ! This 
is  a smoke  - consuming  feat  worth  advo- 
cating, and,  with  individual  attention  and 
care,  may  be  accomplished.  Kitchen  fires 
must,  I fear,  be  exceptional. — The  Builder. 


AMERICAN  IMPROVED  OSCILLAT- 
ING ENGINES. 

In  the  Arago,  a fine  new  United  States 
Mail  Steamer,  built  by  Westervell  and  Sons, 
of  New  York,  Messrs.  Stillman,  Allen,  and 
Co.  have  fitted  a peculiar  arrangement  of 
oscillating  engines,  the  first  of  the  kind, 
which  well  merits  the  attention  of  our  en- 
gineers. The  cylinders  stand  nearly  opposite 
each  other  fore  and  aft,  inclining,  when  on 
their  centres,  towards  a vertical  line  through 
centre  of  shaft,  an  angle  of  24°.  The  usual 
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centre  shaft,  centre  shaft  cranks,  and  centre 
shaft  pillow  blocks,  are  dispensed  with,  the 
arrangement  affording  means  of  connecting 
the  engines  at  right  angles  by  means  of  a 
simple  union  link,  which  is  made  of  wrought 
iron  and  forged  in  one  piece.  As  the  link 
suffers  only  a tensile  strain,  it  is  considered 
safer  than  a centre  shaft,  which  suffers  both 
a torsional  and  transverse  strain.  The  per- 
formance of  the  union  link  for  two  voyages 
is  highly  satisfactory.  The  steam  and  ex- 
haust valves  are  of  .the  usual  double  beat 
balance  description;  the  valve  chambers, in- 
duction and  eduction  pipes,  are  cast  with 
the  cylinder,  thereby  affording  a very  short 
and  direct  connection  therewith.  The  rock 
shaft  and  valve  gear  combine  the  latest  im- 
provements, and  are  fitted  with  Allens 
and  Wells’  variable  cut-off,  which  is  ad- 
justable for  cutting  off  at  different  points  of 
the  stroke  by  the  hand  of  the  engineer  while 
the  engine  is  in  motion.  Each  engine  is 
provided  with  Pirsson’s  patent  surface 
condenser,  supplying  2,000  square  feet  of 
condensing  surface.  Tubes,  of  copper, 
1 inch  diameter. 

In  the  Journal  qf  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  December  last,  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith,  en- 
gineer to  the  New  York  and  Havre  Steam 
Ship  Company,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks:— ” Until  late  years,  the  oscillating 
engine  was  not  considered  so  well  adapted 
for  ocean  steam  ships  as  the  side  lever, 
beam,  and  other  stationary  cylinder  engines, 
extensively  made  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. The  oscillators  were  considerably 
used  in  the  latter  place,  but  on  compara- 
tively a small  scale,  when  they  were  invari- 
ably fitted  with  the  slide,  steam,  and  ex- 
haust valve;  and  if  a separate  expansion 
valve  was  introduced,  it  was  generally  the 
old-fashioned  swing  valve,  inserted  in  the 
steam  pipe  outside  the  cylinder  trunnion, 
which  necessarily  occasioned  a great  loss  in 
the  expansion  of  steam.  Thus  arranged,  it 
could  not  compete  in  service  for  an  equal 
amount  of  fuel,  with  similar  size,  stationary 
cylinder  engines,  having  better  valve  ar- 
rangements. 

“ To  American  engineers,  and  chiefly  to 
Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Still- 
man, Allen,  and  Co.,  belongs  the  credit  of 
modifying  and  improving  the  oscillating 
engine,  until  it  now  combines  the  same  fuel- 
saving appendages  adapted  to  the  best  sta- 
tionary cylinder  marine  engines,  while  its 
efficiency  in  other  respects  is  unimpaired, 
and  it  may  be  considered  a successful  com- 
petitor with  the  side  lever  and  other  popular 
forms  of  engines. 

“American  engineers  can  also  take  to 
themselves  the  credit  of  having  led  the  way 
in  building  the  largest  oscillating  engines. 
Stillman,  Allen,  and  Co.,  in  1831,  built  a 
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pair  of  oscillators  for  the  steam  ship  Golden 
Gate,  of  85  inches  diameter  of  cylinder,  and 
a stroke  of  9 feet  In  1852,  they  con- 
structed a single  oscillator  for  the  John  /,. 
Stevens,  of  85  inch  cylinder,  9 feet  stroke ; 
and  the  following  year,  one  for  the  Augusta, 
of  85  inch  cylinder,  8 feet  stroke ; then  fol- 
lowed the  Knoxville  and  the  Arago,  by  the 
same  builders. 

“ When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Arago,  when  compared  with 
side  lever  double  engines  similar  to  those 
of  the  Collins  and  Cknarcl  steamers,  two 
steam  cylinder  cross  heads,  four  cylinder 
side  connecting  links,  four  side  levers,  four 
cross  tail  links,  two  connecting  Tod  cross 
tails,  two  connecting  rods,  two  centre  shaft 
cranks,  one  centre  shaft,  two  centre  shaft 
pillow  blocks,  in  all  twenty-three  parts  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  harness  between 
the  power  and  resistance  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  piston  rod  attached  directly  to  the 
crank  pin,  some  idea  of  its  simplicity  may 
be  conceived.  The  risk  of  breaking  any 
one  of  the  above  enumerated  twenty-three 
parts,  which  would  disable  the  engine,  is 
avoided.  The  union  link,  substituted  to 
connect  wheel  cranks  in  place  of  centre 
shaft,  is  the  only  (part  added  between  the 
piston  rod  and  paddle  wheels,  and  is  so 
simple  of  construction  as  to  create  no  fears 
of  its  frailty. 

“ The  cylinder  trunnion,  which  some  emi- 
nent engineers  have  considered  a question- 
able feature  of  the  oscillating  engine,  have 
invariably  worked  well,  and  I believe  that 
none  of  the  American  engines  have  given 
difficulty  from  that  source,  there  being  no 
beam  in  the  arrangement  through  which 
the  power  is  transmitted,  the  pressure  on 
the  cylinder  trunnions  is  only  one-half 
what  it  would  be  on  beam  centre  journals ; 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  trunnion  journals 
must  necessarily  be  large  to  give  sufficient 
capacity  of  steam  and  exhaust  opening ; 
and,  moreover,  the  current  of  steam  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  trunnions  when 
the  engine  is  in  motion,  tends  to  keep  them 
at  a temperature  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  circulating  steam  and  prevents  them 
from  accumulating  heat  of  a higher  degree.” 


ROLLASON'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

TRANSFERRING  PHOTOGRAPHS — PREPAR- 
ING SURFACES  FOR  RECEIVING  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PICTURES.  > 

(Patent  dated  April  7,  1855.) 

Mr.  Alexander  Rollason,  of  Birming- 
ham, photographic  artist,  has  recently  ef- 
fected an  intention,  which  consists  of  im- 


provements in  transferring  to  paper,  linen, 
card-board,  bone',  ivory,  wood,  metal,  or 
stone,  the  film  of  collodion  or  albumen 
used  in  collodiotype  or  albumcnizcd  plates, 
by  which  he  can  either  remove  a photograph 
from  the  glass  or  plate  on  which  it  has 
been  produced,  or,  by  transferring  the  plain 
film  on  to  certain  of  the  substances  above 
named,  produce  a new  base  or  medium  on 
which  photographic  pictures  may  be  taken. 
Having  thoroughly  cleansed  the  glass  plate, 
either  with  spirits  of  wine,  naphtha,  water, 
or  tripoli,  and  finally  buffed  it  with  charcoal 
buff  leather  (which  will  have  a slightly 
greasy  surface,  and  is,  on  that  account,  the 
better  for  his  purpose),  he  covers  the  glass 
with  iodized  collodion,  or  any  other  similar 
and  suitable  material  on  which  a photograph 
can  be  taken,  after  which  it  is  submitted  to 
any  of  the  well  known  processes  for  render- 
ing the  film  sensitive,  such  as  immersion  in 
a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  next 
placed  in  the  camera,  and  a picture  taken, 
which  has  then  to  be  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  (that  is,  by  washing  with  a 
solution  of  iron  in  nitric  or  glacial  acetic 
acid),  and  afterwards  fixed  with  a solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphate 
of  soda,  and  having  been  well  washed,  it  is 
allowed  to  dry  (if  necessary,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gentle  artificial  heat).  Should  the 
collodion  be  of  a very  adhesive  quality,  it 
is  sometimes  essential  before  drying  the 
picture,  to  immerse  it  for  two  or  three  se- 
conds in  a bath  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid. 
So  far,  the  operations  of  taking  an  ordinary 
photograph  on  collodion,  or  what  is  termed 
a collodiotype,  have  been  described.  The 
picture  thus  taken  is  next  subjected  to  the 
improved  means  for  removing  or  transfer- 
ring the  film  from  the  glass.  Having  first 
ascertained  that  the  picture  is  perfectly  dry, 
the  inventor  proceeds  to  colour  it,  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  coloured  at  the  back,  or  on 
the  film  itself,  in  the  following  manner : — 
Employing  oil  or  varnish,  or  well-sized 
water  colours,  he  tints  the  picture  according 
to  taste,  and  when  it  is  dry  covers  the  whole 
with  any  coloured  varnish  according  to  the 
general  tint  he  wishes  to  produce.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  colour  the  picture  whilst  on 
the  glass,  he  covers  it  at  once  with  varnish, 
for  the  components  of  which  he  prefers  using 
asphaltum,  or  Brunswick  black,  dissolved 
in  mineral  naphtha  to  about  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Many  other  kinds  of  varnish  will 
answer  well,  but  this  is  the  description 
found  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  drying  quickly,  and  being 
more  manageable  than  others.  Its  tone 
may  be  varied  by  the  introduction  of  warmer 
or  cooler  colour,  according  to  taste.  When 
the  varnish  is  so  dry,  that  on  drawing  the 
finger  across  it  no  stickiness  is  detected  it 
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is  not  desirable  to  let  it  dry  beyond  this 
point,  lest  it  should  be  liable  to  crack  ; but 
should  the  operator  be  unable  to  proceed  to 
the  further  operations  at  the  time,  to  avoid 
its  cracking,  he  coats  the  varnish  with  a 
thin  solution  of  shellac  in  wood  naphtha,  or 
any  other  suitable  solvent,  which  prevents 
the  further  hardening  of  the  varnish. 

The  next  proceeding  is,  to  remove  the  film 
from  the  glass  ; having  prepared  a mucilage, 
which  is  by  preference  composed  of  gum 
arabie  and  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the 
latter,  the  inventor  covers  the  varnish  with 
it  j and  if  it  be  paper  that  is  employed  for 
the  transfer,  it  may  be  necessary  to  damp  it 
first  and  then  coat  it  with  the  same  mucilage. 
After  attaching  the  paper  or  other  flexible 
material  to  the  back  of  the  picture,  an  even 
adhesion  of  the  surfaces  is  effected  by  clamp- 
ing the  edge  between  two  pieces  of  wood 
jointed  together,  and  rolling  out  the  air- 
bubbles  with  a simple  apparatus  consisting 
of  a piece  of  thick  India-rubber  tubing, 
slipped  tightly  over  an  ordinary  ruler. 
When  the  transfer  is  to  be  taken  upon  wood, 
stone,  or  other  non-flexible  substance,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  surface  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  air  bubbles  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  applying  one  end  of  the  picture 
first,  and  gradually  sliding  it  on.  When  the 
mucilage  is  dry  enough,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  raising  or  bending  back  one 
comer  of  the  picture,  upon  which,  if  suffi- 
ciently dry,  the  film  should  begin  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  the  glass,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  completing  its  removal,  and  by 
means  of  a feather,  the  operator  introduces 
between  the  edge  of  the  picture  and  the 
glass,  a few  drops  of  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or 
other  limpid  fluid,  which  are  allowed  to  per- 
colate between  the  two,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  is  tenderly  and  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  other.  It  is  possible  even 
to  remove  the  picture  in  some  instances 
without  any  fluid  whatever;  but  the  inven- 
tor considers  it  the  safest  practice  to  use  it, 
unless  wax,  or  oil,  or  some  oleaginous  sub- 
stance, shall  have  been  introduced  into  the 
varnish,  or  into  the  paint  subsequently  ap- 
plied, in  which  case  gentle  heat  will  loosen 
the  picture,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  remove  it  Should  there  be  any 
traces  of  fluid  perceptible  upon  the  face  of 
the  picture,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  silk  or 
other  material  of  a soft  nature  to  wipe  it  off. 
The  transfer  is  now  complete,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  colour  it,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  irri- 
descence  that  will  be  perceptible  upon  it, 
the  inventor  takes  a pallet  of  cotton  wool, 
and  rubs  it  over  with  a little  magilp, 
varnish,  oil,  or  any  other  softening  mat- 
ter that  will  not  injure  its  delicate  surface, 
leaving  a slight  stickiness,  to  which  the  dry 


colours,  known  as  “ mansions,”  and  many 
other  dry  colours,  will  adhere;  and  in  some 
instances,  omitting  this  last  operation,  water, 
oil  or  varnish  colours  may  be  employed. 
The  picture  is  now  complete. 

The  above  are  the  means  employed  by  Mr. 
Rollason  for  transferring  a collodion  or  albu- 
men'picture.  In  hisjspecification,  he  says,  “ I 
can  by  the  same  means  transfer  from  a plate 
or  glass  a plain  film  of  collodion,  or  albumen, 
to  any  suitable  base,  such  as  a sheet  of 
paper,  or  linen,  wood  or  ivory ; this  will 
itself  form  a medium  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  camera,  and  a picture  taken  upon  it 
but  as  this  is  simply  transferring  the  film 
before  the  picture  is  taken,  instead  of  after, 
no  further  description  is  necessary. 


SMOKELESS  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I am  constrained  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Baddeley  was  in  error  when  he  penned 
his  startling  and  unlooked-for  statement,  that 
Mr.  Parker's  Smoke  Consumer  was  doing 
well  in  these  works,  and  I am  free  to  admit 
that  I was  wrong  (unconsciously  so,  con- 
sidering that  I took  the  opinion  of  expe- 
rienced engineers  and  practical  men  before 

1 ordered  my  boiler),  in  attempting  to  work 
with  25  per  cent,  deficiency  of  power.  It 
is  also  most  certain,  that  Mr.  Parker  com- 
mitted a great  mistake  in  risking  a failure 
of  his  patent  in  the  fiery  ordeal  if  my  furnaces, 
and  as  we  are  therefore  all  pretty  much  in 
the  same  boat,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  shake  hands  and  say  no  more  about  the 
matter.  I am  rejoiced  to  find  that  Mr. 
Baddeley  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
myself ; “ that  with  properly  proportioned 
boilerB,  and  furnaces  skilfully  managed,  no 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  whatever  is 
required.”  I am  of  opinion,  from  the  many 
experiments  I have  made  in  this  matter, 
that  a smoke-consumer  is  of  no  use  what- 
ever, even  though  a boiler  should  be  forced 
in  a very  small  proportion  beyond  its  power ; 
and  I am  still  further  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  properly  looked  upon  in  any  way  as 
a rectifier  of  imperfect  stoking,  because 
when  Wright’s  arch  was  fitted  to  the  steam- 
engine  boiler  in  question,  it  scarcely  could 
be  said  to  consume  the  smoke,  when  only 
45  horse  power  was  on  the  engine,  and  at 
that  we  could  not  keep  the  steam  at  above 

2 or  2$  lbs.  pressure  ; whereas  when  it  was 
pulled  out,  the  stoker  found  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  his  fires  so  as  to  give  the  steam 
required  and  consume  the  smoke  at  the 
same  time.  Supposing,  then,  that  these 
positions  of  the  smoke-consumer  are  ad- 
mitted, of  what  use  is  it  ? I think  it  is  most 
likely  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  of  use 
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to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  boiler-maker, 
who  usually  supplies  the  furnaces,  fire- 
doors,  &c.,  &c. ; else  why  cannot  I drive  my 
high-pressure  boiler  at  a maximum  pressure 
of  30  lbs.  without  the  insertion  of  an  arch  ? 
There  is  no  mistake  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  because  when  the  arch  is  by  accident 
demolished,  which  has  happened  more  than 
once,*  the  smoke  is  horrible  to  look  at,  and 
the  pressure  of  steam  is  proportionably  di- 
minished. Mow  I cannot  charge  this  upon 
imperfect  stoking,  because  I have  been  for 
days  and  days  at  it  myself,  and  have  at  last 
been  reluctantly  obliged  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fire  and  its  appurtenances 
are  not  adapted  for  the  work ; whereas  in  the 
large  low  pressure-boiler  it  is  evident  that 
the  furnaces  are  well  adapted,  without  any 
very  great  care  in  stoking,  to  cause  the 
boiler  to  do  certain  work  (say  45  horse- 
power,) and  yield  3 J lbs.  steam  with  a perfect 
combustion  of  coals.  Mr.  Baddeley  in  one 
of  the  clauses  of  his  letter,  states  that  my 
success  arises  from  “ patience  and  perse- 
verance in  instructing  the  workmen,”  and 
quotes,  or  rather  misquotes,  another  sen- 
tence in  my  report.  He  says,  “ Failure  was 
alone  prevented  by  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.”  I must  refer 
him  to  the  paragraph  in  'question,  in  which 
he  will  see  that  the  work-people  perfected 
in  practice  what  I started  in  theory,  because 
in  my  communication  with  the  police, 
during  my  experiments,  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding that  I either  wholly  or  partially 
drew  the  fires  in  the  Chemical  Works  after 
every  operation,  and  that  I could  not  avoid 
making  smoke  when  these  fires  were  re-lit. 
This  is  the  point  upon  which  the  workmen 
have  perfected  my  project,  for  which,  by  the 
way,  I see  Mr.  W.  Knapton  applied  for  a 
patent,  the  description  of  which  is  precisely 
what  I have  been  working  for  upwards  of 
three  years. 

Thanks  to  your  Journal  for  one,  this 
matter  is  once  more  fairly  before  the  public. 
In  forwarding  you  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ments, which  I shall  always  be  happy  to  do, 
I only  communicate  facts  as  they  occur  to 
me  ; but  facts  may  help  science,' aud  science 
help  to  place  the  matter  on  such  a basis  and 
furnish  such  data  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions may  profit  by  them.  I would  wind 
up  by  an  addition  to  Mr.  Baddeley’s  quota- 
tion, “ Whate’er  is  best  and  most  simply  ad- 
ministered is  best  j”  in  other  words, — Do  not 
trouble  your  stoker  with  too  much  science. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours,  See., 

Andrew  B.  Brandram. 

Rotherhithe,  Feb.  4,  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I have  noticed  several  letters  of 
late  referring  to  the  “ Smoke  Question,”  aud 
amongst  these,  the  remarks  of  a gentleman, 
who  is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  his  per- 
severance and  patience  in  surmounting  this 
great  difficulty,  which  he  professes  to  have 
done,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  manufactories 
can  he  carried  on  without  resolving  them- 
selves into  an  unhealthy  nuisance.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Brandram,  has  found  that 
slow  and  careful  stoking  is  quite  effectual. 
I believe  there  is  no  more  perfect  smoke 
preventer  and  fuel  economiser  than  an 
attentive  stoker,  when  he  is  associated 
with  plenty  of  boiler  surface.  The  long 
Cornish  boilers  have  quite  settled  this  ques- 
tion ; but  where  in  one  instance  we  find  these 
conditions,  in  fifty  we  find  them  not.  Mr. 
Brandram  thinks  it  impossible  to  push  the 
effective  power  of  a boiler  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
escape  of  unconsumed  fuel ; should  this 
point  prove  interesting,  I will  explain  a 
mode  which  has  been  found  effective  for 
such  a purpose. 

The  plan  of  using  double  furnaces,  to 
which  that  gentleman  also  alludes,  is 
grounded  upon  the  fallacious  notion  of 
“burning  the  smoke”  by  contact  with  an 
incandescent  material ; I must  acknowledge 
that  it  is  certainly  a fact,  as  Air.  Brandram 
states  he  has  found  that  “no  smoke”  is  a 
resultant  from  such  a practice;  but  I must 
certainly  advise  all  interested  to  seek  some 
more  economical  plan,  for  such  can  only 
effect  the  removal  of  a visible  product  by 
the  formation  and  escape  of  large  quantities 
of  imperfectly-consumed  and  invisible  pro- 
ducts. This  I am  certain  mayjbe  improved 
upon  ; in  your  next  I hope  to  show  how. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

The  Inventor  of 

Gardner’s  Patent  Smoke  Consumer. 

CAMBRIDGE  HONOURS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  following  tribute  has  just  been 
paid  to  one  of  your  correspondents,  and  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  transferring  it  to 
your  columns : 

“ Universitv  Honours. — In  the  list  of 
honours  acquired  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge last  week,  we  perceive  the  name  of 
Mr.  Septimus  Tebay,  of  St.  John’s  College, 
formerly  of  this  town,  as  twenty-seventh 
wrangler.  On  Saturday  Mr.  Tebay  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.A.  of  the  University. 
Mr.  Tebay  was  originally  a labourer  in  a 
mechanics’  shop  in  Preston,  and  had  received 
scarcely  more  than  the  ordinary  education 
of  that  class.  After  he  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed for  some  years,  he  was  upon  one 
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occasion  attracted  by  a work  on  one  of  the 
lower  departments  of  mathematics,  at  an  old 
book-stall,  and,  purchasing  it,  it  formed  for 
some  time  the  amusement  and  occupation 
of  his  evenings.  He  speedily  made  himself 
master  of  its  contents,  and  he  then  pursued 
the  study  into  the  higher  branches.  His 
fondness  for  the  pursuit  became  with  him  a 
passion,  and  he  soon  became  known  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Ladies'  Diary  and 
other  mathematical  publications,  as  a mas- 
ter of  the  exact  sciences.  Application  to 
his  studies  brought  upon  him  a serious  ill- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  for  some  time 
from  attending  to  either  work  or  books.  On 
his  recovery,  lie  was  for  a few  years  em- 
ployed in  a subordinate  capacity  by  the  Pres- 
ton Gas  Company,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tinued to  make  further  progress  in  his  favour- 
ite pursuit.  Many  gentlemen,  to, whom  his 
acquirements  had  become  known,  considered 
it  desirable  to  place  him  in  a position  where 
his  powers  would  have  a better  scope.  The 
late  and  the  present  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  C. 
R.  Jacson,  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  Rev.  J.  Clay, 
and  others,  interested  themselves  in  Mr. 
Tebay’s  favour,  and  ultimately  he  was  sent 
to  SL  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
has  now  been  studying  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  where,  upon  several  oocasions,  he  has 
acquired  distinction.  In  the  college  exami- 
nations of  St.  John’s,  in  mathematics,  he  was 
generally  next  to  the  gentleman  (Hadley) 
who  is  the  senior  wrangler.  Last  week,  as  we 
have  stated,  he  was  placed  in  the  list  of  wrang- 
lers. His  position  would  have  been  consider- 
ably higher,  hut  a few  weeks  ago  intense 
application  induced  an  attack  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
university  for  some  time  for  ehange  and 
relaxation,  and  he  was  far  from  recovered 
when  he  entered  the  arena  of  the  Senate 
House  to  compete  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  sons  of  Alma  Mater  for  her 
honours.  We  congratulate  our  talented 
townsman  on  the  position  he  has  earned  at 
Cambridge,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks 
he  has  had  to  contend  against,  and  hope 
his  future  career  may  be  as  prosperous  as 
his  academic  life  has  been  distinguished.” 

The  editor  of  the  Preston  Chronicle,  in 
which  the  preceding  extract  first  appeared, 
is  one  of  Mr.  Tebay’s  personal  friends,  and 
since  it  furnishes  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  succeasful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  I have  forwarded  it  to  you,  in 
the  hope  that,  besides  its  value  as  a bio- 
graphical sketch,  it  may  possibly  serve  to 
encourage  some  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  similarly  circumstanced.  I heartily  join 
in  the  desire  that  he  may  “ go  on  and 
prosper.”  I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Burnley,  Feb,  S,  185G. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Tabourin,  G.  A.  A new  system  of  me- 
tallic arch , proper  for  the  constructiim  of 
bridges,  arcades,  vaults,  roqft,  and  all  other 
such  purposes.  Patent  dated  July  4,  1855. 
(No.  1501.) 

The  fractional  arches  of  this  system  arc 
generally  made  of  cast-iron  united  together 
by  jointed  under  lugs,  somewhat  like  the 
legs  of  a pair  of  compasses,  or  the  parts  of  a 
folding  foot  rule;  a central  joint  bolt  is 
passed  through  the  under  lugs.  Each  beam 
or  girder  forming  a complete  arch  is  com- 
posed of  as  many  fractional  arches  as  may 
be  required  to  form  the  total  length  of  tha 
whole  beam  or  arch,  the  length  of  each 
fractional  beam  or  arch  having  been  pre- 
viously determined.  The  beams  or  girders 
are  laid  up  in  parallel  lines  at  a suitable 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
bridges,  vaults,  or  arcades  of  the  required 
'breadth.  They  are  then  united  by  single 
bolts  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
lugs,  which  are  separated  by  tubular  tran- 
soms traversed  by  the  same  bolts. 

Tidmarsh,  R.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  lubricating  metallic  and  oilier  surfaces 
when  in  motion.  Patent  dated  July  4,  1855. 
(No.  1502.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  application  of  hollow 
arms  or  spoons  fitted  to  a hollow  axis  which 
is  caused  to  revolve  by  a pulley  or  rigger, 
these  arms  or  spoons  being  so  arranged 
that  a certain  number  of  them  come  into 
operation  and  supply  the  lubricating  mate- 
rial through  perforations  in  the  hollow 
shaft  to  which  they  are  attached,  when  the 
machinery  is  moving  in  its  ordinary  course, 
and  the  others,  opening  in  an  opposite 
direction,  supply  the  lubricating  material 
when  the  motion  of  the  machinery  is  re- 
versed, the  supply  ceasing  altogether  when 
the  machinery  is  at  rest.  2.  The  applica- 
tion of  a lever  attached  to  a spindle,  which 
is  put  in  motion  by  a stud  or  any  similar 
contrivance  cast  on  or  screwed  into  an 
eccentric  or  cam,  the  said  spindle  carrying 
a wiper  which  raises  a button  in  connection 
with  a valve  and  spindle,  a spiral  spring 
being  wound  round  the  spindle  in  order  to 
close  the  valve  after  the  eccentric  or  cam 
has  raised  and  passed  the  button.  3.  The 
application  of  a feathered  valve  in  connec- 
tion with  a spindle,  one  end  of  the  spindle 
being  screwed  or  provided  with  a guide 
plate  working  on  standards,  which  spindle, 
guide  plate,  and  valve  are  raised  by  means 
of  a button  or  tbnmb-screw  having  an  index 
engraved  or  stamped  thereon,  which  indi- 
cates the  rate  at  which  the  lubricating  ma- 
terial is  supplied  to  the  moving  surfaces. 

Clay,  W.  An  improved  mode  tfmanufac- 
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luring  forged  iron.  Patent  dated  July  4, 
1855.  (No.  1503.) 

The  chief  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
economise  metal  in  the  manufacture  of 
shafts,  bars,  and  other  articles,  by  the 
forging  process.  This  object  is  carried  out 
in  the  manufacture  of  large  shafts,  by  piling 
together  lengths  of  wrought-iron,  of  a zig- 
zag or  other  such  sectional  figure  as  will 
admit  of  their  interlocking  with,  and  being 
joined  to,  each  other,  and  forming  together 
a hollow  cylinder.  This  cylinder  is  filled 
with  sand,  charcoal,  dust,  or  other  suitable 
granulated  substance,  to  form  a core,  and 
the  ends  being  closed  by  welding  plugs,  the 
cylinder  is  brought  to  a welding  heat,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a hammer,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  several  pieces  to- 
gether. The  inventor  claims  making  shafts, 
bars,  or  other  articles,  by  the  forging  pro- 
cess, by  piling  together  lengths  of  wrought 
iron  of  any  suitable  section  to  form  a cylinder 
as  above  described ; also  the  use  of  a core 
previously  prepared  as  described,  on  which 
the  lengths  of  bar  iron  may  be  piled. 

Inglis,  J.,  and  A.  Cowie.  Improvements 
in  moulding  or  shaping  metals.  Patent 
dated  July  4,  1855.  (No.  1505.) 

Is  This  invention  mainly  consists  in  a mode 
of  moulding  cast  metal  pots,  or  other 
articles,  wherein  the  external  and  internal 
portions  of  the  mould  are  rammed  upon 
separate  solid  patterns,  such  patterns  being 
formed  with  conical  or  level  surfaces  to 
produce  the  parting  surfaces  of  the  mould, 
whilst  the  boxes  are  formed  with  checks  or 
stepped  guiding  surfaces,  or  equivalent  pro- 
jections or  recesses,  to  fit  to  each  other  and 
to  the  patterns,  for  insuring  the  accurate  and 
concentric  disposition  of  the  parts. 

Connob,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  communicating  between  the  engine-drivers 
and  the  guards  of  railway-trains.  Patent 
dated  July  5,  1855.  (No.  1507.) 

This  invention  refers  to  a mode  of  ar- 
ranging a rod  or  rods  attached  to  each 
vehicle  of  a railway  train,  in  such  manner 
that  they  shall  be  self-connecting,  and  so 
form  a continuous  rod  or  shall,  operated  by 
a winch  or  like  means  for  turning  the  same 
wholly  or  partially  round. 

Oddy,  S.  Improvements  in  constructing 
and  lubricating  the  bearings  of  mule-spindles. 
Patent  dated  July  5,  1855.  (No.  1509.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  making 
the  front  of  the  top  bolster  or  rail  in  which 
the  spindles  revolve  open,  bo  that  a portion 
of  the  spindle  may  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a piece  of  felt  or  other  suitable  material 
by  which  the  oil  or  other  lubricating  mate- 
rial is  absorbed  and  imparted  to  the  spiu- 
dles.  2.  In  making  the  foot  steps  of  mule- 
spindles  in  rails  of  any  convenient  length, 
with  a rib  to  guide  the  lubricating  material 


into  the  foot  steps.  3.  In  covering  the 
foot  steps  with  lids  extending  over  several 
spindles,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  lubri-- 
eating  material  and  to  keep  the  flying3  out 
of  the  foot  steps. 

Horton,  J.  and  T.  Horton.  A \ new  or 
improved  manufacture  of  paper,  pasteboard, 
and  pulp.  Patent  dated  July  5,  1855.  (No. 
1510.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  spent 
tan  treated  by  mechanical  means  for  the 
production  of  fibre  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  pasteboard,  and  pulp. 

Bullougu,  J.,  R.  Wilian,  and  J. 
Walmsley.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  warping  by  power.  Patent  dated 
July  G,  1855.  (No.  1515.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  apparatus 
to  be  acted  upon  when  any  of  the  warp 
threads  break;  the  said  apparatus  in  such 
cases  comes  in  contact  with  oscillating,  re- 
volving, or  vibratory  bars,  which,  acting 
upon  the  driving  strap,  throw  it  off  from 
the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  thus  stopping 
the  mill,  and  partially  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  reversing  its  motion  to  tie  up  the 
thread  or  threads  when  breakage  takes 
place.  Also,  in  the  application  of  a break 
to  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel  to  prevent 
the  motion  being  continued  too  long  a time 
after  the  intended  stoppage.  Part  of  the 
aforesaid  appawtus  is  also  applied  to  throw 
off  the  driving  belt  when  any  required  quan- 
tity of  yarn  or  thread  is  measured  off. 

Bellay,  J.  A.  Improvements  in  manu- 
facturing articles  of  earthenware  and  china. 
Patent  dated  July  6, 1855.  (No.  151G.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  certain 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
articles  of  earthenware  and  china,  in  which 
there  are  two  shafts,  one  placed  immediately 
over  the  other.  The  lower  shaft  carries  fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  can  be  caused  to 
rotate  by  slipping  a belt  over  the  fast  pulley 
on  pressing  down  a treadle  which  at  the 
same  time  brings  down  the  upper  shaft. 
The  lower  and  revolving  shaft  has  fitted 
on  the  top,  a mould  for  shaping  the  in- 
side of  any  circular  or  conical  vessel,  such 
as  a basin,  saucer,  plate,  &c.  The  bottom 
of  the  upper  shaft,  which  is  only  free  to 
move  up  and  down  in  a straight  line,  has 
fitted  to  it  a mould,  die,  or  templet  for 
giving  the  exterior  shape  to  the  basin,  saucer, 
or  other  circular  or  conical  article  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  operation  is  as  follows : — A cer- 
tain quantity  of  ceramic  material  is  placed 
upon  the  lower  mould ; the  workman  de- 
presses the  treadle  which  transfers  the  driv- 
ing band  on  to  the  fast  pulley  on  the  lower 
shaft,  which  causes  it  to  rotate,  while  the 
same  movement  of  the  treadle  brings  down 
the  upper  shaft,  and  its  mould  or  templet, 
for  shaping  the  exterior  of  the  article  to  be 
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produced:  thus  the  workman  has  both  hands 
free,  and  the  manufacture  may  be  carried 
on  with  great  rapidity.  A driving  band  may 
be  passed  from  a pulley  on  the  lower  or  re- 
volving shaft  to  work  a turning  or  throw- 
ing board,  turning  lathe  or  potter’s  wheel 
connected  to  or  placed  near  the  machine,  so 
that  while  a basin,  plate,  or  other  article 
is  being  produced  at  the  large  apparatus, 
the  clay  or  rough  shape  for  another  article 
may  be  thrown  or  prepared  at  the  turning 
board. 

Durant,  A.  H.  A.  An  improvement  in 
extracting  castor  oil.  Patent  dated  July  G, 
1855.  (No.  1518.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a method  of 
making  and  clarifying  oil  for  various  pur- 
poses for  castor  seeds,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  outer  skin  or  cuticle  by  means  of 
rollers  or  stones,  or  other  similar  processes, 
previous  to  crushing,  treating,  sieving, 
and  heating  tnem,  thus  producing  a clear 
and  fine  oil,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call 
“castrine,”  the  outer  cuticle  being  then 
applicable  for  manure  and  other  purposes. 
By  this  process,  the  thicker  portion  or 
sterine  which  is  now  lost  (by  being  mixed 
and  left  with  the  outer  skin  or  cuticle)  is 
obtained  and  the  oleaginous  or  thin  portion 
of  the  oil  is  not  coloured  and  deteriorated. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  can  be  purified  by  jets 
of  gas,  acids,  and  heat,  at  about  150°  to  1G0°. 

Morris,  W.  R.,  W.  Morris,  It. 
Ciikimes,  and  G.  Eskholme.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
apparatus  for  preventing  the  waste  of  water 
from  service- pipes  or  cisterns.  Patent  dated 
July  6,  1855.  (No.  1519.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  construc- 
tions and  arrangements  of  apparatus  for 
preventing  any  continuous  flow  or  waste  of 
water  from  service-pipes  or  cisterns  beyond 
a regulated  and  adjusted  quantity,  and 
preventing  concussion  of  tne  valve  or 
cock ; and  consists  in  so  arranging  the  ap- 
paratus that  the  valve  which,  when  open, 
permits  of  a regulated  flow  of  water  passing 
through  it,  shall  not  be  under  the  imme- 
diate or  direct  control  of  the  party  opening 
the  same,  whereby  it  cannot  be  held  open  at 
the  will  of  such  party,  but  will  always  close 
itself  after  a certain  fixed  amount  of  water 
has  flowed  through  it. 

Beckett,  J.,  and  VY.  Seed.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated  July  6, 
18-55.  (No.  1520.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  adapta- 
tions and  modifications  of  spinning  ma- 
chinery, and  more  particularly  to  the 
machine  known  as  41  Smith’s  Self-acting 
Mule,”  whereby  a more  uniform  quantity 
of  twist  is  produced  than  by  the  mules  at 
present  in  use.  The  improvements  consist 


of  a peculiar  arrangement  of  certain  of  the 
working  parts  of  the  mule,  whereby  the 
spindle  and  carriage  straps  are  dispensed 
with,  and  a peculiar  arrangement  of  ratchet 
gearing  is  substituted,  by  which  arrange- 
ment a positive  motion  is  obtained.  This 
is  effected  by  the  employment  of  fast  and 
loose  driving  pulleys  on  the*  shaft  which 
works  the  spindles,  such  shaft  having  also 
keyed  on  to  it  a small  spur-wheel  which 
gears  into  a spur-wheel  working  loose  on  a 
carrier  shaft.  In  the  side  of  this  wheel 
are  placed  one  or  more  catches  which  bear 
against  a ratchet-wheel  on  the  inner  side  of 
a second  spur-wheel  on  the  same  shaft. 
When  the  strap  is  on,  the  fast  driving 
pulley  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
carriage  by  means  of  the  ratchet-wheel  and 
catches,  and  the  spindles  are  at  the  same 
time  at  work.  But  when  the  spindles  have 
to  stop,  the  strap  is  shifted  on  to  the  loose 
pulley,  on  the  boss  of  which  is  cast  a small 
toothed  wheel  communicating  by  gearing 
with  the  carriage  shaft.  As  the  ratchet- 
wheel  is  carried  round  independently  of  the 
catches,  they  will  have  no  effect,  the  spur- 
wheel  to  which  they  are  attached  standing 
still. 

Gedge,  J.  Improvements  in  aerated 
waters.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
July  7,  1855.  (No.  1522.) 

Claim. — The  application  to,  or  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture^of,  gaseous  or 
aerated  waters  of  the  soluble  salts  of  alu- 
mina, or  alum,  instead  of  tartaric  acid, 
with  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates, 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

~ Werner,  C.  F.,  and  L.  Piglhein.  An 
improved  manufacture  of  elastic  stuffing  for 
chairs , couches , and  other  articles  requiring 
the  same.  Patent  dated  July  7,  1855.  (No. 
1527.) 

Claim . — The  manufacture  of  an  improved 
elastic  stuffing  for  chairs,  couches,  &c.t 
from  “bast”  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  lin- 
den tree. 

"White,  A.  Improvements  in  gritidrng"or 
reducing  grain  and  other  substances . Patent 
dated  July  7,  1855.  (No.  1528.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  millstones  and  other  details  of 
grinding  apparatus  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  grain  and  other  substances,  so  that  the 
matters  to  be  reduced  may  be  efficiently 
rolled  or  prepared,  prior  to  their  entry  be- 
tween the  actual  grinding  surfaces,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  grinding  action  is 
improved  by  the  distribution  of  cool  serial 
currents  within  and  between  the  stones,  and 
amongst  the  grain  under  treatment. 

Roberts,  R.,  and  G.  Coppock.  Certain 
improvements  in  looms  for  weaving . Patent 
dated  July  9,  1855.  (No.  1530.) 
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This  invention  consists  in  &n  improved 
arrangement  of' parts  for  letting  the  yarn  off 
the  warp  beam,  also  in  an  improved  combi- 
nation of  parts  for  picking  or  throwing  the 
shuttle  from  one  shuttle-box  to  the  other. 

Claims. — 1.  The  improved  management  of 
parts  for  letting  the  yarn  off  the  warp  beam. 
2.  Supporting  the  side  levers  of  the  picking 
motion  in  swivel  pieces,  or  in  such  manner 
that  they  are  capable  of  moving  laterally 
and  vertically.  3.  The  improved  shape  of 
the  picking  lever,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  side  lever. 

CrosLEY,  H.  Improvements  in  projectiles 
and  the  manufacture  thereof  for  ordnance 
cannon,  rifles,  muskets,  and  all  descriptions 
of  small-arms,  and  also  in  the  mode  or  modes 
if  loading,  using,  and  working  the  same. 
Patent  dated  July  1),  1855.  (No.  1534.) 

“ For  iron  spherical  bomb-shells  or  solid 
or  hollow  spherical  shot,"  says  the  inventor, 
“ I cast  my  projectile  having  on  part  of 
the  external  surface  curvilinear  with  undu- 
lating projections  of  the  same  metal,  or 
with  square  or  dovetailed  grooves,  winding 
curvilinearly  in  the  direction  of  the  polar 
or  equatorial  diameters,  at  the  same  time 
forming  a suitable  angle  with  them.  Into 
such  grooves,  soft  metal,  such  as  lead  or 
zinc,  is  cast,  so  as  to  form  projections  on 
the  surface  of  the  projectile,  which  projec- 
tions, being  rounded  at  the  edges,  wind 
round  the  sphere  or  spheroid,  a whole  or 
part  of  a revolution.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  bomb  or  shot,  and  next  to  the  charge  of 
gunpowder,  is  fixed  the  convex  part  of  a 
soft  metal  concave  cup,  of  a diameter  equal 
to,  or  nearly  equal  to,  that  of  the  bore  of 
the  mortar  or  cannon,  and,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  shell,  iB  wound  a rope 
or  spun  yarn  to  the  full  or  a somewhat 
greater  extent  than  the  bore,  to  serve  as  a 
wad ; or  a short  arm  of  metal  may  be  cast 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bomb  or  shot,  to  in- 
crease the  space  in  which  the  rope  or  yarn 
is  to  be  wound.” 

Newton,  A.  V.  A new  manufacture  'of 
fire  and  burglar  proof  glass.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  July  9,  1855.  (No. 
1535.) 

The  inventor  manufacturesplates  or  pieces 
of  glass  with  a metallio  wire  cloth  or  grat- 
ing, contained  within  the  body  or  thickness 
thereof,  and  so  incorporated  therewith  that 
if  the  glass  *be  shattered  or  broken  into 
pieces,  the  mass  will  continue  to  be  bound 
together  by  the  wire-cloth  or  grating,  thus 
presenting  the  toughness  of  an  iron  grating, 
with  the  impassable  and  transparent  quali- 
ties of  glass. 

Seithen,  J.  and  A.  B.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  and  shaping  cork.  Pa- 
tent dated  July  9,  1855.  (No.  1536.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  ma- 


chinery or  apparatus,  by  which  pieces  of 
cork  may  be  cut  into  cylinders  or  cones,  or 
thin  veneers,  with  great  facility.  Rotary 
knives  or  cutters  are  mounted  on  a vertical 
axis,  and  receive  motion  in  any  convenient 
manner.  They  are  affixed  to  arms  fixed 
upon,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
axis,  and,  when  cutting  cones  or  cylinders 
of  cork,  the  knives  are  fixed  by  preference 
to  the  arms  in  a vertical  position  with  the 
cutting  edge  downwards.  The  pieces  of 
cork  previously  cut  into  suitable  lengths 
and  sizes  are  placed  between  holders  sup- 
ported on  or  carried  by  a circular  table 
fixed  in  tbe  plane  of  the  revolution  of  the 
knives  or  cutters,  so  as  to  present  the  sur- 
face of  the  cork  to  the  action  of  the  knivei 
or  cutters  as  they  rotate. 
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IIlbE,  C.  Improvements  in  connecting 
earthenware  pipes  or  tubes.  Application 
dated  July  4,  1855.  (No.  1504.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 
coupling  or  junction  piece  for  connecting 
earthenware  pipes  or  tubes  together.  The 
coupling  is  made  in  two  parts ; the  lower 
part  has  a broad  flat  bottom  to  afford  a firm 
basis  for  the  pipes  to  rest  upon.  The  upper 
part  of  the  coupling  rests  upon  the  lower, 
and  around  the  inside  of  the  two  parts  an 
annular  recess  is  made,  communicating  with 
an  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  coupling.  The 
ends  of  two  adjoining  pipes  are  laid  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  coupling,  the  edges  of  the 
pipes  being  placed  over  the  centre  of  the 
annular  recess ; the  upper  part  of  the 
coupling  is  put  in  its  place,  and  some  liquid 
cement  poured  into  the  aperture  which  flows 
round  the  recess,  uniting  tbe  whole  firmly 
together. 

Flago,  S.  G.  An  improved  folding-boat. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
July  5,  1855.  (No.  1506.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
method  of  constructing  a boat,  viz.,  by  at- 
taching its  sides  and  ends  to  its  bottom  by 
water-tight  hinges,  in  combination  with 
connecting  the  edges  of  tbe  sides  and  ends 
by  water-tight  flexible  gores,  of  India- 
rubber  cloth  or  other  suitable  material,  of 
such  size  and  shape  that  the  boat  may  be 
unfolded,  or  the  sides  and  ends  may  be 
turned  down  into  the  same  plane  with  the 
bottom,  as  may  be  desired. 

Gerhardi,  W.  Improvements  in  safety- 
valves  and  apparatus  for  regulating  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  and  the  quantity  of  water  in 
steam  boilers.  Application  dated  July  5, 
1855.  (No.  1508.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
compound  safety-valve.  Two  valves,  one 
opening  upwards  aud  the  other  downwards, 
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lot  on  the  same  lever.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  centres  of  the  valves  can  be  brought 
so  close  to  each  other  that  a comparatively 
small  weight,  or  a light  spring  only,  is  re- 
quired to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
A float  is  made  to  let  off  steam  when  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  too  high 
or  too  low,  by  a double  earn  fixed  on  its 
falcrum  shaft. 

Howard,  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ploughs.  Application  dated 
July  5,  1855.  (No.  1511.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  mounting 
of  the  wheels  of  ploughs,  the  object  being 
to  facilitate  their  vertical  and  lateral  ad- 
justment to  suit  varying  widths  and  depths 
of  furrows.  This  is  attained  by  mounting 
the  wheel  stalks  or  standards  in  horizontal 
sliding  frames,  which  fit  on  the  plough- 
beam,  and  are  traversed  by  means  of  an 
adjusting  screw,  with  which  they  arc  seve- 
rally provided.  These  screws  pass  through 
the  plough-beam,  and  on  being  turned,  will 
move  the  wheel  stalk  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  it  to  suit  the  width  of  furrow  required 
to  be  made.  The  vertical  adjustment  of 
the  wheel  stalk  or  standard  which  slides  in 
socket  holes  in  its  frame,  is  effected  by 
dropping  over  the  stalk  a threaded  collar 
or  hollow  screw,  which]  is  keyed  at  any  re- 
quired elevation  to  the  stalk.  Upon  this 
screw  works  a threaded  nut  provided  with 
two  shoulders  which  embrace  the  frame 
and  prevent  the  threaded  collar  and  stalk 
from  slipping  in  the  frame. 

Felton,  T.  Improvements  in  glass  re- 
flectors for  gas  and  other  artificial  lights. 
Application  dated  July  5,  1855.  (No. 
1512.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  glass 
reflectors  'in  the  shape  of  inverted  saucers 
or  plates  having  holes  in  their  centres  so 
that  they  may  be  slipped  over  the  ordinary 
chimneys.  The  flat  part  of  such  a reflector 
forms  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  riin 
forms  an  ornamental  edge.  In  order  to 
produce  a reflecting  surface  on  the  flat 
part,  which  shall  not  entirely  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  light,  the  upper  surface  is 
ground,  which  has  the  effect  of  reflecting 
■he  light  downwards,  and  does  not  entirely 
obscure  it  in  an  upward  direction.  The  re- 
flecting surfaces  are  also  produced  by  ap- 
plying oxide  of  zinc  or  mercury  on  the 
upper  surface ; but,  In  order  that  such 
coating  shall  not  entirely  obscure  the  light 
upwards,  it  is  applied  in  strips  or  ribs  radi- 
atmg  fiom  the  centre  or  otherwise,  thus 
leaving  spaces  uncovered  for  the  passage 
of  light. 

Buoom an,  K.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  figured  net  and  other  like  open 
fabrics.  (A  communication.)  Application 
Mted  July  5,  1855,  (No.  1513.) 
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The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce 
the  ground  or  net  of  figured  tulle,  figured 
lace,  or  figured  blonde  with  openings  or 
meshes  of  different  size  and  shape  in  the 
same  line  of  meshes,  such  as  is  made  upon 
a bobbin  net  frame  with  a Jacquard  applied 
thereto.  The  frame  is  what  is  known  as  a 
warp  frame,  and  is  provided  with  needles, 
on  which  work  the  two  warp  threads,  which 
pass  through  two  heddle  hook  or  guide  bars. 
There  is  an  arrangement  of  heddle  hooks  or 
guides  for  all  the  figuring  weft  threads  which 
are  moved  by  the  Jacquard. 

Asbury,  J.  V.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  neutralizing  the  effect  of  collision  or  im- 
paction in  railway  trains,  stations,  and  other 
similar  situations.  Application  dated  July 
6,  1855.  (No.  1514.) 

The  inventor  prolongs  the  time  of  pres- 
sure “ between  contact  and  perfect  infrac- 
tion taking  place”  by  means  of  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  atmospheric  air  when  con- 
fined within  a cylinder  or  cylinders,  and 
acting  against  a piston  ; also  by  a series  of 
elastic  air  cushions  to  be  used  either  in 
combination  with  the  atmospheric  air  or 
otherwise. 

Balk,  W.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion and  combination  of  parts  of portable  steam- 
engines.  Application  dated  July  6,  1855. 
(No.  1517.) 

In  this  invention  the  boiler  is  made 
cylindrical,  having  at  one  end  a cylindrical 
fire-box  formed  therein  from  the  hinder  part 
or  end,  of  which  several  tubular  flues  pro- 
ceed to  the  smoke-box  formed  at  the  back 
end  of  the  boiler,  and  from  the  smokc-box 
at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  other  tubular 
flues  proceed  to  a second  smoke-box  at  the 
front  end  of  the  boiler.  Above  these  return 
tubular  flues  is  formed  a partition  or  divi- 
sion in  the  back  smoke-box,  with  an  opening 
and  avalve  or  slide  by  which,  when  lighting 
the  fire,  the  draft  may  be  directed  to  the 
chimney  or  funnel  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
smoke-box  at  the  back  end  of  the  boiler. 

Boyes,  W.  Improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving.  Application  dated  July  0,  1855. 
(No.  1521.) 

As  the  lathe  moves  towards  the  cloth  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  up,  the  ends  of  the 
inclined  slides  strike  against  fixed  buffers  or 
stops  attached  to  the  front  of  the  loom,  and 
the  slides  being  thereby  pushed  back,  the 
inclines  recede  from  the  antifriction  pulleys 
on  the  locking  bar,  and  allow  it  to  rise  by 
the  action  of  the  springs  underneath,  there- 
by locking  the  reed  effectually  at  the  moment 
of  beating  up. 

Gedqe,  J.  Improvements  in  photographic 
glasses.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  July  7,  1855.  (No.  1523.) 

The  “panes”  or  “plates”  to  be  made 
are  of  two  kinds — one  vitrified  and  the  other 
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not.  The  latter  are  composed  of  two  trans- 
parent or  translucid  glasses.  The  proof  is 
obtained  on  one  of  these  glasses  by  means 
of  a very  delicate  preparation  of  albumen  1 
and  collodion,  permitting  it  to  retain  great 
transparency,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  properly 
support  the  subsequent  operations. 

Neale,  E.  V.  Improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  vitreous  substances  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  labels , tablets,  finger-plates , tiles , and 
other  architectural  decorations.  Application 
dated  July  7,  1855.  (No.  1524.) 

The  first  part  of  these  improvements  con- 
sists in  the  use  and  employment  of  glass 
tubes,  bottles,  or  other  bent  surfaces  of 
transparent  glass,  having  printed  words  or 
inscriptions  glued  or  otherwise  affixed  to 
the  under  surface  thereof,  in  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  labels  or  tablets.  The 
second  pait  relates  to  finger-plates  for  doors, 
tiles,  and  other  architectural  decorations, 
and  consists  in  the  use  of  moulded  or  cast 
glass,  decorated  on  its  under  surface  with 
patterns  or  devices  in  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  articles. 

Pym,  J.  A new  combination  of  materials 
suitable  for  building  purposes.  Application 
dated  July  7,  18 55.  (No.  1525.) 

The  patentee  adds  to  five  hundred  weight 
of  bitumen  about  five  hundred  weight  of 
carbonate  of  lime  powder,  about  one  pound 
of  sal-ammoniac,  and  as  much  coarse  sand 
or  grit  as  will  mix  freely  with  the  former 
materials,  when  heated  in  a cauldron.  To 
this  is  added,  as  the  article  may  be  required 
to  be  more  or  less  solid  or  tenacious,  resin, 
shellac,  glue,  or  pitch,  the  proportions  of 
which  may  vary,  according  to  the  purposes 
to  which  the  article  is  to  he  applied.  To 
add  strength  to  the  combination, when  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  railway  sleepers  or  oilier 
articles  of  like  character,  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
wood  shavings,  or  other  fibrous  substances, 
are  mixed  with  it  when  heated.  The  mate- 
rial is  cast  in  moulds  of  the  form  and  size 
required. 

Yates,  E.  A new  or  improved  dinner  and 
dessert  fork.  Application  dated  July  7,  1855. 
(No.  1526.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
prongs  of  dinner  and  dessert  forks  much 
shorter  than  usual,  and  giving  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  fork  usually  occupied  by  the 
upper  or  unused* portion  of  the  prongs  a 
continuous  and  hollow  form,  that  is  to  say, 
a figure  somewhat  resembling  a spoon,  ex- 
cept that  the  sides  are  parallel,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  same  outline  as  the  ordinary  fork. 

Burrows,  E.  W.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery adapted  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  steam-engines  and  other  power.  Applica- 
tion dated  July  7,  1855.  (No.  1529.) 

The  principle  of  this  invention  depends 
on  “ a peculiar  application  of  the  gravitat- 


ing power  of  a rotatory  weight  or  weights, 
to  the  driving  wheel  of  any  engine  what- 
ever.” 

Flynn,  II.  E.  Improvements  in  preventing 
fire  from  the  over-heating  of  hot-air  flues. 
Application  dated  July  9, 1855.  (No.  1531.) 

This  invention  consists  in  “ constructing 
parts,  particularly  the  moveable  wheels  or 
slides  or  valves  used  to  open  and  close  the 
flues  or  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  any 
safety-valves  applied  to  the  • hot-air  flues  * 
or  ‘ caliducts  ’ of  amalgams,”  which  fusing 
at  lower  temperatures  than  the  brass  or 
other  metals,  or  compounds  of  metals  used 
in  the  fixed  parts  of  the  said  hot-air  flues, 
will  melt  before  the  heated  air  reaches  a 
dangeious  temperature. 

Prophet,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  confectionery.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  9,  1855.  (No.  1532.) 

This  invention  relates  more  especially  to 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  lozenges 
and  similar  articles  of  confectionery.  In 
cutting  out  lozenges  and  other  articles  re- 
quiring to  be  punched  from  sheets  or 
masses  of  soft  material,  the  latter  in  a sheet 
form  is  laid  upon  a traversing  board  or 
table  and  gradually  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a set  of  vertical  traversing  punches  or 
cutters. 

Tetlow,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  materials.  Application 
dated  July  9,  1855.  (No.  1533.) 

These  improvements  are  applicable  both 
to  self-acting  and  hand  mules,  and  consist 
in  an  extra  delivery  of  yarn  from  the  draw- 
ing rollers,  while  the  carriage  is  “ running 
up,”  the  twist  given  to  the  yarn  in  the 
“ drum  ” or  “ stretch  ” of  the  carriage 
sufficing  to  give  or  render  the  necessary 
twist  to  the  extra  delivery  of  yarn  from  the 
drawing  rollers  while  the  carriage  is  run- 
ning up. 

Riley,  G.  An  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  mills  for  grinding  malt  and  other 
articles.  Application  dated  July  10,  1855. 
(No.  1538.) 

The  present  mode  of  grinding  malt  is  by 
crushing  it  between  rollers,  by  which  means 
the  malt  is  merely  flattened  into  compara- 
tively large  pieces,  which  are  in  a great 
measure  protected  by  the  husk  from  the 
action  of  the  water  in  brewing;  but  the  in- 
ventor finds  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  contained  in 
the  malt,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
cutup  into  very  small  particles.  For  this 
purpose  he  constructs  a mill  of  cast-iron, 
the  working  parts  of  which  are  in  the  shape 
of  frustums  of  cones,  one  stationary,  the 
other  moving,  the  inner  face  of  the  fixed 
frustum  and  the  outer  face  of  the  moveable 
one  coming  in  nearly  close  contact  with 
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each  oilier,  and  being  covered  with  move-  ( 
able  plates  of  chill  cast-iron  or  of  steel, 
which  contain  the  cutting  surfaces,  and 
which  plates,  when  worn  ont,  are  readily 
replaced  with  new  ones. 

Flvn.v,  H.  E.  Improvements  in  prevent- 
ing the  evil  effects  of  the  recoil  of  cannon. 
Application  dated  July  10,  1855.  (No. 
1542.) 

This  invention  consists  in  suspending  a 
canuon  or  mortar,  by  means  of  suspension 
bars,  from  an  overhead  framing.  The  piece 
is  mounted  by  its  trunnions,  in  a carriage 
or  frame,  which,  while  the  gun  is  pointed, 
rests  on  the  ground,  but,  when  the  gun  is 
fixed,  the  recoil  is  restrained  by  the  sus- 
pension bars,  and  the  gun,  with  the  car- 
riage, is  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the 
force  of  the  recoil  is  thus  absorbed. 

Elkinoton,  C.  J.  C.  Improvements  in 
depositing  alloys  of  metals.  Application 
dated  July  10,  1855.  (No.  1543.) 

This  invention  consists  in  depositing 
alloys  of  metals  by  employing  a bath  of  a 
solution  of  the  metal  in  the  particular  alloy 
which  is  most  difficult  of  deposition,  and  in 
supplying  to  this  batli  the  metal  or  metals 
which  are  more  easy  of  deposition  only  as 
they  are  required ; and  this  by  preference 
by  placing  into  the  bath  a pole  consisting  of 
an  alloy  of  the  metals  which  it  is  wished  to 
deposit.  The  article  to  be  coated  is  placed 
in  the  bath,  and  connected  with  the  battery 
in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  part  of  the 
invention  consists  in  depositing  alloys  of 
nickel  and  silver,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  copper,  zinc,  or  tin. 
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Dated  November  14,  1855. 

2572.  Alfred  Vincent  Newtnn.  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments  in  the  construction  of  locks.  A communi- 
cation. 

[Dated  January  2,  1856. 

8.  Andrew  Shanks,  engineer,  of  Robert-street, 
Adelphi,  Westminster.  Certain  improvements  in 
Machinery  for  cutting  screws. 

Dated  January  12,  1856. 

fi9.  Alexander  Rain,  of  Westbourne-park-road, 
Paddington,  Middlesex,  mechanical  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  inkstands. 

91.  Charles  Francois  Leopold  Oudry,  of  Rue  do 
j Fchiquier,  Paris,  France,  gentleman.  Certain 
Miprovements  in  the  preservation  of  metals  and 
other  solid  substances. 

93.  William  Owen,  of  Rotherham,  York,  iron- 
master. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway-wheels  and  tyres. 

95.  Alexander  Bankier  Freeland,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  merchant.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  flour  for  the  purposes  of  its  better  pre- 
servation and  carriage,  and  in  the  machiuery  or 
apparatus  employed  therein. 


Dated  January  14,  1856. 

97.  WiHiam  Collett  Homersham,  of  Caroline- 
villas,  Kentish-town,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  the  preparation  of 
hemp,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

99.  Adolf  Poliak,  of  Vienna,  Austria.  Treat- 
ing waste  oily  matters  to  obtain  a product  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  other  useful 
purposes  in  the  arts. 

101.  Nathaniel  Shattswell  Dodge,  of  the  firm  of 
Dodge,  Bacon,  and  Co.,  of  8t.  Paul’s  churchyard, 
London,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Improve- 
ments in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  leather 
cloth. 

103.  John  Gottlieb  Ulrich,  of  Mark-lane,  Lon- 
don. Improvements  in  chronometers  and  other 
time-keepers. 

105.  Abraham  Gerard  Brade,  of  Paris,  France, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  recovering  the 
wool  from  fabrics  in  which  the  same  exists,  toge- 
ther with  silk  or  vegetable  textile  fibres. 

Dated  January  15,  1856. 

107.  Pierre  Thlophile  Auguste  Nicoulland,  of 
Rue  de  l’Ecliiquier,  Paris,  France,  gentleman. 
Improvements  in  steam-boiler  furnaces.  A com- 
munication from  Le  Docteur  Bordone,  of  Vin- 
cennes. 

109.  Samuel  Sheppard,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  tap  or 
stop-cock. 

Dated  January  16,  1856. 

113.  Henry  Law,  civil  engineer,  of  E&sex-street, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  heaving  up 
slips  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  ships  or 
other  vessels,  and  for  a continuous-action  purchase 
for  the  same,  which  is  also  applicable  to  other 
purposes. 

115.  Vincent  Scully,  esquire,  and  Bennett  Johns 
Ileywood,  gentleman,  of  Dublin.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  inkstands,  applicable  in  part 
to  other  vessels  for  the  reception  of  fluids. 

117.  John  Hamilton,  juu.,  of  Liverpool.  Im- 
provements in  the  posts  or  uprights  employed  in 
constructing  electric  telegraphs. 

119.  John  Hamilton,  Jun.,  of  Liverpool.  Im- 
provements in  constructing  the  permanent  ways  of 
railways. 

121.  David  Dring,  of  Great  Dover-road,  Surrey. 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  wood- 
pegs.  A communication. 

Dated  January  17,  1856. 

123.  Peter  Armand  Lecorate  de  Fontainemoreau, 
of  South-street,  London.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  collisions  on 
railways.  A communication. 

124.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street,  Adel- 
phi, Middlesex,  interpreter  at  the  imperial  court 
of  Paris.  An  improved  gas-meter.  A communi- 
cation. 

125.  Philipp  Rechten,  of  Bremen.  The  taking 
ofwhales  and  other  cetaceous  fish  by  means  of  a 
harpoon  constructed  on  entire  new  principles. 

127.  James  Jackson,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
blind -manufacturer.  An  improved  apparatus  for 
retaining  and  releasing  cords  of  “ Venetian  blinds,” 
or  cords,  bands,  or  chains  employed  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

128.  Oliver  Philcox,  of  Willes  road.  Kentish- 
town,  Middlesex.  Increasing  the  effect  and  the 
facility  in  fingering  the  pianoforte,  orgau,  or  other 
musical  instrument  having  a keyboard. 

129.  William  Chapman,  of  Sunderland.  An  im- 
provement in  propelling  vessels. 

180.  Joseph  Jesse  Comstock,  of  New  York, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  generating  steam . 
A communication. 
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Dated  January  18,  1853. 

134.  Joseph  Moseley,  of  Well-walk,  Hampstead, 
Middlesex,  esquire.  The  transport  of  all  Roods, 
merchandise,  and  valuable  commodities  whatso- 
ever. 

136.  Joseph  Schloss,  of  Wellington-chambers, 
Cannon-street  West,  Middlesex,  merchant.  A 
piston-bolt,  or  certain  improvements  in  fastening 
travelling-bags,  portmonnaies.  cigar-cases, writing- 
desks,  drawers,  doors,  and  similar  objects  where 
locks,  bolts,  or  cla«ps  are  employed. 

138.  Henry  Griffith  Rule,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, gentleman.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  measuring  water  or  other 
fluids. 

140.  Edward  Myers,  of  Rotherham,  York,  engi- 
neer. Improvements  in  buffers  and  other  springs 
for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

142.  Francois  Jules  Manceaux,  of  Paris,  France, 
gun- manufacturer.  Improvements  in  fire-arms. 

144.  Charles  Weightman  Harrison,  of  Woolwich, 
Kent,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  trans- 
mitting communications,  and  in  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed therein. 

146.  James  Buckley,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  pro- 
vision dealer.  Improvements  in  looms  for  weav- 
ing. 

Dated  January  19,  1856. 

148.  Alfred  Dawson,  of  Barnes-place,  Mile-end- 
road,  Middlesex,  engineer.  An  apparatus  forcon- 
verting  small  coals,  or  coal-dust,  or  small  coals 
and  coke,  or  coal-dust  and  coke,  with  the  admix- 
ture of  water  or  other  materials,  into  solid  blocks 
of  fuel,  parts  of  which  apparatus  can  be  used  and 
are  suited  for  other  purposes. 

150.  John  Armour,  of  Kirkton  Bleach*  Works, 
Renfrew,  bleacher.  Improvements  in  bleaching, 
washing,  or  cleansing  textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

152.  Thomas  Horsfall,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engi 
neer,  and  William  Turnbull,  of  Rotherhithe,  Sur- 
rey, engineer.  Improved  machinery  for  breaking 
and  preparing  hemp,  flax,  and  other  similar  vege- 
table fibres. 

154.  Herman  John  Van  den  Ilout,  artist,  and 
Ebcnezer  Brown,  carver,  of  Kentish-town,  Middle- 
sex. Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  pulp  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  millboard,  and  other 
like  purposes. 

Dated  January  21,  1856. 

156.  Samuel'  Fenton,  incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Wavertree,  Lancaster.  Certain  improvements  in 
locks  and  fastenings. 

158.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  or  shoes.  A communication  from  H.  M. 
Gillon,  jun.,  of  Sezanne,  France. 

Dated  January  22,  1856. 

162.  Pierre  Lewis  Tleffe  - Lacroix,  of  Metz, 
France,  mechanician  watchmaker.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  cutting  files. 

164.  John  Gedge,  of  W'ellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  wrought  iron  wheels. 
A communication  from  M.  Charpentier,  of  Paris, 
France. 

166.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau, 
of  South-street,  London.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
nails.  A communication. 

168.  Thomas  Hitt,  of  Tavistock-street,  West- 
minster, gentleman.  Certain  arrangements  of  ma- 
chinery for  converting  reciprocating  into  rotary 
motion. 

172.  John  Beech  and  Edward  JeflVeys,  of  Shrews- 
bury, engineers.  Improvements  in  the  means  of 
supporting  the  rails  of  railways. 

Dated  January  23,  1856. 

174.  John  Onions,  of  Wellington-place,  Black- 


friars-road,  Southwark,  Surrey,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

176.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke  - street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  Interpreter  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Paris.  An  improved  manufacture  of  yarn 
from  wool  or  other  felting  material.  A communi- 
cation from  J.  H.  Bloodgood,  Rahnay,  New  Jer- 
sey, United  8tates. 

180.  Johan nis  Joachim  Mathias  Meyer,  of  Bart- 
lett’s-bulldlngs,  London,  lithographer.  An  im- 
proved mode  of  manufacturing  bank  notes, 
cheques,  and  other  like  documents. 

182.  Archibald  Turner,  of  Leicester,  India-rub- 
ber manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  elastic  fabrics. 

184.  James  Newman,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer,  and  William  Whittle,  of  Smethwick , 
Stafford,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shafting  for  mill  and  engine  purposes, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  shafts,  poles,  beams,  masts,  spars, 
and  other  similar  articles,  in  which  great  strength 
or  lightness,  or  both  these  qualities  combined, 
may  be  requisite. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  a London  Gazette February  5th , 
1856.) 

2127.  David  Chalmers.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  cutting  the  pile  of  woven 
fabrics. 

2140.  Charles  Frederick  Whitworth.  Improve- 
ments in  signals  used  on  railways,  and  in  parts  of 
apparatus  in  connection  therewith. 

2152.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
reau. Improvements  in  forging  iron.  A commu- 
nication. 

2153.  Anaxagor  Epaminondas  Guilbert  and 
Charles  Louis  Guillemfcre.  A new  system  of  bridle 
for  leading  and  overruling  fiery*  horses. 

2163.  Richard  Locke  Johnson.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illumination  from 
peat  or  other  substances,  nnd  in  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  such  manufacture. 

2179.  William  Illingworth.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  printing  earthenware,  china,  or  other 
ceramic  manufactures. 

2184.  William  Kempe.  An  improvement  in 
machinery  for  raising  the  pile  on  woollen  and 
other  cloths  or  fabrics. 

2187.  George  Baker  and  Charles  Miller.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  register  stoves. 

2192.  Alexander  Sands.  Improvements  in  se- 
curing rails  in  railway  chairs. 

2194.  Laurent-Marie-Rene  P6an.  An  improved 
inkstand. 

2198.  Julian  Bernard.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  boots  and  shoes  or 
coverings  for  the  feet,  and  in  the  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus, and  in  the  materials  employed  in  such 
manufacture. 

2213.  George  Frederick  Gruet.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  lamps. 

2223.  Francois  Modeste  Demait.  Certain  im- 
provements in  the  preservation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

2226.  Jean  Daniel  Pfeiffer.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  knives  or  cutters. 

2232.  Francois  Charles  Lepage.  A new  compo- 
sition or  new  compositions  of  materials  which 
may  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  wood,  leather, 
bone,  metal,  and  other  hard  or  plastic  substances, 
and  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  same. 

2243.  William  Rothera.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
bolts,  screw-blanks,  rivets,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. 
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2269.  William  Crees  Taylor.  Improvements  in 
marine  steam-engines. 

2306.  Enrico  Angelo  Ludovico  Negretti  and 
Joseph  Warren  Zambra.  Improvements  applicable 
to  self-registering  gauges,  thermometers,  barome- 
ters, and  other  mercurial  meteorological  instru- 
ments. 

2372.  William  Shears.  An  Improvement  in 
cases  or  magazines  for  gunpowder  or  other  ex- 
plosive preparations  or  compounds. 

2374.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  making  rope  and  cordage.  A 
communication. 

2396.  Joseph  Charles  Frederick  Baron  de  Klein- 
sorgen.  An  improved  variation  and  azimuth  com- 
pass. 

2473.  Robert  Spring  Garden.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats. 

2572.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  locks.  A communica- 
tion. 

2579.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
carding  engines  for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  A communication. 

2717.  Frederick  Walton.  An  improvement  or 
improvements  in  papier  macht*  trays. 

2787.  Josiah  George  Jennings.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  arrangement  of  the  overflow  pipes  of 
baths,  wash-hand  basins,  and  other  vessels. 

2788.  Josiah  George  Jennings.  Improvements 
in  connecting  earthenware  rain  pipes  and  soil  pipeB 
of  water-closets,  and  in  valve  water-closets. 

2789.  Josiah  George  Jennings.  An  improvement 
in  the  rising  pipe  and  suction  valves  of  pumps. 

2905.  Isaac  Atkins  and  Marmaduke  Miller.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  measuriug  and  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  gas. 

2913.  William  Symons.  Improvements  in  the 
suspension  roasting-jack. 

36.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  pulping  turnips  and  other  vegetable 
matters. 

56.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved  mode 
of  manufacturing  rods,  shafts,  and  tubes  of  iron 
and  steel.  A communication. 

85.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  A new  and  im- 
proved method  of  curing  meats,  preserving  provi- 
sions, and  ventilating  and  cooling  buildings,  cars, 
and  vessels.  A communication. 

92.  Harry  Emanuel.  Improvements  in  the  ina- 
nufacture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles in  metal.  A communication. 

95.  Alexander  Bankler  Preeland.  Improve- 

ments in  the  preparation  of  flour  for  the  purposes 
of  its  better  preservation  and  carriage,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed,  therein. 

97.  William  Collett  Homersham.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  hemp,  flax, 
and  other  fibrous  materials. 

101.  Nathaniel  8hattswell  Dodge.  Improve- 

ments in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  leather 
cloth. 

102.  Austen  Chambers  and  William  Harrison 
Champion.  An  improved  mode  of  working  rail- 
way-breaks. 

105.  Abraham  Gerard  Brade.  Improvements  in 
recovering  the  wool  from  fabrics  in  which  the 
same  exists,  together  with  silk  or  vegetable  textile 
fibres. 

121.  David  Dring.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  wood-pegs.  A communication. 

125.  Philipp  Rechten.  The  taking  of  whales 
and  other  cetaceous  fish  by  means  of  a harpoon 
constructed  on  entire  new  principles. 

136.  Joseph  Schloss.  A piston-bolt,  or  certain 
improvements  in  fastening  travelling-bags,  port- 
monnaies,  cigar-cases,  writing-desks,  drawers, 
doors,  and  similar  objects  where  locks,  bolts,  or 
clasps  are  employed. 

148.  Alfred  Dawson.  An  apparatus  for  convert- 
ing small  coals,  or  coal-dust,  or  small  coals  and 
coke,  or  coal-dust  and  coke,  with  the  admixture 
of  water  or  other  materials,  into  solid  blocks  of 


fuel,  parts  of  which  apparatus  can  be  used  and 
are  suited  for  other  purposes. 

150.  John  Armour.  Improvements  in  bleach- 
ing, washing,  or  cleansing  textile  fabrics  and  ma- 
terials. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commitsioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

230.  John  Ryall  Corry  and  James  Bar- 
rett Corry. 

241.  Jean  Baptiste  Lavanchy. 

251.  Louis  Guillaume  Perreaux. 

252.  Edwin  Pugh. 

250.  David  Chalmers. 

258.  Frederick  Lawrence,  William  Da- 
vidson, and  Alfred  Lawrence. 
273.  John  Cockerill  and  Thomas  Bar- 
nett. 

283,  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 
ford. 

290.  Thomas  Spiller  and  Anthony  Crow- 
hurst. 

292.  John  Heckethorn. 

299.  Alfred  Taylor  and  Henry  George 
Frasi. 

302.  William  Brown. 

307.  John  Perkins. 

310.  Jacob  Vale  Asbury. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  February  1,  185G. 

1741.  Samuel  Mellor  and  Thomas  Young. 
1748.  John  Stanley. 

1750.  Samson  Woller  and  Illingworth 
Butterfield. 

1700.  Frederick  Robert  Augustus  Glover. 
1790.  William  Mitchell  Tileston. 

1795.  John  Coope  Haddan. 

1812.  George  Durham  and  Cornelius 
Wyatt 

1818.  Philippe  Latour  and  Maurice  La- 

tour. 

1819.  Pontus  Lagergren. 

1845.  John  Coope  Haddan. 

1851.  John  Avery. 

1853.  John  Barber. 

1855.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 
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LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 


1881.  Alexander  Bain. 

1886.  Pierre  Gontier. 

1888.  Robert  Longsdon. 

1890.  George  Lewis. 

1902.  William  Pitt  and  Edward  Turner 
Davies. 

1912.  William  Kidman. 

1926.  William  Brown. 

1943.  Charles  Esplin. 

2010.  Agostino  Palmieri  and  Jean  Bap- 
tiste Ferrari. 

2019.  James  Fraser. 

2027.  John  McIntyre. 

2111.  James  Willis. 

2626.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 

2632.  George  Price. 

2820.  John  Henry  Johnson. 


Sealed  February  5,  1856. 

1778.  Henry  Gilbee. 

1779.  Fischer  Alexander  Wilson. 

1780.  John  Platt  and  John  Hibbert. 

1786.  James  Alexander  Manning. 

1797.  Philippe  Amedee  Devy. 

1809.  Alfred  Heaven. 

1885.  Henry  Knighton. 

1921.  C.  Schlickeysen. 

1969.  John  Hope  and  Thomas  Hope. 

2227.  William  Spence. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Baddeley,  Messrs.  Hostage  and  Tatlock,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Recordon,  “ C.,”  and  Mr.  H.  League,  all  of  which  shall  be  duly  attended  to. 
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IMPROVED  BLAST  ENGINES. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  of  London,  recently  read  at  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Birmingham,  a description  of  a novel  set  of  six  blast  engines  made  for  the  East  Indian 
Iron  Company,  to  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  May,  the  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Company,  by  Messrs.  James  Watt  and  Co.,  to  the  drawings  prepared 
by  the  author.  The  engines  are  six  in  number,  two  pairs  of  them  being  intended  to  blow 
air  at  2 lbs.  per  square  inch  as  a maximum  pressure,  and  the  other  pair  to  blow  air  at  4 lbs. 
per  square  inch  as  a maximum  pressure. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings  is  a side  elevation  of  the  engine  complete,  with 
crank-shaft,  wheels,  &e.  Fig.  2 is  a vertical  section  through  the  steam  and  air  cylindersi 
and  their  valves  and  passages,  and  the  branch  air  pipes.  Fig.  3 shows  a sectional  plan 
taken  through  the  air  valve,  and  the  air  passages  and  branch  air  pipes. 

The  general  form  and  construction  of  the  engine  is  that  of  a “ Pedestal  or  Table  En- 
gine;” the  air  cylinder,  A,  stands  on  a short  pedestal,  and  itself  forms  the  pedestal  or 
table  on  which  the  steam  cylinder,  B,  stands.  The  foundation  plate  is  6 feet  square,  and 
carries  a wrought-iron  crank  shaft,  C,  in  four  plummer  blocks,  having  two  light  flywheels, 
D D,  one  on  each  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  two  eccentrics,  E E,  for  driving  the  air  valve, 
F,  one  on  each  side  of  the  air  cylinder,  and  the  eccentric,  G,  for  driving  the  steam  valve, 
H,  in  the  centre.  The  steam  piston  has  one  piston  rod  fixed  in  a short  cross  head,  I,  at  the 
top,  and  this  cross  head  has  two  other  piston  rods  for  driving  the  air  piston,  which  pass 
down  outside  the  steam  cylinder  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the  cover  of  the  air  cylinder,  and 
are  attached  to  the  air  piston.  The  long  cross  head,  K,  taking  the  connecting  rods  to  the 
cranks,  is  attached  to  the  short  cross  head  by  a pin,  so  as  to  allow  a little  freedom  in  case 
of  unequal  wear ; the  guides,  L L,  are  attached  to  the  steam  cylinder  covef. 

The  air  valve,  F,  is  made  under  Mr.  Archibald  Slate’s  patent,  and  is  a ring  or  crown 
valve  entirely  enclosing  the  air  cylinder,  and  is  not  self  acting  by  the  ptesiute  of  the  air  in 
any  way,  but  is  moved  by  the  pair  of  eccentrics,  E E,  at  the  proper  times,  so  as  td  give  ample 
passage  for  the  air  to  move  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  the  valve  has  such  a proportion 
of  lap  as  to  cause  the  air  to  be  compressed  up  to  the  working  pressure  before  it  is  delivered, 
thus  giving  the  engine  Ho  more  work  to  do  than  is  necessary. 

The  openings  or  passages  ibr  the  air  from  the  air  cylinder  to  the  valve  are  extremely 
short,  and  the  bars  between  the  openings  are  made  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  a regular  wear 
on  the  brass  packing  tings  which  form  the  rubbing  face  of  the  valve.  The  body  of  the  air 
valve  is  made  of  thin  sheet  iron,  neatly  curved  to  two  turned  cast-iron  rings,  to  which  it 
ll  well  secured  by  a gfeat  number  of  small  bolts ; these  rings  are  bored  out  inside  to  receive 
ihe  brass  packing  rings  before  mentioned,  which  are  secured  in  their  places  by  bolts.  There 
are  no  springs  to  the  brass  packing  rings,  but  they  are  boted  out  to  be  a perfect  fit  to  the 
butside  of  the  air  cylinder,  and  are  then  cut  into  eight  pieces,  and  should  any  wear  take 
place  they  can  be  at  once  adjusted  by  introducing  a thin  sheet  of  paper  behind  them  and 
screwing  them  fast  itl  their  places  again.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  this  valve 
is  under  totally  different  circumstances  from  any  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  as  it  is 
perfectly  in  balance,  or  rather  it  is  suspended  perfectly  freely,  and  slides  up  and  down  a turned 
cylindrical  surface,  atld  therefore  there  is  no  tendency  or  power  to  cause  wear  under  any 
variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  mode  in  which  the  two  eccentrics  drive  the  air 
Valve  is  by  means  of  a 11  gymbal  ring that  is  to  say,  there  is  a wrought-iron  ring  encir- 
cling the  air  valve,  and  attached  to  it  by  two  pins  opposite  each  other,  and  the  eccentric  rods 
*re  attached  to  the  ring  at  two  other  points  at  right  angles  with  the  first:  thus  the  air  valve 
is  perfectly  free. 

The  air  cylinder,  A,  is  80  inches  diameter  and  2 feet  6 inches  stroke,  and  the  piston 
makes  80  strokes  per  minute.  The  air  piston  is  packed  with  hemp  packing,  and  has  a ring 
to  scre^  It  down ; the  screws  ate  So  arranged  that  they  can  be  got  at  by  simply  unscrewing 
small  plugs  in  the  cylinder  covet,  when  a socket  spanner  can  be  introduced  to  screw  the 
ring  down.  The  air  passes  into  the  air  cylinder  beyond  the  end  of  the  valve,  first  at  one 
end  and  then  at  the  other,  and  is  delivered  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  valve,  from  which  it 
escapes  through  two  light  copper  branch  pipes,  M M,  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  hav- 
!hg  turned  joints  fitting  turned  collars  fixed  on  the  valve.  The  other  ends  of  the  pipes  rest 
ttti  a small  surface  or  shelf  prepared  for  them,  and  on  which  they  slide  backwards  and  for- 
wards about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ; these  ends  of  the  pipes  are  curved  in  the  same  manner 
M the  other  ends,  so  that  the  faces  are  in  one  plane,  and  the  air  main  has  the  faces  of  its 
branches  surfaced  to  receive  them  ; thus  the  air  is  taken  equally  from  each  side  of  the  air 
Valve. 
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The  steam  valve,  H,  has  considerable  lap,  and  is  so  proportioned  as  to  cut  off  the  steam 
just  after  the  half  stroke,  and  have  a very  free  exhaust. 

The  boilers  are  on  the  Cornish  plan,  and  will  be  chiefly  used  with  wood  as  fuel,  and  the 
furnaces  are  made  proportionately  large  for  this  purpose.  The  boilers  are  fed  by  a donkey 
engine  entirely  independent  of  the  blast  engines,  so  that  they  are  complete  in  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  getting  short  of  water  whilst  the  blast  engines  stand  for  “ tapping,” 
at  which  time,  indeed,  the  boiler  should  always  be  fed,  if  only  to  keep  the  steam  down  a 
little.  Fig.  2. 

The  engines  having  to  be  transported 
some  distance  up  the  country,  a limit  of 
weight  was  given,  viz.,  1 ton  for  any  one 
part  of  the  engine ; and  in  accordance  with 
this  limitation  the  total  weight  of  a pair  of 
these  engines  is  only  11  tons  as  compared 
with  2 5 tons,  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  blast 
engine  of  equal  power ; and  the  weight  of 
the  heaviest  single  piece  of  an  ordinary 
engine  is  4|  tons  as  compared  with  1 ton, 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  piece  in  the  new 
engines.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
engine  can  be  moved  with  the  greatest  faci- 
lity, and  the  first  pair  put  to  work  here  for 
trial  simply  stood  on  some  balks  of  timber, 
and  a few  small  bolts  through  the  bed  plates 
were  sufficient  to  hold  them,  and  cause  them 
to  work  quite  steadily  ; whereas  for  the  or- 
dinary engine  a strong  building  with  massive 
foundations  has  to  be  erected. 

The  method  by  which  a high  speed  for 
blast  engines  has  been  attained  is  simply 
that  of  moving  the  air  valves  for  the  air, 
having,  of  course,  very  large  valves  and  pas- 
sages, instead  of  letting  the  air  itself  move 
the  valves.  This  arrangement,  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Slate  to  the  Institution, 
at  the  meeting  in  July,  1850,  at  once  pre- 
sents all  blow  and  jar  in  the  working,  pro- 
vided that  the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve  are 
properly  proportioned,  and  allows  of  the 
piston  being  driven  at  a high  velocity ; and, 
consequently,  its  diameter  may  be  reduced, 
and  its  stroke  shortened.  This  mode  of 
working,  combined  with  the  fact  of  two 
engines  working  together  as  a pair,  with 
their  cranks  at  right  angles,  causes  such 
uniformity  in  the  flow  of  the  blast,  that 

no  regulator  of  any  kind  is  needed ; indeed  the  variation  is  hardly  perceptible  in  a 
mercury  gauge  placed  on  a very  short  length  of  main,  whereas  the  variation  on 
the  ordinary  plan  is  very  considerable.  The  pair  of  engines  are  arranged  to  blow 
3,600  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  are  speeded  to  80  revolutions  per  minute;  which, 
with  2 feet  6 inches  stroke,  makes  400  feet  per  minute,  and  this  they  do  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  efficiency,  owing  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  lap  and  lead  and  area  of  pas- 
sages, &c.,  are  proportioned  ; but  the  author  does  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  recom- 
mends a higher  speed,  or,  at'  all  events,  a much  higher  speed  ; for  although  we  have  the 
example  of  locomotive  engines  before  us  every  day,  working  at  higher  speeds,  we  also  know 
something  of  the  cost  of  repairs  of  locomotives  working  at  high  speeds,  and  it  is  evident 
that  what  an  iron-master  wants  is  a good  serviceable  engine  that  will  blow  steadily  on  day 
and  night  without  repairs  and  stoppages.  In  addition  to  these  first  requisites,  there  are  two 
other  advantages  which  it  is  certain  are  attained  by  this  construction  of  blast  engine, 
viz.,  first,  great  regularity  of  pressure  in  the  blast,  and,  secondly,  greatly  reduced  first  cost 
of  engine  and  of  foundations. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.)  said  the  engines 
appeared  remarkably  compact,  and  small  for  blowing  a furnace,  and  the  uniformity  of 
pressure  obtained  by  them  would  be  an  important  advantage.  There  had  been  a variety  of 
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plans  advocated  for  obtaining'  a blast  suitable  to  the  different  requirements  of  the  cupola 
and  the  blast  furnace  ; and  he  remembered  that  at  a reoeut  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, the  subject  had  been  discussed,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  use  the  fan  for  the  blast 
furnace.  He  understood  that  there  was  a furnace,  near  Chesterfield,  blown  by  a fan  ; but 
he  did  not  know  the  particulars  of  its  application.  He  also  observed  that  it  had  been 
argued  in  favour  of  the  fan,  that  the  operations  of  the  blast  furnace  depended  on  the  quan- 
tity of  air  delivered  into  the  furnace,  rather  than  upon  the  pressure  at  which  it  was  deli- 
vered ; and  this  view  of  the  question  was,  he  believed,  more  generally  entertained  now  than 
previously,  but  he  had  not  heard  the  results  of  the  practical  trial  of  the  fan  for  blast  fur- 
naces. He  mentioned  that  a number  of  blowing  machines,  of  different  constructions,  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  French  Exhibition,  showing  a great  amount  of  skill  and  ingenuity ; in  one 
of  them  the  general  plan  of  the  machine  was  much  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  paper, 
having  an  upright  cylinder  like  that  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  a very  large  flat  slide  valve 
working  on  each  side,  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Cowper  observed  that  there  was  a great  practical  advantage  in  the  engines  described 
in  the  paper,  from  the  air  valve  having  no  side  pressure  whatever  upon  it,  as  it  was  a cir- 
cular valve  entirely  surrounding  the  blast  cylinder,  and  consequently  was  perfectly  in 
balance ; and  being  guided  very  steadily,  by  fitting  the  cylinder  at  top  and  bottom,  its 
motion  was  very  smooth,  and  the  wear  upon  it  would  be  very  slight. 
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Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  By  Mr.  William  Baddeley,  C.E.,  Inventor  of  the  Portable 
Canvas  Cisterns,  Improved  Jet-spreaders,  Farmer's  Fire-engine,  fyc.,  S[C. 

“ The  statistics  of  London  Fires  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  time  may  come  when  they 
will  form  an  index  to  the  social  advancement  of  the  people ; for,  in  proportion  as  houses  are  built  more 
and  more  fl  re-proof,  and  habits  of  carefulness  become  more  and  more  diffused,  the  number  of  destructive 
fires  will  assuredly  lessen.”— Knight’s  London. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1855  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  appalling 
number  of  accidents,  atteuded  with  loss  of  life,  which  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
Metropolis  ; railway  accidents,  explosions,  falling  buildings,  and  fatal  fires,  succeeded  each 
other  with  melancholy  rapidity. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Monthly  distribution  of  last  year’s  fires. 


Months. 

Number  of 
Lives  Lost. 

Chimneys 
on  Fire. 

False 

Alarms. 

January  .. 

77 

, 

1 

10 

3 

February 

90 

3 

4 

10 

8 

March 

81 

5 

8 

9 

5 

April 

82 

3 

3 

13 

12 

May 

79 

0 

0 

4 

6 

June 

74 

1 

3 

2 

8 

July 

72 

0 

0 

9 

9 

August 

67 

3 

7 

2 

5 

September 

71 

0 

0 

5 

7 

October 

78 

2 

2 

7 

12 

November 

87 

3 

3 

5 

9 

December  . . 

124 

S 

6 

5 

7 

Total 

•• 

982 

26 

37 

81 

91 

' The  total  number  of  fires  in  1855,  was  982;  being  an  increase  of  28  upon  those  of 
1854’,  and  the  largest  number  yet  reported  ; being  an  increase  of  261  upon  the  average  of 
the  previous  22  years.  This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  last  fortnight  of  the  year ; the 
numbers  in  the  middle  of  December  ranging  with  those  of  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
number  of  totally  destroyed , 36,  shows  an  increase  of  4 upon  those  of  the  previous  year  , 
but  on  the  proportional  average  of  the  last  22  years,  it  is  a decrease  of  5'3. 
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The  number  of  seriously  damaged  was  384;  being  an  increase  of  27  as  oompared  with 
1854,  and  of  these  66  were  all  but  destroyed.  The  number  of  slightly  damaged,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  is  the  same  as  last  year.  Of  these  fires,  230  were  extinguished  by 
the  unaided  efforts  of  the  inmates  of  the  premises  ; 362  were  extinguished  by  the  inmates 
with  casual  aid ; while  the  extinction  of  390  devolved  upon  the  firemen. 

Parish  engine-keepers  have  rendered  efficient  aid  at  60  fires ; but  neither  their  services 
nor  attendances  are  at  all  times  acknowledged. 

The  number  of  fatal  fires  is  larger  than  heretofore,  but  the  number  of  lives  lost  is  one 
less  than  last  year. 

Instances  in  which  Insurances  were  known  to  have  been  effected  ; 


Upon  the  building  and  contents  ..  . . ..  ..  ..  495 

Upon  the  building  only  ..  ..  . . ..  ..  124 

Upon  the  contents  only  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . 117 

Uninsured ..  ..  246 


982 


Chimneys  on  fire  ..  ..  ..  81 

False  alarms  ..  ..  91 


Making  the  total  number  of  calls..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1154 

The  fatal  fires  may  be  distinguished  into  the  following  classes,  viz. : 


Personal  accidents  from  the  ignition  of  wearing  apparel 
„ ,,  fire-sparks  igniting  bedding 

„ „ explosion  of  naphtha . . 

„ „ falling  walls  ..  . . 

{Inability  to  escape  from  burning  buildings 
Killed  in  attempting  to  escape 


Fatal  Fires,  j 
8 
4 
1 
1 
9 
3 

26 


Lives  Lost. 
8 
6 
2 
1 

17 

3 

87 


Date. 

Place. 

Conductor’s 

Name. 

Lives 

Saved. 

January  31 

No.  37,  St.  Jobn-street,  Clerkenwell 

Sunshine. 

5 

February  4 

12,  Hart-street,  Grosvenor-square  .. 

Brown. 

2 

9 

33,  Barbican,  City 

Cook. 

2 

March  7 

2,  Clipstone-street,  Fitzroy-square.. 

Moore  and  Whatley. 

2 

„ 14 

8,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- street 

Stevens. 

2 

„ 23 

46,  Princes- street,  Leicester-square. . 

Welford. 

2 

..  27 

10,  Lamb-street,  Spitalfields.. 

Warren. 

3 

April  20 

14,  Park-place,  Kennington-cross  .. 

Bagster. 

2 

May  8 

21,  Kennington-green  . . 

Ditto. 

3 

June  1 

26,  Hoxton-market  . . 

Barton. 

1 

8 

40,  Turvill-atreet,  Bethnal-green 
95,  High-street,  Shoreditch  ..' 

16,  Heramings-row,  St.  Martin’s-lane 

Ditto. 

4 

..  11 

Ditto. 

3 

August  14 

Gould. 

2 

„ 21 

62,  Old-street-road  . . 

7,  Triaugle,  Kennington-cross 

Barton. 

1 

„ 26 

Ball. 

3 

October  9 

143,  High-street,  Shoreditch  .. 

Barton. 

5 

„ 17 

14,  Green-street,  Blackfriars-road  .. 

Perkins. 

2 

„ 28 

12,  York-road,  King’s-cross  .. 

Stanning. 

7 

November  7 

163,  Bishopsgate-street 

Warren. 

6 

..  28 

130,  High-street,  Southwark  .. 

Barton. 

8 

December  9 

21,  Thornhill-place,  Caledonian-road 

Stanning. 

3 

„ 12 

25,  Alfred-place,  Newington-causeway 

Simmens. 

2 

..  20 

25,  Mint-street,  Southwark  .. 

31,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields  ..  .. 

Hall. 

6 

„ 80 

Wood. 

1 

77 

* Only  six  of  these  fires  occurred  within  the  district  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire;  two  of  them  being  at  Bermondsey,  one  at  Greenwich,  and  one  in  St.  James’s,  Westminster; 
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To  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  the  past  year  has  been  a period 
of  unprecedented  usefulness.  Their  fire-escape  stations,  forty-three  in  number,  are  spread 
over  the  Metropolis  at  half  mile  intervals;  and  during  1855,  no  less  than  371  fires  have 
been  attended  by  one  or  more  of  their  conductors.  The  total  number  of  persons  extricated 
from  burning  buildings  by  the  escapes  and  conductors  of  the  Royal  Society  during  the  last 
year  has  been  77,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 


The  beneficial  character  and  extent  of  the 
services  rendered,  as  exhibited  in  the  above 
summary,  may,  perhaps,  excite  some  little 
surprise,  from  the  circumstance  of  a large 
number  of  the  foregoing  cases  being  little 
known  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  in 
which  the  occurrence  took  place,  no  notice 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  of  the  peril  of 
the  rescued,  or  the  praiseworthy  exertions 
of  the  rescuers.  It  is  a lamentable,  but 
often-observed  fact,  that  if  a life  is  lost — or, 
as  very  recently  happened,  a drunken  pros- 
titute set  fire  to  her  bedding,  and  got  slightly 
burned — the  calamity  is  Chronicled  and  Ad- 
vertised throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  “ Such  mishaps,”  says  Knicker- 
bocker, 11  like  cayenne  in  cookery,  do  give 
a pungency  and  flavour  to  the  dull  detail  of 
history.”  But  when  a whole  family  are 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  by 
the  vigilance  and  heroism]  of  a fire-escape 
conductor,  the  thing  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  such  a perfect  matter  of  course  trans- 
action, as  to  be  altogether  beneath  notice. 
The  Morning  Herald,  however,  must  he  no- 
ticed as  an  honourable  exception  to  this  rule, 
as  most  of  the  cases  of  life-saving  have  been 
duly  Heralded  in  its  pages;  and  in  publish- 
ing an  annual  summary  of  the  happy  results 
of  the  Royal  Society's  labours,  observes  : — 
“ We  give  the  summary  in  full,  as  present- 
ing in  the  clearest  form  the  results  of  an 
institution  of  which  but  little  is  compara- 
tively known  or  heard ; its  officers  and 
stations  are  only  to  be  seen  of  a night  at 
our  street  comers,  and  the  solitary  passers 
by  scarcely  reflect  on  the  benefits  of  a ma- 
chine, required,  it  is  true,  but  occasionally  ; 
but  when  needed,  of  more  value  than  the 
property  of  a millionaire.  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  such  an  institution  is  a voluntary 
one.  We  believe,  however,  it  presents  ex- 
ample for  imitation  to  many  a public  de- 
partment in  Disinterestedness,  Energy, 
and  Success.” 

During  the  eleven  years  that  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire 
has  been  in  operation,  viz.,  from  1845  to 
1855,  the  total  number  of  tires  attended  has 
been  2,412  ; and  the  number  of  lives  saved, 
300. 

The  following  fatal  fires  require  a passing 
notice : — 

February  10,  10J  f.m.  The  most  cala- 
mitous and  largest  fire  of  the  year,  broke 


out  in  the  extensive  steam  saw-mills  and 
timber-yard  of  Messrs.  Routledge,  on  the 
north  side  of  Holland-street,  Blackfriars- 
road.  The  flames  burst  forth  so  suddenly, 
that  the  fire-illumined  sky  soon  apprised 
the  firemen  at  the  various  engine-stations 
of  the  outbreak,  and  procured  a rapid  at- 
tendance at  the  scene  of  destruction.  A 
most  intense  frost  prevailed  at  the  time,  and 
the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  water.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
conflagration,  a wall  and  pile  of  burning 
timber  fell,  and  buried  Mr.  Thomas  Jack- 
son,  (a  step-son  of  Mr.  Braidwood)  in  the 
ruins.  The  deceased  was  a young  man  of 
great  promise,  whose  courteous  and  affable 
demeanour  had  endeared  him  to  a large 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  procured  for 
him  the  esteem  and  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him.  From  Messrs.  Routledge’s 
premises,  the  fire  rapidly  extended  to  the 
flour  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Waters,  and  to 
the  manufactory  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  on 
the  east ; and  to  the  bottle  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Hickman,  and  the  oil-cake  ware- 
houses of  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  west.  The 
engines  of  the  Brigade  and  the  West  of 
England  having  obtained  a tardy  supply 
of  water,  were  plied  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  the  steam  floating-engine  being  brought 
alongside  lent  itsfpowerful  aid;  after  a few 
hours’  desperate  struggle,  the  spread  of  the 
fire  was  arrested,  but  it  was  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished until  several  days  afterward. 

On  the  day  following,  February  17,  a 
fatal  fire  occurred  at  Lock-wharf,  Agar- 
town,  from  the  explosion  of  a naphtha  still ; 
when  Mr.  C.  B.  Mansfield,*  and  Mr.  Cop- 
pin,  his  assistant,  were  so  seriously  burned, 
that  they  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  to  which  they  were 
removed. 

March  7,  10}  p.m.  A fire  broke  out  in 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Lawford,  stationer,  in 
Clipstone-strect,  Fitzroy-square.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  house  was  occupied  by 
j numerous  lodgers,  most  of  whom  were  at 
j the  time  in  bed  asleep.  The  moment  an 
| alarm  was  given,  Conductor  Moore  arrived 
! with  the  Royal  Society's  escape  from 
Great  Portland-street,  closely  followed  by 
Conductor  Whatley,  from  Trinity  Church. 
Either  no  effort  had  been  made  to  rouse 
the  numerous  inmates,  or  if  made  had 
failed.  Several  persons  managed  to  escape 


three  parishes  which  maintain  their  own  parochial  Fire-escapes.  At  four  of  the  remaining  flies,  in  the 
Society's  district,  at  which  eight  lives  were  lost,  no  less  than  twelve  were  saved  1 
* Vide  vol.  llU.,p.  268;  note  at  foot. 
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from  the  first-floor  and  lower  part  of  the 
premises,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  escape 
conductors,  two  elderly  females  presented 
themselves  at  the  second  floor  window. 
Moore  brought  down  one,  and  Whatley  the 
other,  and  placed  them  in  safety.  Hearing 
that  other  persons  were  still  in  the  pre- 
mises, the  Conductors  ascended  to  the 
third  floor  windows  and  tried  to  make  an 
entrance,  as  also  by  the  roof  i but  after 
getting  severely  scorched,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  their  object.  By  the  exertions 
of  the  firemen,  the  flames  were  soon  ex- 
tinguished, when  in  the  third  floor  front 
room  they  found  the  bodies  of  three  females, 
(an  aged  mother  and  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters) and  in  the  adjoining  room  the  body  of 
another  female,  in  all,  four  lodgers  who 
perished  in  the  fire,  the  cause  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

On  the  day  following,  March  8,  at  noon, 
a fire  broke  out  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Rouse,  pie-baker,  64,  Far- 
ringdon-street  So  sudden  and  vehement 
was  the  outbreak,  that  Mrs.  Rouse  and  her 
father  escaped  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
premises  with  great  difficulty.  Two  female 
lodgers  were  at  the  time  in  the  second 
floor  in  bed.  The  Brigade  engine-station 
being  nearly  opposite,  all  hands  were  im- 
mediately turned  out  j sub-engineer,  Per- 
rier, passing  through  the  next  house  on 
to  some  leads  at  the  back,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  one  of  the  females,  who  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  The  other  female, 
Jane  Evans,  aged  twenty-four,  got  out  of 
the  second  floor  window  and  hung  by  the 
cill  for  a few  minutes ; the  Brigade  jump- 
ing-sheet was  immediately  got  out,  but 
before  it  could  be  extended  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  let  go,  and,  fell,  receiving 
such  severe  injuries  as  to  cause  immediate 
death. 

March  14,  2 a.m.  A fire  was  discovered, 
burning,  in  the  White  Swan  Tavern,  Salis- 
bury-court,  Fleet-street.  The  Police-con- 
stables on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
smelt  fire  for  more  than  an  hour  previously, 
but  could  not  detect  its  whereabout  The 
fire  had  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  at  the  back,  and  had  ascended 
the  staircase  up  to  the  attics  before  disco- 
vered. In  the  back  attic  slept  a female 
servant,  who  perished  from  suffocation  be- 
fore any  effort  could  be  made  for  her 
rescue.  The  Royal  Society’s  fire-escape, 
from  Bridge-street,  was  promptly  brought 
to  the  spot,  and  Conductor  Stevens  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  landlord,  Mr.  Cook, 
and  bis  wife,  the  only  other  inmates  of  the 
premises.  The  building  was  nearly  burned 
out,  and  the  roof  off,  before  the  fire  could 
be  wholly  extinguished.  The  Editor  of  tbe 


Weekly  Dispatch,  speaking  approvingly  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  fire-escape 
was  brought  to  the  rescue,  and  of  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  conductor, 
Stevens,  says,  “ He  seemed  a dauntless 
fellow,  well  worthy  of  tbe  post  assigned 
him." 

In  little  more  than  a week  after  — March 
23,  4f  a.m.,  another  fatal  fire  occurred  at 
a coffee,  chop,  and  supper  rooms,  in 
Princes-street,  Lcicester-square,  kept  by 
Mr.  Sturt.  It  appeared  that  the  house  was 
only  closed  at  about  three  o’clock  ; the  in- 
mates consisted  of  two  femsle  servants, 
who  slept  on  the  top  floor,  a man  and  wo- 
man, lodgers,  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
second  floor  front,  while  the  back  room  on 
the  same  floor  was  occupied  by  a female 
lodger,  Mrs.  Anthony,  who  only  took  up 
her  residence  there  late  the  night  before. 
At  the  time  stated,  a Police-constable  dis- 
covered a fire  raging  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  premises,  and  raised  an  alarm.  The 
two  female  servants  appear  to  have  been 
roused  by  the  smoke  shortly  before,  and  they 
succeeded  in  rushing  down  stairs  and 
making  their  escape.  In  a very  few  mi- 
nutes the  Royal  Society's  fire-escape,  from 
Leicester-square,  (where  it  had  only  been 
stationed  a few  days),  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  burning  building  by  Conductor  Wel- 
ford,  and  the  two  persons  in  the  second 
floor  front  room  were  brought  down  the 
escape  in  safety.  The  conductor  was  un- 
able to  learn  if  any  other  person  remained 
in  the  house,  and  the  staircase  being  in 
flames,  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  back 
rooms  to  search  them.  The  early  arrival 
and  active  exertions  of  the  fire-brigade 
soon  extinguished  the  fire,  the  ravages  of 
which  had  been  confined  principally  to  the 
shop,  staircase,  and  two  upper  rooms.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  was  put  out,  Mrs.  Anthony 
was  found  suffocated,  on  the  floor  of  her 
room,  which  the  fire  had  not  entered.  Had 
she  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  she 
might  have  remained  uninjured ; at  any 
rate  her  presence  there  being  seen,  would 
no  doubt  have  led  to  her  immediate  rescue. 

April  30,  11$  f.m.  The  City  was  again 
the  scene  of  a fatal  fire,  which  broke  out  in 
the  premises  No.  05,  Leadenhall-street,  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Preston,  stationer. 
The  inmates  at  the  time  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Preston,  their  three  children,  two 
female  servants,  and  an  apprentice  named 
Parker,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  The  third  floor  was  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Kent,  two  children,  and  a female  ser- 
vant All  the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest 
except  Mr.  Preston ; he  was  about  to  do  so, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  was  in  flames.  Having  alarmed 
the  whole  of  tbe  inmates,  he  assisted  them 
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to  escape  through  a hack  window  on  to  the 
roof  of  some  adjoining  premises,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  all  were  safely  extricated. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  subsequently 
turned  out  that  the  apprentice  had  stopped 
behind  to  dress  himself,  and  was  over- 
powered by  the  smoke  and  heat  which 
rushed  up  the  stairs  into  his  bed-room. 
While  this  was  going  on  at  the  back  of  the 
house  no  alarm  had  been  given  in  front; 
and  the  constable  of  the  beat,  with  a fire- 
escape  conductor,  were  standing  within  ten 
doors  of  the  burning  building  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  so  close  to 
them.  The  fire  being  at  length  perceived, 
an  alarm  was  given,  the  fire-escape  was 
instantly  placed  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  conductor  entered  the  second  floor, 
which  he  found  fitted  up  as  a printing- 
office  ; he  therefore  ascended  to  the  third 
floor,  but  the  volume  of  smoke  and  heated 
air  pouring  out  of  the  window  forbad  an 
entrance.  At  this  moment  an  immense  body 
of  rarefied  air  forced  out  the  first  floor 
windows  and  shutters,  driving  them  across 
the  street,  and  the  conductor  was  compelled 
to  descend,  with  the  firm  conviction,  how- 
ever, that  no  life  remained  in  any  part  of 
the  premises.  The  firemen  were  promptly 
in  attendance,  but  the  fire  had  gained  such 
an  ascendaucy  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
saving  the  front  premises.  The  progress  of 
the  flames  was,  however,  arrested  in  the 
back  premises  to  which  they  had  extended. 
The  body  of  the  poor  boy  was  subsequently 
found  in  the  falling  debris  of  the  building, 
but  the  origin  of  the  fire  remained  involved 
in  impenetrable  mystery. 

August  3,  1J  a.m.  A fire  was  discovered 
by  a Police-constable  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  premises  of  Mrs.  Tribe,  beershop  keeper, 
Church-road,  St.  Pancras.  He  immediately 
gave  an  alarm,  and  roused  Mrs.  Tribe  and 
her  daughter  (the  only  inmates),  who  slept 
in  the  first-floor  back  room.  In  a few  mi- 
nutes they  came  to  the  front  window,  when 
the  constable  told  them  to  jump  out  and  he 
would  catch  them  ; but  instead  of  doing  so, 
Mrs,  Tribe,  with  her  daughter,  went  up  to 
the  second  floor.  An  explosion  shortly 
afterwards  took  place,  and  the  house  be- 
came enveloped  in  flames,  so  that,  although 
two  fire-escapes  were  soon  in  attendance,  it 
was  impossible  to  enter  the  building,  and 
the  inmates  had  disappeared.  The  parish 
engine  was  brought  from  St  Pancras  Work- 
house  by  a gang  of  paupers;  but,  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  person  competent  to 
set  it  to  work,  the  flames  for  a time  raged 
uncontrolled,  and  the  house  was  all  but 
destroyed.  The  coroner’s  inquest  failed  to 
elicit  the  cause  of  the  fire,  or  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  Mrs.  Tribe.  It 
did  appear,  however,  that  she  was  much  de- 


pressed in  spirits  the  day  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
had  threatened  to  destroy  herself.  The 
coroner  said  “ it  was  quite  clear  the  poor 
woman  was  in  a state  of  wretchedness  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  her  business ; but, 
after  all,  there  was  no  proof  that  she  had 
wilfully  destroyed  her  life;”  and  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  Death.” 

August  11,  1 1 1 p.m.  A most  disastrous 
fire  occurred  in  the  premises  of  Mrs.  Ford- 
ham,  pawnbroker,  in  George-row,  Ber- 
mondsey. The  inmates  at  the  time  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Fordham,  her  brother,  Mr.  Wood, 
four  sons,  and  a female  servant.  Mrs. 
Fordham  being  aroused  by  the  smoke,  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  parties,  and  then 
effected  her  escape,  with  two  of  her  sons, 
through  the  next  house.  Mr.  Wood,  the 
servant,  and  youngest  son  (only  four  years 
old),  seem  to  have  made  for  the  street  door, 
and  were  either  suffocated  by  smoke  on  the 
stairs,  or  perished  by  its  giving  way  with 
them.  Another  son,  aged  fourteen,  appears 
to  have  fainted  and  been  suffocated  in  the 
top  room,  where  he  slept.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Bermondsey  parish  fire-escape,  the 
smoke  was  so  great  that  no  person  could 
enter  the  windows.  Half-an-hour  elapsed 
before  the  Southwark  mains  yielded  any 
water,  and  the  premises  were  in  consequence 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

October  17,  8J  a.m.  A fire  broke  out  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  known  as  the 
Green  Man  public-house,  in  Green-street, 
Church-street,  Blackfriars-road.  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell, Miss  Sutton — his  wife’s  sister,  and  a 
lodger — John  Otten,  were  the  only  persons 
in  the  premises.  The  locality  is  one  rarely 
visited  during  the  night,  and  the  fire  was 
raging  furiously  in  the  bar  some  considera- 
ble time  before  it  was  discovered  by  the  in- 
mates. Mr.  Halliwell,  who  slept  in  the 
second-floor  front  room,  went  down  to  call 
Miss  Sutton  on  the  first-floor,  when  he 
found  she  had  jumped  from  a back  window 
into  the  yard.  He  then  returned  to  his  own 
room,  for  his  clothes ; but  the  smoke  and 
heat  nearly  overpowered  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  get  out  of  window,  hanging  by 
the  cill,  and  calling  loudly  for  help.  A 
body  of  flames  from  below  fired  his  shirt 
and  burned  the  lower  part  of  his  person,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  drop,  falling  heavily 
on  to  the  pavement.  The  neighbours  being 
now  roused,  and  the  police  arriving,  Mr. 
Halliwellwas  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, where  he  expired  the  same  evening. 
The  lodger  leaped  out  of  a window  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  Christchurch  Sunday-school, 
from  whence  he  was  rescued  by  Conductor 
Perkins,  who  arrived  with  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty’s fire-escape  in  a very  few  minutes  after 
the  alarm  was  given.  After  placing  Mr. 
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Otten  in  safety,  the  Conductor  next  pro- 
ceeded to  rescue  Miss  Sutton,  who  lay  help- 
lessly in  the  yard,  exposed  to  the  iieat  of 
the  fire.  With  the  aid  of  the  police,  he 
succeeded  in  extricating  her,  and,  finding 
she  was  much  cut  and  burned,  she  was  also 
removed  to  the  hospital.  The  length  of 
time  the  fire  had  been  burning  unperceived, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  inflammable  spirits 
on  the  premises,  rendered  the  conflagration 
so  violent  that  the  fire  was  not  extinguished 
until  the  premises  and  its  contents  were 
destroyed.  A statement  that  appeared  in 
some  of  the  newspapers — that  “ the  house 
was  burned  down,  and  a life  lost,  through 
opening  the  doors  for  the  inmates  to  escape  ’’ 
— was  wholly  untrue.  It  was  proved  on  oath 
by  the  constable,  at  the  inquest,  that  no 
door  was  opened,  but  that  they  were  burned 
away  by  the  fire.  All  the  inmates  had 
quitted  the  premises  before  any  assistance 
reached  the  spot  1 

October  27,  Ilf  p.m.  A fire  took  place 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Smith,  tailor,  No.  3, 
Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  through  some  paper 
atterns  that  were  hanging  against  the  wall 
aving  been  ignited.  Mr.  Smith,  his  wife, 
three  children  and  a servant  girl,  were  in 
the' house,  all  of  whom  escaped  in  safety, 
except  the  youngest  child,  a boy  one  year 
and  ten  months  old,  who  was  left  behind 
in  a crib  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  bed-room  in  the 
confusion,  and  burned  to  death. 

December  2,  lljp.it.  A fire,  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  broke  out  in  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Mott,  linen-draper,  No.  70,  Broad- 
street,  Ratcliff.  Mr.  Motion  being  alarmed 
by  a constable,  with  his  family,  happily  ef- 
fected his  escape.  The  shopman,  a young 
man  named  King,  was  unable  to  follow 
them,  and  appeared  at  the  third  floor  win- 
dow, calling  loudly  for  help  ; urged  by  the 
approach  of  the  flames,  he  threw  himself 
from  the  window,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

December  20,  6|  p.M.  A most  lamen- 
table fire  took  place  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bygrave,  gas-fitter,  &c.,  No.  25,  Mint- 
street,  Southwark.  The  fire  began  in  a 
back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  had 
made  great  progress  before  it  was  discovered. 
There  were  no  less  than  four  families  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  Mr. 
Bygrave  and  hia  family,  who  occupied  the 
first  floor,  succeeded  in  rushing  down  the 
burning  stairs  and  escaped  into  the  street, 
hut  the  egress  of  all  those  above  was  effec- 
tually cut  off.  In  the  third  floor  front 
room  slept  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bygrave,  sen.; 
the  back  room  on  the  same  floor  being  oc- 
cupied by  Lydia  Robins,  and  her  child  two 
>ud  a half  years  old;  being  very  near  her 
confinement,  Eliza  Powers  (another  lodger) 
with  two  children,  was  sleeping  in  her 
room.  Mrs.  Powers  was  awoke,  by  Lydia 


saying,  “ Eliza,  get  up,  the  house  is  on 
fire;”  she  said  the  room  was  at  that  time 
so  full  of  smoke,  that  a rushlight  which 
was  burning,  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 
Mrs.  Powers,  with  her  two  children  escaped, 
she  knew  not  how,  on  to  the  roof  of  the  ad- 
joining house;  and  Mr.  Bygrave,  sen., with 
his  wife  and  another  lodger  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  next  house  on  the  other  side  of  No. 
25,  from  whence  they  were  all  happily 
rescued  by  Conductor  Hall,  with  the 
Royal  Society’s  fire-escape.  The  bodies 
of  Lydia  Robins  and  her  child,  as  well  as 
an  infant,  to  which  she  had  given  birth  in 
her  agony,  were  afterwards  found  in  the 
ruins.  On  examination,  it  was  evident  that 
the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  a copper- 
flue  in  No.  24.  The  back  rooms  of  the  two 
houses  were  separated  by  a brick  and  timber- 
framed wall  j a copper  had  been  recently 
set,  and  was  used  for  the  first  time  only  the 
night  before.  The  “ brick  noggin”  had 
been  used  to  form  one  side  of  the  flue,  and 
the  end  of  the  furnace  abutted  immediately 
against  an  upright  timber,  which  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  was  in  contact  with 
the  shelves  of  a cupboard  in  Mr.  Bygrave’s 
back  kitchen.  Mr.  Charlton,  the  brick- 
layer who  set  the  copper,  said  that  on  sound- 
ing the  wall,  which  was  coated  with  plaster, 
he  thought  it  was  a substantial  brick  wall, 
and  sufficient  to  form  one  side  of  the  flue. 
He  admitted  he  ought  to  have  taken  the 
plaster  down,  and  was  sorry  he  had  not 
done  so.' 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Man- 
slaughter against  Everett  Charlton,”  and 
the  coroner  committed  him  for  trial  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
where  he  was,  however,  “acquitted.”  On 
reference  to  the  causer  qf  fire,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  less  than  thirteen  fires  were  occa- 
sioned during  the  year  by  the  defective 
construction  of  copper-flues,  but  fortunately 
only  one  was  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 

The  next  series  in  this  volume  (the  22nd 
of  the  [entire  series)  gives  a long  account  of 
various  experiments  bearing  on  the  connec- 
tion of  magnetism  and  crystalline  forms,  or 
on  what  Faraday  terms  the  magne-cryttallic 
force.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a clear  and 
satisfactory  description  of  this  class  of  facts 
in  anything  like  a short  space ; and  indeed 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  science 
remains  yet,  we  believe,  in  a rather  uncer- 
tain and  unsettled  state.  The  labours  of 
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Pliicker,  Reich,  Weber,  Knoblauch,  Tyn- 
dall, and  others,  within  the  last  few  years, 
have  accumulated  a mass  of  new  facts  which 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  we 
venture  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 
These  fresh  additions  to  our  knowledge  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  for 
they  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  molecular 
forces.  These  later  researches  in  some 
respects  modify,  and  in  others  extend  the 
previous  results  obtained  by  Faraday. 

The  main  feature  of  this  new  class  of 
facts  discovered  by  Faraday  is,  that  when 
a body  of  crystalline  structure  is  suspended 
between  the  poles  of  a magnet  it  takes  up, 
or  tends  to  take  up,  a certain  position  de- 
pending on  the  crystalline  arrangement  of 
its  particles,  and  independent  of  any  other 
properties  it  may  have  as  a magnetic  or 
diamagnetic  substance.  This  new  force  will 
therefore  be  found  acting  sometimes  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  magnetic,  and  sometimes 
to  the  diamagnetic  force ; or,  in  other  words, 
it  will  sometimes  counteract  the  influence 
oi  the  one  force  and  sometimes  that  of  the 
other.  Thus  pieces  of  crystalline  bismuth 
were  found  to  point  axially,  equatorially, 
or  obliquely,  according  to  the  different 
arrangement  of  their  particles.  “ Other 
pieces  were  then  taken  of  different  forms, 
or  shaped  into  various  forms  by  rubbing 
them  down  on  stone ; but  they  all  pointed 
well,  and  took  up  a final  position  which 
had  no  reference  to  the  shape,  but  was 
manifestly  dependent  on  the  crystalline 
condition  of  the  substance.  In  all  these 
cases  the  bismuth  was  diamagnetic,  and 
strongly  repelled  by  either  magnetic  pole, 
or  from  the  axial  line.”  (page  85.)  “ The 
effect  occurs  with  a single  magnetio  pole ; 
and  it  is  then  striking  to  observe  a long 
piece  of  a substance,  so  diamagnetic  as  bis- 
muth, repelled,  and  yet  at  the  same  moment 
set  round  with  force  axially,  or  end  on,  as 
a piece  of  magnetic  substance  would  do.” 
“ The  direction  of  this  force  is,  in  relation 
to  the  magnetic  field,  axial  and  not  equa- 
torial, * * It  is  difficult  readily  to  describe 
the  position  of  this  force  in  relation  to  the 
crystal,  though  most  easy  to  ascertain  it 
experimentally.  The  form  of  the  bismuth 
crystal  is  said  to  be  that  of  a cube,  and  of 
ita  primitive  particle  a regular  octohedron. 
To  ine  the  crystals  do  not  seem  to  be  cubes, 
but  either  rhomboids  or  rhombic  prisms, 
approaching  very  nearly  to  cubes.  • ». 
Whatever  be  the  true  form,  it  is  manifest, 
upon  inspection,  that  the  aggregatory  force 
tends  to  produce  crystals  having  more  or 
less  of  the  rhomboidal  shape  and  rhombic 
planes  ; and  that  these  crystals  run  together 
in  symmetric  groups,  generally  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  longest  diameter.  Now  the 


line  of  magne-crystallic  force  almost  always 
coincides  with  this  direction  where  the 
latter  is  apparent.”  (pages  88,  89.)  This 
magnecrystallic  force  “ does  not  manifest 
itself  by  attraction  or  repulsion,  or  at  least 
does  not  cause  approach  or  recession,  but 
gives  potition  only.  The  law  of  action 
appears  to  be  that  the  line  or  axis  of  mao- 
ne-cryst.u.lic  force  (being  the  resultant  of 
the  action  of  all  the  molecules),  tends  to 
place  itse(f  parallel  or  as  a tangent  to  the 
magnetic  curve  or  line  of  magnetic  force, 
passing  through  the  place  where  the  crystal  is 
situated.'’  (page  90.) 

“These  results  are  altogether  very  dif- 
ferent,” says  Faraday,  (p.  87,)  “from  those 
produced  by  diamagnetic  action.”  “They 
are  equally  distinct  from  those  discovered 
and  described  by  Flicker,  in  his  beautiful 
researches  into  the  relation  of  the  optic  axis 
to  magnetic  action,  for  there  the  force  is 
equatorial,  whereas  hero  it  is  axial.  8o 
they  appear  to  present  to  us  a new  force,  or 
a new  form  of  force,  in  the  molecules  of 
matter,  which,  for  eonvenienee  sake,  I will 
conventionally  designate  by  a new  word,  as 
the  magne-crystallic  force.”  Faraday  thinks 
that  “ in  reference  to  bismuth  and  many 
other  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  magnetic 
force  will  give  a more  important  indication 
in  relation  to  the  essential  and  real  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  mass  than  its  form  can 
do.  These  experiments  on  bismuth  are 
not  difficult  of  repetition,”  he  adds,  “for 
except  those  which  require  the  sudden  pro- 
duction  or  cessation  of  the  magnetic  force, 
the  whole  may  be  repeated  with  an  ordinary 
horse-shoe  magnet.” 

On  some  questions  of  great  interest  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  new 
force,  Faraday  was  not  successful  in  obtain- 
ing any  positive  results  i for  instance, 
whether  magnetism,  when  made  to  operate 
in  a substance  in  the  act  of  crystallizing, 
influences  the  crystalline  arrangement  of 
the  particles ; and  secondly,  whether  crys- 
tals bring  away  any  temporary  or  permanent 
properties  or  powers  from  the  magnetio 
field.  “ I held  crystals  in  different  positions 
in  the  field  of  intense  action  of  a powerful 
electro-magnet,  having  conical  termina- 
tions very  near  to  each  other ; and  after 
some  time,  removed  them  and  applied  them 
instantly  to  a very  delicate  astatic  magnetic 
needle ; but  I could  not  perceive  that  they 
had  the  least  extra  effect  upon  it,  because  of 
such  treatment.’  ’ (p.98).  He  also  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  obtain  any  decided  answer  to  the 
question,  “ Whether  two  crystals,  or  uni- 
formly crystallized  masses  of  bismuth,  can 
mutually  affect  each  other  ; and  if  so,  what 
the  nature  of  these  affections  are  ? what  is 
the  relation  of  the  equatorial  and  terminal 
parts  ? and  what  the  direction  of  the  forces  f” 
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In  fact,  Faraday  seems  to  have  examined 
the  subject  in  almost  every  possible  aspect; 
and  he  has  done  good  service  by  recording 
even  hia  merely  negative  results. 

Similar  results  to  those  with  bismuth  were 
obtained  with  antimony  and  arsenic.  No 
proofs  of  this  new  force  were  exhibited, 
however,  by  zinc,  copper,  tin,  gold,  lead, 
and  several  other  substances  which  were 
tried.  Several  of  the  magnetic  salts  pre- 
sented very  striking  magne-crystallic  phe- 
nomena. 

“ (2550.)  The  magne-crystallic  force  ap- 
pears to-be  very  clearly  distinguished  from 
either  tbe  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  forces, 
in  that  it  causes  neither  approach  nor  reces- 
sion ; consisting  not  in  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, but  in  its  giving  a certain  determinate 
position  to  the  mass  under  its  influence,  so 
that  a given  line  in  relation  to  the  mass  is 
brought  by  it  into  a given  relation  with  the 
direction  of  the  external  magnetic  power. 
(2561.)  I thought  it  right  very  carefully  to 
examine  and  prove  the  conclusion,  that 
there  was  no  connection  of  the  force  with 
either  attractive  or  repulsive  influences.” 
To  prove  this,  several  very  careful  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a delicate  torsion- 
balance,  which  were  confirmed  by  others. 
“ (2562.)  This  force  then  is  distinct  in  its 
character  and  effects  from  the  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  forms  of  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  a most  manifest  relation  to  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  bismuth  and 
other  bodies,  and  therefore  to  the  molecules, 
and  to  tbe  power  by  which  these  molecules 
are  able  to  build  up  the  crystalline  masses. 
It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  of 
the  results  in  any  other  way  than  by  a mu- 
tual reaction  of  the  magnetic  force  and  the 
force  of  the  particles  of  crystal  on  each 
other ; and  this  leads  the  mind  to  another 
conclusion,  namely,  that  as  far  as  they  can 
act  on  each  other,  they  partake  of  a like 
nature  ; and  brings,  I think,  fresh  help  for 
the  solution  of  that  great  problem  in  the 
philosophy  of  molecular  forces  which  as- 
sumes that  they  all  have  one  common  ori- 
gin.” (Pages  113,  114.) 

The  application  of  heat,  at  a certain  tem- 
perature (near  the  point  of  fusion)  was  found 
to  destroyjthe  magne-crystallic  force  in  crys- 
tals of  bismuth  ; and  this  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  influence 
the  form  of  crystallization  by  the  action  of 
magnetism  during  the  process ; “ for  the 
metal  must  acquire  the  solid  state,  and  be 
lowered  through  several  degrees,  probably, 
before  it  can  exhibit  the  magne-crystallic 
phenomena.  If  heat  has  the  same  effect  on 
all  bodies  prior  to  their  liquefaction,  then,  of 
course,  such  a process  can  be  applied  to 
none  of  them.” 

“(2576.)  A most  important  question  next 


arisesin  relation  to  themagne-crystallic  force, 
namely,  whether  it  is  an  original  force  inhe- 
rent in  the  crystal  of  bismuth,  See.,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  induced  under  the  magnetic  and 
electric  influences.  When  a piece  of  soft 
iron  is  held  in  the  vicinity  of  a magnet,  it 
acquires  new  powers  and  properties.  Some 
persons  assume  this  to  depend  upon  the 
development  by  induction  of  a new  force  in 
the  iron  and  its  particles,  like  in  nature 
to  that  in  the  inducing  magnet;  by  others  it 
is  considered  that  the  force  originally  existed 
in  the  particles  of  the  iron,  and  that  the  in- 
ductive action  consisted  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  elementary  forces  in  one 
general  direction.  Applying  this  to  the 
crystal  of  bismuth,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
the  latter  supposition  in  the  same  manner ; 
for  all  the  particles  are  arranged  beforehand, 
and  it  is  that  very  arrangement  of  them  and 
their  forces  which  gives  the  bismuth  its 
power.  If  the  particles  of  a substance  be 
in  the  heterogeneous  condition  possessed  by 
those  of  the  iron  in  its  unmagnctic  state, 
then  the  magnetic  force  may  develops  the 
magnetic  and  also  the  diamagnetic  condi- 
tion, which  probably  is  a condition  of  in- 
duction ; but  it  does  not  appear  at  once  that 
it  can  dcvelope  a state  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration. 

“(2677.)  That  the  particles  hold  their 
own  to  a great  extent  in  all  the  results  is 
manifest,  by  the  consideration  that  they 
have  an  inherent  power  or  force — the  crys- 
talline force — which  is  so  unchangeable  that 
no  treatment  to  which  they  can  be  subjected 
can  alter  it ; that  it  is  this  very  force  which, 
placing  the  particles  in  a regular  position  in 
the  mass,  enables  them  to  act  jointly  on  the 
magnet  or  the  electric  current,  and  affect, 
or  be  affected  by  them ; and  that  if  the  par- 
ticles are  not  so  arranged,  but  are  in  all 
directions  in  the  mass,  then  the  sum  of  their 
forces  externally  is  nothing,  and  no  induc- 
tive exertion  of  the  magnet  or  current  can 
develope  the  slightest  trace  of  the  pheno- 
mena. 

“(2578.)  And  that  particles  even  before 
crystallization  can  act  in  same  degree  at  a 
distance,  by  virtue  of  their  crystallizing 
force,  is,  I think,  shown  by  the  following 
fact: — A jar  containing  about  a quart  of 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  of  such  strength 
as  to  crystallize  when  cold  by  the  touch  of 
a crystal  of  the  salt  or  an  extraneous  body, 
was  left  accidentally  for  a week  or  more 
unattended  to  and  undisturbed.  The  solu- 
tion remained  fluid ; but,  on  the  jar  being 
touched,  crystallization  took  place  through- 
out the  whole  mass  at  once,  producing  dear, 
distinct,  transparent  plates,  which  were  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  up  to  half  an  inch 
in  breadth  ; and  very  thin,  perhaps  about 
the  one-fiftieth  or  one-sixtieth  of  an  inoh; 
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These  were  all  horizontal,  and,  of  course, 
parallel  to  each  other;  and  I think,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  had  their  length  in  the 
same  direction  ; and  they  were  alike  in  cha- 
racter, and  apparently  in  quantity,  in  every 
part  of  the  jar.  They  almost  held  the  fluid 
in  its  place  when  the  jar  was  tilted,  and 
when  the  liquid  was  poured  off  presented  a 
beautiful  and  uniform  assemblage  of  crys- 
tals. The  result  persuaded  me,  at  the  time, 
that  though  the  influence  of  a particle  in  so- 
lution and  about  to  crystallize,  must  be  im- 
mediately and  essentially  upon  its  neigh- 
bours, yet  that  it  could  exert  an  influence 
beyond  these,  without  which  influence  the 
whole  mass  of  solution  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  into  such  a uniform  crystal- 
lizing state.  Whether  the  horizontality  of 
the  plates  can  have  any  relation  to  the 
almost  vertical  lines  of  magnetic  force, 
which,  from  the  earth’s  magnetism,  was 
pervading  the  solution  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  rest,  is  more  than  I will  venture 
to  say.”  (Pages  118,  119.) 

Although  it  is  contrary  to  our  plan  in 
these  notices  of  Faraday’s  work,  to  offer 
any  criticism  on  his  purely  theoretical  views 
until  we  have  brought  to  a close  the  detail 
of  his  principal  facte,  we  cannot  allow  the 
passage  just  quoted  to  pass  without  a few 
observations  of  our  own  upon  it.  The  ques- 
tion here  raised  by  Faraday  is  one  which 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  subject — 
not  only  of  the  whole  subject  of  magnetism, 
but  of  what  we  may  call  the  philosophy  of 
force  in  general.  It  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  science,  indeed,  and  partakes  almost 
as  much  of  a metaphysical  as  of  a physical 
character.  As  a purely  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, of  course,  it  would  be  of  little  value 
or  interest  to  the  physical  inquirer ; but  it 
so  happens,  that  every  man  is,  in  spite  of 
himself  (and  often  unknown  to  himself), 
guided  in  his  physical  researches  by  the 
metaphysical  notions  he  may  have  adopted 
on  this  point.  Faraday  himself  is  a most 
striking  example  of  this.  His  metaphysical 
views  are  almost  as  prominent  a feature  of 
these  "Experimental  Researches”  as  his 
Experiments  themselves.  Whilst  his  hands 
are  busy  with  retorts  and  magnets,  tubes 
and  galvanic  batteries,  his  mind  is  buried 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, and  wandering  in  the  mazy  laby- 
rinths of  the  Berkeleyan  Immaterialism. 
And  what  is  more — his  experimental  re- 
searches are  suggested,  modified,  and 
guided  in  a very  great  degree  by  these  ab- 
stract speculations.  We  believe  that  many 
other  physical  investigators  of  the  present 
day  arc  influenced  by  similar  views;  nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  point  at  which  modern  science  has 
now  arrived,  is  such  as,  almost  necessarily, 


to  give  this  tone  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer. 
The  last  century  or  two  have  been  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  investigation  of  a class  of 
phenomena,  such  as  the  astronomical  or 
purely  mechanical  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term),  which  did  not  lead  to  these 
metaphysical  speculations  on  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  and  force  : but  the  in- 
quiries of  the  present  day  into  molecular 
physics,  almost  force  the  mind  into  this 
kind  of  speculation.  Modern  chemistry,  in 
its  atomic  theory  and  the  varied  questions 
of  Isomorphism,  &c.,  &c. ; modern  physics 
in  its  various  branches  of  optical,  electrical, 
&c.  phenomena,  compel  the  investigator  to 
form  some  notions  as  to  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  the  true  mode  of 
operation  of  molecular  forces.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  subject  of  magnetism,  we 
have  the  inquiry  to  which  our  last  extract 
alludes — viz. — What  is  the  true  statement  of 
the  process  by  which  iron  is  attracted  to  a 
magnet?  Are  we  to  accept  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact — beyond  which  it  is  useless  to 
inquire  further — that  iron  moves  towards  a 
magnet  when  placed  near  enough ; or  can 
we  learn  anything  as  to  any  intermediate 
steps  or  actions,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  real  proximate  cause  of  the  final  motion  ? 

According  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  we 
have  already  learned  one  such  intermediate 
step,  at  least,  viz.,  that  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Induction.  But 
what  is  this  “ induction  ? ” If  you  ask  one 
man,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  consists  in  the 
separation  of  two  fluids  which  existed  in  the 
iron  in  a combined  state  before  they  were 
separated  by  the  approach  of  the  magnet. 
He  calls  one  of  these  fluids  “ the  positive 
fluid,”  and  the  other  “ the  negative  fluid 
and  he  adds  that  the  positive  fluid  always 
attracts  the  negative  fluid,  and  repels  that 
which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  itself. 
“ Hence,"  he  concludes,  “ the  attraction  of 
the  iron  by  the  magnet  It  is  not  that 
iron,  simply  as  iron,  is  attracted  by  the 
magnet ; it  is  the  positive  fluid  in  the  iron 
which  is  attracted  by  the  negative  fluid  in 
the  magnet,  and  the  negative  fluid  in  the 
iron  attracted  by  the  positive  fluid  in  the 
| magnet,  taking  into  account  also  the  con- 
' comitant  repulsions  of  course.”  If  you  ask 
! another  man,  he  will  maintain  that  there  are 
1 not  two  fluids,  but  only  one.  And  he  will 
proceed  to  “ explain  ” the  attraction  of  the 
iron  in  his  way.  If  you  inquire  of  a third, 
he  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  these  imaginary 
‘‘fluids,’’  and  will  assert  that  it  is  the 
“ aether,”  or  a subtle  medium  of  some  kind, 
by  the  motions  of  which  the  motion  of  the 
iron  is  produced.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  Faraday’s  own  notions  on  these  subjects, 
he  has,  at  any  rate,  done  excellent  service 
by  pointing  out  the  utter  absence  of  proof 
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of  these  “positive  and  negative  fluids,"  and 
of  the  similarly  hypothetical  “ currents"  in 
electricity ; for  it  was  beginning  to  be  as- 
sumed by  many  writers  on  these  topics, 
quite  as  a settled  truth,  that  these  positive 
and  negative  fluids,  currents,  &c.,  &c.,  not 
only  existed,  bnt  afforded  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory explanations  of  all  the  phenomena.  And 
even  where  this  was  not  implioitly  assumed, 
yet  the  constant  employment  of  the  words 
“current,"  “fluid,"  &c.,  necessarily  had  an 
injurious  effect,  by  leading  the  student  to 
accept  these  phrases  as  a sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  facts.  We  are,  therefore, 
heartily  glad  to  meet  with  frequent  warnings 
against  this  danger  in  these  “ Researches,” 
for  Faraday’s  name  and  authority  are  justly 
of  great  weight  with  all  writers  and  students 
on  electricity,  aud  will  check  the  eternal 
reference  to  these  “fluids”  and  “currents” 
which  was  beginning  to  be  a serious  impe- 
diment to  the  true  philosophy  of  the  subject 

With  regard  to  “ induction,"  thus  much 
is  known  to  be  fact.  When  a magnet  is 
placed  sufficiently  near  to  a piece  of  iron, 
the  part  of  the  iron  nearest  to  the  magnet 
acquires  the  same  properties  for  the  time  as 
those  of  the  end  of  the  magnet  farthest  from 
it ; and  the  end  of  the  iron  farthest  off  from 
the  magnet  acquires  the  properties  of  the 
end  of  the  magnet  nearest  to  the  iron. 

Thus,  if  N and  S be  the  two  ends  of  a 
magnet,  and  (a)  and  (n)  those  of  a piece  of 
iron,  nearest  respectively  to  N and  S,  as  in 
the  figure. 


then  the  end  of  the  iron  (s)  will  acquire 
the  properties  of  the  end  S of  the  magnet, 
and  (n)  will  acquire  those  of  N.  If  N be 
that  which,  if  the  magnet  were  freely  sus- 
pended on  its  centre,  would  point  to  the  north 
(which  is  usually  termed  therefore  the  North 
Pole  or  end  of  the  magnet,  and  also  fre- 
quently designated  as  the  marked  end  of  the 
magnet  to  avoid  confusion),  it  repels  the 
north  end  of  a compass  needle  and  attracts 
the  south  end  of  that  needle.  On  bringing 
the  iron  sufficiently  near  to  the  magnet,  the 
end  (a)  will  similarly  repel  the  north  end  of 
the  compass  needle  and  attract  the  south 
end;  whilst  the  end  (s)  will  repel  the 
south  end  of  the  needle  and  attract  the 
north.  Here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  that  we  know  about  “ induction."  We 
must  apologise  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  for  in- 
troducing such  elementary  observations,  but 
it  will  be  found  convenient,  if  merely  for  the 
sake  of  reference  to  the  above  diagram,  in 
our  future  discussions.  We  may  remark, 
>n  passing,  that  there  is  very  great  confu- 


sion in  several  works  on  magnetism,  in  the 
use  of  the  words  “ North  and  South  Poles  ” 
of  a magnet  The  confusion  arises  from 
this  circumstance.  Since  a north  pole  at- 
tracts a south  pole,  and  vice  versd,  if  we  con- 
sider the  earth  as  a magnet,  and  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  as  the  north  pole  or  end  of 
the  terrestrial  magnet,  the  cud  of  the  com- 
pass-needle which  points  to  the  north,  should 
perhaps  be  called  the  south  pole  or  end  of 
the  needle  ; and  the  French  writers  on  the 
subject  do,  indeed,  use  the  terms  in  this  sense. 
For  instance,  Pouillet,  Elements  de  Phy- 
sique, vol.  i.  p.  428 — 9,  4th  edition : thus 
writes,  “ On  appelle  fluids  boreal  celui  qui 
domine  dans  l’hcmisphere  boreal  de  la  terre, 
et  fluids  austral  celui  qui  domine  dans 
l’h£misph£re  austral,  et  puisque  ce  sont 
les  fluides  de  noms  contraires  qui  s’attirent, 
il  en  rcsulte  que  e’est  le  pole  austral  d’une 
aiguille  qui  se  dirige  vers  le  nord,  et  son 
pole  bordal  vers  le  sud." 

Faraday  has  taken  care  to  state  clearly  in 
what  sense  he  employs  the  words,  in  a note 
to  paragraph  (44)  of  his  Experimental  Re- 
searches. “ To  avoid  any  confusion  as  to 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  I shall  designate 
the  pole  pointing  to  the  north  as  the  marked 
pole ; I may  occasionally  speak  of  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  needle,  but  do  not 
mean  thereby  north  and  south  poles.  That 
is  by  many  considered  the  true  north  pole 
of  a needle  which  points  to  the  south  ; but 
in  this  country  it  is  often  called  the  sooth 
pole.”  We  recently  noticed  a mistaken 
assertion,  doubtless  arising  from  this  con- 
fusion, in  the  admirable  “ Rudimentary 
Magnetism”  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris;  who 
states  (page  92,  vol.  i.),  that  the  “ lower 
extremity”  of  an  iron  bar  held  vertically, 
in  these  latitudes,  “ becomes  a south  pole, 
and  the  upper  extremity  a north  pole,”  &c., 
although  he  had  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  defined  the  “ north  pole”  as  that  which 
“ points  towards  the  north,”  (p.  4.)  The  fact 
being,  that  the  lower  end  of  a bar  held  ver- 
tical \y  repels  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and 
attracts  its  south  end  ; whilst  the  upper  end 
of  the  bar  attracts  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  and  repels  its  south  end ; so  that  the 
upper  end  of  the  bar  is  (on  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris’s  own  definition)  a south  and  the 
lower  a north  pole. 

( To  be  continued .) 


PUGH’S  FIRE  PROJECTILES. 

Amono  several  promising  inventions 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  a fire  projectile  invented  by  S.  W. 
Pugh,  Esq.,  of  Nelson-square,  Peckham, 
Surrey.  Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  en- 
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graving*  repre*ents  a section  of  this  pro- 
jectile taken  through  its  longitudinal  axis. 
A is  a solid  iron  head  with  a hardened 
point.  B B is  a fire  mixture  of  great  ex- 
plosive power — at  least  a thousand  times 
that  of  gunpowder — contained  in  an  outer 
case.  When  this  case  is  burst,  the  greater 

Fig.  1,  Fig,  2. 


part  of  the  mixture,  B,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  fire,  is  scattered  abroad, 
emits  destructive  fumes  copiously,  and 
burns  upon  water  or  any  other  substance 
with  which  it  comes  iu  contact.  C is  a steel 
rod,  of  about  1 inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
hardened  point,  which  will  cut  into  iron,  and 
carries  in  its  other  end  a percussion-cap. 
D is  a similar  rod  with  a nipple,  on  which 
the  cap  in  C strikes,  and  which  is  furnished 
with  two  touch-holes.  The  cap  is  made 
to  fit  the  nipple  quite  tightly.  E E is  an 
inner  iron  case,  containing  explosive  powder, 
of  either  slow  or  rapid  ignition.  F,  fig.  2, 
is  a safety  cap  for  protecting  the  point  of 
the  steel  rod,  C,  thus  preventing  all  danger. 
This  cap  is  takeu  off  when  the  projectile  is 
pla<*>d  in  the  gun  or  mortar  from  which  it 
is  discharged.  G is  a steel  screw,  which 
screws  into  the  head.  A,  and  has  a fine 
screw  inside  to  hold  the  steel  rod,  C,  and  a 
screw  outside  to  hold  the  safety  cap,  F. 
When  the  projectile  strikes  an  object,  the 
fine  thread  ou  the  inside  of  the  screw,  G,  is 
broken,  and  the  cap  in  C,  is  driven  down 
upon  the  nipple  on  D,  causing  instant  ex- 
plosion, by  which  the  liquid  fire  is  scattered, 
and  the  iron-head,  A,  impelled  forward. 

It  is  clear,  that  by  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  this  projectile,  the 
enormous  waste  resulting  from  the  bursting 
of  the  ordinary  shells  in  the  air  would  be 
avoided. 


SURPLUS  FROM  PATENT-OFFICE 
FEES. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  ac- 
quiescing in  the  opinion  that  there  was  room 
at  all  events  for  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
Sir  J.  Paxton's  letter,  inserted  in  our  last  No., 
appointed  s very  large  and  powerful  commit- 
tee of  inventors  and  others  to  consider  and 
report  upon  it.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
committee  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  was  called  to  the 
chair  on  the  motion  of  Or.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  t 


chairman  of  eouneil.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  the  re- 
cognition by  the  Government  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  revenue  arising  from  patent 
fees  should  be  applied  solely  to  furthering 
the  objects  of  inventors  ; and  that  the  fees 
so  levied  should  not  go  into  the  general  re- 
venue of  the  country,  but  should  be  applied 
specially  for  the  promotion  of  the  progress 
of  invention.  It  was  shown  that  this  very 
point  was  advanced  by  the  committee  of  the 
Society  which  obtained  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1852,  and  that  one  of 
the  heads  of  a bill  prepared  by  that  com- 
mittee was  ; — “ 18.  That  the  surplus  pro- 
fits, after  paying  office  expenses  and  com- 
pensations, should  be  directly  applied  to 
some  public  purpose  connected  with  inven- 
tion, but  not  be  carried  to  the  consolidated 
fund.”  The  Amendment  Act  of  1852  was 
never  looked  upon  as  a final  measure.  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr.  Webster,  that  it  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time — not 
all  that  was  wanted ; and  whilst  we  were 
thankful  for  what  was  done  then,  we  would 
now  begin  again.  When  once  the  principle 
was  recognized  by  the  Government,  that  the 
surplus  arising  from  Patent-office  fees  should 
not  form  part  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country,  then  would  come  the  inquiry,  as  to 
how  best  it  might  be  disposed  of.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  bands  to  be  desirable  that  all 
specifications,  including  those  for  the  last 
200  years,  should  be  printed  and  published 
at  a low  rate,  and  that  they  should  be  pro- 
perly arranged  and  indexed.  It  was  only 
by  such  means  that  we  could  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  proposed,  and 
hope  to  avoid  some  of  the  loss  of  labour  of 
re-invention. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  models,  it 
was  thought  not  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  publio  to  follow  the  American  plan  of 
requiring  a model  to  be  deposited  of  every 
invention  capable  of  being  so  illustrated. 
The  American  Model  Galiery  is  little  better 
than  a lumber-room.  Besides,  many  things 
of  questionable  value  are  patented,  and  the 
models  in  most  cases  would  be  rude,  and 
behind  the  time.  Again,  many  patents  are 
taken  out  for  improvements  in  details  of 
mechanism  ; these  could  not  be  faithfully 
exhibited  by  a model  or  specimen  of  the 
part  so  improved — the  whole  machine  would 
be  necessary.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  models,  to  a limited  extent,  might* 
be  useful. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  considered  that 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852 
was  a very  great  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  and  that  what  was  now 
wanted  was  not  so  mnch  a reform  of  that 
law  as  to  see  that  there  was  a proper  admi- 
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lustration  of  it.  Mr.  Charles  May,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  everyone  engaged, 
either  in  taking  out  patents,  in  managing 
patents,  or  in  giving  evidence  in  patent 
cases  in  courts  of  law,  must  be  thoroughly 
convinced  that  a radical  change  was  wanted. 
He  hoped  that  the  law  would  be  amended 
ab  initio.  The  present  form  of  obtaining 
patents  by  petition  to  the  Commissioners, 
who  neither  by  time  nor  education  could 
possibly  understand  anything  of  the  merits 
of  the  application,  was  absurd,  and  the  fees 
to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-generals  for 
doing  “ worse  than  nothing,”  were  little 
less  so.  Mr.  Webster  thought  that  the 
wholesome  working  of  the  present  system 
of  repeated  payments — that  is,  £25  for 
three  years,  £50  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  £100  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  — was  shown  in  the  fact  that  about 
two- thirds  of  the  patents  dropped  after  the 
third  year.  The  unwearied  and  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft, 
Superintendent  of  Patents,  were  highly 
commended,  and  the  increased  facilities  and 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years  were  mainly  attributed  to 
that  gentleman,  with  whom  the  task  was 
considered  to  be  a “ labour  oflove and 
it  waa  thought  that  if  Mr.  Woodcroft  were 
allowed  full  scope,  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  of. 

The  following  resolutions,  among  others, 
were  passed  unanimously ; 

That  this  Committee  concur  unanimously 
in  the  importance  of  saving  the  surplus 
from  absorption  in  the  general  public 
revenue,  and  that  a deputation  of  patentees 
and  others  seek  an  early  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister  for  that  purpose. 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  place  the 
Patent  Office  upon  a footing  correspondent 
with  the  permanent  industrial  position  of 
the  country,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to 
press  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
upon  the  Government  and  the  Legislature, 
the  propriety  of  having  the  surplus  arising 
from  patent  fees  appropriated  to  that  ob- 
ject 

That  a Sub-Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  present  scale  of  fees  and  the 
details  requisite  to  be  carried  out  for 
placing  the  Patent  Office  on  a footing  of 
efficiency  worthy  of  the  nation. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Vf.rmeersch,  F.  L.  Improvement  of 
looms  for  weaving.  Patent  dated  July  10, 
18.55.  (No.  1537.) 

Among  other  improvements  the  inventor 
employs  a new  regulator  tor  winding  the 


fabric  on  the  cloth  beam,  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  and  bell-crank  lever,  pivoted  on 
a small  axis  attaahed  to  the  cross  framing. 
To  this  cross  piece  is  also  fixed  a graduated 
iron  scale,  on  which  slides  a cast-iron  piece, 
furnished  with  an  adjusting  lever  and  spiral 
spring,  its  end  pressing  against  the  bell- 
crank  lever.  On  the  end  of  this  lever  is  a 
detent  or  pall,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of 
a ratchet-wheel,  the  end  of  a vertical  arm 
being  acted  upon  by  a wooden  finger  or 
claw,  which  carries  the  shuttle  box.  The 
inventor  also  introduces  a peculiar  arrange- 
ment for  stopping  the  loom,  which  is  an 
improvement  on  a former  patent  of  his. 

Palmer,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  carding  cotton  and  other  fbrotu  substances. 
Patent  dated  July  10,  1855.  (No.  1539.) 

Claim. — The  application  of  a clearing 
roller  or  clearing  rollers  to  the  licker-in  of 
ordinary  carding  engines,  or  to  the  carrier 
roller  of  double  carding  engines. 

Koff,  E.  Improvements  in  mordants  used 
in  printing  and  dyeing.  Patent  dated  July 
10,  1855.  (No.  1540.) 

These  improvements  in  mordants  used  in 
printing  and  dyeing  consist, — 1.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  mordants  with  hyposulphites 
instead  of  acetates.  2.  In  the  preparation 
of  mordants  with  solutions  made  by  acids 
or  alkalies  of  arseniates,  phosphates,  and 
chromates,  instead  of  acetates.  3.  In  the 
preparation  of  a mordant,  with  solutions  of 
bismuth,  containing  nitric  and  acetic  acids, 
and  in  the  use  of  this  mordant  alone,  or 
combined  with  iron  salts.  ’ 

Buooman,  R.  A.  An  improved  means  oj 
securing  wheels  upon  axles.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  July  10,  1855.  (No. 
1541.)  ' 

This  invention  consists  of  the  following 
arrangement  for  securing  wheels  upon 
axles.  A circular  cap  is  fitted  loosely  ou 
the  arm  of  an  axle  adjoining  the  shoulder, 
and  is  secured  iu  its  place  by  a collar,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cap  being  provided  at 
its  edge  with  a number  of  curved  keys  pro- 
jecting inwards  towards  the  centre.  A 
corresponding  number  of  segmental  pro- 
jections arc  attached  on  the  back  end  of  the 
nave  or  hub.  The  edges  of  these  projec- 
tions are  "creased”  or  grooved,  and  also 
bevelled  longitudinally,  and  the  inner  sides 
of  the  keys  on  the  cap  are  bevelled  to  cor- 
respond inversely  with  the  grooves  in  the 
outer  edges  of  the  projections  on  the  nave, 
and  the  edges  of  the  keys  are  inclined  to 
correspond  with  the  outer  edges  of  the  pro- 
jections. A pin  is  inserted  in  the  back  end 
of  the  nave,  the  inner  end  of  which  bears 
against  a spiral  spring,  a hole  being  made 
through  the  cap  to  receive  the  pin.  The 
front  end  of  the  nave  or  hub  is  covered  per- 
manently by  a plate,  and  the  hand  is  at- 
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tached  to  the  back  end  of  its  periphery.  To 
attach  the  nave  to  the  axle,  the  cap  is 
placed  against  the  back  end  of  the  nave, 
the  keys  on  the  cap  entering  between  the 
projections  on  the  nave.  The  cap  is  then 
turned  from  left  to  right,  and  the  keys  pass 
over  the  outer  edges  of  the  projections, 
while  the  pin  passes  into  the  hole  made  to 
receive  it  in  the  cap,  and  prevents  the  keys 
from  returning  off  from  the  projections, 
when  the  vehicle  is  moved  backward. 

Pratt,  H.  Certain  improvements  in 
steam  flour  mills,  windmills,  and  water-mills, 
parts  of  which  are  also  applicable  to  other 
purposes.  Patent  dated  July  11,1855.  (No. 
1544.) 

This  invention  comprises  a method  of 
forming  the  runner  of  a metallic  back  and 
hub,  combined  with  a disc-grinding  face 
composed  of  stone,  the  same  being  rigidly 
secured  to  the  shaft  by  the  metallic  hub  of 
the  runner,  when  the  runner  is  arranged  to 
operate  with  the  stationary  uppermost  stone, 
together  with  a number  of  other  arrange- 
ments which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
scribe without  the  aid  of  engravings. 

Nalder,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  winnow- 
ing or  dressing  grain  and  seeds.  Patent 
dated  July  11,  1855.  (No.  1547.) 

This  invention  relates  partly  to  certain 
improvements  in  the  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  which  letters  patent  were  granted 
October  11,  1853,  to  the  present  patentee 
and  J.  T.  Knapp,  and  relates  also  to  an  im- 
proved apparatus  for  hummelling,  rubbing, 
or  breaking  off  thd  husk  or  chaff  from  wheat 
or  other  grain,  applicable  to  winnowing 
machines  generally,  and  to  portable  and 
fixed  combined  thrashing  machines,  and  to 
thrashing  machines  generally.  The  im- 
provements consist,  first,  in  the  employment 
of  a double  blast,  in  connection  with  the 
cylindrical  screen  described  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  letters  patent  before  referred 
to,  one  blast  being  directed  through  the 
centre  or  interior  of  the  screen,  whilst  the 
other  is  thrown  through  the  corn  as  it  falls. 
It  is  proposed  to  apply  this  double  blast 
and  cylindrical  screen  to  winnowing  ma- 
chines generally,  and  to  portable  and  fixed 
combined  thrashing  machines,  and  to 
thrashing  * machines  of  all  kinds.  The 
second  portion  of  the  invention  consists  in 
the  employment  of  a combined  cylindrical 
and  conical  barley  hummeller,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  hummelling  barley,  corn,  and 
other  descriptions  of  grain. 

Wilson,  J.  Improvements  in  means  or 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  rolling  or 
piece  boards,  used  in  rolling  or  wrapping 
piece  goods.  Patent  dated  July  11,  1855. 
(No.  1548.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  an  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  machinery  for 


trimming  the  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  boards.  The  boards,  having  been  cut 
to  the  desired  lengths  and  widths,  are  fed  in 
succession  on  to  a travelling  table  or  car- 
riage, to  which  an  intermittent  motion  is 
given,  in  order  that  whilst  a fresh  board  is 
laid  on  it  may  be  at  rest.  It  then  conducts 
that  board  past  the  stationary  cutters, 
placed  at  angles  or  otherwise  and  in  suc- 
cession, and  these  trim  the  ends.  The 
boards  having  successively  passed  these 
cutters,  are  conducted  past  and  in  contact 
with  other  cutters  suitable  to  give  the  de- 
sired form  to  their  longitudinal  edges,  by 
which  the  boards  will  be  delivered  ready  for 
the  paper  or  other  covering  being  applied 
thereto. 

Hart,  E.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  luce.  Patent  dated  July  11,  1855. 
(No.  1549.) 

This  invention  consists  in  moving  or 
traversing  the  pattern  threads  of  one  breadth 
of  lace  edging,  footing,  or  insertion,  whether 
of  cotton  cord,  silk  cord,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial capable  of  being  used  in  the  bobbin 
net  lace  machine,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  borders  and  edgings,  as  the 
principal  means  of  ornamentation  over  or 
under,  or  partly  over  or  under,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  lace  machine,  the 
breadth  of  lace  edging,  footing,  or  insertion, 
next  adjoining  thereto,  and  either  on  the 
back  or  front  surface  thereof,  in  a loose  and 
disconnected  manner  in  form  or  shape  at 
the  will  of  the  designer.  These  threads  or 
cords  are  then  caught  or  held  by  whippers 
or  draw  threads,  which  it  is  preferred  to 
colour,  according  to  the  design  to  be 
produced.  In  the  process  of  finishing,  these 
threads  are  easily  withdrawn,  and  leave  the 
pattern  or  parts  of  the  pattern  well  formed 
and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  next 
breadth,  and  without  injury  to  the  breadth 
or  edging  over  which  such  threads  have 
traversed. 

Coulson,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  ventilating  mines,  which  improvements  are 
also  applicable  to  other  purposes  where  ventila- 
tion is  required.  Patent  dated  July  11, 1855. 
(No.  1550.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  sup- 
ply of  atmospheric  air  to  deep  workings  of 
mines,  especially  to  adits,  levels,  and  re- 
cesses, and  passages  or  workings  with  closed 
ends,  and  to  any  situations  where  such  sup- 
ply may  be  desirable,  and  not  otherwise  or 
so  effectually  obtainable.  A reservoir  is 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  any 
desired  level  above  the  adit  working,  or 
place  to  be  ventilated,  and  so  that  tubes  for 
conducting  air  and  water  maybe  conveniently 
connected  with  a hydro-pneumatic  box, which 
should  be  placed  in  such  a position  that  the 
water  may  be  conveniently  carried  away.  ; 
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JEFFREYS,  J.  Improvements  in  sun-blinds 
or  solar-screens.  Patent  dated  July  11, 1855. 
(No.  1551.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  construct- 
ing cloth  “blinds”  in  such  manner  as  to 
screen  off  the  solar  rays  without  interfering 
with  the  view  from  within  the  apartment. 
A succession  of  light  wire  or  wooden  frames 
are  hung  horizontally  one  above  another, 
from  a few  inches  to  a foot  or  more  apart, 
each  consisting  of  an  inner  rod  next  the 
window,  and  an  outer  one,  say  six  inches  to 
a foot  from  the  former,  connected  by  two 
or  more  cross  diagonal  pieces.  From  along 
the  inner  bar  of  each  frame  a breadth  of 
cloth  is  stretched  to  the  outer  bar  of  the 
frame  next  below,  and  the  cloth  at  each  end 
of  the  frames  is  brought  round  to  enclose 
the  sides.  Thus,  while  each  frame  is  hori- 
zontal, each  breadth  of  cloth  stretching 
from  one  side  to  the  other  is  inclined  like  a 
fixed  Venetian,  and  the  whole  are  parallel  to 
each  other  from  top  to  bottom. 

Treeby,  T.  W.  G.  Improvements  in  re- 
volving fire-arms  and  cannon.  Patent  dated 
July  11,  1855.  (No.  1552.) 

This  invention  consists  in  substituting 
an  endless  chain  of  chambers  for  the  re- 
volving cylinder  of  chambers  used  ordinarily 
in  revolving  fire-arms.  The  endless  chain 
of  chambers  is  formed  by  hinging  the  single 
chambers  to  each  other  side  by  side,  and 
when  in  use  the  chambers  are  brought  up 
in  succession  to  be  fired  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  chambers  of  ordinary  revolving 
fire-arms. 

Jeffreys,  J.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boilers.  Patent  dated  July  11,  1855.  (No. 
1553.) 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements 
upon  a furnace  patented  in  1 846.  Instead 
of  confining  the  whole  of  the  fuel  between 
tubes,  bars,  or  pierced  walls,  the  fresh  fuel 
is  placed  in  an  ordinary  grate  much  in- 
clined, at  the  back  of  which  is  a narrow 
trench  into  which  the  bright  fuel  falls, 
formed  of  two  rows  of  tubes,  vertical  or  in- 
clined, and  kept  from  overheating  by  the 
circulation  of  the  water  of  two  contiguous 
boilers.  The  water  in  one  boiler  stands  at 
a higher  level  than  in  the  other,  but  the 
steam  spaces  of  the  two  communicate.  The 
smoke  current  from  the  upper  fire  passes 
between  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  row 
°f  tubes,  which  are  longer  than  the  front 
rovt,  into  a deflecting  chamber  formed  in 
pne  boiler,  and  sweeping  round  and  down 
its  concave  surface  re-enters  between  the 
lower  portion  of  this  row  of  tubes  into  the 
Fall  of  bright  fuel. 

Adams,  J.  Improvements  for  indicating 
'be  time  when  persons  commence  and  leave 
Weir  work  or  calling.  Patent  dated  July  11, 
!855.  (No.  1554.) 


According  to  this  invention  a series  of 
cells  or  chambers  are  caused  to  revolve  re- 
gularly by  clockwork.  These  revolving 
cells  are  enclosed  in  a box,  in  the  top  of 
which  is  an  aperture  from  which  descends  a 
tube.  The  cells  or  chambers  are  by  the 
motion  of  the  clockwork  brought  succes- 
sively under  the  end  of  the  tube,  so  that  a 
card  or  ticket  put  in  at  the  aperture  in  the 
top  of  the  box  descends  by  the  tube  into 
one  or  other  of  the  revolving  cells  or  cham- 
bers, and  thus  registers  the  time  at  which  it 
was  put  into  the  box. 

Bielefeld,  C.  F.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  saddle-trees.  Patent  dated 
July  11,  1855.  (No.  1555.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
for  making  saddle-trees  of  tanogeletin,  sul- 
phur, balsam-gumthus,  and  gutta  percha, 
with  a suitable  solvent  of  gutta  percha, 
Venice  turpentine  being  preferred  for  such 
purpose. 

Williams,  W.  Improvements  in  the  m«* 
nifacturc  of  bricks,  pipes,  and  tiles.  Patent 
dated  July  11,  1855.  (No.  1556.) 

According  to  this  invention  socket  pipes 
of  clay  are  made  by  causing  a mould  of  the 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  socket  to  be 
pressed  up  against  the  button  of  the  die 
plate,  when  the  clay  commences  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  motion  of  the  piston,  so  that 
the  tube,  on  coming  out  through  the  die 
plate,  comes  against  this  mould  and  is  ex- 
panded to  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
socket  The  exterior  form  of  the  socket  is 
given  by  a projection  of  a suitable  form 
from  the  face  of  the  die  plate  ; and  motion 
is  given  to  the  pistons  of  brick,  pipe,  and 
tile  machines  by  means  of  a cam  or  eccen- 
tric on  the  main  axis,  which  acts  on  rollers 
or  trucks  on  the  backs  of  the  pistons. 

Greening,  B.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  washing  and  mangling,  parts  of  which  arc 
applicable  to  churning.  Patent  dated  July 
12,  1855.  (No.  1557.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  an  im- 
proved combination  of  machinery  for  giving 
a partial  rotary,  in  addition  to  an  up-and- 
down  motion  to  the  instrument,  by  which 
the  fabrics  to  be  washed  are  agitated  in  the 
washing-tub.  2.  In  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  mangling,  consisting  of  an  im- 
proved arrangement  of  parts  for  reversing 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  mangling 
rollers  and  board  on  which  the  fabrics  are 
placed.  3.  In  the  application  of  the  im- 
proved machinery  first  mentioned  to  churn- 
ing. 

Robinson,  J.,  and  W.  Wedding.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  cutting  paper, 
cardboard,  and  other  materials.  Patent  dated 
July  12,  1855.  (No.  1558.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  giving 
motion  to  the  cutting  knife  of  machines 
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used  for  cutting  paper  and  other  materials, 
by  means  of  a crank,  which  takes  into  a slot 
in  an  open  link  or  radial  arm  connected  to 
the  cutting  knife.  2.  In  directing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  cutting  knife  by  means  of  a 
curved  or  inclined  slot  and  a stud.  3.  In 
adjusting  the  cutting  edges  of  the  knife  by 
eccentrics  or  cams  acting  on  the  back  of 
the  blade. 

Bethele,  J.  Improvements  in  preserving 
meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  other  eatables  from 
decay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  used 
as  provisions.  Patent  dated  July  12,  1855. 
(No.  1559.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a method  or 
methods  of  very  slowly  drying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  within  kilns,  houses, 
or  chambers,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  as 
anhydrous  or  dry  as  possible,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  regulated  at  from  90° 
to  130°  of  Fahr.,  but  which  latter  tempera- 
ture is  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded  (albu- 
men not  being  coagulated  at  that  heat), 
whereby  the  juices  of  the  articles  so  dried 
remain  in  a soluble  state.  The  atmosphere  so 
employed  is  rendered  anhydrous  or  as  dry  as 
possible,  in  order  to  absorb  readily  the  water 
which  is  driven  ofT  from  the  substances  to 
be  dried. 

Edwards,  F.  II.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing motive  power  from  fuel,  air,  and  water. 
Patent  dated  July  12,  1855.  (No.  1560.) 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  obtaining  motive  power  by  burning  fuel 
in  compressed  air,  and  forcing  the  products 
of  combustion  through  water,  and  applying 
the  steam  thus  formed,  together  with  the 
products  of  combustion,  to  the  actuating  of 
a steam  or  similar  engine. 

Chattaway,  E.  D.  Improvements  in  buff, 
ing  and  coupling  apjmratus  for  railway  car- 
riages and  rolling  stock,  Patent  dated  July 
12,1855.  (No.  1561.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  combination 
of  the  whole  of  the  buffing,  coupling,  and 
drawing  apparatus  of  railway  carriages  and 
rolling  stock,  upon  a single  central  rod  in 
each  case,  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
separate  corner  buffers  and  side  chains,  as 
hitherto  employed.  Jt  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  contrivance  that  the  buffer  and 
draw-hook  are  in  each  case  combined  in 
one  piece  or  arrangement.  Instead  of  being 
a plain  circular  disc,  the  buffer-head  is  of  a 
peculiar  irregular  form,  the  lower  portion  or 
side  being  curvilinear,  approximating  to  a 
semicircle,  whilst  the  upper  portion  is  a 
narrow  rectangular  piece,  so  that  the  end  of 
the  wide  coupling  link  which  embraces  this 
projection,  can  work  upon  it  as  upon  a 
draw  hook.  The  draw  rod  is  screwed  near 
its  end,  just  within  the  buffer  head  s upon 
this  screwed  part  is  fitted  an  adjusting  nut 
and  collar  furnished  with  projecting  arms, 


carrying  links  connected  with  the  large 
coupling  link.  By  this  means  the  coupling 
can  be  drawn  hard  up,  or  slackened  off,  as 
may  be  required.  The  inner  face  of  the 
upper  projection  of  the  buffer  head  is  shaped 
like  a large  hook,  go  that  the  wide  link  of 
the  neighbouring  carriage,  when  dropped 
upon  it  from  the  upper  side,  produces  the 
hook  and  link  connection. 

Caldow,  J.  and  J.  B.  A.  M'Kinnell. 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
cutting  or  reducing  vegetable  substances.  Pa- 
tent dated  July  12,  1855.  (No.  1562.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a “ Turnip-cut- 
ting Cart,”  or  apparatus  for  cutting,  slicing, 
or  pulping  turnips  and  other  vegetables, 
during  the  actual  traverse  of  the  cart  over 
the  ground.  In  its  general  external  form 
and  arrangement,  the  cart  or  locomotive 
cutter  resembles  an  ordinary  box  farm  cart, 
with  a chest  or  box  below  the  axle,  placed 
on  a single  pair  of  running  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse.  The  body  or  chest 
portion  of  the  cart  or  machine  is  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  upper  one,  which 
corresponds  to  the  ordinary  cart  box,  and 
contains  the  uncut  vegetables,  is  formed 
with  a grated  or  ribbed  bottom,  whilst  the 
lower  one,  formed  by  adding  a secondary 
box,  acts  as  the  receptacle  for  the  vegetables 
when  cut  The  cutting  cylinder  or  cylin- 
ders may  either  be  fixed  upon  the  cart  axle, 
or  be  actuated  through  the  agency  of  gear- 
ing or  other  suitable  connection  with  the 
axle  nave,  or  some  other  part  or  parts  of 
one  or  of  both  of  the  running  wheels. 

Simons,  E.  A new  or  improved  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  condensing 
and  absorbing  the  smoke  and  products  of 
combustion  arising  from  gas  and  other 
flames,  and  increasing  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  said  flames.  Patent  dated  July  12, 
1855.  (No.  1563.) 

This  instrument  or  apparatus  consists  of 
a bell-glass  or  other  shaped  vessel  having 
at  its  lower  end  or  open  mouth  an  annular 
vessel  containing  any  solid  or  liquid  ab- 
sorbent of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  provided 
where  it  is  deemed  necessary  with  a con- 
cave or  convex  reflector. 

Obissier,  R.  D.  Improvements  in  ob- 
taining motive  power  by  hydraulic  means. 
Patent  dated  July  12,  1855.  (No.  1565.) 

Claim. — Raising  water  by  pumps  or  other 
analogous  means  driven  by  the  water  en- 
gine, with  the  addition  of  a supply  raised  by 
a separate  steam  engine  or  other  power,  or 
maintained  at  the  level  of  an  upper  cistern, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  wheels  from 
which  motive  power  is  obtained. 

Tuck,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  condensing  or  exhausting  atmospheric  air 
or  other  elastic  fluids.  Patent  dated  July 
13,  1855.  (No.  1566.) 
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Claims. — I.  The  me  of  a piston  or  plunger 
submerged  in  water  or  other  fluid,  the  mo.  I 
tion  of  which  piston  is  transferred  through  j 
the  fluid  to  its  surface,  which  is  thereby  1 
made  to  act  as  a piston  for  the  purpose  of 
condensing  or  exhausting  atmospheric  air 
or  other  elastic  fluid.  2.  The  use  of  small 
auxiliary  pumps  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  liquid  used  in  the  body  of  the  apparatus, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  degree 
of  heating  or  refrigerating  of  the  apparatus, 
the  change  of  liquid  being  effected  on  the 
backward  stroke  of  the  larger  piston  of  the 
apparatus.  3.  A general  arrangement  and 
combination  of  parts  designed  to  produce 
the  above  results. 

Rf.dmayne,  T.  Improvements  in  stove 
grates.  Patent  dated  July  13,  1855.  (No. 
1568.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  to  the 
bottom  part  or  grate  bars  is  cast  a hollow 
gutter,  with  one  or  more  holes  to  allow  the 
ashes  to  fall  through.  An  ornamental  por- 
table front  is  cast  in  one  or  more  parts, 
which  conceals  the  ash-pan  or  pit.  A fender 
or  guard  is  also  cast,  either  plain  or  orna- 
mental, which  may  be  either  cast  with  the 
portable  front,  or  separate,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Claim. — The  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  stove  grates,  with  hollow  gutters, 
portable  fronts  and  fender,  either  cast  to- 
gether or  separately,  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  ash-pans. 

Lister,  S.  C.  Improvements  in  weaving 
looped  or  piled  fabrics.  Patent  dated  July 
13, 1855.  (No.  1570.) 

This  invention  applies  to  looms  which  are 
employed  to  weave  pile  fabrics  when  very 
fme  pile  wires  are  used,  and  arc  attached  to 
lever  arms,  or  other  instruments,  which  in- 
troduce the  wire  into  the  open  shed,  hold  it 
while  it  is  tied  into  the  fabric,  and  then 
withdraw  it  from  the  fabric,  so  as  to  leave  a 
aeries  of  loops  on  the  surface  of  such  fabric, 
or,  by  the  cutting  of  these  loops,  producing 
velvet  pile,  the  lever  arm  or  other  instru- 
ment which  is  operated  upon  to  introduce 
and  withdraw  the  wire,  never  being  at  any 
time  released  from  the  wire  which  it  actu- 
ates, and,  consequently,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  a separate  instrument  and 
actuating  apparatus  to  each  pile  wire.  And 
it  consists  in  so  applying  and  actuating  a 
supporting  trough  with  each  wire,  that  such 
trough  may  be  caused  to  travel  into  the 
open  shed  with  the  wire  and  then  be  with, 
drawn,  leaving  the  wire  to  be  beaten  up  and 
tied  into  the  fabric. 

Bousfield,  G.  T.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  July  13,  1855. 
(No.  1571.) 

Claim. — The  manner  of  making  lasts  by 


making  a mould  from  the  foot,  and  casting 
the  last  therein. 

Cochran,  R.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  clay  for  potters'  use.  Patent 
dated  July  IS,  1855.  (No.  1572.) 

In  preparing  clay  for  potters  it  is  made 
into  what  is  technically  called  “ slip,"  and, 
in  place  of  treating  the  clay  or  slip  as  here- 
tofore, this  improvement  consists  in  placing 
the  same  in  a vessel,  and  boiling  it  by  means 
of  steam  introduced  into  a small  space  be- 
tween an  inner  and  outer  vessel. 

Hornsby,  R.  Improvements  in  thrashing- 
machines.  Patent  dated  July  13,  1855.  (No. 
1573.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments in  the  shakers  or  riddles  of  thrashing- 
machines.  In  constructing  shakers,  com- 
posed of  inclined  parallel  laths  or  bars,  it 
has  been  usual,  in  some  cases,  to  have  the 
upper  edges  of  the  parallel  laths  or  bars  of 
each  frame  in  the  same  plane  or  line ; but  in 
other  cases  transverse  bars  or  boards  have 
been  added  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
shaker.  The  present  improvements  consist 
in  applying  a series  of  pegs  or  projections, 
with  intervals  between  them,  and  such  pegs 
or  projections  may  be  of  like  or  of  different 
heights,  and  rods  or  wires  are  also  applied 
transversely  across  the  frames,  parallel  with 
the  upper  edges  of  the  inclined  laths  or 
bars. 

Yates,  R.  Improvements  applicable  to  the 
instruments  termed  “ lock” knives,  and  “ lever" 
knives,  part  of  said  improvements  being  appli- 
cable also  to  such  surgical  mid  other  instru- 
ments as  may  be  connected  to  handles  by  mov- 
ing joints.  Patent  dated  July  13,  1855. 
(No.  1577.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a compound  instrument  which  is 
both  a “ lock  ” and  a “ lever  ’’  knife,  which, 
like  the  present  lock  knife,  is  made  with 
several  distinct  pairs  of  " scales,"  so  as  to 
form  several  distinct  parts  which  may  be  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  yet  may,  by 
means  of  the  locking  mechanism  belonging 
to  such  parts,  be  all  secured  together  ; the 
instrument  is  provided  with  a knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  opening  and  shutting  upon 
joints. 

Koch,  L.  An  improvement  in  machines 
for  making  pulp  from  wood  and  vegetable 
fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated  July  IS, 
1855.  (No.  1578.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a series  of  rollers,  increasing 
gradually  in  diameter  and  speed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  substance  which  is  introduced 
between  the  rollers  with  the  fibres  or  grain 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rollers,  is  ex- 
tended or  pressed  out.  An  increase  of 
speed  is  given  to  one  of  every  pair  of  rollers 
by  which  means  a slight  dividing  or  sepa- 
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rating  motion  is  exerted  on  the  substance 
under  treatment. 

' Poliesse,  L.  C.  }.,  jun.,  and  C.  A.  J. 
Lenoei.ee.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  encaustic  matters.  Patent  dated  July 
18,1855.  (No.  1583.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  substitut- 
ing slearine  for  wax,  in  the  encaustic  mat- 
ters used  for  coating  floor*,  &c.,  by  com- 
bining it  with  essence  of  turpentine,  and 
colouring  it  with  a tone  similar  to  that  of 
the  surface  to  be  coated. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

' Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus or  means  for  facilitating  the  perform- 
ance if  church  and  other  music  on  organs, 
harmoniums,  pianos,  and  other  similar  keyed 
musical  instruments.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  July  11,  1855.  (No.  1545.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a peculiar  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  apparatus,  to 
be  fitted  ovsr  the  keys  of  an  organ,  harmo- 
nium, piano,  or  other  similar  keyed  instru- 
ment, whereby  any  performer  who  is  capable 
only  of  reading  or  playing  one  note  at  a 
time  may,  by  depressing  such  notes  singly, 
produce  any  of  the  chords  or  harmonics  re- 
quired in  the  performance  of  musical  pieces. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  way  of  railways,  and  in  carriages 
to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  or  on 
common  roads.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  July  11,  1855.  (No.  1546.) 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  per- 
manent way  of  railways,  and  of  railway 
wheels  to  be  used  thereon,  whereby  the 
trucks  or  carriages  are  rendered  equally 
applicable  for  transport,  either  on  common 
roads  or  on  railways.  The  permanent  way 
consists  of  an  improved  construction  or  form 
of  rails  and  sleepers,  and  of  a mode  of  se- 
curing the  rails  to  the  sleepers,  whereby  the 
junction  is  effected  without  either  chairs, 
screw-bolts,  pins,  or  wedges.  The  rails  are 
rolled  with  a rounded  surface  on  their  work- 
ing sides,  whilst  their  lower  faces  or  bearing 
surfaces  are  perfectly  flat,  with  a projecting 
dovetailed  rib  running  along  their  entire 
length.  This  dovetailed  rib  is  slid  into  and 
accurately  fits  a corresponding  groove  in 
the  longitudinal  sleepers,  the  rails  being 
thus  securely  held  therein  without  any  other 
fastening  whatever.  The  longitudinal  sleep- 
ers are  fitted  into  recesses  formed  in  trans- 
verse sleepers,  which  serve  as  the  main 
foundation  or  support  of  the  way,  and  are 
secured  by  wedges  or  key-pieces.  The 
improved  wheels  consist  of  a species  of 
broad  double  tyre,  one  portion  of  which  is 


of  slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  other, 
the  larger  flange  being  made  sufficiently 
broad  for  running  on  common  roads,  whilst 
the  small  portion  is  adapted  to  run  on  the 
rails  of  the  permanent  way. 

Weston,  J.  H.,  and  J.  E.  Lewis.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  moderator  lamps. 
Application  dated  July  12,  1855.  (No. 
1564.) 

Instead  of  constructing  the  lamp  with  an 
enlarged  diameter  at  the  base  to  form  an  oil 
chamber,  the  inventor  proposes  to  make  the 
lamp  stem  the  oil  chamber,  and  by  that 
means  so  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  that  part 
as  to  admit  of  the  lamp  fitting  into  a 
Palmer’s  candle-stand.  The  loose  piston 
slides  over  a central  supply  pipe,  which 
forms  a guide  for  its  ascent  and  descent,  and 
the  piston  is  attached  by  a chain  or  wire 
cord  to  a barrel,  which,  when  rotated  by  a 
key,  will  wind  up  the  piston,  and  allow  the 
oil  supplied  to  the  lamp  to  pass  below  the 
piston.  The  oil  supplied  to  the  lamp  enters 
the  central  supply  tube  at  its  lower  end, 
having  first  to  pass  through  a wire  gauze  or 
other  suitable  strainer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber. 

Higgin,  J.  Improvements  in  clearing  and 
brightening  dyed  and  printed  fabrics.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  1569.) 

It  is  usual  to  pass  goods  dyed  with  pre- 
parations of  madder,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  dye  stuffs,  through  a solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  water ; then  dry  them,  or 
expose  them  to  steam,  rinse  them  in  water, 
and  againdry  them.  It  is  now  proposed  to  add 
to  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  a liquid  con- 
taining silicic  acid  in  solution,  and  to  use 
this  mixture  instead  of  the  chloride  of  lime 
as  above. 

Gillett,  E.  Improvements  infixing  arti- 
ficial teeth.  Application  dated  July  13,  1855. 
(No.  1574.) 

According  to  this  invention,  the  front 
single  teeth  are  fixed  by  the  soldering  of  a 
pin  on  to  the  base  plate.  This  pin  slides 
into  a dove-tailed  groove  in  the  back  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  fixed  by  a fine  screw. 

Lawton,  M.,  and  T.  Schofield.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring, spinning,  winding,  and  doubling  cot- 
ton or  other  fibrous  substances.  Application 
dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  1575.) 

This  invention  relates  to  machinery  in 
which  spindles  and  flyers  are  used,  and  its 
object  is  to  give  them  greater  velocity  and 
steadiness  than  they  usually  have.  The 
flyer  is  mounted  in  a separate  bearing 
formed  upon  a horizontal  rail  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  machine  to  the 
other;  the  spindle  is  mounted  in  beaiings 
formed  on  the  copping  rail,  having  suffi- 
cient  length  above  to  drive  and  steady 
the  bobbin.  As  the  flyer  and  spindle  re- 
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volve  independently,  the  traverse  of  the 
copping  rail  equals  the  length  of  the  bob- 
bin required. 

» Brooman,  R.  A.  An  improvement  in 
pumps.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  1576.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
barrel,  piston,  valves,  and  passages  of  pumps 
of  gutta  percha,  solidified  caoutchouc,  or 
other  similar  material. 

Burns,  R.  Improved  teeth  gear . Ap- 

plication dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  15/9.) 

This  invention  consists  in  facing  or 
forming  (or  covering  what  would  otherwise 
be)  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  teeth  of 
toothed  wheels  with  wood,  metal,  or  other 
like  substances. 

Grafton,  H.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-lighters , which  are  also  ap- 
plicable for  other  burning  purposes . Appli- 
cation dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  1580.) 

These  improvements  refer  to  ventilating 
fire-faggots,  and  consist  in  forming  them 
of  timber  cut  into  pieces  of  a suitable  size, 
and  by  preference  across  the  grain  ; and  in 
order  to  render  them  ventilating,  holes  are 
bored,  punched,  or  otherwise  formed  through 
them,  and  afford  passage  for  the  flame  and 
air,  and  facilitate  their  burning.  These 
lighters  or  faggots  are  dipped  in  resin  or 
other  inflammable  material  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  igniting  as  usual.  „ 
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Dated  November  15,  1855. 

2577.  George  Lister,  of  Leamington,  Warwick. 
A cooling  apparatus  to  be  used  in  brewing. 

Dated  December  7,  1855. 

2765.  William  Irlam  Ellis,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  Certain  improvements  in  the  slide  valve 
or  valves  of  steam  or  other  motive  power  engines. 

Dated  December  12,  1855. 

2805.  Robert  W.  Davis  and  Daniel  Davis,  of 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  An  improved  vice. 

Dated  December  15,  1855. 

2836.  George  Coats,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  coal- 
master.  Improvements  in  horse-shoes  and  in  at- 
taching the  same  to  horses’  feet. 

Dated  December  28,  1855. 

2935.  Francis  Preston,  of  Manchester,  machinist. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  military 
small-arms. 

* Dated  January  3,  1856. 

19.  James  Bagster  Lyall,  of  Castle  Frome,  Here- 
ford, gentleman.  Certain  improvements  in  car- 
riages. 

Dated  January  9,  1856. 

67.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty,  of  Accrington,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  lake  colours. 

71.  John  Ashworth,  jun.,  of  Turton,  Lancaster, 
cotton-spinner.  Certain  improvements  in  lap  ma- 
chines or  apparatus  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances  for  spinning. 


Dated  January  10,  1856. 

79.  John  Erskine,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  mer- 
chant. The  application  of  a new  material  or  mix- 
ture for  dressing  or  sizing  textile  fabrics  or  mate- 
rials. 

Dated  January  18,  1856. 

133.  Giuseppe  Antonio  Tremeschlni,  of  VIeence, 
(Lombardo  Venetian),  mechanician.  Improve- 
ments in  electro-telegraphic  communications. 

135.  Miguel  De  Bergue,  of  Barcelona,  Spain, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  permanent  way 
of  railways. 

137.  William  Marshall,  of  Smethwick,  Stafford, 
manager  of  iron  works.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  rolling  iron  for  the  manufacture  of 
gun-barrels  and  tubes,  and  for  other  like  purposes. 

139.  David  Shaw,  of  Gee-cross,  Chester,  manu- 
facturer. Certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. 

HI.  Nathaniel  Shattsweli  Dodge,  of  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard,  London,  of  the  firm  of  Dodge,  Bacon, 
and  Co.,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Improve- 
ments in  treating  vulcanized  India-rubber  or 
gutta  percha.  A communication. 

143.  Jonathan  Holden,  of  Halifax,  York,  printer. 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  or  carving 
and  figuring  wood. 

145.  Joseph  Marzolo,  of  Padua,  and  at  Paris, 
France,  Rue  des  Petites  Ecuries,  organ-builder. 
“ A reproductive  organ,”  printing  with  known 
notes  any  musical  fancies,  and  equally  applicable 
to  pianofortes,  mclodiums,  harmoniums,  accor- 
deons,  and  generally  to  all  keyed  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Dated  January  19,  1856. 

147.  Alfred  Heaven  and  William  Booth,  of  Man- 
chester, embroiderers  by  machinery.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  embroidering  fabrics. 

149.  Edward  Pickering,  of  Chatham-plnce, 
Blackfriars,  Middlesex,  railway  contractor.  Im- 
provements in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

151.  Isaac  Barnes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  carriage  lamps. 

153.  Frederick  Ayckbourne,  of  Princes-street, 
Stamford-street,  Surrey,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  cleaning  of  knives  and  forks. 

155.  Charles  Robertson,  of  Mark-lane,  ship 
master.  Improvements  in  mariners'  compasses. 

Dated  January  21,  1856. 

159.  James  Pockson,  of  Penton-street,  Wal- 
worth, Surrey,  carpenter.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  roofing  and  other  tiles. 

Dated  January  22,  1856. 

163.  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Alfred  Thierry,  jun., 
Jean  Lewis  Richard,  of  Paris,  chemist,  and  Baron 
Henry  de  Martiny,  of  Versailles,  France.  Im- 
provements in  preventing  smoke  by  means  of  a 
fumivore  hygienic  apparatus. 

165.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  bending,  edging, 
and  soldering  tin.  A communication  from  M. 
Blanchefort,  of  Briey,  France. 

1C7.  Alexander  Robertson,  of  Upper  Holloway, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  A new  manufacture  of 
cases  or  canisters  for  dry  goods,  edibles,  and  such 
like  commodities. 

169.  Edward  Lawson,  of  Leeds,  York,  machine- 
maker,  and  George  Jennings,  of  Hunslet,  Leeds, 
mechanic.  Improvements  in  reeling  machines, 
for  winding  flax,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  yarns. 

171.  Joseph  Francis,  of  New  York,  United 
States,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  boats. 

173.  Henry  Elliott  Hoole,  of  Green-lane  Works, 
Sheffield,  York,  stove  ^rate  and  fender  manufac- 
turer. Improvements  in  Btove  grates. 
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Dated  January  23,  1856. 

175.  George  Holcroft,  of  Manchester,  consulting 
engineer,  and  Janies  Peacock,  of  Salford,  Lan- 
caster, mechanical  engineer.  Improvements  in 
casings  for  fencing  horizontal  shafts. 

177.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  interpreter  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Paris.  An  improved  lock  joint  for  the 
rails  of  railways.  A communication  from  James 
Richard  Hilliard,  United  8tates. 

179.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Dee  Valley,  near  Corwen, 
Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  valves,  and  in  the  valve-gear  of 
locomotive  and  other  steam  engines. 

183.  Isaac  Barnes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  knobs  and  furniture  for  doors,  drawers,  and 
other  similar  purposes,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
cornice  poles  and  other  like  articles. 

185.  Stephen  Norris,  of  New  Peter-street,  West- 
minster, Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  coverings 
for  the  human  feet. 


Dated  January  24,  1856. 


works. 


187.  Pierre  Samaln,  of  Meusnes,  Prance,  lock 
maker.  An  improved  levelling  instrument. 

188.  John  Solmons,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  1 
merchant,  and  Edwin  Lander,  of  Birmingham, 
merchant.  A new  or  improved  cigar  holder. 

189.  Charles  Roth  well,  of  the  firm  Taylor,  Lang, 
and  Co.,  Castle  Iron  Works,  Stalybridge,  Chester. 
Improvements  in  self-acting  mules. 

190.  John  Strafford,  lamp  maker,  of  Stratford, 
Essex.  Certain  improvements  in  portable  signal 
lamps,  for  railway,  marine,  and  other  purposes. 

191.  John  Gimson,  of  Staleybridge,'  Lancaster, 
engineer,  and  George  Gimson,  of  the  same  place, 
engineer.  An  improved  apparatus  applicable  to 
steam  pipes  used  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and 
drying,  which  said  apparatus  may  also  be  used  for 
other  similar  purposes  where  steam  is  employed. 

192.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
air  beds,  mattresses,  and  cushions.  A communl 
cation  from  J.  C.  L.  Jacob,  of  Paris,  France,  ma 
nufacturer. 

193.  George  Brooks  Pettit  and  Henry  Fly  Smith, 
of  Oxford-street,  Middlesex,  gas  engineers.  Im- 
provements in  gas  heating  apparatus. 

194.  David  Fisher,  of  Ranelagh-road,  ThameB- 
bank,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
pressing,  cutting,  drying,  and  opening  tobacco. 

Duted  January  25,  1856. 

190.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  interpreter  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Paris.  An  improved  machine  for  boring 
and  other  cutting  operations  in  stone  and  other 
mineral  substances  of  similar  character.  A com- 
munication from  II.  Rees,  J.  Loudon,  and  O. 
Ahlstrom,  manufacturers,  New  York,  United 
States. 

198.  Andrew  Shanks,  engineer,  Robert-street, 
Adelphi,  Westminster,  and  Francis  Herbert  Wen- 
ham,  engineer,  Effra  vale  Lodge,  Brixton,  Surrey. 
Certain  improvements  in  water  gauges. 

200.  John  Kershaw,  of  Stockport,  Chester,  ma- 
nager. Improvements  in  apparatus  for  prevent- 
ing the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

202.  Joseph  Peak,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
smith  and  screw  bolt  manufacturer.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pointing  and 
turning  bolt-heads,  facing  nuts,  centreing,  drill- 
ing, and  similar  purposes. 

204.  Alexander  Dalgety,  of  Florence-road,  Dept- 


i ford,  Kent,  engineer.  Improvements  in  vices,  or 
j gripping  or  holding  apparatus, 

200.  William  Owen,  of  the  firm  of  Owen,  Stodart, 
j and  Co.,  of  Red  Lion-square,  Middlesex,  piano- 
forte manufacturers.  An  improvement  in  piano- 
fortes. 

Dated  January  26,  1856. 

20S.  George  Henry  Ingall,  of  Old  | Broad- 
street,  London,  gentleman,  and  George  Oscar 
Shaw  Browne,  of  Glasshouse-street,  Nottingham, 
machinist.  An  improved  method  of  railway 
signalling. 

210.  George  Napier,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  and  Adelphi,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  flues,  air-passages,  and  other  parts  of  fur- 
naces, and  also  in  controlling  the  passage  of 
smoke,  and  in  heating  and  regulating  the  supply 
of  air  to  facilitate  combustion. 

212.  Edward  Vincent  Gardner,  of  Norfolk-etreet, 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Improvements  in  heating, 
drying,  desiccating,  and  evaporating. 

214.  Jean  Louis  Ambroise  Huillard,  of  Paris, 
manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in  the 
processes  of  singeing  and  dressing  textile  fabrics, 
and  in  apparatus  for  the  same. 

216.  Samuel  Stratham,  of  Islington,  Middle- 
sex, gentleman.  Improvements  in  electric  tele- 
graph conductors. 

218.  William  Beasley,  of  Smethwick,  Stafford, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  to  be  employed  in  rifling  the  barrels  of 
fire-arms  and  ordnance. 

Dated  January  28,  1 856. 

222.  John  Wormald,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
ealenderer  and  packer.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  folding,  “ fenting," 
and  making  up  goods  or  fabrics. 

224.  Augustin  Magloire  Jullienne,  of  Ilerblay, 
France,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  brakes 
for  railway  trains. 

226.  Pierre  Samain,  of  Meusnes,  France,  lock 
maker.  Improvements  in  tables,  stools,  and  other 
pieces  of  household  furniture. 

228.  Robert  Barrow,  of  Garford-street,  Poplar, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  An  equilibrium  slide  valve 
for  steam  engines. 

230.  William  Asbury,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer.  A new  or  improved  tap  or  stop  cock. 

232.  John  Whitehead,  of  Leeds,  York,  machine 
maker.  Improved  machinery  for  fulling  cloth. 
A communication. 

Dated  January  29,  1856. 

234.  George  Darlington,  Miners,  near  Wrexham, 
Denbighshire.  Producing  oxide  of  zinc  from  its 
ores. 

236.  Daniel  Fox  well,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
card  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

238.  Robert  Thatcher,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
cotton  spinner.  Certain  improvements  in  prepar- 
ing for  doubling  or  spinning  cotton  or  other  fibrous 
substances. 

210.  Owen  Murrell,  of  Bethnal-green-road, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  swing  looking- 
glasses. 

2l2.  Henry  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  glass  ma- 
nufacturer. An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  moulded  articles  when  using  vitreous  materials. 

244.  Joseph  Fowell  Walton,  of  Sarratt  Hall, 
Rickmnnsworth,  Herts,  and  llonore  Le  Francois, 
of  Lambeth,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  cleaning 
forks,  spoons,  stewpans,  and  other  culinary 
utensils. 

246.  Auguste  Mathieu  Maurice  do  Bergevin,  of 
Rue  Labat,  Montmartre,  Paris.  Improvements  in 
preparing  coal  for  burning  and  in  the  furnaces 
employed  in  consuming  such  coal. 
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NOTICE  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  LEAVE  TO 
FILE  DISCLAIMER. 

A petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Attorney- 
Genera),  by  Henry  Henson  Henson  and  Jeremiah 
Lorkin,  for  leave  to  file  a disclaimer,  and  memoran- 
dum of  alteration  of  parts  of  the  specification  of  the 
patent  granted  to  Henry  Henson  Henson,  1 5th  April, 
1848,  for  “Certain  improvements  in  railway  car- 
riages and  waggons,  and  in  vessels  of  capacity  em- 
ployed in  the  storing  and  conveyance  of  explosive 
substances/’ 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

{From  the  ft London  Gazette  ” February  12 th, 
1856.) 

2174.  William  Neufville  Martin.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  folding  and  portable  crates, 
boxes,  baskets,  packing-cases,  and  huts. 

2191.  John  Riddel  Musgrave,  Robert  Musgrave, 
and  James  Musgrave.  Improvements  in  stoves 
for  cooking  and  heating. 

2209.  Robert  Wilkinson.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  carding  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  fibrous  substances. 

2216.  Thomas  Henry  Ryland.  A new  or  im- 
proved manufacture  of  bracelets  and  other  dress 
ornaments  and  ornamental  dress  fastenings. 

2221.  Henry  Brierly.  Improvements  in  self- 
acting mules  for  spinning. 

2229.  Joseph  Bennet  Howell.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  for  ordnance  and 
other  purposes. 

2230.  Thomas  Dickens.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  spinning,  doubling,  and 
throwing  silk,  and  doubling  other  fibrous  materials. 

2231.  Eliza  Caroline  Wren.  An  improved  con- 
struction of  child's  cot. 

2233.  William  John  Rofle.  Improvements  in 
stoves  or  furnaces. 

2235.  Julien  Francois  Belleville.  An  improved 
stnoke-consuming  apparatus. 

2289.  Hugh  Greaves.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  steam  boilers. 

2307.  Lewis  Normandy-  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  writing  and  printing  music,  to  facilitate 
the  study  thereof.  A communication. 

2339.  John  Checsemart  Wagstaff.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  seamless  garments  and  other 
seamless  fabrics.  Partly  a communication. 

2342.  William  Tatham.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning, 
doubling,  and  winding  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  or 
other  fibrous  substances. 

2386.  Alfred  Ardouin.  A corking  and  capsuling 
machine. 

2450.  James  Smith  Cottrill.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  washing,  scouring, 
dyeihg,  sizing,  and  cleaning  woven  fabrics  and 
yams. 

2554.  William  Webb  and  John  Webb,  jun.  Im- 
provements in  attaching  door  knobs  to  spindles. 

2825.  Alfred  Krupp.  Improvements  in  railway 
and  other  wheels,  and  in  the  method  of  and  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  the  same. 

2836.  George  Coats.  Improvements  in  horse- 
shoes and  in  attaching  the  same  to  the  horses’  feet. 

2874.  Henry  Robert  Abraham.  Improvements 
in  carriages  and  in  certain  appurtenances  and  ap- 
pendages which  belong  to  those  used  as  hospital 
conveyances  or  ambulances. 

2928.  Alfred  Krupp.  Certain  improvements  in 
guns  and  gun  carriages. 

19.  James  Bagster  Ly all.  Certain  improvements 
in  carriages. 

53.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  and  William  Tongue. 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  combing  wool, 
cotton,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

79.  John  Erskine,  The  application  of  a new 


material  or  mixture  for  dressing  or  siselng  textile 
fabrics  or  materials. 

84.  Thomas  Charles  Clarkson.  A combination 
of  certain  materials  for  forming  and  making  im- 
provements in  ship  and  other  pumps,  tubes,  and 
which  is  also  applicable  for  ship,  carriage,  and 
other  building  purposes  and  parts  thereof. 

115.  Vincent  Scully  and  Bennett  Johns  Heywood. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  inkstands, 
applicable  in  part  to  other  vessels  for  the  reception 
of  fluids. 

117.  John  Hamilton,  jun.  Improvements  in  the 
posts  or  uprights  employed  in  constructing  electric 
telegraphs. 

127.  James  Jackson.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  retaining  and  releasing  cords  of  “ Venetian 
blinds,”  or  cords,  bands,  or  chains  employed  for 
other  purposes. 

129.  William  Chapman.  An  improvement  in 
propelling  vessels. 

138.  Henry  Griffith  Rale.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  measuring 
water  or  other  fluids. 

141.  Nathaniel  Shattswell  Dodge.  Improve- 
ments in  treating  vulcanized  India  rubber  or  gutta 
percha.  A communication. 

149.  Edward  Pickering.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  way  of  railways. 

182.  Archibald  Turner.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics. 

200.  John  Kershaw.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  preventing  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 

214.  Jean  Louis  Ambrolse  Huillard.  Improve- 
ments in  the  processes  of  singeing  and  dressing 
textile  fabrics,  and  in  apparatus  for  the  same. 

232.  John  Whitehead.  Improved  machinery  for 
fulling  cloth.  A communication. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the 'granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

334.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

335,  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 

ford. 

360.  George  Hutchison. 

374.  George  Henry  Bursill. 

412.  William  Bridges  Adams. 

472.  Thomas  Browne  Jordan. 

545.  Robert  Craib  Ross. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Scaled  February  8,  1856. 

1702.  Benjamin  Williamson  Pycock. 
1806.  Thomas  Sleight. 

1814.  Edward  Finch. 

1815.  Edward  Finch. 

1823.  Thomas  Hewitt. 

1829.  Alexander  Cameron  Morrison. 

1830.  Edmund  Topham. 

1832.  William  John  Gregory, 
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1836.  Robert  Blackburn  and  William 
Lundi  Duncan. 

1868.  Jean  Jacques  Danduran. 

1870.  David  Brown  and  Jeremiah  Brown. 

1882.  Francis  Journeaux. 

1883.  William  Soelman. 

1907.  Victor  Fouchier. 

1937.  Emile  Constantin  Fritz  Sautelet. 
2063.  Francis  Gybbon  Spilsbury  and  Fre- 
derick William  Emerson. 

2072.  Jules  Albert  Hartmann. 

2201.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 
2249.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons. 

2436.  Richard  Reeves  Cox. 

2444.  Lewis  Normandy. 

2538.  William  Kemble  Hall. 

2542.  John  Yuil  Borland. 

2565.  Joseph  Robinson. 

2568.  George  Tomlinson  BousSeld. 
2728.  Jean  Davoust. 

2747.  Ebenezer  Poulson. 


2808.  George  Heron  Hay  and  David 
Syme  Hay. 

2835.  Ebenezer  Rogers. 

Sealed  February  12,  1856. 

1833.  Walter  Hancock. 

1838.  Albert  Thornton  and  Frederick 
Thornton. 

1842.  George  Shears. 

1864.  William  Fawcett  and  Francis  Best 
Fawcett 

1866.  William  Maynes. 

1939.  Samuel  Ludbrook. 

1964.  Paul  Eugene  Charton. 

2006.  James  Henry  Bull. 

2120.  John  Palmer. 

2154.  Matthew  Atkinson  and  Benjamin 
Ridge. 

2558.  William  Foster. 

2646.  Samuel  Cunlilfe  Lister  and  James 
Warburton. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.— Your  communication  shall  receive  early  at- 
tention. 

Cosmopolite.— The  principal  cause  of  the  non- 
insertion of  the  papers  you  refer  to  was  that  we 
are  able  to  appropriate  to  mathematics  but  a small 
.amount  of  space.  They,  with  several  others,  were 
therefore  laid  aside.  If,  however,  space  can  shortly 


be  found  for  them,  or  either  of  them,  your  desire 
shall  be  complied  with. 

H.  Teague. — If  Mr.  Aldridge’s  invention  is 
covered  by  Mr.  Parkinson's  patent,  Mr.  Parkinson 
can,  of  course.  If  he  pleases,  stop  the  working  of 
Mr.  Aldridge’s  patent. 
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ULLMER'S  PATENT  PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINE. 

(Patent  dated  August  10,  1850.) 

Messrs.  Ullmer,  of  Fetter-lane,  London,  have  just  patented  some  very  useful 
improvements  in  machines  for  cutting  paper,  card,  and  mill-boards,  and  other  like 
substances,  which  improvements  consist  in  certain  methods  of  imparting  to  the  knives  of  such 
machines  a diagonal  or  draw  cut,  and  also  in  a means  of  raising  and  lowering  the  knife. 

Fig.  1.  of  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page  is  a front  elevation  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Ullmer’s  paper-cutting  machines,  and  fig.  2 a side  view.  A A is  the  frame ; B the  platform 
or  table ; C the  knife  lever ; c c cutting-blade  secured  to  the  knife  lever  by  bolts  and  nuts ; 
D D guides  for  the  knife  to  work  ini  E cross-bar,  secured  to  the  guides,  D D ; F screw 
working  through  the  centre  of  the  cross-bar,  and  carrying  a platten,  G,  which  is  free  to 
rise  and  fall  in  slots  in  the  back  of  the  guides,  D D.  H is  a gauge  or  stop  connected  to 
the  sliding  bracket,  J,  which  is  fixed  by  screws  descending  through  a slot  in  the  platform, 
B,  to  a similar  bracket  beneath  the  platform ; on  one  end  of  this  bracket  is  formed  a nut, 
K.  L is  a screwed  shaft  which  Works  under  the  table  of  the  machine,  and  through  the 
nut,  K j the  slot  formed  in  the  table  allows  the  block,  I,  to  move  forward  or  backward 
according  to  the  motion  imparted  to  the  nut  by  the  screwed  shaft ; d is  a winch  handle 
for  turning  the  rod.  M is  a bell  crank  connected  at  e by  a pin  to  one  end  of  the  knife 
lever  which  it  supports,  and  at  f to  an  adjustable  connecting  rod,  N,  united  to  a crank  on 
the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  main  spur  wheel  as  hereafter  described  ; the  fixed  centre  of  the 
bell  crank  is  at  g,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  by  a pin,  about  which 
it  is  free  to  oscillate.  The  opposite  end  of  the  knife  lever  is  supported  upon  another 
adjustable  connecting  rod,  O,  united  to  a crank  formed  by  a pin  and  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  main  spur  wheel.  Both  connecting  rods  are  formed  with  a bar,  h h,  threaded  with  a 
right-hand  thread  on  one  end,  and  a left-hand  thread  on  the  other,  which  work  into  two 
threaded  sockets,  if,  * k,  are  parts  forged  on  the  bars,  h h,  in  the  shape  of  nuts  for  turning 
them,  and  thereby  raising  or  lowering  either  end,  or  both  ends  of  the  knife,  as  required. 
P is  a shaft  supported  in  bearings  in  the  frame,  driven  by  a winch  handle,  P1  (not  shown 
in  fig.  1).  Q is  a pinion  on  the  shaft,  P,  which  gears  into  a toothed  wheel,  R,  on  another 
shaft,  S.  T is  another  pinion  on  the  outer  end  of  this  shaft,  which  gears  into  and  drives 
the  main  spur  wheel,  U,  keyed  on  a shaft,  V,  the  opposite  end  of  which  carries  a crank, 
W,  to  which  the  connecting  rod,  N,  is  affixed,  q is  a pin  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  spur 
wheel,  U,  to  which  the  connecting  rod,  O,  is  affixed.  A crank  is  thus  formed  on  both 
ends  of  the  shaft,  V,  to  which  the  connecting  rods,  N and  O,  are  affixed.  X is  a fly-wheel 
on  the  driving  shaft,  P. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows : — The  paper,  card,  or  other  board  to  be  cut  is 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  pushed  back  against  the  stop  or  gauge ; the  screw,  F,  is  turned 
down,  and  the  platten  thereby  depressed  on  to  the  paper,  just  behind  the  path  of  the  knife 
whereby  the  paper  is  held  tight.  The  winch  handle  is  then  turned,  and  through  the 
gearing  cranks  and  connecting  rods  the  knife  is  brought  down  in  a slanting  direction,  and 
caused  to  make  a diagonal  drawing  cut.  Continuous  rotation  in  the  same  direction  causes 
the  knife  alternately  to  rise  and  descend,  performing  at  each  descending  stroke  a diagonal 
drawing  cut. 


LONDON  FIRES  IN  1855  * 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  By  Mr.  William  Baddetey,  C.E.,  Inventor  of  the  Portable 
Camae  Cisterns,  Improved  Jet-spreaders,  Farmer’s  Fire-engine,  SfC.,  > %c. 

( Concluded  from  page  153.) 

The  following  tabular  analysis  exhibits,  in  each  instance,  the  occupancy  of  that  part  of  the 
premises  in  which  the  fire  originated,  illustrating  the  comparative  liability  to  accident 
by  fire  of  various  trades,  manufactories,  and  private  dwellings  : 


* Errata  in  first  portion  of  Fire  Report  (see  last  week's  No.)  Page  149,  seventh  line  from  hottom,  for 
‘ High-street,  Southwark,”  read  “High-street,  Shoreditch."  Page  ISO,  eighth  line  from  hottom,  for 
‘ 500  " read  “301.”  Page  152,  twenty-ninth  line  from  bottom,  for  “falling,’'  read  “fallen.” 
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Occupation. 


Apothecaries,  not  having  laboratories. . 

Arsenal 

Bakers 

, P>e  

, sea  biscuit 

Basket-makers  

Beer-shops  

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers  . . 
Brokers,  and  dealers  in  old  clothes 

Builders 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers  

Cane- dyer  

Caoutchouc  manufacturers 

Carpenters,  and  other  workers  in  wood 

Chandlers  . . 

, corn  . . . , 

, ship  

Charcoal  dealer 

Cheesemongers  

Chemists,  using  laboratories 

Churches  and  chapels 

Coachmakers 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  manufacturer 

Coffee-roaster  

Coffee-shops  and  chop-houses 

Colour  manufacturers 

Confectioners 

Cork-cutters 

Coopers 

Currier  and  leather-dresser 

Distillers  

, illicit 

, naphtha  

, tar  

Docks  

Drapers,  linen,  woollen,  and  mercers  . . 

Druggist,  wholesale  

Drysalters  

Dyers  

Eating-house  keepers 

Engineers,  mechanical 

Feather-dresser  

Firework-maker 

Founders  ..  

Fruiterer  

Furriers  and  skin-dyers  

Gas-works  

Glass-blower 

Glass  and  emery  paper-maker  . . 

Glue  manufacturer  

Granary  keeper  , . 

Grocers 

Hat-makers 

Hop-merchants  

Horsehair-merchants 

Hotels  and  club-houses  


Totally 

Destroyed 

Seriously 
1.  Damaged. 

Slightly 

Damaged. 

Total, 

i 

4 

3 

8 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

6 

IS 

21 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

0 

9 

15 

i 

8 

9 

18 

1 

7 

6 

14 

3 

7 

5 

15 

— 

1 

3 

4 

2 

9 

15 

28 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

2 

17 

25 

44 

— 

4 

12 

18 

2 

3 

2 

7 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

4 

5 



3 

1 

4 

— 

1 

5 

8 

— 

1 

2 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

8 

12 

20 

— 

2 

2 

4 

— 

4 

7 

11 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

10 

29 

— 

1 



1 

— 

2 

1 

3 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 

4 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 



1 

— 

2 

1 

3 

— 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 



1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

5 

1 

7 

1 

H 

— 

5 

2 

7 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

4 

4 
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Occupation. 

Totally 

Destroyed. 

Seriously 

Damaged. 

Slightly 

Damaged. 

Total. 

J spanners  

2 

i 

3 

Laundresses 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Leather,  patent,  manufacturer  . . 



1 

1 

Lucifer-match-makers 



2 

1 

3 

Maltsters  



I 

1 

2 

Manure,  dealers  in  





2 

2 

Marine  stores,  dealers  in  

1 

8 

6 

10 

Mast  and  block-makers  

— 



3 

3 

Mill,  steam  flour 

1 



1 

Milliners  and  dressmakers 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Musical  instrument-makers 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Oil  works  



1 

— 

1 

Oil  and  colourmen  



6 

7 

13 

Painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers.. 

— 

3 

2 

5 

Paper-stainers  

— 

_ 

3 

3 

Pasteboard-maker 

— 

1 

1 

Pawnbrokers 



2 



2 

Perfumer  



1 



1 

Pipe-maker 

1 





1 

Pork-butchers  

— 

1 

3 

4 

Printers,  letter-press 

— 

— 

4 

4 

, copper-plate  

, calico 

— 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Prison 





1 

1 

Private  dwellings 

2 

54 

215 

271 

Provision  merchants  

— 

2 

2 

4 

Public  buildings 

— 



2 

2 

Rag-merchants  

— 

1 

2 

3 

Railways  

— 

1 

2 

3 

Rope- makers 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Sack-makers 



1 

1 

2 

Sale-shops  and  offices 

1 

16 

i 39 

fid 

Saw-mills,  steam 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Schools 



T 

2 

3 

Ship-builders 

— 

i 

1 

2 

Ships  

— 

i 

6 

7 

— , steam 

Soot  merchant  

— 

i 



1 

_ 

1 

1 

Stables  



3 

13 

16 

Sugar  refiner 

— 

1 



1 

Tailors  . . . . 

— 

3 

9 

1 ^ 

Tallow  - melters,  wax  - chandlers,  and 
soap-boilers  

_ 

4 

4 

Tinmen,  braziers,  and  smiths 
Timber-merchants 

1 

5 

10 

16 

— 

1 

3 

4 

Tobacconists 

— 

4 

4 

8 

Toy-warehouses 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Umbrella-makers 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Under  repair,  or  building 

3 

4 

9 

16 

Unoccupied 

1 

1 

1 

O 

Upholsterers 

— 

3 

5 

8 

Varnish-makers 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Victuallers,  licensed  

1 

16 

27 

+4 

Warehouses 

— 

3 

3 

6 

— , Manchester  

— 

1 

3 

•4 

Waterproof  canvas-makers 

— 

5 

— 

5 

Weavers 

— 

1 

2 i 

3 
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Occupation. 

Totally 

Destroyed. 

Seriously 

Damaged. 

Slightly 

Damaged. 

l Total. 

Weavers,  mat 

1 

1 

Wharfingers 

— 

3 

6 

9 

Wine  and  spirit  merchants 

— 

2 

4 

6 

Workshop,  not  hazardous 

•— 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

36 

334 

614 

984 

The  daily  distribution  of  last  year’s  tires  was  as  follows  : 


Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

137 

140 

147 

149 

143 

136 

132 

Their  distribution  through  the  hours  of  day  and  night  have  been  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : 


First  hour. 

Second  hour. 

Third  hour. 

Fourth  hour. 

Fifth  hour. 

Sixth  hour. 

Seventh  hour. 

Eighth  hour. 

Ninth  hour. 

Tenth  hour. 

Eleventh  hour. 

Twelfth  hour. 

A.M. 

67 

D 

44 

32 

44 

30 

11 

18 

19 

20 

23 

21 

P.M. 

24 

21 

31 

25 

40 

43 

52 

65 

75 

76 

82 

59 

The  causes  of  fire,  so  far  as  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  have  been  the  following  : 


Accidents,  unforeseen,  and  for  the  most 


part  unavoidable  . . 7 

Apparel,  ignited  on  the  person  . . . . 7 

Areas,  lire  thrown  down  9 

Candles,  various  accidents  with  . . . . 95 

„ ignited  bed-curtains  . . . . 69 

„ „ window-curtains  ..  37 

Carelessness,  palpable  instances  of  . . 11 

Charcoal,  liot 1 

Children,  playing  with  fire 4 

„ „ „ lucifers  ..  6 

„ „ „ gunpowder..  1 

Cinders,  put  away  unextinguished  . . 15 

Coke,  put  away  hot  2 

Copper,  portable 1 

„ defective . . . . 8 

„ flues,  defective  13 


Fire-sparks 68 

„ kindled  on  hearths  9 

Fireworks,  letting  off 3 

Flues,  foul  and  ignited 31 

„ defective  and  overheated  . . . 42 

„ blocked  up 7 

„ hot  air . . . . 4 

Friction  of  machinery 2 

Fumigation,  incautious 3 

Furnaces,  heat  of 23 

Gas,  escape  of,  from  defective  fittings  . 79 

„ burning  too  high 19 

„ accidents  in  lighting 4 

Hearths,  defective 6 

Hot-plate  4 

Hot-water  pipe,  heat  from 1 

Intoxication  . 11 
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Lamps,  oil 9 

„ naphtha  . 4 

Lime,  slaking . . . . . G 

Linen,  drying  or  airing  before  fire  . . 30 

Locomotivea,  sparks  from 7 

Lucifer  matches,  accidents  in  making  . 2 

.»  .>  ».  » using..  7 

„ „ accidentally  ignited  13 

Naphtha,  distilling  2 

,,  accidentally  ignited  . . . . 4 

„ vapour  of,  accidentally  ignited  1 

Oil,  boiling  of 5 

Ovens,  defective  and  overheated. . ,.  10 

Pitch  and  tar,  heating  of 5 

Heading  in  bed 1 

Sealing-wax,  melting I 

Shavings,  loose  ignited 29 

Smoking  meat  ,,  1 

Spontaneous  ignition  of  coals  ..  .,  1 

„ ,,  cotton  waste  . . 3 

„ ,,  flocks 1 

„ ,,  greasy  rubbish. . 3 

» » hay 1 

,,  ,,  lamp-black  . . 7 

„ „ phosphorus  1 

,,  rags 2 

Steam-boilers,  heat  from  10 

Stills,  illicit 2 

Stoves,  improperly  set,  defective,  or 

overheated  35 

,,  charcoal  2 

» drying 13 

» gas  2 

„ ironing 2 

,,  pipe 8 

Sugar  boiling ’ 1 

Suspicious 17 

Tobacco,  unextinguished  35 

Wilful 23 

903 

Unknown  79 


982 

Not  only  in  the  number  of  fires  last  year, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding,  is  there  a 
remarkable  uniformity,  but  the  same  uni- 
formity obtains  in  a very  remarkable  man- 
ner with  reference  to  the  causes,  some  of 
them  being  precisoly  the  same,  and  but 
very  few  presenting  a wide  difference ; 
strikingly  confirming  the  remark  of  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  “ Among 
the  more  common  causes  of  fire  (such  as 
gas,  candles,  curtains  taking  fire,  children 
playing  with  fire,  stoves,  &c.),  it  is  remark- 
able how  uniformly  the  same  numbers 
occur  under  each  head  from  year  to  year. 
General  laws  obtain  as  much  in  small  as  in 
great  events.’’  In  the  case  of  “ linen  airing 


• December,  1854. 


before  fire,"  two  of  the  accidents  were 
caused  by  kittens  climbing  on  the  clothes- 
horse,  and  upsetting  it  into  the  fire.  In 
two  cases,  also,  the  “accidental  ignition  of 
lucifera”  was  occasioned  by  cats  throwing 
down  a pile  of  boxes.  The  continuous 
heavy  rain  the  last  week  of  October  occa- 
sioned one  fire  by  “ slaking  lime.”  The 
wilful  fires  of  the  year  have  been  numerous, 
while  several  of  them  have,  no  doubt,  been 
the  result  of  vindictive  feelings  ; others  ap- 
pear to  have  had  no  other  object  than 
getting  up  a conflagration,  for  the  sake  of 
the  trifling  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  few  shillings  paid  for  working  the  en- 
gines, property  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousand  pounds  being  recklessly  jeopard- 
ized for  this  object ; and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
bring  this  crime  home  to  any  of  the  perpe- 
trators. 

The  new  steam  floating  fire-engine,  de- 
scribed at  page  365  of  your  last  volume, 
has  been  completed,  and  placed  at  the 
moorings  off  Southwark-bridge.  The  for- 
mer steam  floating  engine,  after  being  tho- 
roughly repaired,  will  be  placed  in  the 
station  ofT  King’s-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  and 
the  hand-worked  engines  on  the  river  will 
have  become  things  of  the  past. 

Ill  Mr.  Braidwood’s  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Managers  of  the  London  Fire 
Establishment,  he  states  that  the  speed  of 
the  new  floating-engine,  with  the  jet  pro- 
peller, was,  “ at  the  second  trial  in  Long 
Reach,  above  eight  miles  per  hour;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  machinery 
gets  more  into  use  (and  we  know  better  how 
to  work  the  new  prineiple  of  propulsion), 
that  her  speed  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  fire-engines  work  beauti- 
fully ; their  estimated  power  was  1,428 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  At  a late 
trial,  they  threw  1,938  gallons  per  minute, 
through  four  IJ-inch  jets,  to  a height  of 
116  feet,  with  a fresh  breeze  blowing  at  the 
time ; and  there  was  power  to  spare,  which 
would  have  been  put  on,  but  for  fear  of 
bursting  the  hose.  The  steam-engines, 
also,  work  well.  The  nominal  power  is 
80-horse,  but  they  have  been  worked  up  to 
180-horse,  per  indicator,  with  only  90  lbs. 
pressure  of  steam.  They  can  be,  however, 
worked  safely  to  120  lbs.,  the  boilers  having 
been  proved  to  upwards  of  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure.” 

The  Building  Act  of  the  7th  and  Sth 
of  Queen  Victoria  contains  the  important 
enactment  that  " no  warehouse  shall  exceed 
200.000  cubic  feet  in  contents.”  “Fire,” 
observes  the  writer  before  quoted,  “ be- 
comes unmanageable  when  it  has  access  to 
large  stores  of  combustible  matter ; under 
such  circumstances  it  acquires  a • fortified 
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position,’  and  cannot,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  be  reduced  unless  by  an  early  sur. 
prise.  As  the  very  heart  of  London  is 
largely  ocoupied  with  Manchester  ware- 
houses full  of  the  most  inflammable  mate- 
rials, the  safety  of  the  capital  depends  upon 
this  restrictive  law.  The  Manchester  ware- 
housemen, nevertheless,  have  managed  to 
set  that  part  of  the  Act  at  defiance.  ‘ We 
escape  altogether,’  say  these  gentlemen, 

‘ the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  relative 
to  warehouses  as,  by  reason  of  our  breaking 
bulk,  our  places  of  business  are  not  mere 
storehouses.’  ” By  the  18th  and  19th  of 
Victoria,  cap.  122,  however,  this  evasion  has 
been  got  rid  of;  clause  27  limits  the  areas 
of  buildings,  enacting  that  “ Every  ware- 
house, or  other  building  used  either  wholly 
or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  Ma- 
nufacture, eontaining  more  than  216,000 
cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party  walls 
in  such  manner  that  the  contents  of  each 
division  thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  cubic  feet.”  The 
same  Act  also  contains  the  following  whole- 
some provisions: — “ No  pipe  for  conveying 
heated  air  or  steam  shall  be  fixed  nearer 
than  6 inches  to  any  combustible  material. 
No  pipe  for  conveying  hot  water  shall  be 
placed  nearer  than  3 inches  to  any  com- 
bustible materials.  No  pipe  for  conveying 
smoke  or  other  products  of  combustion 
shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  0 inches  to  any 
combustible  material.”  Another  trial  of 
the  ” Fire  Anuikilator,"  took  place  at 
Woolwich  last  year,  but  like  the  former  ones 
at  the  same  place,  it  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  seems  to  be  the  singular  fate  of  this  in- 
vention, to  fail  as  an  experiment,  while  it  is 
almost  always  successful  in  practice  I — a 
result  only  to  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  practical  applications  are 
legitimate — that  the  experimental  trials  are 
not  so ; and  this  is  pretty  near  tbe  truth  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Braidwood  reports, 
“ the  conduct  of  the  firemen  as  all  that 
could  be  wished,”  and  feels  compelled  to 
mention  “ the  very  able  and  efficient  services 
of  the  fortjnen,  Messrs.  Coif,  Fogo,  Hen- 
derson, and  Staples  j " an  expression  of 
approbation  which  tbe  committee  of  man- 
agement very  handsomely  endorsed,  by  a 
permanent  addition  to  their  salaries. 

13,  Angell-terrace,  Islington, 

Jan.  31,  1856. 

ON  THE  HARMONY  OF  THEORY 
AND  PRACTICE  IN  MECHANICS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  J.  MACQUORN  RANKING, 
C.E.,  F.R.S.S.,  L.  AND  E.,  ETC.* 

The  evil  influence  of  the  supposed  incon- 


sistency of  theory  and  practice  upon  specu- 
lative science,  although  much  leas  conspi- 
■ cuous  than  it  was  in  the  ancient  and  middle 
ages,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  traced.  This 
it  is  which  opposes  the  mutual  communi- 
cation of  ideas  between  men  of  science  and 
men  of  practice,  and  which  leads  scientific 
men  sometimes  to  employ,  on  problems 
that  can  only  be  regarded  as  ingenious  ma- 
thematical exeroises,  much  time  and  mental 
exertion  that  would  be  better  bestowed  on 
questions  having  some  connection  with  the 
arts,  and  sometimes  to  state  the  results  of 
really  important  investigations  on  practical 
subjects  in  a form  too  abstruse  for  ordinary 
use ; so  that  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  their  application  is  for  years 
lost  to  the  public ; and  valuable  practical 
prinoiples,  which  might  have  been  antici- 
ated  by  reasoning,  are  left  to  be  discovered 
y slow  and  costly  experience. 

But  it  is  on  the  praotice  of  mechanics 
and  engineering  that  the  influence  of  the 
great  fallacy  is  most  conspicuous  and  most 
fatal.  There  is  assuredly,  in  Britain,  no 
deficiency  of  men  distinguished  by  skill  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  materials  and 
work,  and  in  directing  the  operations  of 
workmen — by  that  sort  of  skill,  in  fact, 
which  is  purely  practical,  and  acquired  by 
observation  and  experience  in  business. 
But  of  that  scientifically  practical  skill 
which  produces  the  greatest  effect  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  material  and 
work,  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  too  many  cases  we  sec  the  strength  and 
the  stability  which  ought  to  be  given  by  tire 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a struc- 
ture supplied  by  means  of  clumsy  massive- 
ness, and  of  lavish  expenditure  of  material, 
labour,  and  money  ; and  the  evil  is  increased 
by  a perversion  of  the  public  taste,  which 
causes  works  to  be  admired,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fitness  for  their  purposes,  or  to 
the  skill  evinced  in  attaining  that  fitness, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  sixe  and  cost. 

With  respect  to  those  works  whioh,  from 
unscientific  design,*  give  way  during  or 
immediately  after  their  erection,  I shall  say 
little'i  for,  with  all  their  evils,  they  add  to 
our  experimental  knowledge,  and  convey  a 
lesson,  though  a costly  one.  But  a class  of 
structures  fraught  with  much  greater  evils 
exist  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
country — namely,  thoso  in  which  the  faults 
of  an  unscientific  design  have  been  so  far 
counteracted  by  massive  strength,  good 
materials,  and  careful  workmanship,  that  a 
temporary  stability  has  been  produced,  but 


the  Class  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  January  3,  1856.  (The 
whole  of  this  able  lecture  has  since  been  published 
by  R.  Griffin  and  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow.) 
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which  contain  within  themselves  sources 
of  weakness,  obvious  to  a scientific  exami- 
nation only,  that  must  inevitably  cause  their 
destruction  within  a limited  number  of 
years. 

Another  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  which 
arises  from  the  separation  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  persons,  possessed  of  an  inven- 
tive turn  of  mind  and  of  considerable  skill 
in  the  manual  operations  of  practical  me- 
chanics, are  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of 
scientific  principles  which  is  requisite  to 
prevent  their  being  misled  by  their  own 
ingenuity.  Such  men  too  often  spend  their 
money,  waste  their  lives,  and  it  may  be 
lose  their  reason  in  the  vain  pursuits  of 
visionary  inventions,  of  which  a moderate 
amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  ; and 
for  want  of  such  knowledge,  many  a man 
who  might  have  been  a useful  and  happy 
member  of  society,  becomes  a being  than 
whom  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
more  miserable. 

The  number  of  those  unhappy  persons — 
to  judge  from  the  patent-lists,  and  from 
some  of  the  mechanical  journals — must  be 
much  greater  than  is  generally  believed. 
The  most  absurd  of  all  their  delusions — that 
commonly  called  the  perpetual  motion,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  power — is,  in  various  forms,  the 
subject  of  several  patents  in  each  year. 
One  form  of  perpetual  motion,  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  which  weights  in  descending 
from  a certain  height  are  expected  to  per- 
form more  work  than  is  required  to  lift  them 
to  the  same  height  again,  was  made  the 
subject  of  two  different  patents  in  the 
course  of  the  year  which  has  just  elapsed. 

The  ill-success  of  the  projects  of  mis- 
directed ingenuity  has  very  naturally  the 
effect  of  driving  those  men  of  practical 
skill,  who,  though  without  scientific  know- 
ledge, possess  prudence  and  common 
sense,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  caution, 
and  of  inducing  them  to  avoid  all  experi- 
ments, and  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
careful  copying  of  successful  existing 
structures  and  machines  ; a course  which, 
although  it  avoids  risk,  would,  if  generally 
followed,  stop  the  progress  of  all  improve- 
ment A similar  course  has  sometimes, 
indeed,  been  adopted  by  men  possessed  of 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  skill : such 
men  having,  in  certain  cases,  from  defer- 
ence to  popular  prejudice,  or  from  a dread 
of  being  reputed  us  theorists,  considered  it 
advisable  to  adopt  the  worse  and  customary 
design  for  a work  in  preference  to  a better 
but  unusual  design. 

Some  of  the  evils  which  are  caused  by 
the  fallacy  of  an  incompatibility  between 


theory  and  practice  having  been  described, 
it  must  now  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present 
time  those  evils  show  a decided  tendency  to 
decline.  The  extent  of  intercourse,  and  of 
mutual  assistance,  between  men  of  science 
and  men  of  practice,  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  scientific  men,  and  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  practical  men,  have  been  for 
some  time  steadily  increasing;  and  that 
combination  and  harmony  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge — that  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes,  which  in  former  times  was  con- 
fined to  a few  remarkable  individuals,  now 
tends  to  become  more  generally  diffused. 
With  a view  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
that  kind  of  skill,  Chairs  were  instituted  at 
periods  of  from  fifteen  to  ten  years  ago,  in 
t)|f  two  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  the 
three  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway,  and  in  this  University  of 
Glasgow. 

• • • • 

It  being  admitted  that  theoretical  and 
practical  mechanics  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  depend  on  the  same  first 
principles,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the 
purposes  to  which  those  principles  are 
applied,  it  now  remains  to  be  considered  in 
what  manner  that  difference  affects  the 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  com- 
municating those  branches  of  science. 

Mechanical  knowledge  may  obviously  be 
distinguished  into  three  kinds;  purely  scien- 
tific knowledge,  purely  practical  knowledge, 
and  that  intermediate  kind  of  knowledge 
which  relates  to  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  practical  purposes,  and 
which  arises  from  understanding  the  har- 
mony of  theory  and  practice. 

The  objects  of  instruction  in  purely  scien- 
tific mechanics  and  physics  are,  first,  to 
produce  in  the  student  that  improvement  of 
the  understanding  which  results  from  the 
cultivation  of  natural  knowledge,  and  that 
elevation  of  mind  which  flows  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  order  of  the  universe ; 
and  secondly,  if  possible,  to  qualify  him  to 
become  a scientific  discoverer.  In  this 
branch  of  study  exactness  is  an  essential 
feature ; and  mathematical  difficulties  must 
not  be  shrunk  from  when  the  nature  of  the 
subject  leads  to  them.  The  ascertainment 
and  illustration  of  truth  are  the  objects ; 
and  structures  and  machines  are  looked 
upon  merely  as  natural  bodies  are  ; namely, 
as  furnishing  experimental  data  for  the 
ascertaining  of  principles  and  examples  for 
their  illustration. 

Instruction  in  purely  practical  know- 
ledge is  that  which  the  student  acquires  by 
his  own  experience  and  observation  of  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  enables  him 
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to  judge  of  the  quality  of  materials  and 
workmauship,  and  of  questions  of  conve- 
nience and  commercial  profit,  to  direct  the 
operations  of  workmen,  to  imitate  existing 
structures  and  machines,  to  follow  estab- 
lished practical  rules,  and  to  transact  the 
commercial  business  which  is  connected 
with  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  in- 
struction, which  connects  the  first  two,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  which  this  chair  was 
established,  relates  to  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes.  It 
qualifies  the  Btudent  to  plan  a structure  or  a 
machine  for  a given  purpose,  without  the 
necessity  of  copying  some  existing  exam- 
ple, and  to  adapt  his  designs  to  situations  to 
which  no  existing  example  affords  a parallel. 
It  enables  him  to  compute  the  theoretical  limit 
of  the  strength  or  stability  of  a structure, 
or  the  efficiency  of  a machine  of  a particu- 
lar kind — to  ascertain  how  far  an  actual 
structure  or  machine  fails  to  attain  that 
limit — to  discover  the  cause  of  such  short- 
comings— and  to  devise  improvements  for 
obviating  such  causes;  and  it  enables  him 
to  judge  how  far  an  established  practical 
rule  is  founded  on  reason,  how  far  on  mere 
custom,  and  how  far  on  error. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  in  the 
mode  of  treating  the  subjects,  by  which 
this  practical  scientific  instruction  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  instruction  for 
purely  scientific  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  universally 
admitted,  that  as  far  as  is  possible,  all  ma- 
thematical intricacy  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  original  discovery  of  a proposi- 
tion of  practical  utility,  by  deduction  from 
general  principles  and  from  experimental 
data,  a complex  algebraical  investigation  is 
often  not  merely  useful,  but  indispensable  ; 
but  in  expounding  such  a proposition  as  a 
part  of  practical  science,  and  applying  it  to 
practical  purposes,  simplicity  is  of  the  first 
importance : — and,  in  fact,  the  more 
thoroughly  a scientific  man  has  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  the  more  fully  does  he 
become  aware  of  this  truth — and,  I may 
add,  the  better  qualified  does  he  become  to 
free  the  exposition  and  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  from  mathematical  intri- 
cacy. I cannot  better  support  this  view 
than  by  referring  to  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
“Outlines  of  Astronomy” — a work  in 
which  one  of  the  most  profound  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  divesting  of  all  mathematical  intri- 
cacy the  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
that  natural  science  which  employs  the 
higher  mathematics  most. 

In  fact  the  symbols  of  algebra,  when  em- 
ployed in  abstruse  and  complex  theoretical 
investigations,  constitute  a sort  of  thought- 


saving machine,  by  whose  aid  a person 
skilled  in  its  use  can  solve  problems  re- 
specting quantities,  and  dispense  with  the 
mental  labour  of  thinking  of  the  quantities 
denoted  by  the  symbols,  except  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  operation.  In 
treating  of  the  practical  application  of  scien- 
tific principles,  an  algebraical  formula 
should  only  be  employed  when  its  short- 
ness and  simplicity  are  such  as  to  render  it 
a clearer  expression  of  a proposition  or  rule 
than  common  language  would  be,  and  when 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  thing 
represented  by  each  symbol  constantly  be- 
fore the  mind. 

Another  characteristic  by  which  instruc- 
tion in  practical  science  should  be  distin- 
guished from  purely  scientific  instruction, 
is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  calling  into  operation  a mental 
faculty  distinct  from  those  which  are  exer- 
cised by  theoretical  saience.  It  is  of  the 
following  kind  : 

In  theoretical  science,  the  question  is — 
What  are  we  to  think  ? and  when  a doubtful 
point  arises,  for  the  solution  of  which  either 
experimental  data  are  wanting,  or  mathe- 
matical methods  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, it  is  the  duty  of  philosophic  minds 
not  to  dispute  about  the  probability  of 
conflicting  suppositions,  but  to  labour  for 
the  advancement  of  experimental  inquiry 
and  of  mathematics,  and  await  patiently 
the  time  when  they  shall  be  adequate  to 
solve  the  question. 

But  in  practical  science,  the  question  is 
— What  are  we  to  do  ? — a question  which  in- 
volves the  necessity  for  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  some  rule  of  working.  In  doubtful 
cases,  we  cannot  allow  our  machines  and 
our  works  of  improvement  to  wait  for  the 
advancement  of  science ; and  if  existing 
data  are  insufficient  to  give  an  exact  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  that  approximate  solu- 
tion must  be  acted  upon  which  the  best 
data  attainable  show  to  be  the  most  proba- 
ble. A prompt  and  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  a practical  man,  in  the  right 
sense  of  that  term. 


A NEW  SPHYGMOSCOPE, 

OR  INSTRUMENT  FOR  INDICATING  THE 
MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

A paper,  communicated  by  G.  O.  Rees, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  descriptive  of  a new  sphyg- 
moscopc,  or  instrument  for  indicating  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
was  recently  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
by  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D.,  &c. 

The  sphygmoscope  consists  of  a small 
chamber  containing  spirits  of  wine  or  other 
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liquid,  provided  with  a thin  India-rubber 
wall,  where  it  ie  to  be  applied  to  the  cheat 
At  the  opposite  extremity  the  chamber 
communicates  with  a glass  tube,  which  rises 
to  some  height  above  the  level  of  the  cham- 
ber. Liquid  is  supplied  to  the  instrument 
until  it  stands  in  the  tube  a little  above  the 
level  of  the  chamber.  The  pressure  of  the 
column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  aots  upon  the 
elastic  or  yielding  wall  of  India-rubber  and 
causes  it  to  protrude.  This  protruding  part 
or  chest-piece  is  very  readily  affected  by 
external  impulse  ; it  yields  to  the  slightest 
touch,  and  being  pushed  inwards,  causes  a 
displacement  of  the  liquid  in  the  non-elastic 
chamber,  and  forces  a portion  of  liquid  up 
the  tube.  The  protruding  wall  of  India- 


rubber  is  driven  inwards  when  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  that  portion  of  the  chest 
which  is  struck  by  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  a rise  in  the  tube  takes  place.  When 
the  heart  retires,  the  India-rubber  wall, 
affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of 
liquid  in  the  lube,  is  pressed  beck,  follows 
the  chest,  and  permits  the  liquid  to  descend. 
The  degree  to  which  the  India-rubber  wall 
is  forced  in  by  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  de- 
noted by  a corresponding  rise  in  the  tube, 
and  the  amount  of  protrusion  of  the  India- 
rubber  wall  which  takes  place  when  the 
heart  retires  is  denoted  by  a corresponding 
fall  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  supplied  with 
a graduated  scale  to  denote  the  rise  and  fall 
with  exactitude.  The  glass  tube  is  provided 
at  the  top  with  some  contrivance,  such  as  a 
brass  screw  and  collar,  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  the  liquid  when  the  instrument  is  not  in 
use,  or  a bulb  with  an  orifice  may  be  sup- 
plied. When  employed,  the  glass  tube  is 
left  open  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  air 
to  and  fro. 

The  sphygmoscope  is  mounted  upon  a 
stand.  The  chamber  and  tube  are  fitted  to 
a horizontal  arm,  which  is  made  to  move  up 
and  down  so  as  to  carry  the  instrument  to 
the  desired  height  The  base  is  so  made  as 
to  secure  the  requisite  immobility. 

The  glass  tube  is  a foot  or  more  long,  and 


the  round  bore  is  about  the  one-eighth  part 
of  an  inch.  If  the  bore  be  much  larger,  the 
movement  will  be  inconsiderable  ; if  much 
lesa,  capillary  attraction  will  interfere  and 
prevent  free  motion. 

When  the  instrument  is  to  be  employed, 
mounted  upon  its  stand,  it  is  placed  upon  a 
firm  table  with  the  chamber  projecting  be- 
yond  it  The  person  whose  heart  is  to  be 
examined  is  seated  upon  a firm  chair,  with 
his  chest  erect  and  free  from  motion. 

The  duration  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
upon  the  oheat  ia  well  measured  by  this  in- 
strument : the  time  occupied  by  the  rise  is 
the  time  occupied  by  the  impulse. 

The  instrument,  placed  upon  the  heart, 
indicates  strokes  of  that  organ  which  are  so 
feeble  as  to  have  no  corresponding  pulse  at 
the  wrist 

No  pause  whatever  in  the  movement  of 
the  liquid  has  been  at  any  time  observed 
when  the  sphygmosoope  has  been  carefully 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  full  beat,  and 
fall  back  with  freedom.  This  would  go  to 
show  that  the  heart,  however  slow,  is  in 
constant  motion,  and,  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  many  physiologists,  enjoys  no  psuse. 

The  sphygmoscope  indicates  with  exacti- 
tude both  the  absolute  and  the  comparative 
influence  upon  the  heart,  of  food,  cordials, 
stimulants,  and  tonio  medicines.  It  does 
the  same  in  respect  to  depressing  causes, 
such  as  hunger,  cold,  and  sedatives. 

With  the  aid  of  this  instrument  the  fact 
is  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  great  when  the  pulse  is  small.  It 
is  found  also  that,  while  cold  at  the  surface 
and  extremities  may  depress  the  pulse,  the 
heart  may  remain  little  enfeebled,  or  even 
become  excited,  and  that  warmth  and  fric- 
tion applied  to  the  extremities  may  cause  an 
excited  pulse  without  there  being  any  ac- 
companying increased  force  of  the  heart. 

The  sphygmoscope  reduced,  deprived  of 
its  stand,  having  a level  elastic  wall  instead 
of  protruding  one,  and  having  a glass  tube 
with  an  almost  capillary  bore,  forms  a re- 
markably delicate  indicator  of  the  pulse.  It 
is  so  delicate  in  its  impressions  that  it  ia 
appreciably  affected  by  the  regurgitant  wave 
in  the  jugular  veins,  and  by  the  wave  in 
arteries  greatly  smaller  than  the  radial. 
From  its  nicety  in  manifesting  the  beat  of 
the  blood-wave,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  is 
oalled  the  hand-sphygtnosoope. 

By  means  of  this  hand  instrument  applied 
to  the  arteries,  a comparison  is  readily  made 
between  the  time  of  the  beat  of  the  heart 
and  the  rise  of  the  arteries  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  blood-ware. 
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FISKEN'S  PATENT  AGRICULTU- 
RAL APPARATUS. 

(Patent  dated  July  Id,  1855.) 

One  of  the  most  promising  arrangements 
of  apparatus  for  applying  steam  power  to 
agricultural  operations  is  that  recently 
brought  forward  by  Messrs.  D.  and  T.  R.  II.  J 
Fisken,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  which  con- 
sists in  transmitting  from  a steam  engine  or  j 
other  suitable  prime  mover,  in  the  manner 
hereafter  described,  the  necessary  power  for  ; 
working  two,  four,  or  more  ploughs,  or  other  j 
agricultural  implements  used  in  the  tillage 
of  land,  and  which  are  required  to  traverse 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land ; also,  in 
constructing  the  machinery  hereafter  de- 
scribed for  applying  the  power  so  trans- 
mitted. 

The  ploughs  or  other  implements  em- 
ployed are  supported  in  the  extremities 
of  forked  levers  which  are  connected  to  a 
slotted  lever  by  a bell  crank  and  connecting 
rod,  by  means  of  which  the  implements  are 
alternately  raised  out  of,  or  lowered  into 
the  land,  so  that  while  one  set  is  in  action, 
the  set  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bell  crank 
is  out  of  work.  The  power  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  ploughs  is  communicated 
through  an  endless  screw,  which  gears  into 
a toothed  quadrant  carried  upon  the  axis  of 
the  slotted  lever.  The  power  from  the  steam 
engine  or  other  prime  mover  is  transmitted 
to  the  machine  by  an  endless  rope  of  a 
sufficient  length  to  suit  the  length  of  the 
field  and  the  distance  of  the  motive-power 
engine.  This  rope  passes  under  a small 
guide  pulley  or  sheave,  and  over  a large 
driving  wheel,  upon  the  axis  of  which  are 
keyed  two  toothed  pinions,  in  one  of  which 
a less  number  of  teeth  is  cut  than  in  the 
other.  These  pinions  gear  into  other  and 
similar  pinions,  and  serve  to  impart  motion 
to  a spur  wheel,  upon  the  axis  of  which  is 
keyed  a drum,  round  which  a strong  wire 
rope  or  chain  is  partially  wound.  This  wire 
rope  or  chain,  after  passing  under  two  guide 
pulleys,  is  fastened  at  each  end  to  anchors 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  field  or  piece  of  land 
to  he  ploughed  or  otherwise  operated  upon. 

When  tne  endless  rope  is  set  in  motion, 
the  resulting  action  of  the  drum  against 
the  wire  rope  or  chain  causes  the  machine 
with  the  ploughs  or  other  implements  to  be 
drawn  across  the  field.  When  the  machine 
has  arrived  at  one  side  of  the  land  and  the 
furrows  are  ploughed,  then  that  set  of 
ploughs  which  has  been  in  work  is  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  whole  machine 
is  shifted  aside  through  a distance  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  ploughs  in  work ; that  is 
to  say,  if  there  are  two  series  of  ploughs 
used  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  then  the 


machine  is  shifted  the  breadth  of  two  fur- 
rows, and  the  opposite  set  of  ploughs  is 
lowered  into  the  land.  Then  by  reversing 
the  revolution  of  the  spur  wheel  by  a suit- 
able arrangement  of  reversing  gear  herein- 
after described,  the  drum  carrying  the  wire 
rope  or  chain  is  caused  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  ploughs  or  other 
implements  are  caused  to  traverse  to  the 
other  side  of  the  piece  of  land.  The  action 
of  the  machine  is  then  again  reversed  and 
again  caused  to  traverse  to  the  opposite 
aide  of  thej  land,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  or  ’any  required  portion  of  the  land 
is  worked.  The  platforms  of  the  an- 
chors have  fixed  to  them  hollow  iron 
pillars,  in  which  revolve  light  upright 
spindles,  having  on  the  top  of  them  sheaves 
or  pulleys,  round  which  the  endless  rope 
passes.  At  about  the  central  part  of 
the  anchor  platform  is  a small  capstan 
barrel,  to  which  the  wire  rope  is  attached. 
On  the  axis  of  this  barrel  is  keyed  a 
ratchet  wheel  into  which  a pall  takes  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  wire  rope  always 
tight.  A winch,  driven  by  power  transmit- 
ted from  the  prime  mover,  as  hereafter  ex 
plained,  is  used  to  transport  the  anchor  so 
as  to  keep  the  endless  hemp  cord  and  the 
wire  rope  always  opposite  to  the  machine 
while  the  latter  is  travelling.  The  lower 
part  of  the  anchor  is  sunk  in  a furrow , 
while  a long  piece  of  timber,  which  carries 
the  hind  bearing  wheels,  projects  on  that  side 
of  the  anchor  which  is  towards  the  land 
under  operation,  and  serves  to  steady  the 
anchor.  The  bearing  wheels  are  placed  at 
each  end  of  the  anchor  to  prevent  it,  when 
being  shifted,  from  digging  into  the  land. 
A small  flying  capstan  is  used  for  taking 
up  the  slack  of  the  endless  hemp  rope.  In 
order  ,to  steer  the  ploughing  machine  we 
make  uso  of  guide  wheels,  worked  by  an 
eccentric  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  incline  the 
axes  of  the  wheels  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  ia  desired  to  guide  the 
machiue. 


HEWITT’S  PATENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  PUMPS. 

(Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy 
the  inconveniences  experienced  in  sinking 
shafts  where  water  is  found  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  render  the  use  of  pumps  indis- 
pensable. According  to  one  arrangement 
that  has  heretofore  been  adopted  in  some 
cases,  a telescopic  pipe  is  introduced  un- 
derneath the  clack  at  the  slide-gland,  thus 
causing  much  delay  in  the  sinking.  This 
is  what  is  called  a slide-lift.  When  with 
this  arrangement  a fresh  length  of  pipe  has 
to  be  put  on,  the  slide-gland  is  then  not 
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less  than  19  feet  below  the  bucket,  and  this 
accounts  for  ita  causing  the  extra  labour  in 
the  sinking,  it  being  necessary  to  clay  the 
slide-gland  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering 
through  it. 

Another  arrangement  is  also  used  during 
sinking,  called  a running  lift.  In  this 
arrangement  the  pipes  are  put  on  at  the 
top,  and  the  whole  column  of  pipes  sinks 
with  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  When  a nine- 
feet  pipe  is  put  on,  the  delivery  of  the  water 
must  take  place  at  least  14  feet  above  the 
place  where  the  water  passes  off.  The  14 
feet  column  of  water  is  conducted  down  to 
the  lower  level  by  a water  bag  made  of 
leather,  and  at  times  this  bag  accidentally 
drags  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  level,  and  the 
water  pours  upon  the  men  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  A great  improvement  was  effected 
in  the  running  lift  by  suspending  the  co- 
lumn of  pump-pipes  by  large  screws  at- 
tached to  wood  rods  pressed  together  with 
clamps,  the  screws  being  run  out  as  the 
pumps  are  required  to  be  lowered.  This 
lift  can  be  used  only  when  the  pumping 
beam  is  at  least  14  feet  above  the  delivery 
place.  Sometimes  the  running  lifts  are 
used  without  the  screws,  but  this  causes 
more  danger  to  tbe  sinkers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

The  inconveniences  incidental  to  these 
arrangements  are  obviated  by  this  invention, 
which  consists  in  applying  a slide  or  tele- 
scopic pipe  at  the  top  of  the  column  of  pump- 
oipes,  or  anywhere  above  the  clack.  It 
may,  for  instance,  be  taken  down  towards 
the  working  barrel,  if  thought  desirable.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  slide  equal  to  that  of 
the  common  pipes  of  the  pump,  to  allow 
the  bucket  to  pass  through.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  pipes  can  always  be  put  on 
in  the  day-time ; whereas  in  the  old  slide 
and  running  lifts  the  pipes  must  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  sinking  has  been  lowered 
9 feet,  or  the  length  of  a pipe. 


THE  WAGES  OF  ARTIZANS  IN  THE 
ROYAL  DOCKYARDS.* 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  the  chief  engineer 
of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  are  very  im- 
portant, because  if  a superior  officer  of  a 
dockyard  is  likely  to  state  the  case  with  a 
bias  in  favour  of  either  the  artizans  or  the 
government,  the  artizans  would  certainly 


* Since  the  publication  of  our  former  article  upon 
this  subject,  the  Admiralty  have  raised  the  pay  of 
the  shipwrights  for  such  of  their  work  as  cannot 
he  measured,  and  which  was  before  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  only  per  day. 


not  [be  the  favoured  parties.  Mr.  Murray 
is  quite  right  when  he  says  that,  in  naming 
la.  per  day  as  the  average  sum  by  which  the 
wages  of  shipwrights  in  the  Royal  yards 
fall  below  those  of  shipwrights  in  private 
yards,  he  " understates  rather  than  overstates 
their  case.”  An  average  of  2a.  per  day 
would  be  a much  more  correct  estimate.  In 
all  other  respects  Mr.  Murray’s  remarks  de- 
serve all  confidence : 

“ From  the  tenor  of  those  parts  of  the 
debate  of  the  14th  instant  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Superannuation  Bill  which  referred  to 
the  artizans  of  the  dockyards  it  is  evident,” 
says  Mr.  Murray,  “ that  a misconception  pre- 
vails as  to  their  not  being  subject  to  a dimi- 
nution of  their  pay  on  account  of  their  being 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  a pension. 
Having  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  employment  of  men  in  engine-making 
and  shipbuilding,  before  I entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Admiralty,  my  testimony  as  to 
the  comparative  remuneration  of  such  work- 
men in  government  and  in  private  service 
will,  perhaps,  be  accepted. 

“ The  working  shipwrights  and  other  work- 
men on  the  establishment  of  the  dockyards 
receive  pensions,  the  highest  rate  being 
£24  per  annum  ; they  also  receive  half- pay 
under  the  name  of  ‘ hurt  money,’  during 
such  time  as  they  may  be  unable  to  work 
on  account  of  any  injury  they  may  receive 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty ; while  those 
under  private  masters  possess  neither  of 
those  advantages.  In  consideration  of  these 
two  advantages,  and  in  order  that  the  govern, 
ment  may  meet  the  expenditure  entailed 
by  them,  the  artizans  are  paid  at  a low  rate 
of  wages ; the  shipwrights  are  paid  (and  I 
understate  rather  overstate  their  case)  Is. 
per  day  less  than  shipwrights  in  private 
yards,  taking  the  average  rate  of  wages 
throughout  the  whole  country ; and  this 
loss,  or  diminution,  or  deduction,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  amounts  to 
£15  12s.  per  annum. 

11  By  our  accounts  it  is  shown  that  a few 
shillings  per  annum  from  each  man  would 
cover  the  ‘ hurt  money,’  no  aick  money 
being  paid  by  the  Government ; and  from 
the  tables  of  good  insurance  offices  it  will 
be  found  that  a man  of  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  can  obtain  £100,  payable 
to  himself  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  to  his 
representatives  if  he  diea  before  that  age, 
for  the  sum  of  £2  12s.  per  annum,  or  tid. 
per  day  off  his  wages.  Reckoning  the 
value  of  money  at  eight  per  cent,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  to  purchase  an  annuity,  £300 
cash  to  him  at  that  age  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  Government  pension  of  £20  or 
£24.  He  could  therefore  obtain  for  an 
annual  payment  of  £7  10*.,  instead  of 
£15  12*.,  as  kept  back  from  him  by  the 
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Government,  not  only  this  sum  for  himself 
in  his  old  age,  but,  in  the  event  of  his  esrly 
death,  it  would  be  payable  to  his  widow  or 
children,  or  any  representative.  This  class 
of  pensioners,  therefore,  pay  for  their  own 
pensions,  if  these  statements  be  correct ; 
and  I should  not  venture  to  ask  a place  for 
them  in  your  oolumns  if  I had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  workmen  under  my 
charge,  whom  it  has  been  my  desire  to 
induce  to  provide  for  themselves  in  their  old 
age  upon  these  principles,  the  men  of  the 
steam  factories  being  engaged  at  the  market 
rate  of  wages,  and  not  entitled  to  any  pen- 
sions. 

“ It  is  true  that  in  the  event  of  being  dis- 
abled in  the  service  before  sixty,  the  Govern- 
ment artisan  has  the  further  advantage  of  a 
pension ; but  'these  cases  are  so  few  that 
they  would  not  affect  the  money  question ; 
and  in  private  manufactories,  if  a man  lose 
a leg  or  an  arm,  a situation  as  porter,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  is  generally  found 
for  him.  Constant  and  steady  employment 
tends  to  induce  good  men  to  remain  in 
Government  employment ; but  for  this  they 
have  to  pay  the  other  6 d.  per  day. 

“ As  to  the  argument  that  the  number  of 
applications  for  situations  is  a proof  that 
civil  servants  are  sufficiently  well  paid,  the 
plain  answer  is  that  the  higher  the  pay  the 
better  men  will  you  get  and  keep ; and  if 
any  office  is  not  sufficiently  well  paid,  you 
will  only  get  inferior  and  inefficient  men, 
and  plenty  of  these  are  always  to  be  had  for 
any  place  at  any  salary." 


RANSOME’S  PATENT  FILTERS. 

Messrs.  Ransome  and  Co.,  of  Ipswich 
and  Westminster,  have  recently  brought 
forward  a variety  of  improved  filters,  in 
which  two  most  important  purifying  pro- 
cesses— filtration  by  ascension,  and  the  use 
of  reduced  charcoal — are  introduced. 

Of  the  advantages  of  filtration  by  ascen- 
sion it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that, 
by  it  the  heavier  impurities'contained  in  water 
or  other  fluid,  which  are  carried  downward 
by  the  action  of  gravitation,  instead  of  being 
deposited  in  and  clogging  up  the  filtering 
medium,  are  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  a chamber  from  which  they  may  be  readily 
removed,  and  consequently,  filters  con- 
structed upon  this  principle  will  keep  in 
order  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  cost  less  for  renewal. 

The  great  efficacy  of  charcoal  as  a purifier 
was  never  so  well  understood  as  at  present, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  it  as  a filtering  medium  has  not 
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been  delayed.  The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  one  of  many  useful  methods  in 
which  it  is  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  ascending  motion  of  the  fluid,  by  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  Co.,  in  the  construction  of 
filters.  A is  a layer  of  coarse  grit ; B,  one 
of  fine  sand ; C,  a slab  of  a species  of  porous 
stone  (patented  by  the  same  firm,  aod  used 


very  extensively,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  filtering  substances) ; D, 
a bed  of  animal  charcoal ; E,  the  filtered 
water,  and  F,  the  unfiltered  water.  This 
construction  of  filter  is  very  light  and  por- 
table, and  free  from  liability  to  fracture. 

We  have  not  space  for  detailing  the  va- 
rious forms  of  filters  manufactured  by  the 
inventors ; nor  does  it  fall  within  our  pre- 
sent object  to  do  so,  as  we  desire  simply  to 
direct  attention  to  a class  of  important  arti- 
cles to  which  great  improvements  have  been 
applied. 


TYERMAN’S  PATENT  HOOP-IRON 
BOND  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Tyerman,  architect,  of  Weymoulh- 
street,  London,  recently  patented  a very 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  a very  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  bond  iron  used 
for  building  purposes.  His  invention  con- 
sists “ in  subjecting  hoop-iron  or  strips  ot 
other  metal  to  certain  mechanical  processes, 
which  will  produce  on  the  edges  or  surfaces, 
or  on  either  or  both  of  them,  a rough  or 
jagged,  or  notched,  or  perforated,  or  undu- 
lating, or  rasp-like,  or  spikey  effect,  or 
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other  6u oh  like  method  or  methods,  whereby 
an  additional  key,  tie,  or  hold  may  be  made 
upon  or  with  the  matters  or  substances 
brought  in  connection  therewith,  or  which 
may  become  imbedded  thereon.”  There 
are  several  modes  of  effecting  this  object, 
but  that  which  is  preferred  is  to  use  the 
ordinary  hoop.iron,  and  to  have  the  edges 


cut  or  notched  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth 
part  or  thereabouts  of  the  width  of  the  hoop- 
iron,  at  intervals  of  about  12  inches,  on 
alternate  sides ; the  cuts  or  notches  not 
being  opposite  each  other,  and  one  or  both 
of  the  parts  cut  being  turned  in  succession 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  with  the  surfaces. 
Fig.  1 is  a plan,  and  fig.  2 an  enlarged  sec- 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 

tion  of  the  bond,  showing  the  position  and 
form  of  the  claws.  These  claws,  or  pro- 
jections, on  the  iron  bond,  after  becoming 
imbedded  in  the  materials  of  a building, 
prevent  the  sliding  or  working  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  thus  contribute  greatly 


to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  i 


PRICES  OF  MEAT  AND  BREAD. 


We  gather  from  a report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works,  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  price  of  bread  and  meat,  in  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent.  The  list  is  made  up  for  the  last  fortnight 
of  January.  Meat  per  kilogramme  (equal  to  rather  more  than  2 lbs.  Soz.) 


Bread. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton.  1 

Bread.  Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton, 

c. 

P. 

c. 

F. 

c. 

p. 

c. 

C.  F. 

c. 

V. 

c. 

p. 

c. 

Paris  ... 

65 

42 

1 

90 

1 

53 

Seville  

61  1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

02 

91 

2 

01 

1 

83 

Cadiz 

GO  1 

65 

1 

70 

Glasgow  

60 

1 

84 

1 

72 

Barcelona 

75  1 

40 

1 

82 

1 

82 

Newcastle 

60 

78 

1 

78 

1 

66 

Nice  

. 60  1 

30 

1 

50 

1 

35 

Kdlnburgh  .... 

56 

1 

82 

1 

70 

Leghorn  

. 59  1 

26 

1 

68 

1 

40 

63 

46 

1 

54 

1 

75 

. 61  0 

1 

76 

69 

2 

11 

1 

48 

70  1 

30 

1 

76 

69 

2 

12 

1 

48 

66 

28 

1 

32 

1 

44 

. 87  1 

Oporto  

02 

1 

52 

1 

29 

Philadelphia 

. 60  1 

91 

1 

24 

0 

96 

IMPROVED  RAILWAY  CHAIR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the 

Sir, — I enclose  a plan  for  a chair  of  per- 
manent way.  It  consists  of  two  cast-iron 
chairs,  one  fitting  into  the  other,  the  outside 
one  being  permanently  secured  to  the  sleep- 
ers, the  one  intended  for  the  inside  being 
then  placed  in  the  fixed,  or  outside  one;  a holt 
being  placed  at  the  end  through  which  the 
inside  one  enters,  to  prevent  its  egress,  a 
raised  ledge  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
outside  chair  for  the  same  purpose.  I have 
two  objects  in  view  in  this  plan.  First,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
Bleepers  when  new  rails  are  required  ; and 
secondly,  to  render  the  rails  more  secure 
than  they  are  by  the  system  of  using  wooden 
wedges  at  present  in  practice.  I is  the  rail ; 

2 2,  the  inside  chair  ; 3 3,  the  outside  or  fixed 
chair  | 4,  a bolt  to  secure  the  inside  chair ; 


Mechanics ’ Magazine . 

5 5,  bolts  to  secure  the  outside  chair  to  the 
sleepers. 

Whether  the  plan  I propose  would  effect 
those  two  things  I cannot  say.  I only  sug- 
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of  for  some  time.  I hope  it  will  cotne  under 
the  notice  of  “ Engineer,”  as  I have  no 
doubt  he  will  give  his  opinion  on  the  plan  I 
propose.  Should  you  have  room  in  your 
columns,  the  insertion  of  the  above  will 
much  oblige. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

John  H.  Alley. 

Belfast,  February  IS,  1850. 

TURNING  RIMS  ON  CIRCULAR 
PLATES. 

To  the  Editor  (if  the  Mechanics * Magazine. 

Sib, — In  my  business,  which  ia  rather 
extensive,  I use  small  machines  for  turning 
up  a rim  on  circular  tin  plates  j but  for 
large  vessels  this  rim  should  be  half  an  inch 
deep,  which  the  machines  I have  will  not 
turn  up.  I have  seen  a tin  water  meter, 
which  has  a rim  half  an  inch  deep  on  an 
18-inch  diameter,  and  which  is  evidently 
turned  up  by  a machine.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  inform  me  where  I can  procure 
such  a machine,  and  the  price,  I shall 
esteem  it  a favour. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Joseph  Abbott. 

Mount-street,  Nottingham, 

Feb.  16,  1850. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Hamilton,  F.  Improvements  in  adjust- 
ing the  top  cards  or  flats  of  certain  carding 
engines.  Patent  dated  July  14,  1855.  (No. 
1585.) 

This  invention  is  applicable  chiefly  to 
“ Evan  Leigh’s  Patent  Carding  Engines.” 
The  claim  is  the  use  of  a block,  and  a re- 
gulating set  screw,  or  any  equivalent 
agents,  for  adjusting  the  distance  between 
the  top  cards  or  flats  and  the  main  cylinders 
of  such  engines. 

Sadleir,  T.  An  improvement  in  apparatus 
for  heating  liquids.  Patent  dated  July  14, 
1855.  (No.  1586.) 

This  invention  consists  in  inserting  a 
hollow  vertical  chamber,  open  at  top  and 
bottom,  in  or  about  the  centre  of  any  vessel 
suitable  for  heating  liquids,  and  in  placing 
therein  a basket  or  case  containing  charcoal 
or  other  similar  heating  medium  which  will 
create  little  or  no  smoke.  Apertures  are 
provided  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  or 
case  for  the  admission  of  air. 

Burke,  F.  Improvements  in  obtaining  or 
preparing  the  fibres  of  the  plantain,  banana, 
aloe,  and  other  vegetables,  for  various  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Patent  dated  July  14, 
1855.  (No.  1587.) 

This  invention  consists  in  submitting  the 
vegetable  substances  to  the  action  of  beaters 
or  projections  fixed  upon  the  periphery  of  a 
revolving  drum,  roller,  or  cylinder,  so  that 


the  fibres  may  be  separated  from  the  other 
vegetable  matters  with  which  they  may  be 
combined  or  mixed.  The  platform  or  apron 
upon  which  the  vegetable  matters  arc 
placed  is  covered  with  leather  or  other  soft 
material. 

Atkinson,  E.  S.  Apparatus  for  condens- 
ing or  absorbing  muriatic  acid  gas  from  the 
furnaces  or  kilns  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  Patent  dated  July  14, 
1855.  (No.  1588.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  and 
adaptation  to  such  furnaces  or  kilns  of  cer- 
tain apparatus  placed  between  the  furnace 
or  kiln  and  the  chimney  shaft,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  vapours  into  a con- 
denser containing  water,  the  object  being 
to  collect  the  muriatic  gas  instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  escape  as  heretofore. 

Tayler,  W.  H.  Improvements  in  herme- 
tically sealing  preserve  canisters  and  other 
vessels  by  means  of  a new  arranged  screw  cap 
and  fittings.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  16,  1855.  (No.  1590.) 

Claim. — The  method  of  hermetically  seal- 
ing or  closing  preserve  canisters  and  other 
vessels  by  the  use  of  a screw  cap  or  cover 
provided  with  a gasket  or  washer  of  vul- 
canized caoutchouc  or  other  elastic  mate- 
rial, the  lower  edge  of  the  said  screw  cap  or 
cover  entering  an  annular  trough  containing 
a cement,  which,  after  being  fused  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  hermetically  seals  the  screw 
cap  or  cover  upon  the  canister  or  vessel. 

Keoazzoli,  A.  Impelling  railway  carri- 
ages up  ascents.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  July  16,  1855.  (No.  1591.) 

For  enabling  a locomotive  with  its  train 
to  ascend  steep  gradients  on  a line  of  rail- 
way, a cylinder,  having  on  its  circumfe- 
rence two  helices  which  form  a double 
threaded  screw,  is  placed  under  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  boiler,  and  when  put  in 
motion  by  steam  from  the  engine,  gears  with 
a series  of  circular  posts  or  horizontal 
pulleys  placed  between  the  line  of  rails, 
which  pulleys  or  posts  act  as  a female 
threaded  screw. 

Gavioli,  L.  A new  or  improved  musical 
instrument  called  clavi-accord.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  July  16,  1855. 
(No  1592.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  musical 
wind-instruments  with  bellows,  and  consist, 
first,  of  a novel  contrivance  by  which  the 
bellows  are  actuated  by  a part  of  the  hand 
or  hands,  whilst  the  same  are  playing  on  the 
key-board;  also  of  a novel  arrangement  of 
the  keys ; and,  lastly,  of  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  by  which  it 
is  rendered  very  portable,  and  a great  extent 
of  notes  is  obtained  within  a very  small 
volume, 

Pascal,  J.  B.  Certain  improvements  in 
obtaining  motive  power,  (A  communica- 
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tion.)  Patent  dated  July  16,  1855.  (No. 
1593.) 

This  invention  consists  : — 1.  In  a system 
of  generating  apparatus  hermetically  closed, 
in  which  combustion  is  effected  by  means  of 
air  blown  either  from  beneath  or  from  above 
the  fuel,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
latter,  and  whatever  may  be  the  pressure 
existing  in  the  generators.  2.  In  producing 
inside  the  apparatus  a mixture  heated  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  consisting  of  air, 
steam,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion, &c.  3.  In  constructing  vaporising 

surfaces  with  metal  substances,  connected 
to  each  other  so  as  they  may  dilate  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  and  thereby  break  the 
incrustations  or  sediments  caused  by  the 
evaporating  of  water,  &c. 

Tuck,  T.  H.  Improvements  in  blowing - 
apparatus,  and  other  apparatus  and  engines 
in  which  air  and  other  ela:tic  fluids  are  used '. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  July  16, 
1855.  (No.  1594.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  aper- 
tures in  the  pipes  or  conduits  through  which 
air  aud  other  elastic  fluids  are  intended  to 
pass,  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  air  or  other  elastic  fluid 
through  such  apertures  into  the  said  pipes 
or  conduits  during  the  passage  of  the  air 
or  other  elastic  fluids  through  them,  and 
thereby  increase  the  effect  of  the  latter  for 
whatever  purpose  they  may  be  employed. 

Newman,  J.  and  W.  Whittle.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture' of  axles.  Pa- 

tent dated  July  16,  1855.  (No.  1595.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  ma- 
nufacturing hollow  axles  with  solid  journals, 
and  with  one  or  more  diametrical  bars  or 
radial  supports  running  longitudinally 
through  the  interior  to  strengthen  their 
tubular  form,  whilst  extreme  lightness  is 
obtained.  2.  In  constructing  solid  axles 
upon  the  same  principle,  such  axles  having 
the  longitudinal  bar  before  named  running 
through  their  entire  length. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improved  mechanism 
for  operating  the  shuttles  of  looms.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  July  16,  1855. 
(No.  1597.) 

This  improvement  consists  simply  in 
using  a picker  staff  to  drive  the  shuttle, 
hung  in  the  usual  way,  but  so  that  its  action 
on  the  shuttle  shall  cease  when  it  has  reached 
a perpendicular  position. 

Laroche,  P.  Improvements  in  rotatory 
steam  engines.  Patent  dated  July  17,  1855. 
(No.  1598.) 

Claim. — “ A system  of  moveable  wings  as 
applied  to  rotatory  steam  engines,  whether 
such  wings  be  put  in  motion  by  a fixed  or 
moveable  eccentric,  or  by  any  other  piece 
or  portion  of  machinery  whatsoever.” 

Salaville,  S.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  airing  and  preserving  grain,  seeds,  apples, 


potatoes,  hops,  and]  other'  similar  articles  in 
granaries,  warehotises,  and  ships.  Patent 
dated  July  17,  1855.  (No.  1601.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  arrangement 
of  perforated  pipes,  which  are  laid  below 
the  materials  to  be  preserved,  and  through 
which  currents  of  air  are  forced  by  fans  or 
otherwise. 

[Nos.  1603,  1604,  and  1608,  which  should 
appear  here,  will  be  given  first  in  next 
week’s  Number.] 

Reilly,  J.  Improvements  in  bending  or 
shaping  iron  hoops  for  casks.  Patent  dated 
July  18,  1855.  (No.  1612.) 

This  invention  consists  in  rolling  hoop 
iron  in  a cold  state,  so  as  to  stretch  it  along 
one  edge,  to  give  it  the  form  required  for 
fitting  round  the  curve  of  the  cask  when  it 
is  formed  into  hoops. 

Toye,  C.  Improvements  in  looms  for  wear- 
ing pile  and  terry  fabrics.  Patent  dated 
July  18,  1855.  (No.  1613.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to 
such  looms  two  frames,  one  of  which  carries 
an  adjusting  bar,  and  has  placed  in  it  a 
series  of  wires  or  dents  with  blanks  or  stops 
between  them,  while  the  other  has  placed 
in  it  a carrier  heddle.  These  frames  are 
placed  between  the  reed  and  the  ordinary 
heddles,  to  regulate  the  distance  between 
the  foundations  of  double  woven  fabrics, 
and  thus  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  piles 
or  terries  of  such  fabrics.  Also  in  adding 
to  such  a loom  a terry  wire  or  wires,  and 
apparatus  for  working  the  same,  by  which 
two  looped  or  terry  fabrics  may  be  simul- 
taneously produced. 

Smith,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel-wire  for  musical  instruments, 
sewing-needles,  and  other  purposes.  Patent 
dated  July  18,  1855.  (No.  1614.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  shorten 
the  time  during  which  the  wire  is  retained 
at  a high  temperature,  and  subjected  to  the 
injurious  action  of  the  gases  generated  in 
the  furnace  in  conducting  the  annealing 
process.  The  wire  is  passed  in  a string 
throusrh  the  furnace,  and  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat  evolved  therefrom,  allowing  it 
only  to  remain  there  sufliciently  long  to 
obtain  the  heat  desired ; and  for  this  purpose 
the  furnace  is  provided  with  a hole  or  holes 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  wire  into  and  from  it 

Trapp,  T.  Ah  improvement  in  connecting 
and  disconnecting  screw  propeller  and  other 
shafts.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
July  18,  1855.  (No.  1615.) 

This  invention  consists  in  fitting  to  the 
ends  of  two  shafts,  which  it  may  be  required 
to  connect  and  disconnect,  discs,  or  collars, 
or  rings,  and  keys  or  wedges,  and  in  causing 
the  connection  or  disconnection  of  the  shafts 
by  tightening  or  loosening  the  keysor  wedges 
at  any  portion  of  the  revolution  of  either  shaft 
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Ellis,  J.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  ammonia,  charcoal, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  naphtha.  Patent 
dated  July  18,  1855.  (No.  1616.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus of  the  following  construction: — 
First,  an  apparatus  composed  of  three  re- 
torts set  in  brickwork,  a separate  pipe  lead- 
ing from  each  to  a condenser  kept  immersed 
in  cold  water.  A pipe  extends  from  the 
condenser  to  a vat,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
valve  for  the  escape  of  overcharged  gas  as  it 
passes  from  the  condenser  into  the  vat.  The 
condensed  products  are  afterwards  removed 
to  the  second  apparatus,  where  they  are 
distilled,  the  result  being  crude  naphtha  and 
ammonia,  which  are  passed  from  the  end  of 
a worm  into  a portable  receiver  so  con- 
structed as  to  separate  the  naphtha  from  the 
ammonia.  The  naphtha  is  then  placed  in 
a large  vat,  and  well  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime  (about  1 part  acid  to  2+  of 
iime),  and  is  then  pumped  into  a third 
apparatus,  in  connection  with  which  is  a 
steam  pipe,  the  use  of  the  steam  being  to 
rectify,  wash,  and  force  the  naphtha  into  an 
adjoining  compartment,  where  the  process 
of  washing,  8tc.,  is  again  repeated  as  before. 
By  employing  several  such  compartments, 
it  may  be  still  further  purified.  It  then 
passes  through  the  worm,  and  the  product 
is  pure  naphtha.  The  impure  ammonia  is 
placed  in  an  ordinary  still  set  in  brickwork, 
and  the  process  of  repeated  distillation  is 
conducted. 

Bell,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  warp  fabrics.  Patent  dated  July  18, 
1855.  (No.  1618.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  or- 
namented fabrics,  when  three  or  more  full 
sets  of  threads  are  employed  to  the  needles, 
by  applying  additional  threads  of  different 
colours  to  those  of  the  ground  or  body  of 
the  fabrics. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  A new  or  improved 
method  of  condensing  vapours  and  smoke.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  July  18, 
1855.  (No.  1620.) 

Claims. — 1.  Condensing  certain  parts  of 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  which 
are  often  lost  in  the  manufacturing  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  making 
use  of  the  said  acids  for  manufacturing 
baryta  and  barytic  salts.  2.  Condensing 
ammoniacal  vapours  in  manufactures  of 
animal  black,  and  washing  coal  smokes  for 
producing  ammoniacal  salts  and  smoke 
blacks  or  manure.  3.  Extending  the  con- 
densing system  to  the  hot  air  that  escapes 
from  furnaces  in  which  are  treated  lead, 
ashes,  cobalt,  &c. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
the  valves  and  passages  for  effecting  the  induc- 
tion and  eduction  of  steam  in  steam  engines. 
Patent  dated  July  18,  1855.  (No.  1621.) 
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This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a cylindrical  valve  or  valves 
with  bevelled  edges,  or  the  equivalents 
thereof,  working  between  seats  which  sur- 
round the  induction  and  eduction  ports. 

Scully,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  cocks  and 
taps.  Patent  dated  July  18,  1855.  (No. 
1622.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  application  to  cocks  and 
taps  of  a swivel  pin  provided  with  a helical 
rib  or  feather  or  other  projections  for  pre- 
venting access  (except  by  a suitable  key) 
to  the  screw  bolt,  stop,  or  plug,  by  which 
the  discharge  of  liquids  or  fluids  is  arrested 
or  prevented.  2.  The  use  of  an  inner  plug 
with  a discharge  passage  through  it  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  or  cutting  off  (as  may 
be  required)  the  flow  of  liquids  or  fluids 
through  cocks  and  taps,  such  plug  being 
suitably  protected.  3.  Making  the  handle 
hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  key  by  which 
the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the  tap  is 
effected. 

Scully,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  locks  and 
latches,  and  in  keys  for  same.  Patent  dated 
July  18,  1855.  (No.  1623.) 

In  the  place  of  an  ordinary  key  hole,  the 
inventors  form  a cylindrical  chamber  through 
which  the  key  is  inserted, qnd  in  this  chamber 
they  place  and  secure  a swivel  pin  which  is 
provided  with  a helical  rib  or  feather  or 
other  lateral  projection  which  will  offer  an 
obstacle  to  the  insertion  of  a key  other  than 
that  of  a given  construction. 

Martin,  R„  and  J.  C.  Martin.  An 
improvement  in  obtaining  pulp  from  wood. 
Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No.  1624.) 

The  inventors  obtain  the  fibrous  strings 
or  threads  of  wood,  by  first  saturating  with 
water  planks  or  other  pieces  of  wood,  and 
then  subjecting  their  surfaces  to  a toothed 
cylinder  or  other  instrument  having  teeth, 
resembling  a saw  or  rasp. 

Clarke,  J.  P.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  reels.  Patent  dated 
July  19,  1855.  (No.  1625.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  an  end  or  ends  or  discs  of  metal,  with 
holes  or  openings  through  them  to  a hollow 
metallic  cylinder,  to  facilitate  the  winding 
of  fibrous  material. 

Wright,  S.  B.,  and  H.  T.  Green.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No. 
1626.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  a method 
of  screening  clay  to  separate  from  it  roots 
or  stones,  &c.,  by  passing  it  through  a pug 
mill  with  a perforated  barrel  through  which 
it  is  expressed,  the  clay  and  roots  being 
discharged  at  the  bottom.  2.  In  a method 
of  applying  water  to  lubricate  the  dies  of 
brick  and  tile  machines.  3.  In  finishing 
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the  mouldings  on  hricks  formed  with  mould- 
ings, by  bringing  them  when  in  a dry  but 
unburnt  std^e  into  contact  with  a revolving 
block  with  a corresponding  moulding  on  its 
periphery. 

Lawrie,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  steam- 
engines.  Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No. 
1627.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  a complete 
abstract  of  this  specification  ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  by  one  arrangement  de- 
scribed, when  the  engines  are  not  very 
large,  the  two  steam  cylinders,  the  air 
pump,  and  the  condenser  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage made  in  one  casting.  By  the 
peculiar  combination  constituting  this  part 
of  the  invention,  framing  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  combined  engine  reudered  very 
compact.  Another  part  of  the  invention 
relates  to  working  Btcam  expansively,  and 
consists  in  applying  link  motions  to,  or 
combining  link  motions  with,  expansion 
valves  employed  to  regulato  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  valves  or  valve  boxes. 

Bertinetti,  P.  .1  new  safety  projectile. 
Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No.  1628.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
communication  between  a ship  in  distress 
and  the  shore,  or  between  any  other  two 
places,  by  means  of  a cord  attached  to  a 
projectile  thrown  from  a cannon.  The 
cord  employed,  when  coiled  round,  forms 
part  of  the  projectile,  which  is  of  such  a 
construction  as  will  enable  it  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder 
used  when  firing  it  off. 

Fisken,  D.,  and  T.  R.  H.  Fisken.  Im- 
provements in  transmitting  steam  or  other 
power  for  the  tillage  of  land  by  ploughs  and 
other  implements,  as  well  as  for  oilier  pur. 
poses,  and  machinery  for  applying  the  power 
so  transmitted.  Patent  dated  July  19,  1855. 
(No.  1629.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  179  of  this  number. 

Ferryman,  E.‘A.  An  improved  chum. 
Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No.  1630.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  shortly 
be  given. 

Woqlbert,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  extracts  from  madder  and  in 
the  application  of  the  same  directly  to  fabrics 
in  order  to  dye  or  colour  them.  (Partly  a 
communication.)  Patent  dated  July  19, 
1855.  (No.  1632.) 

Claim. — A peculiar  treatment  of  madder, 
and  the  combination  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ters obtained  therefrom  with  thickening 
substances,  and  the  application  of  the  Baine 
direct  to  fabrics  in  the  form  of  a pulp  or 
paste. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  trans- 
mitting , motive  power,  principally  applicable 
to  horse-mills.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  19,  1855.  (No.  1633.) 


These  improvements  consist  in  the  entire 
suppression  of  bevil  gearing,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  spur  gearing, 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  actuating  railway  breaks.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  July  19,  1855. 
(No.  1634.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a moveable  weight  placed  in 
communication  with  the  actuating  rod  of 
any  ordinary  break,  and  so  arranged  that 
when  the  break  is  out  of  action  the  weight 
is  held  up  or  supported,  but  when  the 
weight  is  released  it  instantly  falls  and  by 
its  gravity  supplies  the  power  requisite  for 
putting  on  the  break. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Gaudin,  P.  1.  A.  Improvements  in  baths 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  Application 
dated  July  13,  1855.  (No.  1581.) 

Theae  improvements  relate  to  bathB  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  collodion,  into  which 
paper  or  glass  is  immersed  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  phothograpbic  impression,  and 
consiat  in  maintaining,  and  in  certain  means 
of  maintaining,  the  bath  at  a proper  tempe- 
rature for  the  purpose.  To  effect  this  the 
bath  is  surrounded  with  a double  casing  of 
metal,  or  other  suitable  material,  into  which 
ii  placed  a cooling  or  wanning  mixture  as 
may  be  required. 

Neale,  C.  L.  A new  medicinal  lotion,  to 
be  called  “ The  [Crimean  Neuralgic  Specific." 
Application  dated  July  18,  1855.  (No. 
1582.) 

This  lotion  consists  of  three  liquid  ingre- 
dients (of  the  ordinary  commercial  strength) 
one  pint  of  rose- water,  distilled,  one  table- 
spoonful of  the  best  distilled  white  vinegar, 
and  six  drops  of  laudanum. 

Derriej,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  machines 
for  manufacturing  lozenges,  wafers,  or  pastilles 
qf  pasty  materials.  Application  dated  July 
14,  1855.  (No.  1584.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mechanical 
arrangement  for  manufacturing  lozenges, 
wafers,  &c.,  and  consists  of  a series  of  rollera 
between  which  the  paste  passes  for  bringing 
the  same  to  the  required  thickness,  after 
which  the  paste  is  carried  forward  between 
a revolving  cylinder  and  a moveable  sliding 
piece,  the  latter  being  provided  at  its  under- 
side with  suitable  protruding  dies,  placed 
opposite  to  punching  plates  fixed  flush  on 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

Kealy,  J.  F.  Improved  machinery  for  the 
pulping  of  turnips  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Application  dated  July  14,  1855. 
(No.  1589.) 

In  a suitably-shaped  hopper  is  mounted 
a cylinder,  which  is  covered  with  sheet  iron 
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or  steel,  furnished  with  projecting  teeth  or 
pointed-cutting  edges.  As  the  cylinder  is 
rotated,  these  teeth  reduce  the  turnips,  or 
other  roots  subjected  to  their  action,  to  a 
pulp  which  falls  into  a receptacle  below. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improvements  in  vicet. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
July  16,  1855.  (No.  1596.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to 
a peculiar  method  of  maintaining  the  jaws 
in  a parallel  position,  while  the  moving 
parts  of  the  vice  are  being  operated,  and 
consists  in  connecting  the  jaws  together  by 
means  of  jointed  and  parallel  links.  The 
links  are  jointed  on  a pivot  at  the  middle 
and  at  their  ends,  and  are  provided  with 
buttons  or  studs,  which  work  in  vertical 
grooves  made  in  the  body  of  the  jaws,  as 
the  latter  are  moved  further  from  or  nearer 
to  each  other. 

Jenner,  W.  An  improved  beverage.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  17,  1855.  (No.  1602.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a be- 
verage from  roasted  ground  rice  and  a small 
quantity  of  chicory. 

Scrago,  E.  Improvement t in  tteam  en- 
ginei.  Application  dated  July  17,  1855 
(No.  1605.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a valve  composed  of  a coni- 
cal plug,  rotating  steam  tight  in  a conical 
chamber,  and  communicating  with  the  steam 
pipe  at  one  end,  and  with  the  exhaust  or 
waste  pipe  at  the  other. 

Hwthnance,  H.  An  improved  method  of 
effecting  the  combustion  of  coals  as  used  in  the 
production  of  heat.  Application  dated  July 
17,  1855.  (No.  1606.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  submitting 
the  coals  to  a coking  or  distilling  process  in 
one  or  more  retorts  or  coking  apparatuses 
placed,  above  the  iire-grates  of  the  furnaces 
or  iire-places,  so  that  the  coke  may  fall 
from  the  retorts  or  coking  apparatuses  on  to 
the  tire-grates  below,  or  into  a receptacle 
contiguous  thereto. 

Barry,  E.  An  improvement  in  piano- 
fortes,  organs,  seraphines,  harmoniums,  and 
other  musical  instruments  played  with  a key- 
board similar  to  that  of  a pianoforte.  Appli- 
cation dated  July  17,  1855.  (No.  1607.) 

This  invention  consists  in  introducing 
into  the  above-named  instruments  supple- 
mentary notes  and  certain  mechanical  con- 
trivances by  means  of  which  the  performer 
may  transpose  his  music  from  one  key  to 
another,  either  above  or  below  concert 
pitch. 

Riot,  T.  L.  M.,  and  3.  G.  P.  Dehais. 
Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  silk.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  18,  1855.  (No.  1609.) 

This  invention  consists  in  submitting  wild 
silk  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  alkali  (par- 
ticularly potash,  soda,  or  ammonia),  in 
water. 
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Hotos,  P.  Improvements  in  roasting- 
spits.  Application  dated  July  18,  1855. 
(No.  1610.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  having  a 
roasting-spit  furnished  with  spindles  to 
which  the  articles  to  be  roasted  are  at- 
tached, and  which  are  made  to  turn  length- 
ways before  the  fire,  their  motion  being  so 
combined  with  other  motions  produced  by 
gearing,  that  the  articles  are  made  to  rotate 
more  rapidly  when  they  are  near  to  than 
when  they  are  remote  from  the  fire. 

Almqill,  T.  An  improved  mode  of 
printing  on  calico  and  other  fabrics  and  mai- 
lers, and  in  machinery  and  apparatus  to  be 
employed  therein.  Application  dated  July 
18,  1855.  (No.  1611.) 

This  invention  consists  in  having  tht 
pattern  or  device  (in  surface  printing)  cut 
or  etched  through  thin  copper,  tin,  wood, 
or  other  substance,  and  put  on  a wire 
fabric,  which  fabric  and  pattern  will  be 
fastened  on  a hollow  perforated  cast  iron 
cylinder,  &o. 

Pollard,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  Application  dated  July  18, 
1855.  (No.  1617.) 

In  this  invention  each  retort  is  made 
with  a return-bend  proceeding  from  the 
back  to  the  front  end,  such  return-bend 
being  above  the  retort.  The  front  end  is 
made  with  an  incline,  from  front  to  back, 
and  the  front  end  of  both  the  retort  and 
the  return-bend  is  covered  with  a lid. 

Kino,  J.,  and  J.  Holdsworth.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
woven  cotton  fabrics.  Application  dated 
July  18,  1865.  (No.  1619.) 

This  invention  relates  to  coloured  fa- 
brics, especially  fustians,  and  consists  in 
applying  warp  or  weft  spun  from_  cotton, 
wholly  or  partly  dyed  the  colour  required 
in  the  fabric,  prior  to  being  spun. 

Thompson,  J.,  and  J.  Mills.  Improve- 
ments in  power,  looms.  Application  dated 
July  19,  1855.  (No.  1631.) 

The  object  ef  these  improvements  is  to 
relieve  the  shuttle  at  the  time  of  “ picking” 
from  the  pressure  of  the  " swell”  which  is 
acted  upon  by  the  stop-rod  lever.  It  con- 
sists in  forming  a finger  on,  or  in  attaching 
a finger  to,  one  of  the  rods  connecting  the 
slay  with  the  cranks,  which  finger  is  made 
long  enough  to  reach  under  one  of  the  stop- 
rod  fingers,  and  (in  consequence  of  the 
angular  motion  of  the  connecting  rod)  lift 
that  finger  while  the  slay  moves  from  the 
fell  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  relieve  the  swell 
and  the  shuttle. 

Broadbent,  T.  Improved  apparatus  for 
filtering  liquids.  Application  dated  July  19, 
1855.  (No.  1636.) 

lit  this  invention  the  cistern  which  re- 
ceives the  supply  of  water  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  partition  into  two  compartments, 
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and  in  the  lower  part  of  this  partition  is  form* 
ed  a water-way,  which  is  filled  with  sponge 
or  other  suitable  porous  substance.  In  front 
of  this  water-way,  on  the  supply  side,  is  a 
filter  box  filled  witha  granular  substance, 
and  covered  with  a double  perforated  lid 
having  a layer  of  sponge  between  its  parts. 
On  the  other  Bide  of  the  water-way  in  the 
partition  is  a second  filter  box. 

Gilbee,  "W.  A.  The  employment  of  a new 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  (A 
communication.)  Application  dated  July 
20,  1855.  (No.  1639.) 

Dog’s  grass  is  the  “new  material”  (!) 
here  mentioned. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

[ Dated  October  19,  1855. 

2343.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  of  Rue  de  l’Echi- 
quier,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  silicate  of  potash  to  hardening  and  pre- 
serving stones  and  calcareous  materials.  A com- 
munication. 

Dated  December  10,  1855. 

2785.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
reau,  of  South-street,  London.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  motive  power  by  means  of  heated  com- 
pressed air.  A communication. 

Dated  December  31,  1855. 

2952.  Sir  Johu  Scott  Lillie,  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  of  Pall  Mall,  Middlesex.  Im- 
provements in  guns,  fire-arms,  and  implements  of 
war  connected  therewith. 

Dated  January  17,  1856. 

132.  William  Westbrooke  Squires,  of  Liverpool, 
Lancaster,  Doctor  in  Medicine.  Improvements  in 
preventing  the  bursting  of  pipes  and  tubes  for  con- 
veying liquids. 

Dated  January  23,  1856. 

178.  William  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  and  application  of  fatty,  resinous,  and 
gummy  substances,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
pastes,  greases,  and  soaps.  A communication. 

Dated  January  25,  1856. 

207.  Alexis  Jean  Dessales,  of  Rue  des  Enfants 
Rouges,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  oil- 
lamps  and  in  reflectors  for  the  same  for  railway 
carnages  and  other  purposes. 

Dated  January  26,  1856. 

209.  Alexander  Dalgety,  of  Florence-road,  Dept- 
ford, Kent,  engineer.  An  improved  self-acting 
stand  or  tilt  for  casks  or  barrels. 

211.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
compressed  air  locomotive  engines.  A communi- 
cation from  J.  P.  L.  F.  Datichy,  of  Paris,  France, 
mechanician. 

213.  Patrick  Doran,  of  Cornwallis-street,  Liver- 
pool, Lancaster.  Improvements  in  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus for  raising  sunken  vessels  or  other  bodies 
under  water,  and  for  keeping  afloat  vessels  or 
other  bodies  liable  to  sink. 

215.  William  Spurrier,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  method  of 
attaching  handles  to  metallic  tea-pots  and  other 


vessels,  which  method  of  attachment  may  algo  be 
applied  to  the  fixing  of  castors  on  furniture  and 
other  like  purposes. 

217.  Wilhelm  Dresohfeld,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, clerk.  An  improvement  in,  or  addition  to, 
rollers  employed  in  spinning. 

219.  Alexander  James  Walker,  of  New  York, 
and  William  Bennett,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
United  States.  An  improved  method  of  forming 
hat-bodies,  or  other  felted  articles. 

Dated  January  28,  1856. 

220.  Abram  Longbottom,  of  Moorgate-street,  and 
William  Longmaid,  of  Victoria  Cottage,  Stoke 
Newington.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  ge- 
nerating and  heating  steam. 

221.  Peter  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  corn- 
merchant,  and  George  Brown,  of  the  same  place, 
corn  merchant.  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
cleaning,  dressing,  and  preparing  a certain  descrip- 
tion of  seed  or  grain,  called  “ dari,”  and  frequently 
called  “millet,  and  thereby  rendering  the  same 
suitable  for  food. 

225.  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Hyppolite  d‘ Auvergne, 
of  Blots,  France,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
portable  writing  or  drawing-desks. 

227.  Pierre  Emmanuel  Gu6rinot,  of  Rue  au 
Maire,  Paris,  mechanician  Jeweller.  Stopping  in- 
stantaneously two  railway  trains  running  against 
each  other. 

229.  Samuel  Jabez  Goode,  of  Aston,  near  Bir- 
mingham, Warwick,  machinist.  A new  or  im- 
proved gas-stove. 

231.  Jean  Hector  Destibeaux,  manufacturer,  of 
Paris,  French  empire.  An  improved  waterproof 
fabric. 

233.  Henry  Samuel  King,  of  tbe  firm  of  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  of  Comhill,  London,  stationers. 
Improved  apparatus  for  printing  and  embossing. 
A communication. 

Dated  January  29,  1856. 

235.  William  John  Simons,  of  Royston,  Herts, 
gentleman.  An  improved  governor  for  steam  and 
other  engines  requiring  governors. 

237.  William  Henry  Lancaster  and  James  Smith, 
of  Liverpool,  Lancaster.  Improved  arrangements 
for  the  application  of  gas  and  atmospheric  air  to 
the  generation  of  heat  in  furnace  or  other  flues, 
and  the  consumption  of  smoke 

239.  James  Fleming,  engine-keeper,  of  Glasgow, 
and  George  Fyfe,  millwright,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark. 
The  consumption  of  smoke  in  engine  and  other 
fires. 

241.  William  Fowler  and  William  McCollin,  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  An  improved  thrashing- 
machine. 

243.  Samuel  Palmer  Gladstone,  of  Lea  Cottage, 
Orchard-house,  Poplar.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  masts  and  yards. 

245.  Abraham  Pope,  of  Edgware-road,  Middle- 
sex. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
copper,  tin  and  lead. 

Dated  January  30,  1856. 

247.  Robert  Walter  Winfield,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  merchant  and  manufacturer.  An  im- 
provement or  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  metallic  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  metallic 
furniture. 

248.  John  Henry  Walsh,  of  Portland  - place, 
Clapham-road,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  omni- 
buses. 

249.  John  Toward,  of  the  Glasshouse -bridge 
Ironworks,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  iron  ship-building,  and  in  iron 
plates  therefor,  which  plates  are  also  applicable  to 
other  purposes  where  great  strength  is  required.  \ 

250.  Charles  Frederick  Claus,  of  Latchford, 
Chester,  chemist.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  hides  or  skins,  also  applicable  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  entrails  of  animals. 
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251.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  A com- 
munication. 

252.  William  Gossage,  of  Widnes,  Lancaster, 
chemist.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kinds  of  soap. 

253.  Thomas  Fewster  Wilkinson,  of  Blooms- 
bury-street,  Bedford-square,  London,  agricultural 
engineer.  Improvements  in  reaping  and  mowing- 
machines. 

254.  John  Lee  Stevens,  of  London,  civil  engi- 
neer. Improvements  in  doors  or  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  steam  boiler  and 
other  flues  and  furnaces. 

255.  John  Gretton,  of  Burton  upon-Trent,  Staf- 
ford, brewer.  Improvements  in  brewing. 

Dated  January  31,  1856. 

256.  John  Stokes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
lamp-maker.  An  improvement  or  improvements 
in  fog-signals. 

257.  Henry  Holford,  of  Newton  Iron -works, 
Hyde,  Chester,  engineer,  and  Mark  Mason,  of  the 
same  place,  machine-maker.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  compressing  metals 
and  for  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  metallic  rivets, 
bolts,  or  similar  articles. 

258.  Aubin -Emile- Coullard  Descos,  of  Paris, 
France.  Improvements  in  consuming  smoke. 

259.  James  Mash,  of  Manchester,  Lancashire, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  working  the  valves 
of  steam  engines. 

260.  George  Napier,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  and  Adelphi,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  raising,  lowering,  and 
suspending  boats  from  ships. 

261.  Henry  Tylor,  of  the  firm  of  Tylor  and  Pace, 
of  New  Bond-street,  Middlesex,  manufacturers. 
An  improved  Joint,  applicable  to  cots,  bedsteads, 
and  other  frames  in  metal. 

262.  John  Kinniburgh,  of  Renfrew,  North  Bri- 
tain, foundry  manager.  Improvements  in  mould- 
ing or  shaping  metals. 

263.  Joseph  Harrison  and  John  Oddie,  of  Black- 
burn, Lancaster,  machinists.  Improvements  in 
machines  lor  winding  yarn  or  thread  oil  to  spools 
or  bobbins. 

264.  Thomas  Burdett  Turton  and  John  Root,  of 
the  Sheaf  and  Spring  Works,  Sheffield,  York.  Im- 
provements in  buffer  bearing  and  draw  springs. 

265.  Henry  Render,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
merchant.  A new  or  improved  lubricating  mate- 
rial. 

266.  Frederick  Kersey,  of  Laurie  - terrace,  St. 
George’s-road,  Southwark.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  drain-pipes. 

267.  George  llallcn  Cottam  and  Henry  Richard 
Cottam,  of  Old  St.  Pancras-road.  Improvements 
in  folding  bedsteads.and  chairs. 

^"268.  John  Barker  Anderson,  of  East  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, Surrey,  soap-manufacturer.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  parts  of  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  preparing  materials 
for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  and  also  for  the 
purposes  of  lubrication. 

269.  Thomas  Hurst,  of  Tanner-street,  Barking, 
Essex,  fail  way -contractor.  Improvements  in  the 
connecting  of  the  rails  or  metals  generally  used  on 
railways. 

270.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's  - inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
gas-burners,  and  in  regulating  the  combustion  of 
gas.  A communication  from  P.  A.  Maunoury,  of 
Paris,  France,  mechanician. 

Dated  February  1,  1856. 

272.  Matthew  Ker,  of  Cumberland  Market,  St. 
Pancras,  Middlesex.  A machine  for  sweeping 
carpeted  and  other  floors. 

274.  Francis  Preston,  of  Manchester,  machinist 


Improvements  in  machinery  for  shaping  and  roll, 
ing  metal. 

276.  Charles  Robert  Moate,  of  Old  Broad-street, 
London,  metal-broker.  An  improvement  in  secur- 
ing and  sustaining  the  rails  of  railways. 

278.  William  Dray,  of  the  firm  of  Deane,  Dray, 
and  Deane,  of  King  William-street,  London,  ma- 
nufacturers. An  improved  cartridge  - box  and 
pouch. 

280.  Francis  Best  Fawcett,  of  Kidderminster, 
Worcester,  carpet-manufacturer.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

282.  George  Norgate  Hooper  and  William  Hooper, 
of  the  Haymarket,  Middlesex,  carriage-builders. 
Improvements  in  springs  for  carriages,  and  for 
the  cushions  of  carriages,  chairs,  mattresses,  beds, 
and  other  similar  articles. 

284.  George  Duckett,  of  Norfolk-terrace,  West- 
bourne-grove  West,  Bayswater.  Improvements  in 
carts  and  vans. 

286.  Charles  Catherine  Joubert,  of  Rue  de  Mos- 
cow, and  Leon  Andr6  Bordier,  of  Rue  de  la  Ferme 
des  Mathurins,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in 
motive-power  engines. 

288.  John  O’Meara  Beamish,  of  Trafalgar-road, 
Old  Kent- road,  gentleman.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco  leather. 

Dated  February  2,  1856. 

290.  John  Rock  Day,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
machinist.  A new  or  improved  door-lock  and 
latch. 

292.  Benjamin  Burleigh,  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  King’s-cross.  Improvements  in  certain 
parts  of  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

294.  William  Goodman,  of  Canning- place,  Lei- 
cester. Improvements  in  machinery  for  producing 
knit  or  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  February  4,  1856. 

298.  Ralph  Waller,  of  Manchester,  manufac- 
turer. Improvements  in  preparing  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials. 

302.  Matthew  Whiting,  junior,  of  Manning- 
street,  Bermondsey,  tanner.  Improvements  in 
preparing  for  and  in  tanning  hides  and  skins. 

304.  Nathan  Ager,  of  Upper  Ebury-street,  Pim- 
lico, Middlesex,  carpenter.  Improvements  in  con- 
necting spindles  of  locks  and  latches  with  their 
knobs  ana  handles. 

306.  Thomas  Mills,  of  Leicester,  manufacturer 
of  gloves  and  fancy  hosiery.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  February  5,  1856. 

308.  Frans  - Victor  - Oscar  Hyckert,  of  Paris, 
France.  Improvements  in  heating. 

310.  Michael  Leopold  Parnell,  patent  lock  ma- 
nufacturer, of  Strand,  Middlesex.  An  improve- 
ment In  the  construction  of  locks. 

312.  Francis  Montgomery  Jennings,  of  Cork, 
manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in  bleach- 
ing vegetable  fibres. 

316.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Clerkenwell,  Middle- 
sex, mechanist.  Improvements  in  omnibuses. 

Dated  February  6,  1856. 

318.  George  Napier,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  and  Adelphi,  Middlesex,  and  Johu  Miller, 
of  Cavendish-street,  Glasgow,  Lanark.  Improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  driving  and  in  applying 
screw  propellers  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

320.  John  Dodgeon,  of  Burnley,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chinist, and  James  Wilson  Bateson,  of  Rawten- 
stall,  Lancaster,  mechanic.  Certain  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving. 

322.  John  Inshaw,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer.  A new  or  improved  pressure-gauge. 

324.  Charles  Victor  de  Sauty,  of  St.  Mary’s-ter- 
race,  Walworth,  Surrey,  electrician.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  leading  or  fouling  of  fire-nrms. 
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326.  Franklin  Prestage,  of  Wylye,  Heystesbury, 
Wilts.  Improvements  in  locomotive  engines. 

328.  Charles  Frederick  Philipp  Funcke.  of  Her- 
decke,  Westphalia,  tanner  and  currier.  Improve- 
ments in  tanning  skins  and  hides. 

Dated  February  7,  1856. 

330.  Richard  Bleasdale,  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster, 
mechanic.  Certain  improvements  in  the  machines 
for  spinning  called  throstles. 

334.  Henry  Berlette,  ofBoulogne-sur-mer,  France. 
An  improved  apparatus  for  roasting  coffee. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

345.  John  Wallace  Duncan,  of  Grove -end -road, 
St.  John’s-wood,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  or  connected  with  apparatus  for  the  gene- 
ration and  application  of  steam  for  impelling  pur- 
poses. February  9th,  1856. 


PATENT  CANCELLED. 

The  patent  granted  to  William  Calder,  of  Glas- 
gow, Lanark,  manager,  for  “ Improvements  in  the 
treatment  and  finishing  of  threads  or  yarns,”  dated 
25th  November,  1853  (No.  2744),  has  been  can- 
celled by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  dated  25tii 
July,  1855. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PROLONGA- 
TION OF  PATENTS. 

A petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  by  John  Thomas  Betts,  Wil- 
liam Betts,  James  Betts,  and  David  Betts,  of 
Smithfield  Bars  and  Wharf-road,  distillers,  &c., 
praying  for  a prolongation  of  the  several  letters 
patent  granted  to  John  Thomas  Betts,  lateof  Smith- 
field  Bars,  gentleman,  deceased,  for  England  11th 
August,  1842,  for  Scotland  12th  January,  1843,  and 
for  Ireland  24th  December,  1842,  for  "Improve- 
ments in  covering  and  stopping  the  necks  of  bot- 
tles and  otber  vessels.”  Any  person  intending  to 
oppose  the  above  application,  must  enter  a caveat 
to  that  effect  at  the  Privy  Council  Office  on  or 
before  the  24th  March  next. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  **  London  Gazette”  February  1 9th, 
1856.) 

2228.  Richard  Henry  Hill.  A jointed  back  band 
for  gig  or  brougham  harness,  affording  instant 
relief  to  fallen  horses,  and  always  inclining  to  the 
draught  of  the  traces. 

2242.  John  Hubbard.  An  Improved  sole  for 
boots  and  shoes. 

2250,  Joseph  Gilbert  Martien.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

2258.  Stephan  Goldner.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus used  in  cooking  and  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. 

2763.  Richard  William  Pyne  and  William  Ma- 
lam.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

2208.  Denis  Hebert.  Improvements  in  heating 
and  arranging  ovens.  A communication. 

2273.  William  Andrew  Fairbairn  and  George 
Haslam.  Improvements  applicable  to  locomotive 
engines  and  carriages. 

2274.  William  Uayley  and  John  Quarmby.  Im- 
provements in  machines  for  carding  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials. 

2275.  Peter  Spence.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sulphate  of  alumina  to  be  imed  In  the 
fluid  state,  or  to  be  rendered  into  the  solid  condi- 
tion known  commercially  as  cake  alum.; 


2278.  William  Bridges  Adams.  Improvements 
in  machinery  and  tools  for  cutting  and  carving 
wood  and  other  materials. 

2290.  Germain  Adolphe  Thibierge.  Certain  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  chlorine,  part  of 
which  are  applicable  for  obtaining  certain  acces- 
sory products. 

2313.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms.  A communica- 
tion. 

2332.  Thomas  Richards  Harding.  Improvements 
in  combs,  gills,  and  hackles  used  in  the  preparing 
and  manufacturing  of  flax,  silk,  wool,  or  other 
fibrous  substances,  and  in  combs  for  combing  the 
human  or  other  hair. 

2334.  John  Wakefield.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery used  in  the  manufacture  of  screw-blanks, 
nails,  pins,  rivets,  and  otber  similar  articles. 

2341.  John  Smith.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  bedsteads,  such  improvements  being 
applicable  to  carriages,  ambulances,  and  other 
articles. 

2343.  Wijliam  Armand  Gilbee.  Improvements 
in  the  application  of  silicate  of  potash  to  hardening 
and  preserving  stones  and  calcareous  materials.  A 
communication. 

2351.  Pierre  Arnaud  Massip.  A machine  for 
preparing  hat  linings.  A communication. 

2356.  Hypolyte  Gaudibert.  An  improved  con- 
struction of  guard  for  preventing  surreptitious 
removal  of  watches,  purses,  pocket-books,  and 
other  articles  from  the  person. 

2363.  George  Collier,  William  Bailey,  and  Rich- 
ard Horsfall.  Improvements  in  drying  wool  and 
other  fibrous  substances. 

2392.  Thomas  Beatt  Sharp  and  Richard  Furni- 
yal.  Certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  drill- 
ing, grooving,  and  slotting. 

2422.  Jules  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvain  Martin  de 
Lignac.  An  improved  mode  of  preserving  animal 
substances. 

2440.  John  Pinches.  An  improved  machine  or 
. apparatus  for  embossing  paper,  metal  and  other 
1 substances  by  hand. 

! 2448.  John  Cottrill.  Improvements  in  machi- 

nery or  apparatus  for  washing,  scouring,  dyeing, 
i Biziug,  and  cleaning  woven  fabrics  and  yarns. 

2511.  Charles  Allen  Browne.  A machine  for 
manufacturing  bricks.  A communication. 

' 2571.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved 

manufacture  of  electrotype  printing  surfaces.  A 
i communication. 

2584.  William  Cooke.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  cleaning  knives  and  other  cutlery, 
i 2881.  Evan  Evans.  Improvements  in  combining 
and  fixing  railway  bars. 

i 2883.  Philip  Antrobus.  Improvements  in  pre- 
serving and  packing  flour. 

2937.  Paul  Marie  Salomon.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  from  peat,  and  in  the  coke 
resulting  therefrom,  and  also  In  the  apparatus  con- 
I nected  with  that  manufacture. 

2.  Ferdinand  Swift.  Improvements  in  carriage- 
wheels  and  axles,  and  in  vehicles  for  common 
1 roads. 

37.  Joseph  Wright.  Improvements  in  furnaces 
and  fire-bars. 

G7.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  lake  colours. 

108.  Joseph  Hostage,  Thomas  Ives  Brayne  Host- 
age, and  John  Tatlock.  Improvements  in  railway 
chairs. 

159.  James  Pockson.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  roofing  and  other  tiles. 

162.  Pierre  Lewis  Tieffe-Lacroix.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  cutting  files. 

169.  Edward  Lawson  and  George  Jennings. 
Improvements  in  reeling  machines,  for  winding 
flax,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  yarns. 

171.  Joseph  Francis.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  metallic  boats. 

194.  David  Fisher.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  pressing,  cutting,  drying,  and  opening  tobacco. 
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198.  Andrew  Shanks  and  Francis  Herbert  Wen- 
ham.  Certain  impro Yemen ti  in  water  gauges. 

S49.  John  Toward  Improvements  in  iron  ship- 
building, and  in  iron  plates  tberefbr,  which  plates 
are  also  applicable  to  other  purposes  where  great 
strength  is  required. 

231.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  A communication. 

252.  William  Gossage.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  soap. 

272.  Matthew  Ker.  A machine  for  sweeping 
carpeted  and  other  floors. 

292.  Benjamin  Burleigh.  Improvements  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

29*.  William  Goodman.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  producing  knit  or  looped  fabrics. 

30*.  Nathan  Ager.  Improvements  in  connecting 
spindles  of  locks  and  latches  with  their  knobB  and 
handles. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a ratent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  tne  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Oatetle  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissionera’- 
oiHce  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 
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381.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
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390.  Benjamin  Greening. 

396.  William  Blissett  Whitton  and 
George  Samuel  Whitton. 

*107.  John  George  Perry. 

413.  James  Murphy. 


418.  Thomas  Clark  Ogden  and  William 
Gibson. 

421.  Charles  Watt  and  Hugh  Burgess. 
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557.  Thomas  Wells  Cross. 

666.  William  King  Weatly. 

1195.  Moses  Poole. 
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2802.  Alexandre  Forot. 
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1861.  Charles  Rowley. 

1873.  Edward  Hey*. 

1875.  Robert  Crawford. 
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1909.  Joseph  Gilbert  Martien. 

1949.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 
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C.  again  writes  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  steam  acting  In  a locomotive  produces 
motion  in  the  engine,  and  says  that  our  “ notion 
of  the  common  theory  is,  like  other  peoples’,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a ' moving  force  ’ 
in  the  adhesion  of  the  rim  of  the  driving  wheel  to 
the  rail.  I shall  make  some  remarks  with  the  in- 
tention of  demonstrating  that  that  assumption  is 
purely  a figment  of  the  brain.”  In  another  place 
he  says,  “ I apprehend  that  there  is  not  any  need 
of  a force  external  to  the  engine : an  external  ful- 
crum certainly  is  necessary,  and  that  the  adhesion 
affords.”  C.  shows  us  that  the  driving-wheel  of  an 
ordinary  locomotive  may  be  regarded  as  a lever  hav- 
ing the  point  of  contact  of  the  rail  as  a fulcrum,  and 
that  by  this  view  we  see  immediately  that  there  is 
a resultant  pressure  to  propel  the  engine  (when  the 
crank  is  below  the  axle  and  cylinder  in  front,  say) 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
retarding  force  communicated  to  the  axle  by  the 
pressure  on  the  piston  acting,  as  it  does,  at  the  dis- 
advantage due  to  the  lever  of  the  third  order. 

This  is  exactly  the  result  given  by  the  ordinary 
and  more  correct  method  of  treating  the  subject. 
Such  a solution  of  the  problem,  or,  rather,  such  a 
mode  of  stating  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  C. 
gives,  we  should  regard  as  very  promising  in  a very 
young  beginner  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  but  by 
no  means  as  the  production  of  a person  who  has 
any  right  to  assume  towards  us  the  tone  of  a teacher 
to  a not  very  intelligent  pupil.  We  are  so  well 
satisfied  with,  and  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 


ordinary  theory,  that  nothing  short  of  total  anni- 
hilation of  all  the  elements  of  mechanics  can  in 
any  way  remove  our  trust.  Let  us  remind  our 
correspondent  that  he  cannot  know  what  the  ordi- 
nary theory  is,  or  he  would  not  think  there  was 
anything  new  in  treating  this  as  a question  of  the 
lever.  Let  us  also  remind  him  that  there  are 
always  three  forces  acting  on  a lever,  and  that  one 
of  these  always  acts  at  the  fulcrum. 

To  say  that  no  external  force  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  motion  in  the  machine  is,  prima  facie, 
untrue.  No  body  was  ever  set  in  motion  by  inter- 
nal forces  only;  it  is  simply  impossible  that  it 
could  be. 

What  meaning'does  C.  suppose  can  be  attached 
to  the  statement  that  an  external  fulcrum  is  neces- 
sary I Is  it  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  an  external 
force  is  necessary?  What  is  a fulcrum ? Is  it  not 
some  fixed  obstacle— some  point  tTappui  on  which 
any  required  force  may  be  exerted  without  moving 
it?  Indeed  C.,  in  using  the  ordinary  rule  for  de- 
termining the  forces  acting  on  a lever,  uses  the 
very  principle  against  which  he  is  running  a tilt. 
If  he  discards  this  way  of  treating  a lever,  he  must 
certainly  not  assume  the  truth  of  a proposition 
which  is  deduced  from  it.  This  force  of  friction, 
or  adhesion,  as  C.'.calls  it,  is  to  us  no  matter  of  sup- 
position or  assumption  at  all.  Its  existence  is 
simply  and  unmistakeably  a fact. 

The  Inventor  of  Gardner 's  Smoke  - consuming 
Furnace— Your  letter  came  too  late  for  insertion 
in  this  number. 
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CHATTAWAY’S  PATENT  RAILWAY  BUFFING  AND  COUPLING 

APPARATUS. 

On  page  162  of  this  volume  (No.  1697),  among  the  abstracts  of  the  specifications  of 
patents  recently  filed,  was  given  a brief  description  of  an  improved  arrangement  of  buffing 
and  coupling  apparatus  for  railway  carriages,  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Chattaway,  of 
Edinburgh.  We  now  give,  on  the  preceding  page,  illustrations  of  that  invention. 

Fig.  1 is  a side  elevation  of  the  two  contiguous  ends  of  a first-class  carriage  and  a goods 
wagon  as  joined  together  in  a train  by  the  improved  combined  buffing  and  coupling 
apparatus,  all  the  parts  being  shown  in  external  elevation  except  a part  of  the  carriage 
framing,  which  is  broken  away  to  exhibit  the  duplex  spring  upon  the  main  buffer  spindle; 
aft  end  of  face  elevation  of  the  buffer  head  and  coupling  link  is  shown  detached  ; and 
fig-  2 is  a plan  of  the  carriage  and  wagon  framing  and  coupling  details.  The  huffier  add 
draw-rod.  A,  is  represented  as  connected  to  the  framing  of  the  carriage  by  a duplex  volute 
Spring,  B.  On  this  rod  is  fixed  the  irregularly  shaped  buffer  head,  C,  with  its  upper  right 
line  projection,  D.  this  projection  being  hook-formed  on  its  iUner  face,  as  at  E.  The  rod, 
A,  is  screwed  at  F,  where  it  has  fitted  upon  it  an  adjusting  nut,  G,  with  a loaded  pendulous 
setting  lever,  H.  This  nut.  G,  is  formed  externally  as  a collar  seat  for  the  traversing  collar,  I, 
carrying  two  opposite  projecting  arms,  J.  The  opposite  ends  of  these  arms  are  arranged 
to  answer  as  the  beaflttg  journals  for  the  two  longitudinally  slotted  ends  of  the  wide  connecting 
link,  K,  the  curved  end  of  Which  embraces  the  plain  hook,  L,  on  the  buffer-beam  or 
framing  of  the  wagon,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  engravings.  In  this  manner  a carriage 
fitted  with  the  improved  combined  buffing  and  drawing  arrangement  may  be  coupled  to  a 
carriage  having  a simple  central  draw. hook  arranged  in  the  ordinary  manner  hitherto  in 
use.  When  both  the  carriages  of  a contiguous  pair  are  fitted  with  the  improved  apparatus, 
the  link,  K,  of  one  Carriage  draw-rod  is  passed  over  the  projection,  D,  on  the  buffer  head 
of  the  other  carriage,  Such  link  being  screwed  up  tight,  so  as  to  be  retained  by  the  hook- 
point,  E,  on  the  back  of  the  projection,  D.  Instead  of  adopting  the  screwed  spindle  and 
collar  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  coupling,  the  rod,  A,  may  be  left  plain,  the 
collar,  G,  being  loose  upon  it,  and  carrying  a pin  connected  to  it  by  a chain,  such  pin 
being  for  insertion  in  transverse  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  rod,  A.  In  coupling 
carriages  where  this  contrivance  is  used,  the  link,  K,  being  passed  over  the  draw-hook  or 
hooked  buffer  head  of  the  adjacent  carriage,  the  collar,  G,  is  drawn  back  by  hand  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  retaining  pin  is  then  inserted  in  the  nearest  hole  in  front  of  the  collar  in 
the  rod,  A. 


FARADAY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 


But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  “induc- 
tion.” The  question  started  by  Faraday, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  “ magne-crystallic  ” 
force,  viz.,  “whether  it  is  an  original 
force  inherent  in  the  crystal  of  bismuth, 
&c.,  or  whether  it  is  induced  under  the 
magnetic  and  electric  influences?”  is  one 
which  may  be  understood  in  a useful  and 
also  in  a useless  sense  ; it  may  have  a mean- 
ing assigned  to  it  which  leads  to  profitable 
inquiry,  and  it  also  may  he  so  treated  as  to 
lead  only  to  barren  metaphysical  disputa- 
tion. What  then,  we  ask,  is  the  meaning  of 
“an  original  force?”  What  is  the  exact 
and  precise  idea  attached  to  these  words  ? 
In  what  sense  can  one  force  be  properly 
called  “ an  original  force”  more  than  an- 
other 1 

Take  the  ease  of  the  magnet  SN.,  and 
the  piece  of  soft  iron  (sn.)  Two  different 
suppositions  may  be  made,  as  Faraday  says, 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  this  iron  be- 
fore it  is  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
magnet.  (1.)  The  iron  maybe  supposed  to 


consist  of  particles,  each  of  which  possesses 
in  itself  the  two  poles  of  a magnet,  so  that 
each  particle,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  act 
as  a magnet  when  brought  near  to  another 
magnet ; but  in  consequence  of  the  irregular 
arrangement  of  these  particles  in  the  iron, 
the  total  external  effect  or  force  is  nothing ; 
one  set  of  particles  counteracting  the  other. 
On  bringing  the  magnet  SN.,  however,  into 
proximity  with  the  iron  (sn.),  the  first  and 
immediate  effect  is  to  bring  all  these  con- 
fused and  jumbled  particles  into  order  and 
regularity,  whereby  all  the  poles  of  these 
minute  magnetic  particles  are  made  to  act 
in  concert,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  be- 
comes converted  into  one  large  magnet  In 
this  case  the  magnetic  power  or  force  may 
be  said  to  be  original  in  the  iron,  and  the 
act  of  “ induction”  to  consist  merely  in  the 
arranging  and  harmonizing  of  those  ele- 
mentary magnetic  poles  which  had  here- 
tofore destroyed  each  other’s  effect  by  their 
mutual  opposition  and  discordance. 

(2.)  Secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
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there  are  no  such  elementary  magnetic  par- 
ticles in  the  iron,  before  the  presence  of  the 
magnet ; but  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
magnet,  SN.  creates,  as  it  were,  this  mag* 
netic  polarity ; which  again  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  final  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass.  In  this  case,  the  magnetic  force  or 
property  may  be  said  not  to  be  “original” 
in  the  iron. 

But  it  will  be  obrious  that  if  we  acoept 
the  first  of  the  shore  cases,  we  are  no 
nearer  than  we  were  before  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  real  nature  of  magnetic  force. 
We  hare  only  dirided  one  large  magnet  into 
a countless  number  of  small  magnets  ) but 
how  these  small  magnets  come  to  be  magnets 
remains  as  great  a mystery  as  ever. 

In  the  second  case  we  hare  simply  the 
bare  fact  that  the  proximity  of  a magnet 
makes  soft  iron  a magnet  of  like  nature  and 
properties.  Now  although  the  first  of  these 
suppositions  leaves  us  quite  as  ignorant  of 
the  chief  mystery  as  ever,  it  may  be  very 
useful  as  a gnide  to  us  in  the  investigation 
of  those  secondary  circumstances  which 
accompany  the  phenomenon.  We  shall 
hare  occasion  to  return  to  this  discussion 
when  wo  come  to  the  consideration  of 
Faraday’s  general  theoretical  views;  at  pre- 
sent we  return  to  the  purely  experimental 
inquiry  whether  the  magnecrvatallio  force 
is  “an  original  force”  (in  the  sense  above 
named)  “ inherent  in  the  crystal  of  bismuth, 
See.,  or  whether  it  is  induced  under  (he  mag- 
netic and  electric  influences.”  This  force, 
as  Faraday  says,  clearly  cannot  consist  in  the 
mere  “ arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
crystal,”  “ for  all  the  particles  are  arranged 
beforehand;  and  it  is  that  very  arrangement 
of  them  [and  their  forces ] which  gives  the 
bismuth  its  power.”  We  have  placed  the 
words  "and  their  forces”  in  italics  and 
brackets,  because  wn  cannot  implicitly 
accept  them  as  our  i.wn,  and  do  not,  in 
fact,  perceive  the  exact  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  them.  A rrangement  of  ” par- 
ticles” is  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
“arrangement  of  forces;”  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  safe  ground  for  reasoning 
on  the  latter  point.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  “ the  arrangement 
of  particles,”  but  not  so  easily  perceive  what 
is  the  signification  at  "arrangement  of 
their  forces.” 

The  interesting  fact  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (2578)  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  question  which  it  is  brought 
forward  to  illustrate.  The  forces  of  crys- 
tallisation might,  for  anything  we  can  sec 
to  the  contrary,  be  just  as  uniform  in  any 
one  portion  of  the  mass  as  in  another. 

“(2579.) The  following  are  considerations 
which  bear  upon  this  great  question  of  an 
original  or  an  indaced  state. 


“(2580.)  In  the  first  place,  the  biamuth 
carries  off  no  power  or  particular  state 
from  the  magnetic  field  able  to  make  it 
affect  a magnet;  so  that  if  the  condition 
acquired  by  the  crystal  be  an  induced  con- 
dition, it  is  probably  a transient  one,  and 
continues  only  whilst  nnder  induction.  The 
fact,  therefore,  though  negative  in  its  evi- 
dence, agrees  as  far  as  it  tells  with  that 
supposition. 

“(2581.)  In  the  next  place,  if  the  effect 
were  wholly  due,  as  far  as  the  crystal  is 
concerned,  to  an  original  power  inherent  in 
the  mass,  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
earth’s  magnetism,  or  any  weak  magnet, 
affecting  the  crystal.  It  is  true  that  a weak 
magnetic  force  ought  to  induce  any  given 
condition  in  a crystal  of  bismuth  just  as 
well  as  a stronger,  only  proportionally  j 
but  if  the  given  condition  were  inherent  in 
the  crystal,  and  did  not  change  in  its 
amount  by  the  degree  of  magnetic  force  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  then  a weak  mag- 
netic force  ought  to  act  more  decidedly  on 
the  bismuth  than  it  would  do  if  the  con- 
dition were  induced  in  the  bismuth,  and 
only  in  proportion  to  its  own  foroe.  What- 
ever the  value  of  the  argument,  I was 
induced  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the 
earth’ a influence  very  carefully  ; and  by 
sheltering  the  suspended  crystals  in  small 
flasks  or  jars  contained  within  the  larger 
covering  jar,  and  making  the  experiment  in 
an  underground  place  of  uniform  and  con- 
stant temperature,  I was  able  to  exclude 
every  effect  of  currents  of  air,  so  that  the 
crystals  obeyed  the  slightest  degree  of 
torsion  given  to  (lie  suspending  fibre  by 
the  index  above.  Under  these  circum- 
stances 1 could  obtain  no  indications  of 
pointing  by  the  earth’s  aetion,  either  with 
crystals  of  bismuth  or  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Perhaps  at  the  equator,  where  the  lines  of 
force  are  horizontal,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered sensible. 

“(2582.)  In, the  third  place,  assuming 
that  there  is  an  original  force  in  these 
crystals  and  their  molecules,  it  might  be 
expected  that  they  would  show  some  direct 
influence  upon  each  other,  independent  of 
the  magnetic  force ; and  if  so,  the  best 
possihie  argument  wonld  be  thus  obtained 
that  tlie  force  which  ia  rendered  manifest 
in  the  magnetic  fitld,was  inherent  in  them. 
But  on  placing  a large  crystal  with  ita 
ifiagnecTystallie  axis  horizontal  under  a 
smaller  and  suspended  one,  or  side  by  side 
with  it,  I could  procure  no  signs  of  mutnal 
action,  even  when  the  approximated  parts 
of  the  crystals  were  ground  or  dissolved 
away,  so  aa  to  let  the  two  masses  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  other,  having  large 
surfaces  at  the  smallest  possible  distance. 
Extreme  care  ia  required  in  auch  experi- 
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ments,  or  else  many  results  are  produced 
which  seem  to  show  a mutual  affection  of 
the  bodies. 

“(2583.)  Neither  could  I find  any  trace 
of  mutual  action  between  crystals  of  bis- 
muth, or  of  sulphate  of  iron,  when  they 
were  both  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  one  being 
freely  suspended  and  the  other  brought  into 
various  positions  near  to  it. 

“(2584.)  From  the  absence,  therefore, 
or  extreme  weakness  of  any  power  in  the 
crystals  to  affect  each  other,  and  also  from 
the  action  of  heat,  which  can  take  away  the 
power  of  the  crystal  before  it  has  lost  its 
mere  crystalline  condition,  I am  induced 
to  believe  that  the  force  manifested  in  the 
crystal  when  in  the  magnetic  field,  which 
appears  by  external  actions,  and  causes  the 
motion  of  the  mass,  is  chiefly  and  almost 
entirely  induced,  in  a manner,  subject  indeed 
to  the  crystalline  force,  and  finally  additive 
to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  exalting  the 
force  and  the  effects  to  a degree  which  they 
could  not  have  approached  without  the 
induction. 

“ (2585.)  In  that  case  the  word  magneto- 
crystallic  ought  probably  to  be  applied  to 
this  force,  as  it  is  generated  or  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnet.  The 
word  magnecrystallic  I used  purposely  to 
indicate  that  which  I believed  belonged  to 
the  crystal  itself ; and  I shall  still  speak  of 
the  magnecrystallic  axis,  See.,  in  that  sense. 

“ (2586.)  This  force  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  strange  and  striking  in  its  character. 
It  is  not  polar,  for  there  is  no  attraction  or 
repulsion.  Then  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
mechanical  force  which  turns  the  crystal 
round,  or  makes  it  affect  a magnet  ? It  is 
not  like  a turning  helix  of  wire  acted  on  by 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  j for  there  there 
is  a current  of  electricity  required,  and  the 
ring  has  polarity  all  the  time,  and  is  power- 
fully attracted  or  repelled. 

“ (2587.)  If  we  suppose  for  a moment 
that  the  axial  position  is  that  in  which  the 
crystal  is  unaffected,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
oblique  position  that  the  magne-erystallic 
axial  direction  is  affected  and  rendered  polar, 
giving  two  tensions,  pulling  the  crystal 
round,  then  there  ought  to  be  attractions  at 
these  times,  and  an  obliquely-presented 
crystal  ought  to  be  attracted  by  a single 
pole,  or  the  nearest  of  two  poles ; but  no 
action  of  this  kind  appears.  • * 

“ (2589.)  I do  not  remember  heretofore 
such  a case  of  force  as  the  present  one, 
where  a body  is  brought  into  position  only, 
without  attraction  or  repulsion." 

Faraday  must  surely  have  forgotten,  whilst 
writing  these  last  lines,  the  simple  fact  that 
terrestrial  magnetism  is  exactly  “ such  a 
case  of  force ; ” for  the  compass  needle  is 
not  attracted  or  repelled  at  a whole, 
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though  it  is  “ brought  into  position."  The 
“magnecrystallic  force”  brings  the  crystal 
into  a certain  position,  but  does  not  attract 
or  repel  the  mass  of  the  crystal  as  a whole. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  force  of  the 
earth’s  magnetism  brings  the  compass- 
needle  into  the  magnetic  meridian,  but  does 
not  attract  or  repel  the  needle  as  a whole. 
The  simple  explanation  of  this  last-named 
fact,  being,  that  the  force  is  what  is  called 
in  mechanics  a “ couple,”  or  two  equal  and 
parallel  forces  applied  at  different  poiuts 
of  a body,  and  in  opposite  directions  (>.  e., 
equal  and  parallel  to  such  a degree  of 
approximation  as  may  be  practically  con- 
sidered rigorously  equal  and  parallel).  The 
well-known  effect  of  such  a force  is  to  turn 
the  body  round  a certain  axis  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  without  giving 
any  motion  of  translation  to  the  body  as  a 
whole.  Just  the  same  is  it  in  the  common 
experiment  of  the  action  of  a magnet  on 
iron  filings ; producing  those  “ magnetic 
curves,"  which  Faraday  is  so  constantly  re- 
ferring to  as  the  “ lines  of  force.”  If  the 
magnet  be  not  too  near  the  filings  it  will 
not  produce  any  attraction  or  repulsion  in 
them,  although  it  brings  them  all  into  cer- 
tain positions,  viz.,  the  magnetic  curves.  Each 
of  the  particles  is  converted  (by  “induc- 
tion") into  an  indefinitely  small  magnet, 
having  two  poles  ; one  of  which  is  attracted, 
and  the  other  repelled  by  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  inducing  magnet  But  as  the  lines 
joining  the  two  poles  of  the  small  magnetic 
particle  with  any  point  in  the  great  magnet, 
may  be  practically  considered  as  equal  and 
parallel,  within  certain  limits  the  attraction 
for  the  one  pole  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  other;  and  so  there  is  no  other 
result  than  merely  to  turn  the  particle  round 
its  centre  of  gravity.  For  precisely  similar 
reasons,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  pro- 
duces similar  effects  on  the  common  com- 
pass-needle. However  freely  and  delicately 
suspended,  with  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  motion  in  all  directions,  no  such  needle 
has  ever  yet  been  found  to  move  bodily  or  as 
a whole  under  the  action  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. The  “ directive  ” force  may  there- 
fore be  very  great,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  effects  are  imper- 
ceptible; one,  in  fact,  counteracting  the 
other.  In  an  experiment  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a “ philosopher  of  eminence”  bv 
Professor  Barlow,  he  took  a vessel  of  water 
and  filed  a piece  of  soft  iron  with  a new 
file,  so  that  the  dust  of  the  iron  was  dis- 
tributed on  the  surface  of  the  water;  he 
then  brought  the  north  pole  of  his  experi- 
mental magnetised  sphere  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
motion  of  the  filings  was  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  the  pole  in  question.  “I  per- 
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formed  this  experiment,”  says  Barlow,  “in 
two  or  three  different  ways,  but  I could 
..ever  distinguish  the  least  motion  of  the 
filings.”  (Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions, 
2nd  edition,  page  181).  We  presume  he 
means  “ no  motion  in  the  filings  or  a mass 
or  whole." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  ‘‘mag. 
necrystallic  force”  is  of  exactly  the  same 
nature,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
facts  described  by  Faraday  which,  in  our 
opinion,  takes  it  so  completely  out  of  com- 
parison with  other  forces  as  he  appears  to 
think.  The  force  may  diminish  much  more 
rapidly  with  the  distance  than  ordinary 
magnetism ; and,  indeed,  must  do  so,  or 
rather  it  must  be  much  less  powerful  at  the 
same  distance,  in  order  that  the  same  ex- 
planation  may  apply  to  the  effects  which  we 
have  just  alluded  to.  The  mechanical  re- 
sultan  t of  all  the  forces  emanating  from  the 
magnet  on  the  crystalline  particles  must  be 
of  the  nature  of  a “ couple" — giving  position 
only,  without  translation  of  the  whole  mass; 
and  to  far  analogous  to  ordinary  magnetism 
at  a sufficient  distance;  but  whether  this 
“couple”  is  brought  about  in  the  same 
way,  of  course  we  cannot  presume  to  say. 

We  proceed  with  Faraday’s  remarks : 

“(2591.)  I cannot  resist  throwing  forth 
another  view  of  these  phenomena,  which 
may  possibly  be  the  true  one.  The  lines  of 
magnetic  force  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed 
as  in  some  degree  of  resembling  the  rays  of 
light,  heat,  &c.,  and  may  find  difficulty  in 
passing  through  bodies,  and  so  be  affected 
by  them  as  light  is  affected.  They  may, 
for  instance,  when  a crystalline  body  is  in- 
terposed, pass  more  freely  or  with  less  dis- 
turbance through  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnecrystallic  axis  than  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  that  case  the  position  which  the 
crystal  takes  in  the  magnetic  field,  with  its 
magnecrystallic  axis  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  may  be  the  position  of  no, 
or  of  least  resistance ; and  therefore  the 
position  of  rest  and  stable  equilibrium.  All 
the  diametral  effects  would  agree  with  this 
view.  Then,  just  as  the  optic  axis  is  to  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  namely,  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  not  affected,  so  would  the 
magnecrystallic  axis  be  to  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force.  If  such  were  the  case,  then, 
also,  as  the  phenomena  are  developed  in 
crystalline  bodies,  we  might  hope  for  the 
discovery  of  a series  of  effects  dependent 
upon  retardation  and  influence  in  direction, 
parallel  to  the  beautiful  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  light  with  similar  bodies.  In 
making  this  supposition,  I do  not  forget  the 
points  of  inertia  and  momentum  ; but  such 
an  idea  as  I can  form  of  inertia  does  not 
exclude  the  above  view  as  altogether  irra- 
tional. I remember,  too,  that  when  a mag- 
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netic  pole  and  a wire  carrying  an  electric 
current  are  fastened  together,  so  that  one 
cannot  turn  without  the  other,  if  the  one  be 
made  axis,  the  other  will  revolve  round  and 
carry  the  first  with  it;  and  also  that  if  a 
magnet  be  floated  in  mercury,  and  a current 
sent  down  it,  the  magnet  will  revolve  hy  the 
powers  which  are  within  its  mass.  With  my 
imperfect  mathematical  knowledge,  there 
seems  as  much  difficulty  in  these  motions  as 
in  the  one  I am  supposing,  and  therefore  I 
venture  to  put  forth  the  idea.  The  hope  of 
a polarized  bundle  of  magnetic  forces  is 
enough  of  itself  to  make  one  work  earnestly 
with  such  an  object,  though  only  in  ima- 
gination, before  us ; and  I may  well  say 
that  no  man,  if  he  take  industry,  impar- 
tiality, and  caution  with  him  in  his  investi- 
gations of  science,  ever  works  experi- 
mentally in  vain.” — (Page  122,  123.) 

We  look  upon  this  passage  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  curious  in  the  whole  of  Faraday’s 
work.  The  character  of  the  man  might  be 
gathered  from  these  few  sentences  alone. 
The  purest  love  of  science,  the  most  zealous 
ardour  and  perseverance  in  its  pursuit,  com- 
bined with  a modesty  as  genuine  as  it  is 
rare,  might  be  safely  predicted  of  the  writer 
of  the  above  sentences.  It  might  also  be 
truly  inferred  from  them  that,  as  he  himself 
so  candidly  confesses,  he  has,  unfortunately, 
not  received  the  benefit  of  a training  in 
those  mathematical  studies  which  are  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  the  physical  in- 
vestigator. Deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  science 
itself,  that  such  should  be  the  fact ; for  we 
feel  thoroughly  convinced  that,  valuable  as 
the  labours  of  Faraday  have  been,  they 
would  have  been  ten  thousand  times  more 
valuable  had  they  been  guided  and  directed 
by  the  light  of  mathematical  reasoning. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  beautiful 
“ Experimental  Researches,’  ’ we  perceive  the 
want  of  those  clear  and  distinct  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  force,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a course  of  rigorous 
mathematical  study  of  mechanics.  In  the 
very  passage  just  quoted  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  this.  But  we  must  postpone 
any  further  remarks  on  this  head  to  the 
close  of  our  review.  * 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Faraday's 
first  researches  on  Diamagnetism  and  the 
Action  of  Magnetism  on  Polarized  Light, 
Pliicker,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Bonn,  took  up  the  inves- 
tigation, and  arrived  at  what  he  considered 
an  entirely  new  class  of  phenomena.  The 
nature  of  these  will  appear  clearly  from  the 
following  statement,  which  we  extract  from 
the  translation  of  Pliicker’s  paper  in  Pog- 
gendorff’s  Annalen,  Oct.  1847,  (“  Taylor’s 
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Scientific  Memoirs,”  part  xix.  vol.  5,  p, 
353). 

“ The  object  of  the  preeent  memoir  i>  to 
make  known  a series  of  new  observations, 
which  form  a sequel  to  the  last  discoveries 
of  Faraday,  from  which  the  idea  of  making 
them  originated.  The  results  of  these  ob- 
servations, when  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
general  expression,  lead  to  the  following 
empirical  laws : 

“ When  any  crystal  having  a single  optic 
axis  is  placed  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet,  this  axis  is  repelled  by  each  of  the 
two  poles.  If  the  crystal  has  two  optic  axes, 
each  of  these  two  axes  is  repelled  by  each  of 
the  two  poles  with  the  same  farce. 

“ The  force  which  produces  this  repulsion  is 
independent  of  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  crystal ; it  di- 
minishes less  as  the  distance  from  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  increases,  than  the  magnetic  or 
diamagnetic  forces  emanating  from  these  poles, 
and  acting  upon  the  crystal." 

[In  a second  paper,  by  the  same  author, 
in  the  same  volume,  there  is  an  interesting 
inquiry  into  “ the  relation  of  magnetism  to 
diamagnetism,”  of  which,  however,  we  can- 
not take  any  notice  at  present.] 

Faraday  accepted  these  new  facts  and 
views  of  Plucker  ; and  speaks  of  them  thus 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding 
the  one  Isst  quoted. 

“ (2592.)  I have  already  referred,  in  the 
former  paper  (2469)  to  PKicker’s  beautiful 
discovery  and  resalta  in  reference  to  the 
repulsion  of  the  optio  axis  of  certain  crys- 
tals by  the  magnet,  and  have  distinguished 
them  from  my  own  obtained  with  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic,  which  are  not 
cases  of  either  repulsion  or  attraction  ; be- 
lieving, then,  with  Plucker,  that  the  forae 
there  manifested  is  an  optic  axis  force, 
exerted  in  the  equatorial  direction ; and 
therefore  existing  in  a direction  at  right 
angles  to  that  Which  produces  the  magne- 
crystallic  phenomena. 

“ (2593.)  But  the  relations  of  both  to 
crystalline  structure,  and  therefore  to  the 
force  which  confers  that  condition,  are  most 
evident  Other  considerations  as  to  posi- 
tion, set,  and  turning,  also  show  that  the 
two  forces,  so  to  say,  have  a very  different 
relation  to  each  other  to  that  which  exists 
between  them  and  the  magnetic  ot  diamag- 
netic forces.  As,  therefore,  this  strong 
likeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  distinct  sepa- 
ration on  the  other,  ia  clearly  indicated, 
I will  endeavour  to  compare  the  two  sets 
of  effects,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  foree  exerted  in  prodneing 
them  ie  not  identical. 

“ (2594.)  I had  the  advantage  of  verify- 
ing Pliicker’a  results  under  his  own  per- 
sonal tuition  in  respect  of  tourmaline, 
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staurolite,  red  ferro-prussiate  of  potassa, 
and  Iceland  spar.  Since  then,  and  in  refe- 
rence to  the  present  inquiry,  I have  care- 
fully examined  calcareous  spar,  as  being 
that  one  of  the  bodies  which  was  at  the 
same  time  free  from  magnetic  action,  and 
so  simple  in  its  crystalline  relations  as  to 
possess  but  one  optio  axis. 

“ (2595.)  When  a small  rhomboid,  about 
0‘3  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  dimension,  is 
suspended,  With  ite  optio  axis  horizontal, 
between  the  pointed  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet approximated  as  closely  as  they 
ean  be  to  allow  free  motion,  the  rhomboid 
sets  in  the  equatorial  direction  and  the 
optie  axis  coincides  with  the  magnetic 
axis;  but  if  the  poles  be  separated  to  the 
distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  the  rhomboid  turned  through  90°,  and 
set  with  the  optic  axis  in  the  equatorial 
direction,  and  the  greatest  length  axial. 
In  the  first  case  the  diamagnetic  force 
overcame  the  optio  axis  force;  in  the 
second  the  optie  axis  force  was  the  stronger 
of  the  two. 

“ (2696.)  To  remove  the  diamagnetic 
effect  I used  flat  poles,  and  then  the  little 
rhomboid  always  set  in,  or  vibrated  about, 
that  position  in  which  its  optic  axis  was 
equatorial. 

“ (2597.)  I also  took  three  cubes  of  cal- 
careous spar  in  which  the  optic  axes  were 
perpendicular  to  two  of  the  faces,  of  the 
respective  dimensions  Of  0'8,  0-5,  and  0'8 
of  an  ineh  in  the  side,  and  placed  these  in 
succession  in  the  maguetio  field,  between 
either  flat  or  pointed  poles.  In  all  Cases, 
the  optio  axis,  if  horizontal,  passed  into  the 
equtorial  position ; or,  if  vertical,  left  the 
cubes  indifferent  as  to  direction.  It  was 
easy  by  the  method  of  two  positions  (2470) 
to  find  the  line  of  force,  whieh,  being  ver- 
tical, left  the  mass  unaffected  by  the  mag- 
net ; or,  being  horizontal,  went  into  the 
equatorial  position ; and  then  examining 
the  cube  by  polarised  light,  it  was  found 
that  this  line  coincided  with  the  optie 
axis  (2598).  Even  the  horse-shoe  magnet 
(2485)  is  sufficiently  strong  to  produce 
these  effects.” 

“(2609.)  There  is  a general,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  important  relation  between 
Pliieker’s  magneto-optical  results  and  those 
I formerly  obtained  with  heavy  glass  and 
other  bodies.  When  any  of  these  bodies 
are  subject  to  strong  induction  under  tbs 
influence  of  the  magnetic  or  electric  forces, 
they  acquire  a peculiar  state,  in  which  they 
can  influence  a polarized  ray  pf  light.  The 
effect  is  a rotation  of  the  ray,  if  it  be  passed 
through  the  substance  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
axial  direction ; but  if  it  be  passed  m the 
equatorial  direction,  no  effect  is  produced. 
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The  equatorial  plane,  therefore,  ia  that  plane 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  molecular 
forces  is  the  least  disturbed  as  respects  their 
influence  on  light.  So  also  in  Pliicker's 
results,  the  optic  axis,  or  the  optic  axes,  if 
there  be  two,  go  into  that  plane  under  the 
same  magnetic  influence,  they  also  being 
the  lines  in  which  there  is  the  least  or  no 
action  on  polarized  light. 

• * • • 
"(2614.)  I cannot  conclude  this  series  of 
researches  without  remarking  how  rapidly 
the  knowledge  of  molecular  foroes  grows 
upon  us,  and  how  strikingly  every  inresti. 
gation  tends  to  develops  more  and  more 
their  importance,  and  their  extreme  attrac- 
tion  as  an  object  of  study.  A few  years 
ago  magnetism  was  to  us  an  occult  power, 
affecting  only  a few  bodies  ; now  it  is  found 
to  influence  all  bodies,  and  to  possess  the 
most  intimate  relations  with  electricity,  heat, 
chemical  action,  light,  crystallization,  and, 
through  it,  with  the  forces  concerned  in 
cohesion  ; and  we  may,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  well  feel  urged  to  continue  in  our 
labours,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  bringing 
it  into  a bond  of  union  with  gravity  itself.” 
(Pages  123—129.) 

The  more  recent  experiments  of  Profes- 
sors Tyndall,  Knoblauch,  and  others  have, 
however,  greatly  modified  and  corrected 
some  of  the  above  - named  conelusiona  of 
Pliieker  and  Faraday.  The  later  researches 
of  Pliieker  himself  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  axes  of  optically  negative  crystals 
only  experienced  this  repulsion,  while  the 
axes  of  positive  crystals  were  attracted,  or 
aasumed  the  axial  position.  But  it  was 
afterwards  proved  by  Knoblauch  and  Tyn- 
dall (especially  by  the  latter)  that  “ the  law 
according  to  which  the  axes  of  positive  crys- 
tals are  attracted,  and  those  of  negative 

Sryatals  repelled,  was  contradicted  by  the 
eportment  of  numerous  crystals,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  It  was  also  proved  that 
the  force  which  determined  the  position  of 
the  optic  axis  in  the  magnetic  field  was  not 
independent  of  the  magnetism  or  diamag- 
netism of  the  mass  of  the  cryatal,  inasmuch 
as  two  crystals,  of  the  same  form  and  struc- 
ture, exhibited  altogether  different  effects 
when  one  of  them  was  magnetic  and  the 
other  diamagnetic.  • • * The  various 

complex  phenomena  exhibited  by  erystala 
in  the  magnetic  field  were  finally  referred  to 
the  modification  of  the  magnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic forces  by  the  peculiarities  of  mole- 
cular arrangement.”  (Tyndall,  Bakerian 
Lecture,  Philos.  Tranaactiona  for  1865. 
Part  I.) 

This  exceedingly  interesting  subject  ia 
even  yet  in  a very  unsettled  state,  as  may 
easily  be  expected  from  the  complex  and 
general  nature  of  the  phenomena.  We 


hope  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  it  and 
its  recent  progress  in  some  future  page. 

(To  be  continued) 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

A paper  containing  certain  important  in- 
ferences from  the  negation  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion was  recently  read  at  the  Iloyal  Institu- 
tion, by  W.  R.  Grove,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  In  the  following  remarks  we  give  an 
abalract  of  the  author’s  communication  : 

Scattered  among  the  writing*  of  philoso- 
phers will  be  found  allusions  to  the  subject 
of  perpetual  motion,  and  here  and  there  are 
arguments  like  the  following: — Such  aphe- 
nomenon  cannot  take  place,  or  such  a theory 
must  he  fallacious,  because  it  involves  the 
idea  of  perpetual  motion.  Thus  Dr.  Roget 
advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  con- 
tact theory  of  electricity,  as  originally  pro- 
pounded, that  if  mere  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals,  without  any  chemical  or  molecular 
change,  could  produce  electricity,  then  as 
electricity  could,  in  its  turn,  be  made  to 
produce  motion,  we  should  thus  get  per- 
petual motion. 

It  may  be  well  to  define,  as  far  as  sueh  a 
definition  is  possible,  wbat  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  term  perpetual  motion.  In 
one  tense,  all  motion,  or  rather  all  force,  ia 
perpetual.  For  example,  if  a clock  weight 
be  wound  up,  it  represents  the  force  derived 
from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  which  (urns  the 
key;  the  muscles  again  derive  force  indi- 
rectly from  the  chemical  action  of  the  food, 
and  ao  on.  As  the  weight  descends,  it  con- 
veys motion  to  the  wheels  and  pendulum  ; 
the  former  giving  force  off  in  the  form  of 
heat  from  friction,  the  latter  communicating 
motion  to  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  thence 
to  the  case  of  the  clock,  thence  to  the  air  of 
the  room — proved  in  a very  simple  manner 
by  the  ticking  heard,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
blow  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  Although 
ultimately  lost  to  our  senses,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  force  is  ever  in 
fact  lost.  The  weight  thus  acting,  reaches 
the  ground  quietly,  and  produces  no  effect 
at  the  termination  of  its  course. 

If,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  communi- 
cate its  force  to  the  works  of  the  clock,  the 
weight  be  allowed  to  descend  suddenly,  as 
by  cutting  the  string  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended, it  strikes  the  floor  with  a force 
which  shakes  the  house  ; and  thus  oonveys, 
almost  instantaneously,  the  amount  of  force 
which  would  be  gradually  dissipated,  though 
not  ultimately  consumed,  by  the  clock  in  a 
week  or  nine  days. 

This  idea,  however,  of  the  perpetuity  of 
force,  ii  not  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  perpetual  motion  : that  expres- 
sion is  used  to  convey  the  notion  of  a motive 
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machine,  the  initial  force  of  which  ia  restored 
by  the  motion  produced  by  itself — a clock, 
so  to  speak,  which  winds  itself  up  by  its  own 
wheels  and  pendulum,  a pump  which  keeps 
itself  going  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
which  it  has  raised.  Another  notion,  aris- 
ing from  a confusion  between  static  and 
dynamic  forces,  was,  that  motiun  might  be 
obtained  without  transferring  force,  as  by  a 
permanent  magnet.  All  sound  philosophers 
are  of  opinion  that  such  effects  are  impossi- 
ble j the  work  done  by  a given  force,  even 
assuming  there  were  no  such  thing  as  fric- 
tion, aerial  resistance,  & c.,  could  never  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  initial  force;  the 
theoretical  limit  is  equilibrium.  The  weight 
raised  at  one  end  of  a lever  can  never,  with- 
out the  fresh  application  of  extraneous  force, 
raise  the  opposite  weight  which  has  pro- 
duced its  own  elevation.  A force  can  only 
produce  motion  when  the  resistance  to  it  is 
less  powerful  than  itself;  if  equal,  it  is 
equilibrium:  thus  if  motion  be  produced, 
the  resistance,  being  less  than  the  initial  or 
producing  force,  cannot  reproduce  this  ; for 
then  the  weaker  would  conquer  the  stronger 
force. 

The  object  of  this  evening’s  communica- 
tion was  not,  however,  to  adduce  proofs  that 
perpetual  motion,  in  the  sense  above  defined, 
is  impossible ; but  assuming  that  as  a recog- 
nised truth,  to  show  certain  consequences 
which  had  resulted,  and  others  which  were 
likely  to  result,  from  the  negation  of  per- 
petual motion  ; and  how  this  negation  may 
be  made  a substantive  and  valuable  aid  to 
scientific  investigation. 

After  Oersted  made  his  discovery  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, philosophers  of  the  highest 
attainments  argued,  that  as  a current  of 
electricity,  circulating  in  a wire  round  a bar 
of  iron,  produced  magnetism,  and  as  action 
and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  contrary  di- 
rections, a magnet  placed  within  a spiral  of 
wire  should  produce  in  the  wire  an  electrical 
current.  Had  it  occurred  to  their  minds 
that,  if  a permanent  magnet  could  so  pro- 
duce electricity,  and  thence  necessarily  mo- 
tion, they  would  thus  get,  in  effect,  perpetual 
motion,  they  would  probably  have  antici- 
pated the  discovery  of  Faraday,  and  found 
that  all  that  was  required  was  to  move  the 
magnet  with  reference  to  the  wire,  and  thus 
electricity  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
produced  by  a magnet  without  involving 
the  supposed  absurdity. 

In  a very  different  instance,  viz.,  the  ex- 
ansion  of  water  when  freezing,  not  only 
eat,  or  the  expansive  force  given  to  other 
bodies  by  a body  cooling,  would  be  given 
out  by  water  freezing,  but  also  the  force  due 
to  the  converse  expansion  in  the  body  itself: 
and  upon  the  argument  that  force  would,  in 
this  case,  be  got  out  of  nothing,  Mr.  J. 
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Thomson  saw  that  this  supposed  impossi- 
bility would  not  result  if  the  freezing  point 
of  water  were  lowered  by  pressure,  which 
was  experimentally  proved  to  be  the  case  by 
his  brother. 

In  the  effects  of  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion by  heat  and  cold,  when  applied  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  effects,  and  consequently 
in  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  this  sub- 
ject possesses  a greater  practical  interest. 
Watt  supposed  that  a given  weight  of  water 
required  the  same  quantity  of  what  is  termed 
total  heat  (that  is,  the  sensible  added  to  the 
latent  heat)  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
whatever  was  the  pressure  to  which  it  was 
subjected,  and  consequently,  however  its 
expansive  force  varied.  Clement  Desonnes 
was  also  supposed  to  have  experimentally 
verified  this  law.  If  this  were  so,  vapour 
raising  a piston  with  a weight  attached 
would  produce  mechanical  power ; and  yet 
the  same  heat  existing  as  at  first,  there 
would  be  no  expenditure  of  the  initial 
force ; and  if  we  suppose  that  the  heat  in 
the  condenser  was  the  real  representative  of 
the  original  heat,  we  should  get  perpetual 
motion.  Southern  supposed  that  the  latent 
heat  was  constant,  and  that  the  heat  of 
vapour  under  pressure  increased  as  the  sen- 
sible heat.  M.  Despretz,  in  1832,  made 
some  experiments  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  was  not  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  sensible  heat,  but  that  yet 
there  was  an  increase;  a result  confirmed 
and  verified  with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Reg- 
nault  in  some  recent  and  elaborate  re- 
searches. What  seems  to  have  occasioned 
the  error  in  Watt  and  Clement  Desonnes' 
experiments  was,  the  idea  involved  in  the 
term  latent  heat ; by  which,  supposing  the 
phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  sensi- 
ble heat  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  a ma- 
terial substance,  that  substance  “ caloric,” 
was  thought  to  be  restored  when  the  vapour 
was  condensed  by  water,  even  though  the 
water  was  not  subjected  to  pressure  ; but  to 
estimate  the  total  heat  of  vapour  under 
pressure,  the  vapour  should  be  condensed 
while  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  as  that 
under  which  it  is  generated,  as  was  done  in 
M.  Despretz  and  M.  Regnault’s  experi- 
ments. 

Carnot'B  theory,  that  the  mechanical  force 
is  produced  by  the  transfer  of  heat,  and  that 
there  is  no  ultimate  cost  or  expenditure  of 
heat  in  producing  it,  was  founded  in  part  on 
similar  considerations ; it  is  true  that  me- 
chanical motion  may  be  produced  by  the 
transfer  of  heat  from  a higher  to  a lower 
temperature,  without  ultimate  loss,  or,  prac- 
tically speaking,  with  an  infinitely  small 
loss,  but  not,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  an 
available  mechanical  force,  except  upon  an 
assumption  which  he  did  not  make,  and  to 
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which  allusion  will  presently  be  made. 
Thus,  let  a weight  be  supposed  to  rest  on 
a piston  confining  air  of  a certain  tempera- 
ture, say  50°,  in  a vessel  non-conducting  for 
heat ; part  of  this  temperature  will  be  due  to 
the  pressure  exerted,  since  compression  pro- 
duces heat  in  air,  while  dilatation  produces 
cold.  If  the  air  be  now  heated,  say  to  70°, 
the  piston,  with  the  weight  attached,  will 
rise,  and  the  temperature  in  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  the  air  will  cool  somewhat, 
say  to  69°  (the  heat  of  friction  of  the  piston 
may  be  taken  to  compensate  the  power  lost 
by  friction).  If  now  a cold  body  be  made 
to  abstract  20°,  the  piston  descending  will, 
by  its  pressure,  restore  the  1°  lost  by  expan- 
sion ; and  when  the  piston  has  returned  to 
its  first  position,  the  original  50°  will  re- 
main as  at  first.  Suppose  this  experiment 
repeated  up  to  the  rise  of  the  piston,  but 
when  the  piston  is  at  its  full  elevation,  and 
the  cold  body  is  applied,  let  the  weight  be 
removed,  so  as  to  drop  upon  a wheel,  or  to  be 
used  for  other  mechanical  puiposes,  the  de- 
scending piston  will  not  now  reach  its  original 
point  without  more  heat  being  abstracted  ; 
from  the  removal  of  the  weight  there  will 
not  be  the  same  force  to  restore  the  1°,  and 
the  temperature  will  be  49°,  or  some  frac- 
tion short  of  the  original  60°  j if  this  were 
otherwise,  then  as  the  ball  in  falling  may  be 
made  to  produce  heat  by  friction,  we  should 
have  more  heat  than  at  first,  or  a creation  of 
heat  out  of  nothing — in  other  words,  per- 
petual motion. 

Where  force  is  abstracted  from  a thermal 
machine,  we  ought  to  lose  heat  if  we  sup- 
pose the  degrees  of  heat  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture to  represent  the  same  amount  of  force 
as  the  same  number  of  degrees  at  a higher 
temperature.  If,  for  instance,  we  suppose 
that  a body  cooling  from  120°  to  100°,  gives 
off  the  same  force  as  a body  cooling  from 
20°  to  zero.  This  seems  to  be  tacitly  as- 
sumed by  Carnot,  but  is  probably  not  cor- 
rect, the  results  of  high  pressure  steam,  and 
other  facts,  indicating  a contrary  conclusion. 
If,  then,  the  20°  on  the  lower  scale  do  not 
represent  an  equivalent  force  to  the  20°  on 
the  higher,  we  may  gain  the  same  heat  in 
degrees  in  the  condenser  as  was  lost  from 
the  furnace,  and  yet  get  derived  power. 
There  is  frequently  a confusion  between  the 
work  performed  which  returns  to  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  derived  work,  or  that  which 
does  not  return,  and  is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  is  puzzling  to  the  reader  of 
treatises  on  the  steam  engine  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  has  led  to  much  obscurity  of 
thought  and  expression. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  war  which,  we  trust,  is  about  to  be 
brought  to  an  honourable  close,  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  very  suggestive  to  the 
thoughtful  English  artizan.  We  believe 
that  the  patriotic  fire  burns  more  brightly 
in  no  bosom  than  in  his  ; and  that  other 
than  mercenary  feelings  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  give  use  to  the  flood  of  inven- 
tion which  has  so  bewildered  the 
Ordnance  and  Admiralty  Boards  during 
the  past  year.  He  cannot  have  seen, 
without  the  deepest  regret,  the  want  of 
energy,  foresight,  and  enterprise — quali- 
ties he  so  highly  prizes — which  England  has 
displayed  before  the  earthworks  of  Sebas- 
topol. He  knew  that  British  soldiers  were 
brave,  and  never  wondered  when  he  heard 
that  not  a man  shrank  from  the  charge 
into  that  fire  of  death  at  Balaklava ; that 
they  needed  no  titled  leaders  to  direct  the 
home  thrusts  which  won  for  them  immortal 
renown  at  Inkermaun  ; and  more — he  felt 
that  it  was  true  British  stuff,  which,  hungry 
and  half-clothed,  watched  unwearyingly  in 
the  cold  and  darkness  of  those  terrible 
winter  nights.  But  there  are  remem- 
brances which  he  cannot  recall  without 
wonder  and  shame : let  us  hope  that  the 
bitter  lesson  they  have  taught  us  may  not 
be  profitless.  What  we  have  done  on 
those  distant  fields  of  strife  has  been,  in 
many  respects,  unworthy  of  England,  but 
in  others,  a great  and  lasting  triumph. 

Moreover,  who  that  knows  anything  of 
the  history  of  steam,  can  think,  without 
astonishment,  of  wbat  has  been  effected  by 
its  agency  during  the  last  few  months  1 
Mighty  armies,  carried  thousands  of  miles, 
with  scarce  a mishap — the  allied  forces  of 
France  and  England,  borne  in  one  jour- 
ney across  the  Black  Sea,  without  the  loss 
of  a man.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1843,  there  were  not  (including  mail 
and  tug-boats)  seventy  vessels  propelled  by 
steam,  in  the  Royal  British  Navy,  and  the 
first  of  Her  Majesty’s  screw  ships  was  still 
on  the  stocks.  The  war  list  at  the  opening 
of  the  impending  campaign  will  show 
nearly  450  steam  ships — of  which  upwards 
of  280  are  propelled  by  steam  j these  will 
possess  an  aggregate  power  of  nearly 
300,000  horses.* 

It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
once  treated  himself  to  the  sight  of  a 
charge  of  10,000  horse ! It  would  take 
many  a long  year  to  raise  such  a force  as 
this  in  England,  and  clever  indeed  would  be 


* Assuming  the  usual  high  estimate  of  horse 

Sower  33,000  units,  and  taking  the  average  ratio 
etweeu  the  nominal  and  effective  horse  power  in 
the  royal  steam  ships. 
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the  Commissariat  which  should  find  sap- 
plies  for  them  from  English  soil.  But  the 
gun  boats  alone  which  will  hare  been  pro- 
vided with  engines,  by  the  two  firms  of 
Penn  and  Mandalay,  within  about  eighteen 
months,  are  propelled  by  the  power  of  at 
least  33,000  horses.  Of  the  155  vessels  of 
this  kind,  which  are  to  be  ready  by  the 
spring,  fifty-four  will  have  been  launched 
from  the  slips  of  one  private  builder.  And 
although  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  the 
green  fields  of  England  find  food  for  such 
troops  of  living  horses,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  steam  horses,  which,  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  look  to  her  for  food. 
It  will  be  seen  what  these  demands  must 
be,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  450 
vessels  alone  would  require,  to  keep  them 
going  at  full  speed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  tons  of 
coals  1 

If  it  is  true  that  the  inefficiency  of  our 
land  forces  has  compelled  us  to  hear 
tamely  the  insults  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers, and  to  lean  in  oar  decrepitude  on  the 
hand  of  a rival,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have 
such  a just  confidence  in  our  naval  strength 
as  enables  us  to  keep  up,  without  fear, 
those  commercial  relations  with  distant 
lands,  on  which  our  very  existence  depends. 

But  for  our  blockading  squadrons,  the 
great  pulse  of  commerce  must  have  ceased 
to  beat,  either  by  the  stoppage  of  the  vital 
circulation  under  a blockade,  or  by  the 
weakness  attending  extensive  losses  in  the 
open  sea.  If  the  apparent  value  of  our  navy 
has  been  so  great  in  an  offensive  war  pecu- 


liarly unfitted  for  the  development  of  its 
power,  we  may  feel  confident  in  the  result 
of  a defensive  war,  with  whomsoever  waged. 
It  is  from  her  sea-throne  that  Britannia 
sways  the  sceptre  of  her  power;  we  are 
secure,  because  she  rules  the  waves.  Let 
us  not  be  surprised  then,  or  disheartened  at 
the  inability  of  England  to  find  men  enough 
to  make  a respectable  army ; the  world 
finds  other  work  for  the  hands  ofher  sons  in 
the  workshop  and  factory.  We  are,  as  ail 
islanders  must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  cosmo- 
politan ; the  tide  of  population  rises,  bursts 
all  the  dams  of  race  and  country,  and  con- 
nects the  aouree  of  its  existence  with  the 
remotest  lands.  The  purpose  of  our  war 
establishments  should  be  not  to  reap  glory 
from  fields  of  blood  where  the  loss  of  life  is 
so  great,  and  where  an  Englishman  is  worth 
little  more  than  a Tartar  or  a Cossack  ; but 
to  keep  the  channels  open  through  which 
the  life  of  the  empire  circulates,  and  which 
connect  Britain  with  her  wandering  sons. 
Our  aggrandizement  is  not  one  of  territory, 
but  of  influence  for  truth  and  righteousness. 
America,  where  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  is 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  New  World,  is  as 
truly  ours  as  is  that  eastern  land  where 
Anglo-Saxon  vigour  is  breaking  down  de- 
cayed empires  and  breathing  new  life  into 
the  sluggish  bosom  of  the  Hindoo,  or  that 
great  southern  land  from  whose  gold  fields 
and  prairies  a mighty  future  is  rising. 

In  all  that  we  do,  let  us  remember,  that 
to  deal  justly  and  equitably  with  all  men  is 
not  only  the  surest  way  of  extending  our 
dominion,  but  is  its  beat  defence  against 
our  enemies. 
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{Patent  dated 

Mr.  T.  Trapp,  of  Mil*  End,  London, 
has  recently  introduced  a very  excellent  ar- 
rangement for  connecting  and  disconnect- 
ing screw  propeller  and  other  shafts.  It 
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consists  in  fitting  to  the  ends  of  two  shafts 
which  it  may  be  required  to  connect  and 
disconnect,  discs,  a collar  or  ring,  and  keys 
or  wedges,  and  in  causing  the  connection 


Fig-  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1. 


fl 


and  disconnection  of  the  shafts  by  tighten- 
ing or  loosening  the  keys  or  wedges  at  apy 
portion  of  the  revolution  of  either  shaft. 

In  the  accompanying  engravings  is  ex- 


emplified the  manner  in  which  he  carries 
the  invention  into  effect.  Fig.  1 is  an  ele- 
vation of  one  side  of  the  connecting  and 
disconnecting  apparatus,  with  a shaft  (lead. 
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ing  from  a steam  engine),  in  section  ; fig.  2 
is  an  elevation  of  tile  reverse  side  of  the 
apparatus,  with  a shaft  (fitted  with  a screw 
propeller,  paddle  wheel,  or  other  appliance), 
in  section  ; and  tig.  3 is  a side  elevation  of 
the  apparatus  and  shafts.  A is  the  driving 
shaft ; B is  the  disc,  with  arms  or  cross 
heads  keyed  or  otherwise  fixed  thereon,  and 
within  a very  short  distance  from  the  outer 
end  thereof ; C is  a ring  or  collar,  formed 
with  channels,  D,  D,  for  receiving  the  ends 
of  the  cross  head,  B.  The  inside  rim  of  this 
ring  is  also  hollowed  out  for  receiving  keys 
or  wedges,  a,  a,  a',  a'.  The  position  of 
these  wedges  is  alternately  reversed ; the 
bases  of  the  wedges,  a,  a,  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  side  view,  fig.  2,  while  the 
bases  of  the  wedges,  o',  o',  present  them- 
selves in  the  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
apparatus,  fig.  1.  E,  E are  flanges,  form- 
ing part  with  or  affixed  to  the  ring,  C,  for 
preventing  the  disc  on  the  shaft,  hereafter 
described,  passing  through  and  out  of  the 
ring.  The  revolution  of  the  shaft,  A,  car- 
ries with  it  the  ring,  C,  and  keys,  a,  a,  o',  o'. 
F,  fig.  2,  is  the  shaft,  which  is  described 
as  the  propeller  shaft;  it  has  fixed  on  it 
and  close  to  the  end  thereof,  a plain  disc  or 
wheel,  G,  which  is  to  be  made  of  such  a 
diameter  that  it  will  just  revolve  within  the 
ring,  C,  without  touching  it.  b,  b,  b,  b are 
clips,  which  lie  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
disc,  G,  and  slightly  overlap  it  on  both 
sides;  they  are  placed  under  the  wedges, 
a,  a,  a',  o',  and,  like  them,  revolve  with  the 
collar,  C.  The  propeller  shaft,  F,  is  placed 
on  the  same  axial  line  as  the  driving  shaft, 
A,  and  is  brought  up  close  to  the  end  there- 
of, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  fig.  3,  which 
also  brings  the  disc,  G,  within  the  collar, 
C ; and  in  order  to  prevent  it  being  drawn 
out  of  the  collar  in  a direction  from  the 
driving  shaft,  the  flanges  or  guards,  H,  H, 
are  screwed  on  to  the  back  face  of  the  collar, 
as  shown  at  fig.  2.  The  shafts  and  appa- 
ratus being  in  the  position  shown  at  fig.  3, 
will  revolve  independently  of  each  other  ; 
but  by  driving  the  wedges,  o',  o',  towards, 
and  the  wedges,  a,  a , from  the  propeller 
shaft,  the  disc,  G,  will  become  locked  in  the 
collar,  C,  and  will  consequently  revolve 
with  it ; by  simply  reversing  the  wedges, 
that  is,  driving  them  respectively  in  a con- 
trary direction,  the  diso  will  be  free  to  revolve 
loosely  in  the  collar,  and  consequently  the 
driving  and  propeller  shafts  will  be  discon- 
nected. The  appliances  to  the  shafts  may 
be  reversed  ; that  is  to  say,  the  cross  head 
and  collar  may  be  fitted  on  the  propeller 
shaft,  and  the  disc  to  the  driving  shaft,  and 
the  number  of  keys  and  clips  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  and  the  apparatus 
may  be  fitted  to  the  end  of  any  two  shafts, 
in  order  to  effect  connection  and  discon- 


nection between  them.  When  this  discon- 
necting apparatus  is  fixed  upon  the  ends  of 
shafts  between  a steam  engine  and  screw 
propeller  or  paddle  wheel,  it  will  afford  the 
means  of  almost  instantaneous  connection 
or  disconnection  between  them,  whether  the 
vessel  provided  with  it  be  in  dock,  in  har- 
bour, or  at  sea,  and  at  any  portion  of  the 
revolution  of  either  shaft. 


SADLEIR’8IMPROVED  APPARATUS 
FOR  HEATING  LIOUIDS. 

T.  Sadleir,  Esq.,  of  Mulls  Tullamore, 
King's  County,  Ireland,  has  recently  pa- 
tented an  invention  which  consists  in  insert- 
ing a hollow  vertical  chamber,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  in  or  about  the  centre  of  any 
vessel  suitable  for  heating  liquids,  and  in 
placing  therein  a basket  or  case  containing 
charcoal  or  other  similar  heating  medium 
which  will  create  little  or  no  smoke.  He 
rovides  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the 
asket  or  case  for  the  admission  of  the  air 
necessary  to  support  combustion. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
a longitudinal  section  of  the  improved  ap- 
paratus. A,  A is  a vessel,  made  of  metal  or 


other  suitable  material,  supported  on  legs, 
B,  B.  This  vessel  is  intended  to  contain  the 
liquid  to  be  heated,  which  is  introduced 
through  the  cover,  made  to  open  upon 
hinges.  The  vessel  may  be  rectangular,  as 
shown,  or  of  any  other  convenient  shape. 
C is  a partition,  dividing  the  vessel  verti- 
cally into  two  parta,  one  of  whioh  may  con- 
tain coffee,  for  instance,  and  the  other  tea ; 
E,  E cocks,  by  whioh  the  contents  may  be 
drawn  off;  D is  » hollow  vertioal  chamber 
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or  tube,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  placed 
in  or  about  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  A, 
being  fitted  tightly  therein,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  escape  or  leakage  of  liquids  from 
the  vessel ; F is  a basket  or  fire-box  for 
fuel,  fitting  into  the  chamber,  D.  The  ex- 
terior shape  of  this  fire-box  is  the  same  as 
the  interior  shape  of  the  chamber,  D.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  fire-box  there  is  a 
flange  or  collar,  b,  which  rests  upon  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  and  prevents  the  fire-box  from 
falling  through  ; c,  c are  fire  bars ; d,  d slits 
or  apertures  for  admitting  a supply  of  air  to 
the  fuel  to  support  combustion ; 6 is  the 
ash-box,  which  is  made  to  slide  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  or  chamber,  D,  beneath 
the  fire  bars,  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes 
from  the  fire ; H,  H are  steamers,  which 
may  be  let  into  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  A. 
These  steamers  are  made  to  fit  accurately 
into  the  top,  and  have  perforated  bottoms, 
a,  a,  through  which  the  steam  rises  from  the 
vessel,  and  cooks  any  articles  of  food  placed 
in  the  steamers.  I,  I are  covers  for  the 
steamers.  A frying-pan  or  kettle  may  be 
used  over  the  top  of  the  chamber,  D.  L,  L 
are  handles,  by  which  the  apparatus  may  be 
lifted  or  carried. 


HALL’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  GUNPOWDER. 

At  present  the  charges  of  a powder-mill 
are  moistened  with  water  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  milling  operation,  which  milling 
is  continued  for  several  hours,  and  as  often 
as  the  charges  become  partially  dry,  they 
are  again  damped  by  sprinkling  water  over 
them  by  hand  with  a small  watering-pot 
while  the  mill  is  in  motion,  but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  is  not  always  uniform 
or  limited  precisely  to  the  quantity  required. 
Mr.  E.  Hall,  of  Dartford,  has  therefore  in- 
troduced into  this  part  of  the  gunpowder 
manufacture  certain  improvements,  which 
consist  in  arranging  apparatus  by  which  the 
exact  quantity  of  water  can  be  sprinkled 
over  the  charges  in  a given  time,  and  con- 
tinued with  little  variation  for  an  indefinite 
period,  by  which  means  the  charges  are  bet- 
ter worked,  the  loss  from  dust  is  diminished, 
and  less  risk  of  accident  is  attained. 

To  provide  water  for  the  apparatus,  a 
small  pump,  with  slow  motion,  is  used  to 
raise  a supply  to  a cistern  sufficiently  ele- 
vated for  the  distribution  of  the  water  by 
means  of  small  pipes  to  all  the  mills  which 
are  contiguous,  each  of  the  mills  being  pro- 
vided with  a smaller  cistern  fixed  to  the 
stone  shafts,  and  revolving  with  them. 
Each  of  the  shaft  cisterns  in  the  mills  is 
provided  with  a float  valve  for  admitting  a 
regular  supply  of  water  to  them,  so  that  the 
■head  of  water  of  the  sprinkling  pipes  is 
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maintained  in  each  case  at  an  uniform  ele- 
vation, which  facilitates  the  adjustment  of 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  expended  on  the 
charges.  From  the  shaft  cisterns  the  water 
is  conducted  through  small  pipes  down  to 
near  the  surface  of  the  mill  beds,  where  a 
perforated  pipe  attached  to  the  stone  shaft 
revolves  and  distributes  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  water  over  the  charges.  To  regulate 
with  precision  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
expended  on  the  charges,  a cock  is  provided 
with  a small  aperture,  and  also  an  index,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  nice  adjustment ; and 
below  this  regulating  cock  a stop-cock  is 
provided  for  shutting  off  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  sprinkling  pipes  during  the  time 
the  charges  are  taken  off  and  others  laid  on 
the  mill  beds.  A steam  pipe  from  a boiler 
is  conducted  into  the  water  of  the  shaft  cis- 
terns when  it  is  required  to  be  heated  for  the 
mill  charges,  and  the  steam  supply  is  regu- 
lated by  a cock,  as  required. 


HANSON’S  MACHINE  FOR  DIG-  ; 

GING  POTATOES. 

Mr.  J.  Hanson,  farmer,  of  Doagh,  Bel- 
fast, has  recently  introduced  an  apparatus 
to  be  used  for  digging  or  removing  growing 
potatoes  from  the  earth,  as  a substitute  for 
the  ordinary  hand-fork,  the  object  being 
the  more  rapid  and  economical  removal 
of  the  roots.  The  implement  consists  of 
a light,  open,  timber  frame  supported  on 
four  running  wheels,  the  motion  of  the  main 
axle  being  applied  to  the  driving  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  rotatory  digging  forks.  It  is 
drawn  by  a pair  of  horses  attached  to  a 
transverse  bar,  at  the  end  of  the  frame  op- 
posite to  the  forks,  the  connection  being 
similar  to  that  usually  adopted  in  the  com- 
mon plough.  The  end  transverse  bar  pro- 
jects at  one  side,  and  serves  as  a handle  for 
turning  the  machine  at  the  headlands.  The 
front  pair  of  running  wheels,  next  the 
horses,  are  of  large  diameter,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  radial  spikes  on  their  periphe- 
ries, so  as  to  have  a firm  hold  upon  the 
ground  in  revolving,  and  thus  provide  suf- 
ficient resistance  for  the  fork-driving  action. 
The  main  axle,  revolving  with  these  large 
running  wheels,  carries  a toothed  bevil 
wheel,  in  gear  with  a bevil  pinion  fast  on 
the  forward  end  of  a horizontal  shaft,  sup- 
ported in  bearings  in  the  centre  of  the  hind 
part  of  the  frame.  The  opposite  end  of  this 
shaft  projects  slightly  at  the  extreme  rear 
of  the  frame,  at  which  part  it  has  upon  it 
two  or  more  radial  rotating  forks,  which  of 
course  revolve  in  a plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  implement  path.  At  the 
part  of  the  frame  immediately  behind  the 
small  back  running  wheels  there  is  attached 
a horizontal  plough  piece,  slightly  inclined 
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on  its  upper  surface,  the  rear  portion  of 
which  is  just  clear  of  the  forks  as  they  work 
round.  This  plough  piece,  which  is  ad- 
justable vertically  to  suit  the  depth  of  action 
required,  passes  along  beneath  the  drill  of 
potatoes  deep  enough  to  lift  up  both  the 
manure  and  the  potatoes.  In  this  way,  as 
the  manure  and  potatoes  are  elevated  upon 
the  incline,  the  rotatory  action  of  the  forks 
scatters  out  the  potatoes,  which  can  then  be 
easily  removed.  Provision  is  made  for  al- 
lowing one  of  the  large  driving  wheels  to 
turn  back,  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  the 
implement  at  the  end  of  a drill. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  GENERATING 
STEAM. 

[We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Payerne,  Ex-President 
of  the  Scientific  Class  of  the  Athenaeum  of 
Paris,  and  Ex-President  of  the  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences,  &c.,  Cherbourg.] 

On  the  16th  of  the  present  month,  an  ex- 
periment was  conducted  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Paris,  which  has 
just  added  a new  element  of  destruction  to 
those  already  in  use  in  naval  warfare. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  gene- 
rate steam  from  water  by  means  of  an  her- 
metically closed  furnace ; that  is  to  say,  a 
furnace  without  any  supply  of  air,  and  in 
which  recourse  was  not  had  to  any  draught 
of  atmospheric  air  to  effect  or  support  com- 
bustion. 

The  experiment  was  unfortunately  stopped 
by  a leakage,  arising  from  the  weakness  of  a 
joint  which  yielded  to  pressure,  hut  never- 
theless lasted  a sufficient  time  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  only 
objection  to  which  is,  that  its  cost  is  2a.  per 
horse  power  per  hour. 

Without  going  into  more  precise  details 
at  present,  I may  state  that  the  principal 
feature  of  the  process  consists  in  substitut- 
ing an  azotate  in  a close  furnace  for  a cur- 
rent or  draught  of  atmospheric  air  in  a 
boiler  of  the  usual  construction:  I prefer 
azotate  of  soda,  because  it  contains  a large 
quantity  of  oxygen,  leaves  very  little  re- 
sidiuum,  and  is  cheaper  than  the  azotate  of 
potassa. 


TRURAN’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
BLAST  FURNACES. 

Heretofore,  in  supplying  blast  fur- 
naces for  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  with  the 
requisite  blast,  or  atmospheric  air  under  com- 
pression, for  maintaining  the  active  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  one  or  more  cylindrical  or 
cylindri-conical  blast  pipes,  termed  “ noz- 
zle-pipes," are  disposed  around  the  hearth, 
or  lower  portion  of  the  interior  chamber  of 
such  furnace,  from  each  of  which  nozzles 


issues  a single  undivided  jet  or  stream  of  air 
under  a certain  pressure.  This  air  passing 
through  the  tuyere  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, enters  the  interior  chamber  of  the 
furnace,  and  eventually  escapes  at  the  top, 
through  that  portion  of  the  chamber  above 
the  boshes  known  as  the  throat  or  filling- 
mouth,  which  is  constructedof  a diminished 
breadth,  its  diameter  being  such  that  the 
superficial  area  on  the  plan  section,  in  all 
furnaces  hitherto  built,  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  area  of  the  diameter  of  the  furnace  at 
the  upper  bosh  line. 

Mr.  W.  Truran,  of  Marazion,  Cornwall, 
has  recently  improved  upon  this  arrange- 
ment. According  to  his  invention  the  in- 
ternal bore  of  the  blast-nozzle  is  divided 
in  such  manner  that  it  shall  deliver  a 
divided  jet  into  the  interior  chamber 
through  the  same  tuyere,  the  pressure  tem- 
perature, and  general  qualities  of  the  blast 
delivered  by  the  different  jets  being  either 
alike  or  dissimilar,  as  may  be  advisable, 
and  of  such  form  and  relative  proportions 
as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  furnace 
and  materials  consumed  may  require.  He 
also  constructs  the  throat  or  mouth  of  the 
interior  chamber  through  which  the  decom- 
posed blast  escapes  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  so  much  of  the  interior  chamber  as 
lies  above  the  boshes,  of  a breadth  equal  to, 
or  in  excess  of,  the  breadth  of  the  chamber 
at  the  upper  bosh  line,  and  of  an  area  in 
the  plan  section  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
area  at  the  upper  bush  line. 


WATSON’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COKE. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Watson,  analytical  chemist, 
of  Bolton-le- Moors,  has  recently  patented 
an  invention  which  consists  in  subjecting 
coal  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric,  or 
muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  burning  into 
coke  the  coal  so  treated.  This  may  be 
effected  with  coal  either  in  lumps  or  in  a 
small  or  ground  state,  though  it  is  best 
done  with  small  or  coarsely  ground  coal. 
The  acid  may  be  diffused  or  allowed  to 
permeate  amongst  the  coal  whilst  the  latter 
is  lying  in  a heap,  or  the  coal  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  acid  in  a cistern  pit,  or  other 
suitable  receptacle  capable  of  holding 
liquid,  using  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  cistern  or  receptacle  (where  such  is 
U3ed),  which  shall  be  least  liable  to  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  acid. 

The  mixture  or  contact  of  the  coal  and 
acid  should  be  continued  till  it  is  found 
that  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  other  earthy  impurities  contained  in 
the  coal,  and  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  have  been  well  and  sufficiently 
acted  upon  thereby.  This  may  be  known 
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by  the  effervescence  or  evolution  of  gas 
having  ceased,  and  not  being  resumed  by 
the  further  addition  of  acid  to  the  coal,  or 
by  finding  that  such  effervescence- having 
ceased,  some  of  the  liquid  drawn  oft*  from 
the  coal  causes  effervescence,  when  poured 
on  chalk  or  other  carbonate  of  lime. 

Either  pure  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid,  or  the  impure  and  refuse  acid  pro- 
duced at  soda-ash  and  other  manufactories, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  chloride 
of  sodium  or  common  salt  (and  which 
refuse  acid  is  frequently  sold  at  a very  low 
price,  and  often  allowed  to  run  away  to  be 
got  rid  of)  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  invention  into  effect.  Other 
acidulous  liquids  may  be  used,  which  con- 
tain so  much  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid 
in  excess,  or  in  a free  or  uncombined  state, 
as  to  cause  effervescence  when  added  to 
carbonate  of  lime. 


SPECIAL  MUSEUMS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

We  have  before  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  movement  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  homes,  &c.,  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  world.  We 
now  learn,  by  papers  received  from  Brussels, 
that  an  Exhibition,  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  object,  is  to  be  held  in  that  city  during 
the  ensuing  year.  We  are  much  gratified 
to  find  that  the  zeal  and  ability  of  Mr.  T. 
Twining,  jun.,  of  London,  with  whom  this 
highly  important  movement  originated,  are 
cheerfully  and  fully  recognised  on  the  Con- 
tinent. We  have  not  apace  to  describe  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Exhibition ; but  we 
may  anuounc-e  that,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
Congr^s  International  de  Jiienfaisance  will  be 
opened  in  Brussels,  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber next.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
Exhibition  in  question  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  hope  that  they  will  not  be  back- 
ward in  contributing  to  it  objects,  designed  to 
improve  either  the  dwellings,  the  furniture, 
the  food,  or  the  clothing  of  the  working 
populations.  Further  information  upon  the 
subject  may  be  obtained,  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  MEM- 
BERS OF  MECHANICS’  INSTI- 
TUTES, ETC, 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  classes  connected  with  mecha- 
nics’ institutes,  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  athenaeums,  in  union  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  the  fact  that  the  Coun- 
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cil  of  that  society  have  resolved  to  hold  ex- 
aminations at  which  certificates  of  merit 
shall  be  duly  awarded.  The  first  series  of 
examinations  is  to  be  held  in  June  next,  at 
the  Society’s  house,  Adelphi,  London.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  young  men 
of  superior  ability  to  secure  a public  recog- 
nition of  their  talent  and  industry — a re- 
cognition which,  in  many  instances,  will 
assuredly  lead  to  substantial  benefit.  Money 
rizes  are  to  bo  distributed,  but  these  will 
e of  much  less  value  than  the  patronage 
with  which  distinguished  merit  will  in  all 
probability  be  rewarded.  The  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  February  15th  and  22nd, 
and  succeeding  numbers,  should  be  con- 
sulted for  full  information. 


THE  SMOKE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics ’ Magazine. 

I was  unable  to  continue  the  subject  of  my 
letter,  contained  in  your  Journal  of  the  9th, 
in  the  succeeding  number,  as  I had  pro- 
mised to  do.  In  that  I alluded  to  the  pre- 
sent use  of  double  furnaces  as  a means 
much  in  favour  among  practical  men  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  smoke.  The 
plan  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  question. 
Is  it  possible  to  hum  or  consume  visible 
smoke,  or  the  gaseous  invisible  products 
from  one  fire,  by  passing  them  over  the  in- 
candescent portion  of  another  1 I answer, 
most  emphatically,  No!  It  is  altogether 
impossible;  contrary  alike  to  both  theory 
and  practice.  How  then  is  it  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  not  only  be  proposed 
and  advocated,  as  we  find  in  your  journal, 
by  the  letters  of  late,  but  that  the  em- 
ployers of  such  contrivances  offer  their 
testimony,  and  doubtless  a most  truthful 
one,  that  by  this  means  they  consume  the 
smoke  ? But  they  do  not  inform  us  at  the 
same  time  whether  this  is  economically 
effected,  whether  the  quantity  of  work 
yielded  by  a given  weight  of  co^l  is  what 
may  be  considered  efficient,  or  whether, 
indeed,  the  use  of  double  fires  is  attended 
with  a greater  or  less  consumption  of  fuel. 

To  prevent  smoke  is  no  great  matter  after 
all,  when  we  have  at  hand  the  anthracite 
and  other  smokeless  coals  and  coke,  which, 
at  a cost,  may  be  equally  serviceable  for 
steam  generating  purposes,  and  entirely 
remove  all  unhealthy  nuisance  arising 
from  the  yisible  products  of  coal  in  a state 
of  combustion.  I have  been  consulted 
much  of  late,  on  removing  not  only  smoke, 
but  also  the  noxious  vapours  arising  from 
certain  processes  in  the  arts,  such  as  var- 
nish and  printing-ink  manufactures,  and 
l have  noticed  in  general  amongst  these  a 
modification  -of  the  plan  to  which  I am 
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now  alluding,  for  the  removal  or  consump- 
tion of  their  smoke;  this  consists  of  a fire 
grate  erected  in  the  main  shaft,  which  is 
kept  continually  supplied  with  ignited  fuel. 
The  flues  from  the  boiler,  copper,  &e.,  con- 
duct their  contents  to  the  main  shaft,  but 
before  entering  this,  they  have  to  pass  over 
or  through  the  fire  there  situated.  This,  I 
am  informed  by  these  parties,  is  found  an- 
swerable, and  to  meet  the  satisfaction  of  the 
“ Smoke  Inspectors.”  But  is  not  this  very 
much  like  lighting  a candle  at  both  ends, 
and  far  from  an  economical  practice?  But 
some  will  argue  the  double  furnace  is  dif- 
ferent, because,  both  being  beneath  the 
boiler,  they  both  must  give  out  their 
effective  heat  to  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
This  is  not  so  1 Let  us  first  inquire 
“ What  is  smoke  1 ” we  may  then  under- 
stand what  conditions  are  required  for  the 
economical  removal  of  this  unpleasant,  but 
constant  attendant  upon  manufacturing 
neighbourhoods.  “ Smoke  is  the  visible 
and  sooty  effluvium  from  burning  bodies 
generally;”  this  is  visible,  and  as  I have 
stated  may  be  removed  by  various  simple 
processes.  At  Cubitt's  works,  for  instance, 
it  is  conducted  over  water,  the  gases  be- 
come cooled  down,  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  up  the  smoke  or  sooty  exhala- 
tion, the  heavy  carbon  deposits  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  instead  of  escaping  up  the 
chimney.  But  where  is  the  economy  here, 
when  all  such  deposit  is  as  effectually  lost 
as  though  it  had  ascended  in  the  usual 
way,  so  far  as  its  value  of  heat  is  concerned  ? 
It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  smoke  is 
lighter  than  air  ; it  is  specifically  more 
dense  and  heavier,  and  therefore  is  easily 
deposited  when  the  products  are  cooled. 
Hence  the  annoyance  resulting  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a smoky  chimney,  whe- 
ther escaping,  or  cooled  before  escape,  the 
waste  is  the  same. 

But  beyond  these  points,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  to  regard  is  not  only. 
Can  you  remove  the  smoke  nuisance  ? but, 
Can  you  effect  the  perfect  combustion  of  the 
products  arising  from  the  combustion  of 
coal  Z These  products,  consisting  of  the 
visible  black  sooty  exhalation  of  finely  di- 
vided carbon  set  free  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrocarbons  formed  during  the  cok- 
ing of  the  coal,  of  light  carbo-hydrogens,  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  are  many 
of  them  capable  of  furnishing,  under  judi- 
cious circumstances,  a very  considerable 
amount  of  heat.  The  only  products  arising 
when  perfect  combustion  is  proceeding, 
should  be,  free  nitrogen,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  besides  those  resulting  from  attendant 
accidental  impurities  in  the  coal.  To  effect 
this  perfect  combustion,  a full  complement 
pf  pure  air  must  bn  supplied  to  the  gaseous 


products,  and  they  must  altogether  be  at  a 
proper  temperature  before  combination  can 
take  place.  These  conditions  are  not  found 
in  an  ordinary  furnace.  The  heat  applied 
to  the  coal  causes  the  decomposition  of  the 
coal  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  forms  new 
compositions.  The  hydrogen  passes  off, 
carrying  with  it  carbon  in  solution,  princi- 
pally as  olefiant  gas,  or  heavy  carbureited 
hydrogen  invisible ; these  become  cooled  by 
contact  with  the  boiler  surface,  and  partly 
creep  away  unconsumed  to  the  chimney; 
other  portions,  being  inadequately  supplied 
with  air,  are  decomposed  by  the  red-hot 
fuel,  and  deposit  a portion  of  their  carbon, 
which  escapes  unconsumed,  and  in  a visible 
state  appears  in  the  chimney.  The  air  sup- 
plied through  the  ashpit  conies  in  contact 
with  the  heated  fuel  on  the  bars,  effecting  at 
that  point  perfect  combustion  ; but  in  pene- 
trating upwards  to  the  surface  and  through 
the  fuel,  the  products  resulting  from  this 
first  combination  become  themselves  de- 
composed, taking  up  and  carrying  away  the 
carbon  in  an  imperfectly  combined  state,  as 
carbonic  oxide  ; for  carbonic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  eontact  with  red-hot  carbon  ab- 
sorbing that  carbon,  and  becoming  itself 
reduced  to  a minimum  state  of  oxidation,  or 
carbonic  oxide.  Olefiant  gas  passing  over 
heated  fuel,  or  being  unprovided  with  a 
sufficiency  of  air,  also  deposits  one  propor- 
tion of  its  carbon  in  an  unaltered  state.  It 
is  known  that  the  amount  of  heat  given  out 
is  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed,  and 
that  this  amount  is  double  when  perfect 
combustion  of  these  products  is  effected. 

The  double  fires  plan  is  tlierefore  easily 
understood,  and  why  it  removes  the  visible 
black  exhalations ; the  second  fire  serving 
only  to  heat  up  the  visible  carbon  and  car- 
bonic-acid mixture  from  the  first,  to  cause 
the  one  to  absorb  the  other.  This  certainly 
renders  them  altogether  invisible ; but  during 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  formation  of  two  proportions  of  carbonic 
oxide,  an  absorption  of  heat  actually  takes 
place,  and  although  they  escape  invisibly, 
they  would,  with  proper  treatment,  yield 
large  results — that  is,  if  fully  oxidated  in 
the  furnace.  The  supply  of  air  is  important, 
as  also  the  proper  place  for  that  supply. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  has  most  judiciously 
handled  this  point,  nor  can  bis  opinion  be 
departed  from  with  any  good  result ; nor  is 
this  the  opinion  of  one  alone,  but  of  all 
scientific  and  learned  men,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  learnt  the  practical  results.  Sup- 
plying air  to  the  front  of  a furnace,  even  if 
we  allow  that  perfect  combustion  results  at 
the  front  portion,  cannot  prevent  the  pro- 
ducts arising  from  the  front  suffering  de- 
composition while  passing  over  the  latter 
and  netted  portion  of  the  fuel  on  the  fire- 
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grate.  To  consider  that  the  supply  is  only 
required  while  the  green  fuel  is  present,  is 
quite  a mistake,  as  the  incandescent  fuel  or 
heated  carbon  requires  throughout  its  com- 
bustion full  and  adequate  supplies  con- 
stantly furnished  to  prevent  its  escape  as 
carbonic  oxide. 

I fear  I have  now  wandered  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  render  this  matter  of  an  in- 
convenient length.  I will  therefore  crave  a 
space  in  a future  number,  in  which  I pur- 
pose describing  an  arrangement  found  com- 
petent to  meet  the  conditions  required. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

The  Inventor  of 

Gardner’s  Patent  Smoke  Consumer. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Boase,  H.  S.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  drying  organic  substances.  Patent  dated 
July  17,  1855.  (No.  1603.) 

This  invention  consists  of  three  passages 
or  tunnels,  along  which  lines  of  railway  are 
laid  for  wagons  containing  the  matters  to 
be  dried  to  run  on  ; these  wagons  are  run  in 
at  the  open  end  of  the  first  tunnel,  which  is 
traversed  by  a current  of  cold  air,  by  which 
the  drying  is  partially  effected.  When  the 
wagon  arrives  at  the  end  of  this  first  tunnel, 
it  is  withdrawn  by  a door  at  the  end,  and  is 
then  introduced  into  another  tunnel,  which 
is  traversed  by  a current  of  heated  air,  by 
which  the  matters  are  completely  dried,  and 
therefore  in  some  parts  overdried ; to  ob- 
viate this,  the  wagon  passes  into  the  third 
tunnel,  through  which  the  current  of  air 
passes  which  has  previously  traversed  the 
first  tunnel. 

Burdess,  A.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  oil-feeders  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery. Patent  dated  July  17,  1855.  (No. 
1604.) 

This  improved  oil-feeder  consists  of  an 
ordinary  oil  can  (as  used  by  engineers,  with 
a long  spout).  In  the  body  of  the  can  the 
inventor  places  a spring  which  is  connected 
at  one  end  to  a valve  in  the  spout  and  at 
the  other  to  a bell-crank  acted  upon  by  a 
thumb-screw  from  the  outside  of  the  can.  It 
also  contains  a strainer  at  the  supply-valve, 
to  prevent  dirt  getting  in  the  body  of  the 
feeder. 

pi  Thurgar,  W/C.  The  preservation  of  the 
fluid  substance  qf  fresh  eggs.  Patent  dated 
July  18,  1855.  (No.  1608.) 

In  this  invention  the  fluid  substance  of 
the  egg  is  deprived  of  its  water  by  evapora- 
tion, before  the  atmosphere  changes  it,  by 
means  of  a stream  of  air,  and  by  means  of 
heat  moderated  and  conveyed  through  steam 


pipes  placed  under  trays  containing  the 
fluids  ubstance,  and  after  evaporation  the 
dried  substance  is  reduced  to  powder  by 
grinding  in  a mill  driven  by  any  suitable 
prime  mover. 

[The  three  preceding  abstracts  should 
have  appeared  on  page  184  of  last  week’s 
N umber,] 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  reeds  for  weaving,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  July  19, 
1855.  (No.  1635.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  im- 
proved const!  uctions  and  arrangements  of 
reeds  for  weaving  purposes,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  of  hard  India-rubber  and 
gutta  percha  combined,  or  of  India-rubber 
combined  with  metal  or  other  materials. 

Isoard,  M.  F.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  generating  steam,  and  for  applying 
the  same  to  motive  power  purposes.  Patent 
dated  July  19,  1855.  (No.  1637.) 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements 
upon  a former  patent  dated  August  28, 
1848.  In  one  arrangement  the  generator 
consists,  as  in  the  first  patent,  of  a coil  of 
pipes,  and  the  first  modification  made 
therein  consists  in  rendering  the  furnace 
stationary,  the  necessary  draught  being 
caused  by  the  escape  of  steam  into  the 
chimney.  In  order  to  obtain  increased 
effect  from  the  furnace  the  coil  of  pipes  is 
made  conical. 

Stocker,  S.  Improvements  in  water- 
closets  and  in  pumps  and  rocks  for  supplying 
water  to  the  same,  and  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses. Patent  dated  July  19,  1855.  (No. 
1638.) 

The  inventor  claims  certain  described 
arrangements  of  parts,  and  the  use  of  por- 
table basins  in  any  stationary  water-closets, 
if  the  same  can  be  removed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  water  way. 

Cunningham,  H.  D.  P.  Improvements 
in  reefing  sails.  Patent  dated  July  20,  1855. 
(No.  1640.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  shortly 
be  given. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  obtaining  motive 
power;  applicable  also  to  the  raising,  forcing, 
and  exhausting  air  and  other  fluids,  and 
partly  to  the  kneading  or  working  of  dough 
and  other  pastes.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  20,  1855.  (No.  1642.) 

These  improvements  consist  of  certain 
rotatory  apparatus  composed  of  two  re- 
volving cylinders  fitted  each  with  spiral 
grooves  and  projections  which  gear  toge- 
ther. They  may  either  both  be  made  pro- 
jecting from  the  cylindrical  surface  on 
which  they  are  formed,  or  one  only  may  pro- 
ject, whilst  the  other  spiral  is  simply  a 
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groove  in  which  the  projecting  spiral  works. 
The  cylinders  rotate  in  a suitable  chamber. 

Conner,  G.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  brushes.  Patent  dated  July  20, 
1855.  (No.  1644.) 

Claim.  — The  application  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes  of  the  fibres  obtained  from 
the  “ Agave  Americana,”  or  “ Mexican 
grass.” 

Desch  amps,  C.,  and  C.  Vilcoq.  A free 
diving  boat.  Patent  dated  July  20,  1855. 
(No.  1646.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a diving  boat, 
whicli  may  be  freely  directed  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  by  the  operator  shut  up  in  the 
same,  by  means  of  a screw  or  helix  and  a 
rudder,  both  set  in  motion  by  means  of  gear 
wheels  arranged  inside  so  as  to  be  worked 
by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

Striby,  W.  A new  and  improved  system 
of  musical  notation.  Patent  dated  July  21, 
1855.  (No.  1648.) 

This  invention  comprises — 1.  A universal 
system,  intended  to  reduce  all  the  different 
musical  clefs,  scales,  and  systems  to  one 
single  scale,  or  a single  system  of  scales. 
2.  A new  shaped  set  of  clefs,  by  which  a 
given  note  will  retain  the  same  relative  po- 
sition upon  the  staves,  8tc.,  for  all  instru- 
ments and  clefs.  3.  The  use  of  more  than 
five  lines  in  a stave.  4.  The  use  of  a union 
line  rendered  conspicuous  from  the  other 
lines  of  the  stave  by  size,  colour,  or  in  any 
other  suitable  manner,  to  allow  the  per- 
former to  distinguish  more  readily  the  posi- 
tion of  the  notes,  &c. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  construction  of  voltaic 
batteries.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  21,  1855.  (No.  1649.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  an  im- 
proved construction  of  voltaic  battery.  2. 
In  a method  of  protecting  the  electrotyped 
portion  of  the  carbon  element  from  the 
action  of  acids.  3.  In  the  employment 
of  paper  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
gun  cotton  as  a substitute  for  a porous 
diaphragm. 

Tooth,  A.  A process  for  preserving  and 
curing  by  salting  the  flesh  and  hides  of  ani- 
mals in  an  entire  state.  Patent  dated  July 
21,  1855.  (No.  1650.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forcing  saline 
substances  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of 
flesh  and  hides. 

Mters,  E.  Improvements  in  buffers  and 
other  springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 
Patent  dated  July  21,  1855.  (No.  1653.) 

This  invention  consists  in  fitting  two  or 
more  helical  springs  in  a suitable  spring 
box  or  casing,  each  spring  being  placed  in 
a aeparate  compartment  of  its  own,  and 
such  compartment  being  concentrically 


arranged  so  that  the  inner  springs  will  be 
of  smaller  diameter  than  the  outer  ones. 
The  inner  end  of  the  buffer-rod  has 
formed  on  it  projections  corresponding 
with  and  fitting  into  the  chambers  con- 
taining the  springs.  The  springs  gradu- 
ally increase  in  length,  so  that  they  are 
brought  into  action  successively. 

Pittar,  S.  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges.  (Partly  a communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  July  21,  1855.  (No. 
1655.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
bridges  by  combining  several  systems  of 
diagonal  bracings  with  posts  or ’perpendi- 
culars, in  such  manner  that  a weight 
coming  on  one  of  the  systems  of  which  a 
truss-formed  bridge  consists,  when  con- 
structed according  to  this  invention,  is  not 
only  transferred  over  that  one  system,  but 
over  and  through  the  whole  of  the  systems, 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  piers. 

Wren,  J.  W.  C.  An  improved  construc- 
tion of  folding  perambulator.  Patent  dated 

July  21,  1855.  (No.  1657.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a perambulator, 
which  admits  of  being  folded  up  into  a 
small  compass  for  transport. 

Hepplewhite,  G.  Improvements  in  spare 
rudders  for  ships.  Patent  dated  July  21, 
1855.  (No.  1659.) 

The  inventor  erects  a standard  about  six 
or  seven  feet  high  on  the  deck,  close  to  the 
trunk  hole  of  the  rudder  ; this  is  fitted  into 
a shoe  or  clamp  firmly  bolted  to  the  deck, 
and  is  further  stayed  from  the  top  in  seve- 
ral directions,  in  order  to  render  it  fixed. 
This  standard  is  fitted  with  bearings  near 
its  top  and  bottom  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  spare  rudder.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
rudder  is  supported  by  a shoulder  on  the 
standard. 

Keek,  T.  H.  H.  Rendering  certain  vege- 
table substances  useful  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  the  formation  of  textile  fabrics  and 
cordage  or  ropes.  Patent  dated  July  23, 
1855.  (No.  1661.) 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  methods 
of  treating  “ the  fibres  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  elm,  of  lime,  of  poplar,  of  willow, 
and  of  marsh-mallow  canes  or  rods;  the 
leaf-Btalk  of  horse-radish,  and  the  root  of 
horse-radish  ; the  shrubby  cane  or  rod  of 
marsh-mallow ; the  wood  of  elm,  of  poplar, 
of  willow,  and  of  lime.” 

Ripley,  H.  W.  Improvements  in  dressing 
and  finishing  woven  fabrics  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wool.  (Partly  a communication.) 
Patent  dated  July  23,  1855.  (No.  1662.) 

This  invention  relates  principally  to  a 
mode  of  treating  woven  fabrics  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  loose  knots  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  nap  or  fibre.  For  this  purpose  the  goods 
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are  passed  through  a machine  similar  to 
those  commonly  used  in  cloth-dressing,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cloth  at  tension 
while  under  operation  ; and  while  at  tension 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  fine  steel 
combs,  which  are  caused  to  act  upon  the 
fabric  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  its  sur- 
face. 

Aciiaed,  A.  Improvements  in  He  appli- 
cation of  electricity  as  a transmitting  agent  of 
motive  power.  Patent  dated  July  22,  1855. 
(No.  1668.) 

The  inventor  describes  certain  improve- 
ments capable  of  various  applications,  and 
selects  as  illustrations  of  their  adaptation, 
first,  means  for  retarding  and  stopping 
trains  on  railways  ; second,  means  by 
which  the  winding  of  silk  may  be  facili- 
tated. 

Rollet,  G.  H.  Improvements  in  projec- 
tiles for  fire-arms.  Patent  dated  July  23, 
1855.  (No.  1669.) 

This  invention  consists  of  shot  or  pro- 
jectiles having  a cylindrical  body,  and  the 
front  or  fore  end  formed  with  a conical- 
shaped  point,  and  the  hinder  or  breech  end 
thereof  having  a truncated  conical  form, 
the  base  springing  from  the  hinder  end  of 
the  cylinder  body  (or  centre  portion)  of  the 
shot.  Each  end  of  these  projectiles  is  fur- 
nished with  a ring,  sabot,  or  packing,  which 
fits  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  which  has  a 
slit  formed  in  it  to  allow  it  to  expand  late- 
rally when  rammed  home. 

Ritterbandt,  Ii.  A.,  and  J.  Bower. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
nure. Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 
1671.) 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing 
manure  by  employing  powdered  clinkers  in 
combination  with  acids  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  developing  phosphoric  acid  when 
acting  on  phosphates. 

Westwood,  J.,  and  R.  Baillie.  Im ? 
provements  in  preserving  timber-built  ships, 
also  timber,  or  wood  and  wrought  iron,  used  in 
situations  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or  of 
weather.  Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 

1673. ) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to  the 
wood  or  iron  used  for  such  purposes  a pre- 
paratory coating  of  black  varnish,  or  other 
composition  having  similar  properties  there- 
to, and  afterwards  a coating  of  asphalte  or 
bituminous  composition. 

Stent,  H.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  apparatus  for  measuring  gas  and  other 
fluids.  Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 

1674. ) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  common 
wet  gas-meter. 

Claims.  — 1.  Forming  the  body  of  the 
case  and  foot  of  sheet  iron  or  other  metals 
by  stamping.  2.  Coating  the  surfaces  of 
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sheet  iron  or  other  metal  employed  in  the 
construction  of  gas-meters  with  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  antimony.  3.  A mode  of  trans- 
mitting motion  from  the  measuring-drum 
shaft  to  the  registering  mechanism,  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  cylinder  or  crank-pin 
revolving  between  guides  attached  to  a pen- 
dulum rod  connected  to  the  registering 
mechanism.  4.  Arranging  the  internal 
valve  to  open  outside  the  valve  box.  5. 
Fixing  an  inverted  cap  over  the  spindle 
tube  to  protect  the  registering  mechanism 
from  corrosion.  6.  Casting  the  syphon  and 
dry  well  in  one  entire  body. 

Wood,  B.  An  improved  preparation  of 
colouring  matter  for  the  manufacture  qf  ink, 
artist's  colours,  and  for  other  purposes  for 
which  such  colouring  matter  may  be  appli- 
cable. Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 
1676.) 

In  order  to  produce  a colouring  matter  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a non- 
corroding  ink,  the  inventor  takes  about 
9 ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dissolves 
it  in  27<quarts  of  water,  to  which  are  added 
about  8 ounces  of  citric  acid  ; and  when 
this  solution  has  been  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  1^  lbs.  of  cochineal  are  added,  and 
the  boiling  is  continued  for  1)  hours ; after 
which  the  liquor  is  strained,  allowed  to 
settle,  and  cool.  The  clear  liquor  is  then 
again  boiled,  ounces  of  commoif  alum 
are  added,  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a few 
minutes,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into 
coolers  and  allowed  to  settle  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  in 
distilled  water,  again  filtered,  and  finally 
dried.  If  required  in  a liquid  state  it  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a solution  of 
caustic  ammonia. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading  and  sef. capping  fire-arms,  and  in 
percussion  caps  or  primers,  and  in  the  mode  of 
applying  such  percussion  caps  or  primers  to 
fire-arms.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  24,  1855.  (No.  1677.) 

These  improvements  consist  mainly  in 
constructing  breech-loading  fire-arms  (of 
the  Faucet  Breech  class)  in  such  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  clogging  or  fouling  of  the 
moving  parts,  so  that  the  arm  may  he  rea- 
dily opened  and  closed  in  the  breech  after 
rapid  and  repeated  discharges  ; and  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  moving 
parts  under  use. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading  ordnance  and  fire-arms,  and  is  their 
projectiles.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  24,  1855.  (No.  1678.) 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  a mode 
of  opening  and  closing  breech-loading  ord- 
nance and  fire-arms  by  means  of  a com- 
pound or  double-jointed  lever,  whereby 
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greater  power  is  obtained  than  by  an  ordi- 
nary lever,  and  in  the  employment  of  iron 
bullets,  shot,  or  shell. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  An  improvement  in 
machinery  for  making  pipes  and  tubes.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  July  24, 
1855.  (No.  1680.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  roller  dies 
for  making  seamless  metal  pipes  and  tubes, 
for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the 
patentee,  March  5,  1893.  (Sec  Mech.  Mag. 
vol.  lix.  p.  281,  No.  1571.)  The  present 
improvement  consists  in  bevelling  off  or 
otherwise  cutting  away  the  corners  of  each 
of  the  rollers,  so  that  a series  of  grooves 
will  be  formed  around  the  inner  circum- 
ference. 

Petitjean,  T.  Improvements  in  silver- 
ing, gilding,  and  platinizing  glass.  Patent 
dated  July  24,  1855,  (No.  1681.) 

This  invention  consists  in  coating  glass 
with  solutions  or  products  obtained  by 
combining  vegetable  acids  or  hydraeids 
(or  these  combined  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
or  bromine,)  with  metallic  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  or  platinum,  the  bases  of  which  are 
combined  with  mineral  acids  or  hydraeids. 
An  alkali  must  be  mixed  with  the  metallic 
salt,  or  with  the  vegetable  acid. 

Hewitt,  T.  improvements  im  pumps. 
Patent  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No.  1682.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
at  page  179  of  ohr  last  Number; 

HuthnancE,  K.  P.  Improvements  in 
drying,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used 
therein.  Patent  dated  July  24,  1855. 
(No.  1683.) 

At  one  end  of  the  room  the  patentee  con- 
structs a stove  or  furnace  with  an  iron- grating 
door,  and  hot  plate  j at  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace is  a horizontal  flue,  with  fire  bricks  to 
convey  the  flame  and  smoke  from  the  fur- 
nace to  iron  pipes  (laid  m a horizontal  di- 
rection, Or  nearly  so,  and  within  a short 
distanoe  from  the  floor)  through  the  centre 
of  the  room,  by  which  means  the  heat  in  the 
drying  room  is  produced.  Within  and 
around  the  flue,  at  the  back  of  the  stove  is 
an  iron  boiler  for  heating  water,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  flue,  and  so  made  that  the  flame 
and  smoke  can  pass  through  the  flue,  sur- 
rounded by  the  boiler,  to  the  pipes  at  the 
back,  by  which  means  the  water  becomes 
heated  ; but  this  boileT  is  omitted  when  hot 
water  is  not  required.  The  door  to  the  fur- 
nace is  constructed  double,  so  as  to  econo, 
mise  the  heat  as  well  as  preserve  the  door, 
and  in  order  to  regulate  the  draught  of  the 
farriace,  a door  is  put  to  the  ash-pit,  and  a 
sliding  ventilator  introduced  therein.  The 
pipes  are  placed  side  by  side  and  over  each 
other,  at  a short  distance  from  the  floor  j 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  draught,  they  are 
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slightly  inclined  from  the  flue  up  to  the 
chimney.  At  a little  distance  above  the 
pipes  a platform  of  stone  is  laid  upon  lon- 
gitudinal iron  bearers,  in  order  to  protect 
from  injury  by  the  over-heating  of  the  pipes 
the  articles  proposed  to  be  dried. 

The  stove  or  furnace  is  constructed  in  the 
following  manner : The  bottom  or  grating 
is  formed  with  loose  cast-iron  bars,  let  into 
an  iron  frame,  and  built  in  brickwork.  The 
flue  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  and  next  to 
the  drying-room,  is  covered  with  stone,  and 
in  the  iront  of  the  furnace  is  fixed  a 
double  iron  door  and  frame.  Over  the  top 
of  the  furnace  is  fixed  a hot  plate  with  east 
iron  frame,  and  three  cast-iron  flaps  ; the 
frame  and  each  of  the  flaps  are  rebated  and 
fitted  together  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  for 
the  expansion  of  the  metal,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  close  enough  to  prevent  the  smoke 
and  flame  from  the  furnace  passing  through 
the  joints.  This  hot  plate  is  intended  to 
receive  the  flat-irons  proposed  to  be  heated 
in  a room  adjoining  the  drying  room, 
and  to  which  the  hot  plate  is  open,  and 
an  arch  is  thrown  over  the  same  in  brick- 
work. 

Bailey,  B.  Improvements  in  manufactur- 
ing knitted  fabrics.  Patent  dated  July  24, 
1855.  (No.  1684.) 

In  a previous  invention  Mr.  Bailey  com- 
bined Derby  rib  machinery  with  knitting- 
frames,  so  that  the  two  were  Worked  with  a 
rotary  motion,  and  onS  presser-bar  was  so 
moved  as  to  press  on  the  beards  both  of  the 
frame  needles  and  machine  needles.  The 
present  improvements  consist  in  employing 
two  stationary  presser-bars,  one  for  the 
frame  needles  and  one  for  the  machine 
needles ; the  two  sets  of  needles  being  re- 
spectively moved  to  bring  the  beards  of 
their  needles  against  their  respective 
presser-bars. 

BousFIELD,  G.  T.  Improvements  in  cut- 
ting mood.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  24,  1855.  (No.  1685.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  com- 
bining in  one  mortise  chisel  a namber  of 
cutting  edges,  each  one  of  which  cuts  only 
as  much  as  steel  edges  Ought  to  cut,  and 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  immediate  succession,  gradually 
widening  the  mortise  until  the  desired 
width  has  been  attained. 

SculLT,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  Im- 
provements in  vessels  for  containing  and  pre- 
serving fluids.  Patent  dated  July  25,  1855 
(No.  1690.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  application  to  Vessels  for 
preserving  fluids  of  an  air-tight  floating 
piston.  2.  The  construction  of  inkstands 
wherein  the  rise  and  fall  of  tile  ink  to  and 
from  the  ink  cup  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  3.  In  fountain  inkstands,  a ms- 
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thod  of  mounting  the  dipping  cup  on  a hol- 
low piston  rod. 

Wkallens,  W.,  and  G.  A.  Crow.  Im- 
provementi in  steam  engines.  Patent  dated 
July  25,  1855.  (No.  1691.) 

The  principal  feature  of  this  invention 
consists  in  the  taking  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  force  of  the  piston  or  pistons 
through  one  or  any  number  of  the  pumps 
which  necessarily  form  part  cf  every  steam 
engine,  and  then  bringing  this  force  back  to 
the  cranks  and  main  shaft,  which  are  placed 
between  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  and  the 
pumps. 

Davies,  D.  A self-evident  economic  boiler 
for  healing  with  hot  water  buildings  of  every 
description.  Patent  dated  July  26,  1855. 
(No.  1692.) 

The  principle  of  this  invention  consists 
in  exposing  large  surfaces  and  small  thick- 
nesses of  water  to  the  action  of  heat.  The 
boiler  is  composed  of  pans  placed  one  within 
the  other.  The  curved  bottom  of  the  lower 
pan' is  concave  throughout  the  length  of  the 
boiler.  The  sides  of  the  outer  pan  and  a 
hollow  set- off  or  flanch  forms  the  return 
flue  by  which  the  flame  is  made  to  pass 
entirely  round  the  sides. 

Schiele,  C.  Certain  improvements  in  ob- 
taining and  applying  motive  power.  Patent 
dated  July  26,  1855.  (No.  1693.) 

Claims. — 1.  A peculiar  construction  of 
induction  overtures  or  tangential  openings. 

2.  A peculiar  construction  of  adjustable  in- 
duction apertures  or  tangential  openings. 

3.  A peculiar  construction  of  runner  and  its 
annular  chamber. 

Beattie,  J.  A combination  or  contrivance 
of  a folding  mattress  ( with  or  without  a lent 
attached ),  hut,  ambulance  for  conveyance  of 
wounded  or  sick  persons,  pontoon-rq/t  and 
boat,  portable  cistern  and  bath.  Patent  dated 
July  26,  1855.  (No.  1695.) 

This  invention  consists  ol  a mattress  made 
in  five  compartments  or  divisions,  that  is  to 
say,  one  centre  piece  (which  may  be  sub- 
divided), two  side  pieces,  and  two  end  pieces, 
all  connected,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
adapted  to  the  required  forms  for  the  seve- 
ral purposes  above  mentioned. 

Poncelin,  T.  A.  Improvements  in  treat- 
ing or  preparing  coffee.  Patent  dated  July 
26,  1855.  (No.  1698.) 

This  invention  relates  to  so  distilling 
roasted  coffee  as  to  obtain  “ a fixed  solid 
basis  without  residuum  or  grounds,  and  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water,  a liquid,  pale,  lim- 
pid volatile  aroma ; and  the  following  pro- 
ducts resulting  from  either  the  solid  basis 
or  the  liquid  aroma,  viz.,  a product  to  be 
termed  coffee-butter  (beurre  de  cate)  and 
liquid  coffee.” 
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White,  A.  Swinging  beds  and  covers 
and  tents,  to  enable  soldiers  and  others  to  sleep 
off  the  ground , and  dry,  with  or  without  an 
ordinary  tent.  Application  dated  July  20, 
1855.  (No.  1641.) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  invention  a bed 
frame  for  sixteen  men  is  suspended  on  four 
tripod  stands  of  wood,  or  metal  piping;  each 
stand  formed  of  three  legs  is  so  jointed 
together  at  top  as  that,  when  not  in  use, 
they  will  lie  close  together,  each  leg,  if  of 
wood,  having  at  its  other  end  a ferrule  form- 
ing a fork. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  axles 
for  railway  and  other  purposes.  Application 
dated  July  20,  1855.  (No.  1643.) 

In  this  invention,  the  wheels  are  fast  on 
the  axle,  but  each  has  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent movement  of  its  own.  The  im- 
provements consist  in  forming  the  axle  of 
two  parts  united  by  a suitable  coupling-box 
in  the  centre  of  the  axle. 

Moll,  F.  The  employment  of  new  ma- 
terials in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Appli- 
cation dated  July  20,  1855.  (No.  1645.) 

Fibres  obtained  from  the  potatoe,  the  fir- 
tree  (and  other  cornifera),  and  cotton  or 
linen  rags  are  the  “new  materials’’ (!) 
mentioned  by  the  inventor. 

Feau-Lefebvre,  E.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  motive  power.  Application  dated 
July  20,  1855.  (No.  1647.) 

This  invention  is  based  upon  some  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  em- 
ployment of  a vacuum  formed  in  Rn  inverted 
tube. 

Perry,  G.  H.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  vessels  or  cases  to  be  used  for  the 
preservation  of  articles  of  food.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Application  dated  July  21,  1855. 
(No.  1651.) 

The  inventor  constructs  cases  having  on 
the  top  a short  neck  fitted  with  a cup-like 
flange  capable  of  holding  any  liquid  or  fused 
solid  substance.  The  neck  is  closed  by  a 
cap  with  a screw  on  its  interior,  which  takes 
into  a corresponding  screw  on  the  exterior 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  cap  is 
screwed  on  by  a spanner  furnished  with 
holes,  into  which  projections  on  the  cap 
take,  and  an  India  rubber  or  other  washer 
is  placed  in  the  cap. 

McLaren,  R.,  and  S.  W.  Pugh.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
fuel  and  fire-lighters,  and  in  moulds  to  be  em- 
ployed therein.  Application  dated  July  21, 
1855.  (No.  1652.) 

The  inventors  propose  to  manufacture 
fuel  from  spent  tan,  cow-dung,  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  saw-dust,  coke,  coal-dust,  resin,  oils, 
naphtha,  pitch,  and  nitre,  and  fire-lighters 
from  the  same  substances,  omitting  the  coke 
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and  coal-dust.  The  moulds  are  formed  with 
cones  and  false  bottoms. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  the  sur- 
faces used  for  printing.  (Partly  a communi- 
cation.) Application  dated  July  21,  1855. 
(No.  1654.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  “ to  apply 
hard  manufactures  produced  by  compound- 
ing India-rubber  and  sulphur,  with  or  with- 
out other  matters,  whether  in  printing  from 
surfaces  or  plates." 

Duodale,  A.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines.  Applica- 
tion dated  July  21,  1855.  (No.  1656.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 
mode  of  retarding  and  stopping  locomotive 
engines  on  railways  by  the  aid  of  the  steam. 
To  this  end  an  additional  steam  way  from 
the  valve-box  to  the  working  cylinder  is 
provided,  and  steam  is  admitted  to  both 
sides  of  the  piston  simultaneously. 

Kenwortiiy,  W.  E.,  and  H.  Green- 
wood. Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
screw  propellers.  Application  dated  July 
21,  1855.  (No.  1660.) 

Z These  improvements  relate  to  fixing  the 
blades  of  screw  propellers  to  the  boss  or 
centre  which  is  fixed  on  the  shaft,  and 
consist  in  forming  dovetailed  recesses  in 
the  boss,  and  corresponding  dovetails  on 
the  blades. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wheels  for  carriages,  and  other 
vehicles  where  India-rubber  is  used.  Appli- 
cation dated  July  23,  1855.  (No.  1663.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the 
manufacture  of  wheels  for  carriages  and 
other  vehicles  of  the  hard  compounds  of 
India-rubber,  with  or  without  metal. 

Goodyear,  C.  An  improvement  in  manu- 
facturing moulded  articles  made  of  compounds 
of  India-rubber.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  July  23,  1855.  (No.  1664.) 

This  invention  consists  in  introducing 
water  or  other  fluid  into  the  mould  with 
the  compound  of  India-rubber,  by  which 
means,  when  the  mould  is  subjected  to  heat, 
to  produce  the  change  in  the  India-rubber 
compound,  the  water  or  fluid  will  be  ex- 
panded into  steam  which  will  force  the 
India-rubber  into  all  the  parts  of  the 
mould. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  bands  or 
straps  for  confining  or  holding  papers  or 
documents  and  other  articles  where  India- 
rubber  is  used.  Application  dated  July  23, 
1855.  (No.  1665.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  such 
bands  or  straps  partly  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  where  it  is  desired  that  the  bands 
or  straps  should  be  elastic. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  combs.  Application  dated  July 
23,  1855.  (No.,1666.),, 


1 These  improvement!  consist  in  intro- 
ducing metal  into  the  interior  of  India- 
rubber  combs  to  give  strength  thereto. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boats  and  other  vessels.  Appli- 
cation dated  July  23,  1855.  (No.  1667.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining 
and  cementing  together  sheets  and  parts 
of  hard  compounds  of  India-rubber  into 
the  form  of  a boat  or  vessel. 

Craio,  W.  G.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
or  method  qf  consuming  smoke,  and  ; in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  x therein. 
Application  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 
1670.) 

In  locomotive  or  other  boilers  it  is  pro- 
posed to  fix  a tube  to  connect  the  mid- 
feather or  division  in  the  fire-box,  by 
means  of  which  the  fuel  is  conveyed  into 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  fire-box.  The 
said  tube  is  to  be  in  combination  with  an 
outlet  forming  a water  space. 

Bradley,  L.  Improvements  in  reaping 
machines.  Application  dated  July  24,  1855. 
(No.  1672.) 

The  cutters  used  are  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  “sickles”  applied  to  wheels  or 
discs  of  which  there  is  a series,  caused  to 
rotate  by  means  of  bands  or  straps  from  a 
drum  on  the  main  axle  acting  upon  pul- 
leys on  the  axles  of  the  discs  or  wheels. 

Twist,  S.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  producing  ornamental  inscriptions 
and  devices  on  glass.  Application  dated 
July  24,  1855.  (No.  1675.) 

This  invention  relates  to  such  inscrip- 
tions and  devices  as  arc  produced  on  the 
back  of  a sheet  or  plate  of  glass.  The  inscrip- 
tions and  devices,  after  having  been  drawn 
in  outline,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with 
colours,  are  backed  up  with  silver  or  gold 
leaf,  that  is  to  say,  the  gold  or  silver  leaf 
when  viewed  from  the  front  of  the  glass 
plate  constitutes  the  ground  upon  which  the 
inscription  or  device  is  made.  Gold  and 
silver  and  other  metals  and  alloys  in  the 
form  of  leaf  or  foil  are  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose.  This  invention  consists 
in  applying  gold,  silver,  or  other  metallic 
paper  in  place  of  the  metal  leaf. 

Steane,  S.  E.  The  application  of  per- 
fumery to  articles  qf  domestic  use,  such  as 
candles,  starch,  washing-blue,  lamp-oil,  and 
such  like  articles.  Application  dated  July 
24,  1855.  (No.  1679.) 

This  invention  consists  in  impregnating 
or  mixing  with  the  articles  named  in  the 
title  perfumes,  such  as  orris  root,  camphor, 
musk,  sandalwood,  lavender,  &c.,  or  es- 
sential oils,  gums,  or  spice,  that  throw  out 
a perfume,  varying  the  same  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 
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Application  dated  July  24,  1855.  (No. 
1686.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  or 
cementing  sheets  and  parts  of  India  rubber 
compounds  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  a 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  before  subjecting 
the  same  to  heat. 

Potin,  J.  B.  M.,  and  A.  G.  N.  Ling£e. 
An  improved  composition  applicable  to  the 
coating  of  iron,  tcood,  stone , metals,  and  other 
substances . Application  dated  July  24, 
1855.  (No.  1687.) 

This  composition,  which  is  called  “ vol- 
canic cement,’ 1 consists  of  25  parts  of  oil, 
and  75  of  pulverised  sulphur. 

Tucker,  E.  S.  An  improved  busk  and 
hook  for  stays.  Application  dated  July  25, 
1855.  (No.  1688.) 

It  is  a common  practice  to  sew  a large 
hook  on  to  stays  in  front  of  the  busk  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  various  articles  of 
ladies  dress  down  at  the  waist,  and  from 
the  strain  upon  the  hook  it  is  liable  to  tear 
out  Now  this  invention  consists  in  making 
a suitable  aperture  or  slot  in  the  busk,  and 
in  shaping  a hook  in  such  manner  at  the 
back  of  the  head  as  to  fit  into,  and  be 
firmly  retained  in  the  required  position  in 
the  busk.  A hole  must  be  made  in  the 
stay  covering  to  allow  of  the  hook  passing 
through  it. 

Girard,  J.  Improvements  in  generating 
and  applying  steam  to  rotary  engines  of  an 
improved  construction . Application  dated 

July  25,  1855.  (No.  1689.) 

This  invention,  which  has  reference  prin- 
cipally to  an  Improved  construction  of 
steam  boiler,  consists  in  an  arrangement  of 
the  interior  spaces  or  flues  by  which  the 
heating  surfaces  are  to  be  increased,  and 
greater  strength  and  durability  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  construction  of  the  flaes, 
plates  of  tinned  metal  are  employed  in  such 
manner  that  the  hot  gases  from  the  furnace 
and  the  water  respectively  fill  the  alternate 
spaces  between  them. 

Hall,  T.  M.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys , more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  chimneys  and  funnels  of  loco- 
motive and  marine  engines.  Application 
dated  July  26,  1855.  (No.  1694.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  fitting  a 
moveable  or  rotatory  top  to  the  chimney  or 
funnel,  such  top  being  cut  obliquely  at  a 
considerable  angle,  the  highest  part  being 
always  kept  on  the  side  next  the  wind  or 
draught  by  an  ordinary  vane. 

Gedge,  J.  Improvements  in  pumps.  (A 
communication.)  Application  dated  July 
26,  1855.  (No.  1696.) 

The  inventor  makes  the  body  of  the 
pump,  and  both  the  upper  and  lower  boxes, 
of  one  piece  in  cast  iron.  Above  and  below 
these  boxes  are  to  be  placed  receivers  or 


bottles  which  communicate  with  the  suction 
and  ascension  pipes,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  January  17,  1856. 

12fi.  8amuel  Ratelifle  Carrington,  of  Stockport, 
Chester,  hat  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  connected  therewith. 

Dated  February  1,  1855. 

271.  Allan  Macpherson,  of  Brussels,  Belgium, 
gentleman.  Improvements  in  obtaining  and  ap- 
plying motive  power.  A communication. 

273.  Edward  Schischkar,  of  Halifax,  York, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  dyeing  and 
colouring  wools,  hairs,  silks,  yarns,  and  textile 
fabrics  made  of  the  same  materials  either  wholly 
or  partially. 

275.  George  Holcfoft,  Joseph  Smith,  and  Thomas 
Holcroft,  of  Manchester,  engineers.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  preparing,  spinning,  and 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

279.  Andrew  Lamb,  of  Southampton,  Hants, 
engineer,  and  John  Ronalds,  of  the  same  place, 
shipbuilder  and  naval  architect.  An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  boats,  and  other 
similar  structures. 

281.  Henry  Bestwick,  of  Manchester,  Lancas- 
ter, brassfounder,  and  Joseph  Bury,  of  the  same 
place,  brassfounder.  Certain  improvements  in 
cocks,  taps,  or  valves. 

283.  James  Timmins  Chance,  of  Birmingham. 
Improvements  in  furnaces  used  for  flattening 
glass. 

285.  Auguste  Eughne  Dannequin,  of  Rue  de 
l’Echiquier,  Paris,  tailor.  Certain  improvements 
in  caoutchouc  or  any  other  waterproof  garments. 

2S7.  Benjamin  Franklin  Miller,  of  New  York, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  ventilators  for 
chimneys  and  other  pu  r poses. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the** London  Gazette February  26th 
1856.) 

2288.  James  Septimus  Cocking?  and  Ferdinand 
Potts.  Certain  improvements  in  sockets  for  hold- 
ing whips  and  candles,  parts  of  which  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  sockets  or  irons  for  holding  carriage 
and  other  lamps. 

2303.  Samuel  Kent.  Improvements  in  purify- 
ing and  measuring  water,  partB  of  which  are  appli- 
cable to  measuring  other  fluids. 

2310.  William  Church.  An  improvement  or 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance. 

2314.  Theodore  Augustin  Claeys.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  corks  and  bungs. 

2318.  Jules  Hyppolite  Clement.  An  improved 
break  for  railway  carriages,  parts  of  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  breaks  for  other  purposes. 

2330.  Thomas  Taylor.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  extinguishing  fire  by  means  of  water, 
part  of  which  is  also  applicable  to  governing  the 
discharge  of  fluids  for  other  purposes. 

2331.  John  Adcock.  Improved  apparatus  for 
measuring  and  indicating  the  distance  travelled 
by  ships  or  Other  vessels. 

2333.  Charles  Edwin  Jones.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  raising  water  and  other 
liquids  by  means  of  a combination  of  the  principle 
of  the  accumulation  of  force  by  compression  of  air 
»r  other  elastic  fluids  and  that  of  centrifugal  force, 
the  more  readily  to  obtain  increased  mechanical 
power  thereby. 
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2340.  John  Davie  Marries  Stirling.  Improve- 
ments in  coating  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  and 
alloys  of  those  metals. 

2344.  William  Smith.  Improvements  in  sew- 
ing machines.  A communication. 

2350.  Thomas  Craven  and  Matthew  Pickles. 
Improvements  in  weaving. 

2352.  Pierre  Antoine  Henry  Parant.  Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  millstones. 

2354.  Thomas  Valentine  and  Daniel  Foster. 
Improvements  in  power  looms. 

2378.  John  Healey,  John  Foster,  and  John  Lowe. 
Improvements  in  machinery  to  be  used  for  draw- 
ing, moulding,  forming,  and  forging  various  ar- 
ticles of  metal. 

2397.  Edward  Stark.  Improvements  in  pens 
for  writing. 

2426.  Thomas  Webster  Rammell.  Improve- 
ments in  preparing  black  lead,  chalk,  and  other 
materials  used  for  drawing,  writing,  and  marking. 

2552.  Julius  Homan.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  up  woven  and  other  fabrics. 

2641.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy.  Machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  agricultural  purposes  to  be  used  in 
combination  with  stationary  steam  power. 

2642.  John  Pursloe  Fisher.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  hammers  of 
pianofortes. 

2703.  Auguste  Dusautoy.  New  and  useful  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  cloth  and  other  substances. 

2734.  William  Nunn.  An  improved  table,  wash- 
stand,  mirror,  Ac.,  combined  in  one  piece  of  fur- 
niture. 

2795.  John  Horsley.  Certain  means  of  treating 
quinine  and  iodine,  and  other  mineral  medicines, 
in  order  to  cause  them  to  combine  with  cod-liver 
oil,  or  any  other  fish  oil,  or  with  seed  oil. 

2797.  John  Henry  Johnson.  An  improved  ap- 
paratus for  discovering  the  leakage  or  escape  of 
gas.  A communication. 

2851.  William  Sangster.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  stays  and  corsets. 

38.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard  piled  or  terry 
fabrics  when  parti-coloured  yarns  are  used.  A 
communication. 

80.  Jane  Ann  Herbert.  An  improved  method 
of  extracting  the  dirt,  or  the  gum,  or  the  colour- 
ing matter,  or  the  principle  from  various  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  substances  or  materials.  A commu- 
nication. 

90.  Emile  Constantin  Fritz  Sautelet.  An  im- 
proved process  of  tanning. 

114.  william  Frangley  A novel  instrument  for 
exercising  the  third  finger,  and  thereby  facilitating 
the  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 

119.  John  Hamilton,  jun.  Improvements  in 
constructing  the  permanent  ways  of  railways. 

186.  Louis  Antoine  Romain  Richoux.  Im- 
provements in  clock-works. 

193.  George  Brooks  Pettit  and  Henry  Fly  Smith. 
Improvements  in  gas  heating  apparatus. 

236.  Daniel  Foxwell.  Improvements  in  sewing- 
machines. 

237.  William  Henry  Lancaster  and  James  Smith. 
Improved  arrangements  for  the  application  of  gas 
and  atmospheric  air  to  the  generation  of  heat  in 
furnace  or  other  flues,  and  the  consumption  of 
smoke. 

248.  Samuel  PalmeT  Gladstone.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  masts  and  yards. 

265.  Henry  Render.  A new  or  improved  lubri- 
cating material. 

268.  John  Barker  Anderson.  Improvements  In 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  preparing  materials  for  the 
purposes  ol  illumination,  and  also  for  the  purposes 
of  lubrication. 

273.  Edward  Schlschkar.  Improvements  in  dye- 
ing and  colouring  wools,  hairs,  silks,  yarns,  and 
textile  fabrics  made  of  the  same  materials,  either 
wholly  or  partially. 


March  1 
1856. 
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r 288.  John  O'Meara  Beamish.  An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  morocco  leather. 

306.  Thomas  Milla.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  the  manufacture  or  looped  fabrica. 

812.  Francis  Montgomery  Jennings.  Improve- 
ments in  bleaching  vegetable  fibres. 

326.  Franklin  Frestage.  Improvements  in  loco- 
motive engines. 

345.  John  Wallace  Duncan.  Improvements  in 
or  connected  with  apparatus  for  the  generation 
and  application  of  steam  for  impelling  purposes. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
oftice  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR'S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

431.  Charles  Nightingale. 

438.  Samuel  Rodgers  Samuels  and  Ro- 
bert Sands. 

445.  Thomas  Bell  and  Richard  Chrimes. 
456.  Edwin  Stanley  Brookes,  Joseph 
Black,  George  Stevenson  and 
William  Jones. 

467.  William  Johnson. 

469.  Thomas  De  La  Rue. 

482.  John  George  Taylor. 

491.  The  Honourable  James  Sinclair. 
677.  George  Ross. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  February  15,  1856. 

2880.  Dundas  Smith  Porteous. 

Sealed  February  19,  1856. 

1891.  John  Corncs. 

1893.  James  Orange. 

1895.  Edward  Field. 

1898.  Charles  Van  den  Bergh. 

1906.  Charles  Claus. 

1911.  William  Lynall  Thomas. 

1922.  John  Avery. 

1924.  John  Avery. 

1928.  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 

1930.  Adatn  llall  Hardy  and  Jacob 
Hardy  Fordoff. 

1993.  George  Hoaruden  Golding. 

1994.  George  Hearuden  Golding  and 

Thomas  Paine. 

2004.  Augustin  Morel. 

2100.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 
ford. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S  PATENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  REEFING  SAILS. 

In  1850,  Mr.  H.  D.  P.  Cunningham,  R.N.,  obtained  a patent  fora  method  of  reefing  the 
square  sails  of  ships  by  rolling  them  upon  revolving  yards,  and  for  a method  of  imparting 
rotary  motion  to  the  yards,  partially  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  yard  and  its  attach- 
ments. This  invention  was  described  at  length  at  page  441  of  our  fifty-seventh  volume 
(No.  1530),  where  it  was  also  spoken  of  with  entire  approbation.  We  have  subsequently 
become  acquainted  with  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has  been  employed  with  very  great 
advantage.  A few  days  since,  for  example,  while  making  a short  journey  by  train,  we 
casually  heard  the  master  of  a ship  assert  that  he  recently  saw  a vessel,  with  which  his  own 
was  in  company,  and  which  was  fitted  with  Mr.  Cunningam’s  improvements,  shorten 
sail  and  change  her  course  with  so  much  facility,  that  she  altogether  and  easily  avoided 
dangers  from  which  he  himself  escaped  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  that  only  with  a delay 
of  nearly  eight-and-forty  hours.  The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  vessel  in  company 
was  worked  arose  entirely  from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  improved  reefing  arrange- 
ments. 

We  have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  certain  improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  Mr.  Cunningham  upon  his  previous  plans. 

He  now  uses  a double  yard,  or  two  yards  connected  with  each  other,  one  being  made  to 
revolve  round,  and  the  other  fixed  upon  its  axis,  and  upon  or  from  the  revolving  yard  or 
roller  he  rolls  the  sail  up  and  off.  He  imparts  rotation  to  the  revolving  yard  by  the  several 
methods  described  in  the  specification  of  his  former  patent,  that  is,  by  the  action  of  hoist- 
ing upon  or  slacking  the  chain  tye  or  haiilyards  passed  under  the  yard,  and  working  in 
an  indented  grooved  boss  fixed  oil  the  yard,  such  indented  groove  being  intended  to  prevent 
the  chain  slipping  or  rendering  round  the  said  yards ; in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  yard 
from  turning  round  in  the  bight  of  the  chain,  except  when  acted  upon  by  hoisting  or  lowering 
upon  one  part  thereof,  or  by  the  application  of  a band  or  bands  or  rope  or  ropes  wound 
round  the  revolving  yard,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  confined  to  the  yard,  and  the  unrolling 
or  unwinding  of  which  when  acted  upon  is  to  produce  rotation  in  the  revolving  yard.  Or 
he  imparts  rotation  to  the  revolving  yard  by  applying  thereon  a cogged  boss  or  ring,  and 
by  leading  the  chain  tye  or  haulyards  through  a block  secured  to  the  yard  which  does  not 
revolve,  or  to  the  iron-work  on  the  revolving  yard  (which  iron-work  does  not  revolve),  the 
sheave  in  this  block  being  indented  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  former  speci- 
fication with  reference  to  the  boss.  The  pin  or  axis  of  the  sheave  is  to  be  a fixture  to  the 
sheave,  that  is  to  say,  the  sheave  will  carry  the  pin  round  with  it  when  revolving,  instead 
of  revolving  on  the  pin  as  in  an  ordinary  block  ; the  sides  of  the  block  or  pulley  being 
tuitably  constructed  for  the  purpose.  He  also  proposes  to  elongate  the  axis  or  pin  so  that 
it  may  protrude  to  a suitable  distance  from  the  side  of  the  block  or  pulley,  the  part  so  pro- 
truding being  screw-threaded  so  as  to  form  an  endless  screw.  The  block  or  pulley  is  so 
fixed  with  reference  to  the  cogged  boss  or  ring  that  the  endless  screw  takes  into  the  cogs 
thereon  so  that  when  the  sheave  in  the  block  is  turned  round  by  hauling  or  lowering  on 
the  chain,  rotation  will  be  imparted  to  the  revolving  yard,  and  thereby  the  sail  will  be 
rolled  upon  or  unrolled  from  the  yard.  There  are  many  other  mechanical  arrangements 
by  which  rotation  may  be  produced. 

We  have  thus  far  referred  to  those  yards  which  hoist  up  or  lower  down  when  the  sails  are 
reefed  or  unreefed,  and  in  which  the  weight  of  the  yard  and  attachment  acts  as  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  producing  rotation  ; hut  in  the  case  of  lower  or  standing  yard*,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  yard  is  produced  by  drawing  the  chain  over  or  along  the  indented  grooved  boss  or 
sheave  by  suitable  purchases,  or  by  drawing  off*  or  unrolling  the  bands  or  ropes  fixed 
to  the  yard.  He  also  proposes  to  turn  lower  yards  round  by  means  of  a winch  worked  aloft 
and  upon  the  spindle  of  which  a cogged  wheel  communicates  with  a cogged  wheel  fixed  on 
the  yard ; a superior  purchase  is  thus  obtained  for  heavy  lower  yards.  For  enabling  the 
6ail  to  clear  the  centre  fittings  on  the  rotating  yard,  he  employs  the  same  arrangements  as 
those  described  in  the  specification  before  mentioned,  but  with  the  followiug  improvements; 
viz.,  instead  of  sewing  the  rope  on  to  the  edges  or  sides  of  the  division  in  the  sail,  in  the 
planner  known  by  sailmakers  by  the  term  11  roping,”  he  puts  the  rope  inside  the  tabling  of 
the  canvas,  and  stitches  the  two  parts  of  the  canvas  firmly  together  and  tightly  against  the 
rope,  thus  leaving  a raised  edge  to  the  canvas,  upon  which  the  travellers  will  elide  more 
freely  than  on  the  ordinary  roping.  He  also  forms  this  raised  edge  by  preparing  the  canvas 
with  a coating  of  solution  of  India-rubber,  and  the  canvas  being  made  to  overlap  the  rope, 
he  unites  the  two  parts  by  pressure,  the  India-rubber  being  subjected  to  a certain  process 
to  enable  it  to  resist  the  effects  of  differences  of  temperature.  Instead  of  carrying  the  sides 
of  the  division  straight  down,  he  makes  the  bottom  of  the  division  narrower  than  the  top,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  raised  edging  from  strain.  Instead  of  leading  the  top  gallant  sheets 
above  the  yard  through  blocks  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  yard  arm  iron  as  before,  he 
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leads  the  sheet  of  the  .ail  above  through  sheave  holes  in  the  unrevolving  yard,  or  through 
blocks  or  checks  fixed  thereto  or  in  connection  therewith,  such  blocks  being  fitted  with 
swivels  to  turn  round  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  direction  of  the  sheet.  He  also 
applies  the  plan  of  rolling  up  sails  to  reef  them,  and  vice  verat,  to  all  the  square  sails  of 
ships,  and  proposes  to  carry  down  the  division  in  the  sails  to  such  a depth,  if  required,  as 
to  roll  the  sails  up  almost  entirely.  He  rolls  up  or  unrolls  the  boom  or  galf  sails  of  ships 
or  vessels  by  causing  the  boom  to  revolve  for  that  purpose. 

Fig.  1 of  the  engravings  on  page  217,  represents,  in  section,  the  two  yards  before 
alluded  to,  with  the  chain  tye  or  haulyard  leading  under  the  revolving  yard,  and 
through  sheave  holes  in  the  mast,  and  fitted  to  a topmast.  B is  a section  of  the  revolving 
yard,  upon  which  is  fixed  a whelped  boss,  embraced  on  each  side  by  the  hoops,  G,  and 
attached  to  the  iron  work  on  the  fixed  yard,  A,  of  whieh  H represents  the  hoop.  C is  the 
parrall  sliding  up  and  down  the  mast,  to  which  the  yard,  A,  is  shown  attached.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  that  the  fixed  or  revolving  yard  only  or  always  shall  be  attached  to  the 
parrall.  It  may  be  convenient  to  attnch  the  yard,  B,  to  the  parrall,  and  to  have  an  attach- 
ment by  rope  from  the  yard,  A,  to  the  mast.  In  the  figure  the  unrevolving  yard  is  also 
represented  much  larger  than  the  revolving  yard  ; this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
revolving  yard  may  be  the  same  size,  or  larger,  than  the  unrevolving  yard.  E and  D are 
the  ends  of  the  haulyard,  the  end,  D,  by  being  hauled  upon  or  slackened  (the  end,  E,  being 
kept  fast),  conveys  rotation  to  the  revolving  yard,  as  described  in  the  specification  of  the 
former  patent. 

Fig.  2 represents.the  mode  of  conveying  rotation  to  the  revolving  yard  by  means  of  the 
axis  of  a block  or  pulley  (the  sheave  of  which  is  whelped  or  indented  to  receive  the  links 
of  the  chain  haulyards  or  tye.)  This  axis  is  elongated,  and  protrudes  beyond  the  side  of  the 
block,  and  is  wormed  or  formed  into  a screw,  which  is  made  to  work  into  the  teeth  of  a 
cogged  wheel  or  hoop  attached  to  the  revolving  yard,  B.  This  yard  is  properly  fitted  in  the 
centre,  and  attached  to  the  fixed  yard,  A.  D is  an  end  view  of  the  block,  with  the  whelped 
pulley ; E its  elongated  axis;  J J,  are  the  teeth  on  the  cogged  wheel  attached  to  the  yard, 
B ; F G is  the  chain,  tye,  or  haulyard,  passing  through  blocks  on  each  side  the  mast,  as  at 
H,  and  through  the  block,  D.  If  the  end  of  this  ohain,  say  at  G,  be  kept  fast,  and  the 
other  end,  F,  be  pulled  upon,  rotation  will  be  conveyed  to  the  revolving  yard,  B,  by  the 
wormed  axis,  E,  operating  on  the  cogged  wheel,  J,  as  before  explained. 

Fig.  3 is  a front  view  of  the  two  yards.  B B is  the  revolving  yard  secured  to  the  fixed 
yard,  A A,  at  the  points,  P P and  J J,  and  so  fitted  as  to  turn  round  freely  at  and  in  the 
several  points  of  attachment ; N N are  the  jaestays  for  securing  the  sail  to  the  yard  ; M M 
are  bolts  for  securing  the  inner  parts  of  the  sail  to ; O O are  holes  through  which  the  rope 
(head  earring)  is  rove,  for  securing  the  outer  part  of  the  sail.  G and  F represent  the  chain 
before  described. 

In  the  engravings  the  revolving,  or  indeed  both  the  yards,  are  represented  as  formed  of 
an  entire  spar.  But  the  middle  part  of  the  yards,  and  especially  that  of  the  revolving 
yard,  might  be  made  with  great  advantage  of  tubular  iron  ; that  is,  formed  of  an  iron  tube, 
upon  which  the  whelped  boss  and  other  attachments  could  be  fixed,  and  into  which  the 
wooden  sides  or  outer  ends  of  the  yards  might  be  inserted  and  Becurely  confined. 

In  fig.  4 A A represents  a boom  fitted  to  revolve.  It  is  connected  to  the  mast  at  B, 
through  the  collar,  a,  and  pin,  b,  while  its  outer  end,  B',  is  free  to  revolve  in  a collar,  c, 
held  by  the  main  sheet.  C is  the  sail,  the  fore  part  or  luff  of  which  is  fitted  with  one  of 
the  patent  bonnets  or  aprons,  as  before  described.  The  fore  part  of  the  sail  is  formed  with 
a raised  edge.  Travellers  (see  fig.  5),  which  are  connected  wiih  other  travellers  working 
on  a slip  of  canvas  with  a raised  edge  attached  to  the  mast  (see  G fig.  7),  work  up  and  down 
the  raised  edge  on  the  sail.  The  bonnet  is  attached  to  these  travellers.  The  sail  is  attached 
to  the  boom  by  earrings  at  the  ends,  and  also  to  a jackstay.  The  end  of  the  boom  at  B is 
fitted  with  handles,  H,  by  which  it  is  to  be  turned  round.  When  required  to  reef  the  sail, 
the  peak  and  throat  haulyards,  M N,  are  lowered,  upon  which  the  gaff,  Y,  lowers,  and  the 
handles,  H,  and  boom  being  turned  round,  the  sail  is  rolled  up  round  the  boom,  as  shown 
at  fig.  7.  The  arrangement  of  the  bonnet  on  the  fore  part  of  the  sail  provides  for  its 
attachment  to  the  mast,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  it  to  be  rolled  round  the  boom,  e. 
Fig.  6 shows  the  seam  or  hollow  cut  in  the  jaws  of  the  gaff,  to  clear  the  strip  of  canvas 
with  the  raised  edge.  The  reverse  operations  to  those  described  will  shake  or  let  out  the 
reef.  A purchase  may  be  applied  to  cause  the  rotation  of  the  boom,  as  well  as  or  in  place 
of  the  handles.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  bonnet.  The  fore  part  of  the 
sail  may  be  brought  up  to  the  mast  and  laced  to  it.  The  lacing,  of  course,  must  be  unlaced 
as  its  rolls  up. 
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PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

( Concluded  from  p.  201.) 

M.  Seguin,  in  1839,  controverted  the 
position  that  derived  power  could  be  got  by 
the  mere  transfer  of  heat,  and  by  calculation 
from  certain  known  data,  sueh  as  the  law 
of  Mariotte,  viz.,  that  the  elastic  force  of 
gases  and  vapours  increased  directly  with 
the  pressure  ; and  assuming  that  for  vapour 
between  100°  and  150°  centigrade  each  de- 
gree of  elevation  of  temperature  was  pro- 
duced by  a thermal  unit,  he  deduced  the 
equivalent  of  mechanical  work  capable  of 
being  performed  by  a given  decrement  of 
heat ; and  thus  concluded  that  for  ordinary 
pressures  about  one  gramme  of  water  losing 
one  degree  centigrade  would  produce  a 
force  capable  of  raising  a weight  of  500 
grammes  through  a space  of  one  metre ; this 
estimate  is  a little  beyond  that  given  by  the 
more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule.  M. 
Seguin  has,  however,  since  the  accurate  and 
elaborate  experiments  of  M.  Regnault  ne- 
cessarily varied  his  estimate,  as  by  these 
experiments  it  appears  that,  within  certain 
limits,  for  elevating  the  temperature  of 
compressed  vapour  by  one  degree,  no  more 
than  about  -J^llis  of  a degree  of  total  heat  is 
required  ; consequently,  the  equivalent  mul- 
tiplied in  this  ratio  would  be  1666  grammes, 
instead  of  500.  Other  investigators  have 
given  numbers  more  or  less  discordant,  so 
that  without  giving  any  opinion  on  their 
different  results,  this  question  may  be  con- 
sidered at  present  far  from  settled.  M. 
Regnault  himself  does  not  give  the  law  by 
which  the  ratio  of  heat  varies  with  refer- 
ence to  tlfe  pressure,  and  is  still  believed  to 
be  engaged  in  researches  on  the  subject, 
one  involving  questions  of  which  experi- 
ments on  the  mechanical  effects  of  elastic 
fluids  seem  to  offer  the  most  promising 
means  of  solution. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  had 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Grove’s  mind,  with 
reference  to  the  theory  of  Carnot,  had  been 
one  of  analogy,  derived  from  the  received 
theories  of  electricity.  Many  electrical 
cases  might  be  cited  in  which  no  electri- 
city is  supposed  to  be  lost,  though  a certain 
mechanical  effect  is  produced  by  the  electri- 
city j if,  for  instance,  a ball  vibrates  between 
a positively  and  negatively  electrified  sub- 
stance, none  of  our  electrical  theories  lead 
us  to  believe  that  any  difference  in  the 
actual  amount  of  electricity  transferred 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  ball  being  at- 
tached to  a lever  which  would  strike  a wheel 
or  produce  any  other  mechanical  effect 

In  preparing  this  evening's  communica- 
tion an  experiment  had  occurred  to  him, 
which,  though  performed  with  imperfeet 
apparatus  and  therefore  requiring  verifica- 


tion, does,  as  far  as  it  goes,  support  the  view 
derived  from  the  negation  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, viz.,  that  when  electricity  performs 
any  mechanical  work  which  does  not  return 
to  the  machine,  electrical  power  is  lost.  The 
experiment  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : A Leyden  jar  of  one  square  foot 

coated  surface  has  its  interior  connected 
with  a Cuthbertson’s  electrometer,  between 
which  and  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  are  a 
pair  of  discharging  balls  fixed  at  a certain 
distance  (about  J an  inch  apart).  Between 
the  Leyden  jar  and  the  prime  conductor  is 
inserted  a small  unit  jar  of  nine  square 
inches  surface,  the  knobs  of  which  are  0-2 
inch  apart. 

The  balance  of  the  electrometer  is  'now 
fixed  by  a stiff  wire  inserted  between  the 
attracting  knobs,  and  the  Leyden  jar  charged 
by  discharges  from  the  unit  jar.  After  a 
certain  number  of  these  (22  in  the  experi- 
ment performed  in  the  theatre  on  this  occa- 
sion), the  discharge  of  the  large  jar  takes 
place  across  the  4-inch  interval ; this  may 
be  viewed  as  the  expression  of  electrical 
power  received  from  the  unit  jar.  The  ex- 
periment is  now  repeated,  the  wire  between 
the  balls  having  been  removed,  and  there- 
fore the  “ tip  ” or  the  raising  of  the  weight, 
is  performed  by  the  electrical  repulsion  and 
attraction  of  the  two  pairs  of  balls ; at  22 
discharges  of  the  unit  jar  the  balance  is 
subverted,  and  one  knob  drops  upon  the 
other,  but  no  discharge  lakes  place,  showing 
that  some  electricity  has  been  lost,  or  con- 
verted into  the  mechanical  power  which 
raises  the  balance.  By  another  mode  of 
expression  the  electricity  may  be  supposed 
to  be  masked  or  analogous  to  latent  heat, 
and  would  be  restored  if  the  ball  were 
brought  back,  without  discharge,  by  ex- 
traneous force. 

This  experiment  has  succeeded  in  so  large 
an  average  of  cases,  and  so  responds  to 
theory,  that  notwithstanding  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  Mr.  Grove  places 
much  reliance  on  it;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  if  the  discharges  or  other  electrical  ef- 
fects were  the  same  in  both  cases,  why  the 
raising  the  ball,  being  extra  and  the  ball 
being  capable  by  its  fall  of  producing  elec- 
tricity or  other  force,  force  would  not  thus 
be  got  out  of  nothing,  or  perpetual  motion 
attained. 

The  experiment  is  believed  to  be  new, 
and  to  be  suggestive  of  others  of  a similar 
character,  which  may  be  indefinitely  varied. 
Thus,  two  balls  made  to  diverge  by  elec- 
tricity should  not  give  to  an  electrometer 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  as  if  they 
were,  whilst  electrified,  kept  forcibly  toge- 
ther, an  experiment  which  may  be  tried  by 
Coulomb's  torsion  balance. 

„ There  is  an  advantage  in  electrical  expe- 
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riments  of  this  class,  as  compared  with  those 
on  heat,  viz.,  that  though  there  is  no  perfect 
insulation  for  electricity,  yet  our  means  of 
insulation  are  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
attainable  for  heat, 

t Similar  reasoning  might  be  applied  toother 
forces;  and  many  cases,  bearing  on  this 
subject,  hare  been  considered  by  Mr.  Grose 
in  his  essay  on  the  “ Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces." 

Certain  objections  to  these  views  were 
then  discussed,  and  especially  some  appa- 
rently formidable  ones  presented  by  M. 
Matteucci  inapaper  published  by  him  some 
time  ago.* 

1 This  distinguished  philosopher  cites  the 
fact,  that  a voltaic  battery  decomposing 
water  in  a voltameter,  while  the  same  our- 
rent  is  employed  at  the  same  time  to  make 
an  electro-magnet,  nevertheless  gives  in  the 
voltameter  an  equivalent  of  gas,  or  decom- 
posed substance,  for  each  equivalent  of 
chemical  decomposition  in  the  cells,  and 
will  give  the  same  ratios  if  the  electro-mag- 
net be  removed.  In  answer  to  this  objee- 
tion  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  experiment  is 
ordinarily  performed,  several  cells  of  the 
battery  are  used,  and  so  there  is  a far  greater 
amount  of  force  generated  in  the  cells  than 
is  indicated  by  the  effect  in  the  voltameter. 
If,  moreover,  the  magnet  is  not  interposed, 
still  the  magnetic  force  is  equally  existent 
through  the  whole  circuit ; for  instance,  the 
wires  joining  the  plates  will  attract  iron 
filings,  deflect  magnetic  needles,  &c.  By 
the  iron  core  a small  portion  of  the  force  is 
absorbed  while  it  is  being  made  a magnet, 
but  this  ceases  to  be  absorbed  when  the 
magnet  is  made ; this  is  proved  by  the 
recent  observations  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke, 
which  were  fully  entered  into  and  extended 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  a lecture  at  the  Insti- 
tution (Jan.  20,  1854).f  It  is  like  the  case 
of  a pulley-and-wcight,  which  latter  exhausts 
force  while  it  is  being  raised,  but  when  raised 
the  force  is  free,  and  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

If  a battery  of  one  cell,  just  capable  of 
decomposing  water  and  no  more,  be  em- 
ployed, this  will  cease  to  decompose  while 
making  a magnet.  There  must,  in  every 
case,  he  preponderating  chemical  affinity  in 
the  battery  cells,  either  by  the  nature  of  its 
elements  or  by  the  reduplication  of  series, 
to  effect  decomposition  in  the  voltameter; 
and  if  the  point  is  just  reached  at  which  this 
is  effected,  and  the  power  is  then  reduced  by 
any  resistance,  decomposition  ceases.  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  the  decomposition  in  the 

* Archives  des  Sciences  Physiques,  vol.  lv.,  p. 
380. 

t Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  i., 
p.  345. 


voltameter  the  exponent  of  the  entire  force 
of  the  generating  cells,  and  these  could 
independently  produce  magnetic  force,  this 
latter  force  would  be  got  from  nothing,  and 
perpetual  motion  be  obtained. 

In  another  case,  cited  by  M.  Matteucci, 
viz.,  that  a piece  of  zinc  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives  somewhat  less  heat 
than  when  the  zinc  has  a wire  of  platinum 
i attached  to  it,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  same 
quantity  of  acid,  the  argument  is  deduced, 
that  as  there  is  more  electricity  in  the  se- 
cond than  in  the  first  case,  there  should  be 
less  heat ; but,  as  according  to  our  received 
theories,  the  heat  is  a product  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
impurity  of  zinc,  electricity  is  generated  in 
the  first  case  molecularly  in  what  is  called 
local  action,  though  not  thrown  into  a 
general  direction,  there  should  be  more  of 
both  heat  and  electricity  in  the  second  than 
in  the  first  case,  as  the  heat  and  electricity- 
due  to  the  voltaic  combination  of  zinc  and 
platinum  are  added  to  that  excited  on  the 
surface  of  the  zinc,  and  the  zinc  should  be, 

; as  in  fact  it  is,  more  rapidly  dissolved. 
Other  instances  are  given  by  M.  Matteusci, 
and  many  additional  cases  of  a similar  de- 
scription might  be  suggested.  But  although 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restriot 
t the  action  of  anyone  force  to  the  production 
of  one  other  force,  and  one  only,  yet  if  the 
: whole  of  one  force,  say  chemical  action,  be 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  producing  its 
full  equivalent  of  another  force,  say  heat, 
then  as  this  heat  is  capable  in  its  turn  of 
reproducing  chemical  action,  and,  in  the 
limit,  a quantity  equal  or  at  least  only 
infinitely  short  of  the  initial  force;  if  this 
could  at  the  same  time  produce  indepen. 
dently  another  force,  say  magnetism,  we 
could,  by  adding  this  to  the  total  heat,  get 
more  than  the  original  chemical  action,  and 
thus  create  force  or  obtain  perpetual  motion. 

The  impossibility  of  perpetual  motion 
thus  becomes  a valuable  test  of  the  approach 
that  in  any  experiment  we  may  have  made 
to  eliminating  the  whole  power  which  a 
given  natural  force  is  capable  of  producing; 
it  also  serves,  when  any  new  natural  phe- 
nomenon is  discovered,  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  how  far  this  can  be  brought  into 
relation  with  those  previously  known. 
Thus  when  Moser  discovered  that  dissimilar 
metals  would  impress  each  other  respec- 
tively with  a faint  image  of  their  super- 
ficial inequalities, — that,  for  instance,  a 
copper  coin  placed  on  a polished  silver 
plate,  even  in  the  dark,  would,  after  a short 
| time,  leave  on  the  silver  plate  an  impression 
of  its  own  device,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Grove 
that  as  this  experiment  showed  a physical 
radiation  taking  place  between  the  metals, 
it  would  afford  a reason  for  the  effects  pro- 
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duced  in  Volta’s  contact  expetiment,  with, 
out  supposing  a force  without  consumption 
or  change  in  the  matter  evolving  it.  This 
led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  closely  approxi- 
mating discs  of  zinc  and  copper  without 
bringing  them  into  metallic  contact;  and  it 
was  fouml  that  discs  thus  approximated,  and 
then  quickly  separated,  affected  the  elec- 
troscope just  as  though  they  had  been 
brought  into  contact.  Without  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
radiation  in  Moser's  phenomena,  this  expe- 
riment removes  the  difficulty  presented  by 
that  of  Volta  to  the  chemical  theory  of  elec, 
tiioity. 

The  present  scope  of  the  argument  from 
the  negation  of  perpetual  motion  leads  the 
mind  to  regard  the  so-oalled  imponderables 
as  modes  of  motion,  and  not  as  different 
kinds  or  speoies  of  matter.  The  recent 
progress  of  science  is  continually  tending 
to  get  rid  of  the  hypotheses  of  fluids,  of 
occult  qualities,  or  latent  entities,  which 
might  have  been  necessary  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  from  wbioh  it 
is  now  extremely  difficult  to  emancipate  the 
mind  ; but  if  we  can,  as  it  is  to  J>e  hoped  we 
shall  ultimately  arrive  at  a general  dynamic 
theory,  by  which  the  known  laws  of  motion 
of  masses  can  be  applied  to  molecules,  or 
the  minute  structural  parts  of  matter,  it 
seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  further  simplify  the  means  of  com- 
prehending natural  phenomena. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  PROPUL- 
SION OF  VESSELS. 

MR.  W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS'S  METHOD  OT  WILD- 
ING THB  SHEETS  OT  IRON  SHIPS,  ETC. 

In  February,  1852,  there  appeared  in  the 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal,  an  article  by 
Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  entitled  “ Surplus 
Engineering  Labour.”  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  engineering  strike.  In  discuss- 
ing the  question,  the  future  progress  of  en- 
gineering was  dwelt  on,  the  possible  disap- 
pearance of  the  exotic  cotton  manufacture, 
and  the  advent  of  iron  shipbuilding  on  a scale 
never  before  contemplated,  and  by  means 
which  were  pointed  out.  We  quote  from 
the  article  as  follows; 

“ We  see  as  yet  but  the  beginning  of  ocean 
locomotion.  We  wait  for  the  chemists  who 
are  in  arrear  of  travelling  mechanism,  even 
as  they  are  in  advance  of  the  mechanism  of 
food  cultivation.  In  casting  away  timber, 
the  ship  material  of  our  youth,  provided 
by  nature  for  one  period  of  our  progress,  a 
material  which  limited  us  to  size,  we  enter 
upon  the  uses  of  iron,  the  limit  of  whose 
properties  we  as  y»t  know  not.  Many  of 
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its  qualities  we  have  worked  out  We  can 
hermetically  coat  it  and  stop  rust  We 
can  rivet  it  into  air-tight  cells  and  forbid 
it  to  sink.  We  can  defy  fire  penetrating 
beyond  the  limits  we  assign  to  it  We  can 
make  icy  caverns  in  its  cells,  and  maintain 
polar  cold,  and  we  can  keep  up  blast  fur- 
naces in  its  entrails  to  serve  as  lungs  to 
confer  on  it  life  and  power  of  locomotion. 
But  as  yet  we  have  not  got  to  our  limits  in 
form,  proportion,  and  size.  Our  iron  forges 
are  as  yet  toys,  and  must  change  their  loca- 
tion. The  dwarfish  workshops  of  the  hills 
must  give  place  to  the  giants  of  the  ocean 
border ; for  the  proportions  needed  are  no 
longer  capable  of  land  transit.  As  the 
whale  is  to  the  racehorse,  so  is  the  ocean 
steamer  to  the  land  locomotive.  It  is  size 
that  gives  speed  in  the  water,  that  makes 
the  largest  of  the  sea  waves  seem  but  as 
ripples  of  the  pond ; and  to  obtain  size  in 
the  ship,  it  is  essential  that  the  parts  com- 
posing it  be  of  great  size  also — that  the  iron 
ribs  and  iron  planking  be  proportional  to 
the  whole.  Pigs  of  iron  may  be  trans- 
ported in  any  number  from  the  river  to  the 
water  side,  and  may  then  be  aggregated  to 
the  requisite  form  and  proportion  at  the 
smallest  expenditure  of  fuel  and  labour. 
The  heat  that  makes  the  iron  malleable  may 
help  to  forge  it  to  its  shape,  may  help  to 
put  it  into  the  structure  of  which  it  is  to 
form  a part.  The  fewer  the  number  of 
pieces  in  the  vessel  the  stronger  it  would  be. 
Could  the  vessel  be  soundly  forged  in  one 
mass,  without  joint  or  seam,  it  would  be  still 
better,  and  all  that  approximates  to  this  is  a 
gain.  Till  the  tools  and  machinery  for  these 
purposes  shall  be  erected  at  the  water’s 
edge,  we  cannot  construct  the  vessels  we 
need,  thoroughly  to  master  the  ocean  and 
tame  it  to  the  purposes  of  man,  to  make  it 
a smooth  highway  whereon  men  may  travel 
as  safely  and  as  commodioualy  as  on  land. 
For  if  we  oan  attain  the  size  to  smooth  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  we  are  sure  of  corre- 
sponding increased  speed  and  the  absence 
of  sickness ; we  can  be  safe  from  fire,  safe 
from  wreck,  safe  from  famine  and  the  tor- 
tures of  thirst.” 

There  are  here  two  ideas  prominent; first, 
the  making  vessels  of  what  we  call  enor- 
mous size,  an  idea  more  than  once  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Adams,  before  writing  the  paper  we 
quote  from  ; and  secondly,  forging  instead 
of  riveting  the  iron  vessel  together.  The 
idea  wqs  clear,  though  the  practical  method 
was  not  described,  and,  for  the  apparent 
reason,  that  Mr.  Adams  contemplated  a 
patent  for  that  and  other  improvements, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of.* 


Patent  dated  May  IS,  1855.  (No.  1078.) 
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The  patent  seta  forth  the  desirability  of 
constructing  our  vessels,  with  two  shells  or 
plankings,  an  inner  and  outer,  for  the  sake 
of  security  against  damage,  by  striking 
rocks  or  otherwise,  and  going  down  plumb, 
as  did  the  Tayleur,  and  as  others  have 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do.  on  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  construction.  The  shells  are 
connected  together,  not  in  the  cellular  ri- 
veted mode,  adopted  in  Mr.  Russel's  ves- 
sel, but  by  stay  bolts  at  intervals  of  three 
to  four  feet,  forming  distance  pieces  to 
keep  the  shells  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  and  secure  them,  just  as  the  fin  boxes 
of  locomotive  engines  are  formed,  probably 
the  strongest  structure  known  for  resisting 
strains.  The  shells  being  thus  fixed  toge- 
ther, are  filled  with  melted  bitumen  or 
similar  substance  (mixed  or  not  with  other 
inater  als)  up  to  the  requisite  height  above 
the  water  line.  Thus  a structure  of  great 
strength  will  be  obtained,  and  rust  will  be 
prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  the  heated 
bitumen,  which,  adhering  also  to  the  stay- 
bolt,  will  present  throughout  a very  power- 
ful, and  yet  elastic,  general  stay  to  the 
structure,  while  the  expense  will  be  mate- 
rially lessened,  in  respect  both  to  the  ma- 
terial, and  to  the  quantity  of  iron  em- 
ployed. 

These  shells  may  be  put  together  by 
riveting  at  the  joints  and  afterwards  weld- 
ing or  brazing  the  joints,  but  the  preferred 
method  is  to  weld  them  solidly  by  a novel 
process.  Before  describing  it  we  will  ge- 
nerally state  the  principles  which  must 
govern  all  sound  welding. 

If  a mass  of  puddled  iron,  with  the  cinder 
quite  taken  out,  be  thoroughly  hammered 
into  a bloom  and  then  rolled  out,  it  will 
probably  be  found  homogeneous — that  is, 
free  from  specks  or  cracks  ; but  if  two  such 
blooms  be  heated  in  the  furnace  to  a weld- 
ing heat  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them, 
and  afterwards  hammered  and  rolled  toge- 
ther, it  will  be  found  that  the  union  will  be 
imperfect,  and  the  joints  in  contact  full  of 
flaws  and  minute  crevices.  If  we  plane  the 
surface  of  a piece  of  what  is  called  “ scrap 
iron,"  we  shall  find  it  full  of  minute  flaws, 
resembling  the  grain  of  some  kinds  of  wood. 
The  philosophy  of  this  is  very  clear.  Iron 
heated  to  the  condition  of  welding  has  a 
powerful  attraction  for  oxygen.  If  a piece 
of  iron  thus  heated  be  withdrawn  from  a 
furnace,  it  will  instantly  be  covered  with  a 
scale,  which  is  oxide  of  iron,  and  which 
shrinks,  cracks,  and  falls  off;  when  a second 
scale  forms,  and  so  on  till  the  heat  is  low- 
ered to  the  point  where  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  is  lessened.  Now,  if  two  pieces  of 
iron  intended  to  be  welded  together  are 
withdrawn  from  a furnace,  portions  are 
scaled  over ; and  if  those  scales  are  welded 
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up,  the  connection  becomes  what  is  called  a 
“ cold  shott"  that  i»,  the  scale  of  oxide  of 
iron  destroys  the  continuity  of  the  weld,  and 
the  mass  is  not  homogeneous,  or  only  so  in 
parts,  precisely  as  dry  flour  interposed  be- 
tween a baker's  rolls  prevents  adhesion.  To 
prevent  this  oxide  forming,  smiths  are  ac- 
customed, in  small  work,  to  sprinkle  over 
the  incandescent  surfaces  silicious  sand, 
which  melts  into  a glue  and  shuts  out  the 
oxygen,  but  is  disadvantageous  in  other 
wavs. 

Reasoning  thus,  that  the  process  of  weld- 
ing is  simply  a perfect  contact  of  the  sur- 
faces of  iron  quite  clean,  and  in  the  incan- 
descent s ate,  Mr.  Adams  purposes  to  nse 
another  plan  of  keeping  the  incandescent 
iron  from  oxydising.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  wick  of  a candle  surrounded  by 
flame  is  not  consumed,  but  that  if  it  be 
projected  beyond  the  wall  of  flame,  it  is 
immediately  burnt  away  by  the  contact  of 
the  oxygen.  In  welding,  Mr.  Adams  applies 
the  same  principle.  A gasometer,  with  gas 
under  a considerable  and  sufficient  pressure, 
and  a similar  vessel  with  air  under  pressure, 
communicate  by  flexible  or  other  tubes  with 
two  perforated  pipes,  pierced  through  their 
whole  length  with  orifices  nearly  close  toge- 
ther; with  the  due  chemical  mixture  of  the 
air  and  gas,  a sheet  of  intense  flame  is  thus 
induced,  which  is  perfectly  manageable, 
and  may  be  directed  exactly  on  the  required 
surfaces  without  burning  away  the  edges  or 
other  portions,  and  with  this  flame  the  access 
of  the  oxygen  to  the  iron  is  perfectly  cut  off. 
The  action  of  this  elongated  blow-pipe  heat 
will  be  very  rapid,  and  of  course  a stream  of 
water  may  be  made  to  move  along  the  iron 
below  the  heated  parts,  to  prevent  the  heat 
spreading.  When  the  adjoining  surfaces  are 
to  be  welded,  an  opening  must  be  left  be- 
tween them  for  the  flame  to  play.  When 
the  incandescent  condition  is  attained,  pres- 
sure— hydrostatic  pressure  in  preference — is 
applied,  and  the  surfaces  are  homogeneously 
united  without  blows,  scales,  or  dirt.  In 
fact,  such  an  operation  could  be  performed 
in  a drawing-room.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
iron  vessel  may  be  forged  of  one  homoge- 
neous piece,  without  either  joint  or  seam. 
And  it  will  be  a great  advantage,  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  mode,  to  have  a practically 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  in  the  gaseous 
form  carried  from  a convenient  spot  by  flexi- 
ble tubes  to  heat  any  length  of  joint  simul- 
taneously, and  prevent  “ buckling.”  This 
will  obviate  much  difficulty  in  ship  struc- 
ture. The  same  process  is  applied  to  the 
forging  of  shafts,  which  arc  prepared  in 
short  cylinders,  turned  at  the  ends  to  salient 
and  re-entrant  cones,  heated  in  the  mode 
described,  and  pressed  together  in  succes- 
sion. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration depends  on  preventing  the  scale  of 
oxide  from  forming,  and  the  rapid  and 
simultaneous  heating.  With  convenient 
tools  the  whole  operation  would  be  far  more 
rapid  and  economical  than  any  riveting  can 
be;  and  there  is  another  important  consi- 
deration— a sheet  of  welded  iron  of  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  will  be  stronger  than  three 
quarter  inch  iron  riveted.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  a saving  of  one-third  the 
weight  of  metal.  With  equal  thickness,  the 
strength  would  be  nearly  duplicated.  Mr. 
Adams  applies  a similar  process  for  brazing 
the  joints.  • 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Adams’s  improve.-  > 
ments  consists  in  constructing  paddle  wheels 
or  propeller  connections,  so  as  to  prevent 
what  is  technically  called  “ back  lash.” 
The  arrangement  is  by  applying  the  force 
through  the  medium  of  India-rubher  or 
other  springs,  which  undergo  a certain 
amount  of  compression  before  the  force 
takes  effect  in  moving  the  machinery;  thus 
there  is  an  absorption  of  such  power  as 
would  otherwise  induce  percussion,  which 
power  is  given  out  again,  as  required,  and 
the  springs  thus  form  a kind  of  compensa- 
tion balance.  The  effect  of  this  must  be 
greatly  to  prevent  vibration  in  the  vessel, 
and  also  to  economise  power  and  fuel. 

Another  improvement  is,  for  the  better 
lighting  of  vessels  by  night  and  in  fogs. 
At  present  vessels  are  lighted  by  oil  or 
candles,  inclosed  in  glass,  and  not  particu- 
larly remarkable  at  sea,  which  lights 
are  apt  to  wax  dim  or  go  out,  and  have 
to  be  taken  down  to  be  replenished.  Mr. 
Adams's  method  is  to  light  by  gas,  pre- 
pared on  the  olefiant  method  by  dropping 
oil  or  grease  through  a heated  pipe  passing 
through  the  furnace  or  through  the  galley 
fire.  In  this  mode  there  will  be  no  risk,  as 
the  gas  is  only  generated  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  consumption.  As  it  forms  in 
the  pipe,  it  is  carried  up  to  the  head  of  the 
chimney,  and  may  there  form  a corolla  of 
lambent  flame,  there  issuing  out  on  all 
sides,  and  will  be  as  conspicuous  in  the 
distance  as  an  iron-works  or  the  flame  of  a 
volcano. 

The  last  proposition  is  for  a sound  signal. 
Atmospheric  air  is  compressed  by  the  engine, 
into  a reservoir,  and  discharged  continu- 
ously through  a gigantic  trumpet,  with  an 
incessant  or  intermittent  warning  sound. 
Those  who  have  been  at  sea  well  know  how 
much  more  striking  is  the  sound  of  a 
speaking  trumpet  than  that  of  a bell. 

* Bertram's  patent  specifies  the  application  of 
portable  forges  to  weld  iron  plates  together.  The 
inventor  employs  a kind  of  retort  forge  lined  with 
fire  clay,  which  is  to  be  charged  with  fuel  and 
closed  with  a luted  door.  The  nossle  must,  of 


PREVENTING  EXPLOSIONS  IN 
STEAM  BOILERS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Harsliman, 
of  Dayton,  a pamphlet  containing  his  views 
on  the  electrical  development  of  heat,  and 
the  means  of  saving  fuel,  and  preventing 
explosions  in  steam  boilers.  Mr.  Harsh- 
man  has  been  employed  for  several  years  in 
carrying  on  a series  of  experiments,  having 
especial  reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
electrical  condition  of  metals  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  heat  in  steam  boilers,  and  the 
means  of  reducing  the  danger  of,  or  rather 
preventing  explosions.  We  mention  these 
facts  to  show  that  Mr.  Uarahman’s  theory 
is  no  new  fledged  thing  thrown  at  random 
on  the  world  at  the  instant  of  its  concep- 
tion. The  facts  in  the  matter  have  been 
patiently  proved  by  experiment,  and  the 
theory  adopted  has  been  rather  the  result  of 
the  experiments,  than  the  experiments  the 
result  of  the  theory.  We  therefore  ask  for  this 
subject  the  attention  that  it  deserves  in  re- 
spect to  its  own  importance,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  approached  by  the  in- 
ventor. We  would,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  as  neither  advocating  nor  dis- 
paraging it.  We  shall  give  the  theory  in 
few  words,  and  then  detail  an  interesting 
experiment  at  which  we  were  present. 

Mr.  Harshman’s  theory  is,  that  water 
contains  a large  amount  of  latent  heat, 
which,  under  some  circumstances,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  rapidly  and  dangerously  de- 
veloped, and  under  others  of  being  gradu- 
ally freed  without  danger,  and  that  to 
accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
an  electric  or  galvanic  equilibrium  in  the 
boiler.  That  an  iron  boiler,  covered  in  all 
but  its  fire  surface  and  flues,  with  a copper 
coating,  generates  steam  very  rapidly, 
saving  half  the  fuel,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
ploded. It  may  rupture  by  over-pressure, 
and  relieve  itself  by  allowing  an  escape  of 
steam,  but  it  cannot  explode.  This  he  has 
tested  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  single  and 
comparative  experiments,  and  has  now  set 
out  to  prove  to  others. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  a week 
ago  to-day  in  this  city.  We  were  present 
in  company  with  others,  and  were  highly 
interested.  The  experimental  boiler  em- 
ployed was  a small  cylinder  without  flues, 

course,  be  lined  with  tire-clay  also,  and  the  forge 
must  be  applied  in  close  contact  with  the  iron  to 
be  heated.  Thus,  the  inside  of  the  forge  and  the 
nozzle  must  be  a glowing  furnace.  This  arrange- 
ment cannot  heat  a long  shut  simultaneously, 
and  if  the  fuel  happens  to  be  exhausted  before  the 
weld  is  complete,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
welder  will  "come  to  grief”  by  ” buckling," and 
other  difficulties.  Moreover  the  tackle,  and  rail- 
ways, and  smiths'  hammers,  and  adjustments 
would  certainly  not  simplify  the  matter.  With 
gas  and  pressure,  all  becomes  simple  and  noiseless, 
and  eapable  of  acting  through  any  length  of  time. 
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12  inches  long  and  8 inches  in  diameter. 
The  cylinder  was  made  of  iron  ’02  inches 
thick,  and  the  ends  somewhat  thicker.  The 
seams  were  riveted  and  soldered,  and  the 
safety  valve  fastened  to  the  boiler  by  solder. 
The  furnace  was  of  common  construction, 
without  return  flue.  The  boiler  was  placed 
in  a strong  frame  of  iron,  the  ends  being 
confined,  one  by  a bar  extending  across  the 
end,  and  the  other  by  a square  piece  of  iron 
in  the  centre.  One  half  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  the  other  half  was  covered  with  copper. 
The  ends  were  also  covered  with  copper. 
The  safety  valve  was  confined  by  a long 
wire  attached  to  a spring  balance.  The  fuel 
employed,  was  hickory  wood  well  dried.  The 
boiler  being  placed  in  such  position  that  its 
explosion  could  do  no  damage,  the  fire  was 
lighted,  and  the  observers  withdrew  to  a 
distance  to  observe  the  pressure  at  the 
balance,  and  watch  the  operation  of  the  ex- 
periment. In  a few  moments,  steam  had 
risen  to  a hundred,  a hundred  and  fifty,  and 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  the  balance  indicated  a pressure 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  At  this 
point,  steam  was  observed  to  issue  from  un- 
derneath the  copper  sheeting.  The  safety 
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valve  was  drawn  tighter,  and  the  fire  con- 
tinued for  ten  minutes,  steam  continuing  to 
issue.  The  safety  valve  was  then  loosed  and 
steam  blown  off,  and  the  fire  put  out.  On 
first  examination,  the  boiler  seemed  only  to 
have  opened  at  the  seam  around  the  front 
head,  and  at  the  point  where  the  safety  valve 
was  fastened ; but  subsequent  careful  in- 
spection showed  that  the  iron  had  opened 
in  little  fissures  in  several  places  which 
were  perfectly  tight  under  any  ordinary 
pressure,  hut  gave  vent  at  the  high  pressure 
to  which  this  experiment  was  carried.  The 
ends  of  the  boiler  had  bulged  out  to  some 
extent,  and  the  impression  of  the  square  nut 
at  one  end  was  left  very  distinctly  crushed 
into  the  copper  jacket  The  day  was  clear 
and  cold,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
West. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  on  Satur- 
day with  the  same  result. 

Now,  according  to  all  ordinary  experience, 
the  boiler  should  have  burst  with  great 
force.  Yet  we  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
it  only  ruptured  and  gave  vent  to  the  steam 
as  easily  as  a safely  valve  usually  relieves 
an  ordinary  boiler. — ( American ) Railroad 
Rtrord. 


PORTABLE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA. 


MAWSON’S  PORTABLE  IPHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA. 


Mb.  J.  Mawson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  has  introduced  an  improved  photo- 
graphic camera,  in  which  great  portability 
and  efficiency  are  combined.  It  is  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  compact  of  the  port- 
Fig.  1. 


able  class,  and  not  less  convenient,  or  in 
other  respects  inferior  to  the  more  bulky. 
It  is  suitable  for  every  climate,  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  though  very  light, 
it  is  substantial,'and  likely  to  be  extremely 

Fig.  2. 


durable.  The  focus  is  obtained  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  by  means  of  a screw, 
the  head  of  which  projects  beneath  the 
focussing  tablet  The  rigid  brass  tube 
which  usually  projects  from  the  lens,  has 
substituted  for  it  a collapsable  tube.  It  is 


available  for  the  calotype,  collodion,  albu- 
men, waxed  paper,  and  other  photographio 
processes,  aud  may  be  fitted  either  with 
simple  achromatic  lenses  for  views,  or 
compound  lenses  for  portraits. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LAMPS,  ETC. 


shows  the  camera  unfolded.  The  base  con- 
sists of  a slide  and  sheath.  The  slide  bears 
a bracket,  to  which  the  lens  is  attached  by 
means  of  a eliding  front.  The  sheath  car- 
ries the  main  frame,  which  is  grooved, 
either  for  one  or  two  dark  chambers,  and 
the  focusing  glass.  The  body  is  composed 
of  strong  leather-like  cloth,  both  light- 
proof and  water-proof.  One  end  of  the 
body  is  fixed  to  the  main  frame,  and  the 
other  is  connected  with  the  lens  by  a coni- 
cal tube  of  pliant  cloth,  the  neck  of  which 
is  elastic,  and  contracts  over  a collar  behind 
the  lens.  The  projection  at  the  back  of 
the  instrument  shows  the  focusing  tablet, 
with  a shutter  for  its  protection,  and  a 
screen  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  focusing  cloth. 

F g.  2 represents  the  camera  folded. 
Folding  is  effected  by  first  detaching  the 
cloth  tube  from  the  lens,  and  packing  it 
with  the  body  in  the  space  between  the 
dark  chambers  and  focusing  glass.  The 
slide  is  then  screwed  in  j and,  when  re- 
leased from  the  detent  in  front,  the  main 
frame  is  turned  square  with  the  base. 


HADDAN’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
CANNON. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Haddan,  of  Westminster,  has 
recently  patented  an  invention  which  con- 
sists, firstly,  in  casting  cannon  hollow  with 
any  desired  form  of  grooves  or  rifling,  and 
with  any  desired  amount  of  inclination 
or  twist  (whether  such  inclination  be  uni- 
form or  otherwise  throughout  the  length  of 
the  cannon.)  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
erformed  is  as  follows: — A tubular  or 
ollow  metal  core,  which  is  formed  exter- 
nally of  the  shape  intended  to  be  given  to 
the  interior  of  the  cannon,  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  keeping  up  a continual  circu- 
lation or  change  of  water  within  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  core  cool,  and  giving 
a chilled  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  can- 
non. Secondly,  in  manufacturing  cannon 
by  casting  the  mass,  or  greater  portion  of  the 
metal  of  which  they  are  composed,  upon  or 
around  a permanent  hollow  mandril,  or  core, 
or  lining  (for  the  cannon)  of  comparatively 
thin  substance,  such  mandril,  core,  or 
lining  consisting  either  of  one  piece  only, 
or  of  two  or  more  pieces  or  sections,  longi- 
tudinally or  otherwise,  and  its  interior  being 
formed  to  the  intended  shape  of  the  bore  of 
the  cannon,  whether  rifled  or  otherwise, 
either  previously  or  subsequently  to  casting 
the  mass  into  or  around  its  exterior.  The 
manner  in  which  that  is  performed  is  as 
follows,  the  hollow  mandril,  or  core,  or 
lining,  being  called  the  tube:  In  order  to 
insure  a firm  and  solid  fitting  of  the  tube, 
so  that  the  concussion  of  firing  may  be  less 
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likely  to  displace  or  loosen  it  within  the 
cast-iron,  its  exterior  is  made  with  longi- 
tudinal  corrugations,  Sittings,  or  flat  sur- 
faces, which,  however,  are  considered  to  be 
unnecessary  throughout  the  entire  length, 
and  therefore  it  is  preferred  to  turn  off  or 
remove  them  at  intervals,  and  thus  cause  a 
firm  hold  or  fitting  of  the  cast  metal  upon 
the  tube  longitudinally  as  well  as  trans- 
versely. 


LANE’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  GOLD  LEAF. 

Mr.  J.  Lame,  of  Birmingham,  has  re- 
cently introduced  the  following  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf.  In- 
stead of  taking  an  ingot  of  gold  alloyed 
with  silver,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  me- 
tals, and  rolling  and  beating  the  same  into 
leaf,  as  is  commonly  practised,  he  takes  an 
ingot  of  gold,  or  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver 
or  other  metal,  the  proportion  of  the  metals 
being  such  that  the  gold  in  the  said  ingot  is 
purer  and  more  malleable  than  the  gold 
generally  rolled  and  beaten  into  leaf.  To 
the  opposite  faces  of  the  ingot  of  pure  or 
alloyed  gold  are  attached  ingots  of  gold  so 
far  alloyed  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the 
required  colour;  or  where  the  colour  re- 
quires it,  pure  gold  is  used  for  the  outer 
ingots.  When  alloyed  gold  is  used  for  the 
outer  ingots,  it  is  preferred  to  make  the 
alloy  with  copper  or  some  other  metal  which 
will  produce  an  alloy  less  malleable  than 
the  metal  or  alloy  of  which  the  middle  ingot 
is  composed.  The  three  ingots  are  heated 
to  incipient  fusion,  by  which  they  are  made 
into  one  mass.  The  process  of  making  the 
compound  ingot  exactly  resembles  that  by 
which  silver  is  plated  upon  copper,  and 
which  is  oommonly  called  “sweating.” 
The  compound  ingot  is  rolled  and  beaten 
into  leaf  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  gold 
leaf  made  in  the  ordinary  manner — that  is 
to  say,  of  one  uniform  alloy — the  colour  of 
the  leaf  is  frequently  different  in  different 
parts ; but  in  gold  leaf,  made  according  to 
this  invention,  the  colour  of  the  leaf  is  uni- 
form over  its  whole  surface.  By  making 
the  interior  of  the  ingot  of  pure  or  nearly 
pure  gold,  and  placing  the  coloured  or  more 
alloyed  gold  on  either  side  of  it,  a base  is 
obtained  for  the  leaf  which  is  highly  malle- 
able, and  which,  on  being  rolled  and  beaten, 
carries  with  it  uniformly  the  outer  or  co- 
loured portions. 


LEVAVASSEUR’S  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  LAMPS  AND  LAMP  CHIMNEYS. 

M.  F.  G.  H.  Levavasseur,  of  Paris  has 
recently  patented*  in  this  country  certain 


* Patent  dated  July  28,  1855. 
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improvements  in  oil  lamp*,  and  in  the 
ehimneys  used  with  such  lamps.  His  im- 
provements refer  to  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  wick,  to  an  improved  gallery  for 
holding  the  chimney,  to  certain  means 
of  readily  getting  at  the  working  parts  of 
the  lamps,  and  to  an  improved  form  of 
chimney  specially  adapted  to  all  “ candle 
lamps.” 

In  the  improved  wick  ' raiser  and  lowerer, 
the  toothed  rack  and  pinion  now  ordinarily 
employed  are  dispensed  with,  and  instead 
of  them  is  substituted  a thin  blade  of  metal 
made  to  press  by  a suitable  spring  between 
and  into  a groove  cut  in  the  periphery  of  a 
wheel  or  pinion,  which  is  connected  to  an 
axis  by  which  the  wheel  is  worked,  and  the 
blade  of  metal  to  which  the  cotton  or  wick 
is  attached,  either  directly  or  through  a col- 
lar, is  made  to  move  up  and  down.  For 
some  lamps,  the  inventor  fastens  on  to  the 
axis  for  working  the  wick  or  cotton  holder, 
a button  with  a cup  stuffed  with  leather  at 
its  inner  side,  which  prevents  any  oil  from 
getting  on  the  button. 

The  improved  gallery  is  made  by  cutting 
a V or  other  similar  shaped  figure  in  three 
or  more  parts  round  the  cylinder  or  ring 
forming  the  holder,  and  in  pressing  the 
metal  slightly  inwards  at  the  parts  where 
the  cuts  are  made,  so  that  a spring  is 
formed  which  retains  the  glass  steadily  in 
the  gallery. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  body  of  moderator 
lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
same,  M.  Levavasseur  forms  the  connec- 
tion between  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  the 
neck  by  screws,  which  will  admit  of  the 
parts  being  detached  by  the  user  of  the 
lamp,  when  required,  and  by  means  of 
washers,  made  of  leather  or  any  other  flexi- 
ble material,  an  air-tight  joint  is  formed. 

The  improved  chimney  is  specially  in- 
tended for  moderator  oil  candle  lamps. 
The  improvement  consists  in  giving  it  a 
‘•swell"  or  “belly”  around  the  flame,  in 
narrowing  it  towards  the  top,  and  in  ter- 
minating it  in  a bell  mouth.  This  shape 
prevents  the  inside  of  the  chimney  from 
becoming  blackened,  prevents  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  breaking  of  the  glass 
from  being  too  near  the  flame,  and  forms  a 
good  support  for  a shade  placed  directly 
upon  and  round  the  chimney. 


The  Case  of  Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  the  In- 
ventor and  Introducer  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Weldin/f  Cast  Steel  from  British  Iron. 
By  Thomas  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Barrister. at-Law.  London : W.  Banning 
and  Co. 

Tuts  is  a very  able  statement  of  a case 
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which  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  for 
inventors.  It  may  be  briefly  put  as  follows: 
Mr.  Heath,  by  experiment,  observation,  and 
chemical  analysis,  ascertained  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a very  small  quantity — from  one  to 
three  per  cent.— of  carburet  of  manganese 
in  the  melting-pot,  produced  from  British 
iron  a cast  steel  equal  in  welding  quality  to 
the  cast  steel  produced  from  the  best  Rus- 
sian  and  Swedish  iron,  and  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes.  He,  therefore,  patented  the 
use  of  carburet  of  manganese  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel ; but  within  a few  months 
after  the  date  of  his  patent,  and  while  the 
invention  was  being  practically  tried,  he 
discovered,  and  communioated  to  the  manu- 
facturers the  fact  that,  by  using  the  known 
chemical  elements  of  the  carburet,  instead 
of  the  substance  itself,  the  same  result 
might  be  obtained.  This  modification 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
ture, because  the  elements  were  cheaper 
than  the  carburet  It  appears  to  have  then 
occurred  to  a section  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers that  they  might  relieve  themselves 
from  paying  royalty  to  Mr.  Heath,  by  em- 
ploying the  elements  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance. They  accordingly  refused  the  pay- 
ment of  his  claim,  and,  “ relying  on  the 
refined  distinction  just  adverted  to,  created 
out  of  their  savings  a common  fund  with 
which  to  contest  his  rights.”  Various  suits 
at  law  followed— the  decision  of  one  court 
overthrowing  that  of  the  lower — until  in  1855 
the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  against  the 
patentee’s  claim,  Mr.  Heath  having  in  the 
meantime  died,  “ the  anxiety  and  difficulties 
in  which  these  attempts  to  protect  his  in- 
vention had  involved  him  having,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  hastened  the  event.”  Thus  endeth 
the  life  of  another  inventor— “ the  author 
of  an  invention  conferring  commercial  pro- 
fits to  be  reckoned  by  millions.” 

Mr.  Webster  narrates  the  history  of  this 
modern  tragedy  of  invention  well,  and  in- 
ventors and  patentees  should  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  lessons  it 
teaches.  He  concludes  the  statement  with 
the  following  suggestion,  which  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  well-timed  : 

“ Grants  of  money  have  been  made  by 
Parliament  from  the  public  funds  to  merito- 
rious inventors ; the  legislature  has  dele- 
gated to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  the  recommendation  of  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  letters  patent,  for- 
merly exercised  only  by  Parliament  j the 
Judicial  Committee  has  exercised  that 
power  most  beneficially  both  for  the  inventoi 
and  the  public  j why  should  not  the  pre- 
cedent be  followed  by  Parliament  delegating 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Treasury  of  such  remuneration 
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in  certain  cases, not  out  of  the  public  funds, 
but  out  of  the  funds  levied  on  inventors,  the 
surplus  of  which,  above  the  payment  of 
official  fees  or  salaries  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
amounts  to  a very  large  sum  f The  appro- 
priation of  the  Inventors'  Fund  to  such 
purposes,  and  to  the  promotion  of  practical 
science,  is  an  object  of  which  inventors,  as 
a class,  would  have  no  cause  to  complain, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  benefits  may  be 
expected  to  result  to  the  public.” j 


The  Drainage  of  London.  ’A  Letter  ad- 
dreued  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  Paine  of  the  Sewage,  the 
mott  economical  mode  of  ditpoeing  of  it, 
and  the  meant  of  effecting  its  Application 
to  Agricultural  Purposes.  By  W.  W.  Po- 
cocx,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  8tc. ; Member 
of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  West- 
minster District.  London : Ridgway, 
1856. 

This  is  a temperate  and  well-written 
pamphlet  upon  a subject,  which,  more  than 
most  others,  requires  careful  consideration 
and  investigation  before  any  practical  ar- 
rangements connected  with  it  are  deter- 
mined upon.  Many  exceptions  will  un- 
questionably be  taken  to  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  the  author,  but  he  never- 
theless places  before  the  reader,  in  a very 
striking  form,  the  probable  advantages  of 
so  collecting  the  sewage  of  London  that  it 
may  be  ultimately  applied  to  agricultural 
urposes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter 
e says,  “ I make  no  doubt,  but  what, 
after  a time,  the  sewage  would  not  only 
pay  for  removal,  but  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sewers  themselves,  if  not 
more.  It  may  not  be  at  once,  and  it  might 
not  he  for  some  years  to  come.  This  liquid 
could  not  (beyond  a small  residue)  be 
carted  or  barged  away  to  any  advantage. 
Pumping  is  evidently  the  proper  means, 
and  this  implies  the  erection  of  large  and 
expensive  works ; and  before  capitalists 
will  invest  the  necessary  funds,  they  will 
expect  to  have  guaranteed  to  them  the 
whole,  or  at  least  an  agreed  portion,  of  any 
advantages  to  be  derived  during  a course  of 
years.  And  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers 
would  be  to  accede  to  such  a course.” 


CORT’S  INVENTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  if  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  this  subject,  | 
printed  in  your  Magas ine,  in  December  last, 

I stated,  “ I knew  nothing  of  the  routine  of 
public  offices  to  enable  me  to  say  in  what 


way  the  Deputy-Paymaster  could  keep  the 
seamen  and  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Fleet 
without  their  wages  for  seven  years,  un- 
known to  his  principal.  I have,  in  the  in- 
terval, made  a considerable  acquaintance 
with  that  routine,  by  examination  of  the 
Parliamentary  Documents,  containing  the 
evidence  on  which  Lord  Melville  was,  in 
1805,  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, for  gambling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, with  the  public  money  of  his  trust, 
in  concert  with  the  same  Mr.  Alexander 
Trotter,  and  one  Mark  Sprott,  a broker, 
appropriating  large  balances,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  fidus  Achates,  and  in  1803, 
when  a Naval  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  gross  habitual  disor- 
ders of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  for  agreeing 
to  burn,  and  accordingly  burning,  a few 
weeks  before  the  Commissioners  sat,  the 
whole  of  the  books  and  vouchers  mutually 
passed  between  himself,  Trotter,  and  others, 
for  the  expenditure  of  £13+, 000, 000 
of  public  money,  disbursed  by  them  in 
eighteen  years,  as  Treasurer  and  Paymaster 
of  the  Navy.  It  is  a truly  frightful  revela- 
tion, even  to  this  age  of  railway  and  other 
joint-stock  peccadilloes.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I find  that  the  defalcations  of  Mr. 
Adam  Jellicoe,  which  involved  in  ruin  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  world,  are  a most 
prominent  topic  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
impeachment;  but  I am  not  at  all  asto- 
nished to  find  that  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Trotter  (who,  after  his  dismissal  from 
office  with  ignominy,  established  the  Soho 
Bazaar)  was,  to  my  apprehension,  flat  per- 
jury. So  far  from  the  £27,500,  which 
he  swears  he  had  paid  to  Jellicoe,  having 
been  paid  by  him,  £20,000,  at  least,  was 
advanced  by  Jellicoe  to  Cort  many  years 
before  Trotter  entered  the  office  as  Paymaster. 
Eight  years  had  this  embezzlement  of  the 
Deputy- Paymaster  been  standing,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  superiors  in  office ; and 
they  excuse  their  laxity,  when  detected,  by 
asserting  the  great  national  value  of  the  iron 
undertaking  in  which  it  had  been  advanced. 
The  details  are  too  voluminous  for  your 
pages,  but,  in  continuation  of  my  former 
paper,  I wish  to  state  the  result.  The  trea- 
surer, Lord  Melville,  having,  as  he  states, 
treated  the  default  of  Adam  Jellicoe  with 
great  lenity,  under  “sanguine  hopes”  of 
the  productive  returns  from  Mr.  Cort  re- 
paying it,  having  watched  through  a series 
of  years  the  gradual  development  of  the 
inventions,  up  to  the  point  when  all  the 
largest  iron  firms  in  the  kingdom  had 
signed  contracts  to  pay  very  large  royalties 
for  the  puddling  furnace  and  grooved 
rollers,  then,  and  not  till  then,  his  lenity  to 
Jellicoe  breaks  down.  When  it  was  quite 
certain  that  he  could,  in  a couple  of  years, 
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repay  the  money  which  he  had  been  suf-  Jellicoe,  the  eon  of  Adam  the  defaulter,  into 

fered  to  hold  for  eight  years  or  more,  the  premises.  To  understand  the  horrible 

through  all  the  uncertainties  of  completing  iniquity  ol  this  conduct,  it  must  be  known, 

the  inventions,  patenting  them,  and  bringing  first,  that  Adam  Jellicoe  was  not  Cort’s 

them  into  use,  then,  and  then  only,  it  was  partner.  On  the  8lh  day  of  January,  1781, 

determined  to  exact  payment  by  an  extent  an  agreement  was  made  between  A.  Jellicoe 

in  aid.  In  the  summer  of  1789,  Cort’s  and  Cort,  that  in  consideration  of  the  mo- 

success  had  been  made  complete  by  the  ney  advanced,  H.  Cort  should  assign  to 

opening  of  the  Cyfarthfa,  Pennydarran,  Adam  Jellicoe,  one-half  of  the  freehold 

Dowlais,  and  other  works,  furnished  w ith  premises  at  Farehaui,  Fontley,  and  Gosport, 

Cort’s  puddling  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  which  had  been  purchased  by  Cort  at  more 

In  August,  1789,  Melville  and  Trotter  than  £20,000,  and  one-half  of  the  patents 

begin  to  work  upon  their  unhappy  accom-  he  was  about  to  take  for  his  discoveries  ; 

plice,  Jellicoe,  with  certain  propositions.  and  further  that,  in  consideration  of  A. 

The  secrets  of  this  den  of  vice,  the  Navy  Jellicoe  supplying  Cort  with  certain  mo- 

Fay  Office,  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  neys,  he  should  take  the  son,  Samuel  Jel- 

revealed,  but  the  Commissioners  aseer-  licoe,  as  a partner  in  trade,  profits  to  be 

tuned  that  the  terrors  of  an  extent  were  equally  divided  from  the  8th  January, 

first  held  over  Jellicoe,  on  the  18th  of  Au-  1781. 

gust,  though  it  is  stated  on  the  other  hand  Henry  Cort  had,  therefore,  sold  premises 
that  they  did  not  dare,  for  fear  of  recrimi-  and  patents  to  Jellicoe  for  the  first  money, 

nation,  to  act  against  him.  A certain  and  for  further  money  he  had  sold  the  son 

amount  of  torture  was,  however,  applied  ; half  his  trade  and  trade  effects.  Samuel 

but  he,  at  least,  appears  to  have  possessed  Jellicoe,  the  partner,  was  not  in  a Crown 

some  conscience,  for  on  the  29th  of  August  office,  and  the  extent  in  aid  against  Mr. 

a schedule  of  his  effects,  including  those  of  Cort,  for  money  advanced  to  him  for  a con- 

Cort,  having  been  prepared,  by  George  sideration  eight  years  before,  and  which 

Black,  an  accountant  called  in  by  Mr,  money,  if  a defalcation,  had  been  winked  at 

Trotter  for  the  purpose,  Adam  Jellicoe  by  four  treasurers ; namely,  Mr.  Eibore 

suddenly  died.  He  could  not  support  the  Ellis,  Mr.  Barre,  Mr.  Dundas,  1782,  Lord 

horror  and  disgrace  of  being  an  accomplice  Baynham,  and  Mr.  Dundas  again,  1784,  was 

in  ruining  his  friend,  the  national  bene-  clearly  illegal.  But  to  make  the  infamy 

factor,  who  had  confided  in  hia  reputed  high  complete,  Adam  Jellicoe's  effects,  as  sche- 

characler,  as  a servant  in  great  trust  under  dulcd  by  Black,  amounted  to  over  £89,000, 

the  British  crown,  and  his  reputed  wealth.  out  of  which  only  a net  balance  of  £13,000 

On  the  1st  September,  as  soon  as  he  was  was  credited  to  Jellicoe,  while  all  other  pro- 

killed  out  of  the  way,  Trotter  makes  the  pertiea  were  left  for  S.  Jellicoe  to  enjoy, 

affidavit  as  if  his  default  vretejust  discovered  Cort  was  ruined  and  turned  adrift;  that 

hy  his  death,  and  although  Melville  held  alone  was  done.  Samuel  Jellicoe  was 

all  the  contracts  with  the  iron  masters,  put  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his 

which  he  had  the  year  before,  1788,  ex-  father’s  property  and  of  Cort’s  pro- 

torted  from  Jellicoe  as  a security,  Trotter  perty ; the  patents  and  contracts,  one- 

further  swears  that  Cort  is  in  decayed  ere-  half  of  which  belonged  to  Cort,  were  held 

dit  and  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  by  the  Navy  Office  until  they  expired  ; at 

notwithstanding  that  £4,000  and  upwards  is  what  gain  to  themselves,  Trotter,  Dundas, 

actually  owing  at  the  moment  from  the  and  some  others  know.  And  after  their 

Navy  Board,  for  the  contracts  Cort  was  expiration,  and  a feta  days  after  Mr.  Cort  hud 

supplying  ; and  directly  afterwards,  the  died  (dead  men  tell  no  talcs),  Lord  Melville 

Returns  from  the  Jury  of  Gosport  and  had  the  impudence  to  petition  the  Treasury 

Sheriff  of  Hants  proved  the  value  of  the  to  be  discharged  from  a debt  of  £24,856, 

trade  effects,  stock,  navy  bills,  &c.,  exclu-  for  which  he  alleged  he  still  remained 

sive  of  the  freehold  premises  and.  goodwill  liable,  as  the  balance  remaining,  after 

— value  £20,000 — to  be  more  than  £17,000,  every  possible  effort,  unliquidated  of  the 

besides  further  large  contracts  with  the  defalcations  of  Adam  Jellicoe  to  Henry 

Navy  Board  and  large  growing  premiums  Cort.  This  discharge  was  granted  by 

in  the  patent  rights.  Having  committed  writ  of  privy  seal,  May  27th,  1800,  though 

this  swearing  before  B.  Hotliam,  at  Bui-  Mr.  Pitt  admitted,  on  the  impeachment, 

strode,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  (why  he  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  taken  no 

went  out  of  town  to  swear  will  by-and-bye  inquiry  or  verification  of  the  contents  of  the  me- 

appear)  he  sends  a writ  diem  clausit  extre - morial.  A most  memorable  document,  for 

mum  to  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  employ-  it  sets  forth  the  “ uncontested  merit”  of 

ing  an  occasional  solicitor  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Cort’s  inventions,  and  their  benefit  to  the 

destroys,  under  it,  Cort’s  property,  expels  nation,  and  lays  bate  the  whole  motives  which 

him  from  the  county,  andJtputs  Samuel  actuated  the  memorialist  and  Mr.  Trotter  in 
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the  ruin  of  the  inventor.  Lord  Melville 
left  office  with  a default  (as  extorted  from 
Trotter’s  reluctant  evidence  by  the  peers)  in 
his  balance  over  £191,000,  and  his  memo- 
rial of  1800  candidly  tells  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  that  he  hoped  that  a Parliamentary 
reward , for  these  great  inventions  which  he 
had  secured,  would  have  provided  him  with 
a fund  to  pay  his  own  debts.  Monstrous  / 
All  these  transactions  were  ’revealed  by  the 
searching  inquiries  of  the  Naval  Com- 
missioners (see  their  Tenth  Report);  but 
complete  information  was  barred  by  the 
burning  of  the  documents,  and"the  refusal  of 
Lord  Melville  (who  had  just  been  rewarded 
with  a peerage,  and  pensions  for  self  and 
wife  of  £3,000  a year,  and  appointed,  be- 
sides, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  Mr. 
Trotter,  and  others  fcTanswer  questions  cri- 
minating  themselves. 

We  can  now  fully  understand  why  the 
Committee  of  1812  voted  that  the  in- 
ventions of  Henry  Cort,  from  which  Lord 
Melville  “ sanguinely  hoped  for  a Parlia- 
mentary reward”  in  1800,  were  of  no  value 
in  1812,  when  his  children  asked  for  such  a 
reward.  When  that  Committee,  with  its 
chairman,  disgraced  themselves,  the  name 
of  science,  and  the  nation’s  honour  by 
voting  there  was  no  merit  or  novelty  in  the 
puddling  furnace  and  grooved  roller,  Ro- 
bert Viscount  Melville,  son  of  the  culprit 
who  had  been  let  off  scot  free , in  1806,  for 
the  hanging  crime  of  burning  the  vouchers 
of  £134,000,000  of  public  trust  money,  by 
force  of  forty  Scotch  peerage  proxies  in  his 
pocket,  and  forty  Scotch  commoner  votes  at 
his  command,  and  with  his  name  struck 
from  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  re- 
tired to  the  happy  land  of  Dunaasia  (as 
Harry  Brougham  had  christened  in  those 
primeval  days  the  northern  hive,  when  he 
little  expected  many  strange  events  which 
have  been  since  evolved  from  the  mighty 
womb  of  time) — I say,  his  son  Robert, 
second  Viscount,  was,  in  1812,  sitting  en- 
sconced as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  other 
good  things,  to  the  value  of  £10,749  yearly, 
besides  further  yearly  pensions  to  the  happy 
family  in  Dundasia  of  £12,900!  How 
very  uncomfortable  it  would  have  made  this 
worthy  Celtic  circle,  the  Lady  Jane  with 
£1,500  a year,  David  with  £600  a year,  and 
five  small  children,  &c.,  to  have  raised  any 
slumbering  demon,  by  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Cort’s  ruin.  The  Com- 
mittee preferred  taking  41  the  short  way  with 
inventors,”  and  so  cut  the  knot  by  voting 
that  there  was  neither  novelty  nor  value  in 
the  British  iron  trade;  and,  like  Mr. 
Meagles  (though  with  a worse  heart),  they 
elected  from  Parliamentary  consideration 
that  “public  enemy,”  an  inventor,  or  an 
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inventor’s  child.  The  differenc  efrom  the 
Circumlocution  Office  in  Mr.  Cort’s  case 
seem,  lo  be.  that  the  navy  official*  knew 
eery  well  how  to  do  it. 

I have  the  most  “sanguine  hopes,”  to 
use  a Dundasian  phrase,  that  this  unutter- 
ably infamous  esse  will  crown  the  climax  of 
enlightened  effort,  and  furnish  the  mo- 
mentum to  roll  the  British  inventor  into  his 
proper  position.  There  is  a great  stir : I 
have  fought  hard  for  many  years,  for  many 
inventors ; and  in  the  present  movement 
there  is  a prospect  of  a general  measure  of 
justice.  I am,  Sir,  yours,  fee., 

David  Musret. 

February  24,  1856. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

IN  A LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE,  WHAT  IS  THE 
FULCRUM  OF  THE  ENDLESS  LEVER  OR 
WHEEL  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  a recent  discussion  in  your 
Magazine,  the  ideas  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents exhibited  great  confusion  on  the 
subject  of  the  leverage  in  locomotive  vehi- 
cles. The  notice  which  you  take  in  your 
last  number  (No.  1698)  of  a correspondent, 
“ C.,”  shows  that  he  also  is  bewildered  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  perplexity  arising 
out  of  the  same  entanglement  of  ideas  pre- 
vails, I have  no  doubt,  very  extensively 
among  our  mechanicians.  Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since  I took  part  in  a discus- 
sion in  your  pages  on  this  very  subject,  on 
which  occasion  I proved  that  the  difficulty 
has  arisen  from  the  very  prevalent  idea  that 
the  rail,  the  road,  or  the  water,  as  the  case 
maybe,  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  locomotive  lever. 
When  the  moving  force  is  not  external  to,  but 
moves  with  the  moved  vehicle,  the  fulcrum 
is  of  course  some  part  of  the  vehicle  itself, 
on  which  supposition  only,  can  a crank 
actuating  the  endless  lever,  the  wheel,  be- 
come what  experimentally  it  is  proved  to 
be,  the  medium  of  a uniform  propelling 
force,  whether  (being  at  the  same  angle)  it 
happens  to  be  above  or  below  the  centre  of 
j motion — that  is  to  say,  whatever  may  be  its 
position,  the  obliquity  of  action  is  found  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  variation  in  its  lever- 
age, and  not  any  change  in  the  character 
or  power  of  the  lever  as  acted  on  at  right 
angles.  But  on  the  supposition  of  the  rail 
being  the  fulcrum,  and  not  the  journal  of 
the  axle,  this  change  would  be  continually 
occurring,  for  with  every  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  the  leverage  would  alter,  at  one  mo- 
ment acting  with  advantage  and  at  the  next 
with  disadvantage,  which  is  known  not  to 
be  the  case.  If  the  axle  revolves  through 
the  medium  of  a eog-wheel  affixed  to  it,  it 
will  be  equally  a matter  of  indifference,  in 
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respect  to  the  uniformity  of  the  power  com- 
municated, whether  another  wheel  is  in 
gear  above  or  below,  before  or  behind  ; for 
the  relation  to  the  fulcrum  at  the  centre  of 
motion  remains  the  same  in  any  position. 

It  says  little  in  favour  of  the  “harmony 
of  theory  and  practice  in  mechanics  ’’  to 
which,  as  the  subject  of  Professor  Ran- 
kine’s  lecture,  you  draw  in  the  same  num- 
ber the  attention  of  your  readers,  that  this 
confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen  from  its  having 
been  inculcated  in  the  elementary  part  of  all 
works  on  mechanics  from  time  immemorial, 
that  when  a man  rows  a boat,  he  has  the 
water  for  a fulcrum,  and  a lever  of  the  se- 
cond order  for  his  oar. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
Benjamin  Cheverton. 


THE  SMOKE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  “ inventor  of 
Gardner’s  patent  smoke  oonsumer,”  I beg 
to  call  his  attention  to  page  82  of  your 
Magaiine,  No.  1694,  January  26tl>,  1856, 
where  he  will  find  that  I gave  the  saving  in 
fuel  by  the  double  fire-place  as  being 
nearly  twelve  per  cent,  over  the  old  method ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  “ vexed  question  ” 
of  consuming  the  vieibte  smoke,  or  the 
gaseous  invisible  products  thereof,  by  passing 
it  or  them  over  or  through  an  incandescent 
adjoining  fire,  I will  only  give  an  instance 
of  what  I can  do  at  any  moment. 

Place  upon  the  fire  to  be  fed  plenty  of 
fresh  coal,  rout  it  till  you  have  produced  a 
tail  of  black  smoke  from  the  chimney  half 
a mile  long,  then  suddenly  close  the  damper, 
and  the  issue  of  smoke  shall  be  as  suddenly 
out  off. 

I think  your  correspondent  gives  a wrong 
version  of  Cubitt’s  condensing  apparatus. 
As  described  to  me,  it  appeared  to  be 
effected  by  dividing  the  chimney  upto  a cer- 
tain height,  the  smoke  being  passed  up  one 
side  of  this  division  and  down  the  other 
into  the  sewer.  At  the  top  of  the  descending 
shaft  a cistern  was  placed  with  a perforated 
bottom,  so  that  it  continually  rained  upon 
the  smoke  just  at  the  point  of  descent  and 
condensed  it;  my  informant  added,  “ and 
saved  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  fuel,”  which,  I 
take  it,  was  a perfect  mistake. 

I will  only  add,  that  coke  or  anthracite 
coal  does  not  suit  the  majority  of  my  opera- 
tions. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  8tc., 
Andrew  li.  Brandram. 
Braudram  Brothers  and  Co.’s  Works, 

Hotherhlthe,  5th  March,  1856. 
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A SUGGESTION  ON  RAILWAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Would  it  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
some  of  the  fearful  accidents  which  occur 
on  railways  by  the  principle  of  construction 
illustrated  in  my  sketch,  vi*.,  to  have  the 
wheels  placed  very  high  up  on  the  body  of 
the  carriage,  and  to  run  the  latter  in  a 
trench  cut  out  in  the  railroad. 


Where  a cutting  had  to  be  made,  the 
cost  would,  I should  think,  be  not  much 
more  than  it  is  at  present,  and  where  an 
abundance  of  stone  could  be  procured  a 
double  wall  might  be  built  for  the  carriages 
to  run  between,  and  even  where  stone  could 
not  be  obtained,  heavy  mud  walls  might  be 
constructed  and  faced  with  brick.  On  top 
of  these  walls  on  the  inner  edge  should  be 
placed  the  sleepers,  and  on  these  the  rails. 

Below  each  carriage  might  be  an  under 
compartment  for  the  baggage,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  weight  beneath,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  away  with  the  luggage  van. 
Were  railroads  so  constructed  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  trains  should  not  be  run  at 
108  miles  an  hour  with  perfect  safety, 
since,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  carriage 
being  beneath  the  point  of  its  suspension, 
upsetting  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  axle  might  pass  between  the  compart- 
ments of  the  carriage,  and  the  latter  be 
supported  on  it  by  springs  abutting  against 
the  roof  of  the  carriage.  Thus  the  latter 
would  be  supported  at  the  roof,  instead  of  on 
its  bottom. 

I think  the  extra  speed  and  safety  which 
would  be  obtained  would  be  quite  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

F.  Maxwell  Ltte. 

Norton  Manor,  near  Taunton, 

February  17, 1898. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Dawson,  T.  Improvement s in  bedsteads, 
couches,  ard  other  like  articles  of  furniture, 

:<  he:  eby  parts  \thereof  can  be  made  to  form  a 
fire-escape  when  required.  Patent  dated  July 
2(i,  1865.  (No.  1702.) 

In  giving  an  example  of  his  invention 
the  patentee  says,  “ I make  the  side  frames 
of  a bedstead  of  a tube,  and  enclose  within 
it  several  other  telescopic  tubes  ; I connect 
one  end  of  the  tubes  by  a swivel  or  other 
suitable  joint  permanently  to  the  bed  posts, 
and  to  these  elongating  tubes  (or  tubular 
parts)  I attach  a sacking  or  net,  by  means 
of  rings  or  other  appliances.  In  the  event 
of  fire,  the  head  posts  are  drawn  up  to  the 
foot  poets,  by  connecting  rods,  through 
which  they  slide.  The  fire-escape  sacking 
or  net  is  made  to  overhang  the  window,  and 
the  same  operation  also  dislodges  the  tubes 
from  the  foot  posts,  against  which  they 
rested,  by  a rod  being  run  out  of  them. 
The  tubes  now  no  longer  supported  by  the 
foot,  take  their  incline  to  the  street,  and 
are  let  down  by  unwinding  a rope  from  the 
two  cylinders,  which  act  in  such  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  descent  of  the 
tubes  and  sacking.  The  persons  escaping, 
descend  in  the  sacking  to  the  ground." 

Mardon,  W.  An  improvement  in  treating 
garancine.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  26,  1856.  (No.  1705.) 

This  invention  consists  in  neutralizing 
the  acid  which  remains  in  garancine  by 
ammoniacal  gas.  The  garancine  is  placed 
in  a vessel  with  a perforated  false  bottom, 
and  ammoniacal  gas  is  evolved  or  intro- 
duced below  so  as  to  rise  up  through  the 
garancine.  The  gas  also  acts  upon,  and 
improves  the  dyeing  qualities  of  the  lime  in 
the  garancine. 

Allen,  W.  A new  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
port of  camp  baggage.  Patent  dated  July  27, 
1855.  (No  1700.) 

Claim. — Constructing  a vehicle  for  the 
transport  of  camp  baggage  in  the  form  of  a 1 
circular  case  or  wheel,  or  combination  of 
wheels,  having  an  axle  by  means  of  which 
it  is  propelled  along  on  the  ground,  and 
capable  of  being  readily  taken  to  pieces 
and  converted  into  frame  work  for  a tent  or 
tents,  and  again  put  together  when  re- 
quired. 

Hodoes,  C.  Improvements  in  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  knitting  plain,  ribbed,  or 
figured  hosiery.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  July  27,  1855.  (No.  1707.)  • 

This  invention  relates  to  the  needle-bar 
of  the  machine  which  is  grooved  so  as  to 
allow  the  needles  to  work  independently  of 
each  other ; “ the  sliding-bar  slides  on  the 
top  of  the  needle-bar,  the  end  of  the  needle 


enters  a groove  and  follows  in  the  form  of  a 
V or  frog,  the  carrier  needle  being  directly 
in  front  of  the  V or  frog  with  the  thread 
through  its  eye  ; each  needle  then  draws 
sufficient  yarn  back,  off,  and  round  the  sink 
nib.  When  the  sliding-bar  has  gone  across 
the  machine,  the  sink  bar  then  rises,  re- 
leasing the  yarn  from  the  sink  nib  ; the  bar 
comes  forward  and  brings  the  work  over  the 
needle  head,  holding  the  work  back  for  the 
sliding-bar  to  move  across  for  the  next 
course.” 

Benfield,  J.  A.  Improvements  in  pro- 
pelling vessels.  Patent  dated  July  27, 1855. 
(No.  1708.) 

The  inventor  describes,  among  other 
things,  an  arrangement  in  which  the  pro- 
peller is  carried  in  the  rudder,  and  con- 
nected to  the  shaft  by  a universal  joint. 

Bridgewater,  W.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  and  other  tiles. 
Patent  dated  July  27,  1855.  (No.  1710.) 

This  invention  consists  in  subjecting  tiles 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  mechanical 
pressure,  after  they  have  been  partially 
dried,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  them 
an  equality  of  thickness  and  regularity  of 
shape,  and  likewise,  by  thus  consolidating 
the  clay,  to  render  tiles  less  liable  to  absorb 
moisture  and  to  be  affected  by  frost  and 
atmospheric  influence  than  heretofore. 

Kirkman,  C.  F.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  spinning  and  twisting  cotton, 
silk,  flax,  wool,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances. Patent  dated  July  27,  1855.  (No. 
1711.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  con- 
structing and  working  the  flyers  of  certain 
descriptions  of  machinery  so  as  to  put  two 
twists  in  the  roving  or  yarn  at  every  turn  of 
the  flyer,  instead  of  only  one,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  and  causing  the  yarn  to  wind  upon 
a bobbin  made  to  rotate  within  the  flyer  as 
the  latter  travels  round  it. 

Whitehead,  J.,  junior,  and  R.  K.  Im- 
provements in  the  manyfacturc  and  finishing  of 
textile  fabrics.  Patent  dated  July  27,  1855. 
(No.  1712.) 

This  invention  refers  mainly  to  such  fab- 
rics as  are  woven  like  fustians,  and  consists 
in  producing  a ribbed  surface  thereon.  The 
method  of  interweaving  the  threads  to  gain 
this  effect  may  be  greatly  varied. 

Woods,  G.  Improvements  in  pack-sad- 
dles. Patent  dated  July  27,  1855.  (No. 
1714.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
pack-saddles  of  two  square  pieces  of  leather, 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  and 
which  are  connected  together  by  webbing 
passing  over  the  back  of,  and  a girth  pass- 
ing under  the  animal.  The  sides  are  padded 
with  fibre  matting,  and  to  each  side  is  con- 
nected a piece  of  wood  which  keeps  the  load 
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at  a distance  from  the  animal’s  side,  and 
which  has  hinged  to  it  an  iron  bar  that 
helps  to  support  the  load.  By  this  inven- 
tion saddle-trees  are  dispensed  with. 

Levavasseur,  F.  G.  H.  Improvements 
in  oil  lamps,  and  an  improved  chimney  for  oil 
lamps.  Patent  dated  July  28,  1858.  (No. 
1718.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  226  of  this  number. 

Kerr,  J.  Improvements  in  revolver  fire- 
arms. Patent  dated  July  28,  1855.  (No. 
1722.) 

This  invention  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
ramming-in  of  the  balls  when  loading  the 
short  barrels,  and  the  holding  of  the  move- 
able  axis  of  the  short  revolving  barrels. 
For  this  purpose  a lever  is  attached  by  an 
axis  at  one  side  of  the  fire-arm,  and  a slid- 
ing ram,  which  slides  in  a groove  or  guide 
at  the  side  of  the  fire-arm,  is  used.  The 
lever  works  in  a slot  in  the  sliding  ram  in 
such  manner  that,  ou  moving  the  end  of  the 
lever  from  the  side  of  the  fire-arm,  the  ram 
is  caused,  by  a curved  eccentric  surface,  to 
move  directly  in  and  out  a barrel.  The 
holding  of  the  axis  of  the  short  barrels  is 
effected  by  means  of  a spring-catch. 

Fillier,  J.  M.  Certain  improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving.  Patent  dated  July  30, 
1855.  (No.  1727.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 
loom  which  is  capable  of  weaving  sail- 
cloths, silk,  cotton,  wool,  Sic.,  from  6J  to  8j 
yards  and  upwards  in  width,  by  means  of 
which  loom  the  sails  of  merchant  ships,  and 
sir  '-1  ships  of  war,  may  be  woven  in  one 
piece. 

Piper,  C.  The  improvement  of  gun-stocks 
of  every  description  used  both  for  sporting 
and  military  purposes.  Patent  dated  July  30, 
1855.  (No.  1728.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a projection  or 
point,  attached  to,  or  forming  part  of,  the 
bottom  of  the  stock  of  all  guns,  rifles,  &c., 
and  made  to  fit  or  pass  under  the  axilla  or 
arm-pit,  preventing  the  depression  of  the 
muzzle  whilst  aiming,  and  affording  in- 
creased safety  in  loading,  piling,  or  lodging 
fire-arms. 

Coles,  W.  F.  A n improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Patent  dated 
July  30,  1855.  (No.  1729.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  a 
lining  of  thin  sheet  cork  between  the  ordi- 
nary lining  and  the  interior  surface  of  the 
“ upper  ” of  a boot  or  shoe.  This  thin  cork 
lining  is  cemented  in  its  place  by  means  of 
a thin  fabric,  such  as  cotton  or  net,  which 
is  cemented  to  it  with  India-rubber  cement, 
and  which  projects  all  round  its  edges. 

Truran,  W,  Improvements  in  smelting 
and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  therein.  Patent 
dated  July  30,  1 855.  (No.  1 730.) 


A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
at  page  205  of  our  last  number, 

Hanson,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  digging  potatoes.  Patent 
dated  July  30,  1855.  (No.  1732.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
at  page  201  of  our  last  number. 

Claim. — “The  system  or  mode  of  scat- 
tering or  throwing  potatoes  out  of  the  drills 
or  ridges  in  which  they  are  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  collection  or 
gathering  in  by  means  of  digging  forks 
rotating  at  right  angles  to  the  drill  or 
ridge.” 

Mackworth,  H.  Improvements  in  washing 
and  separating  minerals  and  other  substances 
in  a granular  or  pulverulent  state.  Patent 
dated  July  31,  1855.  (No.  1731.) 

This  invention  comprises  six  processes. 
The  first  consists  in  the  classification  or 
separation  of  granular  or  pulverulent  sub- 
stances by  means  of  currents  of  water  or 
other  liquids  continuously  ascending  through 
the  particles,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a state 
of  partial  suspension  or  mobility,  in  which 
they  arrange  themselves  according  to  the 
specific  gravity,  and  so  that  they  can  be 
separated  and  removed  by  continuously 
acting  machinery.  We  shall  give  a descrip- 
tion of  the  remaining  processes  in  a future 
Number. 

Mellor,  S.,  and  T.  Younq.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  supplying  water  to 
steam  boilers.  Patent  dated  August  1,  1855. 
(No.  1711.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  put  in  motion  by  the 
direct  application  of  steam  from  a steam 
boiler,  by  which  the  requisite  supply  of 
water  is  obtained  from  the  supply  pipe,  and 
forced  into  the  boiler. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  manufacturing  paper,  pasteboard,  and  pulp. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  August 
1,  1855.  (No.  1712.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment 
of  the  root  of  the  asphodel  plant,  and  the 
remains  of  such  root  after  distillation,  either 
alone  or  otherwise,  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Sic.,  and  in  certain  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  foregoing  materials. 

Allen,  A.  Improvements  in  the  valve  gear 
of  locomotive  and  other  engines.  Patent  dated 
August  2,  1855.  (No.  1717.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a combination 
of  mechanism,  the  novelty  of  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  features  of 
both  the  shifting  and  the  stationary  link  ar- 
rangements are  combined, as  both  the  “link” 
and  “ block  ” (or  parts  corresponding  there- 
to) are  moved  to  get  the  block  pin  or  centre 
at  the  required  position  in  or  on  its  “ link” 
or  centre. 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED  WITH. 

Hunt,  J.  An  expanding  and  contracting 
self-fastening  band.  Application  dated  July 
26  1855.  (No.  1697.) 

This  band  consists  of  strips  of  linen  and 
paper,  cotton  and  paper,  or  other  materials, 
put  together  or  single,  and  made  with  a row 
or  rows  of  metal  eyes  at  one  end,  and  cor- 
responding hooks  at  the  other. 

Brown,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  combing  wool  or  other  fibrous 
substances.  Application  dated  Jul)  26,  1855. 
(No.  1699.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  applying 
gill  combs,  or  combs  acting  as  such,  so  that 
their  teeth  in  operating  may  point  in  a di- 
rection at  right  angles  to,  or  across,  those  of 
the  receiver  or  carrying  from  which  they  are 
taking  the  fibre. 

Hancock.  K.  H.  Improvements  in  the 
means  of  sto/iping  ca/ri-^ges  o>  trains  to  prevent 
railway  accidents.  Application  dated  July 
26,  1855.  (No.  1700.) 

Upon  one  of  the  axles  of  the  carriages  is 
fixed  a threaded  worm  in  connection  with  a 
worm  wheel,  so  arranged  that  the  driver  or 
guard  can  throw  the  same  in  and  out  of  gear 
by  means  of  a lever. 

Thompson,  C.  Certain  improvements  in 
furnaces,  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of 
smoke.  Application  dated  July  26,  1855. 
(No.  1701.) 

On  each  side  of  the  furnace  the  inventor 
forms  a flue,  which  he  connects  with  a 
hollow  bridge  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
this  bridge  being  perforated  in  the  front 
and  upon  the  top,  so  that  two  currents  of 
heated  air  pass  into  the  bridge,  issue  from 
the  perforations,  and  combine  with  the  com- 
bustible gases  given  off  by  the  fuel,  and 
ensure  their  combustion. 

Goodyear.C.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  July  26, 1855.  (No. 1703.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  India- 
rubber  or  gutta  percha  with  sulphur  and 
saltpetre  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvements  in  carpet 
and  other  bags.  (Partly  a communication.) 
Application  dated  July  26,  1855.  (No. 
1704-.) 

This  invention  consists  of  improved  ap- 
paratus for  closing  the  mouths  of  carpet 
and  other  bags.  For  this  purpose  the 
mouth  of  a bag  is  to  have  a cord,  or  wire, 
or  other  thickening,  fixed  around  it,  in 
such  manner  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
month  may  be  held  parallel  to  each  other. 

Effertz,  P.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting,  creasing,  or  marking  paper,  card, 
and  pasteboard , and  other  like  substances. 
Application  dated  July  27,  1855.  (No.1709.) 


These  improvements  consist  in  construct- 
ing a machine  in  which  the  paper  or  other 
substance  to  he  cut  is  placed  upon  a fixed 
bed.  and  in  which  an  tipper  holding  beam  is 
brought  down  upon  the  paper  or  other 
substance,  and  holds  it  firmly  while  being 
cut.  A shaft  with  bevel  wheels  a'  an  angle 
| runs  horizontally  under  the  machine.  The 
holding  beam  has  connected  to  it  two  female 
screws,  into  which  two  male  screws  are  made 
to  bite  The  screw  shafta  carry  bevel  wheels, 
also  set  at  an  angle,  which  are  driven  by 
the  bevel  wheels  upon  the  horizontal  shaft. 
A hand  wheel  Jr  keyed  on  to  the  horizontal 
shaft,  and  by  turning  it  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  the  holding  beam  is  brought  up 
or  down. 

Smith,  A.  Improvements  in  portable  cases 
or  bolding  receptacles  for  cigars,  spectacles, 
cards,  cutlery , and  other  articles.  Applica- 
tion dated  July  27,  1855.  (No.  1713.) 

This  invent;on  relates  to  the  so  arranging 
and  constructing  of  portable  caves  or  hold- 
ers intended  for  containing  and  conveying 
various  small  articles,  that  the  following 
advantages  may  be  secured. — 1.  Perfect 
security  when  the  case  is  closed.  2.  Fa- 
cility of  fully  opening  and  closing.  3 Ex- 
posure of  the  contained  articles  to  the  ex- 
tent desired. 

Abraham,  H.  K.  A carriage  on  two 
wheels  for  passenger  traffic  and  general  con- 
veyance of  a number  of  persons , or  invalid , or 
wounded  persons , to  be  called  a rota  liar.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  28,  1855.  (No.  1716.) 

This  invention  consists  of  “an  arrange- 
ment and  adjustment  of  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  its  seats  and  springs,  which  admit 
of  their  being  carried  on  one  axle  with  ease 
and  security,  the  seats  on  the  roof  being 
nearly  perpendicularly  over  the  axle  across 
the  carriage  in  a line  with  the  axle,  thus 
balancing  or  regulating  the  weight  in  refer- 
ence to  the  draught,  and  rendering  it  easy.” 
[A  carriage  called  the  “ Cosy  Express,” 
constructed  upon  a principle  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  foregoing,  built  from  a design 
of  Mr.  Abrahams,  is  now  running  between 
the  Bank  and  Piccadilly,  London.] 

Barry,  H.  H.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  combing  or  carding  wool,  fax,  mohair , and 
other  fibrous  substances.  Application  dated 
July  28,  1855.  (No.  1717.) 

These  improvements  consist  of  ail  ar- 
rangement of  machinery  whereby  those  sub- 
stances may  be  taken  up  by  combs  or 
brushes,  rotating  on  a swift  or  cylinder,  and 
combed,  carded,  and  discharged  by  mecha- 
nical means. 

Hyde,  J.  Improvements  in  furniture- 
castors.  Application  dated  July  28,  1855. 
(No.  1719.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  con- 
necting the  wheel  of  the  castor  to  the  socket 
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in  which  the  pivot  works,  by  means  of  pins 
or  points  cast  with,  or  otherwise  fixed  into, 
the  socket  of  the  castor.  2.  In  construct- 
ing castors  formed  as  above  with  loose  col- 
lars  or  washers  against  which  the  socket 
rests  when  in  use.  The  end  of  the  pivot  is 
pointed,  and  bears  against  it  as  usual. 

Wilson,  R.  Improvement!  in  folding  and 
preparing  or  prating  woven  fabric!  and  other 
material!.  Application  dated  July  28, 1838. 
(No.  1720.) 

This  invention  relates  to  self-acting  ap- 
paratus for  folding  pieces  of  woven  fabrics, 
or  of  any  material  in  the  form  of  a long 
web,  and  comprehends  various  novel  con- 
trivances,  together  with  the  capability  of 
folding  goods  to  be  hot  pressed,  the  paste- 
boards being,  in  this  case,  placed  in  the 
folds  of  the  goods  as  the  folding  proceeds. 

BrownFoot,  W.  A new  or  improved  in- 
itrumenl  or  apparatue  for  railing,  lowering, 
and  adjuiting  blinds,  map,,  and  other  inch 
like  article!.  Application  dated  July  28, 
1855.  (No.  1721.) 

This  invention  oonsists  of  an  apparatus 
somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary  roller 
blind  I that  is  to  say,  consisting  ol  a roller 
on  which  the  blind  or  other  artiole  is  wound, 
and  which  has  at  one  end  an  axis  or  drum 
on  which  the  blind  cord  is  coiled,  by  pull- 
ing which  cord  the  blind  is  raised. 

WiLLIB,  F.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture qf  wine-bottla.  Application  dated 
July  28,  1855.  (No.  1723.) 

This  invention  has  lor  its  object  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wine-bottles  with  roughened 
interior  surfaces  to  prevent  the  crust  of  port 
and  other  wine  from  slipping.  For  this 
purpose  the  interiors  of  wine-bottles  are  ren- 
dered rough  either  during  the  process  of 
making  them  or  after  they  are  formed. 

Daft,  T.  B.  Improvement!  in  inlatandi. 
Application  dated  July  28,  1855.  (No. 
1724.) 

These  improvements  consist  of  means  of 
acting  on  a flexible  air-tight  cover  or  dia- 
phragm over  an  opening  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ink  vessel. 

Goodyear,  C.  Improvement!  in  manu- 
facturing covert  for  Jloon  when  compound!  of 
India-rubber  are  used.  Application  dated 
July  28,  1855.  (No.  1725.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  ma- 
nufacture of  covers  for  floors,  by  making 
coloured  and  ornamental  sheets  of  India- 
rubber  combined  with  sulphur,  with  or 
without  other  matters,  and  subjecting  such 
compounds  to  heat,  in  order  to  change  the 
ornamented  sheets  into  hard  compounds  of 
India-rubber. 

Peacock,  J.,  and  H.  H.  Barry.  Im- 
provement! in  instrument!  for  making  copies  of 
writings  simultaneously  with  the  originals. 
Application  dated  July  30, 1855.  (No.1726.) 

This  invention  relates  to  an  instrument 


constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  penta- 
graph,  in  which  one  pen  is  held  and  used  by 
the  writer  in  writing  the  original,  but  so 
connected  with  a second,  or  second  and 
third  pen,  as  to  produce  two  or  more  copies 
at  the  same  time. 

Clunks,  T.  Improvements  in  pumps  and 
fire-engines.  Application  dated  July  30, 
1855.  (No.  1731.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a form  of  pump 
wherein  the  cylinder  or  working  barrel  is 
the  moving  part.no  piston  or  bucket  proper 
being  required. 

Whitehead,  J.  H.  Improvement!  in  the 
conttruclion  qf  steam-boiler  furnaces.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  30,  1855.  (No.  1733.) 

This  invention  relates  primarily  to  the 
placing  of  an  arched  or  other  covering  over 
the  fiie-place  so  as  to  prevent  or  to  modify 
the  direct  action  of  the  flame  upon  the 
boiler. 

Colby,  H.  Improvement t in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  for  taking  altitude  an- 
gles, called  an  improved  altimeter,  or  ielf- 
adjutting  quadrant.  Application  dated  July 
31,1855.  (No  1736  ) 

These  improvements  consist  in  making 
use  of  half  a circle,  or  180°,  for  taking  ob- 
servations, and  having  this  half  circle  sus- 
pended below  the  plane  of  the  telescope  or 
glass  to  which  it  is  attached;  and  also  in 
counteracting,  in  a described  manner,  any 
tendency  to  undue  oscillation  in  the  self-ad- 
justing part  of  the  instrument,  and  in  attach- 
ing the  whole  instrument,  when  desited,  to 
a stock  similar  to  a gun-stock,  to  assist  in 
taking  more  correct  observations. 

Dalman,  G.  J.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glaxet  for  earthenware.  Appli- 
cation dated  July  31,  1855.  (No.  1737  ) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  native  borate  of  lime  combined 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  glazes. 

Dupont,  L.  N.  Improvements  in  making 
an  improved  fabric,  called  drap  de  sole.  Ap- 
plication dated  July  31,  1855.  (No.  1738.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  making  a 
new  labrio  from  the  waste  arising  from  the 
combing  of  silk,  and  the  waste  from  the 
cocoon,  the  warp  and  weft  being  entirely  of 
this  material,  without  any  mixture  of  cotton 
or  wool. 

Clarke,  J.  Improvement!  in  machinery 
for  making  loop  fabrics.  Application 
dated  August  1,  1855.  (No.  1743.) 

In  the  improved  machinery  a series  of 
hooks  are  employed  side  by  side  on  a bar, 
similarly  to  needles  in  warp  machinery, 
but  the  hooks  may  be  caused  to  slide  back 
separately  and  to  exchange  positions. 
Guides  on  a bar  or  bars  are  used,  and  a lar 
with  bent  point*  arranged  to  take  the  work 
off  the  hooks,  and  to  pass  it  over  the  heads 
of  hooks,  or  on  to  the  guides,  so  that  tbo 
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work  may  be  held  on  the  guides  while  the  I 
latter  loop  their  threads  on  the  hooks. 

Vauohan,  C.,  W.  J.,  and  R.  An  improve - 
ment  or  improvements  in  making  and  attaching 
the  handles  of  iron  bowls  and  other  iron 
vessels.  Application  dated  August  1,  1855. 
(No.  1744.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
tangs  or  handles  of  bowis  and  other  iron 
vessels  in  the  following  manner.  The  in- 
ventors take  a piece  of  iron  of  the  length 
of  the  tang  to  be  made,  and  place  upon 
that  end  which  is  to  be  spread  into  what  is 
called  the  bit  a short  cross  piece  of  iron. 
These  pieces  of  iron  are  then  raised  to  a 
welding  heat,  and  welded  by  a pair  of  die9, 
which  also  spread  the  cross  piece  out  into 
the  form  of  the  bit. 

*,*  The  documents  of  Nos.  1774  and 
1776  are  with  the  law  officers  under  objec- 
tion. 
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Dated  January  3,  1856. 

20.  Hermann  Brambach,  of  Cologne,  Prussia. 
Converting  dry  pitch  ami  other  resinous  sub- 
stances, also  coal  tar  and  other  tars,  into  neutral 
essential  oils. 

Dated  February  2,  1856. 

2S9.  James  Townsend  Ward,  of  Swansea,  Gla- 
morgan, manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  om- 
nibus. 

293.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebbon-street, 
Islington,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  excavating  land  for  the  constructing 
tunnels. 

Dated  February  4,  1856. 

298.  Richard  Clarke  Pauling,  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 
Expelling  water  tram  vessels  and  keeping  them 
from  sinking,  raising  sunken  vessels,  keeping  water 
outofcoffei  dams,  caissons,  foundations,  or  vessels, 
or  works  that  are  below  water,  and  propelling  ves- 
sels on  and  through  water. 

297.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  of  Thavies-inn,  Holborn, 
London.  An  improved  lubricating  oil.  A com- 
munication. 

299.  Elisha  Smith  Robinson,  of  Bristol,  paper 
merchant.  Improvements  in  machinery  lor  litho- 
graphic and  zincographic  printing. 

300.  Charles  Henry  Hudson,  of  Highbury  - cot- 
tages, Iiolloway-road,  Middlesex,  joiner.  A re- 
tiring door  or  lid  for  boxes,  cabinets,  closets, 
rooms,  carriages,  and  for  all  places  or  receptacles 
where  or  in  which  doors  or  lids  are  at  present  in 
use  or  may  be  used. 

301.  Edwin  Clark,  of  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster. An  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for 
suspending  insulated  electric  telegraph  wires. 

303.  John  Thomson,  of  Newton  - le -Willows, 
Lancaster,  sugar -refiner.  Improvements  in  cen- 
trifugal apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  separation  of 
liquids  from  granular  and  crystalline  matters. 

305.  William  Allen  Turner,  of  Wood  - street, 
Cheapside,  London.  India  rubber  manufacturer. 
An  improved  preparation  or  mixture  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  India  rubber 
or  caoutchouc. 

Dated  February  5,  1856. 

307.  George  Cumins  Thomas,  of  Washington, 
United  States.  An  improved  method  of  harden- 
ing and  tempering  steel.  A communication. 
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309.  Thomas  Hinchliffe,  of  Mill-bridge,  Liver- 
sedge,  York,  engineer.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  drawing  and  spinning 
wool  or  other  fibrous  substances,  or  wool  mixed 
with  other  fibrous  substances. 

311.  Theodore  Bergner,  of  Philadelphia,  United 
States.  Embossing  veneers,  so  as  to  represent 
carvings  in  wood.  A communication  from  I. 
Amies,  of  Philadelphia. 

313.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  agricultural 
implement  maker.  Improved  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing moulds  for  castings. 

315.  Alfred  Augustus  de  Reginald  Hely,  of 
Oxford-street,  Middlesex,  glass  merchant.  Cer- 
tain improvements  applicable  in  the  burning  of 
gas. 

317.  Henry  Squire,  of  Ludgate-hlll,  London. 
An  improved  seal  or  fastening  for  envelopes, 
deeds,  and  documents. 

Dated  February  6,  1856. 

319.  Joseph  Thomas,  of  Finsbury  square,  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman.  Improvements  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  from  the  greasy  matters  obtained 
from  the  refuse  water,  wash,  or  suds,  used  in 
woollen  or  other  manufactures  or  processes.  A 
communication. 

321.  John  Fletcher,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  iron, 
founder,  and  William  Fletcher,  of  the  same  place- 
millwright.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
weighing  cranes,  and  other  similar  elevating  ma- 
chines. 

323.  Henry  Alfred  Jowett,  of  Kentish  * town, 
London,  engineer.  Improvements  in  railway 
breaks  and  carriages,  and  in  signals  connected 
therewith. 

325.  Thomas  Frederick  Tyerman,  of  Weymouth- 
street,  Middlesex,  architect  and  surveyor.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  omni- 
buses and  other  carriages  for  receiving  wet  um- 
brellas. 

327.  James  Edward  Duyck,  of  Wandsworth, 
Surrey,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  cake. 

329.  James  Meacock,  of  Snow  - hill,  London, 
gas  meter  maker.  An  improved  means  of  fixing 
diaphragms  in  gas  meters. 

Dated  February  7,  1856. 

331.  Theodore  Bergner,  of  Philadelphia,  United 
States.  A new  mode  of  preparing  or  facing  sur- 
faces of  engraved  or  etched  plates  of  metal,  or 
other  substance,  sc  that  they  may  be  readily 
printed  from  by  a press  without  wiping.  A com- 
munication from  S.  W.  Lowe,  of  Philadelphia. 

333.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  A method  of  ob- 
taining alcohol  from  the  fruit  or  pod  of  the  carob 
tree.  A communication  from  John  Minghelli. 

Dated  February  8,  1856. 

335.  John  Woodman,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  An  improved  telegraph  insulator. 

336.  Theophile  Francois  Troeard,  artist,  of 
Bordeaux,  French  Empire.  An  improved  coffee- 
pot. 

338.  Henry  Alfred  Jowett,  of  Kentish  - town, 
London,  engineer.  Improvements  in  rails  used 
for  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way  of 
railways,  and  in  the  means  of  laying  down  and 
fixing  them  in  conjunction  with  the  present  rails 
in  use. 

339.  Stewart  Robertson  and  James  Howden,  of 
Glasgow,  Lanark,  engineers.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  driving  piles. 

340.  Charles  Walker,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  safety-valves  and  in 
apparatus  for  cleansing  or  purifying  water  in 
steam-boilers. 

341.  John  Billington  Booth,  spindle  raanufac 
turer,  and  James  Beckett,  overlooker,  of  Preston, 
Lancaster.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  pre- 
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paring  and  spinning  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous 
materials. 

Dated  February  9,  1856. 

342.  Charles  Swan  and  George  Frederick  Swan, 
of  High-street,  Southwark,  ink  manufacturers. 
An  improved  colouring  matter  for  writing,  stain- 
ing, or  dyeing,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the 
production  of  a copying  fluid.  A communication. 

344.  George  Wailes,  of  Palace-row,  New-road, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  valves  for  regulating  the  passage  of 
gas  and  other  fluids. 

346.  John  Rawlings,  of  George  and  Catherine- 
wheel-yard,  Bishopsgate  - street,  London.  Im- 
provements in  envelope  or  stationery  cases. 

347.  Edward  Martin,  of  Oxford.  Improvements 
In  cricket-bats. 

348.  Theophilus  Burton,  of  Lincoln,  engineer 
and  agricultural  implement  maker.  An  internal 
boiler  cleaner  or  mud  stirrer  for  the  effectual 
cleaning  of  steam  boilers  from  muddy  deposits 
and  all  kinds  of  sediments. 

350.  Louis  SchwartzkopfF,  of  Berlin.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  raising  mud  and  soil  from 
the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  other  waters. 

351.  William  Augustus  Bullard,  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  United  States.  An  improvement 
in  instruments  for  fastening  doors.  Partly  a com- 
munication. 

Dated  February  11,  1856. 

352.  Christophe  Muratori,  of  Paris,  doctor  of 
physics.  Improvements  in  the  waterproofing  of 
hangings  or  ornamenting  stuffs. 

353.  William  Horatio  Harfleld,  of  Fenchurch- 
street.  Improvements  iu  the  manufacture  of  me- 
tallic screw  nuts.  A communication. 

Dated  February  12,  1856. 

356.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Queen-street-place,  New 
Cannon-street,  London,  civil  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  or  bar  iron 
and  steel. 

358.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  of  Sussex- 
place,  Loughborough-road,  Surrey.  An  improve- 
ment in  treating  fats  and  oils.  A communication. 

360.  Felix  Pruss  Jablonowski,  of  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. A new  process  of  chromo  - lithographic 
painting  on  glass,  porcelain,  clays,  lava,  and  other 
materials  susceptible  of  vitrifaction,  and  on  all 
metals  and  metallic  compounds  capable  of  receiv- 
ing an  enamelled  surface. 

Dated  February  13,  1856. 

362.  Pierre  Isidor  David,  of  Paris,  France,  ma- 
chinist. Certain  improvements  in  the  method  of 
bleaching. 

364  Louis  Vlgnat,  of  Place  des  Victoires,  Paris, 
merchant.  A regulator-compensator  for  the  weav- 
ing of  ribbons  and  cloths. 

376.  Samuel  Fox,  of  Stocks-brldge,  Pcniston, 
York,  wire  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

368.  William  Gilchrist,  of  Kirkintilloch,  Dum- 
barton, manufacturer.  Improvements  in  orna- 
mental weaving. 

370.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms.  A communica- 
tion. 

372.  Henry  Fort  Mitchell  and  William  Mitchell, 
■whitesmiths,  and  John  Clarkson,  coal  merchant, 
of  Silsden,  near  Keighley,  York.  Improvements 
in  sewing  machines. 

374.  Gustave  Louis  Keller,  of  Paris,  France, 
pocket-book  maker  and  manufacturer.  A new 
kind  or  system  of  carpet  or  travelling  bag. 

Dated  February  14,  1856. 

376.  Thomas  Parkinson  Capp,  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  London.  An  improved  lamp. 
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378.  Henry  Robert  Ramabotham  and  William 
Brown,  of  Bradford.  York,  wool  combers.  Im- 
provements in  combing  wool,  alpaca,  cotton,  and 
other  fibrous  substances. 

382.  George  Pate  Cooper,  of  Sutherland-square, 
Walworth,  Surrey,  shirt  maker.  An  improved 
shirt  collar. 


384.  William  Hammond  Bartholomew,  of 
Brunswick-terrace,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  pro- 


388.  Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings, 
Middlesex.  Certain  improvements  in  impregnat- 
ing wood  with  preservative  and  colouring  mate- 
rials, and  in  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  A com- 
munication from  the  late  H.  Boucherie,  of  Bor- 
deaux, France. 

390.  Edouard  Deis*,  of  Paris,  France,  manufac- 
turer of  chemical  products.  A method  or  methods 
of,  and  apparatus  for  extracting  oils,  fats,  greases, 
and  resins  from  bones,  raw  wool,  seeds,  and  other 
substances  containing  the  same,  and  recovering  a 
certain  agent  employed  in  the  process. 

Dated  February  15, 1856. 

392.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke  - street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  interpreter  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Paris.  A machine  for  cutting  articles  of 
polygonal  figure  in  wood  or  other  material.  A 
communication  from  A.  Stoeekel,  of  New  York, 
United  States. 

394.  James  Hogg,  Jun.,  publisher,  of  Nicolson- 
street,  Edinburgh.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  envelopes  and  certain  other  combina- 
tions and  applications  of  paper  and  gum,  denomi- 
nated **  Letter  Checks  ” for  containing  and 
securing  written,  printed  or  other  communica- 
tions. 

396.  Eddlestone  Elliott,  woollen  manufacturer, 
Cyrus  Leach,  blacksmith,  and  James  Ratcliffe, 
spinner,  of  Rochdale.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  spinning  wool  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

398.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machinery 
for  making  boots  and  shoes.  A communication. 

Dated  February  16,  1856. 

400.  Frederic  Daniel  Grant,  of  Newgate  street, 
London,  lithographer.  A method  of  rendering 
printing  inks  and  wax  odoriferous. 

402.  George  Harrison  of  Little  Goodw in-street, 
Hull,  York.  Improvements  in  axles  for  railway 
carriages. 

Dated  February  18,  1856.  '* 

406.  James  Strang  Thomson,  of  Kilmarnock, 
Ayr,  manufacturer,  and  Andrew  Barclay,  of  the 
same  place,  engineer.  Improvements  in  printing 
and  embossing  textile  fabrics  and  other  surfaces, 
and  in  the  production  of  apparatus  to  be  employed 
therein. 

408.  Moses  Jones,  William  Broad  Rowe,  and 
William  Perrins,  of  Broa  I -street,  Worcester, 
manufacturing  ironmongers  and  copartners.  An 
improvement  in  ranges. 

410.  William  Hale,  of  Swan -walk,  Chelsea. 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  propelling 
boats  or  other  floating  bodies. 

Dated  February  19,  1856. 

412.  Henri  Gerbaut,  of  Mul house,  France.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

414.  Frederick  Austin  SpaldinglWitter,  of  Man- 
chester, Lancaster,  agent.  An  improved  stove.  A 
communication. 

416.  Stephen  Fitchew  Cox,  of  Bristol.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  in 
machinery  for  that  purpose. 

418.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  pumps.  A com- 
munication from  A.  Andrien,  of  Castres,  France. 
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NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO  PROCEED. 


M*fatina. 


Saturday,  1 
March  8,  1856. 


420.  William  Gwilllm  Merrett,  of  Leadenhall- 
street.  An  Improvement  in  trouser*  and  drawer*. 

422.  Richard  Wa\good,  of  Newington  - cause- 
way, Surrey,  engineer.  An  improved  portable 
iaun  'ry.  or  combined  boiling,  washing,  mangling, 
and  drying  and  ironing  apparatus. 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

423.  William  Aristide*  VSrel.  of  Macduff,  Banff, 
Scotland,  merchant.  Improvement*  in  grinding 
or  pulverising  hoofs  and  horns,  and  in  using  them 
alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bones  for  manure. 
February  20th,  1856. 

481.  Louis  Arnier,  of  Marseilles,  France.  Im- 
provements in  condensing  hot  air  and  obtaining 
motive  power  therefrom.  February  25,  1656. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PROLON- 
GATION OF  PATENTS. 

A petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  by  William  Long- 
maid,  of  Victoria-cottage,  8toke  Newington,  gen- 
tleman, Thomas  Julian  Pode,  of  Plympton,  Devon, 
surgeon;  Alfred  Hingston,  banker,  and  William 
Joseph  Square,  surgeon,  both  of  Plymouth,  pray- 
ing for  a prolongation  of  the  several  letters  patent 
granted  to  William  Longmaid  for  England,  20th 
October,  1842;  for  Scotland,  13th  March,  1843; 
and  for  Ireland,  May  4th,  1843,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  treating  ores  and  other  minerals,  and  in 
obtaining  various  products  therefrom,  certain 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the 
manufacture  of  alkali." 

Any  person  desirous  of  being  heard  in  opposi- 
tion must  enter  a caveat  to  that  effect  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office  on  or  before  the  5th  April  next. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  il London  Gazette March 
1856.) 

2355.  Frederick  Whitaker.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  sewing-machines. 

2361.  Charles  Lenny.  Improvements  in  car- 
riages. 

2370.  Thomas  Roberts  and  John  Dale.  Certain 
improvements  in  treating  and  preparing  amylecious 
substances  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening. 

2382.  Ellis  Butterworth.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  and 
doubling  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2383.  Charles  Crickmay  and  Frederic  Joseph 
Clowes.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  pistols,  and  gun-stocks,  and  in  cutting  and 
carving  wood,  metals,  minerals,  and  other  mate- 
rials, by  machinery. 

2385.  Eugene  Hippolyte  Rascol.  Improvements 
in  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  type  and 
other  articles  lor  letter-press  printing.  A commu- 
nication. 

2387.  Henry  Tritton.  An  improved  safety-ap- 
paratus for  the  protection  of  persons  while  painting 
the  exterior  of  buildings  and  cleaning  windows, 
which  may  be  used  as  a balcony  for  holding  flowers. 

2389.  James  Platt  and  John  Whitehead.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

2398.  Henry  Wyatt.  A peculiar  apparatus  for 
more  rapidly  and  perfectly  manoeuvring  or  steering 
steam-ships  of  war  or  of  commerce,  which  is  enti- 
tled “ The  Transpulsor.” 

2399.  Simon  O'Regan.  Improvements  in  marine 
engine  boilers  and  other  boilers  and  their  furnaces. 


2402.  George  Geyeltn.  An  improved  construc- 
tion of  perambulator. 

2410.  Joseph  Whitworth.  Improvements  in  ar- 
tillery and  fire-arms. 

2413.  Germain  Jean  Paul  Marie  Villeroux.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of  soap. 

2414.  William  Hartley.  Improvements  in  safety- 
valves. 

2423.  William  Henry  Walenn.  Self-acting  at- 
tachment to  be  applied  to  gates.  A communica- 
tion. 

2424.  Robert  Griffiths.  A compound  and  exact 
measurement  tap,  applicable  to  the  measurement 
of  every  kind  of  liquor  or  liquid. 

2<51.  Robert  Cook.  Improvements  In  apparatus 
for  effecting  the  operations  of  punching,  riveting, 
and  shearing. 

2466.  William  Gardner.  An  improved  method 
of  manufacturing  watches  or  other  timekeepers, 
and  also  improvements  In  the  machinery,  tools,  or 
apparatus  for  accomplishing  the  same. 

2481.  George  Burridge.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  glass  for  ornamental  purposes. 

2487.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  fire-arms.  A communication. 

2488.  Joseph  Jesaop.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  and  boilers. 

2490.  Richard  Goose.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cut  nails. 

2495.  Edward  Jeffreys.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces. 

2562.  Thomas  Skinner.  Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing figures  or  ornaments  upon  the  surfaces  of 
metals. 

2578.  William  Lea.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  taps  or  cocks. 

2653.  Charles  Sanderson.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

2666.  Thomas  Allan.  Improvements  in  applying 
electricity. 

2695.  James  Egleson  Anderson  Gwynne.  Im- 
provements in  instruments  for  indicating  pressure 
or  vacuum. 

2696.  Charles  Maybury  Archer.  A new  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics. 

2702.  Edward  Daniel  Johnson.  An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  attachable  seconds  watches. 

2708.  William  Ward.  Certain  improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving. 

2839.  William  Clay.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  bar  iron. 

2894.  James  Murdoch.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chines or  apparatus  for  working  chain  stitch  em- 
broidery. A communication. 

2917.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  treating  beetroot,  and  other  saccharine 
vegetable  substances,  in  order  to  extract  alcohol 
therefrom,  and  at  the  same  time  render  or  leave 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  vegetable  fit  food  for 
cattle.  A communication. 

2923.  Thomas  Duppa  Duppa.  Improvements  in 
generating  and  heating  steam.  A communication. 

91.  Charles  Franjois  Leopold  Oudry.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  preservation  of  metals  and 
other  solid  substanoes. 

93.  William  Owen.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  wheels  and  tyres. 

HR  William  Owen.  Improvements  in  stoves 
and  fire-places. 

204.  Alexander  Dalgety.  Improvements  iu 
vices,  or  gripping  or  bolding  apparatus. 

206.  William  Owen.  An  improvement  in  piano- 
fortes. 

231.  Jean  Hector  Destibeaux.  An  improved 
waterproof  fabric. 

297.  Rudolph  Bodmer.  An  improved  lubricat- 
ing oil.  A communication . 

307.  George  Cumins  Thomas.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  hardening  and  tempering  steel.  A com- 
munication. 

340.  Charles  Walker.  Improvements  in  safety 


Mechanics* 
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valves,  end  in  apparatus  for  cleansing  or  purifying 
water  in  steam  boilers. 

850.  Louis  8chwartskopff.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  tor  raising  mud  and  soil  from  the  bot- 
toms of  rivers  and  other  waters. 

554.  William  Horatio  Hardeld.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  screw  nuts.  A 
communication. 

356.  Henry  Bessemer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  malleable  or  bar  iron  and  steel. 

360.  Samuel  Fox.  Improvements  In  springs  for 
railway  and  other  carriages. 

333  William  Gilchrist.  Improvements  in  orna- 
mental weaving. 

37n.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  fire-arms.  A communica- 
tion. 

334.  William  Hamond  Bartholomew.  Improve- 
ments in  propelling  vessels  when  i crews  or  sub- 
merged propellers  are  used. 

338.  Charles  Cowper.  Certain  improvements  in 
Impregnating  wood  with  preservative  and  colour- 
ing materials,  and  in  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 
A communication. 

394.  James  Hogg,  Jun.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes  and  certain  other  com- 
binations and  applications  of  paper  and  gum,  deno- 
minated *'  Letter  Checks,”  for  containing  and  se- 
curing written,  primed,  or  other  communications. 

398.  William  Edwaid  Newton,  improved  ma- 
chinery for  maxing  boots  and  Shoes.  A communi- 
cation. 

408.  James  Strang  Thomson  and  Andrew  Bar- 
clay. Improvements  in  printing  and  embossing 
textile  fabrics  and  other  surfaces,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apparatus  to  be  employed  therein. 

416.  Stephen  Fitchew  Cox.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  in  machinery  for 
that  purpose. 

432.  Richard  Waygood.  An  improved  portable 
laundry,  or  combined  boiling,  washing,  mangling, 
and  drying  and  ironing  apparatus. 

428.  William  Arisiides  Vbrei.  Improvements  in 
grinding  or  pulverizing  hoofs  and  horns,  and  in 
using  them  alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bones 
for  manure. 

Opposition  oan  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  (Jauette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners'- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 

YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 

PAID. 

1853. 

477.  'William  Symington. 

510.  William  Edward  Newton. 

514.  John  M‘ Adams. 

522.  Edward  Duke  Moore. 

625.  Robert  Waddell. 

526.  Marcel  Vetillart 

582.  Robert  Barclay. 

635.  Samuel  Colt. 

538.  Samuel  Colt. 

542.  Thomas  Crick. 

562.  Richard  Barter. 

571.  Thomas  Weatherburn  Dodds. 

674.  Thomas  Weatherburn  Dodds. 

tit,  AugusUno  Carosio, 


592.  James  Kimberley. 

594.  Samuel  Blackwell. 

595.  Samuel  Blackwell. 

646.  Joseph  Maudslay. 

654.  Samuel  Cult. 

719.  Charles  Augustus  Holm. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  February  22,  1856. 

2799.  Robert  Adam  Whytlaw. 

2801.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

Sealed  February  26,  1856. 

1933.  Celse  Eugdne  Capron. 

1935.  Thomas  Alexander  Cooling. 

1936.  Charles  Hutnfrey. 

1038.  James  Smith. 

1942.  Charles  Humfrey. 

1948.  Edward  Newman  Fourdrinisr. 
1966.  Rudolph  Schramm. 

1980.  William  Smith. 

1982.  Alfred  Heaven. 

1996.  WilliamWoodcock,  Thomas  Blaok- 
burn,  and  James  Smalley. 

2020.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 

2026.  John  Stewart. 

2102.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2124.  Ursurer,  Joseph  Brasseur. 

2150.  Thomas  Deakin. 

2166.  Robert  Robey  and  George  Lamb 
Scott 

2726.  William  Foot. 

2792.  Jacques  Elidat  de  Malbac. 

Sealed  February  29,  1856. 

1953.  John  Hanson. 

1955.  James  More. 

1959.  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 

1968.  George  Frederick  Rose. 

1971.  Mstthew  Butoher  and  Thomas 
Henry  Newey. 

1977.  Thomas  Symes  Prideaux. 

1979.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

1983.  George  Thomas  Holden  and  Ri- 

chard Nicholas. 

1984.  Thomas  Joseph  Larmulh  and  John 

Smith. 

1988.  William  Henry  Zahn. 

1991.  John  Humby. 

2017.  Christopher  Penrhyn  Aston. 

2053.  Henry  Bull. 

2059.  Etienne  Charles  Zaeharie  Bou- 
chard. 

2083.  Henry  Chandler. 

2085.  David  Hill. 

2103.  Charles  Tilston  Bright  and  Edward 

Brailsford  Bright. 

2207.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2335.  William  Glass. 

2404.  Joseph  Hands. 

2425.  James  Gray  Lawrie. 

2628.  Henry  William  Wimihurst 
2705.  Edward  John  Davies. 

2728.  Samuel  Garn. 
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2868.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2889.  John  Watson. 

Sealed  March  4,  1856. 

1999.  Thomas  Taylor  Coniam. 

2008.  William  Craymer. 

2013.  Joseph  Gilbert  Marlien. 

2014.  Ichabod  Nettleship. 

2016.  Theodore  Schwartz. 

2021.  George  Lowry 

2036.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Du- 
rant. 

2038.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Du- 
rant. 

2040.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Du- 
rant. 

2042.  Henry  Webster. 


2056.  Francois  Honore  Lebaigue. 

2086.  William  Sangster. 

2088.  David  Zenner. 

2110.  William  Warren. 

2116.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2130.  John  Moreton  Marchinton. 

2157.  Charles  Victor  Thery. 

2180.  Charles  Ratcliffe. 

2281.  Robert  Henry  Kay,  Alfred  Thomas 
Richardson,  and  George  Mal- 
linson. 

2315.  James  Fraser. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


p.  Allen  and  T.  Jlmgill.— Yours  reachad  us  too 
late  for  insertion  in  this  No. 

p.  P. — The  addresses  of  patenteee  are  given 
under  the  head  " Provisional  Protections  ” when 
the  protections  are  allowed.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  out  your  second 
suggestion. 

Engineer.— Printed  copies  of  all  Specifications  of 
Patents  are  published  at  the  Office  of  the  Com- 


missioners of  Patents  during  the  seventh  month 
after  the  date  of  the  Provisional  Protection.  A 
list  of  those  published  during  the  preceding  week, 
with  the  prices  (usually  but  a few  pence)  attached, 
appears  regularly  in  the  Commissioners  of  Patents' 
Journal. 

Erratum. — Last  No.,  page  201,  col.  2.  line  12 
from  bottom,  for  “ propelled  by  steam/’  read  11  pro- 
pelled by  screws." 


CONTF.NT8  OP  THIS  NUMBER. 


Cunningham's  Patent  Improvements  in  Reef- 
ing Sails— (with  engravings) 
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PASCAL’S  MIXED-VAPOUR  ENGINES. 

M.  Pascal,  of  Lyons,  France,  has  recently  introduced  a number  of  improvements  in 
obtaining  motive  power,  which  consist,  first,  in  a system  of  generating  apparatus  hermeti- 
cally closed,  and  in  which  combustion  is  effected  by  means  of  air  blown  either  from  beneath 
or  from  above  the  fuel,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  latter,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
pressure  existing  in  the  generators  ; second,  in  producing  inside  the  apparatus  a mixture 
heated  at  a high  temperature,  and  consisting  of  air,  steam,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion, and  in  generating  and  superheating  the  steam  necessary  to  the  mixture,  by  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  surfaces  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  with  superheated 
gases  whioh  are  generated  under  the  pressure  of  the  mixture  ; third,  in  constructing 
vaporizing  surfaces  with  metal  substances  connected  to  each  other,  so  as  they  may  dilate 
independently  of  one  another,  and  thereby  break  the  incrustations  or  sediments  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  ,•  fourth,  in  causing  the  expansive  mixture  raised  to  a high  tem- 
perature to  act  as  motive  power  in  those  parts  of  the  steam  engine  fitted  for  this  purpose  j 
fifth,  in  distributing  and  varying  at  will,  and  without  interrupting  the  work  of  the  appa- 
ratus, such  quantity  of  water  as  is  necessary  to  generate  the  steam  of  the  mixture,  and 
consequently  modify  its  proportions ; and  sixth,  in  causing  water  to  drop  by  very  small  parti- 
cles on  the  vaporising  surfaces  through  a capillary  issue  contrived  round  the  apparatus, 
and  of  so  little  capaciousness  as  to  allow  a continuous  current,  which  prevents  all  sediment, 
and  leaves  (as  soon  as  the  feeding  ceases)  the  generator  deprived  of  water. 

In  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page  are  represented  two  coupled  generating  appa- 
ratuses for  obtaining  a mixture  of  high  temperature,  by  applying  the  calorific  power  of  the 
furnace  to  heating  the  air  whioh  is  to  burn  the  gases,  and  also  to  heating  the  water  which 
is  to  be  converted  into  steam,  this  water  being  thrown  in  a thin  sheet  upon  a partition  plate, 
which  divides  the  furnace  into  two  parts,  in  the  lower  of  which  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
and  gases  is  effected,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  mixture.  Fig.  1 is  an  elevation  of  two 
apparatuses  coupled  together,  one  being  shown  in  section;  fig.  2 is  a horizontal  projection, 
in  which  one  of  the  furnaces  is  shown  through  the  line  3,  4 of  the  vertical  projection.  The 
inventor  thus  describes  one  of  the  generating  apparatuses,  the  other  being  in  all  respects 
like  it : — “ This  apparatus,"  says  he,  " consists  of  a cylindrical  metal  easing,  A,  which  is 
flanched  at  top  and  bottom  for  being  bolted  to  the  other  parts.  At  the  upper  part  there  is 
an  aperture,  a,  into  which  a thermometer,  4,  is  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  exactly  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  water;  there  is  also  a flanched  pipe  with  a cock,  f,  which 
opens  into  the  blow-off  pipe,  k,  for  blowing  out  the  sediments  of  the  boiler  by  the  vapora- 
tion  of  water.  At  the  lower  part  there  is  another  pipe,  /,  which  is  connected  with  the  pipe 
for  conducting  the  water  into  the  apparatus.  The  thickness  of  metal  of  the  casing,  as  welt 
as  that  of  the  pieces  attached  thereto,  depends  on  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  it 
is  desired  to  work  the  engine.  The  semi-spherical  part,  B,  or  ash-pit,  is  secured  on  the 
casing,  A,  at  the  lower  part  by  means  of  flanches,  which  are  bolted  together.  This  piece, 
B,  has  three  pipes  or  orifices,  one  of  which,  d,  is  hermetically  closed  by  means  of  a hinged 
lid,  which  is  screwed  down  on  a well  faced  and  clean  joint  by  means  of  a screw  with  a 
handle,  which  allows  one  promptly  to  open  and  shut  it;  the  said  pipe,  d,  serves  for  the  clean- 
ing of  the  ash-pit  and  the  raking  of  the  grate.  The  second  pipe  of  orifice  m,  which  is  opposite 
to  d,  is  for  the  air,  which  enters  underneath  the  fire,  and  communicates  by  a pipe  with  the 
blowing  cylinders  which  compress  the  air.  All  around  inside  the  ash-box  there  is  a wall  of 
fire-brick,  C,  which  supports  the  furnace.  The  third  orifice,  e,  gives  passage  to  that  portion 
of  the  compressed  air  which  is  to  burn  the  gases,  and  enters  betwixt  the  wall,  C,  and  the 
external  wall  of  the  ash-pit,  rising  subsequently  fot  circulation  round  the  casing  of  the 
grate,  supported  by  cast-iron  plates,  I.  The  upper  portion  of  the  casing,  A,  is  shut  by  a 
top  lid,  D,  which  is  secured  like  the  lower  one.  This  lid  has  two  orifices  or  pipe  ends  pro- 
jecting into  the  inside  of  the  apparatus ; one  of  these,  g,  Is  for  feeding  fuel  into  the  furnace, 
and  is  shut  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  ash-pit;  the  other  pipe  end,  h,  is  for  letting 
out  the  mixture  of  gases  and  of  steam,  and  joins  the  steam  pipe,  S',  which  leads  to  the  slide 
of  the  engine.  In  the  inside  of  the  casing,  A,  is  a second  cylinder,  E,  which  has  at  its 
lower  extremity  an  external  flanch,  which  is  held  fast  between  the  flanches  of  the  ash-box, 
B,  and  the  casing,  A.  The  space  between  E and  the  casing,  A,  is  only  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  for  the  passage  of  the  water  coming  from  a groove,  i ; this  groove  is  above 
the  lower  flanch,  all  round  the  cylinder,  at  the  same  height  as  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  /, 
which  brings  the  water  into  the  annular  capacity,  I,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
there  is  an  internal  flanch  for  rsceiving  the  ring  or  hoop,  which  is  made  up  of  segments. 
The  wall,  C,  in  the  ash-box  carries  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  which  has  a concave  shape, 
lengthening  out  towards  the  orifice,  d,  for  facilitating  the  poking  of  the  fire.  This  grate 
consists  of  bsnt  bars,  whirl'  rest  on  the  cast-iron  plates  with  which  the  wall,  C,  is  coped. 
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On  this  wall  and  upon  the  grate-bars  are  placed  the  tegmental  or  circular  bricks,  or  pieces 
of  cast-iron,  I,  which  form  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  The  compressed  air  for  burning  the 
gases  circulates  round  these  segments,  and  is  there  thoroughly  heated ; also  not  to  lose  any 
heat  which  might  easily  pass  on  through  conducting  substances  such  as  the  cylinder,  A,  is 
made  of,  the  air  is  separated  from  the  said  cylinder  by  hollow  cast-iron  bricks,  J,  the  inside 
or  cavities  of  which  are  filled  up  with  fire  clay.  From  the  segments,  I,  up  to  the  flaooh  of  the 
cylinder,  E,  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are  made  of  fire-bricks,  that  are  supported  by  the  cast- 
iron  bricks,  I,  joining  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  E,  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a passage, 
e,  for  the  air,  which  rises  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  furnace  after  having  been  heated 
around  it.  The  segmental  crown,  F,  rests  upon  the  bricks  of  the  fire-box,  and  upon  the 
upper  fiancli  of  the  cylinder,  E,  to  which  it  is  slackly  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  turning, 
and  yet  not  to  impede  expansion.  One  of  those  segments  has  a pipe  end,  which  is  a conti- 
nuation of  the  pipe,  g,  on  the  lid,  D,  for  feeding  the  grate.  The  said  crown  is  made  up  of 
segments  or  annular  sectors  in  order  to  let  the  expansion  act  freely.  Upon  the  crown,  F, 
there  is  a cast-iron  hoop,  L,  which  is  separated  from  the  casing  by  a small  interval,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  an  extension  of  the  cylinder,  E,  and  this  interval  receives  the  portion  of 
the  water  which  does  not  evaporate  by  passing  through  the  joints  of  the  cylinder  with  the 
hoop,  F,  at  the  same  time  sheltering  the  casing.  A,  from  the  action  of  the  flame.  On  the 
crown  the  partition-plate,  M,  is  placed  for  separating  the  furnace,  A',  from  the  chamber,  D, 
where  the  mixture  of  the  steam  and  the  gases  of  combustion  is  effected.  Tiiis  partition 
consists  of  a series  of  sheet-iron  bauds  stayed  together  by  the  bars,  P P,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  over  one  another,  when  by  the  effect  of  heat  they  expand  or 
contract,  still  continuing  to  form  a closed  partition.  This  partition  has  a hole  cut  out,  and 
corresponding  to  the  orifice  for  feeding  the  furnace;  its  central  part  is  even,  whilst  the 
edges  are  undulating,  so  as  to  form  grooves,  which  diminish  from  the  edges  towards  the 
centre.” 

The  inventor  next  describes  the  manner  in  which  this  engine  is  worked  as  follows: — 
“ The  fire  having  been  lighted,  and  the  lids  of  the  orifices,  g and  d,  closed,  the  air  from  the 
blowing  engine  enters  the  ash-box  through  the  orifice,  m,  passes  between  the  bars  of  the 
grate  and  forces  the  combustion,  thus  generating  various  gases  and  smoke,  that  tend  to 
escape  between  the  hoop,  F,  and  the  undulated  edges  of  the  plate  or  partition,  M;  at  the 
same  time  the  compressed  air  which  enters  by  the  pipe,  e,  circulates  round  the  furnace  ; 
being  thus  powerfully  heated,  and  passing  next  into  the  duct,  I,  forcibly  rushes  against  the 
under  surface  of  the  plate,  M,  there  to  combine  with  the  gases  and  the  smoke,  which  it 
burns  by  supplying  them  with  its  oxygen,  under  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace,  which 
overheats  the  plate,  M.  This  combustion  being  thus  effected,  the  gsseous  products  escape 
betwixt  the  crown,  F,  and  the  undulated  edge  of  the  plate,  M,  where  they  meet  another 
obstacle.  The  water  which  is  forced  into  the  groove  or  channel,  i,  by  the  pump  of  the 
engine  rises,  and  forms  between  the  cylinder,  E,  and  the  casing,  A,  a liquid  cylinder ; it 
then  passes  between  the  hoop,  L,  and  the  segmental  hoop,  F,  so  as  to  undergo  a powerful 
ebullition  on  said  segments,  one  portion  of  the  water  being  at  once  converted  into  steam, 
and  the  other  being  projected  upon  the  red-hot  plate,  M,  where  it  divides  into  spheroidal 
globules.  This  projection  is  facilitated  by  the  passage  of  the  gases  between  the  segments 
and  the  plate,  M,  which  lend  to  get  into  the  cap,  thus  breaking  up  the  globules,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  instantaneously  converted  into  steam  that  forms  the  mixture.  For  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  u thermometer,  r,  is  placed  on  the  eap,  D,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  it  readies  the  red-hot  surface  is  shown  by  the  elbowed  ther- 
mometer. . 

“ From  the  preceding  description,”  continues  M.  Pascal,  “ it  is  obvious  that  by  this 
system  of  apparatus  a mixture  of  superheated  steam  and  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
is  obtained  in  a hermetically  closed  furnace  under  the  pressure  of  said  gases  and  at  a high 
temperature.  The  mixture,  in  order  to  act  as  motive  power,  passes  into  the  pipe,  h,  which 
carries  a safety  valve  that  is  loaded  with  a weight  corresponding  to  the  pressure  which  it  is 
desired  to  work  at ; from  there  it  passes  into  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  if  used  as  a motive 
power,  or  into  proper  warming  ducts,  if  used  for  heating.  The  engravings  show  the 
coupled  apparatus.  The  single  pipe,  N,  which  leads  the  compressed  air  from  the  blowing 
engine  to  the  generating  apparatus,  divides  into  two  pipes.  N',  N''t  the  passage  of  air  may 
he  intercepted  in  either  of  these  brandies  by  means  of  slides,  which  are  moved  by  levers, 
l,  l,  that  are  within  reach  of  the  engine  driver.  The  pipes,  N',  N",  lead  the  air  to  the 
orifices,  m,  m,  and  «,  «,  of  eacli  of  the  apparatus,  and  its  admission  may  be  regulated  or 
stopped  by  means  of  valves.  The  water  gets  into  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a single  tube, 
Q,  whioh  ends  in  the  double  cock,  R,  the  seat  of  which  carries  an  exit  pipe  for  the  water 
from  the  pump  whioh  does  not  enter  the  generating  apparatus.  The  keys  of  these  valves 
are  operated  by  levers,  thus  allowing  the  machine  driver  at  the  same  time  to  lhut  off  and 
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let  in  both  water  and  air.  The  plugs  of  these  cocks  are  constructed  in  a particular  manner, 
so  as  to  allow  shutting  by  one  stroke,  and  opening  by  one  stroke  too,  always  suiting  the 
influx  of  water  to  the  requirements  of  the  work.  The  pipe,  S',  unites  the  pipes,  H,  II,  that 
conduct  the  motive  agent  into  the  engine ; each  of  these  pipes  has  a clack  valve,  which  open 
towards  the  pipe,  S.  When  one  of  the  generators  is  stopped,  and  when  the  blow-off  cock  is 
opened,  the  mixture  acting  with  a great  pressure  escapes,  and  carries  away  all  that  might 
have  been  collecting  upon  the  plate,  M,  such  as  the  scalings,  which  may  fall  off  by  expansion 
and  cooling.  The  pressure  of  the  other  apparatus  working  alone,  will  suffice  to  shut  the 
communication  clack  valve,  and  keep  it  shut.  The  said  clack  valves  may  be  worked  also 
by  mechanical  means.  A pipe  with  cocks  is  for  running  out  the  water  contained  between 
the  cylinder,  E,  and  the  casing,  A,  when  the  apparatus  is  quite  stopped.” 


FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
( Continued  from  page  199.) 


The  next  “Series”  of  these  Researches 
(the  23rd)  is  “ On  the  Polar  or  other  Con- 
dition of  Diamagnetic  Bodies.”  We  shall 
extract  only  a few  passages  from  this  series, 
as  only  negative  results  were  obtained. 

“ (2640.)  Four  years  ago  I suggested  that 
all  the  phenomena  presented  by  diamagnetic 
bodies,  when  subjected  to  the  forces  in  the 
magnetic  field,  might  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  they  then  possessed  a polarity 
the  same  in  kind  as,  but  the  reverse  in  di- 
rection of,  that  acquired  by  iron,  nickel, 
and  ordinary  magnetic  bodies  under  the 
same  circumstances.  (2429,  2430).  This 
view  was  received  so  favourably  by  Pliicker, 
Reich,  and  others,  and  above  all  by  W. 
Weber,  that  I had  great  hope  it  would  be 
confirmed  ; and  though  certain  experiments 
of  my  own  (2497)  did  not  increase  that 
hope,  still  my  desire  and  expectation  were 
in  that  direction. 

“ (2641.)  Whether  bismuth,  copper, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  when  in  the  magnetic 
field,  are  polar  or  not,  is  however  an  exceed- 
ingly important  question  ; and  very  essential 
and  great  differences,  in  the  mode  of  action 
of  these  bodies  under  the  one  view  or  the 
other,  must  be  conceived  to  exist.  1 found 
that  in  every  endeavour  to  proceed  by  in- 
duction of  experiment,  from  that  which  is 
known  in  this  department  of  science  to  the 
unknown,  so  much  uncertainty,  hesitation, 
and  discomfort  arose  from  the  unsettled 
state  of  my  mind  on  this  point,  that  I de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  arrive  at  some  ex- 
perimental proof  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  was  the  more  needful,  because 
of  the  conclusion  in  the  affirmative  to  which 
Weber  had  come  in  his  very  philosophical 
paper;  and  so  important  do  I think  it  for 
the  progress  of  science,  that  in  those  im- 
perfectly developed  regions  of  knowledge, 
which  form  its  boundaries,  our  conclusions 
and  deductions  should  not  go  far  beyond, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  aside  from  the  results 
of  experiment  (except  as  suppositions),  that 
I do  not  hesitate  to  lay  my  present  labours, 


though  they  arrive  at  a negative  result, 
before  the  Royal  Society.” 

After  describing  a peculiar  apparatus 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
point,  and  narrating  several  experiments 
with  it  (some  of  which  ive  should  be  glad  to 
give  had  we  more  room),  he  comes  to  the 
following  conclusion. 

“(2693.)  Finally  I am  obliged  to  say, 
that  I can  find  no  experimental  evidence  to 
support  the  hypothetical  view  of  diamagnetic 
polarity,  either  in  my  own  experiments,  or 
in  the  repetition  of  those  of  Weber,  Reich, 
or  others.  I do  not  say  that  such  a polarity 
does  not  exist;  and  I should  think  it  pos- 
sible that  Weber,  by  far  more  delicate  ap- 
paratus than  mine,  had  obtained  a trace  of 
it,  were  it  not  that  then  also  he  would  have 
certainly  met  with  the  far  more  powerful 
effects  produced  by  copper,  gold,  silver,  and 
the  better  conducting  diamagnetics. 

“(2694.)  So,  at  present,  the  actions  re- 
presented or  typified  by  iron,  by  copper, 
and  by  bismuth,  remain  distinct;  and  their 
relations  are  only  in  part  made  known  to  us. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a larger  and 
simpler  law  of  action  than  any  we  are  yet 
acquainted  with  will  hereafter  be  discovered, 
which  shall  include  all  these  actions  at 
once;  and  the  beauty  of  Weber’s  sugges- 
tion in  this  respect  was  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  me  to  endeavour  to  establish  it.” 

The  inquiry  was  subsequently  undertaken 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  published  a paper 
“ On  the  Polarity  of  Bismuth,”  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  November,  1851; 
in  which  he  comes  to  an  opinion  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Weber,  Reich,  and  Pliicker, 
but  not  a very  decided  one.  The  difference 
of  opinion  thus  produced  has  led  to  a review 
of  the  nature  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  “Polarity,”  and  the  discussion  has 
done  good  by  showing  the  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  ideas  formerly 
accepted  on  this  subject.  Faraday  has 
several  remarks  on  these  later  researches 
and  discussions  in  a subsequent  portiou  of 
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the  volume  before  us,  to  which  we  hope  to 
devote  some  attention  on  a future  page. 

The  next  “ Series”  (the  24th)  is  “ on  the 
possible  relation'  of  gravity  to  electricity." 
As  might  be  expected,  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  this  inquiry,  in  which 
we  again  perceive  the  want  of  clear  me- 
chanical views  and  mathematical  training. 

The  25th  Series  is  “ On  the  Magnetic 
and  Diamagnetic  Condition  of  Bodies ; in- 
cluding (1).  Non-expansion  of  gaseous 
bodies  by  magnetic  force.  (2).  Differential 
magnetic  action.  (3).  Magnetic  characters 
of  oxygen  nitrogen,  and  space."  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  points,  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  gases  by  magnetism,  we  have  to 
repeat  our  last  remark,  and  to  regret  that 
Faraday  should  not  possess  that  knowledge 
which  would  so  greatly  enhance  the  rest  of 
his  knowledge,  and  prevent  his  wasting  such 
valuable  time  on  subjects  in  which  the 
above-named  deficiency  renders  his  labours 
fruitless.  Paragraph  (2721),  which  contains 
the  grounds  on  which  his  present  inquiry 
was  based,  is  full  of  unsound  and  vague 
notions. 

The  investigation  of  “ Differential  Mag- 
netic Action”  is  more  instructive ; but  the 
experiments  described  under  the  third  head, 
“ Magnetic  characters  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,” 
&c.,  are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
in  tins  “ Series.” 

“ (2770.)  The  differential  action  of  two 
portions  of  gas,  or  of  any  two  bodies,  may, 
by  a more  elaborate  method,  be  examined 
in  a manner  far  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant than  that  just  described.  The  mode 
of  action  referred  to  may  even  be  made  the 
basis  of  instruments  by  which  probably 
most  important  indications  and  measure- 
ments of  both  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
actions  may  be  obtained,  leading  to  results 
which  are  not  even  as  yet  contemplated  by 
the  imagination. 

“ (2771.)  If  two  portions  of  matter, 
gaseous  or  liquid,  are  tied  together  and 
placed  in  a symmetric  magnetic  field,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  magnetic  axis,  they 
will  be  simultaneously  affected.  If  both 
are  diamagnetic,  or  less  magnetic  than  the 
medium  occupying  the  magnetic  field,  both 
will  tend  to  go  outwards  or  equatorially ; 
equally  if  they  are  alike,  but  unequally  if 
they  differ.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
if  they  are  placed  in  the  first  instance 
equidistant  from  the  magnetic  axis,  the 
supervention  of  the  magnetic  force  will  not 
alter  their  position,  provided  they  be  alike; 
but  if  they  differ,  then  their  position  will  be 
changed;  for  the  most  diamagnetic  will 
move  outwards,  equatorially,  pulling  the 
least  diamagnetic  inwards  until  the  two  are 
in  such  new  positions  that  the  forces  acting 
on  them  are  equipoised,  and  they  will 


assume  a position  of  stable  equilibrium. 
Now  the  distance  through  which  they  will 
move  may  be  used  indirectly  ; or,  better 
still,  the  force  required  to  restore  them  to 
their  equidistant  position  may  be  employed 
directly  to  estimate  the  tendency  each  had 
to  go  from  the  magnetic  axis  ; that  is,  to 
give  their  relative  diamagnetic  intensities. 

<•(2772.)  That  I might  submit  gases  to 
such  a method  of  examination,  I selected 
a piece  of  very  thin  and  regular  flint  glass 
tube,  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  ex- 
ternal diameter,  and  not  more  than  one- 
sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  drawing 
at  the  blow-pipe  lamp  two  equable  portions 
of  this  tube  into  the  shape  and  size  repre- 
sented, fig.  7,  in  which  the  barrel  part 

Fig.  7. 


is  1J  inch  long,  I filled  one  with  oxygen 
gas,  and  the  other  with  nitrogen  gas,  and 
then  sealed  them  up  hermetically.  The 
end  of  the  prolonged  part  of  each  was 
touched  whilst  warm  with  sealing-wax  and 
a thread  fastened  to  it,  which  thread  was 
tied  into  a loop,  also  represented  of  full 
size.  By  these  the  tubes  were  to  be  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  from  a torsion  ba- 
lance, so  that  the  middle  of  each  should, 
when  in  place,  be  on  a level  with  the  mag- 
netic axis. 

“ (2773.)  The  torsion  balance  consisted 
of  a bundle  of  sixty  equally-stretched  cocoon 
silk  fibres,  made  fast  above  to  a vertical 
axis  carrying  a horizontal  index  and  gra- 
duated plate,  and  below  to  a horizontal 
lever.  A cross-bar,  about  1}  inch  long,  was 
attached  to  one  end  of  this  lever,  also  in 
the  horizontal  plane  ; and  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  cross-bar,  and  inches  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  were  hung  the  two  tubes 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  counterbalanced 
by  a weight  on  the  other  arm  of  the  hori- 
zontal lever.  The  whole  was  thus  so  placed 
and  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  electro- 
magnet, furnished  at  the  time  with  the 
double-cone  core  or  keeper  (2764)  that  the 
middle  part  of  each  tube  was  level  with  the 
middle  of  the  core,  and  equidistant  on  each 
side  from  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  any  motion  was  given  to  the  balance,  so 
as  to  make  its  arm  vibrate,  the  vibrations 
were  made  with  great  slowness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  of  the  whole  moving 
arrangement,  and  the  small  amount  of  tor- 
sion force  in  the  cocoon  silk. 

“ (2774.)  The  moment  the  magnetic  force 
was  thrown  into  action  all  things  changed. 
The  oxygen  tube  was  immediately  carried 
inwards  towards  the  axis,  and  the  nitrogen 
tube  driven  outwards  on  the  contrary  side. 
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The  balance  swung  beyond  ite  new  place  of 
rest  and  then  returned  with  considerable 
power,  vibrating  many  times  in  the  period 
which  before  was  filled  by  a single  oscilla- 
tion ; and  when  it  had  come  to  its  place 
of  rest,  or  of  stable  equilibrium,  the  oxygen 
tube  was  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  iron  of  the  core,  and  the  nitrogen  tube 
four-eighths  distant.  Ten  revolutions  of  the 
torsion  axis  altered  only  in  a slight  degree 
these  relative  distances. 

“(2775.)  The  actions  which  determine 
the  mutual  self-adjustment  of  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  as  regards  their  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  magnetic  axis,  are  very  simple 
and  evident.  In  the  first  place,  the  glass  of 
the  tube  is  more  diamagnetic  than  the  sur- 
rounding medium  or  air  (2424),  and  there- 
fore each  tends  to  move  outward  ; but  being 
equal  in  nature  and  condition  to  each  other, 
they  tend  to  move  with  equal  force  when  at 
equal  distances,  and  at  those  distances  com- 
pensate each  other.  If  one  be  driven  inwards, 
it  it  subjected  to  a greater  exertion  of  force 
by  coming  into  a more  intense  part  of  the 
magnetic  field  ; and  the  other  being  at  the 
same  time  carried  outwards,  is  for  a cor- 
responding reason,  in  a place  of  less  intense 
action  ; and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  con- 
straint is  removed,  the  system  returns  to  its 
position  of  stable  equilibrium,  in  which  the 
two  bodies  are  equidistant  from  the  magnetic 
axis. 

“(2776.)  The  contents  also  of  the  tubes 
are  subject  to  the  magnetic  forces,  and  as 
the  result  shows  (2774)  in  very  different  de- 
grees. Either  the  oxygen  tends  inwards 
much  more  forcibly  than  the  nitrogen,  or 
the  nitrogen  tends  outwards  more  power- 
fully thau  the  oxygen ; and  the  difference 
must  exist  to  a very  great  degree,  for  it  is 
such  as  to  carry  the  glass  of  the  oxygen 
tube  up  to  a position  so  near  the  axis  that 
it  could  not  by  itself,  or  with  mere  air  in- 
side, retain  it  for  a moment  without  the  aid 
of  considerable  restraint.  The  power  with 
which  the  tubes  only  would  retain  their 
equidistant  position,  combined  with  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  displaced  from 
this  position,  shows  the  great  amount  of 
force  which  this  conjoint  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  leaves  free  to  be  exerted 
in  the  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  oxy- 
gen, inwards  or  axially,  for  though  the 
action  be  complicated,  the  result  is  simple. 
By  former  experiments,  the  nitrogen  is 
known  to  pass  equatorially,  and  the  oxygen 
axially  in  air  ( Philosophical  Magazine,  1847, 
vol.  xxxi.,  p.  409),  and  the  nitrogen  tube 
will  pass  equatorially  according  to  a certain 
differential  force,  depending  on  the  flint- 
glass,  and  the  nitrogen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  bulk  of  air  displaced  by  them  on  the 
other.  The  oxygen  tube,  in  like  manner, 


will  tend  to  past  axially  by  a differential 
force,  the  amount  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  tendenoy  of  the  oxygen  to  go  axially, 
of  its  tube  to  go  equatorially,  and  of  their 
joint  relation  to  the  air  they  displace.  But 
both  the  tubes  snd  their  contents  are  by 
their  joint  relation  to  the  air  and  their  me- 
chanical connection  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  when  a force  (as  of  torsion),  is  em- 
ployed to  restore  them  to  their  equidistant 
position  from  the  magnetic  axis,  all  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  of  the  tubes  and  of 
air  as  a surrounding  medium  may  be  dis- 
missed. The  gases  within  them  may  be 
considered  ns  in  immediate  relation  with 
each  other  and  the  magnetic  axis,  and  dis- 
embarrassed from  all  other  actions;  and 
the  force  which  may  be  found  needful  to 
place  them  equidistant,  is  the  measure  of 
their  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  difference. 

“(2777.)  Having  thus  explained  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  action,  I will  not  at  pre- 
sent go  into  their  application  in  the  con- 
struction of  a measuring  instrument,  or  the 
results  obtained  with  it,  further  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  general  elucidation  of  mag- 
netic and  diamagnetic  bodies,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  true  zero  point. 

“(2778.)  The  principles  just  described 
enabled  me  to  return  to  a method  of  inves- 
tigation which  on  a former  occasion  greatly 
excited  my  hopes  (2433),  but  which  seemed 
then  suddenly  cut  off  by  want  of  power. 
Various  bodies,  whether  considered  as  mag- 
netio  or  diamagnetic  substances,  admit  of 
two  modes  of  treatment,  whiob  promise  to 
be  exceedingly  instructive  as  regards  their 
properties  and  their  destined  purposes  in 
natural  operation.  A gas  may  be  heated 
or  cooled,  and  the  effect  of  temperature, 
which  is  known  to  be  very  influential 
( Philosophical  Magazine,  1847,  vol.  xxxi., 
pp.  406 — 417),  may  now  be  ascertained 
without  any  change  in  the  bulk  of  the 
gat ; or  it  may  be  rarefied  and  condensed 
through  a very  extensive  range,  and  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  change  upon  it,  ascer- 
tained independent  of  temperature  or  the 
presence  of  any  other  substance.  Solids  and 
liquids  do  not  admit  of  these  methods  of 
examination,  and  do  not  therefore  assist  in 
the  determination  of  the  zero  point  and  of 
the  true  distinction  of  magnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic bodies  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  gases  do. 

“ (2779.)  It  appeared  to  me,  that  if  a 
gaseous  body  were  magnetic,  then  its  mag- 
netic properties  ought  to  be  diminished  in 
proportion  as  it  was  rarefied  ; that  is,  that 
equal  volumes  of  such  a gas,  at  different 
pressures,  ought  to  be  more  magnetic  as 
they  are  denser;  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
a gas  were  diamagnetic,  rarefaction  ought 
Co  diminish  its  diamagnetic  character,  until. 
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when  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a vacuum, 
it  should  disappear.  In  other  words,  if  two 
opposed  portions  of  the  same  magnetic  gas, 
one  rarer  than  the  other,  were  subjected  at 
once  to  the  magnetic  force,  the  denser  ought 
to  approach  the  axial  line,  or  be  drawn  into 
the  place  of  most  intense  action  ; whereas, 
if  two  similarly  opposed  portion*  of  a dia- 
magnetic gas  were  subjected  to  the  mag- 
netic action,  the  more  expanded  or  rarer 
gas  ought  to  go  inwards  to  the  place  of 
strongest  action. 

“ (2780.)  Several  bulbs  of  oxygen  (fig.  8), 
Fig.  8. 

A 


similar  in  arrangement  to  those  already  de- 
scribed (2772),  and  very  nearly  alike  in  size, 
were  prepared  and  hermetically  sealed,  after 
that  the  quantity  of  gas  within  them  had 
been  reduced  to  a certain  degree  by  the  air- 
pump.  The  first  contained  the  gas  at  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere ; the  second  had 
the  gas  at  half  an  atmosphere,  or  15  inches 
of  mercury  ; the  third  contained  gas  at  the 
pressure  of  10  inches  of  mercury  ; and  the 
fourth,  after  being  filled  with  oxygen,  was 
reduced  to  as  good  a vacuum  as  an  excellent 
air-pump  could  effect.  When  the  first  of 
these  was  compared  with  the  other  three, 
the  effect  was  most  striking  j opposed  to  the 
half  atmosphere,  it  went  towards  the  axis, 
driving  the  expanded  portion  away  ; when 
in  relation  to  the  one-third  atmosphere,  it 
went  inwards  or  axially  with  still  more 
power  j and  when  opposed  to  the  oxygen 
vacuum,  it  took  its  place  as  close  to  the 
iron  core  as  in  the  former  case,  when  con- 
trasted with  nitrogen  (2774),  and  it  was  tna- 
nife6t  that  the  diamagnetic  power  of  the 
glass  tube  which  inclosed  it  was  tire  only 
thing  which  prevented  the  oxygen  from 
pressing  against  the  iron  core  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field. 

“ (2781.)  On  experimenting  with  the 
other  tubes,  exactly  the  same  result  was  ob- 
tained. Thus  the  tube  with  one-third  of  an 
atmosphere,  in  association  with  the  vacuum 
tube,  went  inwards,  driving  the  other  out- 
wards; that  is,  it  was  more  magnetic  than 
the  vacuum  : but  in  association  with  the 
one-half  atmosphere  tube  it  went  outwards, 
whilst  the  denser  gas  passed  inwards.  Any 
one  of  the  tubes,  if  associated  with  another 
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haviug  a rarer  atmosphere,  passed  inwards 
or  magnetically,  whilst  if  associated  with 
others  having  denser  atmosphere,  it  passed 
outwards,  being  driven  off  by  the  superior 
magnetic  force  of  the  denser  gas.  As  far  as 
I could  ascertain  in  these  preliminary  forms 
of  experiment,  the  tendency  inwards  or 
axially  appeared  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  gas ; but  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  these  forces  will  be  given  hereafter. 

“ (2782.)  Thus  oxygen  appears  to  be  a 
very  magnetic  substance,  for  it  passes  axi- 
ally, or  from  weaker  to  stronger  places  of 
force,  with  considerable  power;  a conclu- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  result  of  former 
observations.  (Phil.  Mag.,  1847,  vol.  xxxi., 
pp.  410 — 418.)  • • • No  doubt  it 

may  be  said  that  dense  oxygen  is  less  dia- 
magnetic than  rare  oxygen  or  a vacuum. 
This,  however,  would  imply  that  tlvc  acting 
force  of  a substance,  as  the  oxygen,  could 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  diminished,  which  is  not,  1 think, 
a philosophical  assumption ; and  besides 
that,  other  reasons  will  soon  appear  to  show 
that  the  magnetic  condition  which  disap- 
pears as  the  oxygen  is  removed,  belongs  to 
and  is  dependent  upon  that  substance,  and 
that  oxygen  ia  therefore  a truly  magnetic 
body.” 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  these 
experiments,  although  just  stated  by  Faraday 
to  be  in  accordance  with  former  ones  de- 
scribed in  the  Philosophical  Magarine  for 
1847,  are  in  opposition  to,  or  rather  per- 
haps coriectioe,  of  those  still  earlier  experi- 
ments described  in  the  21st  series  of  these 
researches,  in  which  “ in  every  kind  of 
trial,  and  in  every  form  of  experiment,  the 
gases  and  vapours  were  found  to  occupy  a 
medium  position  between  the  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  classes.”  (See  $ 2416 
quoted  at  page  56  of  our  Magazine.  See 
also  § 2432,  &c.,  quoted  at  page  101.) 
Faraday  usually  adds  references  to  his 
former  researches  when  these  are  corrected 
or  altered  by  newer  experiments,  but  in 
this  instance  he  has  not  done  so. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


FLEXIBLE  JOINTS  FOE  LOCOMO- 
TIVE FEED-PIPES. 

A very  effective  method  of  jointing  the 
feed-pipes  of  locomotives  has  recently  been 
patented,  and  is  now  in  use  on  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  where  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  Locomotive  Super- 
intendent and  other  officials.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  a distinguished  surgeon  (to  whom 
it  was  suggested  by  a study  of  the  action  of 
the  spine,  See.)  but  Mr.  Lingard,  engineer, 
of  Manchester,  is  working  tlte  patent 
which  has  been  obtained  for  it. 
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Fig.  1,  of  the  accompanying  engravings, 
is  a section  of  the  patent  flexible  joint  when 
st  rest.  Fig.  2 is  the  junction  joint  for 
connecting  the  pipes  of  the  locomotive  and 
tender.  The  joint  shown  in  fig.  1 is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  place  at  which  the  pipe 
dropped  from  the  tender  joins  the  pipe 
leading  direct  to  the  engine,  where  consi- 


Fig.  I. 


derable  flexibility  is  required,  at  the  same 
time  that  a water-tight  joint  is  necessary. 
To  obtain  flexibility  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  durability  and  strength  of  metal 
piping,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
elasticity  of  India-rubber  by  a method 
which  allows  great  freedom  of  action,  but 
which  renders  the  escape  of  water  impossi- 
ble. The  India-rubber,  being  acted  upon 
by  compression , and  also  being  kept  con- 
stantly moist  and  protected  from  all  exter- 
nal injurious  influences,  works  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances.  A A is 
a cup,  having  a flange,  a,  bolted  to  the 
flange  of  the  pipe,  B B,  by  means  of  the 
holts,  b,  a water-tight  joint  being  most 
conveniently  effected  by  an  India-rubber 
ring,  C C,  placed  between  the  flange  of  the 
cup  and  the  flange  of  the  pipe.  The  cup  A 
has  a hole  in  it  large  enough  to  allow  the 
piece  E,  which  is  put  through  it,  to  move 
in  any  direction  required.  The  pipe  D, 
leading  to  the  engine,  has  the  end  piece  E 
screwed  upon  it,  and  it  is  secured  in  its 
place  and  prevented  from  leaking  by  a 
lock  nut,  C.  (This  arrangement  makes  the 
first  putting  together  simple,  and  repairs 
easy,  as  the  screw  on  the  pipe  is  the  regular 
gas-thread  in  constant  use,  but,  if  preferred, 
Railway  Companies  can  be  supplied  with 
the  end  pieces  made  so  that  the  pipe  D can 
be  soldered  or  otherwise  fastened  in,  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.)  The  end  piece  E 
is  made  with  & shoulder,  d,  which  beds 
against  the  face  of  the  cup  A ; it  afterwards 
passes  through  the  hole  in  the  cup  A,  and 
has  upon  it  India  rubber  rings,  e,  and  me- 
tallic washers,/,  placed  alternately.  These 
rings  and  washers  are  secured  in  their 


places,  and  the  cup  A and  the  pipe  D are 
made  fast  to  esch  other,  by  two  lock  nuts, 
g g,  screwed  upon  the  piece  E.  Unless 
acted  upon  by  some  external  force,  the  cup 
A and  the  pipe  D will  always  be  in  a 
straight  line,  but  if  the  pipe  is  pushed  in 
any  direction  the  shoulder  d on  the  outside 
of  the  cup  A becomes  a fulcrum  upon 
which  the  whole  moves,  and  the  India- 
rubber  is  compressed  on  one  side,  thus 
allowing  the  amount  of  flexibility  required, 
and  rendering  the  joint,  if  possible,  more 
secure,  by  causing  the  India-iubber  to  clip 
the  pipe  more  tightly. 

For  coupling  the  engine  and  tender 
together,  instead  of  employing  the  joint 
now  in  general  use,  the  joint  shown  in  fig. 
2,  which  is  easily  coupled  up,  and  at  the 
Fig.  2. 


same  time  flexible,  is  substituted.  I)  is  the 
other  portion  of  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
engine,  having  a collar,  F,  firmly  fattened 
on  the  end.  It  has  also  a series  of  India- 
rubber  rings,  k,  and  metallic  washers,  », 
upon  it,  and  beyond  them  a loose  piece,  G, 
screwed  on  the  outside,  and  having  a 
notched  head  k.  This  notched  head  is 
fitted  by  a screw  key,  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing it  round  and  screwing  it  into  its  place. 
The  various  parts  just  described  are  ail 
upon  the  pipe  D,  in  connection  with  the 
tender ; and  when  it  is  desired  to  couple 
the  pipes  of  the  engine  and  tender  together, 
the  end  of  the  pipe  D and  the  collar,  &c., 
already  mentioned,  are  put  into  the  cup  H, 
which  is  screwed  on  to  the  feed-pipe  L of 
the  locomotive,  and  fastened  by  the  lock 
nut  l.  The  cup  H is  screwed  in  the  inside 
to  admit  the  loose  piece  G,  and  has  an 
India-rubber  washer  tit  at  the  front  end, 
against  which  the  collar  F is  pressed,  by 
screwing  up  the  loose  piece  G,  and  at  the 
same  tune  the  other  India-rubber  rings, 
h h h,  are  compressed,  and  made  to  fit  the 
pipe,  and  to  fill  up  the  cup  H,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  water.  The  pipe  1)  is 
free  to  move  in  the  loose  piece  G,  and  ii 
pushed  in  any  direction,  the  elasticity  of 
the  India-rubber  rings  allows  it  to  be  de- 
flected, as  in  the  former  case. 

By  means  of  this  junction  joint,  the  feed- 
pipes of  the  engine  and  tender  may  be 
coupled  up  or  detached  at  pleasure,  and  as 
all  the  joints  are  made  identically  alike, 
the  tender  of  one  engine  may  be  connected 
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with  any  other  when  required.  The  set  of 
joints  described  are  for  the  pump  on  one 
side  of  the  engine,  and  a duplicate  set  are 
used  for  the  pump  on  the  other  side. 

The  advantages  which  these  joints  pos- 
sess over  the  ball  aud  socket  and  telescope 
tube  so  generally  used,  and  also  over  the 
common  hose  pipe  now  employed  upon 
some  lines  of  railway,  are  stated  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Lingard. 

“ With  regard  to  the  ball  and  socket  and 
telescope  tube,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
joints  must  either  be  tightened  up  so  as  to 
be  nearly  rigid,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
water,  or  allowed  to  leak  to  admit  of  the 
required  freedom  of  action,  and  leakage 
being  a less  evil  than  breakage,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  almost  every  instance  the 
locomotive  feed-pipes  do  leak. 

“ Again,  the  wear  of  the  present  joints  is 
very  rapid,  in  consequence  of  dust  and  grit 
getting  between  the  metallic  surfaces,  and 
grinding  them  away,  and  both  to  make  and 
to  keep  in  order,  they  require  the  very  best 
fitting  and  the  most  judicious  management. 

“ With  the  joint  now  brought  forward 
leakage  is  impossible,  in  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  stated  that  several  joints  selected 
indiscriminately,  and  without  any  prepara- 
tion for  the  test,  have  for  a considerable 
time  stood  a pressure  of  112  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  pipe  being  constantly  deflected, 
without  the  escape  of  a drop  of  water,  or 
any  diminution  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
joint;  in  fact,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
construction,  the  effect  of  pressure  tends  to 
render  the  joint  more  secure.  The  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  the  new  joint  are  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  as  no  fitting  is  re- 
quired in  the  making,  and  the  repairs  are 
limited  to  renewing  the  India-rubber  rings, 
the  lasting  qualities  of  which  are  not  at 
present  known,  the  oldest  joints  now  in  use 
having  been  at  work  nearly  six  months  with- 
out any  apparent  deterioration. 

11  All  the  parts  are  well  protected  and 
easily  got  at  when  necessary,  and  by  the 
engine  drivers  who  have  hitherto  used  them 
they  are  much  preferred  to  any  joint  that 
has  so  far  been  tried. 

“ The  advantages  over  the  hose-pipe  are, 
greater  durability  and  less  expense  in  repairs, 
and  all  the  exposed  parts  being  of  metal,  the 
iability  to  cutting  or  external  damage  is  ob- 
viated, at  the  same  time  that  a clear  water- 
way is  ensured,  and  a water-tight  junction 
between  the  engine  and  tender  feed-pipes 
quickly  and  easily  obtained." 

It  should  be  observed  that,  the  use  of  the 
improved  joints  is  not  limited  to  locomotive 
feed-pipes. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EXPLOSIONS  OF 
STEAM  BOILERS; 

AND  MR.  W.  K.  HALL’S  METHOD  OF  PRE- 
VENTINO  THEM. 

A paper  on  the  causes  of  explosions  of 
steam  boilers  was  read  on  the  evening  of 
March  4,  1856,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  by  Mr.  William  Kemble  Hall, 
of  the  United  States,  R.  Stephenson,  Esq., 
M.P.,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  the  author's 
remarks,  and  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed them  : 


It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tear- 
ing of  the  boiler  into  several  pieces,  which 
generally  accompanies  explosions,  is  caused 
by  a sudden  exertion  of  power,  and  elec- 
tricity has  been  suggested  as  an  agent.  But 
although  electrical  phenomena  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  expansion  of  a jet  of  steam, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a boiler,  with  its 
many  direct  and  metallic  connections  with 
the  earth,  can  be  converted  into  a reservoir 
of  electricity.  If  any  were  generated,  it 
would  be  instantly  conducted  away.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  plates  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire  by  the  falling  of  the 
water  have  become  overheated  and  decom- 
posed the  steam,  the  oxygen  of  which  has 
combined  with  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen 
formed  a gas  that  has  caused  the  explosion. 
But  hydrogen  will  not  explode,  unless 
largely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  which 
cannot  enter  the  boiler  except  in  minute 
quantities,  forced  through  the  feed-pump, 
in  combination  with  water;  and  although 
there  is  evidence  of  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  in  the  rusting  of  the  stays  and  of 
the  interior  surface  of  old  boilers,  it  is  too 
insufficient  in  extent  to  warrant  the  deduc- 
tion that  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
steam.  It  may  be  possible  to  produce  an 
external  explosion,  but  not  an  internal  one. 

In  the  explosion  at  the  Consctt  Iron- 
works, Gateshead,  early  in  November,  it  is 
in  evidence  that  the  boiler  had  been  blown 
out  a short  time  previous,  and  the  valve  was 
not  closed.  The  plates  had  been  heated 
red  hot;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
attendant,  who  was  killed,  had  discovered 
the  deficiency  of  water,  and  had  just  opened 
the  feed-valve  at  the  instant  when  the 
explosion  occurred.  Now  heat  did  not 
lessen  the  strength  of  iron  up  to  the  tem- 
perature of  5 5 o1 ; and  had  it  exceeded  that 
point  in  this  case,  and  thus  weakened  the 
boiler,  the  result  would  merely  have  been 
a collapse  of  the  flue.  Water  is  not  re- 
solved quickly  into  steam  by  a red  hot  sur- 
face. The  excessive  heat  repels  the  par- 
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tides,  and  they  are  slowly  evaporated  by 
the  communication  of  heat  through  the  in- 
tervening vapour.  No  great  pressure,  there- 
fore, could  have  been  generated  directly 
from  this  source.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
steam,  the  increase  of  its  pressure  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  law  that  applies  to  air 
and  all  other  elastic  gases,  an  addition  of 
*80®  only  doubling  its  pressure.  Expe- 
riments have  conclusively  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  heating  6team  in  contact  with 
water  without  also  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bulk  of  the  water,  the  tipper 
stratum  of  which  alone  become  heated  by 
the  contact.  If  therefore  it  is  supposed, 
for  example,  that  the  steam  has  been  heated 
to  435°  Fahr.,  and  water  suddenly  injected 
into  it,  the  pressure  would  have  been 
instantly  raised  to  that  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  water — determined  by  the 
experiments  of  Arago  and  Dulong  to  be 
860  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  that  temperature. 
Or,  to  use  another  illustration,  while  1000* 
of  heat  applied  to  steam  would  but  increase 
its  pressure  or  volume  about  threefold,  the 
Eante  amount  would  multiply  that  of  water 
1700  times.  This  vast  increase  would  cer- 
tainly be  modified  by  the  latent  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  in  its  conversion  into 
steam,  but  serves  to  indicate  a sudden  and 
local  generation  of  excessive  pressure,  which 
might  result  in  explosion. 

The  surcharged  steam  may  he  supplied 
with  water,  without  the  agency  of  the  feed 
pump.  At  the  explosion  which  occurred 
at  Chiswick,  July  16lh,  when  the  safety 
valve  was  in  good  order,  and  loaded  to  the 
average  working  pressure  of  20  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  the  bailer  had  been  idle 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  explosion 
occurred  as  the  engine  man  was  in  the  act 
of  opening  the  stop  valve,  preparatory 
to  starting  the  engine.  The  water  had 
probably  been  low,  and  the  sudden  flow  of 
steam  into  the  pipes  partially  relieved  the 
water  of  pressure,  and  it  was  thrown  by 
the  agitation  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
superheated  steam,  and  suddenly  con- 
verted into  vapour  of  too  high  a tension  for 
the  strength  of  the  boiler.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact,  to  those  conversant  with  the 
practical  management  of  steam  boilers, 
that  the  water  stands  higher,  when  the 
engine  is  in  operation,  than  when  it  is  idle, 
and  that  it  may  be  further  raised  by  open- 
ing the  safet) -valve.  This  effect  is  more 
apparent  with  a contracted  water  surface, 
and  comparatively  small  steam  room.  An 
explosion  which  took  place  at  the  Tower 
Mills,  Sheffield,  August  11th,  is  an  illus- 
tration. The  surviving  attendants  posi- 
tively affirmed,  that  observations  of  the 
water-gauges,  a few  minutes  previous  to 
the  accident,  showed  sufficient  water;  but 


an  engineer,  deputed  by  the  coroner  for 
the  purpose,  examined  the  boiler,  and  tes- 
tified that  it  had  been  over-heated  and  that 
such  indication  was  wrong,  or  had  been 
misunderstood.  The  boiler  exploded  im- 
mediately after  the  attendant  had  made 
some  preparation  necessary  for  opening  the 
safety  valve,  and  probably  at  the  instant 
he  had  opened  it.  The  boilers  that  ex- 
ploded at  the  Walker  Iron  Works,  at  New- 
castle, October  8th,  and  at  the  Keb- 
blesworth  Colliery,  September  19th,  were 
each  provided  with  a float  and  two  safety 
valves.  In  both  instances  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  water  had  been 
forced  through  the  connecting  feed  pipe, 
from  the  boiler  that  exploded,  into  the 
1 adjoining  one,  and  that  in  the  Utter  in- 
stance, the  attendant  had  observed  the 
danger,  and  was  engaged  in  opening  the 
safety-valve. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  fusible 
metal  plug,  enjoined  by  law  in  France, 
becomes  encrusted  by  scale,  and  otherwise 
rendered  inoperative  by  use,  and  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  softer  portions  of  a compound 
metal  are  forced  out  by  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  remainder 
becoming  oxidised,  does  not  fuse  at  the 
temperature  intended.  It,  moreover,  acts 
merely  as  a warning,  and  does  not  serve  to 
obviate  the  impending  catastrophe. 

All  the  contrivances  hitherto  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  against  explo- 
sions, were  designed  to  supply  water, 
when  that  in  the  boiler  had  fallen  to  too 
low  a level,  or  to  open  the  safety-valve  by 
the  pressure  of  steam,  independent  of  other 
circumstances.  As  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  examples  alluded  to,  either  of  these 
plans  would  induce,  in  many  instances,  the 
very  accident  designed  to  be  avoided.  For 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  great  majority  of  explosions  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  attendant, 
in  permitting  the  level  of  the  water  to  fall 
below  the  flues,  exposing  the  plates  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  surcharging  the 
steam  with  caloric,  far  exceeding  that  due 
to  its  pressure.  Iu  injecting  an  additional 
supply  of  water  into  the  boiler,  when  in 
this  dangerous  condition,  it  is  thrown  over 
the  heated  plates  and  into  the  super-heated 
steam,  and  suddenly  converted  into  steam 
of  too  high  a tension  for  the  boiler ; and 
so  instantaneously,  moreover,  that  it  ope- 
rates with  all  the  momentum  of  a blow. 
And  as  the  water  necessary  to  produce  this 
disastrous  result  may  be  supplied  to  the 
surcharged  steam,  from  that  already  in  the 
boiler,  by  the  agitation  incident  to  the 
opening  of  the,  so-called,  safety-valve,  the 
alarming  fact  is  presented,  that  the  very 
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instrument  provided  for  insuring  against 
explosions  may  become  the  cause  of  pro- 
ducing one. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  safety  is  alone  to  be  at- 
tained by  opening  a water  blow-ofi  valve, 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  has  fallen  to  a 
perilous  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  first  dis- 
charging from  the  boiler  the  water,  which 
is  the  more  dangerous  element,  and  then 
the  steam ; operating,  in  fact,  as  a safety- 
valve,  in  a more  useful  but  less  objectionable 
position  than  the  present  steam  valve  situ- 
ated on  the  dome.  The  arrangement  re- 
presented by  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
illustrates  the  principle ; it  represents  a 


valve  communicating  with  the  water,  and 
kept  in  position  by  a rod  which  serves  for 
its  stem,  and  terminates  in  a button  ce- 
mented with  tin,  orotherreadily  fusible  metal, 
into  a copper  cup,  riveted  to  the  crown  of 
the  furnace.  There  are  no  working  joints,  or 
stuffing  boxes,  to  become  disordered,  and 
the  fusible  metal  is  protected  by  the  cup, 
composed  of  a material  which  is  a rapid 
conductor  of  beat.  If  the  furnace  should 
be  unduly  heated,  the  button  would  be  re- 
leased, and  the  valve  permitted  to  open  and 
discharge  the  water  and  steam  from  the 
boiler.  The  boiler  might  be  injured,  and 
the  flues  destroyed  by  the  fire,  but  no  ex- 
plosion could  occur.  This  system  has  been 
subjected  to  trial  under  heavy  pressure,  and  > 
has  been  found  very  successful. 


In  the  discussion,  it  was  argued  that  Mr. 
Hall’s  system,  if  properly  carried  out,  would 
be  extremely  useful,  and  almost  prevent  the 
possibility  of  danger  from  explosion ; but 
that  it  would  only  be  of  use  when  an  ex- 
plosion was  almost  inevitable,  and  that  as 
prevention  was  better  than  cure,  the  utmost 
should  fiist  be  done  to  prevent  boilers 
reaching  that  state,  still  retaining  Mr.  Hall's 


valuable  apparatus,  in  eases  of  ail  ether 
means  of  prevention  proving  ineffectual. 
The  majority  of  explosions  Were  stated  to 
arise  from  the  practice  of  constructing  the 
boilers  with  the  fire-places  in  the  flues,  con- 
trary to  the  system  used  in  Cornwall,  where 
they  always  arranged  to  have  abundant 
boiler  room  and  slow  combustion  ; but 
where  flue  firing  was  used,  the  boiler  sur- 
face was  too  frequently  deficient,  and  the 
firing  rapid  and  generally  forced.  Plans 
were  exhibited,  showing  this  peculiar  danger 
to  be  caused  by  the  severest  action  of  the 
fire  being,  of  necessity,  within  the  concavity 
of  the  fire  flue,  upon  which  there  was  but  a 
few  inches  depth  of  water,  and  where  the 
least  neglect  in  its  supply  would  be  fatal  to 
the  boiler  plate,  even  if  a repnlsive  action 
did  not  already  cause  a remittant  rather 
than  a constant  action  of  contact  of  water 
with  the  plate;  besides  which,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  water  below  the  fire  bars  not 
boiling  at  all,  rendered  the  supply  of  steam 
weak,  and  easily  exhausted,  and  led  to  un- 
due firing  and  all  its  concomitant  evils.  A 
furnace  constructed  of  masonry  was  de- 
scribed as  promoting  the  reverse  of  all 
these  conditions.  Many  extracts  from 
known  writers,  bearing  on  the  subject,  were 
given,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown 
that  while  there  were  fully  as  many  under- 
firing as  tube-firing  boilers  at  work,  the 
majority  of  explosions  took  place  in  boilers 
of  the  latter  class,  and  they  almost  inva- 
riably commenced  with  the  collapse  of  the 
fire  flue. 

It  was  contended  that  the  only  objection 
which  could  be  raised  against  under- firing 
was  the  danger  of  incrustation  or  deposit 
upon  the  boiler  bottom  of  matter  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water ; but  that  this 
rarely  if  ever  caused  explosions : the  utmost 
injury  it  occasioned  was  causing  the  boiler 
plate  to  be  burnt  out,  and  that  this  effect 
could  not  take  place  without  gross  Degleet. 
The  questions  of  the  possibility  of  saturat- 
ing surcharged  steam  so  as  to  dangerously 
increase  its  power  j of  hydrogen  gas  being 
formed  in  the  boiler,  and  other  theories  of  a 
similar  nature  were  avoided,  as  it  was  held 
that  each  of  these,  supposing  their  possi- 
bility, must  arise  from  the  presence  of  un- 
duly heated  metal  within  the  boiler,  which 
it  could  not  be  doubted  was  the  prime  cause 
of  nearly  all  explosions,  and  that  a properly 
set  under-firing  boiler  could  never,  except 
from  the  most  culpable  neglect,  have  any 
portion  of  its  surface  overheated.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  when  it  was  necessary 
to  stop  the  engines,  instead  of  closing  the 
damper,  it  would  he  safer  to  leave  it  open, 
to  close  the  ash-pit  door,  and  to  keep  tha 
fire-door  ajar. 

Th#  possibility  of  the  water  being  rr- 
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pelled  from  the  top  of  the  flue,  in  the  case 
of  internal  flue  firing,  was  contested,  and  it 
was  argued  that  the  water  would  rather 
hare  a tendency  to  rise  up  the  two  sides  of 
the  tube,  on  account  of  the  fire  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  side  plates,  and 
thus  that  the  two  currents  would  cause  the 
water  rather  to  heap  up  over  the  flue. 

Many  flue  boilers  were  injured  by  the 
flame  being  allowed  to  impinge  too  sharply 
upon  certain  parts,  and  in  those  spots  the 
plates  blistered,  and  were  soon  burned 
through;  the  best  remedy  for  this  was  to 
give  more  flue  apace ; and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  quantity  of  steam  generated 
would  be  increased,  whilst  the  burning  of 
the  boiler  would  be  prevented.  In  many 
cases  of  explosion,  especially  of  locomotive 
boilers,  it  was  evident  that  the  pressure  had 
increased  very  gradually,  and  the  steam  had 
become  surcharged  with  heat,  so  that  when 
the  explosion  occurred  all  the  water  was 
suddenly  flashed  into  steam,  as  the  rails 
and  ground  all  around  were  quite  dry. 

It  was  doubted  whether  the  fusible  metal 
might  not,  in  practice,  become  partially 
fused,  at  a comparatively  low  temperature, 
and  allow  the  valve  to  open  prematurely ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  it  was  safer  to  depend 
upon  the  care,  skill,  and  intelligence  of  the 
engineman,  than  upon  any  self-acting  ap- 

fiaratus.  Many  serious  accidents,  particu- 
arly  on  railways,  had  arisen  from  the 
attendants  being  lulled  into  fancied  se- 
curity by  having  self-acting  points,  or  other 
apparatus,  which  worked  well  for  a time, 
until  something  went  wrong,  and  then  an 
accident  ensued. 

The  flues  frequently  collapsed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  losing  their  circular  shape 
by  pressure,  or  from  originally  imperfect 
construction. 

The  spheroidal  theory  of  M.  Boutigny 
(D'Evreux)  was  discussed,  and  a doubt 
was  expressed,  whether  any  considerable 
quantity  of  water  could  be  brought  into  the 
same  state  as  the  small  quantities  upon 
which  his  experiments  were  tried.  It  was, 
however,  contended  that  if  a boiler  was 
heated  to  a very  high  temperature  whilst 
empty,  and  the  water  was  then  suddenly  in- 
jected and  the  aperture  closed,  an  explosion 
would  not  occur  instantly,  because  the 
water  would  have  assumed  the  spheroidal 
state ; but  as  soon  as  the  temperature  was 
reduced  to  the  proper  degree,  the  steam 
would  be  liberated  in  such  a volume  and  at 
such  a density  as  to  burst  the  boiler. 

In  Cornwall,  where  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  utmost  economy  of  fuel  was  prac- 
tised, the  boilers  were  stated  to  be  nearly  all 
on  the  internal  flue  principle,  and  an  acci- 
dent was  scarcely  ever  known  to  occur 
there.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
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apparatus  introduced  by  Mr.  Hall  would  be 
effective  in  preventing  accidents,  but  that 
the  main  point'  was  to  have  very  ample 
boiler  space,  have  no  self-acting  apparatus, 
and  encourage  great  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  engine  attendant. 


THE  NEW  METAL,  ALUMINIUM. 

Much  attention  has  been  excited  upon 
the  subject  of  the  metal  aluminium,  and  we 
perceive  that  many  applications  for  patents 
connected  with  its  use  have  been  made. 
The  ideas  which  originate  these  patents  are, 
of  course,  based  upon  the  presumed  pro- 
perties of  the  metal  as  detailed  to  us  by  the 
French  chemists,  with  an  additional  colour- 
ing gained  from  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
ventor. It  is  superfluous  to  say  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  results  are  but 
little  likely  to  justify  the  expectations  of 
the  patentees  ; hence  a few  words  of  advice 
upon  the  subject  may  prove  of  use  to  the 
over-sanguine.  The  metal,  so  far  from 
being  almost  as  infusible  as  cast  iron,  or 
even  silver,  melts  more  readily  than  zinc, 
and  remains  fluid  upon  a piece  of  dry  wood, 
without  sensibly  burning  it,  as  happens 
with  tin  or  solder.  It  unites  with  scarcely 
any  of  the  metals,  and  when  united,  in  al- 
most every  instance  loses  its  power  of 
resisting  oxidation  ; thus  it  affords  no  che- 
mical protection  to  iron,  as  zinc  does,  but 
acts  with  it  precisely  as  happens  with  tin, 
that  is,  the  iron  rusts  wherever  it  is  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture;  nor  does  the  alumi- 
nium itself  resist,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  same  decomposing  influences ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  rapidly  coated 
with  a white  powder  (alumina),  and  scales 
off.  Tin  and  aluminium  do  not  unite,  but 
when  brought  into  temporary  contact  by 
the  intervention  of  another  metal,  the  alu- 
minium soon  oxidises;  with  lead  aluminium 
refuses  to  combine,  though  copper  takes  up 
a portion,  and  forms  with  it  a bronze- 
coloured  alloy.  It  may  be  made  to  unite 
with  mercury,  but  the  amalgam  is  very  un- 
stable, and  soon  oxidises.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  very  much  question  whether 
this  much-talked  of  metal  will  ever  be  of 
much  practical  use,  except  when  employed 
in  its  pure  state ; and  at  present  the  high 
price  of  aluminium  (more  than  £30  per  lb.) 
entirely  excludes  it  from  employment.  It 
is  indeed,  every  way  probable  that  a cheap 
mode  of  manufacturing  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered, and  something  of  the  kind  is 
already  whispered  about;  but  until  the 
event  becomes  a marketable  fact,  we  see  no 
reason  to  indulge  in  prospective  hopes  that 
aluminium  will  ever  substitute  tin. — Journal 
of  Gas  Lighting,  fyc. 
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CAPTAIN  NORTON’S  INVENTIONS. 

It  would  item  that  Captain  Norton's 
inventions  stand  a chance  at  last  of  having 
their  nsefulness  and  practicability  fairly 
tested,  for  he  has  received  instructions  to 
forward  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  a sepa- 
rate description  of  each  of  his  inventions, 
which  he  desires  to  have  tested ; and  his 
Majesty  will  then  give  orders,  if  he  thinks 
necessary,  that  they  shall  be  tried  by  com- 
petent  authorities.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  Colonel  Fleury 
having  placed  some  of  the  inventions  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  Emperor.  The  follow- 
ing communication  has  been  received  by 
Captain  Norton  on  the  subject,  who  has 
seted  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
therein  contained.  We  hope  the  French 
official  communication  will  be  found  to 
mean  more  than  similar  ones  in  this 
country  usually  imply. 

" Cabinet  de  l'Bmpereur, 

Palais  des  TuUeries,  20  Janvier,  1856. 

Monsibuk, — Je  vois  par  les  lettres  que 
M.  le  Colonel  Flenry  m’a  transmises,  que 
vous  ddsirez  faire  connattre  au  Gouverne- 
ment  Franpais  plusieurt  inventions  dont 
vous  £tes  l’auteur.  Chaque  question  de 
cette  nature  devant  etre  soumise  a I'examen 
du  ministre  qn’elle  concerne,  vous  devez, 
si  vous  le  jugez  convenable,  envoyer  a 
l’Empereur  une  description  separee  de 
chacune  de  vos  inventions.  Sa  Majesty 
donnera  alors  des  ordres,  s'il  y a lieu,  pour 
qu’elles  soient  apprdcices  par  des  hommes 
competent.  Je  suis  charge  de  vous  le  faire 
savoir. 

Recevez,  monsieur,  l'assurance  de  mes 
sentimens  tres  distinguds, 

L’officier  d’ordonnance  de  l’Empereur, 
FA  Vl5. 

" M.  Norton,  RotborriUt  Hotel.’* 


LORD  WROTTESLEY  ON  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  SCIENCE.* 

The  most  important  questions,  doubtless, 
that  can  be  agitated  are  those  of  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  given  in  our  schools,  and 
for  rendering  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  more  general  at  our  Universities  ; 
but  on  these  time  will  not  permit  me  now 
to  enlarge.  The  difficult  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  public  aid  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  popular  lectures  has  been  raised. 
I am  not  disposed  to  agree  either  with  those 
who  altogether  condemn  this  mode  of  im- 
parting instruction,  or  with  those  who  anti- 


* From  an  Address  to  the  Royal  Society. 


cipate  great  advantages  as  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  science 
from  its  extension.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  latent  talent  has  been  sometimes  called 
into  existence  by  superficial  teaching  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  superficial  teaching 
will  never  confer  sound  knowledge.  Dili- 
gent and  earnest  private  study  alone  can 
put  the  seal  of  authenticity  on  information 
acquired  in  the  lecture-room.  But  when 
we  consider  what  a large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sities or  of  otherwise  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge referred  to,  and  the  great  advantages 
that  would  result  to  the  middle  classes  and 
the  higher  grade  of  artizans  from  acquaint- 
ance with  at  least  the  elementary  truths  of 
science,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  a certain  amount  of  support 
by  the  State  should  not  be  conceded  to 
popular  lectures,  and  also  to  educational 
establishments,  at  which  the  elements  of 
the  physical  sciences  may  be  taught  on  a 
more  general  and  systematic  plan  to 
students,  who  shall  be  invited  and  expected 
to  enter  on  their  study  with  a serious  inten- 
tion of  learning,  so  far  as  their  means  and 
opportunities  extend. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the 
scientific  instruction  of  the  masses,  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  publication,  within 
the  last  few  years,  of  works  written,  it  may 
be,  in  a somewhat  unphilosopliical  spirit, 
and  propounding  theories  which  rest  on 
unsubstantial  foundations,  but  written  with 
great  ability,  and  calculated  powerfully  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  those  by  whom  the 
truths  of  natural  science  have  been  little 
studied. 


Hand-book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Dio- 
nysius Lardner,  D.  C.  L.,  Sic.,  &c. 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Heat.  With 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  Illustrations. 
London  : Walton  and  Maberly.  1855. 

Hand-book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Dio- 
nysius Lardner,  D.C.  L.,  &c.,  &c. 
Optics.  With  two  hundred  and  ninety 
Illustrations.  London  : Walton  and  Ma- 
berly. 1856. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  second  and 
third  portions  of  the  improved  edition  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  invaluable  Hand-book,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  noticed  with  entire 
approbation  at  page  443  of  our  last  volume. 
We  feel  much  pleasure  in  commending 
them  to  our  readers.  The  publishers  have 
evidently  spared  no  expense  in  their  prepa- 
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ration,  but  have  availed  themselves  of  ail  the 
resources  open  to  them  in  order  to  make  them 
all  that  can  be  desired.  The  former  edition 
was  much  superior  to  any  other  work  of  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  the 
edition  before  us  is  still  better,  being  ar- 
ranged and  divided  more  satisfactorily,  ex- 
panded in  many  places  with  additional  mat- 
ter, and  enriched  with  very  many  new  illus- 
trative engravings,  executed  in  a remark- 
ably effective  manner. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

7'o  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  great  confusion  in  the  ideas 
of  your  correspondents  in  a recent  discus- 
sion, respecting  the  leverage  of  locomotive 
machines,  strongly  attracted  my  attention  ; 
and  I am  glad  to  find  that  it  was  observed 
by  your  experienced  friend,  Mr.  Cheverton, 
who  considers  that  I (with  many  others)  am 
perplexed  and  bewildered  with  an  erroneous 
fundamental  principle,  which  he  endeavours 
to  clear  away  by  declaring  that  when  the 
motive  “force  is  not  external  to”  the  ma- 
chine, “but  moves  with"  it,  “the  fulcrum 
is  of  course  some  part  of  the  vehicle  itself,” 
and  that  on  that  “supposition”  only  can 
the  crank  be  the  medium  of  evolving  from  I 
the  successional  lever  (or  wheel)  the  same  ■ 
amount  of  force  at  points  equally  distant  i 
above  and  below  the  axle,  arguing  ingeni-  i 
ously  that,  were  the  fulcrum  at  the  rail,  the 
crank  would  act  with  a leverage  of  the  se- 
cond order  in  the  one  case  (the  former),  and 
of  the  third  in  the  other.  I wish  to  suggest 
to  him,  and  to  those  in  general  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  important  subject,  a simple 
hypothesis,  by  means  of  which  I think  that 
this  difficulty  may  be  cleared  away,  without 
resorting  to  supposition,  or  to  anything  less 
certain  than  the  most  rigid  application  of 
the  common  laws  of  science.  Taking  the 
case  of  a common  horizontal  outside  cylin- 
der engine,  with  the  crank  at  full  power 
below  the  centre,  and  the  steam  occupying 
the  space  between  the  face  of  the  piston  and 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  pressing 
on  each  with  a force  of  1,000  lbs.,  I calcu- 
late the  result  to  be  as  follows : — The  re-  ; 
active  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  on  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  impels  the  engine  forward  with 
a power  which  is  not  counteracted  by  any 
corresponding  pressure,  except  such  as  may 
ultimately  arise  from  that  on  the  piston, 
which  I think  indisputably  can  only 
operate  against  the  reaction  in  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  a lever  qf  the  third  order ; the 
spoke,  which,  if  the  crank-pin  is  half  way 
down  the  wheel,  would  make  the  power  of 
the  piston  to  press  against  the  axle  with  a 
force  of  600  lbs.,  in  a direction  contrary  to 


the  push  of  the  reaction,  whether  its  fulcrum 
were  at  the  foot  or  at  the  centre,  and  so 
leave  a propelling  power  of  600  lbs.,  arisiug 
not  from  the  piston,  but  from  the  reaction, 
and  amounting  in  the  under  siroke  to  a pro- 
pulsion of  the  engine  twice  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  at  half  the  power  of  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder.  If  the  crank  be  equally  above 
the  centre,  and  the  reactive  pressure  of  the 
steam  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  I 
consider  tire  crank  to  be  then  the  lever  of 
the  second  order  which  Mr.  Cheverton 
speaks  of,  and  as  such  it  will  now  overcome 
the  reactive  pressure  by  its  leverage  of  ad- 
vantage, as  before,  its  leverage  of  disad- 
vantage allowed  the  reactive  pressure  to 
overcome  it ; a constant  balance  of  forward 
pressure  is  thus  kept  up,  of  the  same 
amount  at  the  same  points  of  distance  of 
the  crank  from  the  axle.  I believe  that  no 
fallacy  can  be  detected  in  this  calculation, 
which  is,  a rigidly  correct  application  of  the 
laws  of  science,  and  accounts  completely 
for  the  motion  of  the  engine,  without  call- 
ing in  anything  supposititious  or  uncertain  ; 
and  when  I find  myself  able  to  explain  the 
operation  of  the  engine  thus  clearly,  I,  of 
course,  am  by  no  means  perplexed  or  du- 
bious. I have  chosen  the  simplest  illustra- 
tion to  argue  from,  but  have  no  difficulty  in 
applying  this  idea  to  upright  or  inclined 
cylinder  engines.  Mr.  Cheverton  will,  no 
doubt,  admit  that  by  the  simplest  rules  of 
leverage  the  power  of  the  piston  would,  in 
the  supposed  engine,  reach  the  axle  at  only 
600  lbs. ; and  if  so,  the  reactive  force  of 
1,000  lbs.  must  necessarily  overcome  it,  and 
the  pressure  of  500  lbs.  against  the  adhe- 
sion, be  it  “moving”  force,  or  simply,  as  I 
contend,  the  ordinary  pressure  at  the  ful- 
crum of  a third  order  lever  must  be  carried 
up  again  into  the  engine  before  it  can  even 
begin  to  balance  or  overcome  the  reaction. 
Experiments,  invariably,  point  blank  con- 
firm these  views  | and  if  there  is  an  error  in 
my  calculation  of  the  forces,  it  must  be 
easy,  in  so  short  and  simple  a problem,  to 
point  it  out.  Having  thus  furnished  an- 
other theory,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
conceive  the  crank  to  act,  equally,  both 
above  and  below  the  centre,  I wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Cheverton  whether  there  must  not  ne- 
cessarily be  a dead  lock  in  all  machines 
having  no  independent  fulcrum,  from  the 
reaction  being  equal  to  any  power  that  may 
be  exerted  in  the  machine,  and  opposite  to 
it  in  direction  ? Pass  it  through  as  many 
mutations  as  you  will,  I conceive  that  that 
great  law  cannot  be  eluded,  and  will  surely 
keep  motionless  every  apparatus  that  does 
not  ultimately  find  either  a fixed  obstacle, 
or,  like  the  locomotive,  a successional  ful- 
crum in  the  adhesion,  to  press  against,  and 
so  enable  power  to  be  developed.  If  Mr. 
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Cheverton  substitute!  two  horses  pulling 
cords  for  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
steam,  I think  that  it  will  make  these  points 
clearer  ; they  may  stand  on  the  ground,  for 
if  up  in  the  machine,  the  reaction  of  ooe 
would  balance  that  of  the  other,  and  leave 
the  experiment  unaffected ; but  it  would 
become  plain  that  we  must  give  full  weight 
to  the  reaction,  as  well  as  to  the  action,  in 
machines  of  this  kind. 

Regretting  again  to  differ  from  Mr. 
Cheverlon,  1 beg  to  say  that  1 believe  that 
the  exposition  of  the  motion  of  a boat  which 
he  complains  of,  is  quite  correct,  as  far  as 
it  goes ; and  if  he  wishes,  I will  give  him 
my  completion  of  it,  which  is  of  my  own 
working  out. 

I am,  Sir,  youra,  &c., 

C. 

March  II,  1856. 


CONSTRUCTING  MORTARS  AND 
ORDNANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
you  for  insertion  in  your  Magaxine,  a brief 
description  of  a new  mode  of  constructing 
mortars  or  heavy  ordnance.  I may  men. 
tion,  that  n small  model  has  been  submitted 
to  several  scientific  gentlemen  for  their  con- 
sideration, some  of  whom  think  it  would 
answer,  while  others  think  not ; and  in  the 
absence  of  actual  experiment,  its  publica- 
tion at  the  present  time  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

I propose  therefore  to  have  cast  in  the 
shell  of  mortars,  or  other  ordnance,  circular 
perforations  extending  longitudinally  from 
the  mouth,  to  a short  distance  beyond  the 
breech.  The  perforations  to  be  midway 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  shell. 
If  the  mortar  to  be  cast  is  required  to  tbrow 
very  heavy  shot,  perhaps  two  or  three  rows 
of  perforations  may  be  found  requisite,  to 
keep  the  mass  of  metal  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
shell  itself.  By  this  means  it  is  proposed 
to  do  away  with  the  cancellated  or  spongy 
nature  of  large  masses  of  metal,  and  to  ef- 
fect, what  has  been  found  up  to  the  present 
time  impracticable,  the  casting  of  large 
ordnance. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  See., 

Thomas  Almgill. 

Busby,  New  Glasgow,  March  i,  1856. 


GARDNER'S  SMOKELESS  FUR- 
NANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
Sir, — Manufacturers  in  general  are,  I 
believe,  much  puzzled  and  annoyed  at  the 
Smoke  Nuisance  Removal  Bill;  not  that 
they  wish  to  create  a nuisance,  but  to  know 
what  apparatus  with  safety  to  apply  to  meet 
its  requirements.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
me,  although  patents  are  so  numerous.  I 
have  not  until  lately,  although  I have  re- 
peatedly attempted,  succeeded.  That  I have 
done  so,  is  now  a “fait  accompli,"  and  I 
may  add,  not  only  do  we  with  the  most  or- 
dinary care  make  “ no  smoke,"  but  we  cau 
rapidly  generate  steam  and  effect  a great  sav- 
ing  of  fuel.  This  is  so  important,  that  I think 
it  right  through  your  kindness  to  make 
known  the  facts,  both  to  aid  my  fellows  and 
in  justice  to  the  patentee,  and  to  state  this 
has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  E.  V.  Gard- 
ner's Patent  Smoke  Deflecting  Apparatus,  which 
is  both  effective  and  most  beautifully  sim- 
ple in  its  arrangements.  Its  merits  have  de- 
servedly my  hearty  recommendation. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Frederick  Allen. 

Chemical  Manufactory,  Bow-common, 

March  5,  1856. 

CHATTAWAY'S  coupling  and 
BUFFING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  Magazine  of  March 
1st,  a notice  of  Chattaway’s  Buffing  and 
Coupling  Apparatus,  I beg  to  say  that  1 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  I did  not  see  the 
identical  plan  in  question,  last  summer,  in 
the  United  States.  I shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  can  give  me  any  information  on  the 
aubject  as  to  whether  Mr.  Cliattsway  has  a 
patent  for  the  States  or  not 

If  not,  I think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Americans  should  have  the  credit  of  the 
invention. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Americanus. 

[We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Chatta- 
way  has  or  has  not  patented  his  apparatus 
in  the  States.  “ Americanus  ” should  re- 
member that  the  credit  of  the  invention  can 
hardly  be  given  to  the  Americans,  unless  he 
has  something  definite  to  lay  before  us  in 
support  of  the  claim  he  makes  for  them. — 
Ed.  M.  M.] 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Stanley,  J.  Improvements  in  weighing 
machines,  and  weights  used  with  the  same, 
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which  improvemen Is  apply  principally  to  weigh- 
bridges, weighing-cranes,  and  the  class  of 
weighing-machines  acting  upon  levers,  steel- 
yards, <(.■<-.  Patent  dated  August  2,  1855. 
(No.  1748.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

Saunders,  J.  An  improved  roller  for 
cloths  and  other  fabrics.  Patent  dated  Au- 
gust 2,  1855.  (No.  1749.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
a roller  which  shall  be  readily  adjustable  to 
any  width  of  cloth  which  may  be  rolled 
upon  it.  For  this  purpose  the  roller  is 
made  in  two  or  more  parts,  and  one  part  is 
caused  to  fit  upon  or  over  the  other  so  as 
to  allow  the  roller  to  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  within  the  necessary  limits. 

Woller,  S.,  and  J.  Butterfield.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  weaving  figured 
fabrics.  Patent  dated  August  2,  1855.  (No. 
1750.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  allowing 
the  hooks  of  a Jacquard  machine  to  be  at 
rest,  and  free  from  the  knives  of  the  grife, 
when  they  are  pressed  back  by  the  cards.  2. 
In  disengaging  the  cylinder  or  swing  frame 
to  allow  the  cards  to  be  worked  backwards 
or  forwards  independently  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  machine.  3.  In  a described  com- 
bination of  parts,  composed  of  weights, 
wires,  and  springs,  for  preventing  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  harness. 

Bodmer,  R.  Certain  improvements  in  ro- 
tatory steam  engines.  Patent  dated  August 
2,1855.  (No.  1751.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  certain 
contrivances  by  which  the  piston  of  that 
kind  of  rotatory  steam  engine  in  which  the 
piston  barrel  is  concentric  with  the  cylinder 
is  allowed  to  perform  a complete  revolution, 
without  prejudice  to  the  proper  and  regular 
working  of  the  engine. 

Tilghman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Patent  dated  Au- 
gust 2,  1855.  (No.  1752.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  in 
candles  filaceous  or  spongy  substances, 
which  will  act  like  a very  thick  wick  in  ab- 
sorbing the  fluid  grease  below  the  base  of 
the  flame,  but  which  are  so  prepared  by 
chemical  processes  that,  on  the  approach  or 
contact  of  the  flame  itself,  they  are  gradu- 
ally destroyed  or  shrivelled  up,  leaving  the 
true  candle  wick  of  the  proper  size.  It 
also  consists  in  covering  the  outsides  of 
candles  with  a solution  of  gun-cotton  (or 
similar  substance),  which  forms  a dry  and 
smooth  covering,  and  which,  as  the  candles 
burn,  prevents  the  melted  grease  from  run- 
ning. 

Watson,  H.  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  coke.  Patent  dated  August  3, 
1855.  (No.  1755.) 


I A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
at  page  205  of  No.  1699. 

| Lane,  J.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
| meats  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  leaf.  Patent 
I dated  Augusts,  1855.  (No.  1756.) 
i A description  of  this  invention  is  given  at 
j page  226  of  our  last  No. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  grinding-mills.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  August  3,  1855.  (No. 
1757.) 

The  inventor  describes  a mill  which  con- 
sists of  a stone  table  so  arranged  as  to  bear 
a millstone  scooped  out  in  the  centre,  so  as 
to  form  a crown  or  ledge  of  mill  burr  of 
suitable  width,  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  millstones.  The  grinding  plate, 
which  acts  instead  of  the  common  runner, 
has  sufficient  weight  to  effect  the  grinding 
on  another  millstone  in  lieu  of  the  station- 
ary stone  ; the  upper  part  of  this  stone  has 
a plane  surface,  and  lateral  projections 
which  fit  into  certain  interior  and  exterior 
indentations  made  in  the  circumference  of 
the  runner. 

Mourouet,  J.  B.  An  apparatus  for  the 
destruction  of  the  weevil,  its  larves  and  its 
eggs,  whilst  drying  the  corn,  without  injuring 
its  ordinary  properties.  Patent  dated  August 
3,  1855.  (No.  1758.) 

This  invention  comprises  an  apparatus 
with  compartments,  tubes,  and  stop-cocks  j 
and  the  application  of  heat,  supplied  by 
steam,  or  gas,  to  asphyxiating  the  weevil 
and  other  like  insects,  and  destroying  their 
larves  and  eggs. 

Glover,  F.  R.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
means  of  carrying  knapsacks,  and  other  bur- 
dens upon  or  from  the  shoulders.  Patent 
dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1760.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  combina- 
tion of  a pair  of  pads  or  bearers  adapted  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  wearer,  and  projecting 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  burden 
to  be  carried  may  rest  upon,  or  be  sus- 
pended from,  one  or  both  of  the  ends  of 
each  bearer. 

Tilouman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
Patent  dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1762.) 

This  invention  consists  in  decomposing 
the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  ex- 
posing them  at  a high  heat  alternately  to 
the  action  of  deoxydizing  and  oxydizing 
agents,  whereby  the  sulphuric  acid  is  gra- 
dually driven  off,  and  the  alkaline  bases 
are  left  in  a free  state. 

Betjemann,  H.  J.  Improvements  in  ex- 
tending tables.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1763.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to  a 
telescopic  table,  racks  and  pinions,  and 
clicks,  or  catches  in  such  manner  that  the 
various  sliding  pieces  of  the  table  may  be 
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continuously  pushed  out,  or  drawn  in,  by 
means  of  a continuous  rotation  of  a crank 
handle,  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Richardson,  R.  and  "W..  Greenshields. 
Improvements  in  chenille  fabrics.  Patent 
dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1767.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  mode  of  manufacturing 
or  producing  chenille  fabrics  by  working 
parti-coloured  chenille  material  upon  or 
into  ground  fabrics.  2.  The  use  of  parti- 
coloured chenille  material  for  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  ornamental  co- 
loured designs  upon  ground  fabrics. 

Hall,  E.  Improvements  in  Ike  manufac- 
ture of  gtinpotcder.  Patent  dated  August  4, 
1855.  (No.  1773.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
at  page  204  of  No.  1699 

Avery,  J.  Improvements  in  windlasses 
for  ships  and  other  purposes.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  August  6,  1855. 
(No.  1777.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists 
in  an  arrangement  of  gearing,  whereby  the 
speed  of  the  windlass  shaft  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  the  hand  levers,  and  in- 
creased power  obtained  when  speed  is  not 
essential,  and  speed  obtained  when  power 
is  not  required.  The  second  part  consists 
of  a device  applied  to  the  drums  over  which 
the  chains  pass,  so  arranged  that  the  neces- 
sary friction  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
pulleys  to  prevent  casual  turning. 

Gilbee,  H.  Certain  improvements  in  con- 
structing flat-bottomed  boats.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  August  6,  1855. 
(No.  1778.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a waterproof  cloth,  in  combination 
with  a suitable  frame,  to  which  the  cloth  is 
affixed  by  means  of  ropes,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  flat-bottomed  boats  which  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  with  ease  when  desirable. 

Wilson,  F.  A.  A portable  cooking. appa- 
ratus, suitable  for  campaigning  purposes. 
Patent  dated  August  6,  1855.  (No.  1779.) 

This  invention  comprises  the  following 
parts  : — 1.  A camp  kettle  or  apparatus  for 
roasting,  baking,  broiling,  frying,  stewing, 
and  boiling  purposes,  the  stove,  oven,  boiler, 
pans,  kettles,  and  other  articles  (portions  of  . 
which  are  also  designed  for  eating  and  I 
drinking  purposes),  being  so  constructed  j 
and  varied  in  dimensions  that  the  respectire 
parts,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  packed  one  i 
within  the  other,  the  whole  being  enclosed  ! 
within  the  largest  part.  2.  A stove  for 
cooking  purposes  only,  comprising  a stove, 
oven,  boiler,  pans,  and  kettles,  the  various 
parts  of  which  are  also  formed  so  as  to  fit 
one  within  the  other.  3.  A revolving  appa-  ' 
ratus,  which  consists  of  a single  cylinder  . 
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and  covering  plate,  or  double  cylinders 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  one 
fitting  in  the  lower.  By  the  revolving  prin- 
ciple the  whole  of  the  pans,  &c.,  may  be 
turned  round  to  any  required  position  at 
the  side.  4.  A roasting-apparatus,  which 
consists  of  a shield  to  which  a telescopic 
pipe  is  attached,  this  pipe  enclosing  a string 
or  worsted  which  is  fixed  where  the  pipe  is 
attached  to  the  mantel  piece  or  other  sup- 
port. 

Platt,  J.,  and  J.  Hibbert.  Improve- 
ments in  mules  for  spinning  and  doubling, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  io 
other  machines  in  which  clutch-boxes  are  used. 
Patent  dated  August  6,  1855.  (No.  1780.) 

Claim. — A general  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  apparatus,  particularly  the  use 
of  a ratchet  and  click,  such  click  being 
placed  in  and  out  of  gear  by  the  sliding  of 
a loose  and  independent  part,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  driving  power  from 
one  part  of  the  machine  to  another,  so  as  to 
facilitate  disconnection. 

Pradel,  H.  A.  Certain  improvements  in 
twisting  textile  goods  nr  fabrics.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  August  6,  1855. 
(No.  1781.) 

This  invention  consists  in  drawing  threads 
or  other  similar  materials  to  be  twisted  from 
reels  or  bobbins,  each  held  in  suitable  frames 
upon  a bed  to  which  rotary  motion  is  com- 
municated from  a central  shaft  which  is  also 
made  to  relate,  and  in  stretching  the  threads 
regulating  the  tension  upon  them,  and  pre- 
venting any  twist  therein  until  two,  three,  or 
more  are  made  to  unite  at  the  top  of  the 
central  shaft,  the  rotation  of  which  unites 
and  twists  all  the  threads  together. 

Bedells,  C.  An  improvement  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  elastic  fabrics.  Patent  dated  Au- 
gust 7,  1855.  (No.  1784.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  cementing 
of  sheet  vulcanized  India-rubber  in  a dis- 
tended state  between  two  surfaces  of  fabric 
woven  in  a warp  and  shuttle  loom,  and  the 
improvement  consists  in  coating  both  sides 
of  the  sheet  of  vulcanized  India- ruhber  with 
India-rubber  cement  before  placing  it  be- 
tween the  two  coated  surfaces  of  woven 
fabric. 

Lister,  S.  C.  Improvements  iu  hackling, 
combing,  and  treating  flax , wool,  and  other 
fibrous  materials  before  being  spun.  Patent 
dated  August  7,  1855.  (No.  1785.) 

These  improvements  consist  of  a new 
hackling  or  combing  machine  ; also  in  mix- 
ing certain  cotton  or  silk  fibres  before  or 
after  being  hackled  or  combed.  The  ma- 
chine is  made  to  work  in  the  following 
manner : — The  fibrous  material  being  first 
carded,  or  otherwise  brought  into  a sliver, 
is  fed  into  a feeding  head,  which  lias  a to* 
and-fro  motion  given  to  it  by  a crank  or 
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otherwise.  A pair  of  jaws  take  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  fibres  protruding;  from  the  feed- 
rollers,  and,  as  the  feeding  head  recedes, 
detaches  a portion  of  the  fibre.  The  jaws 
are  so  arranged  that  each  of  them  forms  the 
segment  of  a circle,  and  they  are  fixed  to  n 
frame  so  as  to  form  a complete  circle  of 
nipping  jaws. 

Manning,  J.  A.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  setueraae.  Patent  dated  August 
7,  1855.  (No.  1786.) 

Claim. — The  application  and  use  of  alum 
slate,  alum  shale,  alum  schist,  alutn  stone, 
alum  ore,  and  other  aluminous  minerals  and 
earths  as  precipitating  and  clarifying  agents 
for  cleansing  sewerage  matters. 

Tileston,  W.  M.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  ruling  paper . (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  August  7,  1855.  (No. 
1790.) 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  ruling  across  and  along,  or 
up  and  down  tiie  paper,  by  passing  the  paper 
only  once  through  the  machine,  an  arrange- 
ment being  provided  for  changing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  paper  moves  through  the 
machine,  after  the  first  Bet  of  lines  is  ruled, 
to  one  at  right  angles  to  its  first  direction. 
The  invention  also  comprises  a method  of 
lifting  the  pens  from  the  paper,  so  as  to 
leave  any  desired  width  of  heading — a me- 
thod of  supporting  the  ruling  pens,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  soiling  the  paper  when 
not  in  use — a method  of  guiding  the  sheet 
from  the  pens  which  rule  it  in  one  direction 
to  those  which  rule  it  at  right  angles  thereto 
— and  a method  of  discharging  the  ruled 
sheets  into  a receiver,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering  to  each  other. 

Pycock,  B.  W.  Improvements  in  curtain 
fixtures.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  8,  1855.  (No.  1792.) 

The  inventor  describes  apparatus  for  rais- 
ing, lowering,  and  securing  curtains  or 
blinds,  and  claims  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain cords  with  a tassel  or  piece  and  a cam 
lever. 

Smith,  N.  An  improved  horse-rake.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  8,  1855.  (No.  1794.) 

An  illustrated  description  of  this  inven- 
tion will  shortly  be  given. 

Haddan,J  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  rified  and  other  cannon.  Patent 
daied  August  8,  1855.  (No.  1795.) 

A description  of  tms  invention  was  given 
at  page  226  of  our  last  No. 

Cooley,  R.  B.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  hats.  Patent  dated  August  8, 
1855.  (No.  1796.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
elastic  fabric — that  is  to  say,  a knitted  or 
looped  fabric,  as  a covering  for  hat-bodies. 
Toe  inventor  prefers  employing  a tubular 
elastic  labric  pile  or  other,  of  the  size  of 


the  body  of  the  hat.  (The  invention  also 
comprises  the  formation  of  hat  bodies,  by 
stretching  a tube  of  elastic  fabric  over  the 
block,  and  then  dipping  it  into  stiffening  ma- 
terial. 

Devy,  P.  A.  Improvements  in  hair  fab- 
rics. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  8,  1855.  (No.  1797.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  a 
fabric  from  the  human  hair,  in  the  slate  in 
which  it  can  be  procured  from  hair-dresserfe. 
The  hair  is  to  be  spun  into  a yarn,  and  woven 
either  as  weft  with  linen  or  cotton  warps,  or 
with  warp  and  welt  of  the  same  material. 

Sidebottom,  J.  Improvements  in  shuttles 
and  in  skewers  for  shuttles  and  other  purposes. 
Patent  dated  August  9,  1855.  (No  1799.) 

This  invention  consists  in  improved  modes 
of  constructing  shuttles  and  skewers  for 
shuttles  and  other  purposes,  whereby  the 
cops  are  easily  placed  upon  and  securely 
held  on  the  skewers  during  the  operation  of 
unwinding. 

Delperdange,  V.  A new  mode  of 
constructing  and  joining  tubes  and  pipes. 
Patent  dated  August  9,  1855.  (No.  1800. 

These  improvements  consist  in  construct- 
ing each  tube  or  pipe  with  an  enlargement 
or  packing  at  each  end,  instead  of  the  usual 
collar  or  coupling  box.  The  connecting 
joint  of  tubes  thus  constructed  is  effected 
by  means  of  a ring  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  or  other  elastic  material,  which  ring 
encircles  the  packings  of  the  adjoining  tubes, 
arid  is  itself  embraced  by  a metal  collar. 

Cooke,  E.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  moulds  used  in  casting  certain  parts 
<f  metallic  furniture.  Patent  dated  August 
9,  1855.  (No.  1801.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  moulds  used 
in  casting  the  corner  blocks,  &c.,  of  metallic 
bedsteads,  &c.  The  parts  of  these  moulds 
are  hinged  together  so  that  they  may  clasp 
the  parts  which  are  to  be  combined,  and  the 
melted  metal  is  then  poured  in;  the  casting 
is  thus  formed  in  its  place.  In  this  inven- 
tion the  moulds  are  themselves  cast  in  metal 
moulds,  and  not  in  sand,  as  is  usual. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Improve- 
ments in  feeding  steam  boilers.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  August  9,  1855. 
(No.  1804.) 

This  invention  consists  of  apparatus  for 
condensing  the  waste  steam  from  high- 
pressure  engines,  and  feeding  the  boilers 
with  it,  A pipe  conveys  it  from  the  cylin- 
der into  a copper  cylindrical  vessel,  into 
which  cold  water  enters,  through  a finely- 
perforated  spreader,  in  small  streams.  The 
oondensed  steam  then  runs  into  a receiver, 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  boiler.  The 
injection  of  cold  water  is  regulated  by  a 
float  in  the  receiver. 
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Bufnoir,  O.  Certain  improvements  in 
stopping  bottles  and  other  vessels.  Applica- 
tion dated  August  I,  1855.  (No.  1745.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  wood,  glass,  and  other  stop- 
pers, in  conjunction  with  India-rubber 
washers,  and  any  kind  of  wire  or  metallic 
slips,  for  the  purpose  of  securely  stopping 
bottles,  jars,  &c. 

GlUKMAN,  L.  An  improved  box  for  papers, 
letters , and  other  documents.  Application 
dated  August  1,  1855.  (No.  1748.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a box,  to  the 
lid  of  which  is  fastened  one  end  of  a spring, 
the  other  end  being  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  box,  thus  rendering  it  self-closing.  In 
the  lid  provision  is  made  for  holding  la- 
bels, &c. 

Airey,  D.,  and  W.  H.  Lackabane. 
Improvements  in  rotatory  steam  engines. 
Application  dated  August  2,  1855.  (No. 

ms.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a cylinder  or 
roller  working  excentrically  inside  a cir- 
cularly-bored cylinder,  against  one  side  of 
which  it  bears  constantly,  a suitable  packing 
piece  being  lit  ted  intoa  longitudinal  groove  in 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  at  the  part  where 
the  roller  bears,  in  order  to  prevent  the  steam 
from  getting  entirely  round  the  roller. 

FullaRD,  G.  H.  An  improved  pin  for 
thatch  coverings  for  stacks  and  roofs.  Appli- 
cation dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1759.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
pins  of  metal  with  a worm  or  screw  at  that 
end  where  the  pin  is  to  enter  the  thatch. 
At  the  opposite  end  the  pins  are  formed  with 
a flat  head,  over  which  a handle  may  be 
placed  to  screw  the  pin  into  the  thatch. 

Pfaff,  J.  C.  A.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing and  applying  motive  power.  Application 
dated  August  3,  1855.  (No.  1761.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  in  which  a column  of 
liquid  is  made  to  act  upon  two  pistons  at 
the  same  time,  these  pistons  being  placed  in 
suitable  cylinders,  and  connected  to  balance 
levers,  communicating  by  means  of  any 
suitable  gearing  with  a shaft.  The  levers 
and  pistons  are  to  be  returned  to  their  first 
positions  by  balance  weights,  which  also 
again  raise  the  water  used  as  a motive 
power  I 

Ritchie,  C.  and  G.  Improvements  in 
preparing  cork  and  other  materials  for  stuff, 
ing.  Application  dated  August  3,  1855. 
(No.  1764.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  combining 
ground  cork  with  hair,  wool,  cotton,  and 
other  fibrous  substances,  for  the  purposes  of 
stuffing,  by  grinding  the  cork  with  the  hail, 

& c.,  so  as  to  well  mix  them. 


j Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  metallic  waterproof  fabrics  or 
; materials , and  in  the  applications  tfureof.  (A 
communication  ) Amplication  dated  August 
3,  1855.  (No.  1765.) 

The  inventor  forms  a fabric  having  me- 
tallic cloth  or  wire  gauze  as  a foundation. 
This  metal  foundation  is  steeped  in  or  coated 
with  any  known  waterproofing  mixture. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  puri- 
fication of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  by 
separating  therefrom  the  carbonic  oxide,  and 
in  the  application  of  such  carbonic  oxide  to 
heating  purposes.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  August  3,  1855.  (No. 
1766.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  separating 
carbonic  oxide  from  ordinary  illuminating 
gas,  whether  made  from  coal  or  water,  by 
the  aid  of  charcoal,  particularly  wood  and 
animal  charcoal,  and  in  afterwards  with- 
drawing the  carbonic  oxide  fiom  the  char- 
coal, and  passing  it  into  a gasometer  for 
heating  purposes. 

Johnson,  J.  II.  A new  material  for  or. 
namenting  various  articles . (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  August  3,  1855. 
(No.  1768.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  production 
on  paper  or  cloth  of  any  kind  of  an  imita- 
tion japan,  comp  >sed  of  various  colours  or 
materials,  according  to  taste. 

Perrot,  H.  L.  R.  An  improved  escape - 
ment  for  chronometers.  Application  dated 
August  4,  1855.  (No.  1769.) 

Instead  of  the  escapement  now  ordinarily 
used  in  chronometers, the  inventor  propo-.es 
to  substitute  a more  simple  one.  Tue  wheel 
rests  oil  a ruby  roller,  larger  in  size  than 
the  roller  of  a duplex  escapement,  and  this 
roller  is  flattened  on  one  portion  of  its  peri- 
phery. On  the  axis  roller  in  places  a small 
indented  piece  of  steel,  and  a small  arm 
projecting  on  one  side  in  the  direction  of 
the  balance  axis.  The  principal  novelty  is 
a spring  carrying  a head  at  the  extremity  of 
its  slight  blade,  this  head  projecting  late- 
rally, and  holding  horizontally  a ruby  stone, 
which  turns  on  a pivot  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  head. 

Whiteman,  E.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  coats , bouts,  capes , 
overalls,  and  other  garments.  Application 
dated  August  4,  1855.  (No.  1771.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  coats,  capes,  boots,  leggings, 
&o.,  of  a peculiar  preparation  of  leather, 
intended  to  ensure  warmth,  and  impermea- 
bility to  rain  and  moisture. 

Anderson,  J.  Improvements  in  shirts. 
Application  dated  August  4,  1855.  (No 
1772.) 

The  improved  shirts  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  a surtout,  or  wide-skirted  coat, 
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being  open  all  down  the  front,  like  a coat  i 
of  that  class. 

Gedoe,  J.  Obtaining  and  employing  mo- 
tive power.  (A  communication.)  Appli- 
cation dated  August  6,  1855.  (No. 

1775.) 

The  patentee  describes  an  air  apparatus, 
which  is  composed  of  wings  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  round  a vertical  shaft, 
each  pair  of  wings  (which  may  be  multiplied 
at  discretion)  being  placed  on  a horizontal 
axle,  to  which  is  adapted  two  frames  in- 
tended to  act  in  a rectangular  direction,  and 
separated  by  the  upright  shaft  aforesaid. 

LillEV,  J.  hnr  orements  in  obtaining 
textile  fibres,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  dyes.  Application  dated  August  G,  1855. 
(No.  1782.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  a plant  which  is  the  growth  of  West 
Africa,  and  known  at  the  Cameroons  by  the 
name  of  “ Medickey.”  To  obtain  textile 
fibres  the  stem  of  the  plant  or  tree  is 
bruised  or  crushed  so  as  to  detach  the  woody 
portions  therefrom,  and  the  fibres  afterwards 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  flax  and 
hemp.  To  manufacture  pulp  and  dye  from 
these  fibres,  they  are  submitted  to  simple 
infusion  or  maceration  in  warm  water,  or  to 
a steaming  operation,  and  the  dye  is  thereby 
obtained  in  solution,  leaving  the  fibrous 
pulp,  which  may  be  bleached  by  any  known 
process. 

Hamnett,  J.  Improvements  in  shuttle 
tongues.  Application  dated  August  7, 1855. 
(No.  1785.) 

Instead  of  the  spring  forming  a bow  on 
the  tongue,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  shuttle, 
the  inventor  arranges  it,  so  that  when  it  is 
out  of  the  shuttle  (that  is,  in  a position  to 
put  on  the  cop),  the  spring  is  flat  to  the 
tongue,  and  will  thus  cuter  the  cop  without 
breaking  or  injuring  the  interior  thereof, 
but  when  the  tongue,  with  the  cop  on  it,  is 
put  into  the  shuttle,  the  spring  bows  out, 
and  secures  the  cop,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  almost  to  the  last  thread. 

Nasmyth,  G.  Improvements  in  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Application 
dated  August  7,  1855.  (No.  1788.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  in  combination  with  vapour 
or  gas  obtained  in  a cold  or  natural  state 
from  alcohol  or  alcoholic  spirits,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  animal  or  vegetable 
matters  in  suitable  vessels  or  cases. 

Murphy,  W.  J.  Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing motive  power.  Application  dated  Au- 
gust 7,  1855.  (No.  1789.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  vapour  of  alcohol,  spiritB  of  wine,  or 
any  other  spirituous  liquors,  as  a moving 
power  in  the  boilers  of  steam  engines,  and 
in  the  condensation  of  such  vapour  after 


having  been  used,  and  in  feeding  the  boilers 
therewith. 

HoPKINSON.W.  Improvements  in  steam  en- 
gine-boilers, furnaces , and  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith.  Application  dated  August 
8,  1855.  (No.  1791.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  one 
high-pressure  cylinder  between  two  con- 
densing cylinders,  the  high-pressure  making 
two  strokes  for  one  of  each  of  the  condens- 
ing, by  which  each  condensing  cylinder  is 
fed  alternately  from  each  exhaust  of  the 
high-pressure. 

Baron,  W.,  J.  Lang,  and  H.  Liyersage. 
Improvements  applicable  to  machinery  for 
winding  and  for  sizeing  or  dressing  yarns  or 
threads.  Application  dated  August  8, 1855. 
(No.  1793.) 

The  improvements  in  winding  refer  to 
those  machines  in  which  yarns  or  threads 
are  wound  from  the  cop,  and  consist,  firstly, 
in  adapting  thereto  a rod  or  other  guide  over 
or  through  which  the  material  passes  pre- 
viously to  its  reaching  the  bobbin,  and  by 
which  the  inventors  are  enabled  to  avoid, 
in  great  measure,  tbe  waste  arising  from  the 
“ back  lash  ” in  the  cop,  and  generally  to 
effect  .the  winding  more  perfectly.  They 
consist,  secondly,  in  inclining  the  spindles 
from  which  the  yarn  is  wound,  so  that  the 
nose  of  the  cop  is  lower  than  the  base. 

Latour,  P.  and  M.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving.  Application 
dated  August  9,  1855.  (No.  1802.) 

This  invention  consists  in  substituting  for 
shuttles  carrying  the  woof-thread,  a thread- 
holder  fed  by  a bobbin — in  stopping  the  loop 
formed  by  woof-thread,  by  a thread  conveyed 
by  a particular  shuttle,  and  in  a method  of 
causing  the  thread-holder  to  convey  the 
thread  once  through  the  warp,  without  any 
crossing. 

Bachoffner,  G.  H.  Improvements  in 
appropriating  certain  public  erections  fur 
advertising  purposes.  Application  dated 
August  9,  1855.  (No.  1805.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to 
lamp  or  other  street  posts,  rectangular  cases 
furnished  with  panels  to  receive  bills, 
placards,  &c. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  December  1,  1855. 

2711.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey,  of  Rue  du  Mont 
Thabor,  Paris,  Prance.  The  use  of  a new  vegeta- 
ble material  for  raising  the  nap  and  dressing  wool- 
len cloths  and  weba  and  tissues. 

Dated  January  11,  1856. 

87.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolstone,  Bucks, 
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farmer.  Improvements  in  ploughs  and  other  cul- 
tivating implements. 

Dated  January  16,  1866. 

111.  Thomas  Dunn,  of  Windsor-bridge  Iron- 
works, Pendleton,  Lancaster,  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  boilers  and  apparatus  for  heating  water 
and  generating  steam. 

Dated  January  25,  1856. 

205.  Gentle  Brown,  of  Swinton,  near  Rother- 
ham, York,  gentleman.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  or  cast  steel. 

Dated  February  9,  1856. 

343.  John  Elce  and  Samuel  Fletcher  Cottam,  of 
Manchester,  machinists.  An  improved  mode  of 
lubricating  the  spindles  of  machinery  used  in 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials  revolving  in  a lifting  rail. 

349.  Theodule  Cavfc,  of  Paris,  France.  Improve- 
ments in  oil  lamps,  which  he  calls  the  “ Continual 
Lamp.” 

Dated  February  11,  1856. 

353.  William  Henry  Zahn,  of  New  York,  United 
States,  and  Joseph  Henry  George  Wells,  of  Ebe- 
nexer-placc,  Neckinger-road,  Bermondsey.  Surrey, 
mechanical  engineer  and  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  windmills  or  wind  engines. 

355.  Thomas  Steven,  of  the  Milton  Foundry, 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  ironfounder.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  open  and  close  stoves,  which 
improvements  are  applicable  in  part  to  kitchen 
ranges  and  boiler  fire-places. 

Dated  February  12,  1856. 

357.  Joseph  Marie  Guidicelll,  of  Rue  Bonaparte, 
Paris.  France,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  the 
transformation  of  movement  in  steam  engines  and 
other  machinery. 

359.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel.  A communication. 

Dated  February  13,  1856. 

361.  Frederick  Steiner,  of  Accrington,  Lancaster, 
Turkey  red  dyer.  Improvements  in  machinery  to 
be  used  in  drying  fabrics. 

365.  William  Frederick  Collard  Moulrie.of  King- 
street,  Holborn.  An  improvement  in  the  damper 
action  of  pianofortes. 

3C7.  Richard  Knight,  of  Foster-lane,  London. 
Improvements  in  medical  chests. 

369.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery -lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  zinc.  A communication. 

371.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman,  improve- 
ments in  springs  applicable  to  railroad  carriages, 
am!  to  other  uses.  A communication. 

373.  John  Barber,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
engraver  to  calico-printers.  Improvements  in 
steam  engines. 

375.  William  Parsons,  of  llugh-street,  Pimlico, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  spindles  for  locks 
and  latches. 

Dated  February  14,  1856. 

379.  Stephen  Itossin  Parkliurst,  of  New  York, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  sails  and  rigging 
for  vessels. 

380.  Walter  McFarlane,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  building  and  struc- 
tural works,  and  fittings  in  metal. 


381.  John  Emsley,  of  Bolton-road,  Bradford, 
York,  overlooker.  Certain  improvements  in  tube- 
spinning  frames  employed  in  spinning  worsted- 
yarn  and  other  fibrous  substance*. 

383.  John  Taylor,  of  Spring  grove,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex.  An  improvement  in  constructing  and 
facing  walls. 

385.  Edmund  Morewood  and  George  Rogers,  of 
Enfield,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  drying  and 
coating  iron  and  copper. 

386.  William  Watson  Hewitson,  of  Headingley, 
near  Leeds.  An  improvement  in  casting  the  bear 
ings  or  brasses  of  machinery. 

387.  Thomas  Evans  Blackwell,  of  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  condensing 
steam,  and  in  cooling  and  heating  fluids. 

389.  George  Gulliver  and  John  Goldthorpe,  of 
Barnsley,  York,  ironmongers,  &c.  An  improved 
signal  bell. 

Dated  February  20,  1856. 

424.  Richard  Laming,  of  Carlton  Villas,  Maida 
Vale,  Paddington,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
purifying  gas,  in  preparing  materials  useful  for 
purifying  gas,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  puri- 
fying gas  and  disinfecting  gaa  liquors  or  washings. 

426.  William  Muir,  of  the  Britannia  Works, 
Manchester,  engineer.  Improvements  in  slide- 
lathes. 

428.  William  Lynn,  of  H.  M.  Dockyard,  Ports- 
mouth, Assistant  Inspector  of  Machinery.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  mode  of  apply- 
ing screws  for  propelling  vessels. 

430.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet - 
street,  London,  patent-agent.  Improvements  in 
working  railway  switches  and  crossings,  and  cer- 
tain indicating  apparatus  for  preventing  accidents 
on  railways.  A communication  from  A.  Dumas, 
of  Paris. 

432.  William  Clibran  and  Joseph  Clibran,  of 
Manchester,  machinists  and  manufacturers  of  gas- 
regulators.  Improvements  in  and  applicable  to 
apparatus  or  mechanism  for  measuring  and  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  gas,  and  in  the  mode  of  con- 
structing parts  thereof. 

434.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s -inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  lubricating  bearings, 
parts  of  whidh  improvements  are  applicable  to  the 
raising  or  elevating  of  liquids.  A communication 
from  E.  Bourdon,  of  Paris,  France,  mechanical 
engineer. 

Dated  February  21, 1856. 

440.  Isaac  Moll,  merchant,  of  Cologne,  Prussia. 
The  treatment  of  sulphate  of  alumtne  of  commerce, 
and  Its  formation  of  compounds  useful  for  the  dis- 
infecting of  organic  substances  in  a state  of  putre- 
faction, as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

442.  Jacques  Henri  Marie  Maissiat,  of  Paris, 
France.  Improvements  in  projectiles  for  fire- 
arms. 

444.  Thomas  Bennett  and  Wilfred  Preston  Dug- 
dale,  of  Famworth,  Lancaster,  spindle  and  flyer- 
manufacturers.  Improvements  in  flyers  used  in 
spinning-machinery. 

446.  Frederick  Enthoven,  of  Moorgate-street, 
London,  gentleman.  An  improved  cover  for  gun- 
powder and  other  canisters  and  vessels.  A com- 
munication from  C.  Enthoven,  of  the  Hague. 

448.  William  Clarke,  of  Nottingham,  manufac- 
turer. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  warp 
fabrics. 

Dated  February  22,  1856. 

452  John  Sharp  Cromartle  IT ey  wood,  of  Battle- 
bridge,  Middlesex,  and  George  Lloyd,  of  Great 
Guilford -street,  Southwark,  8urrey.  Improve- 
ments in  condensing  vapours  in  distillatory  opera- 
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tions,  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  melting  and 
distilling  of  fats  and  other  manufacturing  or  che- 
raical  operations  and  obtaining  useful  products 
therefrom. 

454  John  Kinesford  Field,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey 
war-chandler,  and  Charles  llumfrey,  of  the'fsf 
race,  Camberwell,  Surrey,  gentleman.  Improve 
meots  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffine  candles. 

456.  James  Griffiths,  of  Wolverhampton,  Staf- 
ford, engineer.  A new  or  improved  brake  for  col- 
liery and  other  steam  engines. 


Dated  February  28,  18.56. 

460.  Edward  Schischkar,  of  Halifax,  Ymk,  ma- 
nufacturer. Improvements  in  cleansing  silk,  hair, 
wool,  yarn,  and  textile  fabrics. 

464.  George  Holme  Spencer,  of  Heatherssge, 
near  Sheffield,  Derby,  manufacturer.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  card  surfaces  em- 
ployed in  carding  cotton  and  wool. 

466.  Thomas  Goode  Messenger,  of  Lougliboro', 
Leicester,  plumber.  Improvements  in  boilers. 

468.  Joseph  Scudamore,  of  Mitcheldean,  Glou- 
cester, gentleman.  An  improvement  in  domestic 
stoves  or  grates. 

470.  Henry  Loveridge,  of  Wolverhampton.  An 
improvement  in  feet,  hip.  and  slipper  baths,  also 
in  bases  for  shower  baths  and  basins  for  washing, 
and  other  purposes. 

472  Samuel  Ro’gers  Samuels,  of  Nottingham. 
Improvements  In  weaving  fabrics. 

Dated  February  25,  1856. 

474.  Louis  Normanby,  of  Judri-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  constructing  and  fixing  the 
rail  of  railways.  A communication  from  L.  f)*Au* 
br6vil!e,  of  Rue  de  l'Echiquier,  Paris,  civil  engi- 
neer. 

476.  Frederick  Kersev,  of  Laurie-terraee,  St 
Oeorge's-road,  Southwark.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufactur**  of  drain  pipes. 

478.  Robert  Hawthorn  and  William  Hawthorn, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  engineers.  An  improved 
arrangement  of  s»e  pump. 

480.  Charles  Frederick  Claus,  of  Lhtchford, 
Chester,  chemist.  Improvements  in  metal  ship- 
building. applicable  also  to  steam  boilers,  bridges, 
and  other  structures  in  which  metal  plates  are 
used. 

482.  Charles  Damas  Auguste  Joseph  Planque, 
merchant,  of  Pont  St.  Maxcnce,  France.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  feeula. 

484.  Edward  Slaughter,  of  the  Avonside  Iron- 
works, Bristol,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
fire  boxes  of  locomotive  and  other  steam  boilers. 


Dated  February  26,  1856. 

486.  James  Prescott  Joule,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster. Certain  improvements  in  steam  engines. 

490.  James  Steedrnan,  of  Albany-street,  Midale- 
sex.  pianoforte-maker.  An  improvement  in  piano- 
fortes. 

492.  Philipp  Schafet  and  Frederick  Schafer,  of 
Brewer  - street,  Middlesex,  manufacturers.  An 
improved  apparatus  for  damping  gummed  stamps, 
tickets,  labels,  and  envelopes. 

494.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Flcet- 
Rtreet,  London,  patent-agent.  A composition  or 
compositions  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  hops  in 
brewing.  A communication  from  A.  Boehler  and 
P.  F.  Quantin. 

46G.  Isaac  Reckitt,  George  Reckitt,  and  Francis 
Rcckitt,  of  Kingston-upon-llull,  quakera.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  British 
gum,  and  siae. 


Dated  February  27,  1856. 

498.  Gabriel  Marie  Legrand.  of  Rue  de  Bretagne, 
Paris,  Franco,  gentleman.  Certain  impovements 
in  graining  and  chequering  skins  and  woven  tis- 


sues. 

506.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Llneoln’s-inn- 
fields'  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  hard  India-rubber  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  same  applicable  to  the  manufac- 
ture or  pens,  tubes,  springs  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. A communication  from  C.  V.  Steinlen,  of 
Paris.  France,  engineer. 

502.  William  F.xall,  of  Reading.  Berks,  civil  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  and 
arrangement  of  sawing-machlnerv. 

501.  Alexander  Inglis,  of  the  New  River  Head, 
ClerkenweF.  An  Improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  flexible  bottles  or  cases  for  containing  colours 
and  othet  fluids  and  semi-fluids. 
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( From  the  “ Lo  nlan  Gnrette,”  March  11  th, 
1856.) 

2406.  John  Janies  Speed,  Jun.  Improvements 
in  car  and  carriage  springs. 

2408.  George  Riley.  An  improved  roller  mill 
for  grinding  malt. 

2117.  Paul  Emile  Chappuls.  Improvements  in 
reflectors  for  the  diffusion  of  a'tificial  light. 

2437.  George  Milner.  Certain  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  bedstead  bottoms,  part  of 
which  improvements  are  applicable  to  various 
oth»‘r  purposes  for  commercial  and  domestic  use. 

2445.  William  Henry  Walenn.  Certain  im- 
provements in  pianofortes.  A communication. 

2457.  James  Heglnbottom.  Improvements  in 
furnaces  and  apparatus  for  generating  steam, 
whereby  the  smoke  will  be  consumed  and  the 
fuel  economized. 

2467.  William  Prior  Sharp  and  William  Weild. 
Improvements  in  the  reeling  or  winding  of  co- 
coons, and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  th  ead*,  and 
in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  these  purposes. 
Partly  a communication. 

2475.  Arthur  Dobson.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring certain  unbleached  linen  fabrics. 

2483.  George  Baring  Locke.  Apparatus,  appa- 
ratuses, or  mechanism,  for  placing  detonating  or 
fog  signals  on  the  rails  of  railways  to  be  exploded 
thereon,  and  for  removing  the  same  therefrom 
whenever  required 

2489.  Frederic  Ludewig  Hahn  Danchell.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  any  other 
fluid  or  liquid. 

2519.  Cullen  Whipple.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  and  combing  fibrous  mate- 
rials. 

2525.  William  Henry  Walenn.  Certain  new  and 
useful  improvements  In  looms  for  weaving  seam- 
less bags  and  other  open  doubb  fabrics  of  a similar 
character.  A communication. 

2534.  Henry  Wiekens.  Improvements  in  loco- 
motive steam-engines  and  in  apparatus  in  con- 
nection therewith,  parts  of  which  improvements 
arc  respectively  applicable  to  other  steam-engines 
and  purposes. 

2541.  Thomas  Hitt.  A new  method  of  obtaining 
power  for  propelling  vessels  and  certain  new  pro- 
pelling machinery. 

2545.  Andrew  Barclay.  Improvements  indl- 
entihg  the  pressure  of  steam  and  other  fluids, 
which  improvements  arc  also  applicable  to  go- 
vernor And  other  regulating  apparatus. 

2V;J.  James  Burrows.  All  Improved  apparatus 
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for  winding  coali  or  other  minerals  froin  mines,  | 
which  said  apparatus  is  also  applicable  for  other  ; 
similar  purposes,  and  for  macninery  required  for  i 
forming  or  constructing  such  improved  apparatus. 

2575.  Franz  Duncker.  A new  instrument  for 
electric  telegraphs,  called  “despatch  distributor,” 
which  will  permit  despatches  of  various  contents 
being  communicated  at  the  same  time  to  one  or 
more  stations  by  means  of  one  or  two  line  wires 
only.  A communication. 

2582.  Charles  Crum  and  Charles  Paul.  Process 
of  making  bread. 

2603.  John  Silvester.  Improvements  in  steam 
gauges  and  safety  valves. 

2630.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  bombs  and  other  explosive  projectiles 
whose  charges  are  to  be  fired  by  percussion.  A 
communication. 

2672.  Edward  Peyton  and  Duncan  Morrison. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  metallic 
bedsteads  and  other  articles  to  Bit  er  recline  upon. 

2711.  Sir  Charles  Edward  Grey.  The  use  of  a 
new  vegetable  material  for  raising  the  nap  and 
dressing  woollen  cloths  and  webs  and  tissues. 

2710.  William  Rowan.  Improvements  in  steam- 
engines. 

*750.  John  Cornea.  An  improved  mangle  or 
press,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  rollers  em- 
ployed for  pressure  purposes  generally. 

2859.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  An  improved  har- 
vesting machine.  A communication. 

2872,  John  Hadden,  Henry  Hadden,  Frederick 
John  Hadden,  and  Charles  Staunton  Hadden,  i 
Improvements  in  circular  frames  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ribbed  fabrics. 

01.  Edwin  Thomas  Trueman.  Improvements 
in  artificial  palates  and  teeth. 

80.  William  Pole  and  Frederick  William  Ritson. 
Improvements  in  railway  wheels. 

87.  William  Smith.  Improvements  in  ploughs, 
and  other  cultivating  implements. 

163.  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Alfred  Thierry,  Jun.,  1 
Jean  Lewis  Richard,  and  Baron  Henry  ae  Mar- 
tiny.  Improvements  in  preventing  smoke  hy 
means  of  a fumivore  hygienic  apparatus. 

190.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  An  Improved  ma-  ■ 
chine  for  boring  and  other  cutting  operations  in 
stone  and  other  mineral  substances  of  similar 
character.  A communication. 

213.  William  Spurrier.  A new  or  improved  { 
method  of  attaching  handles  to  metallic  tea-pots 
and  other  vessels,  which  method  of  attachment  j 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  fixing  of  castors  on 
furniture  and  other  like  purposes. 

233.  Henry  Samuel  King.  Improved  apparatus 
for  printing  and  embossing.  A communication. 

301.  Edwin  Clark.  An  improvement  in  the 
apparatus  for  suspending  insulated  electric  tele- 
graph wires. 

305.  William  Allen  Turner.  An  improved  pre- 
paration or  mixture  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  compounds  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc. 

317.  Henry  Squire.  An  improved  seal  or  fas- 
tening for  envelopes,  deeds,  and  documents. 

369.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements  i 
in  the  manufacture  of  zinc.  A communication. 

371.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements  in 
springs  applicable  to  railroad  carriages,  and  to  j 
other  uses.  A communication. 

376.  Thomas  Parkinson  Capp.  An  improved 
lamp. 

380.  Walter  McFarlanc.  Improvements  in  build-  j 
lug  and  structural  works,  and  fittings  in  metal.  ; 

424.  Richard  Laming.  Improvements  in  puri- 
fying gas,  in  preparing  materials  useful  for  purify- 
ing gas,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  purifying  ; 
gas  and  disinfecting  gas  liquors  or  washings 

448.  William  Clarke.  Improvements  in  the  ma-  ! 
nufacture  of  warp  fabrics. 

470.  Henry  Loveridge.  An  improvement  in  feet,  ' 
hip.  and  slipper  baths,  also  in  bases  for  shower-  I 
baths  and  basins  for  washing,  and  other  purposes,  j 


484.  Edward  Slaughter.  Improvements  in  the 
fire-boxes  of  locomotive  and  other  steam  boilers. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 
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2082.  Joseph  Gilbert  Martien. 
2090.  Alfred  Ford. 

2092.  Joseph  Lewta*. 

2114.  Samuel  Coulson. 

2122.  John  Dale. 

2123.  George  Seaborn  Parkinson. 
2142.  Frederic  Rainford  Ensor. 
2291.  John  Dewrance. 


2822.  George  Hall  Nicoll. 

2856.  Andrew  Small. 

32.  William  Simmona. 

170.  Dundaa  Smith  Porteoua. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men. 
tioned  above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  communications  of  “ J.  E.  B.,M  J.  H., 
of  Chester,"  and  "The  Inventor  of  Gardner's 
Patent  Smoke  Consumer,"  reached  us  too  late  for 
insertion  in  this  number. 

F.  Baldwin. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  this 
week  answer  your  question. 

C.— Having,  as  you  will  see,  inserted  your  letter 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Cheverton,  we  think  it  better  to 
leave  the  subjects  of  your  private  communication 
as  they  at  present  stand. 


E.  Garnet. — Yours  shall,  if  possible,  be  inserted 
in  our  next. 

Jmicus.—We  thank  you  tor  your  suggestion, 
which  shall  be  considered. 

J.  Tatlock.— Your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

All  letters  intended  for  insertion  in  this  Maga- 
aine  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  Wed- 
nesday. When  convenient,  they  should  be  trans- 
mitted earlier. 
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March.  22, 1856. 


METFORD’S  IMPROVED  THEODOLITE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Metford,  C.  E.,  is  just  now  introducing  to  the  notice  of  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, and  others,  a new  theodolite,  which  combines  several  very  important  improvements, 
and  in  the  construction  of  which  gre  it  mechanical  skill,  and  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  requirements  of  practical  field  operations  are  evinced.  Indeed,  we  but  seldom  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  before  our  readers  an  apparatus  embracing  so  many  obvious  im- 
provements as  are  combined  in  Mr.  Metford’s  instrument.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  give,  in  what  follows,  an  accurate  and  sufficient  description  both  of  those  defects  in  the 
old  instruments  which  are  avoided  in  this,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  several  improve- 
ments have  been  effected.  But,  before  proceeding  with  the  description,  we  wish  to  remark 
that  the  invention  before  us  is  the  result  not  of  a mere  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  inventor 
to  produce  ingenious  changes  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a valuable  in- 
strument, without  regard  to  important  objects,  but  rather  of  a desire  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  himself  and  others  an  instrument  which  is  adapted  not  merely  to  the  floor  of  the  instru- 
ment maker’s  shop,  but  also  to  the  rough  hill  side,  and  the  varying  circumstances  of  wind 
and  weather  there  met  with.  No  attempt  at  improvement  was  made  or  contemplated  until 
the  instruments  at  present  in  use  had  been  found  more  or  less  defective  in  various  ways, 
— so  far  so  that  in  some  cases  they  would  not  do  the  necessary  work  at  all,  while  in  other 
cases  they  did  it  with  much  inconvenience  and  uncertainty,  and  in  general  necessitated  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  time.  The  new  design  is  therefore  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  an  actual  surveyor ; this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  old  instruments. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  our  description  with  the  greatest  advantage,  we  will  begin 
with  the  levelling  gear,  and  consider  each  part  successively,  rising  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  instrument.  By  this  method  we  hope  to  present  an  account,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  engravings,  will  convey  a full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Met- 
ford’s  elaborate  invention,  and  one  which  will,  perhaps,  be  more  useful  than  if  the  several 
improvements  were  treated  of  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  levelling  gear  now  in  use.  The  first  is  common  in  the  parallel 
plate  apparatus.  This  gear,  though  suitable  enough  for  levels,  where  horizontal  twist  is  of 
no  moment,  is  liable  to  become  so  far  deranged  by  wear  as  to  interfere  most  injuriously 
with  angular  measurements.  Directly  the  screws  wear, — which  they  do  faster  than  in 
Everest’s  from  the  pressure  which  is  put  upon  them,  — a side  ricketiness  commences; 
and,  beside  this  fault,  when  the  plates  are  not  parallel,  the  screw  ends  push  obliquely 
on  the  lower  plate,  and  tend  to  slide,  and  also  to  enlarge  the  screw  holes  in  the  plate 
at  their  upper  and  lower  parts.  Again,  the  centre  half-sphere,  if  not  very  well  made — 
and  those  from  the  best  makers  are  not  without  defects  — will,  if  the  plates  are  put 
much  out  of  parallel,  jam  the  screws.  The  small  distance  between  the  two  screws  and 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  also  a disadvantage,  for  the  base  should  be  well-spread; 
and  if  the  plates  are  large  they  are  necessarily  very  heavy,  as  they  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  take  the  push  of  the  four  screws.  The  tripod  in  Everest’s  theodolite  is 
good  in  principle.  The  three  screw  system,  which  is  free  from  the  defects  of  the  pa- 
rallel plate  arrangement,  has  obtained  in  all  large  instruments,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  theodolites.  But  in  the  arrangements  of  Everest's 
theodolite  there  are  other  defects  which  injure  its  action.  First,  the  three  balls  are 
seated  in  three  V ehannels  radiating  from  the  centre ; and  secondly,  there  is  a plate 
thin  enough  to  spring,  fitting  over  the  haunches  of  the  balls,  and,  keeping  them  tight 
on  the  V’s.  This  spring-plate,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  so  made  that  the  necks  of  the  balls 
are  kept  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  and  from  each  other,  whether  the  plates 
are  parallel  or  no.  Now  if  the  elastic  plate  were  removed,  as  the  balls  got  out  of 
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parallel,  and  the  distance  between  the  balls  increased,  they  would  get  a little  further 
from  the  centre,  by  travelling  slightly  in  the  V’s.  This  is,  however,  entirely  prevented 
by  the  elastic  plate.  It  is,' therefore,  difficult  to  see  what  is  really  the  use  of  the  V’s. 
Even  were  there  no  necessity  for  a spring-plate, — and  this  plate  might  be  dispensed  with, 
though  with  danger,  as  the  theodolite  would  drop  off  when  shouldered,  if  the  securing  of  the 
balls  were  once  forgotten, — directly  the  balls  begin  to  grind  the  V’s  (as  they  soon  will  from 
grit  getting  in  the  channels)  they  refuse  to  travel.  As  the  balls  will,  therefore,  grind 
their  own  seats,  and  in  doing  so  injure  themselves  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Metford  pre- 
fers malting  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  giving  three  good  seats  instead  of  bad  ones. 
He  wholly  prevents  grit  from  getting  in  by  fitting  them  closely  to  their  beds,  cover- 
ing them  with  oaps,  and  putting  them  upside  down  (and  cutting  the  screws  left-handed, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  common  habit,  when  required).  To  prevent  the  screws 
from  becoming  loose,  he  adopts  a neat  method  of  tightening  them,  and  of  allowing  for 
the  increasing  space  between  the  balls.  He  has  made  the  three  arms,  that  take  the 
three  screws  through  their  end,  broad,  and  with  sufficient  spring  in  them  to  permit 
the  hollow  or  female  screws  to  be  slightly  twisted.*  By  inverting  the  balls  a reduc- 
tion in  weight  is  effected  (a  traversing  stage,  to  be  hereafter  described,  doing  the  part 
of  the  usual  three  arms).  The  balls  are  bedded  in  the  under  surface  of  the  stage,  and 
are  secured  thereto  by  an  elastio  three-cornered  plate,  similar  to  that  in  Everest’s  in- 
struments, but  having  boxes  on  the  ends  to  keep  off  dust.  These  boxes  arc  sunk  into 
the  hollow  heads  of  the  levelling  screws  to  save  room ; the  screws  can  be  coarser  than 
in  the  parallel  plate  system,  because  they  are  farther  from  the  centre. 

We  come  next  to  the  traversing  stage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  observer  to 
shift  his  instrument  over  the  exact  centre,  after  having  set  it  up  firmly,  nearly  level,  and> 
approximately  over  the  point  required-!  The  main  hollow  centre  of  the  instrument  carries  a 
circular  foot  or  disc,  3|  ins.  in  diameter,  and  in.  thick.);  The  stage  itself  is  also  a flat  disc 
or  plate,  of  6J  ins.  interior  diameter,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  as  has  been  stated,  the  level- 
ling balls  are  seated.  The  upper  surface  has  round  its  edge  a ring,  the  depth  of  the  cir- 
cular foot  just  described.  There  is  a 2^  ins.  hole  in  the  stage  to  let  the  plumb  cord 
traverse  with  the  instrument.  The  circular  foot,  then,  being  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stage,  is  able  to  traverse  in  any  direction  to  the  extent  of  1 in.  from  the  centre,  which 
is  thought  sufficient.  To  secure  the  instrument  properly  there  is  an  upper  plate  screwed 
to  the  ring,  so  that  the  stage  becomes  a very  shallow  box,  with  the  foot  between  its  top 
and  bottom,  which  have  two  large  holes  through  them,  the  lower  one,  as  we  have  said,  for 
the  plumb  cord,  and  the  upper  for  the  hollow  centre.  There  is  a washer  which  also  keeps  out 
dirt,  and  a three-arm  pinching  screw,  running  on  the  hollow  centre,  and  seouring  the  foot 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  box.  In  case  the  observer  should,  for  convenience,  have  his  instru- 
ment fitted  by  an  intermediate  block  to  smaller  legs,  so  that  the  plumb-line  could  not 
travel,  the  upper  surface  of  the  stage  is  divided  by  rings  | in.  apart,  to  enable  him,  after 
measuring  the  error  of  the  bob  below,  to  shift  his  instrument  through  the  necessary  space. 
With  a circular  level  which,  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  Mr.  Metford  employs,  it  is 
easy  to  place  the  theodolite  quickly  within  $ in.  from  its  true  position,  nearly  level,  and 
firmly  in  rough  ground.  By  means  of  the  traversing  stage  and  screw  it  may  then  be 
readily  moved  into  its  true  position,  and  securely  fixed  there.  It  is  often  the  case,  particu- 


* If  those  who  use  levels  and  theodolites  were  properly  taught,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  allow 
for  this  twist,  as  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  ever  having  the  plates  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
out  of  parallel ; and  it  would  be  well  to  block  the  screws  to  prevent  motion  through  more  than  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  parallel. 


t The  idea  of  traversing  an  instrument  is  not  altogether  new,  but  the  only  stage  heretofore  used  is  to 
very  cumbersome,  that  it  is  quite  inapplicable  for  general  use,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  instrument  itself. 

t These  dimensions  are  those  of  a 7-Inch  instrument;  and  are,  of  course,  slightly  reduced  in  the 
5-inch,  which  size  is  amply  large  for  general  work. 
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larly  in  some  kinds  of  work,  that  the  theodolite  has  to  be  moved  many  times  in  a day. 
Each  time,  the  observer,  after  humouring  the  instrument  till  he  gets  it  in  its  right  place, 
finds  it  not  firm,  or  too  much  out  of  level ; he  gives  the  legs  a push,  and  finds  he  has  improved 
the  level  but  moved  the  instrument  from  its  place ; he  gives  them  another  push  and  finds  he  has 
restored  it  to  its  position  but  interfered  with  the  level ; and  so  he  goes  on.  With  this 
instrument  of  Mr.  Metford,  however,  all  this  is  avoided.  All  the  observer  has  to  do  is  first 
place  the  foot  in  a central  position,  then,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  circular  level,  spread  the 
legs,  and  let  the  plumb  be  on  the  required  point  nearly ; then  push  in  the  legs  alternately 
until  the  instrument  is  level,  and  finally  traverse  the  instrument  until  the  bob  is  over  the 
exact  centre,  and  then  turn  the  pinching  screw. 

We  come  next  to  the  check  telescope,  which,  though  not  necessary  in  5-ineh  instru- 
ments, or,  for  ordinary  work,  in  larger  ones,  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance  at  other 
times.  This  telescope,  in  Mr.  Metford’s  instrument,  lies  snugly  between  the  traversing 
stage  and  the  horizontal  limb,  where  it  can  be  used  generally  without  taking  advantage  of 
the  capability  it  has  of  sliding  out;  by  sliding  it  out,  however,  a total  horizontal  and 
vertical  range  of  360°  is  obtained.  The  sliding,  horizontal,  and  vertical  motions  are  all 
fixed  by  one  tangent  screw  which  carries  a wedge  that  forces  two  blocks,  one  against  the 
hollow  centre,  and  the  other  against  the  spindle  of  the  check  telescope.  The  idea  of 
sliding  the  telescope  out  was  suggested  to  the  inventor  during  a conversation  with  Mr. 
Newnham,  C.  E.  of  the  Scinde  Railway. 

The  horizontal  limb,  with  its  pivots,  vernier  circle,  &e.,  comes  next  under  our  notice. 
This  limb  is  generally  constructed  solid,  as  is  the  vernier  plate  also.  Mr.  Metford  has, 
however,  so  arranged  the  limb  in  this  instrument  that  it  takes  the  compass,  a level  with  a 
circular  bubble,  and  two  memorandum  slates  on  which  constant  errors,  &c.  may  be  recorded, 
thus  saving  weight,  and  making  the  work  very  compact.  The  vernier  plate  is  carried  on 
four  arms  and  a diagonal  brace,  to  which  latter  the  tangent  motion  is  attached.  This  brace 
prevents  the  slight  twist  in  these  arms  which  would  occur  without  it  The  limb  is  divided  to 
degrees  and  fifths,  and  numbered  right  and  left  for  convenience.  The  verniers  are  also 
made  to  read  right  and  left,  and  are  therefore  double.  By  a simple  but  ingenious  arrange- 
ment they  are  made  to  read  to  decimals  of  degrees  or  minutes,  and  to  seconds  also  ; thus: 
the  verniers  are  divided  to  read  to  12";  12"  is  0 2 of  a minute;  again,  12v  — smith  of  a 
degree,  and  3'^^  z=  -j^f,  or  '01  of  a degree.  The  third  division  strokes  are  therefore 
carried  up  a little  farther  than  all  the  rest,  except  the  minute  strokes,  which  are  longer 
still.  This  arrangement  is  useful  in  many  ways ; among  others  in  ranging  curves  on  rail- 
ways. 

The  circular  bubble  was  first  used  by  Troughton  for  obtaining  an  artificial  horizon; 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  if  he  thought  it  sufficiently  accurate  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
accurate  enough  for  levelling  the  theodolite,  if  as  carefully  made  as  the  long  level.  This, 
on  comparing  the  two,  Mr.  Metford  finds  to  be  the  case.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
circular  level  is,  that  it  shows  exactly  the  direction  in  which  the  level  is  departed  from 
(which  the  bubbles  of  the  common  instrument  do  but  imperfectly),  and  is  thus  a great  aid 
in  setting  up  the  instrument  before  adjusting  the  traverser.  The  horizontal  limb  has 
openings  which  enable  the  observer  to  take  vertical  angles  to  70°  in  depression ; and  the 
traverser  can  be  made  to  overhang  the  limb  when  an  angle  of  that  kind  is  to  be  taken. 
The  pivot,  which  is  hollow,  has  attached  to  it  very  securely,  an  arm  to  take  the  lower 
tangent  apparatus.  The  ball  system  of  tangents  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  wear  of  the  common  tangents.  All  the  pivots  have  broad  bearing 
flanges,  like  those  used  in  levels,  by  Mr.  Gravatt,  which  stiffen  the  whole  instrument  very 
greatly,  and  the  pivots  themselves  and  the  bearing  flanges  are  in  one  casting.  The  conical 
pivots  fit  in  their  sockets  throughout  their  length,  and  not  at  their  ends  only. 

The  next  feature  we  come  to  is  the  means  adopted  for  supporting  the  whole  upper  works. 
On  ot  the  side  of  the  main  pivot  is  attached  a strong  curved  bracket,  divided  into  two  arms 
at  the  top.  This  bracket  has  a T section  throughout,  and  on  the  ends  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  arms  is  fixed  the  vertical  circle.  The  idea  of  employing  a curved  bracket  for  upholding 
the  upper  works  of  the  instrument  occurred  to  Mr.  Metford  in  consequence  of  his  having 
experienced  great  trouble  in  taking  angles  from  near  objects,  with  a small  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument,  in  which  the  telescope  was  at  some  distance  from  the  centre.  The 
improvement  is  unquestionably  an  important  one,  since  by  it  the  suspension  of  the  telescope 
over  the  axis  of  the  instrument  is  permitted.  The  use  of  the  curved  bracket  is  not  attended 
by  weakness,  for  the  bracket  is  exceedingly  stiff,  and  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Metford  for  six 
years  with  perfect  success.  The  microscopes  hang  on  the  head  of  the  casting,  and  travel 
far  more  conveniently  than  in  the  common  instrument. 
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The  vertical  limb  ia  fixed  to  the  three  point!  by  screws,  and  is  made  vertical  in  the  con- 
struction, unless  an  adjustment  is  preferred.  It  is  divided  like  the  horizontal,  except  that 
it  is,  of  course,  numbered  to  ninety  degrees  four  times,  as  is  usual.  The  verniers,  which 
are  not  four  in  number,  but  two,  are  like  the  others,  and  attached  by  a flange  to  the  pivot, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  horizontal  ones.  The  vertical  limb  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
horizontal  one,  because  the  latter  is  the  more  important;  it  nevertheless  reads  easily  to  12". 
There  is  a long  level  attached  to  the  vertical  limb,  for  use  in  taking  vertical  angles  and 
latitudes;  and  three  holes  are  cut  through  the  limb  to  lighten  it,  and  to  let  the  bubble  be 
seen  through.  The  transit  telescope  is  not  fixed  by  a bed  to  the  solid  pivot,  as  Mr.  Metford 
considers  that  quite  unnecessary,  although  it  is  a very  common  plan ; he  thinks  the 
brass  tube  of  the  short  telescope  is  amply  atifT  enough  of  itself,  and  therefore  solders  a block 
on  to  it,  and  screws  the  pivot  to  the  block.  The  holes  through  the  pivot  flange  are  slightly 
slotted,  in  order  to  get  the  telescope  horizontal,  and  the  verniers  at  zero.  The  microscopes 
travel  or  are  pivoted  on  a seat  under  the  block. 

The  telescope  itself  is  a dumpy,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  have  all  its  surface  of  object- 
glass  of  good  defining  power.  The  eye  end  passes  clear  over  the  axis,  and  the  instrument 
may  therefore  be  used  as  a transit.  By  this  capability  of  turning  right  over  it  is  of  im- 
mense service  in  ranging  railway  curves,  as  regards  accuracy  in  laying  the  tangent,  as 
well  as  regards  time;  it  is  also  necessary  in  tunnelling,  and  in  all  altitude  and  azimuth 
observations,  for  which  the  instrument  is  perfectly  adapted. 

A rectangular  eye-piece  is  added  to  the  telescope.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  much 
of  the  work  before  alluded  to,  and  is  a great  convenience  in  many  awkward  positions.  The 
eye-piece  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  to  balance  the  object  end.  It  pulls 
out  when  the  other  eye-piece  is  used,  and  a stopper  is  put  in  its  place ; it  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  entirely  removed.  The  rays  are  turned  with  a prism,  so  that  the  loss  of  light  is 
trifling,  as  ia  well  known. 

The  diaphragms  are  much  improved.  Each  consists  of  two  independent  discs,  and 
each  takes  one  cobweb,  and  is  so  constructed  that  each  web  can  be  put  vertical  or  horizontal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope  also,  independently  of  the  other.  They 
are  very  simple  in  construction,  and  cheap  to  make,  there  being  no  dovetails. 

An  excellent  contrivance,  shown  in  the  small  engraving,  is  used  for  illuminating  the 


webs.  For  this  purpose  a small  glass  or  other  bead  or  sphere  is  placed  about  | in.  beyond 
the  object  glass,  and  just  within  its  edge ; a light  thrown  on  any  point  of  the  near  hemi- 
sphere of  it  gives  a mild  faint  light  down  the  telescope.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  head  or  sphere  is  very  easily  lighted  up.  As  long  as  the  light  falls  on  the  near 
hemisphere  a ray  is  sure  to  be  sent  down  upon  the  eyepiece.  In  this  sort  of  instrument, 
which  is  not  so  much  an  altitude  and  azimuth  as  a theodolite,  this  method  of  lighting  the 
web — very  easy  to  manage,  very  pleasant  in  its  action,  and  very  efficient  in  affording  the 
means  of  varying  the  intensity  of  the  light  (a  point  of  no  little  value) — isbetter  adapted  than 
the  means  applied  to  a transit  or  other  large  instrument,  which  could  hardly  be  applied  at  all 
without  clumsiness.  The  bead  or  sphere  is  held  on  a curved  wire,  and  in  a cork-lined  tube 
attached  to  a collar  that  fits  over  the  objeot  end  on  the  cap  seat. 

The  object  glasses  are  put  in  their  cells  backwards ; or,  rather,  the  thin  brass  edge 
that  is  burnished  over  the  glass  is  outside  instead  of  inside.  This  allows  the  glass  surface  to 
project  beyond  the  brass  cell,  so  that  the  rain  and  dust  can  be  wiped  off  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  scratching ; and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 
rain  and  dust  off  the  common  deep-seated  glasses  is  wholly  avoided.  The  deep  seats  do  not 
at  all  shade  the  glasses,  and  the  more  a glass  is  wiped  the  more  it  is  scratched.  The  object- 
glasses  are  cemented  with  Canada  balsam,  and  white-leaded  into  the  ceils,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  moving  in  their  seats,  whereby  the  whole  adjustment  of  the  instrument 
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would  be  deranged.  The  eye-pieces  are  mounted  in  the  tame  way,  but  have,  in  addition, 
short  tubee  projecting  from  the  mountings,  in  which  tubes  corks  are  lightly  placed  to  keep 
out  rain.  The  eye-piece  block — that  whioh  stops  the  end  of  the  telesoope  barrel — pulls  out, 
and  the  cobwebs  and  diaphragms  are  thus  exposed. 

Haring  thus  described  the  sereral  principal  improrements  in  the  instrument  itself,  we 
may  further  mention  that  an  improred  method  of  mounting  it  upon  its  legs  has  also  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Metford.  We  will  not  here  desoribe  the  defects  of  the  present  joint,  in 
which  no  suitable  means  are  prorided  for  counteracting  the  injurious  elfects  of  wear,  but 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  that  Mr.  Metford  has  used  the  joint  applied  by  Mr. 
Froude  to  his  levels;  this  joint  resembles  an  inverted  mortar,  into  which  the  legs  are 
screwed.  The  details  have,  however,  been  improved  by  Mr.  Metford. 

The  instrument  is  packed  thus;  a square  board  has  formed  in  it  three  holes,  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  levelling  screws  lie  ; and  three  nuts,  sunk  flush  into  the  board  on  its  under 
side,  fix  the  instrument  to  the  board.  The  board  slides  into  a box,  tapered  vertically,  and 
is  secured  by  running  in  a groove.  The  door  of  the  box  is  then  shut  and  the  board  and 
instrument  are  firmly  fixed.  There  is  above  the  instrument  a shelf  on  which  the  ball 
Tefleetor,  table  of  errors,  &c.,  may  be  placed.  The  bob  is  attached  to  the  cover.  A 
leather  strap  runs  round  the  box,  and  oarries  between  its  ends  a handle  of  wood,  turned  to 
fit  the  hand.  By  this  handle  the  whole  is  conveniently  carried. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  any  considerable  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  theodolite  would 
be  very  objectionable.  No  objection  on  this  ground  oan,  however,  be  brought  against  the 
improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Metford ; on  the  contrary,  a positive  reduction  of  weight, 
of  at  least  ten  per  oent,  results  from  their  adoption.  A careful  comparison  of  the  weights  of 
the  common  instruments  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  statement. 

We  have  now  shown  that  Mr.  Metford  has  produced  an  instrument  which  possesses  a 
capability  of  horizontal  motion — great  steadiness  in  use — great  range  of  vertical  circle — 
small  comparative  weight,  and  numerous  other  advantages ; and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it 
is  of  a very  light  and  symmetrical  appearance,  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving  on  the 
front  page,)  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  " top-heaviness  ” which  is  usual  in  the  common 
instruments.  We  think,  therefore,  the  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Metford’s  invention  ex- 
pressed at  the  outset  of  our  remarks  will  be  fully  shared  by  our  readers.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  add,  that  the  maker  of  the  instrument  submitted  to  our  inspection,  is  Mr.  T.  D. 
King,  of  Bristol,  a very  skilful  philosophical  instrument  maker,  to  whom  Mr.  Metford  ex- 
presses himself  indebted  for  several  useful  suggestions  made  while  carrying  the  fore- 
going improvements  into  effect,  and  whose  work  is  of  the  highest  class,  and  does  him  the 
greatest  credit. 


TATLOCK  AND  HOSTAGE'S  RAILWAY  CHAIRS. 


Messrs.  Tatlock  and  Hostage,  of 
Chester,  have  taken  steps  to  obtain  a patent 
for  an  improved  railway  chair,  which  is  to 
be  called  a “ slide  and  tongue  chair." 

Fig.  1,  of  the  accompanying  engravings, 

Fig.  2.  Fig. 


is  an  elevation  of  the  improved  chair  when 
fixed ; the  dotted  lines  show  the  slide- 
tongue  and  cotter ; fig.  2,  is  a view  of  the 
fixed  part  of  the  chair ; fig.  3,  is  a view  of 
the  slide  and  tongue  part  of  the  chair  ; and 
3.  Fig.  4. 


fig.  4,  is  an  end  view  of  the  chair,  showing 
the  mode  of  cottering,  &c.  The  fixed  part, 
fig.  2,  is  cast  with  a seat  for  the  rail,  and  a 
cheek  or  solid  abutment  to  fit  the  outside. 
In  laying,  this  is  fastened  to  the  sleeper,  in 


the  first  instance,  by  the  spike,  a,  fig.  1. 
The  immediate  seat  of  the  rail  or  rails,  b,  b, 
is  elevated  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  lower  plate,  e,  of  the  chair.  There  is  a 
space  or  opening,  d,  in  the  centre  of  thU 
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seat,  and  extending  under  the  fixed  cheek,  e, 
for  the  admission  of  the  tongue  in  the  other 
part  of  the  chair,  /,  fig.  3,  which  space  is 
about  two  inches  wide,  by  one  inch  deep. 
The  slide  portion  of  the  chair,  fig.  8,  is  also 
formed  with  a cheek,  g,  to  fit  the  rail,  and 
furnished  with  a projecting  tongue,  /,  to  fit 
the  space,  d,  described  in  the  other  portion 
of  the  chair,  and  extending  so  far  beyond 
the  outside  of  the  cheek  in  the  fixed  part,  as 
to  admit  a wedge  or  cotter  of  wrought  iron, 
h,  fig.  *,  to  be  driven  down  vertically 
through  a slot  both  in  the  tongue  and  bot- 
tom of  the  chair,  and  some  distance  into  the 
Fig.  1. 


wooden  sleeper  ; the  position  of  the  two  slot 
holes  being  such  as  to  allow  the  wedge  to 
draw  the  whole  up  tight.  The  usual  spike, 
f,  fig.  1,  then  secures  the  slide  and  bottom 
plate  to  the  sleeper  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
A thin  piece  of  felt,  x,  fig.  1,  will  remedy 
any  slight  inequalities  in  the  ironwork. 
The  “tilt”  of  the  rail  to  meet  the  wheel- 
tyre  may  either  be  provided  for  in  the  chair 
or  by  adzing  the  sleeper. 

The  tongue  of  the  slide  piece  can  be 
made  slightly  bevilled  outwards  at  the  bot- 
tom and  its  socket  in  the  fixed  piece  to  cor- 
respond, by  which  means  greater  steadiness 
will  be  imparted  to  the  chair,  and  roughness 
in  the  castings  will  be  of  less  consequence. 
The  cotter  is  secured  from  rising,  either  by 
a split  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cotter  itself, 
or  by  a small  spring  welded  into  it,  which 
split  or  spring  falls  into  a rack  on  one  side 
of  the  cotter  (see  plan).  But  this  plan  of 
securing  the  cotter  is  not  considered  at 
all  necessary,  as,  from  the  very  slight  taper 
of  the  cotter,  and  its  being  driven  some  dis- 
tance into  the  sleeper,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  it  ever  to  work  loose  — especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  ail  strain 
is  taken  off  the  cotter  by  the  spike,  i,  which 
is  driven  through  the  two  pieces  of  the  chair. 

The  weight  of  these  chairs  exceeds  that 
of  the  ordinary  joint  chairs  by  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  for  intermediates  the  chair  can 
be  reduced  so  as  to  bear  a similar  propor- 
tion to  the  present  intermediate  chair. 

The  inventors  give  the  following  as  a 
summary  of  the  advantages  supposed  to 
result  from  the  employment  of  their  im- 
proved chair; 


“ 1st.  The  temporary  and  imperfect  expe- 
dient of  wooden  keys  with  its  constantly 
recurring  expense,  is  for  ever  avoided. 

“ 2nd.  It  is  impossible  for  the  rails  to 
rise  in  the  seat ; the  unyielding  iron  con- 
stantly pressing  on  the  lower  flange  of  the 
rails,  preventing  it.  Neither  can  there  be 
any  lateral  motion,  and  a thin  layer  of  felt 
is  at  any  time  a simple,  inexpensive,  and 
perfectly  efficient  mode  of  remedying  any 
defects  in  the  ironwork. 

3rd.  While  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  held 
together  as  firmly  as  in  a vice,  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  longitudinal  expansion ; a 
disadvantage  experienced  in  every  method 
where  the  rails  are  rigidly  tied  together. 

“ The  primary  object  of  this  invention," 
they  say,  “ is  for  the  joint-bearings  and 
fastenings,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  for 
intermediates.  By  the  method  of  fishing 
(although  a good  and  secure  joint  is  made 
in  the  first  instance,)  yet  the  constant  wear 
and  vibration  of  the  traffic  cause  an  en- 
largement in  the  holes  in  a few  years, 
which  necessitates  redrilling  the  rails  and 
aide-plates — new  bolts — in  fact,  almost  a 
renewal  of  the  whole  workmanship  at  great 
expense.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the 
patent  slide  and  tongue-joint  chair  will 
prove  at  least  as  effective  as  the  fish  plan, 
while  it  is  about  a quarter  the  first  cost,  and 
can  never  afterwards  require  other  attention 
than  perhaps  a slight  blow  on  the  head  of 
the  cotter,  And  as  regards  intermediate 
chairs ; — for  all  new  work  the  cost  of 
adopting  this  patent  would  be  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  forms  of  chairs  fitted 
with  the  wooden  key ; whilst  the  saving  in 
maintenance  would  be  considerable.  In- 
deed, the  wooden  key  plan  must  always  be 
regarded  as  temporary,  and  the  permanent 
ways  of  the  kingdom  will  not  be  complete 
until  they  are  fitted  with  a permanent  sub- 
stitute.” 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EXPLOSIONS  OP 
STEAM  BOILEBS  ; 

AND  MR.  W.  K.  R.  HALL'S  METHOD  OF 
PREVENTING  THEM.* 

The  diteutsion  on  the  above  subject 
reported  in  our  last  number  was  renewed 
at  the  following  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  wa*  continued 
throughout  the  evening. 

A new  form  of  boiler  was  exhibited,  and 
described  as  having  been  recently  erected 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Humphrys,  Ten- 
nant, , and  Dykes;  the  fire-box,  of  3 feet 


* A description  of  this  Invention,  fuller  and 
more  elaborately  illustrated  than  that  given  In  the 
article  on  this  subject  In  our  last  week’s  No. 
follows  this  article. 
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diameter,  was  composed  of  a series  of 
flanged  rings  of  Low-moor  iron,  fastened 
togetiier  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  rivets 
should  be  surrounded  by  water,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire.  The 
depth  of  water  over  the  fire-box  would  be 
double  that  over  '.the  small  iron  flues,  or 
tubes,  which  were  3 inches  diameter.  No 
double  thickness  of  plate  was  allowed  any- 
where. It  was  intended  to  supply  steam  of 
70  lbs.  per  inch,  and  it  had  been  loaded  up 
to  120  lbs.  per  inch.  The  shell  was  much 
stronger  than  that  of  one  of  the  Great 
“Western  locomotives,  and  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  steam  might  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  without  danger. 

Several  instances  were  given  of  explo- 
sions of  locomotive  boilers  presenting  many 
apparent  peculiarities,  which  were,  however, 
all  referable  to  natural  causes ; in  some 
cases  a series  of  very  peculiar  circular  holes, 
and  in  others  grooves  were  found,  extending 
all  round  the  interior  of  the  shell  near  the 
rivets.  The  boilers  had  failed  below  the 
part  where  they  were  weakened  by  the 
bending  over,  probably  a little  too  sharply, 
of  the  plates. 

When  it  was  remembered  that  the  explo- 
sion of  a boiler,  under  a pressure  of  140  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  was  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  a 10-inch  gun,  the  effects  of  such  an 
occurrence  were  not  surprising. 

In  the  cotton  mills,  the  speeds  of  the 
machinery  were  increased,  whilst  the  boil- 
lers  became  weakqj  from  wear.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  acci  - 
dents  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 
When  steam  ceased  to  act  merely  by  pres- 
sure and  began  to  exercise  momentum,  pe- 
culiar effects  must  be  anticipated  j but  they 
might  be  all  traced  to  general  rather  than 
to  occult  causes. 

It  was  stated  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  instances  of  explosions  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franjtlin  Institute,  were  from 
boilers  with  under-firing ; and  they  were 
generally  considered  in  the  United  States  as 
less  secure  than  those  with  internal  fire- 
flues. 

It  was  stated,  relative  to  the  explosion  at 
Sheffield,  that  it  was  proved  there  had  been 
a sufficiency  of  water  over  the  tube,  and  yet 
that  one  portion  of  it  must  have  been  red- 
hot  ; at  least  such  was  the  appearance  exhi- 
bited. It  was  contended  that  the  effect  of 
heaping  up  the  water  from  the  action  of  the 
side-plates  was  not  nearly  so  probable  as  the 
repulsive  action  of  the  top  of  the  flue  pre- 
viously contended  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  action  was  more  probable  and  natural. 
Also  that  if,  as  had  been  stated,  the  water 
below  the  flue  was  unduly  cooled  at  that 
part,  the  steam  would  be  weak  and  deficient 
in  quantity.  It  was  reiterated,  that  if  a 


boiler  was  of  due  strength,  properly  set,  and 
carefully  attended  to,  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  explosion  until  the  plates  were  too 
much  weakened  by  wear  and  tear.  With  all 
boilers  Mr.  Hall's  apparatus  would  be  a 
valuable  adjunct,  and  in  no  case  could  it 
be  prejudicial. 

The  double-flue  Cornish  boiler  was  men- 
tioned as  being  preferable  to  the  single 
firing-flue ; the  surface  exposed  was  more 
extensive,  and  the  construction  was  stronger, 
the  depth  of  water  above  the  flues  was 
greater,  and  firing  could  be  alternate.  All 
these  were  admitted  advantages. 

It  was  reiterated  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  spheroidal  theory — 
to  the  decomposition  of  water — or  to  any 
highly  scientific  arguments,  and  much  less 
to  mysterious  or  occult  causes  for  the  rea- 
sons of  explosions.  Careful  investigation 
would  in  general  point  sufficiently  clearly  to 
them  when  thereasons  were  fairly  sought  for. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  observed  cases  of 
corrosion  of  the  plates  of  boilers  might  be  re- 
ferred to  galvanic  agency,  and  instances  were 
given  of  such  effects  being  produced, when  the 
bilge  water  was  taken  up  by  the  feed-pumps 
and  injected  into  the  boilers.  The  sections 
of  metal  torn  asunder  frequently  presented 
proof  of  an  instantaneous  generation  of  ex- 
plosive power,  whether  produced  by  over- 
heated plates,  or  any  other  cause ; and  as 
the  method  of  discharging  the  water  and 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  would  appear  to 
be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing 
danger,  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  em- 
ploy so  simple  a precaution  as  that  afforded 
by  Mr.  Hall’s  apparatus. 

The  opinion  as  to  the  little  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  self-acting  apparatus,  in  gene- 
ral, was  agreed  with;  but  it  was  submitted 
that  the  self-acting  looms,  and  other  ma- 
chines of  that  class,  and  the  automatic  action 
of  the  excentric  upon  valve  gear  and  other 
similar  arrangements,  would  warrant  devia- 
tion from  the  rule,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, among  which  it  was  claimed  to 
place  that  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of 
the  water  and  steam  from  the  boiler,  in  case 
of  a dangerous  degree  of  pressure  being  at- 
tained. 

The  experiments  of  Watt  and  Southern 
were  alluded  to,  as  demonstrating  that  the 
latent  heat  of  steam,  at  high  temperatures, 
was  progressively  converted  into  thermome- 
tric heat,  and  the  injection  of  water  into 
surcharged  steam  would  occasion  a propor- 
tionate increase  of  pressure.  A careful  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  would  probably 
confirm  the  alleged  result  of  the  experiments 
undertaken  for  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  of  New 
York,  which  appeared  to  be,  that  a saving 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  fuel  might  be  made 
by  the  use  of  surcharged  steam. 
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The  decomposition  of  water  on  heated 
plates,  although  admitted  to  be  an  interest- 
ing chemical  study,  was  now  generally  re- 
jected as  a practical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  explosion  ; and  as  to  the  spheroidal 
theory,  any  such  pressure  of  steam  as  must 
exist  within  a boiler,  would  practically  force 
the  water  into  absolute  contact  with  the 
heated  surface,  and  would  not  permit  the 
globules  to  be  suspended  amidst  the  film  of 
steam,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  an 
open  crucible,  or  on  a plain  heated  plate. 
Therefore  that  theory  must  almost  be  aban- 
doned in  practice. 

The  causes  of  explosions  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  difficult  of  discovery, 
but  careful  investigation  generally  brought 
to  light  evidence  of  some  condition  of  the 
boiler  tinder  which  an  accident  would  be 
inevitable.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
facts  was  great,  after  the  occurrence  of  ex- 
plosions, but  there  were  few  cases  which  did 
not  exhibit  undue  weakness  in  some  parts 
of  the  boiler,  or  undue  steam  pressure,  with- 
out adequate  means  of  affording  relief. 

In  the  case  of  the  explosion  of  the  locomo- 
tive boiler  which  had  been  mentioned,  it  was 
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well  ascertained  that  the  oross  stays  upon  the 
firebox  top  were  rather  too  short,  and  thus 
bad  their  bearing  inside,  instead  of  upon  the 
exterior  periphery.  Explosions  might  be 
generally  attributed  to  equally  simple  causes, 
and  it  was  impressed  on  the  meeting  to  seek 
for  them,  rather  than  to  raise  theories  upon 
some  occult  causes,  the  existence  of  which 
was  very  problematical. 

Mr.  Hall's  apparatus  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  applied  to  all  boilers,  but  it 
would  be  more  useful  if,  at  an  invariable 
adjunct,  it  could  take  with  it  a careful  in- 
telligent fireman,  without  which  no  boiler 
could  be  considered  safe. 

[If  the  word  “elsewhere”  is  intro- 
duced in  the  9th  line  of  the  second  column, 
on  page  251  of  our  last  Number,  the  sen- 
tence of  which  it  forms  a part,  and  which  is 
now  likely  to  produce  a false  impression, 
will  be  rendered  clearer ; the  object  of  the 
speaker  being  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
Cornish  boilers,  which  have  the  fire-places 
within  the  flues,  are  more  properly  con- 
structed in  other  respects  than  most  other 
boilers  which  have  the  fire-places  similarly 
placed.] 


HALL'S  SAFETY-APPARATUS  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


In  order  that  our  readers  may  possess  a 
more  complete  account  of  Mr.  Hall’s  inven- 
tion than  was  contained  in  his  paper,  pub- 
Fig.  1. 


lished  in  our  last  week’s  uumber,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  description  and  illus- 
trations : — 

Fig.  2 


The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  discharge 
the  water  and  steam  from  a boiler,  when,  by 
negligence  or  otherwise,  the  surface  of  the 


water  has  fallen  to  a dangerous  exten  t,  and 
allowed  the  boiler  to  become  overheated; 
and  the  invention  consists  of  a valve  com- 
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municating  with  the  water  and  retained  in 
its  aeat  and  kept  doted  by  a float  and 
weight,  and  by  a rod  soldered  at  one  or 
more  points  to  the  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler. 

When  the  surface  of  the  water  has  fallen 
below  the  flues,  the  valve  it  released  by  the 
working  of  the  float,  or  by  the  melting  of  the 
solder  or  fusible  metal  employed  to  detain 
the  rod,  and  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  the  water  and  the  steam  are  then 
blown  from  the  boiler. 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent 
Fig. 3. 


the  valve  and  its  connections.  Fig.  1 is  a 
section  of  an  ordinary  cylindrical  boiler 
with  a single  internal  flue  fitted  with  the 
apparatus.  Fig.  2 is  a side  elevation  of  the 
apparatus  as  applied  in  the  preceding  fig. 
A is  a valve  communicating  with  the  water 
in  the  boiler  by  a pipe ; B,  C,  D,  E is  a rod 
serving  as  a stem  to  the  valve,  A,  made  in 
two  parts  jointed  at  D,  for  convenience  of 
construction,  and  terminating  at  ita  lower 
end,  E,  with  a button  or  flange ; tbe  upper 
end,  C,  of  this  rod  or  valve  stem  is  cut  with 
a screw  thread  and  furnished  with  a nut,  by 
Fig.  5. 


which  the  valve  may  be  secured  tightly  in 
its  seat ; F is  a oup,  bolted  or  otherwise  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  portion  of  the  flue,  in 
Fig.  4. 


which  the  valve  stem,  C,  D,  E,  is  secured 
with  tin  or  any  other  readily-fusible  metal 
alloy  or  other  compound.  When  the  tin  in 

Fig.  7. 


the  cup,  F,  is  melted,  the  valve,  A,  is  opened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  water 


and  steam  discharged  from  the  boiler  through 
the  pipe,  B. 
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The  cup,  F,  should  be  made  of  copper  or 
other  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  first  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  by  the  falling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  in  any  other  position 
whereby  malformation  of  the  boiler  or  other-  i 
wise  the  plates  are  most  likely  to  become 
unprotected,  by  water,  from  the  action  of 
the  fire  ; a washer  of  vulcanized  India-rub- 
ber is  placed  under  the  nut  on  the  valve  stem 
by  which  the  valve  is  secured  to  its  seat  for 
the  purpose  of  compensating  by  its  elasti- 
city for  any  difference  in  the  expansion  of 
the  boiler  and  its  flue;  and  H is  a pipe,  by 
which  the  water  and  steam,  when  discharged 
from  the  boiler,  may  be  employed  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  or  conduct  it  to  any  other  part 
that  tray  be  desired ; the  pipe,  B,  may  also 
be  used  as  the  outside  feed  -pipe  from  the 
force  pump. 

Fig.  3 represents  the  application  of  the 
invention  to  a boiler  with  external  flues. 
Fig.  4 shows  its  arrangement  when  applied 
to  a boiler  with  two  internal  flues.  Figs.  5 
and  G show  a form  of  the  cup,  F,  for  holding 
the  fusible  metal  with  which  the  valve  rod  is 
secured  in  a manner  different  from  that 
shown  in  figs.  1 and  2.  Fig.  7 is  a modifi- 
cation of  the  joint,  D,  in  the  valve  rod, 

C,  D,  E,  by  which  the  inequalities  of  expan- 
sion may  be  compensated  for  by  the  elasti- 
city of  .he  joint  pin,  independent  of  the  ring 
of  vulcanized  India-rubber  represented  in 
fig.  I-  The  same  purpose  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  helical 
spring. 

« 

ON  THE  THERMAL  EFFECTS  OF 
FLUIDS  IN  MOTION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  THOMSON,  F.R.S.,  AND 
1.  P.  JOULE,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.* 

A very  great  depression  of  temperature 
has  been  remarked  by  some  observers  when 
steam  of  high  pressure  issues  from  a small 
orifice  into  the  open  air.  After  the  experi- 
ments we  have  made  on  the  rush  of  air  in 
similar  circumstances,  itcould  not  be  doubted 
that  a great  elevation  of  temperature  of  the 
issuing  steam  might  be  observed  as  well  as 
the  great  depression  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  only  result.  The  method  to  obtain  the 
entire  thermal  effect  is  obviously  that  which 
we  have  already  employed  in  our  experi- 
ments on  permanently  elastic  fluids,  viz.,  to 
transmit  the  steam  through  a porous  ma- 
terul,  and  to  ascertain  its  temperature  as  it 
enters  into  and  issues  from  the  resisting 
medium.  We  have  made  a preliminary 
experiment  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  place  on  record  before 


* Abstract  of  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society. 


proceeding  to  obtain  more  exact  numerical 
results. 

A short  pipe,  an  inch  and  a half  diameter, 
was  screwed  into  an  elbow  pipe  inserted  into 
the  top  of  a high  pressure  steam  boiler.  A 
cotton  plug  placed  in  the  short  pipe  had  a 
fine  wire  of  platina  passed  through  it,  the 
ends  of  which  were  connected  with  iron 
wires  passing  away  to  a sensitive  galvan- 
ometer. The  deflection  due  to  a given 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  same  me- 
tallic junctions  having  been  previously 
ascertained,  we  were  able  to  estimate  the 
difference  of  temperature  of  the  steam  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  plug.  The  result 
of  several  experiments  showed  that  for  each 
pound  of  pressure  by  which  the  steam  on 
the  pressure  side  exceeded  that  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  exit  side  there  was  a 
cooling  effect  of  0‘2  per  cent.  The  steam, 
therefore,  issued  at  a temperature  above 
100°  per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  dry; 
showing  the  correctness  of  the  view  which 
we  brought  forward  some  years  ago  * as  to 
the  non-scalding  property  of  steam  issuing 
from  a high-pressure  boiler. 

TOPHAM’S  APPARATUS  FOR  PRE- 
VENTING STEAM-BOILER  IN- 
CRUSTATIONS. 

Mr.  E.  Topham,  of  Nottingham,  has 
patented  an  apparatus  for  clearing  out  the 
sediment  from  the  water  in  steam-boilers, 
and  preventing  incrustations  from  forming 
in  them.  'This  invention  consists  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  interior  of  steam-boilers,  and  at 
or  near  the  bottom  and  angles  thereof,  cer- 
tain apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  and  drawing  off  the  water  in  the 
boiler  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent  incrust- 
ation occasioned  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
sediment  contained  in  the  water  to  the 
boiler.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a shallow 
scraper,  fitting  loosely  within  the  'boiler, 
and  having  one,  two,  or  more  rods  attached 
thereto  for  actuating  the  same  from  the  out- 
side of  the  boiler,  these  rods  passing 
through  glands  or  6tuffing-boxes  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  by  which  they  are  kept 
water-tight  whilst  in  action.  At  the  back 
end  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  there  is  an 
opening,  beneath  which  is  aflixed  a pipe  for 
carrying  off  the  sediment  which  has  been 
precipitated  from  the  water  in  the  boiler 
during  the  day,  the  discharge  of  the  sedi- 
ment being  effected  by  the  attendant 
moving  the  before-mentioned  scraper  to 
and  fro,  by  means  of  a suitable  handle  or 
wheels  affixed  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  rods 
to  which  the  scraper  is  attached  ; or,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  scrapers  may  be  actuated  at 
stated  intervals  of  time  by  a steam-engine 

* See  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson  to  Mr.  Joule, 
published  in  the  Phitoiophieal  Magazine. 
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As,  however,  the  frequency  with  which  the 
scraper  is  required  to  be  used  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  water,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  work- 
man in  charge  of  the  boiler  to  use  it  as 
often  as  he  finds  it  necessary ; for  general 
purposes  about  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  found  sufficient. 


FINCH'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DIS- 
CHARGING MATERIALS  FROM 

WAGGONS. 

In  tipping  railway,  tramway,  and  other 
waggons,  an  apparatus  has  sometimes  been 
used  which  consists  of  a frame,  on  to  which 
the  waggon  is  run.  On  the  under  edges  of 
the  sides  of  this  frame  are  formed  curved 
surfaces  or  rockers,  on  which  the  frame 
rocks  sufficiently  to  tip  the  contents  out  of 
the  waggon,  and  the  rockers  are  so  arranged 
that  when  the  full  waggon  is  run  on  to  the 
frame  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  outside  the 
bearing  points  of  the  rockers,  and  therefore 
the  tip  takes  place  ; but,  when  the  waggon 
becomes  empty,  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  so  changed  that  the  frame  and 
waggon  return  to  their  first  position. 

Sir.  Finch,  of  Chepstow,  has  recently 
improved  upon  this  arrangement  by  an  in- 
vention which  consists  in  applying  breaks 
to  frames  of  this  description,  so  that  the 
waggon  may  be  held  in  place  when  tipping, 
or  be  prevented  at  will  from  tipping ; and, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  violent  action  on  the  re- 
turn and  delivery  of  the  empty  waggon  ; 
and  also  in  using  detached  rockers,  that  is 
to  say,  rockers  not  forming  one  piece  with 
the  side  frames.  These  detached  rockers 
are  fixed  by  bolts  and  nut9  to  the  side  frames 
in  such  manner  that  the  position  of  the 
rocker  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  of 
the  waggon  to  be  tipped. 


STEVENS’  IMPROVED  STEAM- 
BOILERS. 

Mr.  J.  Lee  Stevens,  the  patentee  of  the 
smokeless  furnaces  bearing  that  name,  has 
recently  obtained  a patent  for  an  improved 
combination  of  the  parts  of  a steam-boiler, 
by  which  atmospheric  air  is  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageously applied  and  combined  with 
the  products  of  combustion  than  heretofore. 
For  this  purpose,  in  constructing  a steam- 
boiler,  there  is  formed  a water-space  above 
the  furnace  or  furnaces,  and  above  this 
water-space  a return  flue  or  flues,  through 
which  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
furnace  or  furnaces  pass  to  a chamber, 
which  may  be  called  the  igniting-box. 
From  this  chamber  or  igniting-box  the 
tubular  flues  pass  to  a chamber-flue  or  up- 
take at  the  opposite  end  of  the  boiler.  In 
the  front  of  the  igniting- chamber  is  an 
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opening,  which  is  covered  by  a double  door 
or  cover,  provided  with  numerous  holes  or 
passages,  through  which  streams  of  air  pass 
to  the  igniting-chamber,  and  mix  with  the 
products  of  combustion  before  they  pass  to 
or  through  the  tubular  flues.  At  the  back 
there  is  a door  lined  with  fire-brick  ; hence 
the  tubular  flues  are  accessible  at  both  ends, 
and  may  be  readily  cleaned. 

AN  IMPROVED  CHEAP  OIL  LAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I beg  to  submit  to  you  the  accom- 
panying description  of  a cheap  oil  lamp, 
a is  an  oil  lamp  to  fit  into  a candlestick,  &c. ; 
b a hollow  argand  tube  j c two  or  three 
openings  in  stem  to  supply  air  to  tube ; 
d small  tube  to  carry  the  cotton  to  work  up 
and  down  the  argand  tube,  by  means  of  the 
wire  of  which,  when  passed  through  the 
ring,  e,  and  turned  round  by  the  revolving 
top,  g,  it  draws  it  up  by  means  of  the  spiral 
groove  in  the  argand  tube,  raising  the  cotton 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  a pin  inside 


the  lube,  d,  to  work  in  the  spiral  groove, 
4;  e is  a ring  fixed  to  cotton  tube  for  the 
wire,  f,  to  work  up  and  down  in  loosely ; 
/ a wire  fixed  to  moveable  top;  g a 
moveable  top  to  turn  round  with  firmnesi  on 
the  lamp  ; h a cotton  to  fit  loosely  over 
tube,  6 ; « a stick  to  fix  the  cotton  on  its 
tube. 

I find  if  the  cotton  is  put  over  the  argmd 
tube,  4,  so  as  to  fit  easily,  it  may  be  drswn 
up  without  much  difficulty  by  a pair  of 
scissors  or  tweezers  made  to  grasp  it ; but 
as  the  addition  of  the  spiral  and  wire  c»n- 
not  add  much  to  the  expense,  I think  it 
would  make  it  much  easier  to  trim. 

I shall,  however,  be  very  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  suggest  a 
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cheaper  and  simpler  means  to  raise  the  j 
cotton,  as  my  object  in  forwarding  the  | 
annexed  diagram  for  your  inspection,  and 
(if  you  think  it  suitable)  for  insertion  in 
your  Magazine,  is  to  induce  a practical 
lamp  maker  to  endeavour  to  improve  those 
disagreeable  things  with  flat  wicks,  called 
“ lamps  for  the  million,”  which  smoke  so 
much  that  they  are  offensive,  unwholesome, 
and  unfit  for  the  poor  to  use  in  a room. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

E.  Garnes. 

Jteauvoir-town,  Kingsland,  March  10,  1856. 

P.S.  A small  lamp  glass,  four  or  five 
inches  long  over  it,  leaving  a space  of  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom, 
will  give  a brilliant  light. 

THE  SMOKE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
Mr.  Brandram’s  answer*  does  not,  I ap- 
prehend, in  any  measure  remove  the  argu- 
ment from  the  position  in  which  I at  first 
placed  it,  and  in  which  it  must  remain  while 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination  are  un- 
altered. That  the  visible  nuisance  common 
to  factory  chimneys  can  be  removed  by  the 
plan  Mr.  Brandram  mentions  I have  not 
denied;  the  only  query  remaining  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  is  “ economy  of  fuel.’  ’ 
I stated  in  my  last,  when  referring  to  the 
“^double  fire  question,”  **  They  do  not  inform 
us  at  the  same  time  whether  this  is  econo- 
mically effected,  whether  the  quantity  of  work 
yielded  by  a given  weight  of  coal  is  what  may 
be  considered  efficient,  or  whether  indeed  the 
use  of  double  fires  is  attended  with  a greater 
or  less  consumption  of  fuel.”  The  reply 
of  Mr.  Brandram  only  refers  us  back  to  a 
former  letter  of  his,  wherein  he  states  the 
saving  over  the  original  plan  of  ordinary 
fires,  by  the  use  of  double  furnaces,  is  twelve 
per  cent.  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Brandram 
stated  that  boilers  calculated  to  work  at  50 
or  60  lbs.  pressure  per  sqaure  inch  with 
smoke,  could  only  produce  steam  of  40 
or  45  without  smoking.  Now  the  former 
smoky  condition  is  the  original ; and  here 
at  once  is  a considerable  loss  consequent  on 
the  smoke  removal ; but  perhaps  Mr.  Brand- 
ram’s estimate  of  12  per  cent,  is  from  the 
original  working  condition  of  the  fire  with 
smoke,  and  their  now  present  condition 
without  smoke,  the  same  effective  power 
being  given  out  The  12  per  cent  still 
leaves  a considerable  quantity  of  fuel  un- 
accounted for.  It  is  taken,  and  not  with  a 
large  amount  of  exaggeration,  that  if  a ton 
of  coals  be  consumed  in  an  ordinary  furnace 
in  an  ordinary  way,  at  least  one-fourth 
(some  state)  one-third  escapes  hy  the  chim- 
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ney ; taking  the  lowest  estimate,  this  would 
be  23  per  cent,  loss  of  effective  fuel,  and 
the  double  furnace  plan  has,  in  a slight 
measure,  remedied  this.  But  if  perfect  com- 
bustion is  effected,  what  becomes  of  the  re- 
maining 1 It  does  not  escape  visibly,  or  it 
would  be  seen.  That  it  does  escape  is  cer- 
tain, and  in  the  manner  and  condition  we 
have  already  stated.  There  is  one  other 
fact  in  connection  with  “ double  furnaces,” 
at  least  proved  most  fatally  unfit  in  one 
instance;  I refer  to  Messrs.  Hall  and  Boyd's 
unfortunate  catastrophe,  wherein  tlieif  use  of 
an  internal  fire-place,  or  “ tubular  boilers” 
cannot  be  persevered  in  without  running 
considerable  danger  and  risk  of  explosion. 
This  may  notbe  the  case  with  Mr.Brandram’s 
contrivances,  but  it  is  well  that  all  points 
should  be  perfectly  understood.  I am  cor- 
rected in  my  relation  of  the  operation 
of  smoke  prevention , not  consumption,  at 
Cubitt's  works  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
mere  creeping  in  of  the  word  “ over,”  in- 
stead of  “ through,”  is  not  a mistaken  no- 
tion, but  a typographical  error,  which  could 
not,  nor  does  it  alter  the  principal  sense  in 
any  manner:  the  plan,  as  stated  by  me  at 
Cubitt’s,  is  the  cooling  down  the  heated  gases 
and  the  consequent  deposition  of  the  soot 
mechanically  suspended.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, as  I have  found  by  experience,  to 
make  an  ordinary  furnace  and  boiler  give 
out  the  full  effective  work  without  smoke,  as 
was  supposed  impossible  by  Mr.  Brandram ; 
having  fitted  an  apparatus  to  a boiler  of  55 
or  CO  horse  power,  as  the  London  Zinc  Mills, 
City-road,  and  that  after  several  other  plans 
had  been  ineffectually  attempted ; I have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  informed  that  it  an- 
swers its  purpose  admirably,  that  steam  is 
generated  more  quickly,  fuel  much  econo- 
mized, and  without  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience as  regards  “ smoke.”  This,  I would 
also  remark,  is  not  consequent  upon  the  in- 
terposition of  Welsh  or  anthracite  coals,  as 
in  one  instance,  upon  visiting  to  inspect  a 
patented  apparatus,  I found  was  the  case.  I 
did  hope  to  have  concluded  my  former  arti- 
cle this  week,  but  feel  called  upon  to  make 
a reply  to  the  letter  I am  now  noticing,  and 
must  again  therefore  ask  a continuance  of 
your  repeated  kindness. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  The  Inventor  op 
Gardner’s  Patent  Smoke  Consumer. 

HYDRAULIC  INQUIRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your 
inserting  the  following  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient. “H  is  a stone  reservoir  of  water, 
and  HJT  the  direction  of  a pipe  9,660 
feet  long,  which  is  laid  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  gradually  declines  in  ele- 
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vation  from  H to  T.  The  diameter  of  the 
pipe  from  H to  J,  a distance  of  2,827  feet, 
is  9 inches  ; whilst  the  diameter  from  J to 
T is  10  inches,  and  the  difference  in  level 
between  H and  T is  188  feet.  Now  it  is 
found  advisable  to  take  a small  supply  of 


water  to  a reservoir  at  R,  the  distance,  J R, 
being  8,910  feetj  the  difference  of  level 
between  H and  R is  100  feet,  and  between 
H and  J 98  feet.  The  pipe,  H T,  after  ar- 
riving at  T,  has  to  supply,  by  means  of 
branch  pipes,  a district  1J  miles  in  dia- 
meter, varying  in  elevation  from  53  feet 
below  to  173  feet  above  the  point  T.  It  is 
required  to  ascertain  whether  such  a pipe 
as  H J T can  be  tapped  at  all  without  af- 
fecting its  distributing  powers;  and  if  it 
can,  to  what  extent  may  it  be  tapped  at  the 
point  J.” 

Hoping  that  some  of  your  able  practical 
correspondents  will  furnish  an  early  reply, 
I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  E.  B. 

Burnley,  March  12th,  1X56. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine . 

Sin, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a few 
observations  respecting  the  muob-disputed 
point,  “ What  is  the  fulcrum  in  the  loco- 
motive engine  ? ” If,  as  one  disputant  says, 
the  rail  is  ike  fulcrum,  then  the  engines  of 
a locomotive  could  not  turn  the  machinery 
when  lifted  off  the  rails,  which  we  know  is 
not  the  case.  Again,  supposing  the  axle  of 
the  driving  wheel  the  fulcrum,  why  should 
not  the  engine  advance  when  raised  from 
the  rails  ? This  being  an  impossibility,  my 
view  of  the  subject  is  this : — The  fulcrum 
through  which  the  power  of  the  cylinders  is 
transmitted  to  the  driving  wheels  is  un- 
doubtedly the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels,  and 
is  the  only  fulcrum  necessary  for  simply 
turning  those  wheels  ; but  when  it  is  required 
not  only  that  the  driving  wheels  should  re- 
volve, but  that  the  whole  machinery  should 
advance,  it  appears  very  clear  to  me  that 
another  fulcrum  is  needed,  and  that  the 
other  ftilcrum  is  the  rail. 

I hope  Mr.  B.  Cheverton  will  give  his 


opinion  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  I am 
sure,  from  his  letter,  it  is  in  principle  the 
same,  only  differently  expressed. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &C., 

J.  H. 

Chester,  March  12,  1856. 


THE  GLASS  DIAL  CLOCK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine . 

Sir, — I recollect,  some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  mechanical  wonders  described  in  your 
useful  pages  was  a singular  time-piece,  ap- 
parently consisting  only  of  a glass  face,  with 
hour  and  minute  hands,  but  without  any 
other  apparent  works  to  give  the  motion  to 
the  hands  than  such  as  might  be  concealed 
in  the  honr  hand. 

Mr.  Malcomb,  the  clever  exposer  of 
wizard  tricks,  &c.,  at  the  Panopticon,  is 
now  exhibiting  one  of  these,  of  a large  size, 
in  his  pleasing  and  instructive  lecture,  in 
that  institution  ; but  he  does  not  explain  its 
construction,  for  commercial  reasons,  I 
suppose.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  object  which 
must  excite  considerable  attention  and 
thought. 

Mr.  Malcomb  draws  the  plate  glass  on 
which  the  dial  face  is  painted  out  of  its 
wooden  supporters,  showing  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  them.  At  this  time  the 
bands  are  not  placed  in  the  centre ; merely  a 
small  hole  is  visible.  He  afterwards  applies 
an  axis,  and  by  a pinching  screw  socket, 
fixes  it  by  means  of  two  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  discs  tight  on  the  glass.  He  then 
first  applies  the  hour  hand,  and  gives  it  a 
twirl  round,  showing  that  it  revolves  freely 
on  the  axis ; and  the  wonder  is  that  it  gra- 
dually settles  itself,  after  several  pendulous 
vibrations,  to  the  exact  hour  of  time.  He 
then  fixes  the  minute  hand,  giving  that  a 
quick  circular  motion,  showing  apparently 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  axis, 
further  than  being  suspended  upon  it,  as, 
after  several  revolutions  and  pendulous  vi- 
brations, the  handle  settles  to  the  minute  ; 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  the  hands 
progress,  keeping  the  proper  time.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a very  clever  piece  of  mechanism. 
There  may  be  clockwork  in  the  table  on 
which  the  dial  stands,  or  in  the  frame;  and 
delicate  invisible  hands  may  run  behind  the 
glass,  so  as  to  give  the  hands  motion ; or 
quicksilver  may  be  cleverly  employed  in  the 
hour  hand,  so  as  to  give  motion  for  a certain 
time. 

Pray,  can  any  of  your  readers  give  any 
explanation  of  this  clock,  or  tell  me  the 
names  of  parties  interested  in  the  same  7 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  . 

A Constant  Reader. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Sleiokt,  T.  An  improved  compound  for 
curing  disorders  <f  the  bowels,  cholera , diarr- 
hoea, and  dysentery.  ■ Patent  dated  August  9, 
1855.  (No.  1806.) 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing 
a medicinal  compound  from  the  following 
materials:  viz.,  the  apple  of  the  pinus  picea, 
or  silver  fir-tree,  which  must  be  pulverized, 
and  have  added  to  it  a certain  quantity 
of  the  essential  oil  of  cassia,  of  peppermint, 
of  cloves  and  of  nutmeg,  or  of  their  equiva- 
lents, dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  To  this 
mixture  tincture  of  opium  diluted  with 
water  is  added,  and  the  compound,  thus 
completed. 

Heaven,  A.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  embroidering  fabrics.  Patent  dated  Au- 
gust 10,  1855.  (No.  1809.) 

This  invention  consists  in  piercing, 
punching,  or  cutting  holes  in  fabrics,  by 
means  of  stilettoes  and  punches  applied  to 
the  ordinary  embroidering  machines,  or  by 
other  means,  previous  to  their  being  em- 
broidered or  sewed  round  their  edges. 

Mickle,  W.  Improvements  in  smelting  or 
producing  iron  from  ore  in  blast  furnaces.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  10,  1855.  (No.  1810.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Lancaster,  W.  H.,  and  J.  Smith.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  if  gas 
for  illuminating,  heating,  and  other  purposes. 
Patent  dated  August  10,  1855.  (No.  1811.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  introduc- 
ing into  an  ordinary  gas  retort  a certain 
quantity  of  charcoal  along  with  the  coal 
therein,  and  in  pouring  water  or  admitting 
steam  into  the  retort  during  the  process  of 
distillation,  by  which  decomposition  of  the 
coal  and  water  is  effected  simultaneously. 

Claim. — The  manufacture  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  its  compounds,  by  the 
simultaneous  decomposition  of  coal  and  of 
water,  with  or  without  charcoal,  in  one  ves- 
sel or  retort. 

Durham,  G.,  and  C.  Wyatt.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  grease  for 
lubricating  the  axles  of  railway  and  other 
carriages,  and  the  journals  of  machinery  ge- 
nerally. Patent  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1812.) 

The  inventors  take  1 ton  of  tallow,  ) a ton 
of  soap,  and  2 cwt.  of  resin  (or  other  quan- 
tities in  like  proportions) ; in  cold  weather 
a less  quantity  of  resin,  say  1 cwt.  will  be 
sufficient.  To  these  ingredients  is  added 
warm  water  in  such  quantity  as  to  reduce 
the  mixture  to  a semi-fluid  state,  or  the 
consistence  of  flour  paste.  The  tallow  and 
soap  may  be  melted  either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, the  water  is  then  added,  and  then  the  ! 


melted  resin,  the  whole  being  subsequently 
| kept  stirred  till  cooL 

Finch,  E.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
discharging  coals,  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials, from  railway,  tramway,  and  other 
waggons.  Patent  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1814.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given  on 
page  276  of  this  number. 

Finch,  E.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
loading  and  unloading  coal  and  other  vessels. 
Patent  dated  August  10,  1855.  (No.  1815.) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  for 
the  above  purpose  two  vertical  levers  or 
beams,  which  turn  on  a horizontal  axis,  and 
carry  between  them  at  one  end  a pulley, 
over  which  the  chain  passes  to  the  load, 
and  this  chain  is  also  connected  with  any 
suitable  mechanism  by  which  sufficient 
power  is  obtained  to  lift  the  load  and  the 
levers  or  beams.  The  latter  carry  between 
them  at  their  other  ends,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  axis,  a counterpoise  sufficiently 
heavy  to  lift  the  longer  arms  of  the  levers  or 
beams,  and  also  to  assist  in  raising  the  load. 
On  the  axis  on  which  the  beams  turn  is 
fixed  a toothed  segment  into  which  an  end- 
less screw  works.  Thus,  by  working  this 
endless  screw  the  load  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  as  the  screw  continues  to  work 
it  swings  between  the  two  levers  or  beams, 
it  having  been  previously  raised  by  the 
tackle  sufficiently  to  clear  the  counterpoise  ; 
the  screw  is  afterwards  worked  until  the  load 
is  over  the  position  into  which  it  is  to  be 
lowered,  and  then  the  lowering  is  effected 
by  the  tackle.  The  inventor  prefers  to 
arrange  the  apparatus  on  a carriage  to  run 
on  a tramway,  and  to  mount  on  the  same 
carriage  a small  steam  engine  to  work  the 
endless  screw,  &c. 

Morin,  A.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  fuel  Patent  dated  August 
10,  1855.  (No.  1816.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
smokeless  fuel  from  small  coal  or  coke 
mixed  with  tar  or  bitumen.  Claim. — Dis- 
tilling off  tar  and  other  matters  from  arti- 
ficial fuel,  by  heating  the  fuel  in  an  iron 
oven,  and  collecting  the  volatilized  matters 
in  a suitable  condenser  in  connection  there- 
with ; also  raising  the  heat  of  such  iron 
oven  after  the  distillation  has  ceased,  or 
nearly  so,  to  char  or  decompose  such  bitu- 
minous matters  as  will  not  distil  over,  and 
which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  fuel. 

Stevens,  J.  L.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boilers.  Patent  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1817.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  276  of  this  number.  Claim. — An 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  steam  boilers 
so  as  to  form  combustion  or  igniting  cham- 
bers or  boxes  in  front  of  the  boilers,  such 
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chambers  being  separated  by  flues  or  tubes 
from  the  furnaces  thereof,  and  supplied  with 
atmospherio  air  to  mis  with  the  products 
of  combustion  within  those  chambers. 

Latour,  P.  and  M.  An  improved  machine 
to  be  used  for  cutting  nails  and  driving  them 
into  the  shoe.  Patent  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1818.) 

The  inventors  describe  certain  arrange- 
ments of  machinery  by  means  of  which  the 
nail  is  both  made  and  driven  into  the  shoe. 

Lageroren,  S.  Improvements  in  paddle- 
wheels.  Patent  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1819.) 

Claims. — 1.  Constructing  paddle-wheels 
so  that  the  paddles  are  made  to  keep  ver- 
tical positions,  or  positions  perpendicular 
to  the  current  of  the  water.  2.  Transmit- 
ting the  same  force  and  speed  to  two  shafts 
on  the  same  wheel  by  means  of  a cardan 
knee,  or  any  other  suitable  mechanical  ar- 
rangement. 

Ullmek,  E.  and  W.  Improvements  in 
machines' for  cutting  paper,  card,  and  mill- 
boards,  and  other  like  substances.  Patent 
dated  August  10,  1855.  (No.  1821.) 

A full  illustrated  description  of  this  in- 
vention was  given  on  page  169  of  No.  1698; 

Hewitt,  T.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  pulverizing  and  levigating  by  means  of 
pestle  and  mortar.  Patent  dated  August  11, 
1855.  (No.  1823.) 

This  invention  consists  of  certain  im- 
proved combinations  of  parts  for  imparting 
an  eccentric  or  concentric  rotary  and 
rolling  motion  to  the  pestles  of  mortars. 
The  handle  of  the  pestle  is  supported  in  a 
swivel  bearing,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
handle  fits  in  a slot  in  a pulley,  or  is  con- 
nected to  a sliding  bush  fitting  in  the  said 
pulley,  to  which  rotary  motion  is  given  in 
any  suitable  manner. 

Pretsch,  P.  Improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  designs  obtained  on  metallic 
surfaces  by  photographic  and  other  agency. 
Patent  dated  August  11,  1855.  (No.  1824.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a former  one 
patented  by  the  inventor,  November  9, 

1854.  The  inventor  employs  copper  or 
other'  suitable  plates  , engraved  by  the 
former  process,  for  the  formation  of  cylin- 
ders, to  be  employed  in  calico  and  similar 
printing,  embossing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Or  cylinders  may  be  formed  di- 
rectly by  the  electrotype  process,  by  means 
of  suitable  tubular  or  other  arrangements 
of  the  patentee*  8 engraved  plates  to  serve 
as  moulds,  and  the  cylinders  produced 
therefrom  may  be  strengthened  by  the  inser- 
tion of  metal  rollers,  cast  metal,  &c. 

Gardner,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture qf  salt.  Patent  dated  August  11, 

1855.  (No.  1825.) 

The  inventor  constructs  evaporating  pans 
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with  flat  or  nearly  flat  bottoms,  and  makes 
the  sides  project  or  dip  downwards.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  pan  or  pans  is  used  for 
the  brine  or  saline  solution  to  be  evaporated, 
and  the  lower  or  chambered  portion  is  ap- 
plied only  to  collect  the  steam  arising  from 
any  pan  or  pans  placed  underneath,  as  they 
are  in  his  arrangement. 

Reeves,  C.  E.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  repeating  fire-arms.  Patent  dated 
August  11,  1855.  (No.  1826.) 

These  improvements  relate, — 1.  To  an 
improved  arrangement  of  parts  for  facili- 
tating the  charging  of  fire-arms,  so  that  a 
repetition  of  discharges  may  be  effected  in 
quick  succession.  They  are  adapted  to 
breech-loading  fire-arms;  and  one  of  them 
has  for  its  object  the  securing  of  the  breech 
in  its  place  when  the  charge  is  inserted. 
The  moveable  breech  fits  into  the  end  of  the 
barrel,  and  is  held  in  close  contact  there- 
with by  the  lateral  pressure  of  a wedge  or 
stop-piece  which  is  hinged  to  the  barrel  and 
lock-frame,  and  drops  between  the  rear  end 
of  the  breech  and  a false  breech.  In  order 
to  charge  the  gun,  this  stop-piece  is  first 
raised,  and  the  breech  is  then  slidden  back 
clear  of  the  barrel  into  the  space  vacated  by 
the  stop-piece,  by  means  of  a finger  lever, 
with  which  the  moveable  breech  is  provided 
at  its  side.  The  moveable  breech  is  then 
turned  up  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  charge 
being  placed  therein,  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  breech  is  brought  down  again 
into  a line  with  the  barrel,  and  then  slidden 
forward  and  secured  in  position  by  the 
hinged  top-piece,  or  wedge.  2.  The  con- 
struction of  the  lock  is  simplified,  by  caus- 
ing the  main  string  to  bear,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  anti-friction  roller,  di- 
rectly on  the  tumbler  to  which  the  hammer 
is  attached,  and  by  providing  bearings  for 
the  tumbler  in  the  trigger-plate,  instead  of 
the  lock-plate,  which  is  on  the  under  side  of 
the  gun  stock. 

Brown,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture qf  sheet  metals,  casks,  and  kegs. 
Patent  dated  August  11,  1855.  (No.  1827.) 

Claim.  — The  manufacture  of  casks  or 
keys,  each  with  six  equal  sides,  when  using 
sheet  iron,  tin  plate  or  other  sheet  metal, 
and  when  made  with  flanched  heads  or  ends. 

Turlette,  L.  A portable  alarm-apparatus, 
for  the  prevention  of  robbery  by  false  keys,  S;c. 
Patent  dated  August  11,  1855.  (No.  1828.) 

The  inventor  describes  an  improved  ap- 
paratus for  indicating  any  burglarious  at- 
tempt to  enter  doors  or  windows  to  which 
it  is  applied,  by  causing  it  to  ring  an  alarm, 
and  also  light  a candle,  by  firing  a percus- 
sion cap. 

Morrison,  A.  C.  An  improved  compound 
or  mixture  for  feeding  horses  and  other  cattle. 
Patent  dated  August  11,  1855.  (No.  1829.) 
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This  invention'  is  an  improvement  upon 
a former  one  patented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Henri, 
January  30,  1855,  and  it  consists  in  com- 
bining kidney  beans,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
linseed,  liquorice,  nitre,  carraway,  Peruvian 
bark,  galingal,  gentian,  sulphur,  salt,  and 
resin,  with  peas,  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate 
of  soda,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger  root, 
Iceland  moss,  arrowroot,  aniseed,  carda- 
muins,  turmeric,  cascarilla  bark,  calumba 
root,  canella,  alba,  and  guiaiacum. 

Tot' H a M,  E.  Apparatus  for  cleansing  out 
the  sediment  from  the  water  in  steam  boilers, 
and  preventing  incrustation  of  the  same.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  11,  1855.  (No.  1830.) 

This  invention  is  described  on  page  275 
of  this  number. 

Normandy,  L.  A new  circular  weaving 
machine  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  13,  1855.  (No.  1831.) 

The  patentee  describes  a machine  com- 
bining— 1.  A circular  and  flexible  reed. 

2.  A circular  inclined  surface,  working  both 
as  a shuttle-driver  and  a batten.  3.  Cer- 
tain warp-guiding  blades  disposed  in  a 
circular  manner.  4.  A shuttle  of  a curved 
shape.  The  principle  of  circular  weaving 
by  means  of  a shuttle  and  a flexible  beating- 
reed,  is  considered  by  the  patentee  to  be 
new. 

Gregory,  W.  J.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  camp  furniture.  Patent  dated 
August  13,  1855.  (No.  1832.) 

This  invention  relates — 1.  To  a novel  con- 
struction of  folding  bedstead,  which  admits  of 
being  folded  to  form  a couch  or  chair,  with 
or  without  arms,  and  permits  of  the  addition 
of  a canopy  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  2.  To 
certain  means  of  packing  the  folding  bed- 
stead for  transport,  and  of  rendering  the 
chest  which  receives  the  bed  available  for 
a variety  of  camp  uses. 

Hancock,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  casks  or  barrels,  or  of  the  linings  of 
the  same,  and  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  other  hollow  vessels.  Patent 
dated  August  13,  1855.  (No.  1833.) 

These  improvements  relate — 1.  To  a new 
mode  of  manufacturing  casks  or  barrels  of 
gutta  percha,  or  compounds  ofgutta  perclia. 

2.  To  a new  mode  of  manufacturing  linings 
of  casks  or  barrels,  which  are  not  of  them- 
selves air  or  water  tight,  and  by  these  means 
rendering  them  so. 

Draper,  E.  D.  and  G.  An  improved 
vessel  or  can  for  oiling  machinery.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  August  13, 
1855.  (No.  1835.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  shortly 
be  given. 

Blackburn,  R„  and  W.  L.  Duncan.  1 
Improvements  in  bleaching.  Patent  dated 
August  13,  1855.  (No.  183C.) 


This  invention  consists  in  causing  cloths 
or  yarns  to  be  moved  in  an  extended  state 
in  the  liquors  employed  in  bleaching,  in 
such  manner  that  the  several  vessels  re- 
quired being  contiguous  to  each  other,  the 
cloths  or  yarns  enter  the  liquor  in  the  first 
and  circulate  to  and  fro  several  times  there- 
in, then  pass  into  the  liquor  in  the  next 
vessel,  circulate  there,  then  pass  into  the 
third,  and  so  on. 

Butler,  T.  Improvements  in  locks.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  13,  1865.  (No.  1837.) 

This  invention  consists  in  affixing  a num- 
ber of  stumps  to  the  bolt  of  a lock,  which 
stumps  bear  against  circular  pieces  of  metal 
revolving  on  centres  connected  with  the 
upper  plate  of  the  lock;  these  circular 
ieces  form  stops,  against  which  the  stumps 
ear.  In  the  revolving  stops  are  formed 
grooves  through  which  the  stumps  pass 
when  the  bolt  is  shot  in  or  out.  Thus  the 
bolt  cannot  be  moved  until  each  of  the  stops 
is  arranged  with  its  groove  opposite  to  the 
stump  which  is  to  pass  through  it.  The 
stops  may  be  turned  by  hand  lrom  the  ex- 
terior of  the  lock ; but  it  is  preferred  so  to 
arrange  them  that  they  can  only  be  turned 
by  a key  through  holes  arranged  round  the 
main  key-hole  ou  the  face  of  the  lock.  The 
front  plate  of  the  lock  is  also.  arranged  with 
hooks,  which  catch  into  the  bolt,  so  that 
the  plate  of  the  lock  can  only  be  removed 
when  the  bolt  is  half  shot,  or  in  some  other 
given  position. 

Thornton,  A.  and  F.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  elastic  or  knitted  plush  or 
piled  fabrics  for  hats  and  other  purposes. 
Patent  dated  August  13,  1855.  (No.  1838.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improve- 
ments in  combining  knitting  machinery  for 
making  tubular  knit  fabrics,  with  pile 
thereon,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  &c. 

Kkmpson,  T.  A new  or  improved  steam 
engine  and  boiler.  Patent  dated  August  14, 
1855.  (No.  1839.) 

The  inventor  describes  a direct-action 
steam  engine  in  which  one  high-pressure 
and  one  low-pressure  cylinder  are  arranged 
in  the  same  line,  and  having  a double-act- 
ing air-pump  also  in  the  same  line  as  the 
cylinders ; also,  a steam  boiler  in  which  the 
fire  pursues  a peculiar  course  through  the 
flues,  and  which  is  set  upon  metal  supports. 

Sanders,  G.,  and  R.  E.  Donovan.  Im- 
provements in  maintaining  the  level  of  the 
water  or  other  liquids  in  gas-meters  and  steam 
boilers,  and  regulating  or  controlling  tl/e  action 
of  such  apparatus.  Patent  dated  August  14, 
1855.  (No.  1841.) 

The  inventors  effect  their  object  by 
means  of  one  or  more  floats  or  compen- 
sators of  peculiar  construction,  that  is  to 
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say,  a solid  or  hollow  body  capable  of  re- 
volving on  an  axis,  and  so  loaded  or  ba- 
lanced that  it  shall  sink  into  the  liquid 
only  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  is  with- 
drawn by  evaporation  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
rUe  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  propor- 
tion as  liquid  is  added,  thus  maintaining  a 
constant  liquid  level. 

Shears,  G.  An  improved  construction  of 
stereoscopes.  Patent  dated  August  14, 1855, 
(No.  1842.) 

The  inventor  makes  each  of  the  sides  of 
the  instrument  of  two  pieces,  and  connects 
these  together  by  a butt  hinge,  so  that  the 
vsides  may  be  folded  up.  He  also  attaches  to 
the  inner  face  of  these  pieces  a vulcanized 
India-rubber  spring,  in  such  manner  that 
when  the  stereoscope  is  opened  the  springs 
will  retain  the  parts  in  position. 

Mellor,  M.  Certain  improvements  in 
self-acting  mules.  Patent  dated  August  14, 
1855.  (No.  1843). 

This  invention  relates  to  such  mules  as 
Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co.’s,  and  consists  in 
placing  the  winding-on-drum,  so  that  its 
axis  corresponds  with  that  of  the  horizontal 
shaft  which  imparts  motion  to  the  vertical 
drums,  and  in  keying  on  this  axis  of  the 
drum  or  shaft  the  ratchet-wheel  upon  which 
the  click  or  pawl  of  the  winding-on-drum 
acts,  &o. 

Haddan,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cannon.  Patent  dated  August  14, 
1855.  (No.  1845.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  lining  the 
interior  of  old  and  of  new  cannon  with 
tubes,  formed  externally  to  fit  the  cannon, 
and  internally  with  a rifled  or  other  bore, 
such  tubes  being  either  in  one,  two,  or  more 
pieces  longitudinally,  or  transversely,  or 
both,  and  inserted  after  the  body  of  the 
cannon  has  been  cast.  In  manufacturing  or 
adapting  cannon  with  Y or  other  fittings, 
to  receive  removeable  telescopes,  or  sighting 
tubes  with  cross  wires,  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  centreing  correctly,  so  that  the 
telescopes  or  sighting  tubes  may  be  re- 
moved immediately  before  firing.  This 
part  of  the  invention  is  performed  by  fixing 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  cannon  fittings  si- 
milar to  those  in  use  for  holding  the  tele- 
scope of  the  ordinary  Y level  or  theodolite, 
omitting  the  straps  which  fix  it  down  ; but 
these  may  be  used  if  desired. 

1 Statham,  S.,  and  W.  Smith.  Improve- 
ments in  electric  telegraph  cables  or  cores  for 
the  same.  Patent  dated  August  15,  1855. 
(No.  1848.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  construction  of  electric 
telegraph  cables,  or  cores  for  cables,  by 
laying  one  or  more  wires  spirally  round  a 
core  of  insulating  material,  with  or  without 
a wire  therein,  or  of  fibrous  material,  covered 
with  insulating  material,  prior  to  such  wires 
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receiving  their  final  insulation.  2.  The 
constructing  of  electric  telegraph  cables  or 
cores,  by  adding  to  a cable  or  core  formed 
as  above,  successive  alternate  layers  of  wires 
and  insulating  material,  as  described.  3.  An 
improved  joint  described. 

Newton,  A.  V.  Improved  machinery  for 
manufacturing  railroad  chairs.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  August  15, 
1855.  (No.  1850.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  and 
combining  with  a suitable  frame  a cam 
shaft,  which,  through  a rocking  lever,  de- 
presses a die  that  holds  fast  the  metal  which 
is  to  form  a railroad  chair  while  being  cut 
by  a pair  of  roller  shears,  such  shears  being 
forced  upwards  by  a second  lever  operated 
by  the  same  cam  shaft.  Also,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  said  roller  shears  two  adjusta- 
ble benders,  secured  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
machine,  and  operated  by  cams  on  the  end 
of  the  cam  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
over  the  lips  of  the  chair,  as  they  are  cut 
and  raised  by  the  action  of  the  roller  shears, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  form  of  the  die,  from 
which,  when  the  chair  is  shaped,  it  is  dis- 
charged by  the  action  of  a forked  rod  or 
plunger. 

Avery,  J.  An  improved  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  drawers  to  secure  themt  and  to  give 
notice  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  open  the 
same  by  any  improper  person.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  August  15,  1855. 
(No.  1851.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
knob  of  a drawer  moveable,  and  so  com- 
bining it  with  an  alarm  apparatus,  as  to 
cause  an  alarm  to  be  sounded  whenever  an 
attempt  to  open  the  drawer,  by  pulling  on 
the  knob,  is  attempted. 

Barber,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
steam  engines.  Patent  dated  August  15, 
1855.  (No.  1858.) 

The  inventor  describes  an  arrangement  of 
parts,  which  cannot  be  well  described  with- 
out illustrations,  and  which  is  designed  to 
increase  the  effective  power  of  the  steam 
engine  by  enabling  the  crank  to  pass  the 
centre  with  greater  facility  than  hitherto. 

May,  F.  Improvements  in  obtaining  in- 
stantaneous light.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  August  15,  1855.  (No.  1854.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming 
matches  with  a composition  which  shall  not 
be  liable  to  ignite  when  subjected  to  simple 
friction,  unless  the  surface  used  for  obtain- 
ing the  friction  be  properly  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  materials  placed  on  the 
matches. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Certain 
improvements  in  Jacquard  machines.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  August  16, 
1855.  (No.  1855.) 

^ This]  invention  ^consists— 1.  In  the  em- 
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ployment  of  small  iron'blades  in  connection 
with  a metal  cylinder  or  drum  pierced  with 
holes  to  form  the  design,  as  a substitute  for 
the  cards  of  ordinary  Jacquard  looms.  2. 
In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus for  piercing  thin  sheet  metal  to 
form  the  design  .'on  the  cylinder  or  drum, 
&o. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Adams,  W.  B.  Improvements  in  locomo- 
tive engines  and  their  trains.  Application 
dated  August  9,  1855.  (No.  1807.) 

This  invention  consists  in  raising  the 
driving  wheels  of  locomotive  engines  to  such 
a height  above  the  rails  that  they  may  rest 
on  their  peripheries,  supported  by  the  peri- 
pheries of  rolling  wheels  beneath  them, which 
latter  are  supported  on  the  rails  or  road  in  such 
manner  that  each  driving  wheel  will  rest  on 
two  rolling  wheels,  and  the  weight  being  thus 
distributed  on  two  wheels  will  permit  of  a 
great  amount  of  adhesive  power,  without 
crushing  the  tyres,  or  rails,  or  road ; the 
rolling  wheels  being  all  loose  or  revolving 
on  their  axles,  it  will  not  be  requisite  that 
they  should  all  be  of  exactly  equal  dia- 
meters ; nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  coniine 
the  rolling  wheels  to  any  particular  dia- 
meter, for  their  rolling  movement  will  cor- 
respond to  the  length  round  the  driving 
tyres;  and  two  pairs  of  rolling  wheels 
coupled  together,  with  the  driving  wheels 
pressing  on  them,  will  be  a substitute  for 
what  is  usually  called  a coupled  engine. 

Robertson,  J.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  casks  and  other  wooden  vessels, 
and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  those  pur- 
poses. Application  dated  August  9,  1855. 
(No.  1808.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improved 
modifications  of  and  adaptations  to  the  ma- 
chine for  topping,  sloping,  hollowing,  and 
grooving  casks,  for  which  letters  patent, 
dated  29th  July,  1818,  were  obtained  by  the 
patentee,  and  it  consists,  first,  in  the  use  of 
metal  and  other  guards  fitted  on  to  the  back 
or  front  side  of  the  cutters,  which  effect  the 
topping,  sloping,  and  hollowing  of  the  casks 
and  staves,  by  which  means  the  danger 
arising  from  the  cutters  being  brought  too 
quickly  against  the  wood,  and  consequently 
digging  too  deeply  therein,  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  second  part  of  the  invention  relates  to 
an  arrangement  for  adjusting  the  verti- 
cal position  of  the  cask,  in  the  machine  for 
topping,  &c.,  by  employing  a double  table, 
the  upper  plate  of  which  is  made  to  rise  or 
fall  by  means  of  a screw. 

Bettelev,  J.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  ships’  chain  cables.  Application 
dated  August  10,  1855.  (No.  1813.) 

According  to  this  invention  ships'  chain 


cables  are  made  of  iron  of  various  sectional 
forms,  in  place  of  iron  circular  in  section. 
They  are  also  made  of  links  in  which  the 
sides  are  bentjtogether  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  fouling  or  riding  over  each  other  of  the 
two  contained  links.  Or  the  fouling  of  the 
links  is  prevented  by  making  the  links  of 
iron  rolled  with  projections,  which,  in  the 
finished  link  stand  partially  across,  and 
keep  the  contained  links  in  their  proper 
places.  Sometimes  these  two  methods  are 
combined.  The  use  of  a stay  in  the  link  is 
by  these  means  avoided,  while  the  fouling 
is  still  prevented. 

Innes,  G.  R.  Improvements  in  raising 
and  lowering  rolling  blinds.  (Acommunica- 
tion.)  Application  dated  August  10,  1855. 
(No.  1820.) 

This  invention  consists  in  cutting  a lon- 
gitudinal slot  or  groove  the  entire  length 
of  the  roller  on  which  the  blind  is  to  be 
fixed,  and  in  providing  a lath  of  hard  wood 
or  metal  to  secure  the  edge  of  the  blind  in 
the  groove. 

BaraqnoN,  P.  L.  P.  A certain  appa- 
ratus for  preserving  and  reckoning  coin. 
Application  dated  August  11,  1855.  (No. 
1822.) 

The  construction  of  a new  purse  or  appa- 
ratus for  indicating  the  amount  of  money 
or  other  articles  which  it  contains,  to  be 
called  “ Baragnon's  Comte  Monnaie,  or 
Self-acting  Counter."  It  consists  of  a 
solid  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  ivory,  or 
other  material,  which  has  formed  in  it  cir- 
cular holes  for  the  coins,  in  each  of  which 
holes  is  fixed  a spiral  spring  having  a disc  of 
metal  attached  to  the  top  of  it  and  upon 
which  the  coin  is  placed.  To  the  edge  of 
the  disc  is  fixed  an  indicator  which  shows 
by  rising  and  falling  beside  a graduated 
scale  the  amount  of  money  in,  or  taken  out 
of,  the  aperture. 

HoRSField,  W.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  axle-boxes  for  railway  car- 
riages. Application  dated  August  13,  1855. 
(No.  18.14.) 

Instead  of  forming  the  principal  part  of 
the  axle-box  of  several  separate  pieces  of 
metal  the  inventor  casts  it  in  one  piece  and 
of  such  shape  as  to  dispense  with  hinges, 
pins,  rivets,  or  screws  or  other  fittings.  The 
top  of  the  axle-box  is  likewise  peculiarly 
formed,  in  order  to  receive  and  hold  the 
weight-spring  upon  which  the  carriage 
rests  without  the  use  of  screws,  Ac.  The 
cover  of  the  grease-box  is  also  maintained 
dnst-proof  by  means  of  a spring,  so  con- 
trived as  to  require  neither  fitting  nor 
fastening  to  the  axle-box. 

Venables,  J.  Improvements  in  orna- 
menting articles  made  of  clay  and  other  similar 
plastic  materials.  Application  dated  August 
14,  1855.  (No.  1840.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  production 
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upon  the  surfaces  of  such  articles  of  de- 
pressed or  uudersunk  ornaments  or  patterns, 
hv  pressing  the  surface  of  each  of  the 
articles  to  be  ornamented,  whilst  in  a plastic 
state,  against  the  face  of  a mould  or  die. 

Marion,  L.  An  apparatui  for  consuming 
smoke.  Application  dated  August  14, 1855. 
(No.  1844.) 

This  invention  consists  in  admitting  air  at 
the  bridge  of  the  furnace  through  a plate 
on  which  is  formedyiozzles,  which  distribute 
the  air  admitted  in  many  directions,  and  the 
air  thus  admitted  is  heated  at  the  bridge,  by 
using  a flame  bed  of  iron,  which  forms  the 
top  of  the  passage  by  which  the  air  is  led  to 
the  bridge.  A small  quantity  of  air  is  also 
admitted  by  apertures  opening  into  the  body 
of  the  furnace  before  the  bridge,  and  doors 
are  adapted  to  the  passages  leading  to  these 
apertures,  so  that  the  quantity  of  air  ad- 
mitted can  be  regulated  at  will. 

Coghlan,  J.  An  improved  method  of 
pivoting  artificial  teeth.  Application  dated 
August  15,  1855.  (No.  1846.) 

This  invention  consists  “ in  the  use  of 
capillary  tubes  in  lieu  of  the  solid  wire  now 
used.” 

Pouget,  L.  A.  Improvements  in  moderator 
lamps.  Application  dated  August  15, 1855- 
(No.  1847.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  establish- 
ing in  the  oil  vessel  of  these  lamps  a sort  of 
pouch  or  diaphragm,  formed  by  any  suitable 
flexible  and  elastic  material,  and  of  suffi- 
cient strength  in  order  that  on  being  pressed 
on  the  surface  of  the  oil  this  latter  is  forced 
up  through  the  ascending  tube  towards  the 
burner. 

Napier,  G.  Constructing  furnaces  for 
marine  and  other  boilers,  as  well  as  for  other 
furnaces,  together  with  the  apparatus  employed 
therein  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  air  pre- 
vious to  entering  the  furnace  or  furnaces,  and 
for  consuming  the  smoke  and  the  saving  of 
fuel.  Application  dated  August  15,  1855. 
(No.  1849.) 

This  invention  consists  “ of  two  or  more 
furnaces  with  two  or  more  flues  to  each 
furnace,  one  of  which  flues  being  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  air  from  the  front 
of  the  boiler  or  building  or  other  more  con- 
venient part  to  a retort  or  receiver  com- 
prising two  or  more  separate  chambers  or 
compartments,  according  to  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  use,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
in  such  a situation  and  so  constructed  that 
the  air  being  made  to  pass  through  it  be- 
comes heated  to  a high  temperature,  and 
then  conveyed  from  behind  or  otherwise  by 
means  of  an  under  flue  into  the  ash-pit 
(which  is  closed ) passes  up  between  the  fur- 
nace bars.” 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  reins. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated  Au- 
gust 15,  1855.  (No.  1862.) 
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March  33,  1856. 

These  improvements  consist  in  adapting 
a thin  steel  rod  or  bar  to  each  of  the  straps 
of  the  reins,  the  bar  extending  from  the 
bit  to  a considerable  distance  along  the 
bridle  or  straps,  leaving  that  portion  of  the 
reins  forming  the  two  sides  perfectly  flex- 
ible, as  in  the  ordinary  reins.  The  bridle 
thus  constructed  will  be  comparatively  rigid 
in  one  part,  and  perfectly  flexible  in  another, 
thus  giving  greater  control  over  the  ani- 
mal, as  it  may  be  pulled  by  one  rein  and 
pushed  by  the  other. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  December  5,  1855. 

2735.  Thomas  Mara  Fell,  of  Frederick-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An 
Improved  ships’  cooking  and  distilling-apparatus, 
and  improvements  for  the  production  of  fresh 
water  from  sea  or  salt  water. 

Dated  January  3,  1856. 

21.  Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  of  Russell-place, 
Fttzroy-aquare,  Middlesex,  Esq.  Improvements 
in  labels. 

Dated  January  8,  1856. 

57.  Claude  Louis  Pariset,  chemist,  of  Paris, 
French  Empire.  An  improved  paste  for  manu- 
facturing paper,  pastebeard,  and  other  similar  pro- 
ducts. 

59.  Carlo  Pietroni,  of  London  - wall,  London, 
merchant.  Improvements  in  printing  on  cloth 
and  other  fabrics.  A communication  from  G. 
Boss!,  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Dated  January  21,  1856. 

157.  John  Coope  Haddan,  of  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  omni- 
buses and  other  similar  carriages. 

Dated  January  25,  1856. 

197.  F61ix  Chauchard,  of  Paris,  France.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
pasteboard  from  vegetable  and  wood  substances. 

203.  John  Beads,  of  Pendleton,  near  Manches- 
ter, Lancaster,  manager.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  fibrous  substances  where  self-acting  mules 
are  used. 

Dated  February  4,  1 856. 

295.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-atreet,  Adel- 
phi,  Middlesex,  Interpreter  at  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Paris.  Certain  improvements  in  machinery  for 
picking,  carding,  and  combing  fibrous  substances. 
A communication  from  R.  Kitson,  of  Lowell,  Uni- 
ted States. 

Dated  February  5,  1856. 

314.  Alexander  McDougall,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in 
treating  bones,  other  animal  matters,  and  other 
substances  containing  phosphates,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  manure  and  other  products. 

Dated  February  7,  1856. 

332.  William  Kenworthy,  of  Blackburn,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturer.  Certain  lmorovements  In 
self-acting  mules. 

Dated  February  15,  1856. 

391.  Edward  Oldfield,  of  the  firm  of  Oddy, 
Thompson,  and  Oldfield,  of  the  Adelphi  Ironworks, 
Salford,  Lancaster,  machine-makers.  Certain  Im- 
provements In  self-acting  mules  for  spinning. 
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r 393.  Edmund  Leach,  James  Leach,  and  Edmund 
Leach  the  younger,  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chine-makers. Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  and  drying 
yarns,  and  manufacturing  the  same  into  cloth. 

395.  Ebenezer  Dobell,  of  Hastings,  Sussex, 
jeweller.  Improvements  in  lamp-glasses  or  con- 
ductors of  light. 

397.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's -inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
fountain  pens.  A communication  from  N.  A. 
Prince,  of  New  York,  United  States. 

Dated  February  16,  1856. 

399.  Andr6  Prosper  Rochette,  of  Brlghouse,  near 
Huddersfield.  Improvements  in  treating  soap- 
suds to  obtain  products  therefrom. 

401.  Frederick  Parker,  of  the  Halve,  Trowbridge, 
Wilts,  engineer.  Improved  apparatus  for  affording 
exercise  to  the  human  body. 

403.  Hyam  Jacob  Hyams,  of  Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead -road,  Middlesex,  gas-meter  maker. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  gas-meters. 

Dated  February  18,  1856. 

404.  William  Willcocks  Sleigh,  of  London,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon.  Producing  motive  power, 
which  he  entitles  “ The  Hydrostatic  Motive-power 
Engine." 

405.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  steam  engines  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  reciprocating  motion 
into  a rotary  motion,  and  for  operating  the  slide- 
valves.  A communication. 

407.  Henry  Hodgkinson,  of  Donegall-street-place, 
Belfast,  Antrim.  Improved  machinery  or  appara- 
tus for  bleaching  cotton,  linen,  and  other  woven  or 
textile  fabrics. 

409.  Moss  Defries,  of  the  firm  of  Jonas  Defries 
and  Sons,  of  Houndsdltch.  An  improvement  in 
supplying  oil  to  the  burners  of  lanip9. 

Dated  February  19, 1856. 

411.  William  Henry  Walenn,  of  Chanccry-lane, 
J.ondon,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  saw-teeth. 
A communication  from  N.  Barlow,  of  Newark, 
United  States. 

413.  Sylvester  Emil  Sichel,  of  Brad  fork,  York, 
merchant.  Certain  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  weaving  ribbed  cloth  and  bands  of  chenille.  A 
communication. 

415.  William  Henry  Bowers,  of  Singleton-street 
South,  East-road,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  railways. 

417.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  In  curry-combs.  A 
communication  from  F.  B.  Loubmtieres,  of  Agcn, 
France. 

419.  Charles  Scott  Jackson,  of  Cannon-street, 
London,  Lieut.  R.  N An  improvement  in  pre- 
serving and  disinfecting  timber  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

421.  William  Savory,  of  Gloucester,  engineer, 
and  Henry  Arkell,  of  the  same  place,  builder. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  passage  of 
water  and  other  fluids. 

Dated  February  20,  1856. 

425.  Thomas  Smith  and  ioseph  Gill,  of  Hebden- 
bridge,  York,  manufacturers.  Improvements  in 
the  mode  or  method  of  casing  horizontal 
shafting. 

4i7.  James  Knowles,  of  Eagley  - bank,  near 
Bolton  le-Moors,  Lancaster,  coal  proprietor.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  metallic 
pistons. 

429.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  syphons.  A com- 
munication from  B.  A.  S.  Duvignau,  France. 

431.  John  Freer,  of  Rothley,  Leicester,  agricul- 
tural implement  maker.  Improvements  In  ma- 


chines for  planting  grain  and  seed,  and  an  im- 
proved seed  feeder  and  meter  for  planting  ma- 
chines. 

433.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s  - inn - 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
steam-engines.  A communication  from  N. 
Duvoir,  of  Liancourt,  France,  mechanician. 

435.  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  Moorgate-street,  Lon- 
don, stationer,  and  James  Austin,  of  the  same 
place,  stationer's  assistant.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  stoppering  or  closing  bottles,  jars, 
and  other  similar  vessels. 

437.  Henry  Sherwood,  of  Esholt,  near  Leeds, 
York,  woollen,  and  worsted  manufacturer.  Im- 
proved means  of  treating  the  "spun  waste"  of 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
substances  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  re- 
working. 

438.  John  Barsham,  of  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cases  or  packings  for  bottles  and 
jare. 

439.  William  Oliver  Johnston,  of  Broom-hill 
Colliery,  Acklington,  Northumberland,  engineer, 
and  John  Dixon,  of  High  Bridge  Works,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. engineer.  Improvements  in 
cutting  and  working  coal. 

Dated  February  21,  1856. 

441.  Louis  Auguste  Joyeux,  of  Marseilles, 
France.  Improvements  in  obtaining  motive 
power. 

443.  William  Dawson,  of  Otley,  York,  machine 
maker.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appara- 
tus for  cutting  paper  or  other  materials. 

445.  John  Gedge  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  looms.  A commu- 
nication from  J.  Desage,  of  Rheims,  France. 

449.  Thomas  Turner  Chatwin,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  manufacturer,  and  John  Frederick 
Chatwin,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer.  Im- 
provements in  buttons. 

450.  James  Diment,  of  Bristol,  plasterer.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  cements. 

451.  Charles  Frederick  Dennet,  of  Lansdowne- 
villas,  Kensington-park,  Middlesex,  gentleman, 
and  George  Pays,  of  Oxford-street,  in  the  same 
county,  array-contractor.  Improvements  in  car- 
touche and  percussion  cap  pouches. 

Dated  February  22, 1856. 

453.  Frederick  William  Mowbray,  of  Saltaire, 
near  Bradford.  York,  gentleman.  Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in  spinning 
and  doubling. 

455.  W illiam  Vincent  Wallace,  of  Great  Port- 
land-street,  Middlesex,  and  Benjamin  Lawrence 
Sowell,  of  Harrow-road,  in  the  snmo  county,  gen- 
tleman. Improvements  in  treating  tobacco  in 
order  to  manufacture  cigars  and  other  articles  for 
smoking,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  cheroots  from  the  tobacco  so  treated.  A 
communication. 

457.  Leonard  Bower,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  New  or  improved  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  screws. 

459.  Georges  Toucas,  of  Rue  de  l'Echiquier, 
Paris,  France,  metallurgist.  A new  metallic 
alloy. 

Dhted  February  23,  1856. 

463.  David  Jones,  of  Green  hill  Villa,  Ragland, 
Monmouth,  civil  engineer.  Certain  improvements 
in  obtaining  and  applying  motive  power. 

465.  Samuel  Walsh  and  John  Henry  Brierley, 
smallware  manufacturers,  of  Stannary  Works, 
Halifax,  and  Noble-street,  Cheapside,  London. 
Colouring  and  graining  skins  of  leather  on  one 
side,  and  japanning  them  on  the  other  side. 

467.  Robert  Baker  Jones,  of  Limerick,  gentle- 
man. Improvements  In  cooking  apparatus. 
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469.  James  Warburton,  of  Addingham,  Otley, 
York.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  combing 
•wool,  cotton,  and  other  fibres. 

471.  William  Sangster,  of  Cheapside,  Middle- 
sex. An  Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
umbrellas  ana  parasols. 

473.  Charles  Brook  the  younger,  of  Meltham- 
mills,  near  Huddersfield,  York,  cotton  spinner, 
and  Joseph  Hirst,  of  Wllshaw,  near  Huddersfield, 
woollen  cloth  manufacturer.  Ati  improvement  in 
finishing  yarns  of  wool  or  hair,  and  in  the  finish- 
ing of  woven  fabrics  or  piece  goods. 

Dated  February  28, 1856. 

506.  Francis  Prime  Walker,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  ironmonger.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  cutting  hay,  straw,  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

508.  John  8mith,  of  Derby,  brass  founder.  Im- 
provements in  water  - gauges  for  steam  boilers, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to  cocks 
used  for  steam  and  other  purposes. 

510.  Philip  Davies  M.irgesson,  of  Woolwich. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  from 
iron  ores. 

512.  John  Fowler,  Junior,  of  Havering,  near 
Romford,  Essex,  engineer,  and  David  Greig,  of 
Barkingside,  Essex,  farmer.  Improvements  in 
ploughing  and  tilling  land. 

514.  Charles  Alexandre  de  Fonbonne,  of  Paris. 
Improved  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  coke 
and  for  blasting,  also  for  the  production  and  ex- 
traction of  illuminating  and  combustible  gas,  as 
well  as  ammoniacal  and  bituminous  matters,  part 
of  such  apparatus  being  applicable  to  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke. 

516.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
treating  bituminous  shale,  boghead,  mineral,  and 
other  like  schistous  bodies,  in  order  to  obtain 
various  commercial  products  therefrom.  A com- 
munication from  P.  G.  Barry. 

Dated  February  29,  1856. 

518.  John  Brierley,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster, 
spinner  and  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  twisting  and  doubling 
yarns  for  mule-banding  and  similar  purposes. 

520.  John  Graham,  of  Aughton,  Lancaster,  of 
the  firm  of  Kay  and  Hilton,  Liverpool,  millstone 
manufacturer.  Improved  machinery  for  cleaning 
and  dressing  rice  and  other  grain. 

522.  Foster  Connor,  of  Belfast,  Antrim,  Ireland, 
linen  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. 

524.  William  Allen  Turner,  of  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  London,  India-rubber  manufacturer. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic 
tubing. 

Dated  March  1,  1856. 

526.  William  Clark,  of  Upper-terrace,  Islington, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  cutting 
or  shaping  trousers. 

528.  John  Reading,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  New  or  improved  fastenings  for 
attaching  watch-keys,  seals,  watches,  lockets, 
articles  of  jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
dress  in  general  to  chains,  and  for  securing  the 
catches  of  brooches. 

530.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-in-fields, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving.  A communication  from  G.  Borndque, 
of  Bavillers,  France,  manufacturer. 

532.  Louis  Uytborck,  of  Montagne-de-la-Cour, 
Brussels,  Belgium.  An  improvement  in  loco- 
motive and  other  tubular  boilers,  in  which  steam 
is  generated. 

534.  Ferdinand  Kaselowsky,  of  Bielfleld,  Prus- 
sia. Improvements  in  winding  yarns  and  thread 
of  flax  and  hemp  in  spinning  and  twisting  ma- 
chines. 


536.  William  Chapman,  chemist,  and  John 
Henry  Teager,  engineer,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  cooking  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  for  heating  steam 
closets. 

Dated  March  3,  1856. 

538.  Robert  Maynard,  engineer,  of  Whlttlesford , 
Cambridge.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  cut- 
ting and  separating  agricultural  produce. 

5-10.  James  Wallace,  junior,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  bleaching,  wash- 
ing, cleansing,  and  drying  textile  fabrics  and 
materials. 

542.  John  Aspinall,  of  Limehouse,  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
curing  sugar,  or  extracting  moisture  therefrom, 
applicable  to  separating  liquids  from  solids. 

544.  John  Venables,  of  Burslem,  Stafford,  china 
and  earthenware  manufacturer.  Improvements 
in  ornamenting  articles  made  of  clay  and  other 
similar  plastic  materials. 

Dated  March  4,  1856. 

516.  Edward  Poitiers,  of  Maiden-terrace,  Haver- 
stock-liill,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  The  application 
of  a new  material  or  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  and  for  other  purposes,  and  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  street  scaven- 
gers' and  similar  brooms  or  brushes. 

548.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  An  improved  fabric 
suitable  for  ladies’  garments.  A communication 
from  M.  Constant,  of  Paris. 

552.  James  Platt,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  mecha- 
nical engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
spinning,  doubling,  and  winding  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  A communication. 

Dated  March  5,  1856. 

554.  Samuel  Clegg  and  John  Kay,  of  Padlham, 
near  Burnley,  Lancaster,  warpers.  Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  warping  yarns. 

556.  William  Bilfington,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  civil  engineer.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  treating  wooden  railway  sleepers. 

558.  Charles  Morgan,  of  Cwra  Aman,  near  Lla- 
nelly, Carmarthen,  gentleman,  and  Charles  Ran- 
ken  Vickerman,  of  Kilgetty,  near  Saundersfoot, 
Pembroke,  gentleman.  An  improved  preparation 
of  fuel,  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  steam 
boiler  purposes. 

NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  ** London  Gazette  ” March  18th, 
1856.) 

2461.  Thomas  Robert  Cooper.  Obtaining  mo- 
tion with  power  and  velocity  by  purely  mecha- 
nical means. 

2474.  John  Hicks.  An  improved  gauge  valve, 
applicable  to  boiler*  of  steam  engines  and  to  other 
purposes. 

2478.  Henry  Clinton  Page.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  indurating  marble  and  stone,  and  of  per- 
manently fixing  colours  therein  when  colouring 
matters  are  applied  thereto  for  producing  a varie- 
gated pattern  or  device  on  the  surface  thereof. 

2496.  George  Cotsell.  An  improved  gutter  and 
kerb  for  roads  and  streets. 

2499.  Joseph  Haley.  Improvements  in  the 
buffers  and  spring  draw  bars  of  wagons  or  other 
railway  vehicles,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
same. 

2500.  Frederick  Scholefield.  Improvements  In 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  paper,  card- 
board, and  similar  materials. 

2503.  William  Davis.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  aud  arrangement  of  furnaces  and 
furnace-bars  for  the  better  combustion  of  smoke 
and  prevention  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
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2515.  Thomas  Burgin.  An  improved  construc- 
tion of  ledger  hand  rest. 

2521.  John  Ray  wood.  An  improved  rolling, 
dibbling,  sowing,  and  harrowing  machine  for 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

2523.  Henry  Fletcher.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuts,  bolts,  and  other  similar  ar- 
ticles, and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making 
the  same. 

2536.  Jules  C6sar  Alexandre  Boulllotte.  An 
improved  letter  copying-press. 

2540.  George  Cooke.  Improvements  in  flyers 
used  in  roving  and  slubbing  frames. 

2553.  John  Wilkinson  the  elder,  and  John  Wil- 
kinson the  younger.  Improvements  in  commu- 
nicating a shape  or  configuration  to  felted  cloths 
and  other  manufactured  fabrics: 

2557.  Robert  Murdoch.  Improvements  in  agri- 
cultural apparatus  for  sowing  seeds  and  depositing 
manure. 

2567.  Charles  Goodyear.  Improvements  in  shoes 
and  boots  when  India-rubber  is  used. 

2602.  William  Smith.  Improvements  in  gas 
regulators.  A communication. 

2612.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improved  appa- 
ratus for  dressing  flour.  A communication. 

2620.  Oliver  Maggs.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  thrashing  and  winnowing  wheat  and 
other  grain. 

2622.  Coleman  Defries.  Improvements  In  the 
•roof  lamps  for  railway  carriages. 

2643.  John  Henry  Hutchinson.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  converting  rectilinear  motion  into 
rotary  motion. 

2660.  Thomas  Greewood.  An  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  carding  engines. 

2679.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  or  preparation  or  India-rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  and  in  the  application  thereof. 
A communication. 

2694.  William  Irl&m.  Improvements  in  cross- 
ings for  railways. 

2760.  Henry  Hart.  A ship  leakage  indicator. 
A communication. 

155.  Charles  Robertson.  Improvements  in  ma- 
riners’ compasses. 

203.  John  Beads.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton,  wool,  or  other 
fibrous  substances,  where  self-acting  mules  are 
used. 

259.  James  Mash.  Improvements  in  working 
the  valves  of  steam  engines. 

261.  Henry  Tylor.  An  improved  joint,  appli- 
cable to  cots,  bedsteads,  and  other  frames  in 
metal. 

325.  Thomas  Frederick  Tyerman.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  omnibuses 
and  other  carriages  for  receiving  wet  umbrellas. 

333.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  A method 
of  obtaining  alcohol  from  the  fruit  or  pod  of  the 
carob-tree.  A communication. 

358.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield.  An  improve- 
ment in  treating  fats  and  oils.  A communication. 

359.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel.  A com- 
munication. 

385.  Edmund  Morewood  and  George  Rogers. 
Improvements  in  drying  and  coating  iron  and 
copper. 

386.  William  Watson  Hewitson.  An  improve- 
ment in  casting  the  bearings  or  brasses  of  ma- 
chinery. 

393.  Edmund  Leach,  James  Leach,  and  Edmund 
Leach  the  yoanger.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  and  drying 
yarns,  and  manufacturing  the  same  into  cloth. 

403.  Hyam  Jacob  Hyams.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  gas  meters. 

404.  William  Willcocks  Sleigh.  Producing  mo- 
tive power,  which  he  entitles  “ The  Hydrostatic 
Motive  Power  Engine." 

405.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  steam  engines  for  the  purpose 


of  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  into  a ro- 
tary motion,  and  for  operating  the  elide  valves.  A 
communication. 

415.  William  Henry  Bowers.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  railways. 

419.  Charles  Scott  Jackson.  An  improvement 
in  preserving  and  disinfecting  timber  and  other 
substances. 

450.  James  Diment.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cements. 

453.  Frederick  William  Mowbray.  Improve- 
ments In  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in 
spinning  and  doubling. 

460.  Edward  Schischkar.  Improvements  in 
cleansing  silk,  hair,  wool,  yarn,  and  textile  fabrics. 

494.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  A composi- 
tion or  compositions  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
hops  in  brewing.  A communication. 

496.  Isaac  Reckitt,  George  Reckitt,  and  Francis 
Reckitt.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  British  gum.  and  size. 

502.  William  Ex&ll.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture and  arrangement  of  sawing  machinery. 

508.  John  Smith.  Improvements  in  water 
guages  for  steam  boilers,  which  improvements  are 
also  applicable  to  cocks  used  for  steam  and  other 
purposes. 

516.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  treating  bituminous  shale,  boghead,  mi- 
neral, and  other  like  schistous  bodies,  in  order  to 
obtain  various  commercial  products  therefrom.  A 
communication. 

540.  James  Wallace,  junior.  Improvements  in 
bleaching,  washing,  cleansing,  and  drying  textile 
fabrics  and  materials. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
oifice  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 
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1853. 

630.  Robert  Christopher  Witty. 

645.  Francois  Durand. 

652.  William  Malins. 

659.  William  Blinkhorn. 

660.  George  Johnson. 

665.  Paul  Cameron. 

669.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

670.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 

ford. 

672.  George  Roch  Lucas. 

696.  John  Stather. 

711.  Antoine  Francois  Jean  Claudet. 
718.  William  Keates. 

793.  William  Edward  Newton. 

874.  Henry  William  Harman. 

2449.  Thomas  Stainton. 

LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  14 th  March , 1856. 

2081.  Paul  Frederick  Wohlgemuth. 
2095.  Edward  Gibbs. 

2108.  Feridoon  Haukey  Smith. 

2115.  William  Rothwell  Lomax. 
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2152.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 

21 55.  Francois  Xavier  Poignand. 

2190.  George  Curling  Hope. 

2232.  Franfois  Charles  Lepage. 

2283.  William  Lyall. 

2309.  William  Cotton. 

2374.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2375.  James  Smith. 

2396.  Joseph  Charles  Frederick  Baron 
de  Kleinsorgen. 

2572.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2639.  Charles  May  and  Paul  Prince. 
2837.  Agnes  Wallace  and  John  Wallace. 
2921.  Frank  Clarke  Hills. 

2929.  Nicholas  Douglass. 

2931.  James  Edgar  Cook. 

11.  George  Hamilton. 


31.  Charles  Hart. 

36.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall. 

148.  Alfred  Dawson. 

Sealed  18«ft,  March,  1856. 

2112.  Louis  Cornides. 

2121.  Asa  Lees. 

2125.  William  Pollitt  and  James  East- 
wood. 

2127.  David  Chalmers. 

2140.  Charles  Frederick  Whitworth. 
2146.  John  Norbury. 

2163.  Richard  Locke  Johnson. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  publication  of  the  communications  of  “ J C.” 
and  “J.  Truran"  on  41  Mechanical  Locomotion” 
is  unavoidably  deferred.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  several  articles  of  importance  already  in  type. 


D.  Chattaway. — As  we  this  week  publish  a day 
earlier  than  usual,  your  letter  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion  in  this  number. 
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STANLEY'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WEIGHING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley,  of  Whitechapel-road,  London,  has  recently  obtained  a patent,  dated 
August  2,  1855,  for  a number  of  improvements  in  weighing  machines,  and  weights  used 
with  same.  His  improvements  apply  principally  to  weigli-bridges,  weighing-cranes,  and 
the  class  of  weighing  machines  which  act  upon  levers,  steelyards,  &c. 

The  first  improvement  provides  that  the  goods  platforms  of  weighing  machines,  be  car- 
ried by  novel  jointed  suspension  pieces,  so  that  they  may  swing  freely  in  any  way  without 
wearing  the  steel  arris  bearings  from  which  they  are  suspended,  or  disturbing  any  other 
part  of  the  machine.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hooks,  connecting  two  bearings 
of  action,  having  a joint,  which  allows  the  concave  surface  to  adjust  itself  to  the  arris  upon 
whioh  it  acts.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  bearings  being  jointed  in  such  manner  that 
they  keep  in  action  in  perfect  contact,  and  allow  the  parts  they  are  connected  with  to 
swing  freely  while  this  contact  of  bearing  is  still  preserved. 

The  second  improvement  consists  in  constructing  the  bearings  of  action,  fulcrums,  Ac. 
of  any  weighing  machines,  in  vessels  capable  of  holding  fluid,  as  oil,  mercury,  See.,  to  pro- 
tect and  cover  the  acting  surfaces  and  edges  from  oxidation. 

The  third  improvement  provides  that  the  ratio  of  leverage  of  weighing  machines  be  so 
arranged  that  they  require  all  weights  used  with  them  to  be  of  some  standard  of  weight 
As  more  ratios  of  leverage  than  one  are  required,  they  are  by  this  invention  divided  into 
five  classes,  such  classification  having  reference  to  the  ratios  of  leverage  and  the  required 
weight  of  the  weights  to  be  used. 

The  fourth  improvement  provides  that  the  leverage  of  steelyards,  and  such  weighing 
machines  as  indicate  weight  by  means  of  steelyards,  be  arranged  to  require  the  moveable 
poises  of  some  standard  of  weight,  and  the  divisions  thereon,  graduated  to  that  of  standard 
measure.  It  also  provides  that  the  graduated  scales  bear  an  impression  descriptive  of  the 
standard  of  measure  as  compared  with  the  weight  to  whioh  they  are  graduated,  aud  the 
required  weight  of  moveable  poise  to  act  therewith. 

The  fifth  improvement  applies  to  detached  weights  generally,  but  particularly  to  such  as 
are  required  to  be  used  with  weighing  machines  under  the  third  and  fourth  improvements  j 
and  provides  that  they  be  made  smooth,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  coated,  having  in  each 
weight  a hole  or  cavity,  into  which  a plug  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting,  which 
plug  is  made  even  with  the  surface  of  the  weight,  and  stamped  or  otherwise  inscribed  with 
its  standard  weight,  and  the  class  of  machine  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  weight  it 
represents  upon  such  machine  ; such  impression  to  cover  the  plug.  It  also  provides  that 
the  steelyard  poises  be  impressed  or  inscribed  with  their  standard  weight. 

The  sixth  improvement  supplies  a novel  feature  in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
weight  scales  upon  the  long  arm  of  steelyards,  which  arrangement  consists  in  placing  the 
weight  scale  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  axes  of  action,  and  staying  the  same.  This 
principle  is  also  claimed  for  its  application  to  weight  scales  under  the  horizontal  line,  the 
for  its  application  to  equal  balance  scales. 

The  seventh  improvement  supplies  a novel  mode  of  relieving  or  striking  weighing 
machines,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  fluid  pressure  through  the  medium  of  modi- 
fications of  the  hydraulic  press.  One  mode  of  operation  shown  is  to  pump  fluid  into  the 
cylinder  until  the  piston  is  forced  near  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  when  certain  levers  move, 
and  the  goods  platform  is  lifted  from  the  rests  ; the  machine  is  then  ready  for  weighing. 
The  platform  can  he  let  down  again  to  its  rests  by  letting  the  fluid  out  from  under  the 
piston  by  means  of  a cock  or  valve  for  that  purpose.  * 

The  eighth  improvement  supplies  a novel  self-acting  and  indicating'equipoise,  composed 
of  a parallel  rod  or  bar  of  glass  or  other  suitable  material,  suspended  by  one  of  its  ends 
from  a balance  beam  or  lever,  and  the  other  end  immersed  in  mercury  or  other  suitable 
fluid,  contained  in  a vessel  (the  inside  of  which  is  but  little  larger  than  to  allow  the  rod  or 
bar  to  pass  down),  and  poised  so  as  the  bottom  end  of  the  rod  or  bar  finds  its  equilibrium 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  having  a graduated  scale  annexed  to  show  the  quantity 
of  weight  brought  to  bear  on  the  opposite  end  of  such  beam,  balance,  or  lever  by  the  fall  of 
the  top  surface  of  the  fluid  upon  the  scale  ; the  novelty  being,  that  the  bar  or  rod  Is  nearly 
of  the  same  external  diameter  as  the  vessel  is  of  internal  diameter,  thereby  causing  a much 
greater  rise  or  fall  in  the  fluid  than  in  the  bar  or  rod. 

The  ninth  improvement  applies  to  wharf  cranes,  and  all  such  cranes  as  combine  lifting 
with  weighing.  By  this  improvement,  which,  with  others  that  follow,  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  engravings,  “ the  jib,”  says  the  inventor,  “is  constructed  in  two  parts,  the 
part  K,  fig.  1,  being  fixed  firmly  to  the  movable  stock,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  crane,  from  which  is  supported  and  balanced  by  the  levers,  B,  B,  the  part,  A, 
which  is  carried  at  each  end  by  the  said  levers,  and  which  contains  the  gear-work  and  its 
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connections.  Th«  Users  are  connected  by  the  rod,  D,  and  weight  of  artfeles  suspended 
ftotn  the  hook,  C,  is  taken  by  steelyard  or  any  other  known  means  from  the  said  levers. 
At  H and  G are  shown  stops  or  rests,  upon  which  the  part,  A,  is  rested  when  not  used  in 
weighing,  and  which  relieves  the  weighing  bearings  when  not  in  use.  The  novelty  consists 
in  the  part.  A,  being  lifted  at  or  near  its  two  ends,  and  being  made  to  rest  upon  the  rests, 
as  described.  This  improvement  also  applies  to  cranes  fixed  to  the  front  of  warehouses, 
with  their  jibs  to  move  upon  vertical  axes  outside  the  building,  with  the  winch  gearing 
inside ; for  which  it  supplies  a framework  or  carriage,  part  of  which  is  placed  inside  the 
building  (to  which  it  is  attached),  passed  through  the  wall,  and  is  attached  to  another  part 
outside,  which  framework  or  carriage  supports  the  whole  crane,  and  is  suspended  at  or  near 
its  extremities,  W,W,  figs.  2 and  3,  which  are  made  to  bear  upon  a series  of  levers,  E,  E,  which 
levers  are  arranged  so  as  to  render  weight  equally  to  the  equipoise,  G,  whichever  position 
the  jib,  A,  may  be  turned,  and  at  whatever  height  the  articles  are  to  be  lifted.  One  of  the 
levers  is  shown  with  a double  fulcrum,  Y,  supported  hy  the  post,  D,  and  arranged  to  be 
double-acting,  the  object  of  it  being  to  prevent  weight  on  the  jib  tipping  that  part  up,  but 
will  not  in  all  cases  be  required.  It  is  also  applicable  to  ordinary  steelyards,  of  which  it 
will  bring  their  axes  in  one  plane.”  The  novelty  of  this  part  of  the  invention  is  that  of 
plaoing  the  whole  crane  upon  a carriage  similar  to  that  shown,  and  lifting  and  weighing 
the  same,  by  means  of  suspensions  at  or  near  its  extremities,  and  the  double  fulcrum 
lever. 
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The  name  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Marsland 
Mabbott  has  long  been  familiar  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  contents  of  our  ma- 
thematical periodicals.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  he  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Diaries,  the  Lady’s  and 
Gentleman’s  Scientific  Receptacle,  &c. ; and 
in  the  Manchester  Journal  for  1776,  and 
other  similar  works,  we  occasionally  find 
his  name  amongst  the  general  and  poetical 
contributors.  At  what  period  he  died  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; but  some 
of  his  latest  contributions  to  the  mathema- 
tics may  be  found  in  the  Man  Chester  Memoirs 
and  in  the  Leeds  Correspondent  for  1815. 
Since  his  death,  most  of  his  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts have  been  disposed  of  by  his  son  ; 
several  of  the  scarcer  of  the  mathematical 
periodicals  were  purchased  by  myself)  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Buckly,*  of  Wood 
House,  Delph,  near  Manchester,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  two  or  three  of 
his  rough  manuscripts,  and  several  original 
letters  to  Mr.  Mabbott  from  Wildbore, 
Dalton,  and  other  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians. The  contents  of  these  volumes, 
however,  do  not  possess  much  that  is  valu- 
able at  the  present  day ; yet  they  seem  to 
deserve  a passing  notice,  as  the  relics  of  a 
distinguished  analyst  of  the  old  school.  In 
the  volume  now  before  us  we  find  a con- 
siderable number  of  solutions  to  questions 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Diaries  and 
other  works,  commencing  with  a solution  to 
Question  319  in  the  Gentleman’s  Diary  for 
1769,  and  ending  with  the  solution  of 


Question  126  in  the  Quarterly  Visitor,  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Mr.  Watson,  of  Beverley. 
Many  of  the  solutions  are  very  neatly  got 
up,  and  very  fully  portray  the  analytical 
tastes  of  their  author.  Fluxional  and  other 
equations  appear  to  have  been  especial  fa- 
vourites with  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
career,  and  whenever  he  attacks  a geometrical 
question,  he  almost  always  has  recourse  to 
algebraical  notation.  He  published  a cu- 
rious paper,  ‘‘On  Series  by  Stirling’s  Me- 
thods,” in  the  first  volume  of  the  old  series 
of  Leybourn’s  Mathematical  Repository,  and 
the  present  collection  contains  another,  on 
the  same  subject,  mostly  selected  from 
Lorgna  and  the  periodicals.  In  pages 
53 — 55  of  the  MS.  we  find  a letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Molineux,  author  of  a “ Trea- 
tise on  Arithmetic,”  in  two  volumes,  re- 
questing Mr.  Mabbott  to  furnish  him  with  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  “ drawing  two 
lines  from  two  given  points,  to  intersect  in 
the  circumference  of  a given  circle,  so  that 
their  sum  shall  be  the  least  possible.”  The 
letter  is  dated  “ Macclesfield,  March  29, 
1799,”  and  was  replied  to  from  “ Manches- 
ter, April  21,  1799,”  when  Mr.  Mabbott 
had  solved  the  question  algebraically,  and 
had  deduced  the  conclusion  that  “ if  with 
the  given  points  a,  b,  as  foci,  an  ellipse  be 
described  to  touch  the  circle,  the  point  of 
contact  will  be  that  required.”  Neither 
the  proposer  nor  the  solver  seem  to  be 
aware  that  their  problem  had  been  enunci- 
ated by  Alhazen,  in  his  “ Optics,”  and  had 
been  solved  algebraically  by  Huyghens, 
o 2 
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Slusiua,  and  Catalan,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (Dr. Hutton’s  “Abridgment," 
vol.  triii.),  and  also  by  Dr.  Sintson,  at  the 
end  of  his  Conic  Sections.  Both  Huyghens 
and  Slusius  show  that  the  intersection  of 
ellipses  or  hyperbolse,  with  the  given  circle, 
will  always  furnish  the  constructions  re- 
quired j but  Dr.  Simeon’s  geometrical  analy- 
sis, construction,  and  demonstration,  by 
means  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  are 
characterised  by  his  usual  elegance,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  the  student’s  attention.  His 
solution  is  prefaced  by  references  to  others, 
who  had  considered  the  problem  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  his  own.  In  pages 
68—78  we  find  the  transcript  of  a letter  to 
the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Mirror,  respecting 
the  value  of 

dy  — 6x> 

dx  x*  — *44-2j:s+Sj:*— 6r+6’ 

when  *=10.  The  question  was  proposed  as 
then : — 

1. 


the  prize  in  the  first  number  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Mathematical  Repository,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hellins,  B.D.,  F.R.S.,  under  the 
signature  “ Philalethes  Cantabrigiensia 
but  its  solution  not  appearing  sufficiently 
plain,  Mr.  Mabbott  was  induced  to  forward 
his  own  investigation  to  the  Mirror.  He 
here  adopts  the  now  well-known  methods  of 
decomposing  rational  fractions;  but  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  whole  process  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  number  of  closely-written  quarto 
pages  it  occupies  in  manuscript.  Whether 
this  solution  was  printed  in  the  periodical, 
or  otherwise,  I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, since  this  is  one  of  the  English 
serials  I have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
to  procure. 

Pages  90  to  112  contain  the  paper  on 
series  previously  alluded  to.  It  contains 
forty-three  paragraphs,  and  contains  the 
summation,  by  various  methods,  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples.  Put  2 for  the  symbol  of 
summation,  then  ; 


2 —— 

5-12 


1 

1015 


15-18 


4-  &o.,  ad  inf.  = 


n_ 

270  ' 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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7 
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4. 
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The  remaining  examples  are  selected 
from  the  writings  of  Clarke,  Lorgna,  De 
Moivre,  Stirling,  Burrow’s  Diary,  the  Re- 
pository, &c.,  but  the  preceding  will  serve 
to  give  a fall  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
essay.  In  a subsequent  page  he  gives  the 
solution  to  a question  from  the  Carlisle 
Journal,  and  remarks  at  the  close  that  it 
had  been  solved  “ by  Master  Sibsey,  a pupil 
of  Joseph  Saul,  master  of  Green-row  Aca- 
demy. This  Joseph  Saul  was  nephew  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Saul,  formerly  at  Wigan." 
Mr.  Saul,  senior,  was  at  one  time  master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  at  Rochdale,  and 
published  an  Arithmetic,  which  is  still  in 
good  repute. 

On  pages  114—116,  we  find  the  solution 
of  a problem  relating  to  the  velocities  of 
two  equal  balls,  after  impact,  which  appears 
to  have  been  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Peter 
Ewart,  of  Manchester,  during  “ February, 
1811.”  The  proposer  read  a paper  on 
"Moving  Force,”  or  “Vis  Viva,”  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  about  this  period,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  in  Volume  II.  of  these 
Memoirs ; and  since  some  of  the  points 
under  discussion  were  then  either  little 
understood  or  disputed  by  mathematicians, 
he  very  naturally  consulted  Mr.  Mabbott 
and  others  respecting  the  details  of  the 
essay,  before  committing  it  to  press.  The 
same  pages  contain  a memorandum,  that 
Mr.  Mabbott  was  “ sworn  in  as  assessor  of 
Manchester,  third  district,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  1809  j ” he  had  long  before  been 
appointed  an  officer  of  Excise,  and  the 
following  letter  from  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wildbore,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Diary,  will  show  that  it  was  probably 
through  his  influence  that  he  obtained  the 
situation. 

“ May  20,  1778. 

“ Sir, — I received  your  letter  safely,  and 
laid  it  before  a gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  wrote  obligingly  to  say  that  he 
would  try  to  get  you  into  the  Excise.  If 
you  have  in  the  meantime  got  anybody  else 
to  do  this  for  you,  please  to  let  me  know  ; 
if  not,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Excise  will  be  down  at  a noble  lord’s  in 
this  neighbourhood  during  this  summer, 
and  a paper  containing  your  name  and 


place  of  abode,  will  be  laid  before  his  lord- 
ship.  It  will  be  proper  for  yon  to  inform 
me  whether  you  be  of  sufficient  age,  and 
you  may  inquire  of  some  excise  officer 
whether  anything  more  is  usual  to  be  done 
on  these  occasions. 

“ You  talk  of  making  me  amends,  but  that 
must  only  be  by  your  good  behaviour.  Pray 
give  my  compliments  to  your  father,  and 
accept  the  same  yourself,  from 

“Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"Charles  Wildbore.” 

“ Mr.  J.  M.  Mabbott. 

On  Mr.  Wildbore’s  death,  Mr.  Mabbott 
appears  to  have  obtained  possession  of  some 
of  the  mathematical  manuscripts  left  by  the 
late  talented  editor  of  the  Diary,  for  he 
subsequently  published  a very  elegant  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  of  the  Rev.  John  Law- 
son’s sixty  Theorems,  by  Mr.  Wildbore,  in 
Vol.  II.,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society.  This  essay  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  form  a portion  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  own  collection  of  solutions  to  his 
theorems  and  problems,  but  on  the  publi- 
cation of  these  being  abandoned,  the  manu- 
script was  returned  to  its  author.  The 
whole  of  the  processes  employed  in  the 
paper  evince  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  its 
results  contain  not  a few  of  the  properties 
which  have  since  formed  the  basis  of  the 
beautiful  theories  of  “ Radical  Axis,”  and 
“Poles  and  Polars”  of  the  continental 
mathematicians. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  manuscript 
now  under  review,  contains  a series  of  me- 
moranda relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
snuff  and  other  details  of  his  business  as 
an  officer  of  excise ; together  with  an  enigma 
from  the  Manchester  Journal,  for  February, 
1776,  and  a method  of  computing  interest 
for  days,  which  has  since  found  its  way  into 
several  of  our  best  and  most  extensive 
treatises  of  arithmetic.  Of  the  second 
manuscript  volume,  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Buckley,  we  need  only  stale  that  it  is  wholly 
occupied  by  solutions  to  questions  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Diaries  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  nature  is  such  as  not  to  require 
any  more  particular  description. 

(To  be  con  tinned.  J 
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GOLDING’S  APPARATUS  FOR 
BLOCKING  AND  LASTING  LEA- 
THER. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Golding,  of  Maidstone,  has 
recently  patented  a Tory  serviceable  tool  or 
apparatus  for  blocking  and  lasting  leather, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  come  into  very  gene- 
ral use.  The  necessity  for  a cheap  and 
effective  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  very 
clearly  pointed  out  by  a correspondent,  at 
page  266  of  our  83rd  volume,  and  that  Mr. 
Golding’s  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case  there  is  no  question.  It  consists 
of  a central  screw  threaded  rod,  sup- 
ported and  held  at  bottom  in  a bearing 
in  which  it  is  free  to  revolve;  the  hear- 
ing itself  being  held  in  a horizontal 
piece  with  two  or  more  holes  for  the 
passage  of  nails  or  screws.  The  screwed 
rod  carries  a cross  head,  with  an  internal 
thread  corresponding  iyith  that  on  the  rod, 
and  to  each  side  of  the  cross  head  is  con- 
nected a pair  of  arms  made  to  terminate  in 
a grasping  or  nipping  head.  The  two  plates 
forming  this  head  are  brought  nearer  to,  or 
separate  from  each  other,  by  a tightening 
screw  and  nut.  The  operation  of  blocking, 
for  instance,  is  performed  as  follows  : — The 
horizontal  plate  is  screwed  to  the  back  of 
the  block,  the  cross  head  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rod,  and  the  two  lower  corners 
of  the  leather  are  gripped  by  the  nipping 
head,  where  they  are  securely  fixed  by 
turning  down  the  nut  on  the  tightening 
screw.  The  screwed  rod  is  made  to  revolve, 
whereby  the  cross  head  is  made  to  travel 
up  the  rod,  taking  with  it  the  nipping  heads, 
and  thus  gradually  bringing  the  leather 
into  the  form  of  the  block.  From  what  has 

Fig.  1. 


been  already  stated,  it  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood in  what  manner  the  tool  will  ope- 
rate, in  other  cases  where  two  ends  or  sides 
have  to  be  drawn  over  a shape  or  block. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings 
is  a view  of  the  tool,  A is  a step  or  bearing 
in  which  the  central  screwed  rod,  B,  is 


fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  free  to  revolve  ; C 
is  a cross  head  threaded  through  the  centre 
with  an  internal  thread  corresponding  to 
that  on  the  rod.  D D are  arms  connected 
to  the  cross  head.  These  arms  terminate 
in  two  plates  roughened  in  the  inside,  and 
made  to  grip  any  article  between  them  by 
the  tightening  screw  and  nut,  EE.  F is  a 
thumb  piece,  in  which  the  central  rod  ter- 
minates, whereby  it  is  caused  to  turn. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  tool  applied  to  the 
blocking  of  a piece  of  leather.  G is  the 
block  held  in  the  frame,  H H ; I is  the 

Fig.  2. 


leather,  the  front  of  which  is  pressed  over  a 
pin,  a,  at  the  front  of  the  block.  The  tool 
is  fixed  by  screws  passing  through  the 
sides  of  the  step,  A,  into  the  heel  of  the 
block ; the  ends,  b b,  of  the  leather,  are 
gripped  aud  held  between  the  jaws  of  the 
arms.  The  leather  is  damped  and  worked 
somewhat  into  the  shape  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  block,  and  it  is  gradually  pulled  into 
the  form  shown  in  the  figure  by  turning  the 
screwed-central  rod  of  the  tool,  whereby  the 
cross  head,  and  with  it  the  arms  and  ends, 
b b,  of  the  leather,  are  drawn  back. 

♦ 

BARTLETT’S  MACHINERY  FOR 
DRILLING  AND  BORING  STONE. 

Mb.  T.  Bartlett,  C.E.,  of  Chambery, 
Savoy,  Sardinia,  has  recently  invented  an 
apparatus  for  drilling  and  boring  stone,  in 
which  the  drilling  or  boring  is  produced  by 
a series  of  blows,  communicated  to  the  drill- 
ing or  boring  bit  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  a steam 
engine,  the  piston-rod  of  which  is  continued 
beyond  the  piston,  aud,  passing  through  a 
stuffing-box  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
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carries  a second  piston  which  works  in  a 
second  cylinder,  in  which  also  works  another 
piston  attached  to  a rod  that  carries  the 
drilling  or  boring  bit  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  steam 
engine  the  air  between  the  two  pistons  in 
the  second  cylinder  will  be  compressed,  and 
the  bit  and  its  piston  be  driven  forward. 
Connected  with  the  latter  cylinder  is  a 
weighted  valve,  which  allows  some  of  the 
air  to  escape,  so  that  on  the  return  of  the 
piston  worked  by  the  steam  engine,  a par- 
tial vacuum  will  be  produced  behind  it ; and 
this  will  cause  the  drilling  or  boring  bit  to 
exceed  a short  distance,  and  as  the  piston 
arrives  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  it  passes  over 
a hole  in  the  cylinder,  which  admits  air  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  was  forced 
out  through  the  valve.  In  order  to  give 
rotary  motion  to  the  bit,  the  rod  which 
carries,  it  which  is  round,  with  a slot  or 
key-way  cut  in  it,  is  made  to  pass  through 
a similarly  formed  collar,  to  which  is  fixed 
a toothed  wheel  which  receives  motion,  by 
suitable  gearing,  from  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
steam  engine.  On  this  crank  shaft  is  also 
fixed  an  eccentric  which  works  a force- 
pump  which  supplies  water  to  the  boring 
bit,  forcing  it  down  its  stem,  which  is  made 
hollow  for  the  purpose ; or  the  water  may 
be  supplied  by  a pipe  direct  from  the  pump. 
In  order  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  move 
forward  as  the  work  progresses,  it  is 
mounted  on  a carriage  which  runs  on  a 
suitable  fixed  framing,  on  which  is  formed  a 
toothed  rack,  and  into  this  rack  a pinion 
attached  to  the  carriage  gears.  The  pinion 
is  connected  by  gearing  with  a ratchet 
wheel  which  is  rotated,  tooth  by  tooth,  by  a 
driver  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  steam  engine. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL  AND  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts : 

“ Collingwood,  March  19. 

“ Sir, — I cannot  have  the  smallest  ob- 
jection to  stating  the  grounds  on  which  I 
have  subscribed  the  declaration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  certificates  of  proficiency 
about  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
to  the  young  men  who  oiler  themselves  for 
examination  as  proposed  in  the  circular 
accompanying  it.  It  cannot  but  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  those  who  have 
situations  to  fill  up  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  active  life  to  obtain  a knowledge, 
independent  ,of  the  partial  opinions  of  re- 
commending friends,  of  the  positive  quali- 
fications of  the  young  persons  who  may 


offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  such  situ- 
ations in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
when  such  tests  of  merit  as  university 
honours  for  'distinctions  of  a similar  kind 
are  out  of  the  question.  This  is  a want  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  yet  unsupplied,  and 
the  example  of  what  is  being  attempted  in 
the  departments  of  the  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary service  of  the  country  may,  I think, 
very  advantageously  be  followed  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits  of  a private 
nature ; and  I think  the  Society  of  Arts,  by 
volunteering  the  initiative  in  undertaking 
this  duty,  is  doing  good  service  to  the  country. 
My  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  awards  is  based  on  the  pub- 
licity of  the  whole  proceedings,  on  the  high 
character  of  the  society,  and  on  the  list  of 
examiners,  which  comprises  many  names 
which  I consider  as  guarantees  for  the 
rectitude  and  uprightness  of  their  awards, 
and  for  the  reasonable  conduct  of  the  exa- 
minations themselves  in  reference  to  the 
objects  to  be  attained. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

• “ Your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

11  The  Rev.  J.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.” 

* — 

CAUSE  OF  THE  CONFLAGRATION 

AT  COVENT-GARDEN  THEATRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

“ They  all  gravely  asserted  that  the  truth 
would  never  be  known,  which  from  the  utter  and 
absolute  destruction  of  everything,  appeared  more 
than  probable.” — Household  Words . 

Sir, — When  the  morning  newspapera  of 
Tuesday,  March  4th,  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  firat  instalment  of  Mr.  An- 
derson’s monster  benefit,  and  promised 
“ this  evening,  a fit  and  very  splendid  con- 
clusion,” I ’apprehend  they  had  but  little 
idea  how  “very  splendid"  that  conclusion 
would  be  1 “ There  appeared  something  so 

preposterous,”  says  Mr.  Dickens  in  his 
amusing  narrative,  “in  the  idea  of  Covent- 
garden  Theatre  ever  being  burned  down— 
ever  becoming  a prey  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, that  I simply  expressed  my  disbelief 
in  the  announcement.”  Nevertheless,  that 
destruction  is  a fait  accompli.  For 

“ London’s  sons  in  night-cap  woke, 

In  bed-gown  woke  her  dames; 

For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 

And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke — 

* The  playhouse  is  In  flames  !’  ” 

leaving  but  a mass  of  smoking  ruins,  at- 
tractive enough,  however,  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  visits  and  inspection  of 
royalty. 

The  ruin  was  irretrievable,  and  it  became 
highly  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  possible 
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the  cause  of  a conflagration  which  had,  in  a 
few  short  hours,  destroyed  “ the  most  mag. 
nificent  lyric  temple  in  Europe.”  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  Hr.  Bedford,  the  coroner 
for  Westminster,  exercised  the  doubtful  and 
much  disputed  right  of  holding  an  official 
Court  qf  Inquiry,  which,  says  a morning 
paper,  “ has  been  brought  to  what  must  be 
considered  a most  lame  and  impotent  con- 
elusion.  Under  the  direction  of  the  coroner, 
the  Jury,  after  three  days’  arduous  investi- 
gation, have  returned  their  verdict — that 
there  is  ’no  evidence  to  show  how  the  fire 
originated.”  It  was  painfully  evident  to 
most  persons  present,  that  the  worthy  coro- 
ner was  by  no  means  “ well  up  ” in  the  con- 
duct of  this  investigation.  The  Editor  of 
the  Builder  complains,  and  most  justly,  of 
the  absence  of  plans  or  diagrams,  and  of 
the  excessive  loss  of  time,  and  confusion 
of  witnesses,  which  such  adjuncts  would 
have  obviated,  observing,  in  conclusion,  that 
“ if  facts  are  to  be  elicited  in  such  in- 
quiries, the  present  roundabout  way  of  get- 
ting at  them  must  be  altered.”  Sad,  very 
sad  was  it  to  hear  such  questions  put  to 
witnesses  as  the  following: — What  is  the 
size  of  a vitriol  carboy  ? are  carboys  made 
of  wood  or  earthenware  t was  the  electric 
light  brought  in  carboys?  how  was  the  gas 
conveyed  to  the  electric  light?  are  there 
any  substances  which,  by  contact  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  producejcombustion  ?*  is  vitriol 
combustible  ? &c.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  certain,  however  defective  the  inquiry 
may  have  been,  the  Jury  could  not,  upon 
the  evidence,  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  they  did.  The  mass  of  the  evidence 
was,  as  the  coroner  truly  observed,  of  a 
decidedly  negative  character ; nevertheless 
it  proves,  to  some  extent,  how  the  fire  did 
not  originate,  and  thereby,  in  my  opinion, 
furnishes  some  clue  to  its  real  origin.  The 
following  causes  have  been  suggested  as 
originators  of  the  mischief,  and  each  has  its 
supporters! — An  escape  of  gas;  the  heat 
from  the  chandelier  •,  ignition  of  the  flies 
by  the  gas-battens ; and  spontaneous  com- 
bustion ! Let  us  briefly  examine  the 
grounds  which  exist  for  attributing  the  fire 
to  either  of  these  causes.  That  the  gas  was 
the  moving  agent,  was  at  first  strongly  be- 
lieved ; but  that  the  fire  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  escape  of  gas  was  the  opinion  of 
most  (of  all  the  intelligent)  witnesses,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  tend  to  show  that 
the  fire  could  not  have  been  thus  occasioned. 
That  there  was  an  escape  of  gas  is  gene- 

* To  this  question  the  witness  under  examina- 
tion said,  *•  He  did  not  know  of  any!"  It  is  well 
known  that  a drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  contact 
with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  loaf  sugar,  produces  instantaneous  and 
violent  combustion. 
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rally  admitted,  but  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  vety  trifling;  “not  more”  (says  the 
fireman  Castles)  “ than  was  to  be  expected 
from  ordinary  wear  and  tear.”  Not  more 
than  is  considered  almost  unavoidable  from 
such  innumerable  joints  and  such  ramified 
and  extensive  fittings.  The  powerful 
draught  upward  through  the  ventilating 
shaft,  was  described  as  capable  of  carrying 
off  rapidly,  and  in  safety,  a very  much 
larger  escape  of  gas  than  was  actually  pre- 
sent. But  if  not,  any  extensive  escape  and 
collection  |of  gas  must  have  resulted  in  an 
explosion  of  considerable,  if  not  of  fearful, 
violence.*  The  fire,  therefore,  was  not 
caused  by  an  escape  of  gas! 

The  heat  ffrom  the  great  chandelier,  al- 
though considerable,  was  by  no  means  dan- 
gerous. A greater  heat,  and  for  a longer 
period  of  time,  bad  been  safely  borne  on 
previous  occasions;  and  the  place  where  the 
fire  began,  was  about  15  feet  vertically,  and 
30  feet  horizontally,  distant  from  the  chan- 
delier. Had  the  chandelier  ignited  the 
ceiling,  the  fire  must  have  commenced  un- 
derneath, and  burned  up  through  the  floor 
of  the  carpenters'  shop.  That  the  reverse 
of  this  actually  took  place  was  | clearly 
proven.  The  fire,  then,  was  nof  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  chandelier! 

The  ignition  of  the  scenes  or  flies  by  the 
gas-battens,  and  the  flames  ascending  by 
the  suspending  ropes  to  the  carpenters'  shop, 
ia  negatived  by  the  same  fact — the  place  and 
nature  of  the  outbreak.  Moreover,  the 
battens  and  flies  were  under  close  and  active 
surveillance  until  a quarter  past  4 o’clock, 
at  which  time  they  were  left  perfectly  safe. 
Had  the  suspending  ropes  become  ignited, 
they  would  soon  have  let  the  machinery  fall, 
and  given  timely  notice  of  what  was  wrong 
aloft.  Whereas,  nothing  fell  until  after  the 
ineffectual  attempt  of  the  firemen  to  cope 
with  the  fire  in  the  roof,  when  one  of  them 
cut  the  ropes  and  let  fall  some  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  fire,  then,  was  not  caused  by  the 
gas-battens! 

Spontaneous  combustion  furnishes  such  a 
convenient  and  ready  method  of  accounting 
for  every  fire  whose  origin  ia  involved  in  any 
kind  of  difficulty  or  obscurity,  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  aid  of  this  myste- 
rious agent  being  extensively  invoked  in 
explanation  of  the  present  catastrophe. 
Spontaneous  combustion  (or  ignition)  re- 
quires the  presence  of  certain  substances, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  many  of  which 
are  well  understood.  So  far  as  evidence 
could  be  obtained,  it  went  to  show  the  entire 
absence  of  all  such  matters,  in  the  spot 


* " If  such  a thing  had  occurred  In  this  case,  It 
would  have  rent  the  not."- Evidence  o/  Mr.  R. 
Jones,  Jin^iKMr  to  the  London  Gas  Company, 
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where  the  fire  began.  No  cotton  waste,  1 
greasy  rags,  tow,  oily  sawdust,  lamp-black, 
or  other  acknowledged  element  of  sponta- 
neous ignition,  was  known  to  have  been  in 
the  carpenters'  shop ; on  the  contrary,  the  | 
presence  of  all  such  matters  is  denied.  In 
the  paint  shop  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise, but  the  fire  assuredly  did  not  begin  in  1 
the  paint-shop. 

Again,  spontaneous  ignition,  except  in  i 
the  case  of  violent  chemical  combinations, 
is  always  a slow  and  smouldering  process,  . 
capable  of  being  accelerated,  it  may  be,  by 
various  circumstances — such,  for  instance, 
as  increase  of  temperature — but  still  slow 
and  smouldering.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  carpenters'  shop  had  been  recently 
cleared  up,  and  was  described  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  aB  “ being  clearer  than  he  ever 
before  knew  it.”  No  combustibles  beyond 
the  wood  and  shavings  were  present ; and  of 
the  latter,  the  quantity  was  described  as 
small,  and  no  fire  or  light  of  any  kind  had 
been  there  for  weeks.  It  appeared  that  up 
to  a quarter  after  four  o'clock,  a.m.,  no  smoke 
or  smell  of  fire  had  been  perceived,  although 
several  persons  had  been  in  positions  to 
detect  it  if  present.  Accidental  cause  for 
the  fire,  there  appears  to  have  been  none ; 
neither  is  there  any  good  ground  for  the 
neglect  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  theatre. 

James  Castles,  one  of  the  firemen, 

“ thought  the  theatre  was  set  on  fire.”  The 
reasons  he  gave  were,  that  “ the  smoke  was 
not  like  wood  smoke,  but  smelt  like  the 
fumes  of  charcoal and  that,  “ the  time  at 
which  the  fire  broke  out  favoured  his  sup- 
position.” Castles  admitted  that  bis  expe- 
rience, as  a fireman,  had  been  purely  thea- 
trical; and  one  of  his  brother  firemen 
(Butler)  says,  “ when  he  entered  the  shop 
he  did  not  smell  anything  extraordinary 
about  the  smoke.  It  was  just  like  ordinary 
smoke.” 

The  element  of  time  is,  however,  of  great 
importance.  If  we  assume  that  the  fire  was 
wilfully  occasioned,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  even  an  incendiary  could  be  so  heart- 
less as  to  fire  a theatre  while  filled  with 
spectators,  because  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  that  would  almost  inevitably  ensue, 
could  in  no  way  add  rest  to  his  infernal 
gratification.  Although  not  wholly  impos- 
sible, yet  is  it  very  improbable  that  any 
stranger  could  have  found  his  way  to  the 
carpenters'  shop  ; the  inference,  therefore, 
is,  that  any  incendiary  must  have  been  a 
person  well  acquainted  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  peculiarities  of  the  theatre,  and, 
perhaps,  well  known  to  many  of  the  em- 
ployees. Such  a person  could  not  have 
ascended,  without  great  risk  of  being  seen 
and  recognised,  until  after  the  flymen 
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quitted  their  post  The  flies  were  left  at 
about  a quarter  after  four  o'clock,  and  iu 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards  the  fire 
was  1 discovered,  raging  with  a fury  and 
rapidity  amply  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
treme dryness  and  high  temperature  of  all 
the  combustible  matter  among  which  the 
flames  were  revelling,  aided  by  an  upward 
draught  which  gave  a furnace-like  energy 
to  the  combustion. 

Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  observed  pheno- 
mena and  facts  go  to  support,  iu  a most 
striking  manner,  the  opinion  of  Castles — 
“ that  the  theatre  was  set  on  fire,”  although 
the  perpetrator,  and  his  motive,  may  be  for 
ever  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

Whether  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  conflagration  when 
first  discovered,  will  also  remain  unknown. 
The  first  fire-cock  could  not  be  reached  in 
consequence  of  the  smoke,  and  an  attempt 
was  therefore  made  to  fall  back  upon  a 
second,  but  that  could  not  be  found  ! After 
forty  hours  of  unceasing  duty,  it  would  have 
been  unreasonable  to  look  for  great  exer- 
tions, or  to  expect  much  energy,  especially 
when  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  de- 
manded an  amount  of  coolness,  intrepidity, 
and  practical  (experience,  far  beyond  what 
is  “ purely  theatrical/" 

I 2 By  the  time  extraneous  aid  reached  the 
i spot,  prompt  as  its  arrival  was,  a glance  was 
i sufficient  ,to  show  that  the  theatre  was 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  the 
greatest  exertions  were  accordingly  directed 
to  the  more  hopeful,  and  as  it  proved,  suc- 
cessful task  of  saving  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W.  Baddelev. 

13,  Angell-terrace,  Islington, 

March  2Jnd,  1856. 


THE  LOSS  OF  H.  M.  STEAM-SLOOP 
“ POLYPHEMUS " ACCOUNTED 
FOE  BY  THE  DEVIATION  OF 
THE  COMPASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magatinc. 

Sir, — I shall  not  trouble  you  with  a long 
1 disquisition  on  magnetic  induction,  to  ex- 
lain  the  reasons  of  compass  deviations,  but 
riefly  show  you,  by  the  present  case,  that 
it  is  from  a want  of  a proper  and  practical 
. knowledge  of  this  science  that  the  Polyphe- 
mus was  lost  Of  course,  in  this  instance,  if 
there  had  been  no  fog  the  coast  would  have 
been  visible,  and  then  no  thanks  to  the  com- 
' passes,  for  keeping  a right  course,  as,  had 
| they  been  right  or  wrong,  with  land  in  sight, 
they  would  have  been  disregarded ; but  with 
a dense  fog,  and  nothing  but  the  compasses 
as  a guide,  the  ship  is  stranded,  and  then, 
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chattaway’s  buffing  apparatus. 
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and  not  till  then,  we  have  another  sad  proof 
of  the  misdirectioa  of  the  compass  needle. 

In  the  report  of  the  court-martial  held 
on  Commander  F.  P.  Warren,  Lieutenant 
Pyne  states  “ that  he  had  looked  at  the 
standard  compass ; it  indicated  E.  by  N.” 
Now,  as  a constant  law,  the  deviations  of  the  ; 
compass  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  in  \ 
vessels  on  an  eastern  or  western  course  is  I 
always  towards  the  ship’s  course,  and  tha 
nearer  that  course  is  to  due  east  and  west  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  deviation.  So 
that  in  a ship  on  a course  E.  by  N.,  there  | 
will  be  a deviation  to  the  eastward  of  the  ; 
ship’s  course;  hence,  as  in  this  case,  a slant  j 
towards  the  shore,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dense  fog  at  the  end  of  a long  run,  soon 
brings  the  ship  on  the  coast  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  her  course. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks, 
or  pass  an  opinion  on  the  present  mode  of  ; 
adjusting  compasses,  or  “ tables  of  errors ; ” t 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  such  appliances,  as 
is  evidenced  in  this  instance,  as  also  in 
many  prior,  when  the  subject  was  less 
known  than  now,  have  not  been  available  to 
keep  the  mariner  on  his  right  course,  and 
off  the  rocks. 

Had  the  master  of  the  Polyphemus  who, 
doubtless,  knew  his  course  to  steer  well  i 
enough,  had  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
common  and  absolute  laws  of  magnetic  cause 
and  effect,  or  compass  deviation,  he  would, 
in  a fog  at  least,  have  distrusted  such  ap- 
pliances, aud  given  himself  a point  or  two 
to  spare  on  the  safe  side ; and  thus,  in  the 
position  of  circumstances  of  this  case — such 
as  the  direction  in  which  the  coast  lay  as  to 
his  course,  and  the  known  direction  of  the 
compass  deviation — have  saved  his  ship. 

The  importance  of  this  subject,  and  having 
a case  in  point,  must  be  my  apology  for  in- 
truding upon  your  space  with  the  above  . 
remarks,  hoping  that  it  may  be  more  ' 
thoroughly  investigated  in  the  proper  quar- 
ters, and  cause  seen,  that  in  these  days  of 
iron-built  ships,  mariners  should  acquire 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  cause  and 
effect  in  compass  deviations,  and  its  never- 
failing  laws  and  directions,  and  not  trust 
blindfoldedly  to  adjusted  compasses,  as  if  . 
they  were  absolute  for  all  circumstances. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Allan. 

1,  Adelphi-terrace,  London, 

March  20,  1850. 


THE  SMOKE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 
Sir, — In  your  number  of  this  day,  just 
received,  I observe  a letter,  signed,  “ The 
Inventor  of  Gardner’s  Smoke  Consumer.” 
As  the  writer  speaks  of  “ the  laws  of 


chemical  combination  being  unaltered,”  I 
am  led  to  expect  a scientific  reference  to 
those  laws,  when  speaking  of  combustion  in 
furnaces,  and  in  a different  form  from  what 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  Muir 
school,  who  think  that  the  introducing  che- 
mistry into  a discussion  on  combustion  in 
furnaces,  as  “only  leading  to  complication.” 

Assuming  his  signature  to  be  delibe- 
rately adopted,  namely,  “The  Inventor  of 
Gardper’s  Patent  Smoke  Consumer ,”  I have 
to  request  from  him  a clear  and  chemical 
description  of  what  he  means  by  the  term 
“ smoke,”  which  his  patent  is  to  consume. 

With  reference  to  another  passage  in  the 
abovementioned  letter,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  “ double  furnace  ” system,  as 
if  it  were  a novelty,  I have  only  to  observe, 
that  it  has  been  adopted  in  numerous 
steam- vessels  under  my  management  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  and  referred  to,  as 
such,  in  my  Treatise  “ On  the  Combustion 
of  Coal,”  pages  173  and  224,  where  illus- 
trations are  given  of  its  use,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption  ; and  where  also  I have 
described  it  as  recommended  by  Tredgold, 
and  in  use  in  Her  Majesty’s  steamers, 
Hermes,  Spitfire,  and  Firefiy,  see  pages  8fi 
and  877 ; and  again  as  recommended  by 
Peclet  in  his  elaborate  work. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Chas.  W.  Williams. 

Dublin  Steam  Company,  Liverpool, 

March  21,  1855. 

CHATTAWAY’S  BUFFING  AND 
COUPLING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — I notice  a letter  in  your  last  week’s 
Magazine,  sigued  “ Americanus,”  in  which, 
in  adverting  to  my  buffing  and  coupling  ap- 
paratus, he  claims  the  invention  for  the 
United  States. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  principle  of 
centre  buffing  has  been  carried  out  in  Ame- 
rica for  many  years  past ; but,  from  no 
sources  of  information  at  my  command,  cau 
I learn  that  the  combination  of  the  buffer 
with  the  drawhook,  upon  one  central  rod 
(which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  my 
invention)  had  ever  been  adopted  until  in- 
troduced by  me.  A model  of  the  apparatus 
was  shown  last  year  to  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can engineer,  and  he  certainly  was  not  cog- 
nizant of  any  similar  mode  of  buffing  and 
coupling  being  then  hi  operation  in  that 
country.  And  as  no  similar  mode  had  ever 
been  btought  to  my  own  knowledge,  I can- 
not relinquish  my  claim  to  the  merit,  if 
any,  of  the  invention.  Perhaps  “ Ameri- 
canus"  will  be  good  enough  to  state  if  the 
apparatus  be  saw  in  the  States  was  a buffer 
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and  drawhook  combined,  and  on  what  rail- 
way it  wa»  in  operation. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

E.  D.  Chattaway. 
Edinburgh,  March  18, 1886. 


THE  GLASS-DIAL  CLOCK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I think  the  action  of  the  clock 
spoken  of  by  a “ Constant  Reader  ” may  be 
explained  by  the  following  supposition. 

Suppose  that  in  the  bob-end  of  each  of 
the  hands  is  concealed  a good  time-keep- 
ing watch  movement,  the  weight  of  which  is 
balanced  by  the  length  of  the  pointer  end. 
On  the  cannon  pinion  (that  which  carries 
the  minute-hand)  of  the  watch  movement  in 
the  long-hand,  fix  a lever  with  a weight  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  another  weighted  lever  on  the  hour- 
wheel  of  the  movement  in  the  short-hand  ; 
if  the  hands  were  in  balance  before,  they 
will  now,  if  freely  suspended,  indicate  some 
time,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
weights,  which,  by  the  progressive  motion 
given  by  the  watches,  continuously  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  hands,  which  gravi- 
tation as  continuously  restores. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  8tc., 
Horatio  Broadstadt. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir,  — Your  correspondent,  “ C,”  and 
Mr.  Cheverton,  having  opened  the  question 
of  Mechanical  Locomotion,  I request  the 
insertion  of  a few  words  on  this  interesting 
topic. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  commenced 
this  discussion  have  begun  by  complaining, 
correctly  enough,  of  the  general  prevalence 
of  great  confusion  in  the  ideas  of  many’ 
mechanicians  on  this  subject.  To  correct 
this  coufusion,  Mr.  Cheverton  wishes  to 
establish  the  journal  of  the  axis  as  \\\t  ful- 
crum of  the  forces  applied.  “ C.”  brings 
forward  an  explanation  which  seems  highly 
satisfactory  to  himself,  but  which  I confess 
my  utter  inability  to  comprehend  ; and  in 
your  last  number,  “ J.  H.”  proposes  the 
hypothesis  of  two  fulcrum j,  one  the  journal 
of  the  axis,  and  the  other  (in  the  case  ot 
locomotive  railway  engines)  the  rail. 

Now  on  the  true  principles  of  the  me- 
chanics of  uniform  motion  every  one  of 
these  explanations  is  as  faulty  as  the  original 
confusion  of  ideas  they  were  iutended  to  ob- 
viate. In  what  sense  do  your  correspond- 
ents use  the  word  fulcrum  1 The  original 
meaning  of  the  term  fulcrum  is  a fixed 
point  of  support  in  a lever ; and  however 
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the  lever  itself  be  supposed  to  move,  this 
point  is  permanently  fixed.  Of  course, 
your  correspondents  cannot  attach  this 
meaning  to  it,  although  they  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  it  [possesses  some  extraordi- 
nary properties  in  relation  to  the  forces 
employed.  Judging  from  the  general  style 
of  their  remarks,  I conclude  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  conceive  the  fulcrum  to  be 
some  point  in  the  moving  body  which  is 
momentarily  at  rest.  Tiiis,  in  the  case  of 
the  looomotive  railway  engine,  is  the  point 
in  the  wheel  successively  in  contact  with 
the  rail.  But  this  possesses  no  peculiar 
property  with  regard  to  the  forces  applied. 
It  serves,  no  doubt,  to  fix  upon  the  mind 
a more  accurate  and  definite  impression  of 
the  nature  of  the  motion  to  determine  this 
point  j but  it  does  not  help  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  forces ; it  is  rather  a conse- 
quence of  their  action  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  rigid  connection  of  the  system. 

In  the  case  of  a strictly  uniform  motion, 
that  is,  where  the  power  exerted  and  the 
resistances  to  be  overcome  are  subject  to 
no  variation,  then  at  every  moment  the 
forces  applied  (including  the  resistances) 
must  be  such  as,  if  applied  to  the  engine 
or  moving  body  at  rest,  would  keep  it  at 
rest.  In  such  a case,  any  point  whatever  in 
the  body  (the  forces  being  supposed  to  act 
in  or  parallel  to  one  plane)  possesses  the 
property  of  a fulcrum  ; that  is,  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  forces  which  tend 
to  move  the  body  round  it  in  one  way,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  those 
forces  which  lend  to  impress  an  opposite 
motion.  It  is  true  that  in  solving  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  mechanicians  generally 
fix  upon  particular  points  from  which  to 
take  the  moments;  but  these  are  chosen, 
not  on  the  prinoiplc  that  they  have  any 
innate  mechanical  properties,  but  that  the 
moment  of  some  force,  the  determination 
of  which  is  not  requisite  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  disappears  by  the  choice. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  common  lever,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight 
only  is  required,  the  moments  are  taken 
about  the  fulcrum ; hut  if,  besides,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  fulcrum  were  required,  this 
would  be  readily  obtained  by  taking 
another  equation  of  moments  about  some 
other  point  in  the  lever— the  point  of  appli- 
cation, for  instance,  of  either  the  power  or 
the  weight 

To  make  this  clearer,  take  the  case  of  the 
oar  used  in  propelling  a boat,  the  illustra- 
tion founded  on  which,  as  laid  down  in  the 
elementary  portion  of  works  on  mechanics 
from  time  immemorial,  gives  such  offence 
to  Mr.  Cheverton.  Here  I may  say,  that 
for  reasons  I shall  presently  state,  I do  not 
conceive  this  illustration  as  giving  a suffi- 
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cient  account  of  the  boat's  propulsion. 
Looking  upon  the  matter,  howerer,  from 
Mr.  Cheverton’s  point  of  yiew,  and  looking 
only  for  a fulcrum  on  the  supposition  that 
at  any  moment  of  the  oar’s  motion  the 
forces  applied  to  it  would  be  in  equili- 
brium, it  matters  not  what  point  in  the  oar 
he  selects  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  object  were  to  obtain  a relation 
between  the  power  applied  and  the  pressure 
on  the  rowlock,  then  undoubtedlyjthe  point  of 
application  of  the  third  force,  the  resistance 
of  the  water,  would  be  advantageously  as- 
sumed for  centre  of  moments  or  fulcrum, 
and  we  obtain  a lever  of  the  second  order. 
Calling 

P the  pressure  applied  by  the  hand  of  the 
rower, 

U the  resistance  of  the  water, 

R the  pressure  on  the  rowlock, 
a+4  the  length  of  the  oar  from  the  point  of 
application  of  P to  that  of  Q, 
a the  distance  from  point  of  application  of 
P to  that  of  R, 

c the  distance  from  the  former  of  these 
points  of  another  point  in  the  oar — for 
simplicity’s  sake,  suppose  between  the 
hand  of  the  rower  and  the  rowlock,  and 
any  one  of  the  four  following  equations 
is  true. 

P(a+4)  = R4  (I). 

Pa  =Q  b (II). 

Q (a+4)  =Ra  (III). 

Pc+R(a-c)=Q(a+4-c)  (IV). 

In  the  first  of  these  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  Q is  taken  as  fulcrum,  and  there- 
fore Q disappears ; in  the  second  the  point 
in  contact  with  the  rowlock  is  fulcrum,  and 
R disappears;  in  the  third,  the  point  of 
application  of  P is  taken  for  fulcrum,  and  P 
disappears ; and  in  the  fourth,  a point  which 
is  not  the  point  of  application  of  any  of  the 
forces  is  taken  for  fulcrum,  and  all  the 
forces  appear  in  the  equation.  The  reader 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  algebra  will 
easily  convince  himself  of  the  compatibi- 
lity of  these  four  equations,  as  he  will  find 
that  any  one  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
combining  together  any  number  of  the 
other  equations  ; consequently  the  question 
of  the  fulcrum  to  be  employed,  and  therefore 


of  the  class  of  lever,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  which  number  of  the  three  forces  we 
wish  to  establish  a relation  between.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  con- 
sider the  oar  to  be  acted  on  by  invariable 
forces,  the  ratio  of  the  propelling  force  on 
the  rowlock  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
rower  would  be  correctly  obtained  by  con- 
sidering it  a lever  of  the  second  kind,  as 
generally  represented  by  way  of  illustration 
in  mechanical  books. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  engines 
used  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion,  there  is 
no  such  thing  ns  strict  uniformity  in  the 
propelling  force ; but  it  is  continually  un- 
dergoing some  change,  while  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  is  generally  uniform.  At 
no  one  instant  of  the  motion,  then,  will  the 
relation  among  the  forces,  calculated  on  the 
supposition  of  a strictly  uniform  motion,  be 
correct.  "We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
application  of  another  mechanical  principle. 
I have  had  to  enunciate  this  so  frequently 
in  your  pages,  that  I am  almost  afraid  of 
tiring  your  readers  by  the  repetition.  It  is 
this,  that  the  work  done  by  the  moring 
force  during  the  time  it  undergoes  the  cotn- 
[ plete  cycle  of  its  changes  is  equal  to  the 
work  done  by  the  resistances  to  be  overcome 
I in  the  same  time. 

I can  now  explain  why  the  account  of  the 
effect  of  an  oar  in  propelling  a boat,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a lever  acted  on  by  uni- 
form forces,  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  that 
the  forces  cannot  be  considered  strictly  uni- 
form, especially  the  resistance  of  the  water, 
which  always  acts  perpendicularly  to  the 
face  of  the  oar. 

Making  use  of  the  notation  introduced 
above — if  also  2 a be  the  angle  through 
which  the  oar  moves, 

A the  effective  area  of  the  immersed  por- 
tion of  the  oar- blade,  and 

B the  effective  midship  section  of  the 
boat, 

The  work  done  by  the  power  will  be 
easily  seen  to  be  represented  by  2 P a sin.  a. 

The  work  done  by  the  resistance  of  the 
water  is  (supposing  the  oar  to  move  round 
with  a uniform  angular  velocity  w,  and  the 
boat  to  move  with  veloeity  u). 


A4  |248waa — 4 dwvsin. a+u8  j j- 

Hence  we  have 

2 Pa  sin.a=*  A 4^24  s<oea—46<u  usin.a+u®  j-  ^ j, 

and  B ws=A  4^2  4®<i>2 * *sin.a — 24w  v^a+?i^j^j-t-$«<8sin.a^  II. 


I must,  in  conclusion,  express  my  con- 

viction that  the  prevalent  confusion  of  ideas 

complained  of,  and  undoubtedly  existent, 

must  find  its  remedy,  not  in  vain  hunts 


after  fulcrums  founded  on  shallow,  insuffi- 
cient views  of  mechanics,  but  in  a tho- 
roughly sound,  comprehensive  grasp  of  that 
science  of  which  no  one  who  has  to  do  with 
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mechanics,  or  who  is  ambitious  enough  to 
aim  at  a mechanical  invention,  ought  to  be 
destitute. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W. 


London,  March  14,  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 

Sir, — The  letters  of  Mr.  Chererton  and 
of  “ C.,”  lately  published  in  your  Maga- 
zine, have  attracted  my  attention,  and  made 
me  desirous  of  saying  a few  words  on  the 
subject  to  which  those  letters  relate.  And 
in  order  to  render  my  communication  less 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  I 
will  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  that  common  egotism  of  ascribing  to 
everybody  else  ignorance  and  confusion  of 
ideas  on  matters  of  elementary  science,  or 
even  of  common  experience,  and  claiming 
for  self  only  those  clear  conceptions  and 
correct  habits  of  thought  which  enable  one 
to  observe  and  register  experience  accu- 
rately, and  to  reason  correctly  and  logically 
on  the  acquired  materials. 

The  answer  to  “C.'s”  difficulty,  which 
you  gave  a week  or  two  back,  in  your 
“ Notices  to  Correspondents,”  in  my  opi- 
nion, was  quite  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it 
went;  and  tliis‘‘C."  himself  would  doubt- 
less perceive,  if  he  gave  careful  and  un- 
biassed attention  to  the  subject.  More, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  convince  your  correspondent  of 
the  real  character  of  his  error,  as  correot 
notions  of  mechanics  and  mechanical  laws 
can  very  seldom  be  communicated  to  a be- 
ginner by  means  of  a dozen  or  two  of  words, 
much  less  to  one  who  has  preconceived,  and 
not  unexceptionable,  notions  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cheverton  has,  it  seems,  entered  the 
held  to  supply  this  supposed  defect.  To 
criticise  his  attempts  is  the  main  object  of 
my  letter.  The  second  sentenoe  in  his 
letter  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  erroneous.  I 
cannot  see  how  your  notice  implies  any 
such  bewilderment,  on  the  part  of  your 
former  correspondent,  as  is  here  alluded  to. 
Another  difficulty  I have  is,  to  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Cheverton  is  himself  altogether 
free  from  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  same 
subject.  He  says, 11  Some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since,  I took  part  in  a discussion  in 
your  pages,  on  this  very  subject,  on  which 
occasion  I proved  that  the  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  very  prevalent  idea  that  the 
rail,  the  road,  or  the  water,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  locomotive  lever.” 
Here  is,  again,  a difficulty,  in  which  I am 
involved.  I cannot,  by  any  effort,  at  present, 
understand  how  the  perception  of  a fact  so 
evident  can  lead  to  confusion  or  bewilder- 
ment. That  the  rail,  in  the  case  of  a loco- 
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motive,  best  answers  to  the  notion  of  ful- 
crum, appears  at  first  sight  so  natural,  and 
becomes  when  reflected  on  so  certain,  that  l 
have  here  my  greatest  difficulty  of  all — that 
of  imagining  how  Mr.  Cheverton  could  pos- 
sibly have  proved  that  the  prevalence  of  real 
knowledge  in  this  matter  has  caused  the 
disorder  of  mind  which  he  writes  to  remedy. 
There  is  no  real  difference  whether  you  re- 
gard the  rail  or  the  axle  as  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever;  the  forces  acting  bear  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  one  another,  as  every- 
body, who  understands  an  equation  of  mo- 
ments, knows. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  Mr.  Che- 
verton's  letter  seems,  to  my  humble  compre- 
hension, without  any  point  whatever ; for  I 
cannot  see  anything  in  these  discussions  to 
show  that  theory  and  practice  are  at  vari- 
ance, nor  can  I see  that  elementary  works 
on  mechanics  are  wrong  in  teaching  that 
the  rower  has  the  “ water  for  a fulcrum,  and 
a lever  of  the  second  order  for  his  oar.” 

With  regard  to  “C.’s”  letter,  I would 
say  a word  or  two.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  to  which  I wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  its  author : — “ I wish  to  suggest 
to  him,  and  to  those  in  general  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  important  subject,  a simple 
hypothesis,  by  means  of  which  I think 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  cleared  away, 
without  resorting  to  supposition,  or  to  any- 
thing less  certain  than  the  most  rigid  ap- 
plication of  the  common  laws  of  science.” 
Now,  this  notion  of  an  hypothesis  inde- 
pendent of  supposition  is  the  most  novel  one 
the  letter  contains ; it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  met  with  it.  The  mode  of  re- 
garding the  problem  in  question  which 
“ C.”  gives  is,  on  the  whole,  correct ; but  it 
is  not  new : it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  in  it  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  solution.  Its  results 
are,  as  you,  Sir,  have  said,  exactly  the  same 
as  the  common  ones.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to 
recommend  “ C."  to  discard  the  idea  that 
those  who  have  studied  this  subject  more 
than  he  seems  to  have  done  are  in  general 
more  ignorant  than  he  of  the  truths  in  its 
regard. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  C. 

Deptford,  March  IS,  1S56. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ C.”  having 
taken  notice  of  my  communication  repect- 
ing  the  true  position  of  the  fulcrum  of  the 
locomotive  lever,  it  seems  incumbent  on 
me  to  add  a few  words  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. I cannot  say  that  I can  follow  the 
ideas  of  your  correspondent,  in  what  he 
says  about  the  reactive  pressure  in  the 
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cylinder  alternatively  overcoming  and  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  crank,  according  aa  it 
changes  for  a lever  of  one  order  to  another ; 
and  especially  of  there  being,  if  I under- 
stand him  aright,  a loss  of  half  the  power 
of  the  engine  by  such  internal  reaotion ; 
but  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  by  his 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  an  independent 
fulcrum,  that  he  considers  that  the  place  of 
external  reaction  and  the  position  of  a ful- 
crum must  necessarily  be  at  the  same 
point.  To  this  particular  I need  not 
advert,  except  to  make  this  passing  remark, 
that  possibly  the  clue  to  your  correspond- 
ent’s thoughts  may  be  found  in  the  conjec- 
ture, that  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  of  the 
locomotive  engine  being  a connected  struc- 
ture, and  consequently  that  the  stress  of 
forces  on  any  of  its  parts  can  have  no  direct 
influence  on  its  motion  as  a whole,  but 
only  indirectly,  as  instrumental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ultimate  action  on  the 
rail. 

In  all  physical  inorganic  action  where 
motion  is  produced,  there  is  nothing  spon- 
taneous ; bodies  do  not  move,  but  are 
moved.  Hence  the  necessity  of  two  inde- 
pendent bodies  being  concerned  in  the  ! 
operation ; hence  the  necessity  of  action 
and  reaction,  and  of  their  being  equal 
and  opposite ; and  hence  this  necessity  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  introduction 
of  leverage,  or  the  transformation  of  the 
power  by  the  change  of  the  factors,  force 
and  space,  from  one  proportion  into  an- 
other. Such  change  cannot  make  any 
alteration  in  the  relation  of  two  bodies 
under  the  aspect  of  action  and  reaction. 
Thus  if  your  correspondent,  “ C.,”  being 
placed  in  a carriage,  is  desirous  of  moving 
it,  he  can  do  so,  by  acting  with  a pole 
directly  on  the  ground,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  point  of  reaction.  But  if  he  wishes  to  \ 
move  the  carriage  with  a greater  velocity 
than  that  of  the  moving  force  aa  exerted  by  | 
himself,  he  must  convert  his  pole  into  a 1 
lever  acting  at  a disadvantage.  Now  the  J 
third  point  which  thus  arises  on  the  car- 
riage itself,  bears  a relation  solely  to  the 
lever  that  is  constituted  by  its  means,  and 
does  not  alter  the  previous  postulates ; the 
action  is  still  on  the  carriage,  and  the  re- 
action on  the  ground.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever,  for,  being  assumed  to 
be  the  middle  point,  it  is  only  thus  the  ad- 
mitted increase  of  velocity  can  be  accounted 
for.  This  would  be  rendered  apparent  to 
your  correspondent  by  a diagram  of  very 
few  lines,  if  he  would  please  to  draw  it. 
This  point  being  that  from  which  alone  the 
power  of  the  lever  can  be  calculated,  it  is 
of  course  its  fulcrum. 

Suppose  the  end  of  the  pule  were  to  slip 
without  moving  the  carriage,  " C.,”  him- 


self, would  not  then  place  the  fularum  on 
the  ground.  Now,  the  mere  faot  of  slip- 
ping, or  the  moving  of  one  of  the  bodies 
concerned  in  action  or  reaction  rather  than 
the  other,  or  indeed,  of  both  of  them  toge- 
ther, changes  not  the  subsisting  relations 
as  to  the  fulcrum — that  being  a term  appro- 
priate only  to  the  functions  of  the  lever, 
which  remains  unchangeable.  If  “ C.” 
thinks  that  it  does,  I am  curious  to  know 
where  he  would  place  the  fulcrum  in  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer.  Is  there  any  theo- 
retical difference  in  the  action  of  a single 
oar,  exerted  on  a vessel  of  heavy  burden 
and  practically  immoveable,  and  that  of 
many  rowers  in  the  captain's  gig  ! If  so, 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  extremes  ? 

The  abutment  or  point  of  reaotion,  is 
often,  by  a license  of  language,  called  the 
fulcrum,  on  account  of  its  commonly 
serving  that  purpose  as  well  as  the  other ; 
but  the  assumption  thence  originated  that 
both  points  are  necessarily  identical,  has 
caused  a great  confusion  of  ideas,  and  has 
arisen,  from  overlooking  those  esses  in 
which  the  moving  force  is  embarked  with 
the  moving  body  constituting  the  resist- 
ance— an  oversight  which  shows  how  little 
the  realities  which  practical  men  have  to 
deal  with  have  been  recognised  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  that,  for 
the  most  part,  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  science  is  unable  to  grasp 
the  complications  that  belong  to  practical 
matters  in  their  ultimate  and  tangible 
results  ; and  as  it  is  in  this  last  stage  of  in- 
vestigation alone,  that  theoretical  conclu- 
sions can  possess  any  positive  value,  it 
necessarily  arises  that  the  final  appeal 
must  be  to  practice  ; but  this  misplacement 
of  the  fulcrum  of  the  locomotive  lever  is  a 
very  simple  affair,  and  it  is  high  time,  if 
theory  is  to  be  rendered  somewhat  more 
accordant  with  practiee,  that  the  error 
should  be  banished  from  books  of  science. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Benjamin  Chrverton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I have  read,  with  considerable  in- 
terest, the  letters  in  your  Journal  upon 
“ Mechanical  Locomotion,”  and  cannot 
help  thinking  this  question  a fair  type  of 
the  differences  that  sometimes  occur  be- 
tween practical  men.  That  the  point  at 
issue  is  in  reality  of  the  simplest  kind,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ; the  only  wonder  is,  how 
any  question  could  have  arisen  on  so  simple 
a point.  It  is  admitted  by  all  practioal 
men,  and  fully  explained  in  every  text-book 
on  mechanics,  that  when  the  power  moves 
with  the  vehicle,  the  fulcrum  must  neces- 
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sarily  be  part  of  the  vehicle  itself ; but  it 
would  seem  some  persons  (“C."  among  the 
number)  cannot  agree  with  this,  and  hence 
the  question  now  at  issue,  which,  divested 
of  all  technical  terms,  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than,  Does  the  turning  of  the  driving 
wheel  of  a locomotive  propel  the  engine,  or 
the  propulsion  of  the  engine  turn  the  wheel  ? 
This  latter  conclusion  being  the  one,  it 
would  seem,“  C.”  has  arrived  at — for  in  his 
last  letter  he  says,  “With  the  crank  at  full 
power  below  the  centre,  and  the  steam  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  face  of  the 
piston  and  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
pressing  on  each  with  a force  of  1000  lbs.,  I 
calculate  the  result  to  be  as  follows : — the 
reactive  pressure  of  1000  lbs.  on  the  eud  of 
the  cylinder  impels  the  engine  forward;” 
by  this  we  can  understand  nothing  but  that 
the  engine  is  moved  forward,  the  wheel 
turning  as  a necessary  consequence.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  course  of  reasoning,  we 
have  the  established  fact  that,  1st.  The 
power  of  the  engine  does  not  vary,  except- 
ing what  accrues  from  the  varying  angle  of 
the  crank,  while,  were  “C.'s”  reasoning 
correct,  the  power  must  vary  enormously,  as 
the  power  acts  at  one  part  of  the  stroke  on  a 
lever  of  the  second  order,  and  at  another 
part  on  one  of  the  third  order.  2nd.  That 
the  fulcrum  must  be  some  fixed  point ; and 
herein  lies  the  mistake  which,  I think,  “ C.” 
has  fallen  into,  and  which  is,  that  the  rim 
of  the  driving  wheel  acts  as  a successional 
fulcrum.  Now,  a fulcrum  means  a certain 
fixed  point;  the  fact  of  the  fulcrum  being 
moved  along  with  the  machine,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  its  properties;  but  whether 
moved  with  the  machine  or  not,  it  must  be 
a certain  fixed  point:  this  being  granted, 
the  fallacy  of  a successional  fulcrum  is  at 
once  seen,  for  although  the  driving  wheel  of 
a locomotive  presents  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures, no  course  of  reasoning  can  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  friction  of  the  wheel 
and  rail  acts  as  a successional  fulcrum  ; or, 
in  a word,  as  a movable  fulcrum.  Until 
“ C."  can  show  that  this  is  possible,  I 
think  most  practical  men  will  adhere  to 
the  established  opinion  that  the  axle  is  in 
reality  the  fulcrum  in  a locomotive. 

Apologizing  for  thus  trespassing  upon 
your  space, 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  Sic., 

Jno.  Truran. 

March  17,  1836. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I beg  to  suggest  the  following 
definition : — The  fulcrum  qf  a lever  is  the 
point  where  that  force  acts  which  is  external 
to  the  system  to  which  the  lever  belongs. 


Thus,  in  the  driving-wheel  of  a locomo- 
tive, the  point  of  contact  with  the  rail  is 
the  fulcrum,  since  the  friction  exerted  by 
the  rail  is  external  to  the  engine.  If  we 
consider  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  as 
a regular  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides,  we  see  that  each  angular  point  in 
succession  becomes  a motionless  fulcrum 
during  an  infinitely  small  instant. 

If  the  whole  engine  be  lifted  off  the  rails, 
we  must  consider  all  those  parts  of  it  which 
do  not  impart  motion  to  any  other  parts, 
such  as  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel,  as 
rigidly  connected  with  the  earth  ; therefore 
the  force  exerted  by  this  axle  on  the  wheel 
is  external  to  the  moving  system  ; this  axle 
is  therefore  now  the  fulcrum  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  case  of  an  oar  propelling  a boat, 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  water  is  the 
fulcrum,  according  to  the  above  definition. 
It  is  not  a motionless  fulcrum,  but  it  will 
become  so  if  we  suppose  that  the  water 
begins  to  run,  in  the  sense  of  the  boat,  with 
a velocity  equal  and  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  fulcrum ; and  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  with  respect  to  the  water,  will  not  be 
altered. 

I hope  these  few  words  may  contribute  to 
prevent  the  subject  becoming  one  of  con- 
troversy, and  shall  therefore  he  thankful  if 
you  will  insert  them. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

C.  J.  Recordon. 

Cambridge,  March  25,  1856. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Stocqueller,  J.H.,  and  W.  J.  B.  Saun- 
ders. Improved  mechanical  means  for  ob- 
taining elevations.  Patent  dated  August  1 6, 
1855.  (No.  1856.) 

This  invention  consists  chiefly  in  using 
three  sets  of  levers  on  the  “ lazy  tonga  " 
principle,  so  fastened  or  secured  together 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  operated  upon  by 
considerable  force,  and  rendered  capable  of 
sustaining  considerable  weight  when  elon- 
gated in  a vertical  position. 

Rowley,  C.  Improvements  in  elastic  bands. 
Patent  dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1861.) 

Claim. — The  making  of  elastic  bands  by 
cutting  India-rubber  into  strips  or  strands, 
dividing  such  strips  or  strands  into  suitable 
lengths,  and  uniting  them  together  at  the 
ends  as  described. 

Fawcett,  W.,  and  F.  B.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  similar  fa. 
brics,  and  in  apparatus  used  therein.  Patent 
dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1864.) 
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Thii  invention  hai  reference  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  looped  or  cut-pile  fabric,  and 
consists, — 1.  In  an  arrangement  for  miring 
the  colours  of  the  woollen  warp  or  thread, 
so  as  to  produce  a variety  of  shades,  the 
effect  of  which  is  obtained  by  the  stamping 
or  reading  in  the  pattern,  so  as  to  raise 
two  or  more  threads  of  different  colours  at 
once  in  each  longitudinal  division  of  the 
reed  or  slay,  thus  mixing  the  colours  as 
fine  again  as  the  scale  or  count  of  the 
cloth.  2.  In  the  employment  of  a long 
male  or  eye  in  the  jacquard  harness 
so  as  to  allow  the  figure  warp  or 
worsted  to  be  moved  up  and  down  within 
the  said  male  or  eye,  through  the  medium 
of  the  heald,  when  the  jacquard  harness  is 
arranged  close  to  it  S.  In  an  arrangement 
for  shifting  the  position  of  the  shuttle,  so  as 
to  move  on  the  back  of  the  cloth,  instead 
of  raising  the  figure  warp  as  at  present.  ♦. 
In  a mode  of  arranging  the  hanging  weights 
in  connexion  with  the  bobbins,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  at  the  back  thereof  instead 
of  the  front,  as  has  heretofore,  for  the  most 
art,  been  the  practice,  the  said  weights 
eing  furnished  with  pins  or  bars  so  as  to 
press  against  the  bobbins  when  the  weights 
are  down.  5.  In  tuning  or  regulating  the 
time  for  raising  the  whole  of  the  jacquard 
harness,  when  the  trap  board  or  itsequivalent 
is  employed  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the 
harness  may  be  kept  up  till  the  beat-up  of 
the  lay  takes  place,  the  wire  being  first  in- 
serted before  the  whole  harness  is  raised, 
by  which  arrangement  the  raising  of  the 
warp-threads  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  wire  may  be  effected  without  requiring 
the  fall  of  the  trap  board.  6.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  arrangements  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bottom  board  of  the  jac- 
quard loom  for  raising  the  whole  harness, 
as  mentioned  under  the  fifth  head  of  the 
invention.  This  is  accomplished  by  so 
timing  the  cams  or  tappets  which  operate 
such  bottom  board  or  bottom  cumber 
board,  that  the  whole  of  the  jacquard  har- 
ness may  be  kept  up  till  the  beat  up 
takes  place,  in  connection  with  that  order 
of  shedding  referred  to  under  the  fifth  head 
of  the  invention,  whereby  the  back  shoot  is 
first  laid  in  after  each  insertion  of  wire.  7. 
In  a mode  of  actuating  the  worsted  threads 
by  the  jacquard,  in  order  to  raise  those 
required  for  the  reception  of  the  wire  next 
to  be  inserted  simultaneously  with  the 
raising  of  the  whole  harness  by  the  cumber 
board,  so  that  the  whole  harness  may  re- 
main (up  till  the  beat-up  of  the  lay  takes 
place,  and  then  for  the  remainder  to  drop 
from  those  selected  for  the  wire.  8.  In 
tuning  or  regulating  the  time  for  raising 
the  whole  of  the  jacquard  harness,  when 
the  trap  board  or  its  equivalent  is  employed 


for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  give  the  longest 
time  to  the  entrapping  of  all  the  cords,  by 
adapting  the  hand-loom  order  of  motion. 
9.  In  the  employment  or  mode  of  using  the 
last  - mentioned  arrangement,  when  the 
whole  harness  is  raised  by  means  of  the 
bottom  board  of  the  Jacquard  machine. 
This  is  accomplished  by  so  timing  the  tap- 
pets for  raising  the  cumber  board  as  to  suit 
the  adaptation  of  hand-loom  order  of  mo- 
tions, referred  to  under  the  eighth  head. 
The  first  three  heads  of  the  invention  refer 
either  to  hand  or  power-loom  machinery; 
the  six  last  to  power-looms  only. 

Hudson,  W.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  stop-rods  or  protectors  in  power 
looms  for  weaving.  Patent  dated  August  1G, 
1855.  (No.  1865.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
construction  and  application  to  the  power 
loom  of  a “stop  rod”  or  “protector,”  so 
formed  and  arranged  as  to  be  at  liberty  to 
operate  only  during  that  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  crank  which  corresponds  with 
the  interval  between  the  entrance  of  the 
shuttle  into  the  shuttle-box  and  the  next 
ensuing  pick,  so  that  the  motions  of  the 
shuttle  arc  unobstructed  by  it.  It  is  to  be 
used  as  a substitute  for  the  oommon  “ stop 
rod.” 

MaYNES,  W.  Certain  improvements  in 
self-acting  temples  to  be  used  in  weaving. 
Patent  dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1866.) 

This  invention  relates  to  self-acting 
temples  which  present  a continuous  bar  or 
straight-edge,  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
reed  over  which  the  cloth  passes,  and  on 
which  it  rests,  and  particularly  to  the 
“trough"  or  “box  and  roller”  temple, 
which  consists  of  a long  roller  revolving  in 
a semi-cylindrical  box  or  trough.  There 
are  evils  connected  with  this  form  of  tem- 
ple. In  the  first  place  the  necessary  thick- 
ness of  the  roller,  added  to  that  of  the 
trough,  renders  the  temple  bulky  and 
clumsy  to  apply,  it  being  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  clear  of  the  shuttle  race 
without  elevating  the  edge  of  the  trough 
more  than  is  desirable.  In  the  second 
place  the  cloth  passes  under  the  roller  by 
which  it  is  kept  out  of  sight  for  about  3 in. 
from  the  fell,  and  “ floats,”  or  other  defects 
are  thus  liable  to  pass  undetected  for  so 
long  a time  that  a considerable  quantity  of 
cloth  must  sometimes  be  unwoven  in  order 
to  rectify  them.  This  invention  is  mainly 
intended  to  remove  these  defects,  and  con- 
sists of  modified  forms  of  the  temple.  The 
fabric  is  supported  in  a continuous  line 
across  its  whole  width,  and  the  strain  on 
the  ends  of  the  warp  in  shedding  is  thus 
equalized,  while  a better  selvage  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  selvage  ends  are  less  liable 
to  break  than  before,  &c.J 
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Midmki' 

Nifulae. 

Baker,  W.  E.  Improvements  in  settling 
machines.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1867.) 

Instead  of  supporting  the  table  or  plate 
of  the  machine  on  a stand  or  frame,  the  in- 
rentor  hinges  it  to  the  lower  one  of  two 
parts  of  a box,  so  as  to  form  a division  in 
the  interior  of  the  box  when  shut ; by  this 
means  the  machine,  when  out  of  use,  and 
the  box  shut,  will  be  kept  free  from  dirt 
and  dust. 

Danduran,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  diving 
apparatus.  Patent  dated  August  17,  1855. 
(No.  1868.) 

This  invention  consists, — 1.  In  the  con- 
struction and  employment  of  a flexible  in- 
verted syphon  tube  for  diving  purposes, 
which  tube,  when  passing  through  the  in- 
terior of  a diving  bell,  can  be  made  of 
metal  or  of  a flexible  material.  2.  In  the 
employment  of  a ventilator  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  syphon  tube,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  off  the  gases  exhaled  by  the 
diver. 

Brown,  D.  and  J.  Neto  or  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  bayonets. 
Patent  dated  August  17,  1855.  (No.  1870.) 

This  machinery  consists  of  a pair  of  rolls 
between  which  the  bar  of  steel  to  be  formed 
into  a bayonet  is  passed,  the  axis  of  the 
said  bar  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
rolls,  and  the  rolls  having  such  a sectional 
figure  as  gives  to  the  bar  a figure  roughly 
resembling  the  blade,  unbent  shank,  and 
upset  of  a bayonet,  the  surfaces  of  the  rolls 
being  eccentric  to  their  axes.  Also,  of  a 
combination  of  three  rolls,  the  peripheries 
of  which  are  of  such  a figure  as  to  give  a 
tapering  triangular  form  to  the  blade  of  a 
partially-formed  bayonet,  and,  finally,  of  a 
pair  of  dies,  which  are  subjected  to  pressure 
between  a pair  of  plain  rolls,  and  which 
perfect  the  form  of  the  bayonet  blades. 

Collier,  G.  Improvements  in  weaving 
plush  by  power,  parts  of  which  improvements 
are  applicable  when  weaving  other  fabrics. 
Patent  dated  August  17,  1855.  (No.  1871.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  so 
arranging,  combining,  and  operating  the 
parts  of  a loom  for  weaving  plush  by  power, 
that  that  portion  of  the  pile  warp,  which  for 
the  time  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  shed, 
may  have  an  increased  descending  motion 
given  to  it,  to  depress  it  below  the  linen  or 
binding  warp,  in  order  that  the  pile  warps 
may  clear  each  other  fully  up  to  the  formed 
fabric  after  each  change  of  the  pile  warps,  &c. 

Heys,  E.  Improvements  injtyers  used  in 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  Patent  dated  August  18, 
1855.  (No.  1878.) 

This  invention  consists  in  tinning  the 
flyers  used  in  preparing  aud  spinning 
cotton,  Sic.,  for  the  purpose  of  econo- 


mising labour  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
flyers,  and  preventing  corrosion. 

Sangster,  W.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols.  Pa  . 
tent  dated  August  18,  1855.  (No.  1874.) 

According  to  this  invention,  the  cover  for 
each  umbrella  or  parasol  consists  of  one 
piece  without  seam.  The  fabrics  used  for 
covers  are  warp  or  loop-formed  fabrics, 
made  elastic  in  all  directions,  by  causing 
the  several  warp  threads  not  only  to  loop 
into  each  other,  but  also  to  continually 
traverse  in  the  fabric  from  selvage  to  sel- 
vage. The  edge  of  the  cover,  between  the 
ends  of  the  riba,  is  made  non-elastic. 

Crawford,  B-  Improvements  in  orna- 
mental weaving  by  Jacquard  looms.  Patent 
dated  August  18,  1855.  (No.  1875.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  use 
of  a pattern  block  (in  place  of  the  endless 
bands  of  pattern  cards),  provided  on  its 
operating  face  with  lines  of  uneven  sur- 
faces or  recesses  of  unequal  depth,  for 
presenting,  by  the  intervention  of  rods  or 
needles,  draw  bars  or  levers  to  the  action 
of  a reciprocating  transverse  bar,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  thereby  effecting  the  lifting 
of  the  harness  to  reproduce  the  required 
changes  in  the  shed. 

Savaoe,  A.  Improvements  in  the  means 
or  mechanism  for  treating  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
chicory,  and  such  substances  as  require  the 
processes  of  separation,  reduction  of  size  and 
mixing,  or  any  one  or  two  thereof.  Patent 
dated  August  18,  1855.  (No.  1877.) 

This  invention  refers  principally  to  mo- 
difications in  Savage's  noiseless  machine  for 
sifting  tea,  and  cutting  the  large  leaves  at 
the  same  time,  and  comprises  also  improve- 
ments in  mills  of  the  class  termed  steel  or 
steeled  mills,  which  consist  in  placing  the 
contrivance  used  to  communicate  motion  to 
such  mills  on  the  bush  or  bearing  of  the 
same,  and  connecting  it  with  the  axis  or 
spindle  thereof,  in  such  manner  that  no 
eccentric  force  may  be  oommutiicated  to  the 
same.  Also  forming,  casting,  or  forging, 
of  iron  or  other  suitable  material,  the  stand- 
ard or  other  part  which  supports  a mill  of 
the  aforesaid  kind  in  one  piece  with  the 
side  plate  or  cheek  thereof.  Also  makiug 
those  parts  of  such  mills  technically  termed 
cores  and  cases  of  cast-iron,  or  other  suit- 
able material,  covered  with  wrought-iron, 
having  the  teeth  by  which  the  grinding  is 
effected  formed  therein  ■,  and  making  the 
grinding  parts  of  flat-surface  mills  (com- 
monly termed  plate  mills)  in  the  form  of 
segments  or  annuli  of  wrought-iron,  affixed 
to  masses  of  cast-iron,  or  other  suitable 
material.  This  he  effects  by  casting  taper 
rings  or  hoops,  or  flat  discs  thereof,  turning 
their  surfaces,  if  needful,  in  a lathe,  and,  on 
the  surface  so  prepared,  affixing  wrought- 
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iron  hoops,  segments,  or  annuli,  by  screws 
or  otherwise,  on  which  hoops,  segments,  or 
annuli,  the  furrows  or  teeth  are  formed,  the 
Baid  teeth  being  case-hardened  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Normandy,  A.  R.  L.  M.  de.  Certain 
improvement * in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
Patent  dated  August  20,  1855.  (No.  1879.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Du rrulle,  A.  Improvements  in  safety 
lamps.  Patent  dated  August  20,  1865.  (No. 
1880.) 

The  improved  safety  lamp,  which  can  be 
made  entirely  of  sheet  iron,  is  solid  and 
light.  By  its  peculiar  disposition,  the  oil 
chamber  is  wider  and  lower,  so  that  the 
level  of  the  oil  sinks  less  rapidly  than  in  the 
ordinary  lamp,  while  the  oil  ascends  more 
freely  to  the  wick. 

Ba  in,  A.  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
for  distributing  liquids.  Patent  dated  August 
20,  1855.  (No.  1881.) 

This  instrument  is  a hollow  vessel  with  a 
flat  mouth,  into  which  mouth  is  inserted 
a piece  of  absorbent  substance,  such  as 
sponge.  Liquid  placed  within  the  vessel  is 
applied  to  a surface  by  means  of  the  ab- 
sorbent material. 

Journeaux,  F.  Improvements  in  drying 
wheat  and  other  grain.  Patent  dated  August 
20,  1855.  (No.  1882.) 

The  inventor  describes  apparatus  which 
consists  of  a shaft  or  chimney  in  which  is 
a series  of  wire  cases,  around  and  between 
which  heated  air  from  a fire-place  or  fur- 
nace passes.  Across  the  cases  are  placed 
bars  of  iron  to  turn  the  grain  from  the 
centre  to  the  sides,  that  it  may  alt  be  equally 
heated.  The  grain  is  discharged  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  cases  by  a set  of  gradually 
narrowing  passages  leading  into  a central 
passage,  and  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the 
grain  to  leave  each  case  in  oblique  streams. 

Soei.man,  W.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  propellers.  Patent  dated  August 
20,  1855.  (No.  1883.) 

The  patentee  describes  a propeller  de- 
signed with  a view  of  employing  “the  cen- 
tripetal and  the  mediolic  force,"  the  latter 
term  meaning  the  force  of  the  water  dis- 
placed by  the  “ progressive  motion  of  the 
nave.” 

Knighton,  H.  An  improved  construction 
of  portable  drill.  Patent  dated  August  20, 
1855.  (No.  1886.) 

The  chief  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
facilitate  the  boring  of  wood,  stone,  and 
metals  in  situations  where  the  ordinary 
hand-drill  only  could  heretofore  be  used, 
and  it  consists  in  fixing  the  drill  or  cutting 
tool  at  the  lower  end  of  a solid  spindle  actu- 
ated by  means  of  gearing,  which  spindle  is 
jointed  to  a threaded  spindle  above,  and 


may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  hand-wheels. 
The  drill  is  mounted  in  a frame  on  trans- 
porting wheels. 

Gontier,  P.  Improvements  in  treating 
linseed,  poppy,  and  other  oils  employed  <i>  the 
mixing  of  paint.  Patent  dated  August  20, 
1855.  (No.  1886.) 

This  invention  consists  in  treating  the 
oils  employed  in  mixing  paint,  by  adding  to 
these  oils,  over  the  fire,  or  when  slightly 
heated,  sulphuric  acid,  resin,  and  manga- 
nese or  litharge,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  coatings  of  paint  required. 

Lonosdon,  R.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus to  be  used  for  removing  property  into  and 
out  of  strong  rooms,  and  in  the  mode  of  se- 
curing such  property  from  fire  or  theft.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  21,  1855.  (No.  1888.) 

This  invention  chiefly  consists  in  apply- 
ing hydraulic  pressure  to  the  elevation  of 
books,  8re.,  from  such  strong  rooms  as  are 
placed  below  the  ground  floor  of  buildings. 

Lewis,  G.  Improvements  in  gloves,  cut 
out  with  a knife  and  rotary  press.  Patent 
dated  August  21,  1855.  (No.  1890.) 

The  patentee  first  makes  a steel  knife  of 
the  necessary  form  for  cutting  out  the  ma- 
terials for  gloves,  without  gussets  between 
the  fingers.  He  next  makes  a frame  fur- 
nished with  two  horizontal  shafts  connected 
by  a wheel  and  pinion,  one  of  them  having 
two  driving  cams  keyed  on  it;  there  is  also 
a rising  bed,  lifted  up  to  the  cams  by 
counterbalance  weights,  and  provided  with 
anti-friction  rollers  for  the  cams  to  act 
upon.  Finally,  he  lays  several  thicknesses 
of  the  material  to  he  cut  on  each  other,  and 
by  means  of  a handle  on  the  pinion  shaft, 
forces  the  knife  through  the  materials, 
which  are  then  sewn  into  gloves. 

Cornes,  J.  An  improved  method  for  con- 
suming smoke.  Patent  dated  August  21, 
1855.  (No.  1891.) 

This  invention  consists  in  drawing  smoke 
from  furnaces  by  means  of  a fan,  and  forc- 
ing it  back  through  a return  tube  opening 
below  the  fire-bars.  The  fire-place  is  made 
by  preference  in  the  form  of  a hopper,  or  of 
an  inverted  conical  or  pyramidical  shape, 
perforated  on  all  sides  and  through  its 
bottom. 

Orange,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  covering  yarns  or  other  cores.  Patent 
dated  August  21,  1855.  (No.  1893.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a combination 
of  parts  for  covering  yarns,  threads,  or  other 
cores  with  silk  or  other  fibrous  yarn  or 
thread.  The  inventor  uses  a hollow  spindle, 
which  turns  in  bearings,  and  receives  rotary 
motion  by  a band  or  otherwise,  and  through 
it  the  core  to  be  covered  is  passed.  The 
spindle  has  fixed  on  it  a disc  which  carries 
as  many  pins  as  there  are  covering  threads 
to  be  employed,  the  latter  being  wound  on 
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conical  barrel*  placed  on  these  pins.  Be- 
yond the  end*  of  the  barrels  is  fixed  on  the 
spindle  a disc  with  as  many  holes  as  there 
are  pins,  and  beyond  this  disc  another  simi- 
larly perforated.  The  action  of  the  appa- 
ratus will  be  readily  understood. 

Paige,  L.  Ctrtain  new  and  useful  im- 
provements in  brake  mechanism  for  railway 
carriages.  Patent  dated  August  21,  1865. 
(No.  1894.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a combination 
of  levers  and  springs  placed  beneath  the 
carriage  platform,  and  connected  with  a 
brake  lever  and  windlass,  and  in  connecting 
the  rubber  of  the  brake  and  its  bearing,  and 
applying  them  together,  so  that  the  former 
may  extend  entirely  through  the  latter,  and 
be  capable  of  being  screwed  up  towards  the 
wheel  as  it  wears. 

Field,  E.  Improvements  in  presses  or 
machinery  for  embossing  and  colouring.  Pa- 
tent dated  August  21,  1855.  (No.  1895.) 

In  this  invention  the  paper  is  supplied 
continuously  to  the  press  by  a series  of  end- 
less bands  driven  by  rollers,  which  bands 
carry  the  paper  beneath  the  die,  where  they 
are  retained  by  a moveable  table  till  the  die 
descends  and  strikes  the  impression.  For 
colouring  the  ground,  when  desired,  a series 
of  inking  rollers  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
die  when  it  is  raised  from  the  paper. 

De  Bissac,  D.  The  combination  of  hy- 
driodic  acid,  watery  or  oily,  or  salts  of  iodine, 
with  tannic  acid,  the  constituting  parts  of 
cinchona,  or  of  sarsaparilla,  or  of  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut-tree  and  iron,  or  with  one  or 
several  of  these  bodies.  Patent  dated  August 
22,  1855.  (No.  1897.) 

The  inventor  claims  the  combination 
mentioned  in  the  title,  together  with  several 
described  methods  of  forming  hydriodated 
salts. 
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Williams,  T.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading fire-arms,  and  in  the  mode  or  method  of 
loading  the  same.  Application  dated  August 
16,  1855.  (No.  1857.) 

The  inventor  proposes,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  guard  which  covers  the  trigger 
fast  to  the  body  or  barrel,  to  form  a lever  of 
the  guard,  the  fore  part  of  which  works  in  a 
slot,  and  is  secured  by  a pivot  to  the  body 
or  barrel,  the  pivot  being  the  fulcrum.  On 
the  fore  part  of  this  guard  or  lever  he  cuts 
a toothed  segment  of  a wheel,  which  acts 
on  teeth  cut  in  an  improved  manner,  which 
works  in  a groove  parallel- to  the  barrel; 
and  by  raising  the  guard  or  lever  from  the 
baek,  and  drawing  it  forward,  it  drives  home 
the  ball.  The  guard  or  lever  is  then  re- 
turned to  its  place,  and  the  breech  turned 
se  ss  t«  bring  another  chamber  opposite  the 


rammer.  The  oporation  is  then  repeated 
till  the  loading  is  completed,  after  which  the 
guard  is  seeured  in  its  proper  position  by  a 
spring  or  catch. 

Joyner,  C.  A new  or  improved  tap  or 
stop-cock  for  liquids  and  gases.  Application 
dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1858.) 

The  body  of  this  stop-eock  consists  of  a 
chamber,  divided  by  a horizontal  diaphragm 
into  two  compartments  ; a hole  in  the  dia- 
phragm effects  a communication  between 
the  compartments.  A vertical  axis  working 
in  the  upper  compartment  carries  on  its 
upper  end,  external  to  the  eompartment,  a 
handle  whereby  the  axis  may  be  turned, 
and  the  axis  carries  at  its  lower  end  a disc 
or  plate,  whioh  works  upon  the  fixed  dia- 
phragm. Communication  is  made  between 
the  two  compartments  by  turning  the  axis 
so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  holes  in  the  disc 
over  that  in  the  diaphragm,  and  vice  versif. 

Shanks,  A.  Certain  improvements  in 
machines  for  cutting  or  shaping  nuts.  Ap- 
plication dated  August  16,  1855.  (No. 
1859.) 

The  inventor  employs  a revolving  cutter 
placed  on  a mandril,  the  nut  being  fixed 
on  a similar  mandril  but  revolving  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  the  axes  of  both 
mandrils  being  in  the  same  plane.  One  of 
the  mandrils  has  a sliding  or  vibrating 
movement  so  as  to  permit  the  nut  to  be 
shaped  to  the  pattern  or  template  affixed 
thereon. 

Paget,  P.  An  improved  holder  for  steel 
or  other  pens,  by  which  ink  is  supplied  to 
them.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  August  16,  1856.  (No.  1860.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
upper  part  or  handle  of  the  holder  of  vul- 
canized India-rubber,  or  other  elastic  ma- 
terial, in  combination  with  wood  or  other 
rigid  material,  if  necessary.  This  handle  is 
made  hollow  and  encloses  within  it  a piece 
of  sponge  or  other  absorbent  substance,  so 
that  the  handle  shall  form  a reservoir  for 
ink  to  supply  the  pen,  and  the  sponge  regu- 
lates the  supply  of  the  ink  according  to  the 
pressure  applied  by  the  fingers  of  the 
writer. 

Atherton,  J.,  and  W.  Botes.  Im- 
provements in  looms  for  weaving.  Applica- 
tion dated  August  16,  1855.  (No.  1862.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  im- 
proved modes  of  locking  the  reeds  of  a 
loom  at  the  time  of  beating  up. 

Monk,  8.  Improvements  in  bricks  for 
draining,  sewering,  and  other  purposes. 
Application  dated  August  16,  1855.  (No. 
1868.) 

This  invention  consists  in  so  forming 
brieka  that  they  shall  lap  or  fit  one  in 
the  other  at  the  sides  or  ends. 

Fenton,  J,  A guard  or  apparatus  to  be 
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sited  with  moderator  lamps.  Application 
dated  August  17,  1855.  (No.  1869.) 

This  guard  consists  of  a cone  held  over 
the  flame  just  below  that  part  of  the  chimney 
where  it  commences  to  become  narrow, 
whereby  not  only  is  the  light  increased,  but 
the  chimney  is  less  liable  to  break  than 
where  no  guard  is  employed. 

Edoe,  T.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  meters,  and'other  articles  for  contain- 
ing and  supplying  gas.  Application  dated 
August  17,  1855.  (No.  1872.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  uBe  of  aluminium,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  metals,  forming 
thereof  (by  means  of  the  plating  process  or 
otherwise)  those  surfaces  which  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  gas. 

Henry,  O.  J.  Improvements  in  book- 
binding. Application  dated  August  18, 
1855.  (No.  1876.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cloth  for  bookbinding,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  aspect  of  leather.  The  inventor  pre- 
pares the  dressing  for  the  cloth,  by  passing 
one  or  several  coats  of  colours  reduced  to 
powder  with  linseed  oil  over  the  cloth,  and 
drying  it  in  a stove  heated  to  50*  or  60“  F. 

Tavernier,  F.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus employed  in  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous 
substances.  Application  dated  August  18, 
1855.  (No.  1878.) 

The  improvements  relate,  (when  employ- 
ing gill  combs  in  lashing  apparatus  as  the 
feeding  means  for  feeding  wool  and  other 
fibres  into  receiving  or  carrying  combs,  to 
the  application  of  a keeping  or  holding 
plate  or  instrument,  in  connection  with  the 
receiving  or  carrying  combs)  to  press  upon 
and  hold  the  fibre  in  the  teeth. 

Avery,  W.  A new  or  improved  method  of 
joining  or  connecting  straps  or  bands  used  for 
transmitting  motive  power.  Application  dated 
August  20, 1855.  (No.  1884.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  the  two 
ends  of  the  strap  or  band  are  presented  to 
each  other,  end  to  end,  and  two  pieces  of 
metal  are  placed  across  and  cover  the  joint, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  strap  or  band  and 
one  on  the  other.  The  two  plates  are  drawn 
together  by  screws,  and  their  edges,  which 
are  turned  inwards  towards  the  strap  or  band, 
are  pressed  into  the  leather,  and  thus  form, 
and  lie  in,  grooves  parallel  to  the  junction. 

Brown,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ball-cartridges  for  facilitating  the 
loading  and  lubricating  of  fire-arms.  Appli- 
cation dated  August  20,  1855.  (No.  1887.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  pla- 
cing a belt  of  lubricating  material  in  a 
groove  round  the  cylindrical  base  of  the 
bullet.  2.  In  forming  the  cartridge  or  cup 
(which  is  rendered  impervious  to  the  lubri- 
cating material)  so  that  it  terminates  just 
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above  the  aforesaid  groove.  3.  In  con- 
structing cases  of  paper,  metal,  or  other 
suitable  materials,  either  separately  or  in 
combination. 

Lewis,  G.  The  making  of  taps  and  cocks 
i f glass.  Application  dated  August  21, 

1855.  (No.  1889.) 

This  invention  is  described  in  its  title, 
as  it  merely  consists  in  making  taps  and 
cocks  of  glass. 

Meinio,  C.  L.  A.,  and  F.  X.  Kukla. 
Improvements  in  ornamenting  surfaces. 
Application  dated  August  21,  1855.  (No. 
1892.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  trans- 
ferring oil-coloured  pictures  on  to  surfaces 
of  metal,  wood,  leather,  oil-cloth,  glass, 
stone,  and  other  suitable  substances,  in  such 
manner  that  the  mineral  colours  are  pre- 
served, and  that  when  the  substance  on 
which  the  picture  was  formed  is  removed,  the 
colours  or  inks  of  the  picture  remain  on  the 
surface  to  be  ornamented. 

Wormald,  J.,  and  G.  Pollard.  Im- 
provements in  ratchet-braces.  Application 
dated  August  21,  1855.  (No.  1896.) 1 

These  improvements  consist  in  cutting 
the  ratchet  teeth  on  the  interior  of  the  eye 
of  the  lever,  instead  of  upon  the  spindle  as 
usual,  two  sliding  palls  or  catches  being 
placed  in  a slot  cut  in  that  part  of  the 
spindle  which  is  enclosed  within  the  lever 
eye,  and  projected  by  springs. 

Blum,  M.  An  improved  hood.  Appli- 
cation dated  August  22,  1855.  (No.  1899.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a sort  of  great 
coat,  furnished  with  a hood,  which  is  fitted 
with  a pane  of  translucent  material  in  front 
of  the  face. 

SrENCE,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  dressing  and  finishing  cloth.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Application  dated  August  22, 
1855.  (No.  1900.) 

This  invention  has  reference, — 1.  To  a 
machine  for  raising  the  nap  or  pile  on  the 
surfaces  of  cloths.  2.  To  a machine  for 
brushing  or  disposing  of  the  fibres  of  the 
fabric. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  February  20.  1856. 

436.  David  Auid,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  engi- 
neer, and  John  Stephen  of  the  esme  place,  mill- 
manager.  Improvements  in  eteam  boilers  and 
furnaces  and  In  apparatus  connected  therewith, 
and  in  the  consumption  or  prevention  of  imoke. 

Dated  February  22,  1856. 

458.  William  Strang,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  ma- 
nufacturer. Improvements  In  ornamental  weav. 

In*' 

Dated  February  25, 1 856. 

475.  Bennett  Johns  Hsywood,  of  Dublin,  gea- 
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tleraan.  An  improved  holder  for  leads,  slate,  and 
other  marking  materials,  applicable  also  as  a case 
for  other  articles. 

477.  Joshua  Murgatroyd,  of  Heaton  Norris, 
Lancaster,  millwright  and  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  steam  boilers. 

479.  Charles  lies,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  pointing  hair 
pins,  and  in  making  up  hair  pins  for  sale. 

483.  Joseph  Marzolo,  of  Padua,  organ  builder. 
An  impressible  mechanism,  reproductive  of  move- 
ments and  applicable  to  weaving  and  other  looms, 
and  for  industrial  purposes. 

Dated  February  26,  1856. 

485.  John  Barrow,  Jun.,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  In 
the  manufacture  of  soda,  sulphurous  and  sulphu- 
ric acids,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine  and  muriatic 
acid,  and  apparatus  used  therein. 

487.  Samuel  Henn  aud  Thomas  Haddon, 
rivet  manufacturers,  of  Gibb  - street  - works, 
Birmingham,  Warwick.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  or  modes  of  forming  or  making  the  heads 
of  ornamental  nails,  when  such  heads  are  formed 
of  a different  metal  or  metals,  from  the  shanks  of 
the  same. 

488.  George  Coats,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  coal 
master.  Improvements  in  partitions  or  “ brat- 
tices’’for  coal  mines  and  other  under -ground 
works. 

489.  Fernand  Rodolphe  Pfnor,  artist,  of  Darm- 
stadt, Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weav- 
ing. A communication. 

491.  John  Cornea,  of  8wan-lane,  London,  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  machines  for  washing 
and  churning. 

493.  Francis  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Parker 
and  Thompson,  of  Sheffield,  York,  tool  and  patent 
skate  manufacturers.  An  improvement  in  skates. 

495.  George  Parry,  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Iron 
Works,  Monmouth,  furnace  manager.  An  im- 
provement in  the  puddling  and  refining  of  iron. 

497.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  of  Sussex- 
place,  Loughboro’  - road,  Brixton,  Surrey.  Im- 
provements In  power  looms.  A communication. 

Dated  February  27,  1856. 

499.  Peter  Armand  LecomtedeFontainemoreau, 
of  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris.  A new  cicatrising 
preparation.  A communication. 

503.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  of  the  Strand.  Im- 
provements in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

505.  Thomas  Taylorson  Jopllng,  of  Bishop’s 
Wearmouth,  Durham,  Ironfounder.  An  improved 
construction  of  water  meter. 

Dated  February  28, 1856. 

507.  William  Thompson,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, agent,  and  Charles  Wilson,  of  Birmingham, 
manufacturer.  An  improvement  or  improvements 
in  buttons,  and  in  attaching  the  same  to  articles 
•f  dress.  _ , 

509.  Isaac  Westhorp,  of  London.  Improve- 
ments In  concentrating  milk  and  in  obtaining  con- 
centrated extracts  from  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
A communication  from  Gail  Borden,  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

511.  Charles  Prow,  of  Wakefield,  York,  engineer 
and  surveyor.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
steam  boilers  and  other  purposes. 

513.  Elisha  Thomas  Archer,  of  Cedar-cotlage, 
Wandsworth,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  enve- 
lopes for  the  transmission  of  letters  or  parcels. 

515.  Pierre  Louis  Grosrenaud,  engineer,  of  8t. 
Etienne,  French  Empire.  Certain  improvements 
in  apparatus  or  furnaces  for  melting  and  puddling 
metals. 

Dated  February  29,  1856. 

117,  James  Logan,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
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engineer.  Improvements  in  pumps,  which  im- 
provements are  especially  applicable  to  bilge 
pumps  on  board  ships  and  steam  vessels. 

519.  John  Markett,  of  Hastings,  Sussex,  Lieut. 
R.N.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  en- 
velopes. 

521.  John  Greenwood,  of  Rawden,  near  Leeds, 
York.  Improvement*  in  heating  water  for  the 
supply  of  steam  boilers. 

523.  Charles  Barlow,  of  Chancery-lane,  London. 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  cloth  and 
other  textile  fabrics.  A communication. 

Dated  March  1,  1856. 

527.  Robert  Frederick  Miller,  of  Hammersmith, 
coach-builder.  An  improved  omnibus. 

529.  Henry  Andrew  Dewar,  Aberdeen,  surgeon- 
dentist.  Improvements  in  conveying  or  trans- 
mitting motion  for  effecting  mechanical  opera- 
tions. 

531.  Paul  Rapeey  Hodge,  of  Alblon-grove,  Isling- 
ton, Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  lighting  domestic  fires. 

533.  Alfred  Francis,  of  Encomb-terrace,  Wands- 
worth - road,  cement  manufacturer.  Certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  a composition 
applicable  as  a cement  or  plaster,  aud  to  other 
purposes. 

535.  Cyprien  Marie  Tessie  du  Mot  ay,  of  Rue 
Fontaine  St.  George,  Paris,  chemist,  and  Jean 
Jacques  Fontaine,  of  Rue  Paradis-Poissonntere, 
Paris,  merchant.  Improvements  in  treating  cast- 
iron. 

Dated  March  3,' 1856. 

539.  Adolphus  Oppenheimer,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  stretching  or  dis- 
tending velvets  and  other  piled  goods  or  fabrics, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  pile  of  such  goods. 

541.  Julius  Homan,  of  Milk-street,  Cheapside, 
London,  manufacturing  outfitter.  An  improved 
mode  of  driving  sewing  machines. 

543.  John  Edward  Hodges,  of  Leicester,  manu- 
facturer. Improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  looped  and  textile  fabrics. 

545.  John  Edward  Hodges,  of  Leicester,  manu- 
facturer. Improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  March  4,  1856. 

547.  Louis  Codd6,  of  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris, 
France,  doctor  of  medicine.  A system  of  sub- 
marine communication. 

549.  Thomas  Lambert,  of  the  New  Cut,  Lam- 
beth. Improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating 
the  drawing  off  of  water  and  other  fluids. 

551.  Martin  Samuelson,  of  Scott-street,  Hull. 
Improvements  in  screw  propellers. 

553.  George  Lodge  the  elder,  engineer,  John 
Ogden,  engineer,  and  George  Lodge  the  younger, 
manufacturer,  of  Leeds,  York.  Improved  appa- 
ratus  for  effecting  the  consumption  of  smoke  in 
steam  boiler  and  other  furnaces. 

Dated  March  5,  1856. 

555.  Richard  Dugdale  Kay,  of  Accrington,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fabrics  from  fibrous  materials. 

557.  Samuel  Last,  of  Oxford-street,  Middlesex, 
trunk-manufacturer.  Improvements  in  trunks  or 
portmanteaus,  and  an  improved  lock  for  the  same. 

559.  William  Green,  of  York-street,  City- road, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  orna- 
menting and  waterproofing  fabrics. 

Dated  March  6,  1 856. 

560.  Thomas  Beatt  Sharp,  of  the  Atlas  Works, 
Manchester,  engineer,  and  Thomas  Forsyth,  of 
the  same  place,  engineer.  Improvements  In  coup- 
ling railway  rolling  stock. 
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562.  Henry  Davit  Pochin,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminous  and  siliceous  com- 
pounds. 

563.  Richard  Philp,  of  Suffolk-parade,  Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire,  civil  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  paddle-wheels  for  propelling  vessels  in 
water. 

565.  Robert  Morrison,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  pile  driving  machi- 
nery. 

566.  Benjamin  Browne,  of  Stockwell,  Surrey. 
Certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
spindles  for  locks  and  latches,  and  in  the  mode  of 
connecting  the  same  thereto,  and  to  their  respec- 
tive knobs. 

567.  Auguste  Neuburger,  of  Rue  de  l’Echlquter, 
Paris,  France.  Extraction  of  oil  from  a vegetable 
substance  not  hitherto  so  used. 

568.  John  William  Scott,  of  Worceater,  manu- 
facturer of  Finch’s  Patent  Solid  J.eather  Button. 
An  apparatus  for  fastening  or  securing  buttons 
which  may  itself  be  used  as  a stud  or  button. 

569.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  creating  a vacuum,  together  with  certain 
arrangements  of  apparatus  for  preserving  sub- 
stances liable  to  injury  or  corruption  from  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  A communi- 
cation from  Dr.  Giraud. 

Dated  March  7,  1850. 

570.  John  Downie,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  engi- 
neer. Improvements  in  moulding  or  shaping 
metals,  ana  other  materials. 

571.  Chevalier  Guillaume  HKhner,  of  Leghorn, 
Tuscany.  Certain  improvements  In  the  treatment 
of  ores.  A communication. 

572.  David  Brown,  of  Smethwick,  Stafford,  ma- 
chinist, and  William  Brown,  of  Smethwick,  roll 
turner.  An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
rolling  railway  switches  from  railway  bars,  and  in 
rolling  taper  ends  or  other  bars  requiring  the  same. 

573.  Frederick  Hale  Holmes,  of  London,  analy- 
tical chemist.  Improvements  in  machines  known 
under  the  name  of  magneto  electric  machines. 

Dated  March  8,  1856. 

574.  Thomas  Cook,  of  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 
Lieut.  II. N.  Improvements  in  portable  bedsteads. 

575.  Ilenery  B.  Young,  of  Barnstaple.  Certain 
improvements  in  steam  engines. 

576.  Henry  Cooke,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
cotton  spinner.  Improved  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  dyeing  and  dressing  yarns  or  threads. 

577.  Jean  Jules  Robert,  architect,  of  Portugal- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  Middlesex.  A process 
which  extracts  the  greasy  particles  contained  in 
the  waters  after  the  cleansing  of  wools,  by  the 
means  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  arscnicous  acid. 

578.  David  Yoolow  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
ironfounder.  Improvements  in  moulding  or  shap- 
ing metals. 

Dated  March  10,  1856. 

580.  Leon  Chablin  and  Antoine  Hennique,  of 
Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris,  France.  A new  mode 
of  ornamenting  ceramic  and  vitreous  products. 

582.  Pierre  Hippolyte  Gustave  B£rard,  artificial 
flower  manufacturer,  of  Paris,  France.  Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  artificial  flowers  and 
foliage. 

584.  James  Mills,  or  Oldham,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chinist. An  improvement  in  spindles  used  in 
certain  machines  for  preparing,  spinning,  and 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

586.  Joseph  Davy,  of  Mannlngham,  near  Brad- 
ford, machine  maker,  and  John  Milnes,  of  Clayton- 
West,  near  Huddersfield,  York.  Improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving  plaids,  plain  weaving  and 
flounces,  or  other  ground-work. 


Dated  March  11,  1850.*;$ 

590.  Oliver  Maggs,  of  Bourton  Foundry,  Dor- 
set. Improvements  in  the  straw  shaking  appara- 
tus of  thrashing  machines. 

592.  John  Fowler,  Jun,  of  Havering,  near  Rom- 
ford, Essex.  An  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks  and  tiles. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

614.  William  McCarton,  of  Clarence  - place, 
Dublin,  carpenter.  Improvements  in  the  drying 
of  corn  or  grain  for  grinding  and  preserving, 
and  apparatus  for  performing  same,  and  is  applic- 
able to  drying  of  other  seeds.  March  13,  1856. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  11  London  Gazette,”  March  25th, 
1856.) 

2551.  Fischer  Alexander  Wilson.  Improvements 
in  engines,  machinery,  and  apparatus  for  exhaust- 
ing, forcing,  and  lifting,  for  propelling  on  land  and 
water. 

2563.  William  Barnes.  An  improvement  in 
connecting  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the  rails  of 
railways. 

2585.  William  Eassie.  Improvements  In  ham- 
mers. 

2587.  James  Yates  and  Thomas  Rawlins  Birch. 
An  improvement  or  improvements  in  engines  for 
raising  beer  or  other  liquids. 

2592.  John  Hosking.  Improvements  in  vertical 
direct  action  marine  engines. 

2600.  John  Fleetwood.  An  improved  portable 
apparatus  for  making  malt,  and  for  drying  hops, 
corn,  and  other  grains  and  seeds. 

2613.  Francis  Puls.  A new  electric  light  and 
heat. 

2616,  Charles  Frederick  Clark  and  Manoah 
Bower.  Improvements  in  bolts  and  fastenings, 
which  they  propose  calling  “Clark  and  Co.’s  Lon- 
gitudinal Wedge  Bolt.” 

2627.  William  Munslow  and  Henry  Wallwork. 
Improvements  in  railways. 

2647.  John  Elce  and  George  Hammond.  The 
employment  of  a new  material  in  the  manufacture 
of  wicks  for  moderator  lamps. 

2648.  Samuel  Ratclitfe  Carrington.  Certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

2649.  Jean  Lobstein.  Improvements  in  sewing- 
machines. 

2661.  Frederick  Osbourn.  Improved  machinery 
for  pressing,  smoothing,  or  finishing  garments  or 
parts  of  garments. 

2677.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
windlasses,  capstans,  and  other  purchases,  parts 
of  which  are  applicable  to  the  transmission  of 
motive  power.  A communication. 

2681.  George  Richardson.  Improvements  in 
chain  cables  and  other  chains.  A communication. 

2684.  George  Richardson.  Improvements  in 
buffer,  draw,  and  bearing  springs  for  railway  car- 
riages and  wagons.  A communication. 

2690.  James  Walker.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

2738.  William  Smith.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  furnaces. 

2855.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
ships’  tillers.  A communication. 

2909.  James  Chesterman.  An  improved  spring 
especially  applicable  to  the  joints  of  knives, 
razors,  scissors,  and  other  like  articles. 

178.  William  Johnson.  Improvements  In  the 
treatment  and  application  of  fatty,  resinous,  and 
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gummy  substances,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
pastes,  presses,  and  soaps.  A communication. 

302.  Matthew  Whiting,  junior.  Improvements 
in  preparing  for  and  in  tanning  hides  and  skins. 

352.  Christ ophe  Muratori.  Improvements  in 
the  waterproofing  of  hangings  or  ornamenting 
staffs. 

387.  Thomas  Evans  Blackwell.  Improvements 
in  condensing  steam  and  in  cooling  and  heating 
fluids. 

436.  David  Auld  and  John  Stephen.  Improve-  . 
ments  in  steam  boilers  and  furnaces  and  in  appa-  ; 
ratus  connected  therewith,  and  in  the  consump- 
tion or  prevention  of  smoke. 

458.  William  Strang.  Improvements  in  orna- 
mental weaving. 

469.  James  vvarburton.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  combing  wool,  cotton,  and  other 
fibres. 

473.  Charles  Brook,  the  younger,  and  Joseph 
Hirst.  An  improvement  in  finishing  yarns  of 
wool  or  hair,  ana  in  the  finishing  of  woven  fabrics 
or  piece  goods. 

474.  Louis  Normandy.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  constructing  and  fixing  the  rails  of  rail- 
ways. A communication. 

503.  Edward  Ellis  Allen.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  ways  of  railways. 

514.  Charles  Alexandre  de  Fonbonne.  Im- 
proved apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  and 
for  blasting,  also  for  the  production  and  extracting 
of  illuminating  and  combustible  gas,  as  well  as 
ammoniacal  and  bituminous  matters,  part  of  such 
apparatus  being  applicable  to  the  consumption  of 
smoke. 

521.  John  Greenwood.  Improvements  in  heat- 
ing water  for  the  supply  of  steam  boilers. 

524.  William  Allen  Turner.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  elastic  tubing. 

529.  Henry  Andrew  Dewar.  Improvements  in 
conveying  or  transmitting  motion  for  effecting 
mechanical  operations. 

531.  Paul  Rapsey  Hodge.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  lighting  domestic  fires. 

533.  Alfred  Francis.  Certain  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  a composition  applicable  as  a 
cement  or  plaster,  and  to  other  purposes. 

5S5.  Cyprien  Marie  Tessl6  du  Motay  and  Jean 
Jacques  Fontaine.  Improvements  in  treating 
ckit-iron. 

543.  John  Edward  Hodges.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  looped  and  tex- 
tile fabrics. 

545.  John  Edward  Hodges.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics. 

553.  George  Lodge  the  elder,  John  Ogden,  and 
Georize  Lodge  the  younger.  Improved  apparatus 
for  effecting  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  steam 
boiler  and  other  furnaces. 

558.  Charles  Morgan  and  Charles  Ranken 
Vlckerraan.  An  improved  preparation  of  fuel,  and 
the  application  of  the  same  to  steam  boiler  pur- 
poses. 
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DUNN'S  DUPLICATE  RETORT  STEAM  BOILER. 

The  difficulties  and  expenses  attending  the  transit  of  large  steam  boilers  made  on  the 
ordinary  construction,  in  consequence  of  their  unwieldy  size,  led  Mr.  T.  Dunn,  of  Man- 
chester, to  consider  the  feasibility  of  forming  a boiler  in  parts,  in  such  a manner  that  it 
should  possess  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  large  boilers  without  their  disadvantages. 
The  large  boilers  in  common  use  weigh  in  some  cases  18  tons,  and  their  bulk  is  sometimes 
a greater  objection  to  them  than  their  weight,  causing  great  loss  of  time  and  expense.  It 
will,  consequently,  be  apparent  that  a boiler  capable  of  being  readily  transported  would 
cause  great  saving  in  time  and  expense  in  transit.  Such  a boiler  mutt  also  satisfy  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  ; — it  must  be  able  to  stand  a working  pressure  of  not  less  than  200 lbs. 
per  square  inch ; and  it  must  be  of  simple  construction,  and  must  admit  of  being  easily 
repaired. 

These  conditions  Mr.  Dunn  has  attempted  to  fulfil  by  a new  boiler,  described  in  a paper 
recently  read  at  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Birmingham.  It  oonsists  of  a 
series  of  small  cylindrical  boilers  or  retorts  placed  aide  by  side,  and  connected  together  by 
pipes  at  the  extremities,  the  number  of  retorts  being  such  that  their  total  capacity  6hall  be 
equal  to  that  of  a single  large  boiler  of  ordinary  construction.  The  following  description  is 
from  the  paper  referred  to. 

The  new  boiler  is  shown  in  tigs.  1 to  4 of  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page.  Fig.  1 
is  a plan  of  the  boiler.  Fig.  2 is  a longitudinal  section.  Figs.  3 and  4 are  transverse  sec- 
tions. A A are  the  cylinders  or  retorts,  made  of  the  best  wroughMron  plates,  £ inch  thick, 
9 feet  long,  and  IT  inches  diameter  | the  ends  are  cast-iron  hemispherical  caps,  f inch 
thick,  riveted  upou  the  cylindrical  portion,  to  which  are  fixed  the  east-iron  connections 
from  the  steam  chest,  B,  the  feet-pipe,  C,  and  mud-pipe  or  blow-off  pipe,  D.  The  retorts 
are  built  into  the  side  walls- of  the  furnace  at  each  end,  and  supported  on  a saddle  of  fire- 
brick in  the  middle  ; they  are  placed  1^  inch  apart,  the  space  between  them  being  closed  by 
a wedge-shaped  piece  of  firebrick,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  lower  semicircle  exposed  to  the 
flame,  and  half  of  the  upper.  The  plan  represents  nine  of  the  retorts  arranged  side  by  side 
and  across  a double  furnace.  The  flame  traverses  the  bottom  of  all  the  retorts,  and  then 
passes  to  the  top  through  the  double  arch,  E,  returning  over  the  retorta  to  the  front,  and 
thence  to  the  chimney  at  F.  The  retorts  have  thus  three-fourths  of  their  surface  exposed 
direct  to  the  flame,  and  consequently  absorb  a great  quantity  of  heat.  The  cast-iron  ends 
are  outside  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  so  that  they  suffer  no  injury  from  exposure  to  the 
flames  ; whilst  their  extra  thickness  keeps  in  the  heat,  and  renders  them  stronger  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  boiler. 

The  steam  chest,  B,  the  feed-pipe,  C,  and  the  mud-pipe,  D,  send  off  branches  to  each 
retort,  whereby  the  steam  is  carried  off  equally  from  all,  and  an  etjuat  distribution  of  the 
feed  water  is  produced.  The  feed  water  is  introduced  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which 
the  steam  is  taken  off,  but  the  mud-pipe  is  at  the  same  end  as  the  steam-pipe  and  the  oppo- 
site end  to  the  feed-pipe,  and  thus  the  boilers  can  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  scale  or  deposit, 
as  often  in  the  day  as  may  he  desired,  by  simply  opening  one  or  both  of  the  blow-off  cocks, 
situated  at  the  ends  of  the  mud-pipe.  The  opposite  end  of  the  retort,  at  which  the  feed 
water  enters,  is  cast  with  two  connections,  one  of  which  receives  the  feed-pipe,  and  the 
other  is  closed  by  a cover  plate  j by  this  means,  when  the  boiler  is  reversed  to  equalize  the 
wear,  the  bottom  being  turned  upwards,  the  feed-pipe  connection  then  becomes  the  closed 
one,  and  the  one  previously  closed  now  receives  the  feed-pipe  ; at  the  same  time  the  con- 
nections of  the  steam  and  mud-pipes  at  the  other  end  of  the  boiler  are  also  reversed,  merely 
requiring  the  flange  joints  to  be  broken.  Each  end  is  provided  with  a manhole,  and  thus 
the  boiler  can  easily  be  laid  clear  open  from  end  to  end. 

In  this  boiler  there  is  no  internal  flue,  and  no  part  is  exposed  to  a pressure  from  without, 
tending  to  make  it  collapse ; but  all  the  pressure  is  from  within.  The  nature  of  the  pres- 
sure thus  renders  the  boiler  safe,  in  contrast  with  those  having  an  internal  flue,  the  dagger 
of  which  has  been  experienced  in  several  recent  accidents.  In  one  instance  the  pressure 
was  45  lbs.  per  square  inch  when  the  flue  collapsed,  and  in  the  case  of  a locomotive  boiler, 
having  a return  flue  3#  inches  diameter,  made  of  jj-inch  Lowmoor  plate,  the  flue  collapsed 
and  blew  up  the  engine  when  it  had  not  been  at  work  more  than  a week. 

The  retort  boiler  has  no  small  tubes  connected  with  it,  and  thus  saves  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  they  occasion,  particularly  with  dirty  water  or  inexperienced  attendants.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  less  tendency  to  accumulation  of  deposit,  the  interior  of  the  retorts 
being  uninterrupted ; and  in  case  any  dirt  should  collect,  the  mud-pipe,  D,  gives  every 
facility  for  cleaning  out,  and  the  retorts  may  be  examined  at  sty  time  by  ummm  of  the 
manholes  at  each  end. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  boiler  prevents  the  adhesion  of  incrustation  or  scale  of 
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more  than  -j^th  inch  thickness  to  the  internal  surface,  as  the  contraction  from  the  boiler 
cooling  at  night  loosens  the  scale,  and  the  formation  of  the  fresh  scale  forces  it  off.  Upon 
removing  the  manhole  doors  to  clean  the  boiler,  the  deposit  was  found  in  two  of  the  retorts 
only,  the  remainder  being  almost  free  from  deposit  of  any  kind,  after  thirteen  weeks’  con- 
stant working. 

The  small  diameter  of  the  retorts  increases  their  strength,  and  accordingly  a boiler  of 
this  description  is  stronger  than  a single  large  boiler  of  equal  power.  One  of  the  retorts 
has  been  proved  by  hydraulic  pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  without  bursting, 
being  at  least  three  times  the  ordinary  working  pressure. 

The  several  parts  are  all  duplicates  of  one  another,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  replaced 
when  injured  or  worn  out ; or  the  power  of  the  boiler  can  be  increased,  when  desired,  by 
adding  more  retorts  ; and  the  plain  cylindrical  shape  of  the  retorts  allows  of  their  being 
reversed  so  as  to  equalize  the  wear. 

The  new  boiler  combines  with  it  abundance  of  furnace  room,  allowing  the  more  bulky 
kinds  of  fuel  to  be  used,  such  as  brushwood,  peat,  sawdust,  or  the  cheapest  sort  of  coals, 
and  affording  space  for  the  addition  of  any  kind  of  smoke-burning  apparatus  that  may  be 
desired. 

, A boiler  of  the  above  construction  has  been  at  work  upwards  of  ten  months  at  the  writer’s 
works,  in  Manchester,  and  has  given  complete  satisfaction.  It  supplies  steam  at  a pressure 
of  SO  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  two  engines,  one  with  a cylinder  of  8|  inches  by  2 feet  stroke, 
making  sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  other  with  a cylinder  of  7J  inches  by  18  inches 
stroke,  making  eighty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  indicated  horse  power  of  the  two 
engines  together  is  seventeen  horse  power,  the  average  pressure  of  steam  in  the  large 
engine  being  284  Iks.  per  square  inch,  and  in  the  small  engine  27  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
boiler  also  works  a steam  riveting  machine,  30  inches  diameter,  and  equal  to  seven  horse 
power.  This,  together  with  the  two  engines,  gives  a total  of  twenty-four  horse  power.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  is  135  lbs.  per  hour  of  ordinary  furnace  coals,  or  about  5$  lbs.  per 
indicated  horse  power  per  hour ; but  the  boiler  is  working  at  a disadvantage,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  steam  pipes  connecting  it  with  the  engines  ; one  being  180  feet  long  and  the 
other  84  feet,  and  passing  through  an  open  yard.  Taking  into  consideration  the  loss  caused 
by  radiation  from  this  extent  of  surface,  it  appears  that  the  new  boiler  is  economical  and 
cheap,  as  it  can  be  made  at  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  large  boiler  of  the  same  power. 
Also,  in  consequence  of  the  small  weight  of  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
heaviest  of  which  does  not  exceed  from  7 cwt.  to  8 cwt.,  it  can  be  shipped  or  loaded  for 
overland  transit  at  the  price  of  ordinary  machinery,  with  an  important  saving  over  the  large 
boilers  at  present  manufactured. 
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FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
(Continued  from  p.  247.) 


Faraday  proceeds  as  follows  i 
“ (2783.)  Nitrogen  being  the  other  and 
larger  part  of  the  atmosphere,  was  then  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  and  three  tubes,  one 
containing  the  gas  at  a pressure  of  30 
inches  of  mercury,  another  with  the  gas  at 
the  pressure  of  15  inches,  and  the  third 
reduced  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  to  a vacuum, 
were  prepared.  When  these  were  com- 
pared one  with  another  in  the  magnetic 
field  they  were  found  to  be  so  nearly  alike 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each 
other;  that  is,  they  remained  equidistant 
from  the  magnetic  axis.  I do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  nitrogen  at  these  different  pres- 
sures is  absolutely  the  same,  bulk  for  bulk 
(an  instrument  now  under  construction  will 
enable  me  hereafter  to  compare  and  mea- 
sure with  infinitely  greater  accuracy,  and 
to  ascertain  these  points) ; but  as  compared 
with  oxygen,  the  great  and  extraordinary 
differences  produced  by  rarefaction  there 
have  no  corresponding  difference  here.  If 


there  are  any,  they  are  insensible  at  present, 
and  may,  for  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper, 
and  the  determination  of  the  zero  point 
between  magnetics  and  diamagnetics,  be 
taken  as  nothing. 

"(2784.)  Nitrogen  therefore  appears  to 
be  neither  magnetic  nor  diamagnetic. 

• * * • 

“ (2785.)  As  yet  I have  found  no  gas 
which,  being  on  the  diamagnetic  side  of 
zero,  can  at  all  compare  with  oxygen  in  the 
range  of  effect  produced  by  rarefaction.” 
After  some  very  strange  observations  on 
“ apace,"  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  make  some  remarks  hereafter,  Faraday 
proposes  the  introduction  of  a fresh  word, 
“ paramagnetic ,”  to  distinguish  those  sub- 
stances which  have  been  usually  called 
“magnetic”  from  those  which  are  now 
known  to  be  “diamagnetic,"  the  word 
“ magnetic  ” being  retained  as  a general 
term,  applicable  to  both  “ paramagnetics” 
and  "diamagnetics.”  Iron,  nickel,  co- 
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bait,  and  oxygen  are  therefore  to  be  desig- 
nated in  future  as  “ paramagnetic  ” bodies. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  the 
strongly  marked  character  of  oxygen  as  a 
paramagnetic  body  is  a fact  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  on  account  of  its 
almost  universal  presence  and  activity  in 
all  terrestrial  phenomena. 

“(2791.)  From  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  the  latter  is,  as  a whole,  a mag- 
netic medium  of  no  small  power.  Hence 
all  the  comparative  experiments  on  the 
diamagnetic  condition  of  other  gases  made 
by  passing  streams  of  them  through  it  and 
through  each  other  {Phil.  Mag.,  1847,  vol, 
xxxi.,  pp.  407,  420,  &e.)  require  a correc- 
tion which  occasionally  may  place  some  of 
these  bodies  on  the  paramagnetic  side  of 
zero.  Even  solid  and  fluid  substances  may 
be  thus  affected ; and  the  preliminary  list 
which  I formerly  gave  (2424)  will  need 
alteration  in  this  respect.  I hope  soon, 
however,  to  have  the  means  of  ascertaining 
not  only  the  place  of  bodies,  but  also  their 
relative  degrees  of  force  at  the  same  and  at 
different  temperature,  with  a degree  of 
accuracy  that  will  serve  great  purposes  in 
the  further  development  of  this  branch  of 
science, 

" (2792.)  Amongst  the  gases  hitherto 
examined  there  is  nothing  that  compares 
with  oxygen. 

• • • • 

"(2793.)  I hope  to  give  the  correct  ex- 
pression  of  the  paramagnetic  force  of 
oxygen  hereafter ; in  the  meantime  I am 
tempted  to  give  one  or  two  rough  illustra- 
tions of  its  degree  in  this  place,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  one.  The  capacity  of 
the  oxygen  bulb  containing  one  atmosphere 
is  not  quite  0-34  of  a cubic  inch,  and  the 
weight  therefore  of  the  oxygen  within 
01 17  of  a grain.  I endeavoured  to  com- 
pare this  quantity  in  the  first  place  with 
soft  iron,  and  therefore  attached  a portion 
of  that  metal  having  one-tenth  of  this 
weight,  or  0-012  of  a grain  to  a fine  platina 
wire  fixed  into  one  end  of  a vessel  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  that  containing  the 
oxygen,  so  as  to  bring  the  iron  into  the 
middle,  and  then  the  bulb  wa3  exhausted 
and  hermetically  sealed.  Being  now 
opposed  to  the  oxygen  tube  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  it  was  found,  as  expected,  far  to 
surpass  the  oxygen  in  magnetic  power.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  further  to  reduce  the 
iron,  or  to  enlarge  the  oxygen,  another  mag- 
netic substance  was  employed  for  the 
comparison. 

"(2794.)  One  hundred  grains  of  clean, 
good,  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron  were 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  diluted  un- 
til a glass  bulb  of  nearly  the  same  size  as 
the  oxygen  bulb  when  filled  with  the  solu- 
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tion  was  equal  to  the  oxygen  bulb  in  force, 
and  stood  equidistant  from  the  axial  line,  as 
far  as  I could  judge  by  the  present  modes 
of  observation.  When  the  solution  had  this 
strength,  it  occupied  the  bulk  of  174  cubic 
inches.  As  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  is  only 

0 34  of  a cubic  inch,  that  volume  of  this 
solution  would  contain  very  nearly  two 
grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron, 
equivalent  to  0-4  of  a grain  of  metallic  iron ; 
so  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  oxygen  is  equally 
magnetic  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  water  containing  17  times  the  weight  of 
the  oxygen  in  crystallized  protosulphate  of 
iron,  or  3'4  times  its  weight  of  metallic  iron 
in  that  state  of  combination.”  After  de- 
scribing another  experiment,  which  showed 
a very  high  magnetic  power  (comparatively 
speaking)  in  oxygen,  Faraday  concludes 
this  "Series"  with  the  following  reflec- 
tion : 

“(2796.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
say  here  that  this  oxygen  cannot  exist  in 
the  atmosphere,  exerting  such  a remarkable 
and  high  amount  of  magnetic  force,  without 
having  a most  important  influence  on  the 
disposition  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  as 
a planet,  especially  if  it  be  remembered  that 
its  magnetic  condition  is  greatly  altered  by 
variations  in  its  density  and  by  variations  in 
its  temperature. — (Phil.  Mag.,  as  before). 

1 think  I see  here  the  real  cause  of  many  of 
the  variations  of  that  force  which  have  been 
aud  are  now  so  carefully  watched  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
daily  variation  and  the  annual  variation 
both  seem  likely  to  come  under  it ; also 
very  many  of  the  irregular  continual  varia- 
tions which  the  photographic  process  of 
record  renders  so  beautifully  manifest.  If 
such  expectations  be  confirmed,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  be  found  able  to 
produce  results  like  these,  then  we  shall 
probably  find  a new  relation  between  the 
aurora  borealis  and  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  namely  a relation  established  more  or 
less  through  the  air  itself  in  connection  with 
the  space  above  it.  And  even  magnetic 
relations  and  variations,  which  are  not  as 
yet  suspected,  may  be  suggested  and  ren- 
dered manifest  and  measurable,  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  what  I will  venture  to 
call  atmospheric  magnetism.  I may  be  over 
sanguine  in  these  expectations,  but  as  yet  I 
am  sustained  in  them  by  the  apparent  real- 
ity, simplicity,  and  sufficiency  of  the  cause 
assumed,  as  it  at  present  appears  to  my 
mind.  As  soon  as  I have  sufficiently  sub- 
mitted these  views  to  a close  consideration, 
and  the  test  of  accordance  with  observation, 
and,  where  applicable,  with  experiments 
also,  I will  do  myself  the  honour  to  bring 
them  before  the  Royal  Society."  (Pages 
198,  199.) 
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The  next  two  series  (the  26th  and  27th) 
of  these  “Researches”  (occupying  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  of  the  volume),  are 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  subject 
of  “ Atmospheric  Magnetism.”  We  can- 
not say,  however,  that  Faraday  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  matter,  or  contributed 
much  more  than  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  the  subject.  The 
entire  series  is  so  full  of  his  own  very  pecu- 
liar ideas  about  “ Lines  of  Force,”  that  it 
partakes  far  less  of  an  “ experimental"  than 
of  a purely  speculative  tharacter  ; and  there- 
fore is  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the 
“ Researches,"  in  our  opinion. 

If,  however,  it  be  true,  as  Faraday  asserts, 
that  “ The  air  which  stands  upon  every 
square  foot  of  surface  on  the  earth,  is  equi- 
valent, in  magnetic  force,  to  8,160  lbs.  of 
crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron,"  (page 
225),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
enormous  force  must  play  a very  important 
part  iu  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  and  persevering  investi- 
gation : and  we  only  wish  that  the  subject 
admitted  of  that  kind  of  experimental  in- 
quiry which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  labo- 
ratory by  one  man  in  one  place,  and  within 
a moderate  period  of  time.  Unfortuuately, 
however,  for  our  curiosity,  it  requires  that 
the  labours  of  numerous  persons  in  nume- 
rous and  scattered  places  on  the  globe, 
should  be  continued  for  a long  period  of 
years.  That  our  author,  however,  has  con- 
tributed a most  valuable  fact  towards  this 
inquiry,  in  proving  the  very  high  magnetic 
properties  of  oxygen,  no  one  can  doubt  for 
a moment.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  say,  that 
even  the  mere  speculations  of  Faraday  on 
this  subject,  are  useless  or  uninteresting. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  these  investiga- 
tions will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  this  portion  of  Faraday's  work,  if 
merely  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  But  we 
cannot  conscientiously  say  that  wc  have  ob- 
tained much  satisfaction  from  these  hundred 
pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  there  being 
far  too  much  of  the  merely  conjectural  and 
theoretical  in  them,  and  too  little  solid  ex- 
perimental support. 

We  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  one  extra- 
ordinary mistake,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
nothing  more  than  a casual  slip.  At  page 
234,  we  find  the  following  sentence:  "But 
as  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  is  inclined 
23°  28'  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,”  &c. 
The  angle  here  named  is  the  complement  of 
the  inclination,  or  ninety  degrees  minus  the 
inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic:  that  inclination  being  66° 
32'.  We  cannot  help  once  more  remarking 
the  want  of  sound  mathematical  knowledge 
in  various  parts  of  this  and  the  following 


“ Series,"  a defect  which  sadly  injures  the 
value  of  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to  the 
various  phenomena  of  atmospheric  mag- 
netism. As  a summary  of  these  views, 
however,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
‘‘Royal  Institution  Proceedings,  April  11, 
1851,”  (pages  325 — 327  of  the  present 
volume) : 

“ On  a former  evening  (January  24)  it 
was  shown  that  oxygen  gas  was  magnetic, 
being  attracted  towards  the  poles  of  a mag- 
net ; and  that,  like  other  magnetic  bodies, 
it  lost  and  gained  in  power  as  its  tempera- 
ture was  raised  and  lowered,  and  that  the 
change  occurred  within  the  range  of  natural 
temperatures.  These  properties  it  carries 
into  the  atmosphere ; and  the  object,  this 
evening,  was  to  show  how  far  they  might  be 
applied  to  explain  certain  of  the  observed 
variations  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force. 
If  a source  of  magnetic  power  be  considered 
(as  a magnet)  it  presents  us  with  a system 
having  polarity  ; and  if  the  parts  which  are 
I called  the  poles  be  taken  as  representing 
the  most  concentrated  condition  of  the  po- 
larity, then  the  contrary  polarities,  manifest 
externally  in  relation  to  the  magnet,  are 
perfectly  definite,  being  exactly  equal  to 
each  other.  If  the  magnet  be  irregular  in 
the  disposition  of  its  force,  still  the  same 
definite  character  of  the  sum  of  the  contrary 
polarities  holds  good. 

“ External  to  the  magnet,' those  concen- 
trations which  are  named  poles,  may  be 
considered  as  connected  by  what  are  called 
magnetic  curves,  or  lines  of  magnetic  force 
existing  in  the  space  around.  These 
phrases  have  a high  meaning,  and  represent 
the  ideality  of  magnetism.  They  imply 
not  merely  the  directions  of  force,  which  aro 
made  manifest  when  a little  magnet,  or  a 
crystal,  or  other  subject  of  magnetic  action 
is  placed  amongst  them  ; but  those  lines  of 
power  which  connect  and  sustain  the  po- 
larities, and  exist  as  much  when  there  is  no 
magnetic  needle  or  crystal  there  as  when 
there  is,  having  an  independent  existence 
analogous  to  (though  very  different  in  na- 
ture from)  a ray  of  light  or  heat,  which, 
though  it  be  present  in  a given  space,  and 
even  occupies  time  in  its  transmission,  is 
absolutely  insensible  to  us  by  any  means 
whilst  it  remains  a ray,  and  is  only  made 
known  through  its  effects  where  it  ceases  to 
exist.  The  form  of  a line  of  magnetic  force 
may  vary  exceedingly,  from  a straight  line 
to  every  degree  of  curvature,  and  may  even 
have  double  and  complicated  curvatures 
impressed  upon  it  Its  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  its  polarity,  the  two  changing 
together.  Its  powers  are  such,  that  a mag- 
netic needle  placed  in  it  finds  its  place  of 
rest  parallel  to  it.  A crystal  of  calcareous 
spar  turns  until  its  optic  axis  is  transverse 
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to  it  ; and  a wire  which  is  unaffected  when 
moved'in  or  along  Jit,  has  an  electric  current 
evolved  the  instant  that  it  passes  across  it. 
By  these  and  by  other  means  the  presence 
of  the  magnetic  line  of  force  and  its  direc- 
tion are  rendered  manifest. 

“ The  earth  is  a great  magnet,  its  power, 
according  to  Gauss,  being  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  conferred  if  every  cubic 
yard  of  it  contained  six  one  pound  mag- 
nets ; the  sum  of  the  force,  therefore,  is  equal 
to  8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000  such  mag- 
nets. The  disposition  of  this  magnetic  force 
is  not  regular,  nor  are  there  any  points  on 
the  surface  which  can  be  properly  called 
poles ; still  the  regions  of  polarity  are  in 
high  north  and  south  latitudes,  and  these 
are  connected  by  lines  of  magnetic  force 
(being  the  lines  of  direction)  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  rise  out  of  the  earth  in  one 
(magnetic)  hemisphere,  and  passing  in 
varied  directions  over  the  equatorial  re- 
gions into  the  other  hemisphere,  there 
enter  into  the  earth  to  complete  the  known 
circuit  of  power.  A free  needle  shows  the 
presence  and  direction  of  these  lines.  In 
London  they  issue  from  the  earth  at  an 
angle  of  about  69°  with  the  horizon  (being 
tho  dip  or  inclination),  and  the  plane  in 
which  they  rise  forms  an  angle  of  23°  west 
nearly  with  true  north,  giving  what  is  called 
west  declination.  When  the  dip  is  small, 
as  at  the  magnetic  equator,  these  lines 
scarcely  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  pass  but 
a little  way  above  the  surface ; but  where 
it  is  large,  as  in  northern  or  southern  lati- 
tudes, they  rise  up  at  a greater  angle,  and 
pass  into  the  distant  realms  of  space,  from 
whence  they  return  again  to  the  earth  in  the 
opposite  magnetic  hemisphere,  thus  in- 
vesting the  globe  with  a system  of  forces 
like  that  about  an  ordinary  magnet,  which, 
wherever  it  passes  through  the  atmosphere, 
is  subject  to  the  changing  action  of  its 
magnetic  oxygen.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  lines  are  held  in  the 
earth,  out  of  which  they  arise  and  by  which 
they  are  produced,  just  as  the  lines  which 
originate  in  a magnet  are  held  by  it,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree  ; and  that  any  dis- 
turbance from  above  affecting  them  will 
cause  a greater  change  in  their  place  and 
direction  in  the  atmosphere  and  space 
above  than  in  the  earth  beneath. 

" The  system  of  lines  of  magnetic  force 
around  a magnet  or  the  earth  is  related  by 
a lateral  tension  of  the  whole,  analogous  in 
some  degree  to  the  lateral  tension  of  lines  of 
static  electrical  force,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  easily  made  manifest  by  expe- 
riment. The  disturbance  of  the  tension  in 
one  part  is  accompanied  instantly  by  a 
disturbance  of  the  tension  in  every  other  part ; 
for  as  the  sum  of  the  external  powers  of  a sys- 


tem, unaltered  at  its  origin,  is  definite,  and 
cannot  be  changed,  so  any  alteration  either 
of  intensity  or  direction  amongst  the  lines 
of  force  at  one  place  must  be  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  change  at  every  other. 
So  if  a mass  of  soft  iron  on  the  east  side  of 
a magnet  causes  a concentration  of  the 
lines  of  force  from  the  magnet  on  that  side, 
a corresponding  expansion  or  opening  out 
of  the  lines  on  the  west  side  must  be  and  is 
at  the  same  time  produced ; or  if  the  sun, 
on  rising  in  the  east,  renders  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  on  that  side  of  the  globe  less  mag- 
netic, and  less  able  therefore  to  favour  tne 
transition  of  the  lines  of  terrestrial  force 
there,  a greater  number  of  them  will  be 
determined  through  the  western  region ; and 
even  though  the  lines  of  force  may  be 
doubted  by  some  as  having  a separate  exist- 
ence, such  as  that  above  assumed,  still  no 
error  as  to  the  effects  on  magnetic  needles 
would  in  that  case  be  introduced,  for  they, 
by  experiment,  would  be  and  are  the  same. 

“ The  power  of  a magnetic  body,  as  iron  or 
oxygen,  to  favour  the  transmission  of  lines 
of  force  through  it  more  than  other  bodies 
not  magnetic,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
term  conduction.  Different  bodies,  as  iron, 
nickel,  oxygen,  conduct  in  various  degrees, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  same  body,  as 
iron  or  oxygen,  conducts  in  different  de- 
grees at  different  temperatures.  When 
space  traversed  by  uniform  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  is  occupied  by  a uniforan  body 
as  air,  the  disposition  of  the  lines  is  not 
altered ; but  if  a better  conducting  sub- 
stance than  the  air  is  introduced,  so  as  to 
occupy  parts  of  the  space,  the  iines  are 
concentrated  in  it,  and  drawn  from  other 
parts,  as  shown  by  P,  P in  the  figure ; or 


if  a worse  conducting  substance  is  intro- 
duced, the  lines  are  opened  out  as  at  D,  D. 
In  both  cases  the  lines  of  force  are  in- 
flected, and  a Bmall  magnetic  needle  stand- 
ing in  them  at  the  inflected  part  would 
have  its  direction  changed  accordingly. 
Experimental  illustrations  of  these  changes 
in  direction  arc  given  in  Mr.  Faraday’s 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1851,  part  I.,  par.  2843,  &c. 

“Now  this,  by  the  hypothesis,  is  assumed 
to  take  place  in  the  atmosphere.  Sup- 
posing it  all  at  mean  temperature,  the  lines 
of  force  would  have  the  direction  deter- 
mined by  the  arrangement  of  the  power 
within  the  earth.  Then  the  sun’s  presence 
in  the  east  would  make  all  the  atmosphere 
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in  that  region  a worse  conductor,  and 
cause  it  to  assume  the  character  of  D ; and 
as  the  sun  came  up  to  and  passed  over  the 
meridian  and  away  to  the  west,  the  atmo- 
sphere under  his  influence  would  bring  up 
changes  in  direction  like  those  shown  in 
either  D or  D ; it  would  therefore  mani- 
festly set  a needle  in  a given  latitude  in 
opposite  directions  as  it  passed  hy  ; and  as 
evidently  set  two  needles  in  north  and 
south  latitudes,  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  same  moment  of  time.  As  the  night 
came  on  and  a temperature  lower  than  the 
mean  came  up  from  the  east  and  passed 
over,  the  lines  of  force  would  be  inflected 
as  in  P or  P,  and  a reverse  variation  of  the 
needle  to  that  which  occurred  before,  would 
now  take  place. 

" That  natural  effects  of  variation  must 
be  produced  consequent  upon  the  magnetic 
nature  of  oxygen  and  its  daily  variations 
of  temperature  is  manifest;  but  whether 
they  cause  the  observed  variations,  or  are 
competent  to  do  so,  is  a question  that  can 
only  be  decided  after  very  careful  inquiry. 
Observations  are  now  made  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  with  extreme  care  in  many 
places,  and  these  are  collated,  and  the 
average  or  mean  result,  as  to  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  earth’s  force,  ascertained 
for  every  hour  and  season  ; and  also  many 
remarkable,  anomalous  and  extra  results 
evolved.  A theory  of  the  causes  of  any  or 
all  of  these  variations  may  be  examined 
first  by  the  direction  which  the  varying 
needle  does  or  ought  to  assume,  and  then 
by  the  amount  of  the  variation.  The  hypo- 
thesis now  brought  forward  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  mean  daily  variation  for  all 
the  months  in  the  year  at  north  and  south 
stations,  as  Toronto  and  Hobart  Town,  and 
at  many  others  near  to  and  far  from  the 
equator ; and  agrees  in  direction  with  the 
results  observed,  far  beyond  what  the 
author  anticipated.  Thus  the  paths  de- 
scribed by  the  upper  ends  of  free  needles 
in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  should 
be  closed  curves  with  the  motions  in  oppo- 
site and  certain  directions,  and  so  they 
are : — the  curves  described  by  needles 
in  north  or  south  latitudes  should  be 
larger  in  summer  and  smaller  in  winter, 
and  so  they  are ; a night,  or  cold  action, 
should  grow  up  in  the  winter  months,  and 
such  is  the  case ; — the  northern  hemisphere 
ought  to  have  a certain  predominance  over 
the  southern,  because  of  its  superior  tem- 
perature, and  that  is  so : — the  disposition  of 
land  and  water  ought  to  have  an  influence, 
and  there  is  one  in  the  right  direction — so 
that  in  the  first  statement  and  examination 
of  the  hypothesis  it  appears  to  be  remark- 
ably supported  by  the  facts.  All  these 
coincidences  are  particularly  examined  into 
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and  stated  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction  a 
already  referred  to.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  change 
in  the  conducting  power  of  the  air  for 
given  changes  of  temperature,  and  then  to 
apply  that  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  amount  of*  change  to  be  ex- 
pected is  (aa  well  as  the  direction)  ac- 
cordant with  that  which  really  occurs.” 

We  have  extracted  the  whole  of  this  short 
paper,  for  several  reasons ; for  not  only  does 
it  present  an  abstract  by  Faraday  himself 
of  his  own  views  on  “Atmospheric  Magnet- 
ism;" but  also  brings  before  us,  in  a very 
striking  manner,  those  peculiar  and  fanciful 
notions  about  “ Lines  of  Force,”  which  we 
consider  so  erroneous  and  absurd  ; and 
which  form,  moreover,  so  very  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  whole  of  these  “ Researches.” 
That  the  above  paper  is  an  authorized  ab- 
stract of  Faraday's  real  opinions,  may  be 
concluded  from  his  having  reprinted  the 
paper  from  the  “ Royal  Institution  Pro- 
ceedings” in  his  own  volume — now  before 
us.  In  fact,  the  rest  of  the  volume  (more 
than  250  pages)  is  almost'entirely  devoted  to 
the  enforcing  and  illustrating  and  repeating 
these  peculiar  views  of  ‘‘Lines  of  Force.” 
There  is  indeed  scarcely  a single  page  of 
Faraday’s  work  in  which  we  do  not  meet 
with  these  everlasting  “Lines  of  Force.” 
The  reader  becomes  sick  of  the  very  phrase 
itself : it  is  repeated  over  and  over  and  over 
again — times  without  number,  “usque  ad 
nauseam.”  It  seems  to  amount  almost  to 
a monomania.  " Lines  of  Force  ” — “ Lines 
of  Force” — “ Lines  of  Force nothing  but 
“ Lines  of  Force!  ” 

In  our  next  article,  then,  we  shall  say 
what  we  think  about  these  “ Lines  of  Force.” 
( To  be  continued.) 

* 

MICKLE’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PRODUCING  IRON  FROM  THE  ORE. 

Mr.  W.  Mickle,  colliery  agent,  of  Wil- 
lington,  Durham,  has  recently  patented  a 
mode  of  economizing  the  fuel  used  in  smelt- 
ing or  obtaining  iron  from  iron  ores.  “ In 
smelting  or  obtaining  iron  from  ores  by 
means  of  coals  in  a blast  furnace  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,”  he  says,  “ a large  quantity 
of  the  combustible  matter  contained  in  the 
fuel  escapes  unconsumed  or  imperfectly 
consumed  in  a gaseous  form,  or  in  smoke, 
and  is  thus  wasted ; and  when  the  coal  is 
previously  converted  into  coke  in  the  usual 
way,  a large  quantity  of  the  combustible 
matter  contained  in  the  coal  is  lost  in  coking 
it.  In  order  to  prevent  this  waste  (as  also 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  iron  obtained),  I in  the  first 
place  covert  the  ooal  which  I intend  to  em- 
ploy in  smelting  or  obtaining  iron  from  its 
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ores  into  two  part*,  that  is  to  aay,  ordinary 
coal  gas  and  the  coke  usually  called  gas 
coke,  and  I then  use  those  combustible  ele- 
ments or  products  of  the  coal  in  the  blast 
furnace  as  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
the  heat  necessary  for  smelting  or  obtaining 
the  iron.” 

For  this  purpose,  the  ordinary  or  any 
other  convenient  mode  of  producing  gas 
and  coke  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coals  in 
retorts  may  be  employed ; and  as  the  gas  is 
not  intended  to  be  burnt  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination,  the  coal  may  be  of  an  inferior 
and  therefore  cheaper  description  than  that 
usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
coke  obtained  is  introduced  into  the  blast 
furnace,  together  with  the  iron  ore,  in  the 
ordinary  manner  j but  a smaller  quantity  of 
coke  is  requisite  when  gas  is  also  used,  ac- 
cording to  this  invention,  than  when  coke 
alone  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  coke  obtained  from  any  quantity  of 
coal,  as  above  mentioned,  when  the  coke  is 
used  as  fuel  in  a blast  furnace  together  with 
the  gas  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of 
coal,  will,  the  inventor  believes,  be  found  to 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the  heat 
requisite  for  smelting  the  same  quantity  of 
ore  as  might  have  been  smelted  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  coal  itself;  and  by  using  coke 
instead  of  coal,  the  production  of  smoke  is 
avoided  or  greatly  diminished. 

The  gas  may  be  purified,  when  necessary, 
in  the  ordinary  or  any  other  convenient 
manner.  When  the  coal  coutains  sulphur, 
the  gas  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  freed 
from  that  and  every  other  material  injurious 
to  iron.  The  gas  may  be  collected  and 
stored  in  an  ordinary  gasometer,  or  any 
other  convenient  receptacle,  whence  it  can 
be  drawn  or  taken  with  facility,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  introduced  into  the  furnace  or 
furnaces  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  gas 
obtained  in  this  manner  is  infused,  blown, 
or  injected  into  the  furnace  through  pipes 
or  tuyeres,  either  through  separate  pipes  or 
tuyeres,  or.through  the  same  pipes  or  tuyeres 
as  the  ordinary  blast  of  air,  or  through  pipes 
within  the  ordinary  air  pipes,  or  in  any 
other  way  which  may  be  found  convenient 
tf  the  gas  pipes  be  placed  within  the  air 
pipes  or  tuyeres,  they  may  be  inserted  at  or 
near  the  furnace  through  an  inlet  and  joint 
pipe  of  the  air  pipes ; and  in  such  cases,  if 
necessary,  a little  more  pressure  csn  be  ap  - 
plied  to  force  in  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air.  The  blast  pipes  and  tuyeres  may  either 
be  placed  so  as  to  inject  or  introduce  and 
direct  the  gas  in  the  same  manner  and  way 
as  the  ordinary  hot  or  cold  air  blast  is  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  or  so 
as  to  direct  the  blasts  of  air  and  gas  to  a point 
within  the  furnace,  or  in  any  other  manner 
L Which  may  be  deemed  niost  effective. 


The  apparatus  employed  for  blowing  the 
gas  into  a blast  furnace  may  be  of  the  same 
description  as  apparatus  used  for  blowing  air 
into  such  a furnace.  To  keep  up  regularity 
of  the  gas  blast,  a chamber  may  be  placed 
between  the  pumping  apparatus  and  the 
furnace,  and  connected  with  pipes  leading 
to  both ; or  the  size  of  the  gas  pipes  may  be 
arranged  to  maintain  the  required  regu- 
larity ; safety  valves  can  be  attached  to  the 
chamber  or  pipes,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Mickle  deems  it  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  gas  blown  into  a fur- 
nace, as  above  described,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  production  of  too  high  a temperature, 
which  might  destroy  the  furnace,  or  be 
otherwise  injurious,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  excessive  or  undesirable 
consumption  of  the  gas.  For  this  purpose 
he  varies  the  speed  of  the  blowing  apparatus 
used  for  injeotingthe  gas  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  necessary,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  gas  to  the  furnace,  and  also  the 
heat  produced  by  its  combustion  within  the 
furnace ; or  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  taps  or  valves  introduced 
into  the  gas  apparatus  pipes,  the  outlets 
being  more  or  less  opened  or  closed  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  desired  to  be  used. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  accident  occur- 
ring from  the  production  of  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  gas  and  air  within  the 
gas  apparatus,  by  reason  of  the  forciug  of 
air  into  the  gas  pipes,  either  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  blast  within  the  furnace,  or  other, 
wise,  he  prefers  to  furnish  the  gas  pipes  or 
apparatus  with  a valve,  which  will  permit 
the  gas  to  pass  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
furnace,  and  prevent  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  gas  pipes  or  apparatus.  If  a very 
high  heat  should  be  required  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  both  the  gas  and  the  air 
blast,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  heated  in 
the  ordinary  or  in  any  other  convenient 
manner.  In  practice,  Mr.  Mickle  prefers 
to  use  furnaces,  the  throats  of  which  are  not 
small  or  contracted,  so  that  there  may  be 
more  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  gas . 

When  peat  is  intended  to  be  used,  it  may 
in  like  manner  be  subjected  to  a process  of 
dry  distillation,  and  the  solid  and  co  in- 
bustible  gaseous  products  of  the  distillati  on 
used  in  the  same  way  as  was  mentioned  w ith 
respect  to  the  coke  and  gas  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  coal.  So  alto  wood,  or  other 
fuel  yielding  upon  distillation  both  solid 
and  gaseous  combustible  products  econo- 
mically and  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  be 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  and  the  solid 
and  gaseous  products  used  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

In  noticing  this  invention,  the  Mining 
Journal  says,  “ The  effect  to  the  ironmaster 
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ractically,  we  conceive,  will  be  this — that 
e will  obtain  as  much  roetal  of  superior 
character,  at  less  charge  for  fuel,  from  one 
furnace,  as  he  now  can  from  three  or  four, 
and  at  no  increase  of  cost  in  any  shape,  ex- 
cept labour.  The  present  capital  for  an 
establishment,  therefore,  which  admits  a 
supply  of  three  to  four  millions,  will  then, 
with  tiie  same  facility,  yield  ten  to  sixteen.” 


DRAPER'S  IMPROVED  OIL  CAN. 

Messes.  E.  D.  and  G.  Deafer  have 
patented  an  improved  can  or  vessel  for 
oiling  machinery,  of  which  the  following  is 
a description. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  A is  an 
oil-can  or  vessel,  provided  at  its  upper  part 
with  a long  discharge  tube  C,  which  is  sur- 
rounded at  or  near  its  lower  end  with  a 
trough  b.  Within  the  vessel  A,  and  near 
its  upper  part,  is  a close  vessel  B.  A pipe 

C 


c leads  out  of  the  trough  1 and  into  the 
vessel  or  ohamber  B,  and  terminates  and 
opens  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  B. 
Another  pipe  D leads  out  of  the  bottom,  of 
the  ohamber  B,  and  opens  into  the  oil 
reservoir  A near  its  bottom,  and  is  inclined 
towards  the  tide  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  vessel  A is  supplied  with  oil  or 
other  liquid  and  it  inverted,  such  oil  or 
liquid  will  flow  through  the  pipe  C and  out 
of  it,  and  such  oil  or  liquid  as  may  run 
down  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube  c, 
when  it  is  restored  to  an  upright  position, 
will  find  its  way  into  the  trough  b ; from 
thence  it  will  flow  down  the  pipe  c into  the 
chamber  B,  and  from  thence  into  and 


\ through  the  pipe  D and  into  the  reservoir 
A When  the  oil  in  the  vessel  A does  not 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  B,  and 
we  invert  the  oil  vessel,  no  oil  can  escape 
from  the  chamber  B into  the  pipe  c ; but 
such  oil  as  may  be  in  the  chamber  B will 
remain  in  it.  By  means  of  the  pipe  D, 
the  chamber  B,  and  pipe  c,  the  air,  when 
the  can  is  inverted,  passes  into  the  reser- 
voir A,  so  as  to  permit  the  oil  to  freely 
flow  out  of  the  pipe  C without  material  ob- 
struction from  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
! sphere.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  D should 
be  less  than  that  of  the  chamber  B. 
On  supplying  the  oil  can  with  oil,  the 
fluid  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  in  the 
chamber  A above  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  B. 

KIND’S  SYSTEM  OF  MINE-BORING. 

Mb.  Kind,  whose  system  of  boring  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine  of  December  9,  1854,  has  re- 
cently been  busily  engaged  in  boring  a new 
Artesian  well  in  the  Avenue  Charles  X.,  at 
the  angle  of  the  Avenues  St.  Cloud  and  Petit 
Parc,  near  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  ornamental  lakes  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  A paper  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Academie  by  M.  Dumas  on  the 
subject,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Kind  has  undertaken  to  bore  a well  29  inches 
in  diameter,  and  continue  the  sinking,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  the  depth  of  2,500  feet,  and  thus 
obtain  a daily  supply  of  10,000  cubic  meters 
of  water,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  volume 
of  water  delivered  by  the  Seine  through  the 
Pont  de  la  Tournelle,  at  Paris.  The  boring 
was  commenced  on  August  2nd  last,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  41  inches.  For  some 
time,  when  the  operations  were  through  marl 
and  chalk,  the  average  daily  progress  was 
10}  feet;  then,  through  sand,  it  was  re- 
duced to  8}  to  10  feet ; and  now,  having 
reached  another  stratum  of  chalk,  contain- 
ing boulders,  the  speed  is  5 feet,  the  depth 
being  already  upwards  of  980  feet.  By  May 
1st  it  is  expected  that  the  enormous  depth  of 
2,300  feet  from  surface  will  be  attained, 
being  more  than  490  feet  deeper  than  the 
Artesian  well  at  Grenelle.  The  sole  motive 
power  it  a steam  engine  of  24-horse  power. 


DIDIER’S  IMPROVED  RAILWAY 
BREAKS.  I 

M.  Didier,  of  Voiron,  France,  has  re- 
cently patented,  in  this  country,  a peculiar 
construction  and  arrangement  of  railway 
breaks,  whereby  the  train  may  be  stopped 
without  skidding  the  wheels,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  great  wear  and  tear  of  tyres  unu- 
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voidable  in  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
railway  breaks.  According  to  this  inven- 
tion, the  breaks  themselves  consist  of  skids 
or  sledges  of  hard  wood,  let  into  suitable 
cast-iron  frames  or  sockets,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  carriage  framing.  The  ends 
of  the  ordinary  suspension  springs  are 
connected  by  links  to  short  levers  fast  on  the 
ends  of  transverse  shafts,  placed  below  the 
carriages.  These  shafts  are  each  fitted  with  a 
lever  arm  in  connection  with  rods  worked 
by  a horizontal  lever,  which  works  on  a 
fixed  fulcrum  in  the  centre  of  the  framing. 
Another  rod,  connected  with  the  end  of  the 
horizontal  lever  by  a nut  and  screw,  having 
a large  pitch,  serves  to  bring  the  break  out 
of  action  when  deemed  desirable.  This 
shaft  is  prevented  from  turning  by  means 
of  a suitable  forked  key  or  detent,  fitting 
on  to  a square  or  flat  portion  of  the  shaft. 
When  this  key  is  raised  or  removed  to 
bring  the  breaks  into  action,  the  weight  of 
the  carriage  turns  over  the  levers  connected 
with  the  carriage  springs,  and  thus  allows 
the  entire  carriage  with  its  load  to  descend 
until  the  skids  or  sledges  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  rail  or  rails,  thereby 
speedily  stopping  the  train.  The  carriage 
is  raised  by  turning  the  screwed  shaft  with 
a winch  handle,  and  thereby  bringing  the 
rods  and  levers  into  their  original  position 
again.  The  break  mechanism  of  the  seve- 
ral carriages  of  a train  may  of  course  be 
connected,  if  found  desirable,  by  suitable 
coupling,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  skids 
may  be  applied  simultaneously. 


THE  SMOKE  OUESTION. 

AWARD  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  PRIZE. 

The  official  prize  of  £25,  or  a gold 
medal  of  that  value,  offered  by  the^Society 
of  Arts  (out  of  a sum  placed  at  the,disposal 
of  _the  Council  for  Premiums,  by  B.  Oli- 
veira, Esq.  M.P.)  for  the  best  Essay  “ On 
the  Means  of  Preventing  the  Nuisance  of 
Smoke  arising  from  Fires  and  Furnaces,” 
has  been  awarded  to  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams.  ,We 
are  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  Council 
have  been  judicious  enough  to  select  for 
honour,  the  production  of  a gentleman  who 
is  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  to 
announce  the  resnlts,  both  of  theory  and 
practice,  in  regard  to  the  smoke  question. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  Inven- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  Society  of 


Arts,  &e.,  is  now  open  at  the  Society’s 
house  John-street,  Adelphi,  and  from  the 
peculiarly  useful  character  of  most  of  the 
objects  exhibited  will  well  repay  the  visits 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  scientific 
inventions.  As  a necessary  consequence 
of  our  practice  of  giving  short  descriptions 
weekly  of  all  patented  inventions,  and  illus- 
trated descriptions  of  the  most  striking 
among  them,  it  happens  that  in  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  there  are  but  few  things  with 
which  our  readers  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted. Nevertheless,  as  a better  under- 
standing of  an  invention  may  frequently  be 
obtained  from  the  inspection  of  a model 
than  from  that  of  an  engraving  and  written 
description,  and  as  many  of  the  articles 
exhibited  are  models,  the  exhibition  is  of 
important  service,  even  to  our  own  readers. 
Such  of  the  inventions  exhibited  as  have 
not  yet  been  brought  to  their  notice  will  be 
laid  before  them  from  time  to  time. 


ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  STEAM 
CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  rapid  progress  of  mecha- 
nical improvements  which  has  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  the  last  half  century,  its 
application  to  agriculture,  although  the 
latest,  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 

Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  “ Useful  Informa- 
tion for  Engineers,”  observes : — ‘‘It  is 
nearly  half  a century  since  I first  became 
acquainted  with  the  engineering  profession, 
and  at  that  time  the  greater  part  of  our  me- 
chanical operations  were  done  by  hand.  On 
my  first  entrance  into  Manchester,  there 
were  no  self-acting  tools ; and  the  whole 
stock  of  our  engineering  or  machine  estab- 
lishment might  be  summed  up  in  a few 
ill-constructed  lathes,  and  a few  drills  and 
boring  machines  of  rude  construction.”  At 
this  period,  too,  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  England  comprised  little  more 
than  the  plough  and  harrow ; and  those,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a very  rude  and  primitive 
construction.  But  now,  not  only  have  these 
articles  been  made  the  subjects  of  numerous 
improvements,  increasing  their  powers  and 
extending  their  Usefulness,  but  to  them 
have  been  added  scarifiers,  clod-crushers, 
drills,  hay-making,  reaping,  and  thrashing- 
machines — driven  by  manual  labour,  horse- 
power, or  by  steam. 

Several  notable  attempts  have  at  various 
times  been  made  to  plough  by  steam,  but 
hitherto  with  little  practical  advantage. 
The  schemes  proposed  for  this  purpose  hive 
been  of  two  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  locomotive 
steam  engines  with  revolving  Cultivators 
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attached,  or  portable  steam  engines  acting 
by  means  of  ropes  and  windlasses  upon 
ploughs  of  the  ordinary  or  peculiar  con- 
struction. The  latter  class  of  instruments 
have  hitherto  been  the  favourites,  but,  as  I 
think,  erroneously;  my  firm  conviction 
being  that,  whenever  that  triumph  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  steam-ploughing,  is 
accomplished,  it  will  be  by  direct-acting 
engines  with  cultivators  attached.  At  a re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  A. 
Ransome  expressed  his  opinion  that  11  the 
experiment  is  too  great  for  any  one  indi- 
vidual— too  large  for  private  enterprise.” 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  experiment  is  a 
costly  one,  but  still  it  is  one  from  which 
talented  and  enterprising  manufacturers  do 
not  shrink,  and  more  than  one  party  is  at 
this  time  engaged  in  its  prosecution.  In  a 
paper  on  “ The  Progress  of  English  Agricul- 
ture during  the  last  Fifteen  Years,”  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hoskyns,  after  enumerating  and  explaining 
many  of  the  great  improvements  in  farming 
and  agricultural  implements,  that  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  observe  that 11  every  im- 
provement, with  the  exception  of  the  clod- 
crusher,  was  addressed  to  light  laud  culture. 
If  the  farmer  of  the  clays  had  but  an  imple- 
ment that  would  work  night  and  day  during 
those  critical  six  weeks  of  September  and 
October,  after  his  grain  was  harvested,  and 
before  the  November  fogs  and  rains  set  in, 
he  would  indeed  be  beholden  to  meolianioal 
skill ; but  the  want  of  this  left  him  often 
overtaken  by  the  approach  of  winter,  with 
many  a task  unfinished,  that  came  with  re- 
doubled pressure  upon  the  hurried  days  of 
spring  time.  He  believed  this  mechanical 
difficulty  could  be  overcome,  and  that  it 
was  worth  the  effort,  not  only  of  a company, 
but  of  a nation.  With  its  accomplishment, 
England  might  add  one-fourth  to  its  wheat 
crop.” 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
desirable  object  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  next  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  ofEngland.  Mr.  Hart, 
of  Wantage,  having  designed  and  patented 
some  improvements  in  the  application  of 
steam  to  agriculture  which  promise  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  that  nave  beset  the 
path  of  the  earlier  labourers  in  this  vast  field 
of  enterprise. 

The  combined  thrashing  and  dressing 
machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  cat- 
tle show  in  Baker-street,  in  December  last, 
attracted  a large  share  of  attention,  and  was 
greatly  admired.  When  driven  by  a por- 
table steam  engine  and  duly  fed  with  corn, 
this  machine  thrashes  out  the  grain  and  se- 
parates the  products,  which  are  delivered  at  i 
distinct  and  separate  parts  of  the  machine ; 
the  straw,  eavings,  and  chaff  each  going  to  i 
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its  proper  place,  while  the  grain  is  thoroughly 
dressed  and  separated  into  two  (or  more) 
qualities,  which  are  delivered  into  sacks  at- 
tached to  the  spouts  of  the  machine,  ready 
for  market.  The  perfect  action,  and  extra- 
ordinary results  of  this  machine  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  it  was  extensively  patron- 
ized. Should  Mr.  Hart’s  present  attempt 
at  steam  culture  prove  equal  to  his  antici- 
pations, we  may  ere  long  see  a large  field 
ploughed,  sown,  harrowed  and  rolled,  at  one 
operation  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  manual 
labour  than  the  engine-driver.  In  due  time, 
the  elements  having  done  their  part,  and  the 
corn  being  ripe,  by  means  of  a reaping- 
machine  the  contents  of  the  field  may  be 
quickly  garnered ; Mr.  Hart’s  thrashing 
and  dressing  machine  will  then  take  up  the 
finishing  process,  and  the  wheat  may  find 
its  way  to  market,  a product  of  the  most 
ingenious  combination  of  mechanism  which 
has  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  man, 
and  susceptible  of  comparatively  little  further 
improvements,  until  some  persons  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a lighter  and 
cheaper  power  than  steam. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Baddeley. 

IS,  Angell-terrace,  Islington, 

March  13,  1858. 


THE  VOLTAIC  BATTERY  AND 
BLASTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Doubtless,  you  will  have  observed 
the  statements  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  on  the 
Government  foresight  and  arrangements  as 
to  telegraphic  communications  with  the 
Crimea ; as  also,  more  recently,  as  a sort  of 
corollary,  the  remarks  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  General  Codrington,  in  one  of  his 
late  despatches,  on  the  subject  of  blow- 
ing up  the  docks  at  Sebastopol — “ The  voL. 
taic  battery,”  he  says,  “we  must  confess 
did  not  always  succeed ; it  seems  to  require 
great  nicety  in  preparation ; but  in  those 
cases  in  which  I saw  it  succeed,  the  effect  was 
perfect!  ” The  enclosure  from  Lieut-Colonel 
Lyod,  commanding  Royal  Engineers,  is  still 
more  evident,  like  most  else  m the  Crimea, 
that  the  right  man  is  not  always  in  the  right 
place.  After  recording  his  indebtedness  to 
sundry  lookers-on,  he  states  that,  “ I was 
extremely  anxious  that  the  facilities  afforded 
by  her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  em- 
ployment of  voltaic  batteries  on  a large 
scale,  as  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  under 
Mr.  Deane,  should  be  fairly  tested  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  . . . 

and  this  gentleman  had  every  assistance  in 
skilled  labour  afforded  him  from  the  Royal 
Sappers  and  Miners.  Many  failures  having 
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taken  place  in  firing  the  charges  of  elec- 
tricity, owing  to  different  causes,  I ant  in- 
clined to  doubt  its  advantages  as  applicable 
generally  to  military  purposes!!”  Poor 
man  ! how  easily  he  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon ; but  no  wonder,  it  being  pretty 
evident  from  his  own  showing,  that  he  him- 
self knew  little  about  the  matter.  Those 
versant  with  the  subject  may  well  blush  for 
their  country’s  credit  on  reading  the  above. 
It  only  shows,  although  John  Bull  patiently 
and  perseveringly  pays  his  taxes,  what  rapid 
progress  our  Royal  Engineers  have  made 
in  voltaic  blasting,  since  the  encampment 
at  Chobham  j when,  as  you  may  remember, 
to  show  what  could  be  done  by  electricity, 
and  to  astonish  the  natives,  a fort  was  to  have 
been  blown  up — nay,  further,  her  Majesty 
was  to  connect  the  wires;  when,  lo ! after  the 
breathless  expectation  of  the  troops  and 
bystanders,  kept  at  a respectful  distance  to 
be  out  of  danger,  there  was  no  result,  and 
Majesty  thus  made  to  look  ridiculous  by  the 
excessively  well-arranged  theatrical  enter- 
tainment of  the  War  Department;  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  Czar,  and  all  el  Be 
whom  it  might  concern,  how  little  they  had 
to  fear  from  such  ignorance  and  bungling ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
see  thedicta  of  the  powers  that  be,  as  to  men 
being  required  to  know,  by  intuition,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  subjeet  and  practice  of  elec- 
tro-dynamics. 

Voltaic  blasting,  betides  being  certain  in 
its  effects,  has  many  other  advantages ; as 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  mines  can  be  fired  in- 
stantaneously, with  the  same  certainty  as 
one  ; and  with  but  common-place  astuteness 
in  the  practice  of  suoh  electrical  operations. 
See  the  late  accounts  of  the  blasting  and  its 
effects  at  Holyhead,  as  also  the  report,  some 
years  ago,  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  on  the 
blasting  operations  in  the  formation  of  the 
Queen’s  Drive  round  Arthur’s  Seat,  near 
Edinburgh. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Galvanism. 

London,  March,  ! 856. 


CHATTAWAY’S  BUFFING  AND 
COUPLING  APPARATUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanict’  Magazine. 

Sin, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Chattaway’s  let- 
ter, which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  my  attention  was 
particularly  called  to  a mode  of  buffing  and 
coupling,  fitted  to  an  American  railroad 
car,  by  a friend  of  mine  pointing  it  out  to 
me,  and  remarking,  that  it  was  a “ Yankee 
dodge”  for  getting  the  most  out  of  one 
spring.  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  plan  at  that  time,  but  of  this  I am 


quite  certain,  that  one  rod  and  one  tpring 
served  both  for  draw  bar  and  buffer  rod. 
Though  I believe  this  plan  is  used  gene- 
rally in  the  Southern  States,  the  only  place 
I remarked  it  was  at  the  depot  for  cars,  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  United  States.  Per- 
haps a line  to  the  Scientific  American  would 
elicit  the  truth  of  what  I assert. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Americanos. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanict'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I am  made  to  say,  in  No.  1701,  of 
my  calculation  of  the  operation  of  the  forces 
in  an  engine,  “ which  is  a rigidly  correct 
application  of  the  laws  of  science.”  This 
is  a misprint ; I wrote,  “ and  that  it  is," 
which  is  much  less  positive  when  taken 
with  the  preceding, 11 1 believe.”* 

The  letters  of  your  correspondents  in  last 
week’s  Magazine,  who  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  my  communication,  are  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  the  several  writers 
(except  that  I am  not  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Truran's  compositions),  and  they  fur- 
nish overwhelming  proof  that  confusion, 
contradiction,  and  uncertainty  are  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception,  in  this  department 
of  science.  One  after  another  declares  the 
matter  to  be  a very  simple  one,  and  at  once 
proceeds  to  contradict  the  views  of  his  fore- 
runner, and  is  followed  by  a third  equally 
at  variance  with  No.  2 ; yet,  almost  without 
exception,  they  are  evidently  men  of  intel- 
ligence and  talents,  and  practised  writers 
on  scientific  subjects.  Each  conoeives 
himself  to  be  well  able  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  and  writes  as  if  he  could,  of  course, 
dispose  of  the  whole  affair  at  once,  if  he  did 
but  enter  fully  into  it ; while  the  more  this 
is  done,  the  greater  is  the  confusion,  and  the 
more  irreconcilable  the  contradiction,  va- 
ried here  and  there  by  a few  well-meant 
thrusts  aimed  at  myself,  and  some  sharper 
ones  for  Mr.  Cheverton.  In  surveying 
such  a state  of  things  as  this,  I cannot  but 
be  confirmed  in  what  I well  knew  before, 
from  private  experience,  to  be  a true  opi- 
nion namely,  that  the  men  best  informed 
on  this  subject  disagree  point  blank  with 
each  other,  and  give  the  most  conflicting 
solutions  to  simple  problems  connected 
with  it ; sometimes  predicting  motion  when 
none  takes  place,  and  a dead  lock  when  the 
result  is  contrary  (this  I have  many  times 


The  mistake  was  our  correspondent's  own,  as 
lie  omitted  the  conjunction  and  pronoun  in  his  MS. 
(which  we  have  before  us),  and  thus  conveyed  a 
wrong  meaning.  His  MS.  runs  thus  I believe 
no  fallacy  can  be  detected  In  this  calculation,  that 
is  a rigidly  correct,”  Ac.— Ed.  Ml  M. 
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found),  besides  entertaining  such  a variety 
and  complication  of  notions  and  calculations 
to  make  their  several  conceptions  harmonize 
at  all  with  the  facts  of  experience,  as  re- 
calls the  cycles  and  epicyoles,  &c.,  of  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomers  to  mind,  and  satis, 
ties  me  thoroughly  that  there  could  be  no 
such  maze  of  contradiction  among  such 
men  as  these  upon  ao  simple  a matter,  if 
their  ideas  were  not  vitiated  by  the  pre- 
valence of  some  fundamental  error.  I be- 
lieve that  an  error  of  this  kind  does  exist, 
and  that  it  consists  of  omitting  to  consider 
the  reaction  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  force 
employed.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  criticised 
the  theory  which  I have  propounded  have 
even  attempted  to  point  out  an  error  in  the 
calculation  of  the  action  and  effect  of  the 
forces  of  the  notion  and  reaction  of  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  which 
constitutes  it.  Those  pressures  are  not  de- 
nied to  exist,  and  we  shall,  I apprehend,  in 
vain  attempt  to  understand  the  operation  of 
the  machine  while  we  confine  our  attention 
to  that  alone  which  acts  on  the  face  of  the 
piston.  Knowing  the  not  uncommon  tend- 
ency to  let  slip  the  main  question,  and  con- 
fuse oneself  with  lateral  questions,  I pur- 
posely directed  attention  to  the  real  point  of 
the  matter,  as  I conceive  it,  which  is  this  : 
— Here  is  a calculation  of  the  simplest  kind 
as  to  the  effect  of  a pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  on 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  when  opposed 
bp  a similar  pressure  on  the  face  of  the 
piston,  (for  that  is  the  precise  state  of  the 
matter;)  if  the  piston  were  fixed  in  the 
cylinder,  ofeourse  a dead  lock  must  result; 
but  it  is  not  fixed,  it  transmits  its  power  to 
the  middle  of  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  right 
under  the  axle,  and  be  the  fulcrum  of  that 
spoke  at  the  rail  or  at  the  axle,  the  plainest 
rules  of  leverage  demonstrate  that  it  can 
only  press  against  the  axle  with  a force  of 
£00  lbs.,  and  therefore  must  leave  the 
1,000  lbs.  of  reactive  pressure  in  the  con- 
trary direction  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
propulsive  forward,  to  the  extent  of  the  ba- 
lance of  600  lbs. ; and  all  the  while  the 
piston  (is  below  the  centre,  the  propelling 
power  impelling  the  engine,  and  of  course 
drawing  the  wheels  onward  too.  Now,  is 
this  calculation  accurate,  or  not  l That,  I 
conceive,  is  the  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
my  letter;  but  all  have  shot  beside  the 
mark,  and  appear  to  scarcely  perceive  that 
in  this  calculation  the  propulsion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  in  the  cylinder,  and  by 
the  reaction,  while  the  piston  is  below  the 
centre,  instead  of  by  “ tractive  force  in  the 
rim  of  the  wheel,”  a difference  of  vast  im- 
portance, though  “ J.  C.”  says  that  there  is 
nothing  essentially  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary solution  in  my  theory  ; while  the  fact 
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is,  that  I maintain  that  the  common  theory 
does  not  indicate  correctly,  or  in  fact  at  all, 
the  point  at  which  the  propulsive  impulse 
is  communicated  to  the  mass  of  the  engine. 
If  any  gentleman  can  point  out  an  error  in 
the  tracing  of  the  courses  and  effects  of 
these  two  pressures,  he  will  enlighten  my 
mind  considerably,  and  have  hit  the  nail 
precisely  on  the  head,  which  I do  not  per- 
ceive an  attempt  at  in  the  five  letters  in  last 
week's  Magazine. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  deny  that  the 

firineiple  of  action  and  reaction  operates  in 
ocomotive  machines,  though  I do  not  per- 
ceive any  symptom  of  that  at  present ; but 
should  there  be  any,  I would  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  if  the  pressure  on  the  spoke 
were  communicated  by  a man,  or  a piston, 
whose  reaction  was  not  in  the  machine,  it 
would  move  backwards,  and  not  forwards, 
and  with  a power  of  500  lbs.,  and  on  the 
man,  or  cylinder,  being  attached  to,  and 
resting  on  the  machine,  it  would  imme- 
diately reverse  its  course  and  move  for- 
wards with  precisely  the  amount  of  the 
balance  power  that  the  reaction  would  have 
over  the  action,  if  the  latter  were  applied 
through  a third  order  lever ; while,  if  the  man 
stood  in  the  machine  and  pushed  against 
the  ground,  it  would  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reaction  through  his  body  with 
just  the  entire  power  of  the  reaction.  Many 
other  experiments — the  horse  one  in  our  last 
letter  for  instance — might  be  adduced,  which 
prove  this  point  conclusively,  but  directly 
it  is  admitted  that  action  and  reaction  are 
to  be  accounted  for  and  taken  into  conside- 
ration in  locomotive  machines,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  full  weight  to  the  1,000  lbs. 
-pressure  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  I do 
not  now  enter  upon  the  case  of  when  the 
crank  is  above  the  centre,  nor  upon  that  of 
vertical  cylinder  engines,  from  considera- 
tions of  time  and  space,  and  because  the 
first  selected  instance  is  the  plainest,  and  I 
think  sufficient.  The  explanation  which  I 
have  given  readily  accounts  for  the  reac- 
tion, but  I do  not  see  how  any  other  view 
of  the  matter  can  ; and  it  also  furnishes  a 
clear  exposition  of  how  the  engine  is  moved, 
while  the  common  theory  does  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that  all-important  thing,  never 
tracking  the  motive  force  further  than  the 
rim  of  the  wheel,  nor  showing  how  it  reaches 
the  mass  of  the  engine  at  all,  which  it  ought 
to  do  before  it  is  called  a complete  expla- 
nation. I should  like  to  know  how  the 
“ tractive  force  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  ” 
gets  up  into  the  engine  from  the  “ adhe- 
sion," “ rail,”  or  "friction,”  at  which  we 
are  told  to  look  for  it ; it  is  not  the  rail,  but 
the  mass  of  the  engine  which  requires  to 
have  an  impelling  power  applied  to  it,  and 
the  common  theory  leaves  us  without  any 
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means  of  understanding  how  this  is  ef- 
fected. 

I will  now  give  my  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  a boat,  because  I think  that 
it  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  main  question, 
and  because  the  disquistion  of  “ W.”  upon 
that  matter  appears  to  me  unnecessarily 
complicated,  and  quite  insufficient.  I con- 
sider that  when  a rower  pulls  the  handle  of 
an  oar  with’a  force  of  SO  lbs.,  he  necessarily 
causes  a reactive  pressure  to  enter  the  mass 
of  the  boat  in  a contrary  direction  through 
his  body,  which  any  one  may  fully  satisfy 
himself  of  in  the  space  of  a minute's 
trial ; and  consequently  there  can  be  no 
propulsion  contrary  to  this  force  until  a 
greater  power  opposes  it;  that  power  is 
furnished  by  the  pressure  on  the  rowlocks, 
arising  from  the  water  giving  to  the  oar  a 
fulcrum,  and  so  enabling  it  to  press  against 
the  rowlock  with  a power  augmented  ac- 
cordingly, the  oar  becoming  a lever  of  the 
second  order,  and  so  pressing  against  the 
rowlock  with  a force  exceeding  50  lbs. ; if 
the  length  of  the  traverse  of  the  boat  be 
taken,  and  its  force  of  movement  multiplied 
by  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal 
to,  and  is  in  fact  a reproduction  of,  the 
force  of  50  lbs.  applied  to  the  handle  mul- 
tiplied by  the  distance  through  which  the 
handle  is  moved  by  the  man.  The  case  of 
the  boat  I consider  to  be  parallel  to  the  lo- 
comotive, with  the  crank  above  the  centre, 
and  the  adhesion  for  the  fulcrum  of  the 
spoke,  which  is  then  acting  as  a lever  of 
the  second  order  against  the  reaction  at  the 
back  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  in  the 
boat,  overcoming  it  by  the  leverage  ; there 
being  no  adhesion  and  no  complicated  ma- 
chinery to  suggest  difficulties  in  this  boat 
illustration,  it  is  of  very  easy  perception. 
Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  “ locomotive,”  will  remember 
the  surprising  errors  respecting  it  which 
time  has  exploded.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  friction  was  the  same  at  different  speeds ! 
and  at  first  it  was  declared  that  the  adhe- 
sion would  give  so  slight  a fulcrum  that 
nothing  but  slipping  round  of  the  wheels 
would  take  place  ! Yet’clever  men  of  science 
held  these  views. 

I believe  that  in  solving  the  problem  of 
“ how  is  a locomotive  engine  propelled  ” 
(which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
“ how  are  its  wheels  turned  round,”)  we 
have  no  need  of  any  complicated  theory  or 
of  supposititious  forces  in  the  fulcrum,  or 
friction,  or  other  forceless  things,  but  have 
only  to  take  the  common  general  laws  of 
motion  and  leverage,  and  apply  them  simply 
to  the  forces  which  are  impressed  on  the 
machine.  Without  overstepping  theselimits, 
we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  whole  matter 
so  easily,  so  exactly,  and  so  entirely  in 


accordance  with  every  result,  that  no  other 
materials  than  these  facts  and  laws  will  be 
at  all  required  in  framing  our  hypothesis  of 
the  matter, — they  would  be  in  fact  an  in- 
cumbrance; and  when  I find  myself  able  to 
explain  entirely  all  the  operations  of  the 
machine,  without  introducing  any  of  the 
dubious  suppositions  and  complications 
which  are  prevalent,  I am  strongly  disin- 
clined to  adopt  them,  especially  when  I see 
how  ‘‘the  doctors  differ,”  and  contradict 
each  other  right  and  left  so  flatly,  that  it  is 
plain  there  must  be  a great  deal  of  error 
amongst  them. 

I think  that  it  might  have  been  better  if 
“ W.,”  after  stating  that  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  my  explanation,  had 
postponed  declaring  it  to  be  as  faulty  as  the 
confusion  of  ideas  which  it  is  intended  to 
remove  until  he  did  understand  it 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Cheverton  respecting  the 
term  “fulcrum”  being  used  for  "abut- 
ment ” had  previously  occurred  to  me  ; but 
I think  no  evil  arises  from  it,  for  at  last 
they  are  both  nothing  more  than  resistances 
which  enable  force  to  be  developed.  A ful- 
crum is  the  abutment  of  a lever  ; without  it 
no  lever  can  act;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
any  force.  It  must  have  a foundation,  or 
something  to  press  against,  which  is  to  it 
just  what  the  fulcrum  is  to  the  lever.  I do 
not  attach  any  extraordinary  property  to  a 
fulcrum,  as  "W.”  supposes;  and  I cannot 
agree  to  his  doctrine  that  a fulcrum  is 
always  “permanently  fixed.”  In  his  own 
illustration  of  the  oar  we  have  a shifting 
fulcrum  in  the  water;  the  air  affords  a 
similar  one  to  the  wings  of  birds;  and  a 
horizontal  spring,  although  receding  before 
great  pressure,  would  yet,  while  so  receding, 
afford  a considerable  fulcrum  ; so  would  a 
perpendicular  one  with  a lever  turning  on 
it,  and  a great  rolling  stone  would  afford  a 
fulcrum  to  a horizontal  lever  applied  more 
rapidly  than  the  stone  was  moving. 

“ J.  C.”  appears  to  dislike  Mr.  Cheverton 
and  myself  asserting  that  confusion  of  ideas 
on  the  present  subject  existed  amongst  the 
writers  on  the  projectile  controversy.  I 
cannot  see  why  we  should  not  say  so,  when 
the  thing  is  plain,  and  it  is  further  proved 
by  the  letters  now  under  discussion ; neither 
am  I aware  that  we  assumed  for  ourselves 
the  exclusive  excellence  which  he  implies 
we  arrogated ; and  how  singular  it  is  to  see 
“ J.  C.,  in  his  next  paragraph,  forget  his 
own  doctrine,  assume  that  I do  not  give 
“ careful  and  unbiassed  attention  to  the 
subject,”  though,  I believe  I do,  and  set 
me  down  as  a beginner  (which  I am  not), 
without  correct  notions  of  mechanics  or 
mechanical  laws.  If  “ J.  C.”  were  to  declare 
that  an  apple  falls  to  the  ground,  by  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  I should  say,  “ You 
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have  explained  that  by  an  hypothesis  which 
is  bnilt  upon  an  admitted  law  and  fact,  and 
have  not  resorted  to  supposition  or  un- 
proved assumption.”  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  which  “ J.  C.”  criticises  ; it 
is  but  an  hypothesis  to  declare,  that  twice 
two  will  make  four,  but  it  is  based  on  such 
well  proved  laws,  that  it  might  be  fairly 
declared  independent  of  supposition,  unless 
we  introduce  metaphysics  into  the  argument, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  all  human  know- 
ledge is  at  best  but  uncertainty.  If  “ J.  C.” 
is  right  in  declaring  my  theory  to  be  as 
old  as  the  hills,  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
be  so  novel  to  Mr.  Cheverton  and  “ W.,” 
and  I have  before  pointed  out  an  essential 
diversity  between  it  and  “ the  ordinary  so- 
lution.” Though,  on  these  points,  I differ 
from  “ J.  C.,”  I must,  of  course,  agree  with 
him  entirely  respecting  the  position  of  the 
fulcrum,  and  should  be  glad  to  find  less 
difference  between  us  on  other  points. 

Mr.  Cheverton,  as  I anticipated,  thought- 
fully endeavours  to  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. I have  already  referred  to  his  idea 
respecting  the  use  of  the  term  “ fulcrum,” 
and  my  remarks  respecting  the  propelling 
of  a carriage  by  means  of  a pole  will  ap- 
ply to  what  he  says  on  that  point.  In  the 
case  of  the  pole  slipping,  I should  say  that 
there  was  no  fulcrum  at  all,  nor  any  power 
developed,  in  consequence  of  the  slipping. 
If  my  remarks  about  the  propulsion  of 
boats  do  not  explain  my  views  enough  to 
him,  I shall  be  happy  to  say  more  about 
“ paddle-wheel  steamers.”  If  he  will  ex- 
amine my  letter  again,  he  will  perceive  that 
I do  not  consider  the  reaction  to  involve  a 


loss  of  half  the  power  ; to  traverse  “ twice 
the  length  at  half  the  power,”  is  not  to 
lose  power. 

> “ J.  Truran  ” has  not  rightly  understood 
my  theory;  if  he  had  he  would  not  have 
advanced  the  argument  marked,  “ 1st.” 
I hope  this  letter  will  make  it  clear  to  him. 
His  " 2nd  ” argument  I have  already 
treated  in  replying  to  “ W.,”  and  will  here 
add  that,  not  only  may  a receding  body  be 
used  as  a fulcrum  for  ahy  of  the  three 
orders  of  lever,  but  that  an  advancing  one 
may  be  similarly  employed,  and  in  that 
way  the  successional  fulcrum  afforded  by 
the  adhesion  is  quite  sufficient  to  supply  a 
continuous  abutment  to  the  force  at  work 
in  the  engine,  as  appears  to  be  Mr.  Re- 
cordon’s  idea,  with  whom,  and  with  “ J. 


H.,”  of  Chester,  I partially  agree. 

I hope  that,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a part  will 
actually  make  the  calculations  which  I 
suggest,  nod,  try  the  experiments  alluded 
to,  dismissing  lot  a moment  their  precon- 
ceived ideas,  except  those  common  laws  of 
science  which  all  admit,  and  then  they 
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possibly  may  not  require  to  take  them  up 
again.  I have  tried  to  reconcile  the  com- 
mon theory  with  facts  in  this  manner,  but 
find  it  to  be  impossible ; and  am  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  put  confidence  in  the  more 
simple  yet  sufficient  explanation  which  I 
have  proposed,  in  which  I do  not  venture 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  well-proved 
laws  of  science. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  See., 

C. 

April  l,  1856. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

\ Sir,— Seeing,  by  the  continued  corre- 
spondence on  mechanical  locomotion,  in 
your  last  number,  that  your  correspondents 
cling  to  the  use  of  the  term  fulcrum,  I am 
induced  to  trouble  you  with  a very  few 
more  words  on  the  subject. 

The  word  fhlcrum  means  strictly  a prop 
or  support,  and  was  originally  employed  to 
designate  the  external  support  applied  to  a 
lever.  In  the  original  idea  of  the  word,  the 
external  support  so  supplied  was  always 
by  the  agency  of  a fixed  obstacle.  The 
word  has  never  found  much  favour  amongst 
mechanical  philosophers,  who  have  confined 
its  application  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lever. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  introducing  a new 
definition  and  a new  idea  of  the  term  ful- 
crum, not  very  reconcilable  with  historical 
notions,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Recordon,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  discard  its  uBe 
altogether,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  properly  applies. 

With  regard  to  a locomotive  machine,  it 
is  far  better  to  do,  as  mechanical  philoso- 
phers have  invariably  done,  namely,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  ideas  of  those  forces  which 
are  employed  to  produce  motion,  and  those 
forces  which  Nature  opposes  to  motion  ; in 
other  words,  to  the  moving  forces  and  the 
resistances ; and  when  we  come  to  the  case 
of  uniform  motion,  under  such  conditions, 
we  shall  find  the  simplification  of  ideas,  thus 
insured,  very  advantageous  to  the  right 
conception  and  subsequent  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Thus  in  the  locomotive  railway  engine, 
and  generally  in  all  engines  which  work  by 
a driving  wheel,  the  moving  force  is  applied 
to  produce  motion  round  the  axle,  and  a 
simple  investigation  shows  that  the  work 
developed  on  the  piston  is  equal  to  the 
work  done  in  driving  the  wheel  round. 
This  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel  is  op- 
posed by  the  friction  of  the  rail ; and  when 
there  is  uniform  motion,  the  work  done  by 
the  friction  must  be  equal  to  the  work  done 
by  the  crank  in  driving  the  wheel  round  (at 
present  putting  the  friction  of  the  parts  of 
the  machine  itself  out  of  the  question). 
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This  is  at  once  a simple  and  sound  mode  of 
viewing  the  case ; and  I think  much  ad- 
vantage would  be  obtained  by  practical  me- 
chanicians taking  this  view. 

I venture  to  repeat  my  opinion,  that  at- 
tempts to  discover  fulcrums  and  levers  of 
first,  second,  or  third  orders  in  such  cases 
only  tends  to  confuse. 

Thus  in  the  action  of  the  crank  attached 
to  the  driving  wheel  of  the  locomotive,  I 
cannot  recognize  any  such  change  as  “ C.” 
seems  to  imagine  from  a leverage  of  advan- 
tage to  a leverage  of  disadvantage.  There 
are,  of  course,  dead  points,  when  the  moving 
force  produces  no  result,  over  which  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  wheel  carries  it,  and  again 
brings  it  into  a position  in  which  the  moving 
force  acts. 

But  in  the  half  stroke  during  which  the 
force  applied  by  means  of  the  crank  is  a 
pushing  force,  and  in  the  other  half  in  which 
it  is  a pulling  force,  the  effects  of  the  force 
are  of  the  same  kind ; viz.,  to  produce  mo. 
tion  round  the  axle  in  the  same  direction, 
and  undergo  the  same  variations  from  the 
dead  point  to  maximum,  and  so  to  dead 
point  again.  What  I would  strongly  re- 
commend is,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  cultivators  of  the  science  of 
mechanics,  the  term  fulcrum  should  be 
entirely  abondoned,  as  being  inapplicable, 
useless,  and  tending  to  cast  obscurity, 
rather  than  illumination,  on  the  case. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

“ W.’* 

London,  March  29,  1856. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Beroh,  C.  V.  An  improvement  in  the 
mode  qf  packing  pistons  qf  steam  and  other 
engines.  Patent  dated  August  22,  1855. 
(No.  1898.) 

The  inventor  describes  certain  bronze  or 
other  metal  packing  rings  so  formed  that, 
when  placed  in  alternate  pairs,  as  one  end 
expands  the  next  contracts. 

Lownds,  J.  J.  An  improved  extension 
pen  and  pencil-case.  Patent  dated  August 
22,1855.  (No.  1901.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a peculiar  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  pen  and 
pencil  tubes  and  slides  whereby  the  case 
may  be  lengthened  when  in  use,  and  short- 
ened when  out  of  use. 

ZlNXERNAOEL,  J.  T.  A.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  iff  mosaic  work.  Patent  dated 
August  23,  1855.  (No.  1903.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  the 
materials  of  the  mosaic  work  so  that  several 
duplicate  pieces  are  cut  simultaneously!  in 


order  that  several  copies  may  be  prepared 
together. 

Wyche,  T.  E.  Improvements  in  pro- 
pelling vessels.  Patent  dated  August  23, 
1855.  (No.  1904.) 

This  invention  consists  in  dividing  the 
screw  propeller  blade  into  two  equal  parts 
from  the  boss  outwards,  and  in  plaoing  oue- 
half  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of 
the  line  of  the  boss  on  which  the  base  of  the 
blade  is  ordinarily  set,  thus  leaving  space 
for  the  water  to  pass  through. 

Jones,  W.  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  printing  woven  fabrics  and 
paper  hangings.  Patent  dated  August  23, 
1855.  (No.  1985.) 

This  invention  consists  in  makiug  the 
colour  rollers  of  “ surface  printing  ma- 
chines ” of  air-tight  flexible  materials,  and 
filling  them  with  compressed  gas,  or  liquid, 
thus  obtaining  an  elasticity  which  renders 
the  endless  cloth  unnecessary.  Also,  in 
forming  the  edge  of  the  “ doctor”  with  pro- 
jecting parts,  formed  on  bars  or  blades,  or 
rollers. 

Claus,  C.  Improvements  in  removing  hairs 
from  hides  and  skins.  Patent  dated  August 
23,  1855.  (No.  1906.) 

This  invention  consists  first  in  producing 
certain  substances,  and  next  in  applying 
them.  1.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  caustic 
lime,  is  fluxed  with  sulphur.  2.  Pyrites 
is  fluxed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  caustic 
lime.  3.  Sulphate  of  lime  in  gypsum,  at  a 
red  heat,  is  reduced  with  carbonaceous 
matters,  as  coal  or  coke,  thus  losing  its 
oxygen.  The  substances  thus  obtained  are 
either  lixiviated  with  hot  water  repeatedly, 
or  are  allowed,  after  being  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder,  to  lie  in  large  heaps,  and 
exposed  to  air  and  water  in  the  form  of 
ram.  A partial  decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  products  are  washed  out  by  the  stream 
of  water;  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  col- 
lected in  tanks,  and  used  for  unhairing 
hides  and  skins. 

Fouchieh,  V.  Improvements  in  construct- 
ing and  preparing  mill-stones.  Patent  dated 
August  23,  1855.  (No.  1907.) 

In  order  to  divide  the  grain  instead  of 
crushing  it,  and  to  prevent  the  lumping 
and  heating  of  the  flour  by  causing  cold  air 
to  circulate  between  the  stones,  the  in- 
ventor adopts  a peculiar  method  of  chan- 
nelling the  millstones,  and  employs  different 
kinds  of  stones  in  the  construction  of  a pair 
of  mill-stones. 

MaRTIEN,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring certain  oxides  cf  iron  for  use,  and  for 
apparatus  to  be  used  therein.  Patent  dated 
August  23,  1865.  (No.  1909.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  purifying 
certain  oxides  before  using  them  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron,  by  first  subjecting  them  to 
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heat  in  a reverberatory  or  other  furnace, 
and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
streams  of  air 'forced  into  the  mass  by  a 
blowing  apparatus,  and  also  to  streams  of 
steam,  or  of  water.  The  invention  also 
comprises  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
used  in  the  above  process. 

Denton,  W.  Improvements  in  drawing 
wool  and  other  fibrous  substances  off  the  combs 
of  combing-machines.  Patent  dated  August 
23,  1855.  (No.  1910.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  the 
drawing  rollers  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel 
to  the  comb,  and  in  tapering  the  ends  of  the 
rollers ; the  wool  enters  between  them  at 
their  tapered  ends,  and  the  longer  and 
shorter  wool  are  both  taken  hold  of  close 
up  to  the  comb,  and  drawn  off  together. 

Thomas,  W.  L.  Improvement  in  projec- 
tiles. Patent  dated  August  23,  1855.  (No. 

1911. ) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  elon- 
gated shot  and  shell  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  them  to  expand,  while  being  fired, 
around  the  upper  as  well  aB  the  bottom  or 
lower  parts  thereof. 

Kidman,  W.  An  improvement  in  tillers  or 
yokes.  Patent  dated  August  23,  1855.  (No. 

1912. ) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the 
standing  part  of  the  steering  rope  or  chain 
fast  to  the  tiller  or  yoke,  the  rope  or  chain 
being  then  led  through  side  sheaves  or 
blocks  to  single  or  double  sheaves  or  blocks 
in  the  tiller  or  yoke,  and  then  through  other 
single  or  double  side  sheaves  or  blocks  to 
the  barrel  of  the  steering  wheel. 

Bartlett,  T.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  drilling  or  boring  into  stone.  Patent 
dated  August  23,  1855.  (No.  1913.) 

This  invention  is  described  on  page  294  of 
our  last  number. 

Archer,  F.  S.  Certain  improvements  in 
photography.  Patent  dated  August  24, 
1855.  (No.  1914.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Wood,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pile  and  other  fabrics.  Patent 
dated  August  24,  1865.  (No.  1915.) 

This  invention  consists  in  brushing  and 
smoothing  mohair  and  other  pile  warps  or 
yarns  used  in  weaving  pile  fabrics,  and  in 
the  application  of  moisture  to  the  yarns  at 
or  near  the  points  where  the  cloth  is  pro- 
duced, when  weaving  velvet  and  other  pile 
fabrics  ; also,  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
Water  used  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose  ; 
also,  in  the  employment  of  steam  for  that 
purpose.  It  consists  further  in  using  in 
the  pile  warps  of  piled  fabrics  single  spun 
threads  of  mohair,  worsted,  or  cotton,  in- 
stead of  double  threads,  and  in  raising  up 
only  one-half  of  the  pile  or  warp  threads  at 


a time  to  form  a row  of  loops,  when  wear- 
ing silk,  worsted,  or  cotton  velvet,  or  cut 
pile  carpeting,  &e. 

De  la  Rue,  T.  An  improvement  in 
printing  inks.  Patent  dated  August  24, 
1855.  (No.  1918  ) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing 
borate  of  magnesia  to  improve  the  printing 
and  drying  properties  of  printing  ink. 

SchlickeY8EN,  C.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  pipes,  bricks,  and 
tiles.  Patent  dated  August  24,  1855.  (No. 
1921.) 

> This  invention  relates  to  an  arrangement 
of  apparatus  on  the  pug-mill  principle,  and 
to  a modification  of  this  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  the  washing  of  earths. 

Avert,  J.  Improvements  in  handles  for 
augers,  gimlets,  and  other  tools,  and  instru- 
ments to  which  such  handles  may  be  applicable. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  August 
25,  1855.  (No.  1922.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment within  such  handles  of  a double 
ratchet  movement  and  reversing  gear  for 
the  same,  so  that  the  tool  may  be  rotated 
in  cither  direction  by  twisting  the  handle 
backward  and  forward  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle. 

Avery,  J.  Certain  new  and  useful  appa- 
ratus for  exhausting  and  closing  vessels. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  August 
25,  1855.  (No.  1923.) 

The  principal  parts  of  this  apparatus  are 
an  exhausting  pump  without  valves,  aud 
certain  devices  for  holding  the  stopper 
during  the  exhausting  process. 

Avery,  J.  Automatic  attachments  to  be 
applied  to  gates  and  doors.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  August  25,  1855. 
(No.  1924.) 

The  patentee  describes  an  apparatus  by 
which  a gate  or  door  may  be  opened  or 
closed  by  merely  working  a lever  at  either 
end  of  it. 

Avery,  J.  Improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  25,  1855.  (No.  1925.) 

This  invention  consists  in  feeding  the 
material  to  be  sewn  by  means  of  a feed- 
plate  guided  by  groovea  in  whicii  pins 
work,  so  as  to  make  the  material  to  describe 
a given  line  in  passing  the  needle,  and  in 
combining  the  guide  pins  with  a shoe 
whieh  confines  the  feed-plate,  and  pro- 
duces the  required  pressure  upon  the  ma- 
terial. 

Brown,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  bags.  Patent  dated  August 
25,  1855.  (No.  1926.) 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing 
continuous  paper  tubing  — in  machinery 
for  making  bags  by  folding,  pasting,  and 
closing  one  end  of  a piece  of  such  tubing — 
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and  in  machinery  for  making  bags  by 
patting  a itrip  of  paper  over  one  end  of  a 
piece  of  such  tubing. 

Stansbury,  C.  F.  An  improved  mill  for 
grinding.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  August  25,  1855.  (No.  1927.) 

The  peculiarity  of  this  mill  lies  in  the 
employment  of  a horizontal  corrugated 
cylinder,  in  combination  with  a concave 
cap,  the  two  being  provided  with  corre- 
sponding spiral  flanches. 

Stansbury,  C.  F.  An  improved  shirt 
wrist-band.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  August  25,  1855.  (No.  1928.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  shirt 
wrist-bands  double,  in  order  that  when  one 
has  become  soiled  the  other  (may  supply 
its  place. 

Carless,  E.  Improvementt  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  artificial  leather  tuitable  for 
book-binding  and  other  purposes.  ; Patent 
dated  August  25,  1855.  (No.  1929.) 

The  patentee  employs  felt,  made  either 
with  cotton  in  combination  with  a solution 
of  gutta-percha  or  caoutchouc  which  he 
deodorises,  or  otherwise.  The  material  is 
deodorised  by  being  passed  through  a bath 
of  water  containing  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
then  over  a series  of  heated  cylinders  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry,;  or  by  passing  it  through 
the  same  bath  after  adding  to  the  latter 
liquid  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  proceeding  as  before. 

Hardy,  A.  H.,  and  J.  H.  Fordofp.  A 
compound  pill  [and  ointment  for  the  cure  of 
scorbutic  and  similar  disorders  of  the  human 
body.  Patent  dated  August  25,  1855. 
(No.  1930.) 

The  improved  pill  is  composed  of  aloes, 
jalap,  buckthorne,  oil  of  almonds,  and  calo- 
mel. The  ointment  is  composed  of  lard, 
white  precipitate,  red  precipitate,  turmeric, 
and  oil  of  origamme. 

; Capron,  C.  E.  An  improved  cupping 
apparatus.  Patent  dated  August  27,  1855. 
(No.  1938.) 

In  this  apparatus  a partial  vacuum  is 
produced  by  means  of  a vulcanised  India- 
rubber  ball,  in  connection  with  suitable 
valves. 

Cooling,  T.  A.  Improvements  in  pumps. 
Patent  dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1935.) 

This  invention  consists  in  casting  the 
barrel  or  body  of  the  pump,  together  with 
the  top  and  bottom  chambers  or  valve- 
boxes  in  one  piece,  and  the  application  of 
the  same  method  to  two  or  three  barrel 
pumps ; also,  in  making  the  air  vessel  form 
a standard  or  support  for  the  lever  or 
handle  of  the  pump,  and  in  a method  of 
connecting  the  lever  or  handle  to  a dip  or 
other  support  by  means  of  a single  or 
double  link,  and  of  passing  the  handle 
through  a slot  or  aperture  in  the  air  vessels, 


or  through  a standard,  used  instead 
thereof. 

Humfrey,  C.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fatty  and  oily  acids.  Patent 
dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1936.) 

The  inventor  describes  certain  methods 
of  obtaining  from  palm-oil,  which  is  a 
highly-coloured  substance,  fatty  and  oily 
acids  nearly  colourless. 

Sautelet,  E.  C.  F.  An  improved  imper- 
meable cloth  or  fabric  for  sheltering,  covering, 
and  preserving  in  various  purposes.  Patent 
dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1937.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a fabric 
by  cementing  together  by  a glutinous  and 
impermeable  substance,  dock,  or  the  refuse 
wool  or  hair  of  animals. 

Smith,  J.  Improvements  in  children's 
carriages  or  perambulators  and  invalid  car- 
riages. Patent  dated  August  27,  1855.  (No. 
1938.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
the  bodies  of  such  carriages  of  sheet  metal, 
perforated  or  plain.  The  padding  is  se- 
cured by  fastening  it  to  wood  screwed, 
nailed,  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  back, 
arm  pieces,  Bides,  seat,  and  foot-board  of  the 
carriage. 

Ludbrook,  S.  Improvements  in  railway 
wheels.  Patent  dated  August  27,  1855. 
(No.  1939.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
periphery  or  outside  edge  of  railway  wheels 
of  wood,  forced  and  pressed  into  and  between 
suitable  holding  platesand  chambers  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  a very  hard  and  compact 
surface,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  so  placed 
as  to  be  at  right  angles,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
maybe  to  the  surface  of  the  rail  at  the  point 
where  the  edge  of  the  wheel  cornea  in  con- 
tact therewith. 

Johnson,  W.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  rolling  or  shaping  metals. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  August 
27,  1855.  (No.  19*0.) 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  the  article 
to  be  rolled,  instead  of  being  passed  between 
a pair  of  rolls  in  the  usual  manner,  is  laid 
with  its  axial  line  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
rolls,  three  or  more  rolls  being  employed. 
The  article  is  laid  upon,  or  partially  between 
the  two  lower  rolls,  which  rotate  in  fixed 
bearings,  whilst  the  upper  roll  works  in  ver- 
tical sliding  bearings,  actuated  by  screw 
spindles  and  bevil-wheels,  which  are  driven 
from  a main  shaft  by  a small  steam  engine 
attached  to  one  of  the  main  standards  of  the 
rolling  mill.  By  this  means  the  upper 
roll  is  gradually  brought  down  upon  the 
article,  and  is  kept  pressed  thereon  until  it 
has  been  reduced  to  the  form  and  shape 
required. 

Johnson,  W.  Improvements  in  railway 
breaks.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  27,  1855.  (No.  1941.) 
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A description  of  this  invention  is  given  on 
page  321  of  this  Number. 

Humfrey,  C.  The  application  of  certain 
products  of  fatty  and  oily  matters  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  candles  and  other  uses.  Patent 
dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1942.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  apply  to 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  &c.,  those  pro. 
ducts  of  fatty  and  oily  matters  obtained  by 
the  processes  described  in  the  specification 
of  a patent  dated  August  27,  1855.  With 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  said  pro- 
ducts to  the  manufacture  of  candles  made  to 
burn  with  spiral  wicks,  the  inventor  finds 
that  the  wicks  ordinarily  used  are  unable  to 
sustain  the  heat  of  the  combustion  of  the 
products,  or  that  they  are  in  some  way  che- 
mically acted  upon  thereby  j and  to  protect 
them  from  this  destructive  action,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  prepare  the  cotton  of  which  such 
wicks  are  made.  He  finds  that  if  the  cotton 
in  skeins  previous  to  its  being  made  into 
the  ordinary  gimped  wicks  used  in  this  de- 
scription of  candles,  or  the  wicks  after  they 
aTe  made,  be  steeped  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phate or  other  salt  of  ammonia,  containing 
about  600  grains  to  the  pint  of  water,  and 
well  dried,  they  will  answer  the  purpose. 

EsrLiN,  C.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas.  Patent 
dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1943.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  work- 
ing the  valve  situated  between  the  inlet  and 
out  chambers  of  the  regulator,  by  attaching 
it  to  a balanced  cover  with  turned  down 
edges  which  dip  into  quicksilver,  and  com- 
pensating for  the  varying  immersion  of  these 
edges  by  means  of  a tube  carrying  quick- 
silver. 

Newton,  A.  V.  Improvements  in  sepa- 
rating substances  qf  different  specific  gravi- 
ties. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  27,  1855.  (No.  1944.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the 
employment  of  what  the  inventor  terms  a 
grain  separator,  for  separating  the  grains  of 
metal  from  the  earthy  substances  prepara- 
tory to,  and  in  combination  with,  the  crush- 
ing, when  the  separator  is  employed  as  a 
hopper  to  the  crusher,  and  combined  there- 
with by  a feeding  tube  for  conducting  the 
substances  to  be  crushed  below  the  surface 
of  the  column  of  water  in  the  crasher. 

Bellfokd,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
percussion-guns.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1945.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a certain  cap 
tube  fitted  in  the  gun-stock,  a rocking 
primer  which  receives  the  cap  from  the  cap 
tube  at  the  back  of  the  nipple,  &c. 

Moore,  B.  Improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  27,  1855.  (No.  1946.) 

The  inventor  describes  certain  improve- 


ments, illustrated  by  drawings,  of  which  we 
may  give  a condensed  account  hereafter. 

Fourdrinier,  E.  N.  Improvements  in 
machines  for  cleaning  table-knives.  Patent 
dated  August  28,  1855.  (No.  1948.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  the 
arts  of  a machine  so  that  the  several 
nives  may_bc  properly  held,  and  so  that 
the  rubbing  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  blades,  for  which  purpose 
; either  the  rubbers  or  the  knives  may  be 
fixed,  and  the  other  moveable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, preferred  that  the  knives  should  be 
moved  to  and  fro  between  stationary  or 
fixed  cleaning  or  rubbing  surfaces. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  um- 
brellas. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  28,  1855.  (No.  1949.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  form- 
ing the  staff  of  an  umbrella  in  three  pieces, 
and  each  of  the  ribs  in  two,  so  that  the  um- 
brella may  be  folded  up. 

Rosson,  C.  P.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  for  dressing 
and  finishing  textile  fabrics  by  the  application 
of  a new  material  in  the  place  of  hogs’  bristles, 
or  wire  cards  hitherto  employed  therein. 
Patent  dated  August  29,  1855.  (No.  1951.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  “ ketool  ” for  hogs’  bristles. 

Hanson,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  digging  or  working  land, 
and  removing  roots  or  plants  thertfrom. 
Patent  dated  August  29,  1855.  (No.  1953.) 

This  invention  is  mainly  based  on  the 
machine  described  in  our  Number  for  1st 
March  last  (page  204  of  No.  1699.)  In  this 
invention  the  potato-digging  apparatus  is 
replaced  by  other  rotating  parts  capable,  of 
effecting  the  further  operations  now  con- 
templated ; viz.,  digging  the  soil  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ploughing,  clod  breaking,  turnip 
and  root  thinning,  and  hoeing.  The  actual 
working  parts,  in  ploughing  or  digging,  are 
knives  or  slicers  so  arranged  as  to  cut  up, 
turn,  or  work  the  soil.  In  hoeing,  the  rota- 
tory forks  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  throw- 
ing up  of  the  earth  is  produced  by  a share. 

Radcliffe,  C.  A machine  or  apparatus 
for  moistening  or  “ damping  ” woollen  or 
other  textile  fabrics  for  finishing.  Patent 
dated  August  29,  1855.  (No.  1954.) 

This  machine  consists  of  a framework  and 
rollers  by  which  fabrics  may  be  traversed  at 
a suitable  distance  from  a brush  which 
rapidly  revolves  within  a trough  supplied 
with  water  (regulated  by  a tap)  through  a 
perforated  bottom.  A second  brush  is  also 
applied  close  to  the  fabric,  and  apparatus  for 
cutting  or  folding  the  fabrics  is  added. 
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Parod,  E.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
steering  of  steam  and  other  vessels.  Appli- 
cation dated  August  23,  1855.  (No.  1908.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  a 
screw  propeller  on  a shaft  so  that  it  can 
take  a position  oblique  or  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  consequently 
push  the  stern  of  the  vessel  round,  and  thus 
steer  it. 

Frooms,  H.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pianofortes.  Application  dated 
August  24, 1855.  (No.  1910.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of 
compensating  metal  bracings  to  sustain  the 
rest  plank  and  metal  plank.  2.  In  the  use 
of  conductors  or  apertures  made  in  the 
sides  of  the  instrument,  through  which 
the  tone  is  reflected  by  means  of  a hollow 
semicircular  piece  of  wood  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly at  each  end  inside  of  the  instru- 
ment. 3.  In  the  use  of  equal  tension-rods, 
formed  of  metal,  and  of  varied  lengths  to 
suit  the  strings,  one  end  being  bent  at  right 
angles,  and  driven  through  a perforation  in 
the  metal  plate  into  the  hard  wood  beneath. 
4.  The  application  of  a steel  medium  wire 
coated  with  copper. 

Gooding,  IV.  S.  A tailor’s  clap-cutter. 
Application  dated  August  24,  1855.  (No. 
1917.) 

The  inventor  makes  a hollow  frame  or 
stand  with  two  roughened  plates  placed  in 
a diagonal  position  over  its  opening  or 
mouth.  When  the  clay  is  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  against  the  projection  of 
the  plates  it  receives  a fine  edge,  and  the 
dust  falls  into  the  stand. 

Kadigvet,  T.  A.  An  improved  dyna- 
mical apparatus  for  motive  power.  Applica- 
tion dated  August  24, 1855.  (No.  1919.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  obtain  motive 
power  by  means  of  a number  of  balls,  each 
of  which  acts  upon  a rotating  motor-wheel 
during  one  part  of  its  revolution,  and  is 
then  conveyed  back  to  its  former  position, 
and  again  made  to  act  upon  the  wheel,  the 
power  necessary  to  return  it  to  its  former 
position  being  supplied  by  the  succeeding 
ball,  and  so  on. 

Efff.rtz,  P.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  making  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and 
other  similar  articles.  Application  dated 
August  24, 1855.  (No.  1920.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a machine  con- 
sisting of  two  square  vessels,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  each  provided  with  a piston  which 
exerts  pressure  during  its  upward  strike. 
The  mould  slides  in  between  the  top  of  the 
vessel  and  a cover,  over  which  cover  is 
suspended  a frame  carrying  knives.  The 
.lay  i.  fed  into  the  vessels  at  the  top,  after 


passing  through  the  frame  above  from  an 
endless  chain  of  buckets. 

Le  Francois,  H.  An  apparatus  for 
cleaning  slew-patu,  and  other  similar  culinary 
utensils.  Application  dated  August  25, 
1855.  (No.  1931.) 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a frame  fur- 
nished with  jaws  in  which  a utensil  is  firmly 
held,  while  acted  upon,  within  and  without, 
by  revolving  brushea  which  centre  on  the 
frame. 

Rualem,  F.  A new  process  for  manufac- 
turing fuel  for  household  and  general  pur- 
poses, called  “ The  Imperial  Coal."  Appli- 
cation dated  August  27,  1855.  (No.  1932.) 

The  inventor  mixes  coaidust,  cokedust, 
charcoaldust,  sawdust,  coffee  grounds,  iron 
filings,  and  reain,  and  then  moulds  and 
bakes  the  mixture. 

Robson,  J.  W.  Improvements  in  water- 
closets.  Application  dated  August  27,  1855. 
(No.  1934.) 

This  invention  particularly  relates  to 
water-closets  rendered  self-supplying  with 
water  by  means  of  a spring  seat,  and  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a flexible  dia- 
phragm and  tube,  which,  in  connection  with 
a metallic  pipe,  are  worked  by  an  ordinary 
lever,  thus  operating  on  valves  through 
which  water  is  supplied  to  the  pan  of  the 
closet.  It  consists,  further,  in  applying  the 
flexible  diaphragm  to  a conical  pump, 
whereby  valvea  are  worked,  causing  the  soil 
to  be  drawn  from  the  basin  and  forced  from 
the  closet. 

HopkinsoN,  J.  Improvements  in  furnaces. 
Application  dated  August  28,  1855.  (No. 
1947.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  in  the 
central  part  of  the  fire-bars,  a raised  portion 
provided  with  a series  of  openings,  consti- 
tuting a surface  similar  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary bars.  These  openings  are  inclined  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  rake,  and  the  whole  is 
so  formed  that  it  decreases  in  elevation  as  it 
extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  furnace 
towards  the  dead  plate. 

Booth,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
drilling  and  boring.  Application  dated  Au- 
gust 29,  1855.  (No.  1950.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  so  con- 
necting the  end  of  the  article  to  be  drilled 
or  bored  to  the  face-plate  of  the  lathe,  or 
other  revolving  agent,  that  it  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  rest  usually  employed.  A 
cylindrical  tool  is  preferred  for  drilling  or 
boring,  and  the  tool  is  supported  close  to 
the  end  of  the  article  to  be  drilled  or  bored. 
By  this  arrangement  the  tool  serves  as  a 
support  for  one  end  of  the  article,  and  the 
other  end  being  capable  of  moving  in  any 
direction,  gives  way  to  the  tool. 

Staksbury,  C.  F.  An  improved  seed- 
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planter.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  August  29,  1855.  (No.  1952.) 

Thin  invention  consists  of  a mechanical 
seed-planter,  in  which  feed  rollers  with 
elastic  surfaces  are  combined  with  an  ex- 
panding tubular  spreader. 

Gedqe,  J.  Improvement!  in  galvanizing 
substances.  Application  dated  August  80, 
1855.  (No.  1956.) 

In  this  invention  (the  nature  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discover)  it  is  proposed  to  make 
the  bath  in  a vase  of  sandstone,  or  one  of 
wood  lined  with  gutta  percha,  “ filled  with 
three  parts  of  water,”  and  to  place  therein 
several  open-work  baskets,  containing  pow- 
dered sulphate  of  copper,  allowing  several 
days  for  its  dissolution,  *' and  adding  thereto 
until  the  bath  shall  have  attained  twenty  or 
twenty-five  degrees.”  In  arranging  the 
piles,  a porcelain  tube,  and  a blade  of  zinc 
of  the  same  size  as  the  interior  of  the  tube, 
but  longer,  are  taken,  passing  above  the 
zinc  blade  a narrow  band  of  brass  wire  ; the 
pile  is  then  put  into  the  bath,  water  being 
introduced  into  the  tube.  To  the  object  to 
be  galvanized  are  attached  seven  or  eight 
conducting  wires,  their  ends  being  twisted 
together  in  the  form  of  a hook  which  is 
hooked  on  to  the  brass  wire  band,  the  band 
being  soldered  to  the  zinc  blade.  The  pile 
thus  prepared,  the  objects  are  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  bath,  and  a few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  then  to  be  added  to  the 
water  in  the  tube. 
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Dated  March  6,  1856. 

561.  Luke  Duncan  Jackson,  engineer,  Alfred- 
place,  Alfred-road,  Middlesex,  and  Henry  Myers, 
medical  practitioner,  Alfred  - road,  Paddington, 
Middlesex.  The  combining  air  and  water  as  a 
power. 

Dated  March  10,  1856. 

579.  Robert  Hannah,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  North 
Britain,  pottery  manager.  Improvements  in  pot- 
tery kilns. 

581.  Pierre  Denis  Nolet,  of  Rue  de  la  Lune, 
Paris,  practical  engineer.  Improvements  in  pen- 
holders. 

583.  Robert  Smith  Bartleet,  of  Redditch,  Wor- 
cester, manufacturer.  Improvements  in  cases  or 
holders  for  machine  and  other  sewing  needles. 

585.  Francis  Joseph  Emery,  of  Cobridge,  Staf- 
ford, gentleman.  An  improved  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  descent  of  cages  or  corves  in  the  shafts  of 
mines,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  stopping  the 
fall  of  weights. 

Dated  March  11,  1856. 

587.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  Duke-street,  Adel- 
phi,  Middlesex,  Sworn  Interpreter  at  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Paris.  Certain  Improvements  applicable 
to  bakers'  ovens.  A communication  from  Hiram 
Berdan,  of  Flatland,  United  States. 

589.  Henri  Greene,  of  Windlesham,  near  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
locomotive  engines  and  carriages  running  on  rail- 
ways. A communication. 
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591.  Henry  Petitplerre,  Avenue  de  St.  Ouen  Bati- 
gnolle*,  near  Paris,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
sawing  or  cutting  stone. 

Dated  March  12,  1856. 

598.  Henry  Horner  and  Richard  Bagley,  of 
Sheffield,  York.  Improvements  in  bu  ffers  and 
draw  and  bearing  springs  for  railway  and  other 
purposes. 

594.  George  Spencer,  of  Cannon  - street,  engi- 
neer, London.  Improvements  in  supporting  the 
rails  of  railways. 

595.  John  Martin  Stanley,  George  Bellamy,  and 
William  Booth,  of  Sheffield,  York,  general  iron- 
founders.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
rolls  for  rolling  steel,  copper,  lead,  or  other  malle- 
able material. 

596.  Christopher  Richard  Norris  Palmer,  Strand, 
Middlesex,  telegraph  engineer.  A new  telegraph 
and  improved  telegraph  or  signal  apparatus,  parts 
of  the  invention,  apparatus,  or  manufacture,  being 
applicable  to  other  purposes. 

597.  John  Vigars,  of  Marytavy,  near  Tavistock, 
Devon.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  lifting 
In  mines,  also  applicable  toother  purposes. 

598.  Edmund  Alfred  Pontifex,  of  Shoe -lane, 
city  of  London,  chemical  manufacturer.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  and 
citric  acids  and  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

599.  Liphar  Mathurin  Chalange,  miller,  of 
Nogent-8ur-Seine,  French  Empire.  Certain  im- 
provements in  corn-mills. 

600.  William  Corbitt  and  George  Shaw,  of  Mas- 
bro*  Works,  Rotherham,  York,  engineers  and  iron- 
founders.  Improvements  In  buffer  bearing  and 
draw  springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

601.  Frederic  Howarth  Edwards,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  engineer.  Improvements  in  railway 
brakes. 

602.  William  Bramwell  Hayes,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving. 

603.  John  Northcote  Ryder,  of  Thames-etreet, 
London.  An  improvement  in  the  slide-valve  of 
steam  engines. 

604.  George  Murray,  of  Whitehill-point,  North- 
umberland, engineer.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  and  manufacture  of  wheels  for  loco- 
motive engines,  wagons,  and  other  carriages,  to  be 
used  on  railways. 

605.  Thomas  W.  Taylor,  of  Cannelton,  Perry, 
State  of  Indiana,  North  America.  An  Improve- 
ment in  flying  or  roving  frames. 

Dated  March  13,  1856. 

607.  Pierre  Hippolyte  Gustave  Berard,  mer- 
chant, of  Paris,  Empire  of  Prance.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  fabrics, 
which  improvements  may  also  be  applied  for  ren- 
dering other  substances  waterproof. 

608.  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Kennington,  Surrey,  and 
Alfred  Sturge,  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  engineers. 
Improvements  in  rotary  fluid  meters. 

609.  George  Rees,  of  Clerkenwell,  Middlesex, 
painted  and  stained  glass  manufacturer.  An 
improved  method  of  producing  figured  or  orna- 
mental surfaces  on  glass. 

610.  Isaac  Dixon,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
builder.  An  improved  propeller  for  steam  ships 
and  other  vessels. 

611.  Grand  de  Chateauneuf,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier, 
Paris,  Empire  of  France,  civil  engineer.  A hydro- 
pneumometric gas  meter. 

612.  Thomas  Porter,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
merchant.  Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving 
carpets,  coach  - lace,  velvets,  and  other  piled 
fabrics.  A communication. 

613.  James  Murdoch,  Staple-inn,  Middlesex. 
An  improved  mode  of  manufacturing  cut  velvets 
and  other  similar  fabrics.  A communication. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO  PROCEED. 


Magazine. 


Saturday  * 

April  i,  1856. 


Dated  March  14,  1856. 

615.  Prosper  Piraont,  of  Rouen,  France,  manu- 
facturer. A certain  process  for  restoring  metallic 
spoiled  pens. 

616.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  Bedford-street, 
Strand,  London.  An  improvement  in  capstans. 
A communication. 

617.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  Bedford-street, 
Strand,  London.  An  improvement  in  ships'  wind- 
lasses. A communication. 

618.  Phillip  Marcus,  of  Well-street,  Middlesex, 
outfitter.  An  apparatus  for  working  the  damper 
in  steam-engine  furnaces.  A communication  from 
John  Taylor,  of  New  Jersey, 

619.  William  Yates,  of  Bromley,  Middlesex, 
engineer.  An  improvement  in  furnaces. 

620.  William  Clay,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
iron-merchant.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  points  or  switches  and  crossings  of  railways. 

621.  William  Edward  Newton,  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machinery 
for  separating  gold  and  other  metals  from  their 
ores.  A communication. 

Dated  March  15,  1856. 

622.  Charles  Coates,  of  Sunnyside,  near  Raw* 
tenstall,  Lancaster,  manager.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  communicating  motion  to  machinery 
used  in  bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  and  finishing 
fabrics. 

623.  Louis  Joseph  Richard,  of  Tirlemont,  Bel- 
gium, sugar  refiner.  Improvements  in  sugar  ma- 
nufacture. 

624.  Joseph  Benjamin  Hawkins,  of  Reading, 
Berkshire,  cabinet  maker.  Improvements  in 
couches  or  sofas,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to 
other  like  furniture. 

625.  Edwin  Thomas  Wright,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stafford,  engineer.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engine 
boilers,  iron  ships  and  boats,  and  such  other  ves- 
sels and  things  as  are  or  may  be  made  by  riveting 
together  metal  plates. 

626.  Robert  Walter  Winfield,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  John  Sims, 
of  Fleet-street,  London,  commercial  agent,  and 
Thomas  Lloyd,  of  King's  Norton,  Worcester,  brass- 
founder.  Improvements  in  the  construction  and 
ornamentation  of  metallic  bedsteads  and  other 
articles  of  metallic  furniture. 

627.  James  Rice,  of  Foley-place,  surgeon,  and 
William  Rice,  Lieutenant  H.E.I.C.S.  Improve- 
ments in  breech-loading  repeating  guns  and  rifles. 

628.  Joseph  Dumas,  of  Marseilles,  Empire  of 
France.  An  improved  description  of  tile.  A com- 
munication. and  recently  patented  in  France,  in 
the  name  or  Frederick  Arnaud. 

629.  William  Oldham,  of  Southam,  Warwick. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

630.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Queen  - street  - place, 
New  Cannon-street,  London.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

631.  Charles  Randolph  and  John  Elder,  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  engineers.  Improvements  in  marine- 
engines. 

632.  Joseph  Pegg,  of  Monkwearmouth,  Dur- 
ham, shipowner.  Improved  steering  apparatus. 

Dated  March  17,  1856. 

633.  John  Mitchell,  of  Dunnings-alley,  Bisliops- 
gate-street  Without.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  washing  and  amalgamating  ores  and  other 
matters. 

635.  Charles  Benjamin  Normand,  of  Havre, 
France,  shipbuilder.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment and  employment  of  steam  in  steam  engines, 
and  in  apparatus  for  effecting  the  condensation  of 

steam. 

637,  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Tavistock,  Devon,  cur- 
rier. Pumps  with  & new  or  improved  box  and 
valve. 


639.  William  Graham,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
North  Britain,  master  mariner,  improvements 
in  marine  compasses,  and  in  adjusting  the  same  on 
board  ship. 

Dated  March  18,  1856. 

641.  Peter  de  Prades,  of  Camden  New  Town, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  wheel- 
barrows. 

643.  Edward  Rowley,  of  West  Bromwich, 
Stafford,  iron  roller,  and  John  Hadley,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Warwick,  engineer.  A new  or  im- 
proved method  of  shaping  iron. 

645.  John  Drury,  tof  Paddock,  near  Hudders- 
field, York,  machine  maker.  Improvements  in 
steam  boilers  for  preventing  explosion  thereof. 

647.  Harby  Barber,  of  Belgrave,  near  Leicester, 
manufacturer  of  hosiery’.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  goods.  • 

649.  Peter  Appleton,  London-strect,  New  Swin- 
don, Wilts.  Improvements  in  knives  for  peeling 
apples,  potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and  roots. 

^ 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

650.  Laxare  Ochs,  of  8aint  Josse  ten  Noode, 
Belgium,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  from  the 
refuse  of  tanned  leather.  (A  communication.) 
March  19,1856. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  ** London  Gazette  ” April  1st, 
1856.) 

2596.  Joseph  Shaw.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  arising  from  collisions  on 
railways. 

2601.  Josiah  Pratt  and  Thomas  Radcliffe.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 

2610.  John  Poole.  An  improved  mode  of  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder,  and  thereby  better  governing  the  motion 
or  speed  of  steam  engines. 

2615.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
reau.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  preventing 
horses  from  running  away.  A communication. 

2624.  William  Cooke.  Improvements  in  gas  and 
solar  light  reflectors. 

2031.  John  Roberts,  junior.  A machine  or  appa- 
ratus for  cooling  tobacco  during  the  process  of  ma- 
nufacture. 

2634.  Henry  Hibling.  Improvements  in  water- 
proof boots  and  shoes. 

2636.  Frederic  Lotteri.  Obtaining  fibre  from 
the  bark  of  trees  of  the  morus  family  or  class,  and 
the  application  thereof  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  textile  materials,  and  for  other  useful 
purposes. 

2640.  Thomas  Tuckey.  Modes  of  construction 
by  which  steam  or  other  vapour  or  gas  may  be 
used  as  a source  of  motive  power  for  some  pur- 
poses more  conveniently  than  hitherto,  and  more 
suitably  for  locomotion  on  common  roads. 

2644.  Joseph  Ellisdon.  Improvements  hi  “ cas- 
tors" for  cabinet  furniture. 

2650.  John  Jephson  Rowley.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  cleaning  and  cutting  turnips  and 
other  Toots. 

2657.  John  Wilkes.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  copper 
and  alloys  of  copper. 

2659.  Franjois  Coignet.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  use  and  preparation  of  plastic  materials  or 
compositions  to  be  used  as  artificial  stone,  or  as 
concrete,  or  cement  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

2665,  Robert  Beil,  Improvement#  in  the  manu- 


Necbtulca* 

Mafiziu*. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS, 


facture  of  woven  fabric*  when  made  of  wool  and 
cotton,  or  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk. 

2675.  George  Louis  Stott.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2685.  Benjamin  Rosenberg.  Improvements  in 
protecting  metallic  and  other  surfaces  from  corro- 
sion and  decay.  A communication. 

2698.  George  North.  An  improved  portable  ap- 
paratus for  supporting  and  folding  heads,  tilts, 
coverings,  and  awnings  of  wheel  carriages,  marine 
vessels,  goods,  and  ways. 

2699.  Pierre  Louis  Bergeou.  An  improved  spit- 
ting box  or  spittoon.  A communication. 

2771.  Herman  John  van  den  Hout  and  Ebenezer 
Brown.  Improvements  in  utilising  leather  shav- 
ings. 

2794.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  mariners'  and  land  compasses.  A 
communication  from  John  Prime,  Washington, 
United  States. 

2833.  John  Aspinall.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  curing  sugar  and  extracting  moisture 
therefrom,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  sepa- 
rating liquids  and  moisture  from  substances  con- 
taining the  same. 

2847.  John  Lobb  Jefl’ree.  Improvements  in  or 
additions  to  furnaces. 

2898.  William  Joseph  Curtis.  Improvements  in 
fog  signals,  and  in  laying  the  same  upon  the  rails 
of  railways. 

217.  Wilhelm  Dreschfeld.  An  improvement  in 
or  addition  to  rollers  employed  in  spinning. 

267.  George  Hallen  Cottam  and  Henry  Richard 
Cottam.  Improvements  in  folding  bedsteads  and 
chairs. 

420.  William  Gwillim  Merrett.  An  improve- 
ment in  trowsers  and  drawers. 

434.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  lubricating  bearings, 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the 
raising  or  elevating  of  liquids.  A communication. 

492.  Philipp  Schkfer  and  Frederick  Schafer. 
An  improved  apparatus  for  damping  gummed 
stamps,  tickets,  labels,  and  envelopes. 

562.  Henry  Davis  Pochin.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminous  ana  siliceous  com- 
pounds. 

571.  Chevalier  Guillaume  H&hner.  Certain  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  ores.  A commu- 
nication. 

572.  David  Brown  and  William  Brown.  An  im- 
provement or  improvements  in  rolling  railway 
switches  from  railway  bars,  and  in  rolling  taper 
ends  on  other  bars  requiring  the  same. 

583.  Robert  Smith  Bartleet.  Improvements  in 
cases  or  holders  for  machine  and  other  sewing 
needles. 

622.  Charles  Coates.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  communicating  motion  to  machinery  used 
in  bleaching,  printing,  dyeing  and  finishing  fabrics. 

630.  Henry  Bessemer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

633.  John  Mitchell.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  washing  and  in  amalgamating  ores  and  other 
matters. 

639.  William  Graham.  Improvements  in  ma- 
rine compasses,  and  in  adjusting  the  same  on  board 
ship. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  0011311118810116™'- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


Saturday,  99  K 

Aprils,  1856.' 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

732.  James  Worrall,  junior. 

737.  Thomas  James  Perry. 

740.  George  Edward  Dering. 

741.  George  Edward  Dering. 

744.  Luke  Smith  and  Matthew  Smith. 
750.  Lawrence  Frederick  Keogh. 

757.  Julian  Bernard. 

763.  Christopher  Nickels. 

773.  George  Hanson  and  David  Chad- 
wick. 

797.  William  Beckett  Johnson. 

859.  William  Penn  Cresson. 

890.  James  Noble. 

894.  James  Noble. 

974.  Cyprien  Marie  Tessie  du  Motay. 
985.  George  Ferguson  Wilson,  William 
Henry  Hatcher  and  John  Jack- 
son. 

LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  March  20,  1856. 

182.  Archibald  Turner. 

232.  John  Whitehead. 

Sealed  March  25,  1856. 

2161.  William  Davy  Gray. 

2170.  Henry  Bernoulli  Barlow. 

2173.  David  Chadwick,  Herbert  Frost, 
George  Hanson,  and  John 
Chadwick. 

2181.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 
ford. 

2192.  Alexander  Sands. 

2214.  John  Lancaster. 

2234.  Adolph  Coutinho. 

2255.  Julien  Francois  Belleville. 

2289.  Hugh  Greaves. 

2296.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 

2298.  George  Tomlinson  Bous&eld. 

2363.  Vincent  Scully  and  Bennett  Johns 
Heywood. 

2372.  William  Shears. 

2386.  Alfred  Ardouin. 

2395.  Edwin  Pugh. 

2403.  Peter  Cranke  Wood. 

2429.  Thomas  James  Swinburne. 

2446.  Edwin  Thomas  Truman. 

2509.  William  Lund  and  Alexander 
Bain. 

2825.  Alfred  Krupp. 

2853.  William  Hemsley. 

2861.  Christopher  Nickels  and  James 
Hobsou. 

2957.  James  Cochran  Stevenson  and 
John  Williamson. 

27.  John  Fowler,  junior. 

56.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

214.  Jean  Louis  Ambroise  Huillard. 

Sealed  April  1,  1856. 

1376.  James  Lowe. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


SatartinY, 
April  I,  1M6. 


2186.  Joseph  Francois  Victor  Augier. 

2187.  George  Baker  and  Charles  Miller. 
2191.  John  Riddel  Musgrave,  Robert 

Musgrave,  and  James  Mus- 
grave- 

2194.  Laurent  Marie  Rene  Plan. 

2195.  George  Rennie. 

2198.  Julian  Bernard. 

2209.  Robert  Wilkinson. 

2216.  Thomas  Henry  Ryland. 

2223.  Francis  Modeste  Demait 

2224.  Peter  Alexander  Halkett. 

2233.  William  John  Roffe. 

2258.  Stephan  Goldner. 

2290.  Germain  Adolphe  Thibierge. 

2313.  William  Edward  Newton. 

2341.  John  Smith. 


2343.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 

2351.  Pierre  Arnaud  Massip. 

2353.  Nathaniel  Shattswell  Dodge. 

2392.  Thomas  Beat  Sharp  and  Richard 
FurnivaL 

2422.  Jules  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvain  Mar- 
tin de  Lignac. 

2430.  Thomas  Shipp  Grimwide. 

2473.  Robert  Spring  Garden. 

2497.  Charles  Hanson. 

2504.  Louis  Benoit  Adviejle. 

2571.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2595.  Robert  Walter  Swinburne. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  letters  of  C.  J.  Recordon,  and  M.  S.  May- 
nard, upon  '*  Mechanical  Locomotion  ” have  been 
received.  Further  letter*  on  this  subject  must  be 
short,  or  they  certainly  will  not  be  inserted. 

O.  IF.  H estop. — Yours  is  received. 

G.  H.  Pofn/er.— We  cannot  undertake  to  give 


you  the  information  you  require  respecting  boilers 
for  breweries.  For  an  article  on  " Barran’*  Cup- 
surface  Boiler”  See  Mechanic*'  Magazine  for 
August  18,  1855,  No.  1671,  vol.  lxiii.  Communica- 
tions respecting  this  boiler  should  be  addressed, 
we  believe,  to  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Hughes  and  Co., 
Railway  Foundry,  New  Cross. 
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FAIRBAIRN'S  IMPROVED  pumping  engine. 

In  mining  operations  the  Cornish  Puntplng  Engine  has  for  many  years  been  considered 
the  most  eligible  for  raising  water  from  great  depths.  In  the  district  of  Cornwall,  where 
coal  is  not  one  of  the  native  mineral  treasures,  and  where  the  fuel  has  consequently  to  be 
imported  for  the  supply  0T  the  numerous  engines  employed  for  draining  the  tin  and  copper 
mines,  economy  in  the  consumptibn  Of  the  fuel  has  always  been  an  objeel  3f  great  import- 
ance. Owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  imported  coal-,  and  the  consequently  large  item  that 
it  forms  in  the  annual  charges  for  steam  power,  greater  attention  hits  beeit  paid  to  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  engines,  which  has  resulted  in  sOpeHBt  economy ; and  the 
Cornish  mine-owners  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  afIBtding  to  lilt*  engineer  every  facility 
for  improvements  in  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  al  the  same  tilhe  every  inducement  to 
those  in  charge  of  their  management  to  promote  thilir  economical  working-.  4’he  encou- 
ragement o fib  red  by  rewards  add  premiums  has  givett  to  the  Cornish  engipfe  Its  high  cha- 
racter for  economy  in  the  consumption  of  coal : and  thbOgh  in  other  distrlbW;  where  coal 
is  cheap  anti  abundant,  the  sahic  necessity  for  stridden  t measures  to  ensBrB  carefulness 
does  not  exist,  this  can  be  no  j ustinchtion  for  wasteful  ekBenditure,  and  neglbet  of  applying 
the  proper  meihs  to  attain  that  eiOnOmy,  with  which  the  whole  of  the  stead!  Bbwer  in  the 
country  ought  to  be  worked.  A kUofrledge  of  what  Has  been  advantageously  accomplished 
in  one  district  is  a motive  hiV  its  introduction  into  dhBther,  and  Mr.  Fairbairti,  being 
convinced  of  tiie  superior  mABAgtiHltmt  pWMeflt  111  fcdHiwall,  has  always  advocated  the 
more  general  adoptlbO  bf  this  important  S-VSteM: 

WhCh  Water  lias  to  tie  raised  frdm  great  depths  by  StbAm  power,  there  appears,  Sips  Mr. 
Fairbiiftij  to  be  no  belief-  method  of  doing  so  than  to  use  the  Cornish  engine  working 
expansively,  employing  the  biiglhe  to  raise  the  pldBgers  and  pump  rdils,  Hit;  freight  of 
which;  St  they  descend,  forces  tlib  water  up  to  the  sttintbe  or  next  level:  TldS  has  been 
for  inSht-  t ears  the  practice  ill  Cornwall,  and  has  beeH  Almost  invariably  abconiplished  by 
a powerful  engine  with  its  hiAiH  ftorkihg  Beam  plated  above  the  cylitidel-.  FOb  sbeh  a 
positlbih  the  lever  wall,  ftc.,  Supporting  Hit  health  IS  rbgtUred  to  be  a mitt  Of  solid  Stone- 
work; Of  fconsiderable  height;  to  resist  Hit  SlibekS  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  Sudden 
descent  bf  the  load  upbn  the  spring  beaniS;  and  fthich  Al  e at  tidies  so  great  in  a large  engine 
as  to  shake  the  masonry  td  its  foundations.  In  the  engine  dcSighed  by  Mr.  Fairbairti,  and 
described  !h  Hit  present  paper,  this  objection  is  avoided,  and  the  bkpeitSc  of  high  buildings 
and  rttaSsiVt!  tHASHHfy  is  SAVed,  by  substituting  for  the  single  Plain  frbrlrtHg  BSAtn  above  the 
cylinder,  two  beaitis  placed  below  the  cylinder,  one  on  each  side  of  Ulb  engine;  retting  upon 
a platform  level  with  the  grOUiid,  and  in  the  present  instance  below  the  ntduTlt  Of  tne  pit.  The 
advantage  bf  this  construction  is,  that ! Se  A hob*  Strain  Al  the  bearings  of  the  beams,  instead  of 
acting  upon  the  raised  tower  bf  the  lever  tVAlb  IS  brought  dit-bet  upon  the  solid  ground,  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  the  masonry  aHHVe  tuB  gtOtind.  Iti  case  the  engine  should  miss  a 
stroke  from  an  accident  in  the  pit;  tile  sltbck  IS  received  Upon  a massive  oak  trahStrrse  spring 
beam,  which  passes  under  the  cylinder  aHd  bests  tiHOH  the  iBHHdations  of  IhB  engine  house 
on  each  side.  A corresponding  spring  BBatH  is  (iked  itt  tile  pit  to  rfeceive  the  fail  Of  the  pump 
rods  whenever  they  happen  to  pass  beykind  the  limits  of  the  stroke  iH  tlifcir  deSCCnt.  This 
modification  in  the  arrangement  has  tHb  Advantage  Of  Hiakihg  the  fdtlHdatiOtts  slistain  the 
weight  and  shucks  Of  the  engine  direct;  And  Onuses  A gredt  savlhg  iH  HtB  original  cost. 

The  principle  of  the  engine  itself  presents  HO  IUAteti.il  difletetice  fYBHt  the  Oftiinary  con- 
struction, and  the  AtrAngement  is  compact;  SiHttlle;  Anil  efteOtive  j the  engine  is  worked 
with  double-beAt  Valves,  and  is  so  arranged  AS  tO  hilt  Olf  tile  filcSm  at  il.Hy  part  Of  the  stroke. 

A number  bf  engines  tth  the  Seine  plait  Ate  itnfr  Hi  frdtk;  sOhte  of  tiietn  of  glbat  power, 
with  70  to  80  inch  cylinders,  Aitd  they  itArO  giVelt  eolttplete  Satisfaction  by  tltbir  steady, 
convenient,  and  economical  Working-. 

The  engine  shown  In  Hie  accbmpairtihg  engravings  fraS  Creeled  fey  Mr.  pAitbathi  in  1851, 
at  the  colliery  of  F.  P.  t).  AsticV,  fejSo.;  at  DUkilitieid  i Ills  A siiigte-Hetlhg  high  -pressure 
expansive  and  condensing  engine;  of  about  1 Bf)  hritSO  pOWCf  (jlfOOHVe:  employed  to  drain  a 
coal-pit  of  large  extent.  The  depth  frblil  Which  the  fritter.  is  Hiseil  IS  At  present  rather 
more  than  500  yards,  But  the  extreme  depth  to  frhldh  it  iS  ihlBhded  IB  WBrk  will  be  about 
700  yards,  when  the  lower  bed  of  coal  is  reached.  Fig.  1 shows  a longitudinal  section,  and 
tig.  t$  is  a transverse  section  of  the  engine.  Figs.  3 and  4 shovy  the  details  of  the  valves. 
The  two  beams;  A A;  are  carried  npoii  tile  Smite  frame  dt  hed-piite,  B 15,  as  the  steam 
cylinder,  C,  and  each  is  bolted  down  to  a block  bf  masonry  at  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
cylinder  is  70  inches  diameter,  and  8 feet  stroke;  the  piston-rod  is  connected  to  the  beams 
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by  a wrought-iroh  cross-bead  and  cast-iron 
side  rods,  as  iii  the  ordinary  marine  engine, 
a similar  parallel  motion  being  used,  which 
in  this  case  is  carried  by  two  parallel  girders, 
I)  D,  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  engine  house, 
and  bolted  to  the  flange  of  the  cylinder.  E is 
the  oak  spring-beam,  22  inches  square,  ex- 
tending transversely  tinder  the  cylinder,  and 
carried  at  the  ends  by  the  foundations  of  the 
building.  The  ends  of  the  engine-beams 
strike  directly  upon  the  spring-beam,  with 
the  intervention  only  of  a block  of  timber 
placed  upon  the  spring-beam,  with  a thick- 
ness of  India-rubber  as  a packing  to  soften 
the  blow.  A similar  provision  is  made  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  engine  beams,  to 
prevent  the  pump-rods  descending  loo  far. 

The  valves  arc  all  on  the  double-beat 
construction ; tile  steam  valve,  F,  is  i 6* 
inches  diameter  in  the  seat,  and  the  equili- 
brium  and  eduction  valves,  G and  H,  are 
181  indies  diameter,  their  motion  being 
regulated  by  the  cataract,  I,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Cornish  engines. 

The  condenser,  K,  and  air-pump,  L,  are 
placed  in  a well  below  the  floor  ou  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  centre  of  the  beam  ; the  air- 
pump  is  35  inches  diameter  and  4-  feel 
stroke. 

The  outer  extremities  of  the  beams,  A A, 
overhang  the  pit  at  M,  where  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  pump-rods  by  means  of  a 
parallel  motion.  The  pair  of  beams  form- 
ing the  parallel  motion  are  fixed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  pit  in  recesses,  working 
clear  of  the  pit;  they  carry  at  their  outer 
ends  a large  counterbalance  weight,  con- 
sisting of  a box  tilled  with  cast-iron  weights, 
to  counterpoise  a portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  pump-rods,  leaving  only  sufficient  un- 
balanced weight  for  raising  the  water  in  the 
pumps. 

The  pumps  consist  of  six  sets  of  plunger 
pumps,  commencing  with  one  bucket  pump 
at  the  bottom.  The  main  pump-rod  has  a 
stroke  of  8 feet,  and  is  15  inches  square  at 
the  top,  being  attached  by  a wrought-iron 
strap  to  tiie  cross  head  of  the  parallel  mo- 
tion. The  first  four  puntps  arc  all  of  the 
same  size,  with  12  inch  plungers,  and  12 
inch  rising  main ; the  pump-rod  diminishes 
in  size  from  15  inches  square  at  top,  to  11 
inches  square  at  the  fourth  pump  down,  and 
8 inches  square  at  the  two  lowest  plunger 
pumps,  and  each  of  the  plungers  is  attached 
to  it  by  a timber  block  and  iron  straps. 

The  two  lowest  plunger  pnmps  are  of 
similar  construction  and  dimensions,  except 
that  they  arc  smaller  iu  diameter,  the  plungers 
being  only  8 inches  diameter,  and  the  rising 
main  8 inches ; the  difference  is  made  in 
consequence  of  a portion  of  the  water  enter- 
ing from  a higher  level  of  the  workings  into 
the  cistern  of  the  fourth  pump.  The  hot- 


inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  rod  5 inches 
square,  being  half  the  ared  of  the  barrel,  so 
that  half  the  water  is  raised  at  each  stroke. 
<1  2 


tom  pump  is  a bucket  and  plunger  pump, 
raising  the  water  at  both  strokes  of  the 
pump-rod.  The  bqrrel  of  the  pump  is  8 
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The  suction  and  delivery  valves  are  leather  flap  valves,  with  two  semicircular  openings. 
Each  pump  has  the  same  lift,  and  raises  the  water  200  feet,  delivering  it  into  the  cistern 
from  which  the  succeeding  pump  draws.  The  engine  makes  about  13  strokes  per  mi- 
nute, and  the  quantity  of  water  raised  is  consequently  500  gallons  per  minute,  being 
equivalent  to  about  160  horse  power  effective. 

The  pumps  and  pit  work  have  been  arranged  with  a view  to  saving  room,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  facility  for  repairs,  and  convenient  access  to  the  valves  and  buckets  of  each 
of  the  sets  into  which  the  pumps  are  divided.  The  entire  space  occupied  by  the  six  sets  of 
plunger  pumps,  and  one  bucket  pump,  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  shaft,  which 
is  12  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  shaft  not  only  contains  the  pumps  to  a depth  of  1500 
feet,  but  also  has  space  enough  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  two  sets  of  boxes,  each  box 
containing  about  8 cwt.  of  coal.  A description  of  the  large  winding  engine,  used  to  raise 
the  coal  in  this  pit,  was  laid  before  the  Institution  at  a former  meeting  (see  Proceedings 
Inst.  M.  E.  December,  1853). 

J.  Ramsbottom,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  observed  that  the 
arrangement  appeared  more  judicious  than  the  old  plan  of  the  beam  at  top,  as  the  engine 
was  more  compact,  and  the  principal  strains  and  shocks  were  brought  directly  to  the  level 
of  the  ground,  without  the  intervention  of  walls  or  columns. 

Mr.  Beyer  had  seen  the  engine  at  work,  and  thought  it  on*  of  the  finest  pumping  engines 
he  had  seen  ; it  was  well  executed,  and  appeared  to  work  well ; the  engine  and  pumps  were 
conveniently  arranged  for  access,  and  the  fixing  of  the  beams  was  solid  and  simple ; he 
thought  the  arrangement  would  be  found  to  be  generally  preferable. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  REGISTRATION  ACT. 

MR.  ATHERTON’S  PAPER  ON  TONNAGE  REGISTRATION  REAO  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  OP 
ARTS,  ON  16tH  JANUARY,  1856. 


For  many  years  the  legislation  in  this 
country,  with  regard  to  admeasurement  of 
tonnage,  was  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state. 

The  old,  or  builder's  measurement,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  law  for  many  years,  was 
confessedly  very  imperfect,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  a very  bad  type  of 
build  in  our  merchant  shipping.  This  was 
replaced  in  the  year  1833,  by  a rule  which, 
although  allowed  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  old  rule,  was  of  too  decidedly  empirical 
a character  to  be  entirely  satisfactory ; 
and  evasions  of  it,  on  the  part  of  ship- 
builders, were  found  to  present  no  very 
great,  at  least  no  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  Committee,  appointed  in  1849,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Lord  John  Hay,  to 
consider  the  tonnage  question,  recom- 
mended a scheme  of  accurate  external  mea- 
surement. This  met  with  so  decided  and 
powerful  a resistance  from  the  ship-owning 
interest,  that  it  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr. 
Moorsom's  plan,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  same  mode  of  measurement,  ap- 
plied internally,  was  made  law  in  1854, 
and  now  furnishes  the  rule  by  which  the 
tonnage  of  all  ships  is  admeasured. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the 
history  of  this  question,  that  we  do  not 
think  we  shall  consult  our  readers’  interests 
or  wishes  by  enlarging  on  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

Scarcely  has  the  new  rule  been  in  operation 
a year,  when  we  find  it  assailed — not  by  the 
ship-builders  and  ship-owners  certainly — 


but  by  a class  who  assume  much  higher 
ground,  who  come  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  science,  which  they  consider  out- 
raged by  the  enactments  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  Their  Coryphteus  is  Mr. 
Atherton,  the  chief  engineer  of  H.  M. 
Dockyard,  Woolwich,  who,  in  an  elaborate 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  16th  of  January  last,  lays  to  the  door 
of  the  present  law  consequences  of  the 
most  alarming  nature,  and  wages  an  inter- 
necine war  with  the  tonnage  admeasure- 
ment, in  the  same  way  as  he  did  with  the 
measurement  of  horses-power  for  marine 
engines  last  year.  This  assault  has  pro- 
voked one  or  two  replies  from  ship-owners, 
who  felt  their  craft  insulted  by  some  of  his 
remarks,  showing  a sensibility  on  the  oc- 
casion which  would  go  far,  with  some 
people,  to  prove  the  truth  of  those  imputa- 
tions they  are  so  ready  to  extract  from  Mr. 
Atherton's  words.  Especially,  we  notice  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  because  he  is  emi- 
nent as  a ship-owner.  That  gentleman’s 
capabilities,  as  an  administrative  reformer, 
he  has  had  several  opportunities  of  show- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  duel 
between  him  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  last 
year,  must  be  in  every  one’s  recollection  ; 
and  we  believe  few,  except  Mr.  Lindsay 
himself  and  his  most  ardent  admirers, 
consider  him  to  have  come  out  of  that 
contest— -we  will  not  say  with  flying  colours 
— -but  without  having  suffered  much  more 
damage  than  he  inflicted.  In  his  letter 
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in  reply  to  Mr.  Atherton,  he  takes  pains 
to  inform  us  that  his  whole  education 
was  gained  before  the  mast ; that  his 
whole  knowledge  is  of  a practical  character. 
This  information  is  superfluous,  as  the 
whole  tone  of  the  letter  sufficiently  indi. 
cates  the  kind  of  education  Mr.  Lindsay 
possesses.  We  would  only  beg  to  impress 
on  that  gentleman  the  consideration  that, 
although  he  may  find  many  willing  to  be 
amused  with  his  sallies,  and  whose  palates 
may  be  agreeably  stimulated  by  the  strong 
dishes  of  personalities  he  serves  up  for 
them,  yet  very  few  would  think  any  the 
worse  of  his  opponent  or  any  the  better 
of  him,  for  these,  which  Mr.  Lindsay 
makes  the  strong  points  in  his  case,  but 
which  the  good  judgment  and  good  taste  of 
those  whom  tiiey  are  intended  to  influence 
must  reject  as  worthless  for  anything  hut 
amusement.  Dismissing,  then,  these,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  perhaps  would  call  them,  flowers  and 
ornaments  of  the  question  in  dispute,  we  pro- 
pose calmly  and  dispassionately  to  con- 
sider the  case,  as  between  the  present  law, 
the  Government,  and  its  other  abettors,  on 
one  hand,  and  Mr.  Atherton  and  his  sug- 
gested changes  on  the  other.  We  wish  in 
this  inquiry  to  avoid  everything  of  a per- 
sonal nature,  entertaining,  as  we  do,  a 
profound  respect  for  Mr.  Atherton,  though 
we  may  not  altogether  agree  with  all  that 
he  has  written. 

To  disouss  this  matter  fairly  to  all  par- 
ties concerned,  it  is  only  right  to  consider 
under  what  point  of  view  the  Government 
has  naturally  been  led  to  look  upon  ton- 
nage admeasurement,  and  to  see  whether 
they  or  the  shipping  interest  are  justly 
amenable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
thereby  deliberately  neglected  any  element 
which  is  necessary  for  the  due  safety  of 
vessels. 

It  will  not  admit  of  controversy,  that  in 
the  first  instance,  the  sole  question,  as  far 
as  Government  was  concerned,  was  the 
levying  of  a certain  per  centage  upon  the 
value  of  goods  carried  in  sea-going  ships  ; 
and  they  sought  to  do  this,  by  ascertaining, 
as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  number  of  tons 
weight  of  material  so  carried.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  term  tonnage,  which  means, 
not  the  tons  weight  carried,  but  the  tax 
payable  upon  the  tons  weight  carried.  It 
was,  in  fact,  entirely  a fiscal  question.  But 
in  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  seen 
that,  by  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  ship  was  measured,  with  a 
view  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  a direct 
countenance  was  given  to  a bad  type  of 
ship-building,  and  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  of  improvements  in  naval  architec- 
ture. The  merchant  who  chose  to  employ 
ships  of  a good  and  improved  form,  was 
made,  unjustly,  to  pay  more  than  his  pro- 


per quota  to  the  general  tax.  How  to 
obviate  this  injustice,  to  give  no  premium 
to  bad  and  unsafe  forms  of  ships,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  throw  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  improvements  in  the  noble 
science  of  naval  architecture,  by  taxing  a 
vessel  in  strict  accordance  with  her  actual 
capacity  of  carriage  of  cargo, — this  has  been 
the  problem  which,  we  believe,  the  Govern- 
ment has  honestly  and  bond  fide  endeavour- 
ed to  solve. 

The  Commission  of  1849  recommended 
that  the  entire  cubic  contents  of  all  vessels 
measured  externally  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  determining  the  various  charges 
to  be  made.  For  various  reasons,  this 
recommendation  was  displeasing  to  the 
ship- building  interest;  it  seemed  to  give 
an  undue  advantage  to  iron  ships,  which, 
with  a less  entire  cubic  displacement,  could 
carry  an  equal  amount  of  goods  ( admen - 
eurement)  with  wooden  ships.  The  diffi- 
culty also  of  fixing  upon  a load-water-line 
as  a point  of  departure  for  the  measure- 
ment seemed  insuperable.  At  all  events 
the  Government  found  their  scheme, 
founded  on  the  report  of  this  Commission, 
so  violently  opposed,  that  they  withdrew  it, 
and  very  wisely  fell  back  upon  what  was 
offered  to  them  as  the  next  best  course, 
viz.,  legalizing  a mode  of  exact  internal 
admeasurement  as  the  basis  for  regulating 
the  dues.  Now,  let  us  observe,  the  tonnage, 
measurement,  and  registration  of  vessels,  has 
never  been  fairly  brought  before  Govern- 
ment, in  any  other  than  a purely  fiscal 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Atherton  is  the  first 
agitator  that  we  know  of  who  has  insisted 
upon  the  scientific  features  of  the  case,  and 
those  which  bear  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
sea-voyage.  And  we  at  once  profess  our 
belief  that  Mr.  Atherton  has  not  made  out 
a case  of  sufficient  weight,  and,  relying 
upon  data  sufficient^  established,  to  justify 
the  Government  in  adopting  his  views,  in 
any  attempt  to  carry  which  into  law  they 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with  a signal 
defeat. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  parties  seem  agreed  upon 
this,  that  the  new  registration  does  rest 
upon  an  accurate  internal  measurement,  and 
that,  therefore,  Government  now  offers 
A PREMIUM  TO  NO  PARTICULAR  TYPE  OF 
build  ; that  it  has  removed  all  just 
causes  of  complaint  on  this  head.  Mr. 
Atherton,  who  is  not  practically  concerned 
in  this  part  of  the  question,  is  the  only  per- 
son who  has  taken  part  in  this  discussion, 
who  does  not  allow,  with  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
“ that  the  present  mode  of  measurement  is 
a very  fair  one,  for  fiscal  purposes,”  and 
that,  whatever  come  of  any  other  registra- 
tion, “ the  nominal  fiscal  tonnage  should 
remain  as  it  is.”  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
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than  fair,  when  it  is  really  a fixed  propor- 
tional part  of  the  actual  internal  available 
space  of  the  ship  ? 

We  think,  then.  Government  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  the  only  object  they 
had  in  view,  viz.,  to  lay  a fair  tax  upon 
vessels,  leaving  the  ship-owner  and 'ship- 
builder at  liberiy  to  adopt  such  type  of 
build  as  they  might  think  best  without 
thereby  incurring  loss. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of 
Other  parts  of  this  question,  which  Mr. 
Atherton  has  brought  prominently  forward. 
First,  He  tells  us  that,  “ the  capability 
qf  a ship  for  carrying  weight  is  a totally 
different  thing  from  the  capability  of  a 
ship  for  holding  bulk  j the  one  is  no  mea- 
sure or  indication  of  the  other.  A ship 
may  be  actually  sunk  with  some  descrip- 
tions of  cargo  before  she  is  half  full,  and 
with  other  descriptions  of  cargo  the  same 
ship  may  be  full  before  she  is  half  loaded.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  glaring 
deficiency  of  the  tonnage  registration  law 
in  this  respect. 

Now,  does  Mr.  Atherton  really  and 
seriously  mean  to  say  that,  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  a ship  being  a ship  and 
not  a raft,  in  accordance  with  his  very 
conclusive  and  satisfactory!  rcductio - ad- 
abturdnm  argument  (by  the  way,  to  which 
party  does  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  in 
such  a case  really  apply,  the  argument  or 
the  person  who  makes  it?)]  there  can  be 
internal  roomage  without  external  dis- 
placement ? Among  all  our  readers,  who 
have  long  dealt  practically  with  these  mat- 
ters, is  there  one  who  can  point  to  a vessel, 
which  has  a “ large  capability  for  carrying 
bulk,”  without  a correspondingly  large 
“ capability  of  carrying  weight  ? ” Consi- 
dering that  the  external  and  internal  mea- 
surement of  a.  ship  (occluding,  of  course, 
buildings  on  the  deck  in  passenger-ships, 
for  which  extra  charge  ought  to  be  made) 
differ  solely  in  the  scantling,  &c.,  of  the 
materials  used,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
vessel,  whose  general  internal  contour 
can  differ  materially  in  form  from  the 
external  contour,  and  whose  internal  and 
external  capacities  do  not  stand  to  one 
another  in  some  kind  of  ratio,  depending 
solely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  ship  is  built. 

We  think  that  it  is  fair,  and  within  the 
experience  of  every  practical  man  to  assert, 
that  ships  with  large  internal  roomage  will 
also  have  a large  external  measurement, 
and  cohversely.  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
cases  actually  occur,  in  practice,  where  a 
ship  which  is  calculated  to  carry  1,000  tons 
measurement  of  light  cargo,  and  which, 
therefore,  measures  according  to  the  law 
100,000  cubic 'feet  of  internal  space,  can- 
not carry  1,000  tons  weight  of  material. 
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If  we  are  wrong,  let  us  at  least  have  the 
actual  vessels  which  have  played  this  ex- 
traordinary trick  produced. 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  of  this  argument 
is  a mere  play  upon  words.  The  necessary 
connection  between  external  and  internal 
capacity  is  ingeniously  kept  out  of  sight 
— we  will  not  say  intentionally.  Gentlemen 
who  ride  a hobby  often  allow  that  hobby 
sadly  to  run  away  with  their  judgment  and 
discrimination,  and  the  poor  practical  ship- 
owner is  left  in  a sad  state  of  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  signification  of  the 
term  tonnage,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Atherton, 
is  a mere  figment  pf  that  gentleman’s  brain. 
Tonnage  is  ]a  technical  legal  term  defined 
by  law,  and  meaning  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  what  the  law  asserts.  It  is  simply 
this : the  number  expressing  the  TJ0tli  part 
of  the  actual  number  of  cubic  feet  con- 
tained in  the  vessel,  measured  accurately 
according  to  fixed  conditions.  If  Mr. 
Atherton  chooses  to  perplex  himself 
with  what  historically  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  mean,  and  with  what,  under 
hypothetical  conditions,  it  may  be  made  to 
mean,  the  , fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  law,  which  is  clear  and  explicit  enough, 
but  at  his  own,  who  chooses  to  introduce 
spontaneously  and  unnecessarily  these  ele- 
ments of  confusion. 

If  a ship-owner  is  so  wanting  in  common 
sense  and  acumen  ns  to  allow  himself  to  be 
over-reached  by  a long-headed  ship-builder, 
who  furnishes  him  with  one  article,  while  he 
thought  lie  was  bargaining  for  another,  no 
law  upon  earth  will  protect  him  any  more 
than  it  will  the  trader  deficient  in  sense,  in 
any  other  lirie.  Of  this,  however,  we  are 
satisfied,  that  if  he  stipulates  among  his 
conditions  for  a ship  whose  registered  ton- 
nage shall  be  1,000,  the  law  will  protect 
him  if  he'does  not  get  such  an  article ; and 
if  he  does,  he  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion as  to  its  capabilities  of  ” carrying 
1,000  tons  of  weight,”  or  “ 1,000  tons 
measurement  of  light  cargo,  at  the  usual 
conventional  measurement  of  forty  cubic 
feet  to  a ton.” 

It  is  at  this  part  of  his  argument  that 
Mr.  Atherton  has  made  that  attack  on 
the  shipping  interest  which  has  given  such 
dire  offence. 

We]do  not  think  he  meant  to  make  any 
serious  charge  against  the  shipping  inte- 
rests, but  with  this  allowance  we  do  pot 
think  the  attack  called  for;  and  besides, 
a very  different  answer  may  be  given  to 
the  insinuation  that,  for  private  interests 
of  their  own,  the  ship-building  interests 
have; not  petitioned  to  the  Government 
against  the  present  law.  Is  it  certain  that 
an  alteration  of  that  law,  .so  far  as  measure- 
ment of  tonnage  is  concerned,  would  be  to 
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the  public  good  ? Has  it  been  made  to 
appear  even  probable  by  well  founded  ar- 
guments ? What  do  the  shipping  interests 
gam,  and  what  does  the  public  lose,  by 
continuing  that  law?  All  Mr.  Atherton’s 
indignant  eloquence  about  public  bodies 
not  reforming  themselves  or  petitioning  for 
their  own  reform,  is  very  line,  no  doubt, 
but  has  the  misfortune  of  being  quite  be- 
side the  question.  What  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  interests  in  question  have  not 
petitioned  Parliament  for  a change  because 
that  law  is,  as  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  describes 
it,  for  fiscal  purposes  (and  for  fiscal  pur- 
oses  only  is  this  portion  of  the  law 
csigned)  the  best  and  fairest  that  could  be 
devised!  What,  if  the  shipwrecVs  ami 
other  horrors  which  would  harrow  Mr. 
Atherton’s  feelings  again  to  recall,  have  no 
copnection  whatever  with  the  fiscal  rule 
for  admeasurement  of  tonnage  1 Mr.  Scott 
Russell  secs  no  such  connection;  ship- 
owners and  ship-builders  see  no  such  con- 
nection ; and  certainly,  to  the  vulgar  eye  of 
the  uninitiated,  Mr.  Atherton  has  made  no 
such  connection  apparent. 

Again,  according  to  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Atherton,  there  ought  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  ship  for  the  carriage  of 
every  different  kind  of  cargo.  Is  it  usual 
to  build  ships  on  this  principle?  is  it  de- 
sirable to  do  so?  Mr.  Atherton's  argu- 
ment can  stop  at  nothing  short  of  this. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Atherton  pro- 
poses, which  the  shipping  interests  resist 
as  so  injurious  to  them,  and  which  is  so 
much  for  the  public  good  ? 

It  is,  to  determine  in  every  case  upon  a 
mad-water-line  below  which  it  shall  be 
illegal  to  sink  the  vessel,  and  which  is 
to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  all 
measurements.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  (if  attainable)  to  fix  such 
a limit  to  the  degree  to  which  ships 
may  be  loaded.  But  has  it  been  made  to 
appear,  by  arguments  of  any  strength,  and 
by  facts,  that  any  large  proportion  of 
our  shipwrecks  is  caused  by  over-loading 
vessels  ? Are  not  many  more  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  vessels  being  short-handed,  to 
drunken  or  otherwise  incompetent  masters, 
carelessness,  and  similar  causes  ? And 
how  is  otic  definite  position  for  this  line  to 
he  fixed  for  every  ship  ? One  vessel  sails 
better  with  one  trim,  another  with  another; 
and  even  at  different  times,  under  apparently  \ 
similar  circumstances,  the  same  ship  re- 
quires different  trims.  How  is  this  element 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  one  defi- 
nite load- water-line  is  prescribed  for  it  ? 
Again,  there  is  no  one  point  on  which 
authorities  more  differ  than  m the  position 
of  this  safe  load-water-line.  Might  not  the 
fixing  it  bo  the  introduction  of  that  Chi- 


nese element  into  navyl  ^rclii|ectnre  which 
Mr.  Atherton  so  properly  deprecates  ? It 
is  to  mistake  the  functions  of  Government 
to  impose  on  it  the  duty  of  fixing  any 
element  ip  the  construction  of  ships.  It 
best  discharges  its  duty,  when,  in  making 
its  arrangements  for  fiscal  purposes,  it  im- 
poses no  conditions  which  offer  advantage 
to  one  type  of  ship  rather  than  another, 
but  leaves  the  naval  architect  free  to  de- 
velope  his  resources  in  this  noble  science 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

There  is  undoubtedly,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, a point  beyond  which  ships  cannot 
he  safely  loaded.  In  case  of  accidents,  and 
the  consequent  inquiries  instituted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  this  circumstance, 
proved  regularly  in  evidence  by  persons 
conversant  with  these  matters,  should  have 
its  d“e  weight,  and  remove  the  accident 
from  the  categpyy  of  ihosc  oyer  which  the 
owpers  have  no  control.  Let  the  Board  or 
Trade  have,  if  it  so  please,  properly  autho- 
rized officers  to  note  and  record  these 
facts.  But,  until  it  is  a matter  better 
agreed  upon  among  naval  and  ship-build- 
ing authorities  where  the  proper  load- 
water-line  is  to  be  placed,  let  us  hesitate 
before  we  introduce  (this  very  questionable 
“ boon  to  the  public,”  of  fixing  it  by  law. 

Vie  (believe  that  other,  and  at  least  as 
efficient  restraints  upon  the  shipping  in- 
terests, 'may  be  devised  for  checkiugjhe 
evils  that  are  complained  of  so  loudly. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  OF 
M.  SCHEUTZ. 

It  is  a misfortune  for  the  scientific  repu- 
tation of  Englishmen,  that  ttiay  hare  per- 
mitted to  lie  and  rust,  unfinished,  those 
marvellous  calculating  engines,  the  design- 
ing of  which  made  the  name  of  Mr.  Babbage 
illustrious,  and  the  partial  execution  of 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  those  improved 
implements,  by  means  of  which  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  our  people  has  achieved 
its  most  memorable  triumphs.*  It  is  now, 
however,  too  late,  in  all  probability,  to 
repair  the  evil,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  receive  one  day, 
from  the  hands  of  a foreigner,  what  we 
would  not,  because  of  our  parsimony  and 
“ circumlocution,”  permit  our  own  country- 
men to  produce  for  us. 

* See  Lord  Uosse’s  remarks,  at  page  270  of  out 
02ml  volume,  No.  1650. 
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SCHEUTZ’S  CALCULATING  MACHINE. 


The  preceding  considerations  suggested 
themselves  to  us  on  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  a machine  which  calcu- 
lates and  prints  tables  by  differences,  the 
invention  of  M.  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm. 
This  machine,  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  has  also  been  placed 
before  the  Royal  Society,  which  has  re- 
ceived a Report*  upon  it  from  Professors 
G.  Stokes,  W.  H.  Miller,  C.  Wheatstone, 
and  R.  Willis.  The  following  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  invention 
was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  at  its  last 
anniversary,  by  Mr.  Babbage,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  point  out,  in  a very  unselfish  and 
honourable  spirit,  the  claim  the  ingenious 
Swede  had  upon  the  Society  for  some  dis- 
tinguishing token  of  merit  and  ability.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Babbage  was  as  follows  ; — 

My  Lord  Wrottesley, — I beg  leave  to 
offer  a few  observations  on  the  distribution 
of  our  medals,!  but  not  with  the  intention 
of  finding  fault  with  their  present  allotment. 

The  distinguished  foreigner,  whose  valu- 
able discoveries  you  have  so  ably  explained 
to  us,  is  fully  entitled  to  a Copley  medal. 

I join  also  most  cordially  in  the  justice  of 
the  award  of  the  first  royal  medal  to  that 
eminent  astronomer  who  has  organized  a 
system  for  the  discovery  of  new  planets,  and  j 
who  has  himself  already  added  ten  to  their  1 
number.  With  the  researches  rewarded  by 
the  second  royal  medal  I am  entirely  un- 
acquainted ; but  I am  willing  to  assume 
that  they  have  been  duly  considered  and 
justly  rewarded. 

There  is,  however,  an  instrument  to 
which  we  have  given  hospitality  during 
many  months  in  these  apartments,  which  I 
think  highly  deserving  of  a medal ; and  I 
had  hoped  that  on  the  present  occasion  it 
might  at  least  have  been  considered  worthy 
of  being  placed  amongst  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  that  honour.  I allude  to  the 
admirable  machine  for  calculating  and 
printing  tables  by  differences,  and  produc- 


*  We  shall  endeavour  to  find  space  for  this  Re- 
port at  a future  time. 

t The  Copley  medal  of  this  year  was  awarded 
to  M.  Poucault.  “ M.  Foucalt,  1 present  you  this 
medal  in  testimony  of  our  admiration  of  the  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  talent  displayed  in  your  very  re- 
markable experimental  researches.  —A o/ 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  first  royal  i 
medal  was  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Mr.  John 
Russel  Hind,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  for  his  researches  and  discoveries  in 
astronomy.  The  second  royal  medal  was  awarded 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  8ociety  to  Mr.  West- 
wood,  on  account  of  his  valuable  and  long-con- 
tinued researches  In  entomology. 


ing  a mould  for  the  stereotype  plates  to 
print  the  computed  results — an  instrument 
we  owe  to  the  genius  and  persevering  labour 
of  Mr.  Scheutz,  of  Stockholm.  A com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  has  already  re- 
ported upon  the  machine,  and  I can  myself 
bear  testimony  to  the  care  and  attention 
which  our  secretary  bestowed  upon  that 
valuable  report  But  as  some  misappre- 
hension exists  in  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  originality  displayed  in  that  invention, 
I trust  that  having,  as  is  well  knowu,  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  I may  be 
permitted  briefly  to  explain  some  of  its 
principles,  and  thus  render  justice  to  its 
author. 

The  principle  of  calculation  by  differ- 
ences is  common  to  Mr.  Scheutz's  engine 
and  to  my  own,  and  is  so  obviously  the  only 
principle,  at  once  extensive  in  its  grasp  and 
simple  in  its  mechanical  application,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  suggested  by  more  than  one  antecedent 
writer. 

Mr.  Scheutz’s  engine  consists  of  two 
parts — the  calculating  and  the  printing; 
the  former  being  again  divided  into  two — 
the  adding  and  the  carrying  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  adding,  its  struc- 
ture is  entirely  different  from  my  own,  nor 
docs  it  even  resemble  any  one  of  those  in 
my  drawings. 

The  very  ingenious  mechanism  for  car- 
rying the  tens  is  also  quite  different  from 
my  own. 

The  printing  part  will,  on  inspection, 
be  pronounced  altogether  unlike  that  repre- 
sented in  my  drawings ; which,  it  must  also 
be  remembered,  were  entirely  unknown  to 
Mr.  Scheutz. 

The  contrivance  by  which  the  computed 
results  are  conveyed  to  the  printing  appara- 
tus, is  the  same  in  both  our  engines ; and  it 
is  well  known  in  the  striking  part  of  the 
common  eight-day  clock  which  is  called 
“ the  snail.” 

About  1834  or  1836,  Mr.  Scheutz, 
himself  a member  of  no  academy,  a Pro- 
fessor at  no  University — but  simply  an 
eminent  printer  at  Stockholm,  first  learnt, 
through  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  existence 
of  that  difference-engine,  a small  portion  of 
which  is  now  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  adjoining  building.* 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  Mr.  Scheutz 
was  fascinated  by  the  subject,  and  impelled 
by  an  irresistible  desire  to  construct  an 
engine  for  the  same  purposes.  lie  has 
always  avowed,  in  the  most  open  and  honour- 
able manner,  the  origin  of  his  idea.  But 
his  finished  work  contains  undoubted  proofs 
of  great  originality,  and  shows  that  little 

* In  the  Museum  of  King’s  College. 
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beyond  the  principle  could  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  my  previous  work.  Having 
formed  the  project,  Mr.  Scheutz  immedi- 
ately began  to  work  upon  it.  After  four 
years  of  labour  and  difficulties,  which  cost 
him  a large  portion  of  his  fortune,  he  pro- 
duced the  first  model.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  his  wishes  : but,  far  from  being 
disheartened,  he  immediately  recommenced 
his  experiments  with  renewed  energy,  ex- 
pending on  them  all  the  remaining  savings 
of  an  industrious  life,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  time  he  could  snatch  from  the  labours 
on  which  the  support  of  his  family  de- 
pended. 

His  son  also,  after  completing  his 
studies  with  great  credit  at  the  Technolo- 
gical School  of  Stockholm,  was  anxious  to 
assist  his  father  in  this  difficult  task ; and 
for  that  purpose  abandoned  the  career  he 
had  previously  chosen. 

The  father  and  son  now  worked  together 
for  several  years,  and  at  last  produced  a 
machine,  in  which  were  united  all  the  requi- 
site conditions  of  a difference-engine.  But 
the  severe  economy  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use,  in  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  tools,  and  probably  the  absence  in 
Sweden  of  those  precious  but  expensive 
machine-tools,  which  constitute  the  power 
of  modern  workshops,  rendered  this  new 
model  unsatisfactory  in  its  operations, 
although  perfectly  correct  in  principle. 

Exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  thus  made, 
yet  convinced  that  with  better  workmanship 
a more  perfect  instrument  was  within  their 
reach,  Mr.  Scheutz  determined  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  the  Diet  of  Sweden. 

The  Diet  with  difficulty  consented  to 
advance  5,000  rix-dollars  (about  £280),  on 
condition  that  the  new  machine  should  be 
completed  within  a year,  and  that  the 
Messrs.  Scheutz  should  give  a guarantee  to 
return  that  sum  to  the  State  if  the  machine 
did  not  fully  attain  the  objects  proposed. 

To  the  already  exhausted  funds  of 
Messrs.  Scheutz,  this  guarantee  became  a 
greater  difficulty  than  the  construction  of 
the  machine  : — they  therefore  felt  compelled 
to  renounce  the  work.  Thus  would  have 
ended,  unknown  and  unappreciated,  the 
vast  exertions  of  two  men  of  highly  culti- 
vated understanding,  whose  truth  and  sim- 
plicity of  character  had  been  amply  tested 
by  the  severest  labour,  by  the  greatest 
sacrifices. 

Fortunately,  however,  amongst  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  en- 
lightened men  were  found,  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 
To  the  enduring  honour  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  a numerous  list  was  soon  formed, 
in  which  each  name  became  responsible  for 
that  part  of  the  amount  annexed  to  it,  and 
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thus  the  State  was  secured  from  any  possi- 
ble loss. 

Although  the  very  limited  amount  thus 
raised  was  inadequate,  the  Messrs.  Scheutz, 
confident  in  ultimate  success,  pledged  their 
own  credit  for  the  further  necessary  ad- 
vances, and  after  working  night  and  day, 
with  indefatigable  industry,  the  last  day  of 
the  allotted  year  saw  the  completion  of  their 
long-cherished  hopes. 

The  Diet,  though  at  first  unfavourable 
to  the  invention,  now  granted  a reward  of 
5,000  rix-dollars  to  the  inventors ; thus 
raising  their  total  grant  to  10,000  rix-dollars 
(about  £560). 

A glance  at  this  machine  will  convince 
any  competent  judge  that  this  sum  must  be 
very  far  from  replacing  the  mere  money  ex- 
pended, during  a period  of  almost  twenty 
years,  in  its  contrivance  and  construction. 
But  Sweden  has  thus  secured  for  herself  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  first  nation  prac- 
tically to  produce  a machine  for  calculating 
mathematical  Tables  by  differences,  and 
printing  the  results.  Wealthier  and  more 
powerful  nations  will  regret  that  the  country 
of  Berzelius  should  thus  have  anticipated 
them,  in  giving  effect  to  an  invention  which 
requires  for  its  perfection  the  tools  of 
nations  more  highly  advanced  in  mechanical 
science.  But  there  is  still  left  to  them  the 
honour  of  acknowledging  the  services  of  a 
foreigner,  from  which  the  richest  and  most 
commercial  countries  will  derive  the  great- 
est advantage. 

The  machine  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and 
placed  in  the  Great  Exposition.  The  jury 
to  which  it  was  referred  contained  many 
distinguished  names,  amongst  them  that  of 
M.  Mathieu,  Member  of  the  Institute,  who 
having  been  for  a long  period  entrusted  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the  arduous 
duty  of  reporting  upon  the  numerous  calcu- 
lating machines  submitted  to  that  learned 
body,  was  already  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  past.  Availing  himself  of  all  the 
printed  documents,  relating  to  former  differ- 
ence-engines, and  studying  those  latest  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Scheutz's  machine,  which 
had  rendered  visible  to  the  eye,  in  one  un- 
broken chain,  the  whole  sequence  of  its 
minutest  movements,*  this  eminent  astro- 
nomer was  in  a position  to  pronounce  with 
authority  on  the  merit  of  the  Swedish  en- 
gine. That  jury,  after  full  examination, 
concurred  with  their  distinguished  col- 


* These  illustrations  were  made  by  my  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Babbage,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  now- 
on  furlough  in  England.  They  consist  of  the 
complete  “ Mechanical  Notations  ” of  the  Swedish 
machine,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Paris  for  the  use  of  the  jury'  to  whom  that 
machine  was  referred.— See  Phil.  Tram.,  182S, 
and  Comftet  Rtr.dui,  Oct.  8tb,  1855,  vol,  xli. 
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league  in  unanimously  awarding  to  it  the 
gold  medal. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  true  to  the  in- 
spirations of  his  own  genius  anti  to  the 
policy  of  his  dynasty,  caused  the  Swedish 
engine  to  he  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory of  Paris,  and  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Hoard  of 
Longitude.* 

Your  lordship  is  aware  that  previously 
to  awarding  any  of  our  medals,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  may  place  one  or  more 
names  on  the  list  of  candidates  whose 
claims  are  to  be  [discussed.  I regret  that 
(perhaps  through  inadvertence)  the  name  of 
Mr.  Scheutz  was  not  placed  upon  that  list, 
and  I cannot,  my  lord,  sit  down  without 
expressing  a hope  that  the  Council  of  the 
ensuing  year  may  more  than  repair  the 
omission. 


DEEP-SEA  SOUNDING  INSTRU- 

MENT- 

Captain  T-  Sfbatt,  of  ,H.  M.  Steam- 
vessel,  Spitfire , who  has  for  some  time  given 
his  attention  to  the  best  means  for  obtain- 
ing correct  soundings  at  great  depths,  aud 
tried  several  appliances  for  this  purpose, 
has  recently  submitted  to  the  Hydrographic 
Department  of  the  Admiralty  the  following 
description  of  a deep-sea  sounding  instru- 
ment, which,  in  his  judgment,  exceeds  all 
others  in  ingenuity,  simplicity,  and  neat- 
ness : 

“ The  inventor  of  this  new  and  clever 
instrument,”  says  Captain  Spratt,  " is 
Carmelo  Bonnici,  a Maltese,  and  the  black- 
smith of  the  Spitfire  since  she  was  com- 
missioned in  1821. 

“ Several  other  instruments  for  this  ob- 
ject having  been  previously  made  by  biro, 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year  he  produced 
the  one  now  recommended  for  a fair  trial 
in  depths  and  conditions  that  do  not  occur 
in  the  sea  I am  now  employed  in.f  But  it 
has  answered  perfectly  in  depths  of  300 
fathoms  and  under ; and  f have  no  doubt 
will  answer  equally  well  in  any  depth  yet 
reached,  where  it  is  desirable  for  the  weight 
to  become  detached  on  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, and  not  possible  during  its  descent. 

“ The  advantage  it  possesses  over  the 
American  instrument,  of  a rod  passed 
through  a shot,  described  by  Lieut.  Maury, 
U.S.N.,  aud  which  has  been  so  generally 
used  by  Lieut.  Lee,  in  the  recent  voyage  of 

* This  fact  was  net-stated  at  the  meeting,  as  It 
had  not  then  reached  the  author  in  an  authentic 
form. 

t Via.,  the  Black  t(ea- 


the  V-S.  ship  Dolphin  in  the  Atlantic  Q.ceau, 
is  obvious  ql  first  examination,  viz.,  in  its 
application  to  any  kind  of  weight  that  can 
be  slung  with  a simple  white  line  becket  or 
loop.  Thus  a pig  of  ballast,  an  old  fire 
bar,  or  an  elongated  weight  of  any  kind  can 
be  used;  which,  from  its  more  rapid  de- 
scent than  a spherical  body  (a  shot  as  used 
by  Lieat.  Lee,  U.S.N.),  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages under  circumstances  of  sounding 
where  there  is  a superficial  current. 

“ With  the  instrument  is  used  a small 
cup  or  hollow  cylinder  a,  containing 
some  arming  to  bring  up  an  indication  of 
the  bottom.  This  is  fastened  to  the  instru- 
ment by  a small  wire  or  line  b b,  and  is 
attached  by  the  two  projecting  points  c, 
that  act  a3  springs  to  grasp  the  end  of  the 
weight,  if  sufficiently  pointed,  or  to  a piece 
of  stick  lashed  to  the  pig  of  ballast  or 
weight  for  the  purpose  as  d. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


“It  will  he  seen  that  the  weight  is  taken 
up  by  the  instrument  by  placing  the  arms 
e e in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  1,  so  to 
open  the  double  hook  connected  with  (he 
arms.  And  with  the  arms  placed  erect,  as 
in  fig.  2,  the  sinker  is  held  by  the  instru- 
ment duVing  its  descent;  but  on  reaching 
the  bottom  it  becomes  released  through 
the  two  arms  falling  downwards  by  their 
gravity. 

“ This  instrument  being  one  that  may 
be  of  great  use  in  every  survey,  I trust  the 
inventor  will  meet  the  reward  his  ingenuity 
merits,  and  that  it  may  be  generally 
adopted  in  all  our  surveying  vessels. 
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AUSTEN’S  IMPKOVED  GAMBLES. 


“ With  thin  instrument  and  the  use  of  a 
silk  line  I trust  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
greatest  depths  that  can  be  found  iu  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Illack  Sea,  — -having 
nearly  ten  years  since  used  a silk  line  for 
depths  of  nearly  1,01)0  fathoms  with  great 
success ; they  being  rapidly  obtained,  aud 
not  vitiated  in  any  appreciable  amount  by 
the  influence  of  local  currents,  or  from  the 
little  friction  offered,  and  the  short  time 
the  weight  is  in  consequence  descending." 


COCHRAN’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
CASTING  MORfARS  j\p  CANNON. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cociiran,  of  New  York,  whose 
rotating  shot  and  shell  were  described  and  il- 
lustrated at  p.  267  of  our  last  volume,*  has 
recently  introduced  into  this  country  certaiu 
improvements  in  casting  mortars,  guns  and 
other  hollow  articles,  which  improvements 
consist  in  so  arranging  the  various  parts  of 
the  mould  in  which  the  casting  is  made,  that 
the  rate  at  which  the  metal  is  allowed  to 
cool,  shall  be  under  the  perfect  control  and 
regulation  of  the  founder.  This  is  effected  as 
follows:  The  inventor  takes  an  ordinary 

mould,  composedofsuitable  materials, which 
is  to  form  the  matrix  of  the  casting,  and  en- 
closes it  in  an  outer  casing  containing  a 
non-conducting  material,  such  as  anhydrous 
gypsum,  whereby  the  escape  of  heat  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  mould  is  arrested. 
The  core  which  is  employed  for  the  cavity 
or  hollow  of  the  casting  is  composed  of  the 
ordinary  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  gyp- 
sum, to  harden  it  and  prevent  scaling,  and 
in  this  also  is  inserted  a metal  core  barrel 
without  perforations,  and  roughened  on  the 
external  surface  to  cause  the  loam  to  adhere 
to  it.  This  core  barrel  is  suspended  from, 
or  otherwise  attached  to  the  mould  case,  and 
leaves  one  o{  both  ends  open  as  convenience 
may  suggest.  For  short  castings  the  at- 
tachment will  be  sufficient  at  the  top,  and 
the  lower  end  may  therefore  be  closed  or 
hermetically  sealed,  the  core  being  kept  in 
its  place  by  two  or  three  grains  or  stays,  at 
or  near  the  lower  end.  In  the  centre  of  the 
core  barrel  reaching  nearly  to  the  lower  end 
is  inserted  a tube,  which  is  connected  with 
an  elevated  tank  of  water,  or  with  a forcing 
pump  or  other  engine,  and  a stream  of 
water  is  caused  to  flow  dowu  this  tube  and 
to  rise  up  through  the  core  barrel  with  a 
velocity  proportioned  to  the  desired  rate  of 
cooling.  The  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  metal  casting, 
causes  the  heat  contained  in  the  latter  to 
pass  through  the  core,  where  R is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  water,  which,  vy.heu  so  heated, 
may  be  carried  away  through  suitable  chan- 


* No.  1S7U,  vol.  lxiii. 
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nels,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being 
kept  under  the  evaporating  point.  Where 
the  casting  is  of  great  length  the  core  bar- 
rel may  be  continued  through  the  bottom  of 
the  mould  to  obtain  a more  secure  fixing, 
and  being  left  open  may  be  connected  with 
a supply  tube,  conveying  water  upward, 
which  may  be  discharged  in  any  convenient 
manner.  The  same  object  may  be  partially 
accomplished,  though  less  perfectly  and  ef- 
ficiently, by  passing  a curreut  of  air  through 
the  core  barrel  instead  of  water. 

*- 

AUSTEN'S  IMPROVED  CANDLES 
AND  NJGRTwHGHTS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Austen,  of  the  Candle  Com- 
pany, Bellmont,  Vauxhall,  has  recently 
patented  an  improvement  fe  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles  aud  night-lights,  which  has 
for  its  object  an  improvement  in  applying 
to  the  external  surface  of  candles  and  uight- 
lights  harder  or  less  easily  fusible  materials 
than  that  of  which  the  interior  is  manufac- 
tured. Heretofore,  when  tnannfaeturing 
candles  with  harder  materials  externally,  it 
has  been  usual  to  employ  such  harder  ma- 
terials at  their  natural  points  of  melting ; 
but  this  is  objectionable.  The  present  im- 
provement consists  in  employing  a solvent 
with  the  harder  pr  less  easily  fusible  mate- 
rial used,  in  order  to  reduce  thu  melting 
point,  and  thus  to  facilitate  its  application 
to  candles  and  night-lights,  the  solvent 
quickly  evaporating  after  the  casing  or  ex- 
ternal coating  has  been  produced.  It  is 
preferred  to  employ  a mixture  of  stearic 
acid  and  white  wax  ; but  other  hard  candle- 
making material  may  be  used,  combined 
with  a solvent,  when  carrying  out  the  in- 
vention. It  is  proposed  to  mix  stearic  acid 
with  about  five  per  cent,  of  white  wax,  and 
to  dissolve  these  materials  in  a proper  sol- 
vent j and  it  is  preferred  to  use  about  half 
their  weight  of  ordinary,  or  the  methylated 
spirits  of  wine.  By  rapidly  dipping  candles 
made  of  low  melting  materials,  or  night- 
lights,  into  this  solution,  $ud  withdrawing 
them,  they  will  be  found  to  be  coveted  by  a 
thin  film  of  hard  material,  which  may  be 
immediately  handled.  A similar  coating 
may  also  be  obtained  by  pouring  the  solu- 
tion of  stearic  acid  and  wax  or  other  solu- 
tions of  candle  material  into  the  ordinary 
moulds,  and  then  pouring  out  the  solution, 
so  as  to  leave  a thin  casing  of  the  material 
in  the  moulds,  in  like  inauticr  to  what  has 
before  been  done  wheu  using  hard  material 
iu  a melted  state  without  solvent,  and  con- 
cluding the  formation  of  the  candles  or 
night-lights  by  pouring  in  an  inferior  ma- 
terial, or  one  melting  at  a fewer  tempe- 
rature. 
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IMPROVED  SHOP-DOOR  BELL.  , ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  STEAM 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.  CULTURE. 


Sir,— Having  oocasion  for  a bell  on  my 
shop-door,  and  not  liking  one  of  the  old 
school,  to  tinkle  at  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  door,  I inquired  the  price  of  those 
to  givs  one  smart  loud  blow,  and  found  them 
to  be  from  five  to  six  shillings,  which  I con- 
sidered too  much.  I thought  that  a thing 
might  be  made  at  a trifling  cost  that  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
making  one  at  the  cost  of  only  4d.,  being 
3d.  for  the  bell  and  Id.  for  the  wire.  I have 
sent  you  a sketch  of  it,  so  that  if  you  think 
it  worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  maga- 
zine, you  can  do  so.  It  has  been  much 
approved  of  by  several  bell-hangers,  and  is, 
I think,  capable  of  being  much  improved. 
I got  a bit  of  stout  iron  wire  (brass  would 
do  as  well,  and  look  better),  and  bent  it 
round  the  knob  of  the  sneck.  After  screw- 
ing the  bell  at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  mak- 
ing a joint  at  the  top  at  4,  I then  took 
a short  piece  of  wire,  and  bent  it  round  the 
screw  at  3,  and  put  a bit  of  solid  iron 
on  the  end  at  2 for  a hammer.  So  that 
lifting  the  sneck  shoves  up  4,  and  gives 
the  bell  a smart  blow  with  the  hammer.  It 
has  never  yet  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  nor 
has  gone  wrong.  I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

G.  W.  Heslop. 

Description  of  Engraving. — 1 is  a clock- 
bell ; 2,  the  hammer;  3,  the  wire  lapped 
round  a screw ; 4 are  the  two  wires  con- 
nected by  bending  the  wire  so  as  to  form  a 


hinge ; 5 is  the  sneck  with  the  wire  twisted 
round  the  knob ; 6,  7,  and  8 are  staples 
through  which  the  wire  works.  By  raising 
the  bell  a little  from  the  door,  the  wire  may 
he  made  straight. — G.  W.  H. 

Sunderland,  16,  High-street, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  as  a constant  reader  who  values 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Baddeley  to 
your  Magazine,  to  suggest  to  that  gentle- 
man that,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  hardly 
fair  if  he  does  not  at  once  lay  before  you, 
for  publication,  a description  of  those  in- 
ventions of  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wantage,  which 
promise  so  much  to  the  agriculturists  of 
this  kingdom. 

At  this  epoch,  when  even  the  nobles  of  the 
land  are  not  always  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  puffer,  there  is  a tendency 
to  undervalue,  or  to  value  suspiciously, 
communications  which,  while  they  ascribe 
great  virtues  to  inventions,  fail  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  on  which  the  favourable  esti- 
mate reposes.  1 should  be  sorry,  indeed, 
to  intimate,  however  remotely,  any  doubt 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Baddeley’s 
praises;  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  merito- 
rious in  him  to  favour  us  even  with  the 
promise  of  good  things  to  come ; at  the 
same  time  I cannot  but  feel  that  a descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Hart’s  invention  would  be 
acceptable  to  myself,  and,  I believe,  to 
many  others.  If  the  invention  is  at  present 
awaiting  a practical  trial,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  wait  until  “ the  next  annual 
public  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  ” takes  place,  for  an 
account  of  those  “ improvements  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  agriculture”  which 
have  already  been  “ designed  and  patented." 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Agricola. 

MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Your  able  mathematical  corre- 
spondent “ W., ’’whose  contributions  are  un- 
doubtedly of  a high  order,  has  been  so 
good  as  to  notice  my  communication  on  the 
locomotive  lever;  but  I cannot  receive  in- 
struction from  him  ; at  least,  concerning  those 
realities  with  which  practical  min  are  con- 
versant ; on  the  contrary,  I wish  to  press 
upon  him  the  importance  of  the  difference 
between  mathematical  conceptions  in  the 
abstract,  and  those  concrete  views  which 
practice  enforces  as  a necessity,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  actuality  of  things  in  their 


* The  following  letter,  by  Mr.  Cheverton,  Is  the 
only  one  on  this  subject  for  which  we  can  this 
week  afford  space.  We  have  received  several 
others,  but  cannot,  for  many  reasons,  allow  the 
discussion  to  extend  itself  so  far  as  the  insertion 
of  some  of  them  would  render  necessary.  Those 
of  “W."and  "C.”  must  of  necessity  stand  over 
until  next  week — Ed.  M.  M. 
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ultimate  issues,  and  when  contemplating 
them  as  enveloped  in  and  complicated  by 
those  collateral  circumstances  and  influences 
of  which  science,  not  only  for  the  ease  but 
for  the  very  possibility  of  investigation,  is 
obliged  to  denude  them.  The  men  who  can 
take  such  views  of  things,  and  yet  judge  of 
them  upon  the  whole  justly,  although  ap- 
proximatively,  and  in  a manner  at  once  ex- 
pansive and  concentrated,  are  far  better 
qualified  “ to  aim  at  mechanical  inventions” 
— and  facts  are  ever  proving  it  to  be  so — 
than  those  who  have  attained  that  “ sound 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  science  of  me- 
chanics,” which  “ W.”  thinks  so  indis- 
pensable, if  that  knowledge  be  only  theo- 
retical. 

But  to  our  subject.  11 W.”  asks,  “ In  what 
sense  do  your  correspondents  use  the  word 
fulcrum?”  This  is  a very  pertinent  ques- 
tion, for  if  it  is  not  precisely  the  very  point 
at  issue,  it  is  that  which  ought  first  to  be 
settled;  and  having  originated  the  discus- 
sion, I am  entitled  to  determine  at  least  the 
sense  which  I assigned  to  it.  I gave  to  the 
term  that  plain  meaning  which  it  always 
has  in  practical  mechanics,  and  so  suitable 
to  the  subject  locomotion,  in  reference  to 
which  I used  it ; namely,  that  it  is  the 
special  point  in  the  lever,  from  which  the 
relation  between  the  power  and  the  resist- 
ance is  calculated ; and  it  is  in  this  sense  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I used  the 
word  when  I asserted,  as  I do  again,  that 
neither  rail  nor  water  is  the  fulcrum  of  the 
locomotive  lever,  as  existing  in  the  forms  of 
the  wheel,  paddle-wheel,  and  oar.  Your 
mathematical  correspondents,  however,  wish 
to  generalise  and  extend  the  application  of 
the  term  to  the  centre  of  the  moments  of 
forces ; but  as  the  three  points  of  a lever 
may  simultaneously  be  taken  as  the  seats  of 
as  many  forces ; and  as  in  this  manner  of 
viewing  the  subject,  any  one  point  may  be 
taken  indifferently  as  the  centre  of  forces 
acting  round  it,  and,  consequently,  as  the 
fulcrum  proper  to  the  case,  we  should  be 
left  without  any  distinct  term,  referring  to 
the  special  relation  we  wish  to  establish 
between  two  of  the  forces,  under  their  prac- 
tical aspect  and  designation — power  and 
work.  Practical  men  have  appropriated 
the  word  exclusively  to  that  purpose,  and  it 
must  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  nor  is 
it  to  be  endured,  that  taking  advantage  of 
their  own  wrong,  mathematicians,  in  right 
of  such  deprivation,  should  accuse  them  of 
not  knowing  how  to  use  their  own  technical 
expression. 

Besides,  such  generalising  views  of  this 
mechanical  problem  are  founded  on  abstract 
mathematical  conceptions,  which,  though 
true  theoretically,  and  even  physically,  in 
regard  to  the  inherent  nature  of  force,  are 
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so  unreal  as  to  the  outward  form  and  mani- 
festation, that  it  sounds  like  a solecism  to 
speak  of  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  in 
connection  with  power,  fulcrum,  and  work. 
In  the  region,  however,  of  the  mathema- 
I tician,  the  region  of  theory  and  abstraction, 

! such  language  is  correct;  for  whatever  op- 
poses force  is  force ; but  the  practical  man 
has  a world  of  his  own — the  world  of  prac- 
tice and  of  things ; and  he  must  have  also  a 
language  of  his  own,  which,  though  com- 
I mon  at  many  points  with  that  of  the  mathe- 
matician, must  yet  indicate  the  relations 
that  obtain  among  realities  as  well  as  among 
abstractions.  The  mathematician  can  con  - 
| ceive  truly  enough,  that  the  functions  of 
the  forces  at  the  three  points,  or  at  any 
point  of  a lever,  are  interchangeable,  and 
yet  identically  the  same  ; but  the  practical 
man  cannot  indulge  in  any  such  vagaries, 
when  he  contemplates  the  respective  me- 
chanical appliances  in  which  such  forces 
are  embodied.  With  him  force  is  not  sim- 
ply force,  it  is  a power — a power  relatively 
to  given  practical  effects,  with  its  own 
special  point  upon  the  lever,  from  which  it 
cannot  wander  to  any  other.  The  fulcrum 
is  another  determinate  point  which  he  can- 
not conceive  can  change  offices  with  either 
of  its  neighbours;  and  least  of  all  can  he 
conceive  that  the  work  done  can  drive  the 
power  ; and  yet,  if  things  are  viewed  in  the 
aspect  of  pure  force,  truth  of  a mathemati- 
cal kind,  partial  and  abstract,  would  be 
found  to  pervade  the  conception  of  such  in- 
terchanges. But  the  practical  man  must 
deal  with  things  in  their  entirety ; lienee 
the  fulcrum  of  the  mechanician  is  some- 
thing real,  and  not  a mere  mode  of  con- 
ceiving things.  It  is  determinate  on  its 
position,  although  it  may  not,  as  11 W.” 
says,  “ possess  any  innate  mechanical  pro- 
perty," but  only  an  inherent  practical  pro- 
perty.* It  is  determinate  in  its  position, 
although  the  acting  forces  do  bear,  as  “ J. 
C.”  truly  affirms,  “exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  whether  the  rail  or  the 
axle  is  regarded  as  the  [mathematical]  ful- 
crum of  the  [mathematical]  lever,  as  every 
body  who  understands  an  equation  of  mo- 
ments knows,”  for  the  centre  of  moments 
can  be  taken  only  at  one  place  when  the 
practical  object  of  determining  the  ratio  of 
the  power  to  the  resistance  is  the  end  in 
view,  and  that  place  the  mechanician  calls 
exclusively  the  fulcrum.  It  is  quite  cor- 
rect ; indeed,  it  is  the  very  office  of  theory 
to  generalise  the  moments  of  forces,  so  as 
to  take  the  centre  at  any  point  whatever  of 
the  lever ; but  this  point  is  usually  called  the 

» If”  W.’s"  word  “mechanical’'  were  changed 
to  mathematical,  and  my  word  "practical”  to 
mechanical,  it  would  be  a better  statement  of  the 
fact. 
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axis  (the  practical  analogue  is,  axle),  whilst 
the  word  fulcrum  points  to  the  existence  of 
a special  case,  and  designates  that  particular 
centre  which  is  proper  to  it ; and  thus,  ip 
this  limited  sense,  the  word  can  be  used 
mathematically  as  well  as  practically.  Your 
correspondent  “ W.,”  does  himself  recognise 
this  restricted  application  of  the  term  when 
he  says  (the  italics  are  my  own),  “ that  in 
the  case  of  the  common  lever,  in  which  the 
ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight  only  is  re- 
quired, the  moments  are  taken  about  the 
fulcrum .”  Exactly  ,so ; practical  men  re- 
quire no  othcr’admission  ; the  object  to  be 
obtained  determines  the  centre  and  esta- 
blishes the  name. 

But  your  correspondent,  besides  coming 
on  our  own  ground,  offers  us  battle  thereon, 
by  denying  that  the  said  ratio  of  power  to 
resistance,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  row- 
lock  of  the  boat  for  the  centre  of  moments, 
and  consequently  for  the  fulcrum  S anil  he 
sets  forth  his  array  in  this  order,  at  least  so 
far  as  I am  concerned, 

“ Calling 

P the  pressure  on  the  handle  of  the  oar. 

ft  the  resistance  of  the  water. 

II  the  pressure  on  the  rowlock. 

n+  b the  length  of  the  oar  from  P to  ft.” 

a the  length  of  the  oar  from  P to  R. 

“ P a+  6=R  4.” 

As  ft  does  not  appear  in  this  equation,  it  is 
taken  for  the  fulcrum,  and  thus  R=F  the 
propelling  force.  This  also  is  affirmed  iu 
words : “ I repeat,  therefore,  that  the  ratio 
of  the  propelling  force  on  the  rowlock  to 
the  force  exerted  by  the  rower  would  be 
correctly  obtained  by  considering  the  oar  to 
be  a lever  of  the  second  kind,  as  generally 
represented,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  me- 
chanical books.”  Ifow  I oppose  this  with 
the  argument  ad  absurdum.  Let  <f  + 4 be 
supposed  infinite,  the  ratio  becomes  that  of 
equality,  and  P=R.  But  according  to 
“ W.,"  R— F,  therefore  R=F.  That  is  to, 
say,  speaking  practically — let  the  hand  of 
the  rower  slide  down  the  oqr  to  the  rowlock, 
the  power  exerted  will  then  he  equal  to  the 
pressure  upon  it,  and  be  equal  also  (so  it  is 
said)  to  the  propelling  force  ; and  thus  we 
arrive  at  the  very  same  conclusion  which 
Paddy,  without  the  assistance  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  by  the  sheer  force  of  native 
wit  came  to,  when  he  jumped  into  a boat 
and  began  pulliug  away  at  a rope  fastened 
to  the  stern.  Wc  may  laugh  at  Paddy,  but 
we  must  not  even  smile  when  mathema- 
ticians perform  such  feats  by  the  aid  of 
algebraical  symbols  i for  in  such  parapher- 
nalia there  is  a dignity  which  doth  hedge 
them  round,  and  like  the  judge’s  wig, frowns 
upon  and  scares  away  any  feeling  like 
levity.  The  absurdity  that  “W.’s”  statement 
is  reduced  to,  arises  from  not  taking  the 
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moments  from  the  rowlock  as  the  centre  or 
fulcrum,  where  alone  the  relation  between 
the  power  as  a motive  cause  and  its  actions 
as  a useful  effect  can  be  obtained.  By  tak- 
ing them  front  the  water,  we  see  that  in  a 
certain  position  of  the  band  of  the  rower  the 
exertion  of  power  is  useless,  although,  by 
the  supposition,  the  lever  exists,  and  the 
effect  ought  to  be  just  equal  to  the  power  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  lever  has  then  no 
existence,  and  all  action  is  spent  upon  aud 
terminates  within  a rigid  structure.  The 
point  where  the  fallacy  lies  is  not  in  the 
equation  determining  the  pressure  on  the 
rowlock,  but  in  assuming  that  such  pres- 
sure is  the  measure  of  the  propelling  force. 
It  would  he  so  if  the  oar  were  handled 
from  the  outside  of  the  beat,  but  never 
having  had  the  discomfort  of  being  in  such 
a predicament  to  remind  him  of  the  differ- 
ence, your  correspondent  forgot,  I suppose, 
this  slight  circumstance,  as  also  the  fact, 
that  external  and  internal  reaction  am  very 
different  things. 

As  “ W.”.is  very  particular  in  qualifying 
his  statements  with  the  couditiou  of  the 
motion  being  uniform,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
observe,  that  when  locomotives  come  to  that 
state,  there  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  any 
propelling  force  in  action ; they  continue  to 
move  through  the  inertia  of  the  motion 
already  acquired,  and  the  power  is  employed 
solely  in  overcoming  resistance ; for  if  a 
surplus  constituting  a propelling  force 
existed,  acceleration  would  ensue.  This 
will  be  considered  rank  heresy  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Mushet ; but  that  gentleman, 
whilst  ably  and  enthusiastically  urging 
others  onward  in  the  march  of  progress, 
shouting  to  those  in  the  van  to  go  recklessly 
ahead,  is  himself  found  retracing  his  steps 
towards  the  regions  from  which  we  came. 

We  have  had  under  review  a very  curious 
and  instructive  example,  illustrative  of  the 
facility  with  which  a mathematician  can 
come  to  grief,  by  trusting  too  implicitly  in 
his  symbols,  and  not  bringing  them  at 
every  distinct  stage  of  the  inquiry  under  the 
cognizance  ofau  understanding  mind.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  take  their  course  with  a 
mere  mechanical  sort  of  manipulation,  whilst 
their  concatenation  is  a matter  of  necessity; 
but  with  every  hiatus  in  and  renewal  of  the 
chain  of  connection,  it  behoves  the  mathe- 
matician thoroughly  to  understand  his 
work,  or  the  light  which  the  conduct  of  an 
argument  by  symbols  is  capable  of  throwing 
upon  a subject,  may  become  an  ignis  fatuus 
to  lead  him  into  a bog.  Even  Laplace  could 
stumble  on  the  subject  of  the  equilibrium 
of  Saturn’s  rings,  and  a fallacy  which  per- 
haps no  mathematician  could  have  detected, 
a practical  experiment  brought  to  light.  The 
prestige  which  belongs  to  an  array  of  algc- 
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braical  symbols  ought  never  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  practical  men  in  opposition 
to  the  conclusions  of  good  common  sense, 
supported  by  observation  and  experience. 
If  the  disquisitions  of  mathematicians 
had  been  attended  to,  the  screw  propeller 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  its  struggle 
for  existence.  Many  years  since,  a gentle- 
man demonstrated  in  your  papers  tjiat  it 
must  be  a failure,  and  this  he  did  by  means 
of  the  problem  of  the  composition  and  reso- 
lution of  forces — a problem,  by  the  way, 
which  mathematicians  have  sadly  abused  in 
the  application  of  it  to  practical  matters. 
We  even  used  to  be  taught  that  the  crank 
of  the  steam-engine  was  a destroyer  of 
power ; and  ruin  and  misery  were  often 
formerly  produced  by  the  failure  of  the 
many  schemes  to  remedy  this  supposed 
defect.  It  is  well  to  have  mathematical 
learning,  but  it  is  better  to  be  without  if 
we  accept  it  not  at  its  true  value,  and  know 
not  how  to  make  it  useful.  It  has  often, 
with  its  assuming  airs,  been  a blind  guide 
to  practical  men ; aud  even  should  it  cease 
to  lead  them  astray,  as  we  hope  in  time  it 
may,  the  distrust  in  theory  versus  practice 
will  ever  exist,  because  founded  on  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  particularly  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  of  late 
years  a great  deal  has  been  done  to  render 
it  more  conformable  to  practice,  and  to 
place  mathematical  learning  more  ip  the 
subordinate  and  useful  position  of  its  assist- 
ant, by  advancing  from  and  working  upon 
experimental  data  rather  than  principles. 
Of  course  my  observations  refer  to  the 
“ mixed  mathematics,”  for  there  is  a higher 
regioif  of  pure  intellect  where  abstraction 
reigns  supreme. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  Sic., 
Benjamin  Cueverton. 

P.S. — I do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  con- 
troversy— indeed,  I cannot  conceive  the 
probability  of  being  required  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject.  It  is  exhausted 
on  both  sides,  and  your  readers  must  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  But  just  upon  closing 
this  paper,  I have  received  this  week’spub- 
lication,  by  which  I perceive  that  “ W.,” 
having  first  generalised  the  meaning  of  the 
term  fulcrum  to  make  it  square  with  ma- 
thematical abstractions,  now  recommends 
us  entirely  to  abandon  it,  as  “ tending  to 
confuse.”  This  may  suit  the  mathema- 
ticians. In  practical  science,  however,  we 
may  not  thus  consult  our  ease,  but  mnst 
retain  the  word,  and  with  it  the  practical 
ideas  that  it  conventionally  expresses.  Now 
these  ideas  do  refer  to  those  same  notions 
of  work  which  “ recommends  us  to 
accept  as  though  they  were  novel  to  prac- 
tical men ; whereas  thfy  originated  with 
us,  and  have,  along  with  our  own  words, 
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mechanical  power,  work  and  duty,  been 
adopted  by  the  mathematicians.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  integral  notion  of  work  which 
“ W.”  presents  to  us,  we  want  to  know 
particulars  concerning  its  element? — we 
want  to  appreciate  the  respective  quanti- 
ties, and  thence  the  character  of  the  work 
on  either  side  of  the  equation,  so  as  to 
bring  under  our  cognizance  the  precise 
change  proposed  to  be  effected  in  the 
transformation  of  power  from  cause  into 
effect;  and  will  “ W."  please  to  inform  us 
how  this  can  be  ascertained,  without  in- 
troducing the  supplementary  idea  of  a 
centre  or  fulcrum,  in  reference  to  which 
the  factors  force  and  space  can  be  mea- 
sure^ and  proportioned  .'  B.  C. 
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More,  J.  improvements  in  marine  and 
surveying  compasses.  Patent  dated  August 
30,  1855.  (No.  1955.) 

In  order  to  prevent  local  attraction  upon 
t(je  needle,  the  inventor  incloses  it  (except 
at  the  point  of  suspension  and  thereabouts), 
in  pure  shellac,  gunt  shellac,  sealing  wax,  or 
other  gum  resin,  or  composition  of  which 
gum  resins  form  a part.  The  needle  is  then 
imbedded  in  cork  of  considerable  thickness 
or  depth,  and  this  cork  covering  i?  covered 
with  shellac  or  gum  resin,  as  the  needle 
itself  was.  In  this  condition  the  needle  is 
suspended  in  the  usual  way.  The  cover- 
ings before  mentioned  may  have  others  of 
similar  character  substituted  for  them. 

Stansbury,  C.  F.  An  improved,  change- 
able lock.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  August  30  1855.  (No.  1959,.) 

Tlii?  invention  consists  in  forming  a lock 
with  a number  of  tumblers  sp  arranged  that 
they  can  be  worked  by  means  of  a key  with 
changeable  bits,  and  so  that  when  the  bolt 
of  the  lock  is  thrown  opt  by  a certain 
arrangemept  of  bits,  it  can  only  be  thrown 
back  by  the  same  arrangement,  and  yet 
admitting  of  innumerable  changes  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  bits  on  the  key 
without  requiring  a change  in  the  tumblers. 

Juckes,  J.  Improvements  in  furnaces. 
Patent  dated  August  30,  1855.  (No.  1961.) 

This  invention,  which  relates  to  furnaces 
with  revolving  grates,  consists  in  construct- 
ing an  endless  chain  of  parallel  plates,  con- 
nected at  each  end  by  bolts,  and  kept  apart 
by  washers  or  projections,  and  in  attaching 
the  fire-bars  to  this  chain  of  plates  by  pass- 
ing bolts  through  holes  formed  respectively 
in  the  parallel  plates,  and  in  projections  on 
the  lower  sides  pf  the  bars,  so  that  any  se- 
parate bar  may  readily  fie  replaced. 

Goss  age,  W.  Improvement#  in  theyianu- 
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facture  of  carbonates  of  ammonia,  and  in  the 
useful  application  of  such  carbonates.  Patent 
dated  August  30,  1855.  (No.  1963.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  manufacture  of  single 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  aqueous  solution 
from  ammoniacal  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
by  the  employment  of  certain  apparatus, 
designated  an  “ Absorbing  tower.”  2.  The 
manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  by 
distillation,  from  aqueous  solutions  of  ses- 
quicarbonate,  or  of  bi.  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  simultaneous  production  of 
single  carbonate  of  ammonia.  3.  The  ap- 
plication ofcarbonates  of  ammonia  (obtained 
from  ammoniacal  gas  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  the  means  described  in  the  present  spe- 
cification, or  by  those  described  in  that  of 
a former  patent,  dated  the  21st  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1854),  for  the  precipitation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  of  carbonate  of  manganese, 
or  of  carbonate  of  zinc  from  suitable  salts 
of  each  of  such  metals.  4.  The  application 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  aqueous  solutions  of  sesqui- 
carbonate,  or  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia) 
for  the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  and 
production  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  sal- 
ammoniac  by  such  decomposition.  # 

Charton,  P.  E.  An  improved  metallic 
manometer.  Patent  dated  August  30,  1855. 
(No.  1964.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a manometer, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a thin  dia- 
phragm or  plate  of  tnetal  or  other  suitable 
substance  resting  upon  a spiral  spring  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  curves  to  the  degree 
of  pressure  exerted. 

Schramm,  R.  A new  process  for  treating 
cottonseed , for  the  purpose  of,  and  previous  to 
the  obtaining  of  oil  from  it.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  August  31,  1855. 
(No.  1966.) 

This  invention  consists  in  destroying,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  fibre  or  lint 
with  which  the  cotton-seed  is  wrapped  or 
coated  when  it  comes  from  the  cotton  gin. 

Gedcie,  J.  Improvements  in  kilns,  ovens,  or 
furnaces.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
August  31,  1855.  (No.  1967.) 

This  invention  appears  to  consist  mainly 
in  combining  the  burning  of  bricks  and 
lime  with  the  baking  of  pottery,  so  that  the 
former  may  distribute  the  caloric,  and  keep 
the  flame  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  latter.  Also,  in  |placing  a small  kiln 
above  the  larger  one,  and  in  a disposition  of 
conduits  to  divide  the  flame. 

Rose,  G.  F.  Certain  improvements  in 
lithographic  and  copper-plate  printing-presses. 
Patent  dated  August  31,  1855.  (No.  1968.) 

These  improvements  mainly  relate  to  a 
mode  of  working  the  beds  of  such  presses 
backward  and  forward,  the  motive  power 
being  applied  in  such  a way  that  it  shall 
not  be  required  to  carry  any  weight  or 
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downward  'pressure,  but  simply  to  be  used 
for  propelling  the  bed  forward  and  back- 
ward as  required  in  working. 

White,  J.  Improved  machinery  for  cut- 
ting soap  into  slabs,  bars,  and  cakes.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  August  31, 
1855.  (No.  1970.) 

This  invention  consists  in  connecting  the 
cutting  wires  with  springs  so  that  they 
shall  bend  and  enter  the  soap  at  first  at 
the  angles,  and  thus  work  their  way 
easily  into  the  mass. 

Butcher,  M.,  and  T.  H.  Newey.  An 
improvement  or  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bobbins  used  in  winding,  twisting,  and 
weaving  fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated 
September  1,  1855.  (No.  1971.) 

This  invention  consists  in  moulding  such 
bobbins  from  compositions  consisting 
mainly  of  gutta  percha. 

Winfield,  R.  W.,  and  J.  Jackson.  Im- 
provements in  metallic  bedsteads  and  other 
articles  of  metallic  furniture.  Patent  dated 
September  1,  1855.  (No.  1972.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  of  the 
following  method  of  connecting  the  hori- 
zontal rails  of  metallic  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  of  metallic  furniture,  with  the  up- 
right pillars  of  the  same  : — Upon  the  pillar 
of  the  bedstead,  or  other  article,  a conical 
block  is  cast,  the  smallest  end  being  upper- 
most. This  block  has  two  fins,  which  are 
in  vertical  planes,  and  are  situated  opposite 
each  other,  or  inclined  at  any  angle,  to  suit 
the  angle  to  be  given  to  the  horizontal 
rails.  On  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  rails, 
blocks  are  cast;  these  blocks  have  dove- 
tails, which  engage  with  the  before-men- 
tioned fins,  and  thereby  secure  the.  hori- 
zontal rails  to  the  pillar.  That  vertical 
face  of  each  block  in  which  the  dovetail  is 
made  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
rails  on  which  it  is  situated,  so  that  when 
the  two  blocks,  meeting  in  the  same  pillar, 
are  in  their  places,  their  inclined  ends  abut 
against  one  another ; and,  from  the  extent 
of  bearing  surface,  great  stability  results. 
The  invention  also  comprises  a method  of 
attaching  one  end  of  the  sacking  laths  per- 
manently to  the  frame  of  the  bedstead. 

Calvert,  F.  C.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  heating,  puddling,  and  refinery 
iron  slags  or  cinders.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1855.  (No.  1975.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  slags  or  cinders 
above-named  contain  a large  amount  of  si- 
licious  matter  as  well  as  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  arsenic,  which  very  much  injure 
the  quality  of  the  iron  they  contain,  and  the 
iron  they  come  in  contact  with,  when  they 
are  smelted  with  other  iron  ores  in  fur- 
naces. By  the  employment  of  quick  lime, 
slacked  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  limestone 
commonly  used  in  blast  furnaces,  or  mag- 
nesian limestone  and  the  use  of  heat,  and 
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after  the  union  of  such  substances  with  the 
slags  or  cinders,  Mr.  Calvert  smelts  them 
not  only  in  blast  furnaces  or  the  like  places 
now  in  common  use,  but  also  in  ordinary 
cupolas,  or  other  suitable  furnaces  or 
places,  so  as  to  extract  from  them  a better 
quality  of  iron  than  has  been  hitherto  ob- 
tained. 

Austen,  A.  I.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles  and  night-lights. 
Patent  dated  September  1,  1855.  (No. 
1976.) 

A description  of  this  intention  appears 
on  page  347  of  this  number. 

Prideaux,  T.  S.  Improvements  in  marine 
steam-boiler  furnaces  and  fines.  Patent  dated 

September  1,  1855.  (No.  1977.) 

This  invention,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  engine  and 
boiler-rooms  of  steam  vessels,  consists  in 
forming  the  doors  of  the  smoke-boxes  and 
flues  with  hollow  compartments,  to  be  filled 
with  atmospheric  air,  or  other  imperfect 
conductor  of  heat,  and  in  making  the  ash- 
pit doors' with  parallel  stripsjor  plates  of  sheet 
metal,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  by 
turning  on  axes,  and  which  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  outwards  without  impeding 
the  flow  of  air  inwards. 

Newton,  A.  V.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  for  illumination.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  September  1, 
1855.  (No.  1979.) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  peat 
as  the  source  of  a large  bulk  of  highly  com- 
bustible, but  non-illuminative  gas,  and  in 
combining  with  this  gas  a rich  carbonaceous 
gas,  derived  from  Trinidad  or  Barbadoes 
pitch,  the  solid  bituminous  pitch  found  in 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  (Prince  Albert  coal),  and 
Boghead  coal,  thus  forming  an  illuminative 
gas.  The  invention  also  comprises  certain 
distilling  apparatus  for  carrying  out  the 
necessary  process. 

Smith,  W.  An  improved  smoke-consuming 
furnace.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
September  1,  1855.  (No.  1980.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a double  set  of  bars  mounted  on  a 
horizontal  frame  which  turns  upon  a verti- 
cal axis,  and  by  a half  revolution  presents 
alternately  one  of  two  sets  of  the  furnace 
bars  for  charge  of  fresh  fuel : the  more  re- 
mote hearth  or  set  of  furnace  bars  will  con- 
tain fuel  in  a high  state  of  ignition,  whilst 
the  gases  given  off  from  the  fresh  fuel  must 
pass  through  it  and  become  consumed 
thereby.  A perforated  bridge  may  divide 
the  two  furnaces,  extending  from  side  to 
side,  and  permitting  the  gases  and  particles 
of  carbon  from  the  outer  furnace,  or  that 
nearest  to  the  front  of  the  boiler,  to  pass 
only  in  the  desired  direction. 

Heaven,  A.  Improvements  in  embroidering 


fabrics.  Patent  dated  September  3,  1855. 
(No.  1982.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  so  working 
embroidering  machines  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  embroidering  thread  is  brought 
on  to  the  face  of  the  fabric,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  on  the  reverse  side.  2.  In 
the  application  of  a shuttle  or  other  instru- 
ment to  introduce  a binding  thread  at  the 
back  of  the  fabric  so  as  to  secure  the  em- 
broidering thread.  3.  iln  supplying  each 
embroidering  needle  with  a bobbin,  from 
which  the  embroidering  thread  is  unwound 
as  it  is  required,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
threading  the  needles. 

Holden,  G.  T.,  and  H.  Nicholas.  An 
improved  roasting-jack.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 3,  1855.  (No.  1983.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  neck  tube  of  roasting- 
jacks  as  an  axis  of  rotation  for  the  key  and 
tube,  and  for  the  ratchet  and  main  wheels. 

2.  In  the  construction  of  the  escape  wheels 
of  roasting-jacks,  with  hollow  axes,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  silk  to  pass  freely 
through,  (the  pinions  of  the  wheels  being 
also  constructed  hollow  for  the  like  purpose. 

3.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  verge  so  as 
to  work  horizontally,  and  the  construction 
of  it  with  an  opening,  to  allow  the  silk  to 
pass  through. 

Larmuth,  T.  J.,  and  J.  Ssiith.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  printing. 
Patent  dated  September  3,  1855.  (No. 

1984. ) 

This  invention  refers  to  a hand-machine 
for  printing  small  surfaces,  such  as  hand- 
bills, labels,  fkc.  The  paper  or  other  mate 
rial  to  be  printed  upon  is  placed  upon  a 
table,  upon  which  is  also  a substance  sup- 
plied with  the  colouring  matter.  Between 
these  the  printing  surface  is  caused  to  alter, 
nate,  and  the  impression  is  effected  by 
means  of  a lever,  to  which  it  is  affixed  or 
connected. 

Chance,  J.  T.,  and  H.  Adcock.  Im- 
provements in  casting  articles  of  the  slags 
produced  by  the  smelting  of  iron  and  other 
ores.  Patent  dated  September  3,  1855.  (No. 

1985. ) 

The  moulds  used  by  the  patentees  are  of 
moulders'  sand,  but  in  place  of  employing 
them  in  the  ordinary  state,  they  are  to  be 
gradually  dried,  then  heated  in  suitable 
ovens  up  to  a red  heat.  The  fluid  slag  is 
run  into  them  whilst  they  retain  their  high 
temperature,  and  the  castings  in  the  moulds 
remain  for  a considerable  time  in  the  ovens 
after  the  act  of  casting  has  been  performed. 
In  order  to  pour  their  contents  into  moulds, 
wrought  iron  vessels  are  used,  with  holes  in 
their  bottoms,  provided  with  suitable  plugs, 
by  which  means  the  dross,  scum,  or  refuse 
remains  in  the  vessels,  whilst  the  more  pure 
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melted  slag  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
melted  mass  into  the  moulds. 

Jones,  E.  G.  • An  improvement  inflatten- 
ing  cylinders  of  sheet  glass.  Patent  dated 
September  3,  1855.  (No.  198(b) 

This  invention  consists  in  flattening  such 
cylinders  in  a vertical  position  supply  by 
the  action  of  the  fire,  without  resting  them 
on  any  substance  which  might  aflect  the 
polish  of  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
cylinder  is  gradually  heated  in  a kiln,  and 
then  carried  by  suitable  pinchers  to  a car- 
riage on  a tramway,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
partially  develope  itself  by  the  heat  of  the 
kiln  ; it  is  then  pushed  along  to  the  front  of 
a flashing  furnace,  by  the  heat  of  which  it 
is  brought  perfectly  flat.  It  is  then  de- 
tached from  the  pinchers,  piled  up  in  a kiln 
or  movable  apparatus,  and  annealed  in  the 
usual  way. 

Zaun,  Yf.  H.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  making  covered  or  plated  twist  and  cord. 
Patent  dated  September  3,  1855.  (No. 
1988.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a machine, 
whereby  certain  material,  ps  cotton,  hemp, 
and  so  forth,  may  be  covered,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  “plated”  with  silk  or 
worsted,  or  any  suitable  fibrous  or  textile 
material  may  be  twisted  and  covered,  or 
plated  with  the  same  or  a different  material, 
and  if  desired,  afterwards  laid  to  make  cord 
at  one  and  the  same  opetation.  ; 

HumbY,  J.  An  improved  machine  for  cut- 
ting vegetables.  Patent  dated  September  3, 
1855.  (No.  1991.) 

This  machine  (for  slicing  cucumbers, 
onions,  and  other  vegetables)  is  composed  of 
a series  of  circular  cutters,  mounted  and 
working  in  an  iron  or  wooden  frame,  and 
having  a plain  roller  in  contacf  therewith, 
either  underneath  or  above,  the  cutters  and 
roller  being  connected  together  by  means 
of  spur  gearing,  and  being  caused  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a handle  or  foot  treadle.  The 
vegetable  mafters  are  placed  upon  a slide  or 
feeder  in  front  of  tbe  cutters,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  they  are  passed  through  the 
machine,  and  cut  as  required.  The  cut 
vegetable  matter  is  cleared  from  the  cutters 
;iml  discharged  into  a suitable  receptacle  by 
means  of  a fixed  comb  or  rack,  the  teeth  of 
which  pass  between  the  circular  revolving 
cutters. 

Gilbee,  jV.  A.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carburetled  hydrogen  gas.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  September 
3,  1855.  (No.  1992.) 

On  three  coke  ovens  are  placed  nine  cast 
iron  or  earthenware  retorts,  and  between 
the  ovens  are  left  spaces  of  about  four  feet 
wide  to  facilitate  the  emptying  of  tho  upper 
ovens  which  serve  for  the  distillation  and 
production  of  coke.  The  lower  ovens  are 


filled  with  coal,  and  when  fire  is  applied, 
the  heat  disengaged  first  heats  the  Retorts, 
and  afterwards  passes  through  inclined  flues 
into  spiral  flues  which  surround  the  upper 
ovens  placed  between  the  coke  ovens,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  eight  feet.  The  upper 
ovens  are  made  of  moulded  earthenware,  or 
of  cast  iron  coated  inside  and  outside  with 
fire-clay. 

Golding,  G.  II.  A tool  or  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  blocking  and  Uisling  of  leather, 
and  in  other  cases  where  a covering  ts  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  over  a solid  substance. 
Patent  dated  September  3,  1855.  (No. 
1993.) 

A full  description  of  this  invention  was 
given  on  page  291  of  our  Nprnber  for  29th 
March  last,  (No.  1703.) 

Golding,  G.  H.,  and  T.  Paine.  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
clogs,  and  other  like  coverings  for  the  feet. 
Patent  4atcd  September  3,  lfi55.  (No. 
1991.) 

This  invention  consists  ip  forming  (he 
under  sole  and  seat  of  tbe  heel  in  one 
piece,  and  in  so  forming  the  heel  that  it 
may  be  easily  adjusted  in  the  seat  while 
from  the  construction  and  fitting  thereof  it 
may  be  readily  removed,  repaired,  and  re- 
fitted, or  a new  one  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof.  IV  he  rp  desired  passages  or  grooves 
are  formed  on  the  inner  top  surface  which 
communicate  with  the  atmosphere  and 
through  perforations  in  the  inner  sole  with 
the  foot,  the  patentees  stamp  or  other- 
wise form  fropi  leather,  gutta  percha,  or 
other  material  suitable  for  the  under  sole 
of  boots  qnd  other  like  articles  a piece 
which  forms  the  sole,  waist,  and  scat  for 
the  liecL  This  seat  is  hollow  in  the  centre 
and  is  formed  on  the  inside  with  a sunk 
flange  or  rim  for  the  reception  of  the  heel 
which  is  constructed  as  follows:  1st.  They 
take  a circular  metal  disc  with  a collar 
screw  threaded  on  the  outside,  the  collar 
hangs  down  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so 
from  the  under  side  of  the  disc,  and  the 
space  between  tbe  outside  of  fhe  collar  and 
outer  and  under  edge  of  the  disc,  forms  a 
rim,  which  rests  upon  and  is  free  to  turn 
round  in  the  flange  on  the  inside  of  the 
heel  seat ; they  next  screw  on  a leather  op 
other  suitable  heel  piece  over  tl>c  screw- 
thread  on  the  collar,  and  secure  it  by  a pin 
which  passes  through  the  leather  and  col- 
lar. On  taking  out  this  pin  the  leather  or 
other  heel  piece  can  be  removed  from  the 
metal  collar  and  a fresh  one  may  be 
screwed  on. 

Clark,  C.  and  X Clark.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Patent  dated  September  1,  1855.  (No. 
1995.) 

This  invention  consists  ip  combining 
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a golosh  or  over-shoe  of  India-rubber, 
gutta-percha,  or  other  material,  with  a boot 
or  shoe,  either  manufactured  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  or  without  a sole,  or  manufactured 
in  such  manner  as  to  form  a fixed  lining  to 
the  golosh  or  over-shoe,  in  place  of  making 
the  latter  separate  from  the  boot  or  shoe,  as 
heretofore. 

Woodcock,  W.,  T.  Blackburn,  and  J. 
Smalley.  Improvements  in  the  pistons  of 
steam-engines , which  improvements  are  qlso 
applicable  to  pump-buckets.  I'.Uent  dated 
September  4,  1855.  (No.  1096.) 

The  objectof  this  invention  is  to  construct 
tlic  metallic  rings  or  packings  of  pistons 
and  pump-buckets  so  that  they  shall  be 
pressed  against  their  cylinders  or  barrels  by 
the  steam  or  water  acting  against  their  in- 
ternal surfaces,  and  against  the  bodies  or 
shells  of  the  pistons  or  buckets. 

James,  W.  H.  Improvements  in  steam- 
engines.  Patent  dated  September  4,  1855. 
(No.  1908.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  hereafter.,  , 

Coniam,  T.  T.  Improvements  in  tiles  for 
roofing , Patent  dated  September  4,  1855. 
(No.  1999.)  , 

This  invention  consists  in  making  tiles  ; 
with  edges  turned  up  on  three  sides,  so  as 
to  lock  into  each  other. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  Not  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casks  or  barrels.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  August  30,  1855. 
(No.  1957.) 

It  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  heading 
puncheons,  hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  to 
use  an  apparatus  which  takes  up  and  firmly 
holds  together  all  the  pieces  comprising 
what  is  technically  termed  the  heading.  On 
a plane  or  scale  are  placed  two  cramp  irons, 
one  of  them  being  movable ; the  parts  are 
gathered  together,  and  seedred  by  a vice. 
This  effected,  with  two  screws  the  wood  is 
firmly  secured  to  the  scale  or  plane  afore- 
said j the  circle  is  then  struck  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  by  a single  saw-cut  the  head  is 
formed. 

Stansbury,  C.  F.  An  improved  plane- 
iron.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  August  30,  1855.  (No.  1958.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a 
plane-iron,  by  placing  between  iron  plates, 
of  the  shape  of  those  which  form  the  ordi- 
nary double  plane-iron,  a steel  plate,  which 
may  be  advanced  or  drawn  back,  and  fixed 
in  any  desired  position,  by  means  of  screws 
or  a single  set  screw. 

Stansbury,  C.  F.  A machine  for  split- 


ting leather  and  for  analogous  purposes.  (A 
communication.).  Application  dated  An- 
gust  30,  1855.  (No.  I960.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  a disc  cut- 
ter, having  a simultaneous  rotary  and  reci- 
procating movement  relative  to  the  machine 
m a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  for  producing  a “ drawing  cut” 
2.  Of  certain  devices  for  feeding  or  drawing 
the  leather  and  confining  it  in  close  con- 
tact with  a gauge  bed  or  bar,  viz.,  an  end- 
less apron,  passing  over  an  elevated  bed 
and  rollers,  combined  with  another  roller, 
having  a greater  surface  speed  than  that  of 
the  apron.  3.  Of  certain  devices  fur  ob- 
taining an  increased  feed  or  draft,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  the  puckers  which 
exist  in  sides  of  leather,  or  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
viz.,  a draft  roller  so  constructed  that  it 
shall  have  a greater  surface  speed  in  some 
portions  of  it  than  in  others. 

Jenninus,  H.  C.  An  improved  compound 
or  medicine  for  cholera  and  diarrhoea.  Ap- 
plication dated  August  30,  1855.  (No. 
1962.) 

This  medicine  consists  of  a combination 
of  anhydrous  acetate  of  ammonia ; tinctura 
opii  j tinctura  guava  ammoniata ; creta  pre- 
parata ; aether,  sulphuric ; essential  oil  mon- 
th® piperatse  ; aud  syrupus  simplex. 

Palmer,  IV.  R.  Improvements  in  writing 
j desks,  which  can  be  used  in  the  dark,  or  after 
a person  has  retired  for  the  night,  or  by  the 
blind,  or  those  with  weak  eyesight.  Appli- 
cation dated  August  31,  1855.  (No.  1965.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a box  about  10 
inches  long,  6 wide,  and  3 deep.  The  top, 
for  about  half  its  length,  is  hinged  at  the 
end  so  as  to  be  elevated,  and  underneath  it  is 
a cylinder  on  which  is  wound  a continuous 
sheet  of  paper,  which  as  it  is  unwound  passes 
up  over  the  unhinged  portion  of  the  top 
which  forms  a writing  tablet,  and  then 
between  two  cylinders  worked  by  a finger- 
wheel.  The  unwinding  of  the  paper  is  re- 
gulated by  a pawl  which  falls  into  this 
wheel. 

Dodds,  T.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  apparatus  for  heating  all  kinds  of 
furnaces  with  coal  or  other  gases.  Applica- 
! tion  dated  September  1,  1855.  (No.  1973.) 

The  inventor  describes  certain  arrange- 
ments for  heating  furnaces  with  gases,  which 
cannot  well  be  described  without  illus- 
i trative  drawings. 

Job,  A.  M.,  and  E.  Tomlinson.  A new 
article  to  be  called  “ India-rubber  leather 
cloth,"  applicable  to  covering  roofs,  floors, 
trunks,  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  Ap- 
plication dated  September  1,  1855.  (No 
i 1974.) 

This  invention  comprises — l.Thc  combin- 
ing of  particles  of  leather  with  masticated 
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India-rubber,  or  gutta  pereba  or  with  both  ; 
also,  the  mixing  of  metal-dust  or  filings  with 
masticated  India-rubber  or  gutta  percha.by 
means  of  mastication  or  by  roller  pressure  ; 
the  softening  of  the  India-rubber  or  gutta 
percha  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  such  dust 
so  prepared  by  any  of  the  well-known 
solvents.  2.  The  printing  and  colouring 
the  mixture  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
manufacturer,  either  by  means  of  blocks 
or  cyjinders.  3.  Its  application  when  ma- 
nufactured to  all  purposes  for  which  it  may 
be  found  useful. 

Bentley,  T.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  heating  water  or  other  fluids  by  gas.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  1, 1855.  (No.  1978.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a portable  appa- 
ratus in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  to  be  heated,  and  when 
the  desired  heat  has  been  obtained  be  re- 
moved. For  this  purpose  a gas  burner  is 
fixed  in  a vessel,  by  preference  of  a conical 
form  at  its  lower  parts,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom,  having  a descending  tube  to  convey 
air  to  the  burner,  and  an  ascending  tube  or 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. Those  parts  are  made  of  such  a 
height  as  to  be  greater  than  the  depth  of 
water  or  fluid  to  be  heated.  The  gas  is 
supplied  to  the  burner  by  an  India-rubber 
or  other  flexible  tube.  When  such  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  used,  the  gas  is  to  be  lighted, 
and  the  apparatus  is  to  be  immersed  in  the 
water  or  fluid,  and  retained  immersed  (by 
being  weighted)  till  the  desired  tempera- 
ture has  been  attained. 

M’Liesh,  W.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boiler  and  other  furnaces  and  in  the  prevention 
of  smoke.  Application  dated  September  3, 
1855.  (No.  1981.) 

In  applying  this  invention  to  internally 
flued  boilers  in  which  the  furnace  is  at  one 
end  of  the  main  internal  flue,  a bridge  or 
archway  is  built  over  the  front  portion  of 
the  grate  bars,  extending  backwards  a suit- 
able distance  over  the  furnace.  This  arch- 
way is  built  so  as  to  leave  a thin  or  narrow 
space  between  itself  and  the  inside  of  the 
boiler-flue,  through  which  space  sir  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  front,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  cover  or  envelop  the  furnace  flames  in 
the  form  of  a thin  sheet,  as  it  issues  into 
the  furnace  space  at  the  back  end  of  the 
archway,  being  heated  by  the  archway  in 
its  passage  over  it. 

Sy,  E.  A new  method  of  obtaining  motive 
power.  Application  dated  September  3, 
1855.  (No.  1987.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  attempt  to 
convert  into  motive  power  the  upward  pres- 
sure exerted  by  a fluid  upon  a body  im- 
mersed in  it,  by  means  of  a number  of  hol- 
low cylinders,  contained  in  a hollow  roller, 
and  carried  by  a wheel. 


Flynn,  H.  E.  Making  connections  be- 
tween and  adapting  appliances  to  locomotives 
and  all  descriptions  of  railway  carriages, 
whereby  the  possibility  of  accidents  resulting 
from  the  breakage  or  dislocation  of  their 
wheels  or  axles  is  prevented  or  the  chances 
thereof  greatly  diminished.  Application 
dated  September  3,  1855.  (No.  1989.) 

This  invention  consists  in  uniting  the 
locomotives  and  several  carriages  of  a train 
by  means  of  hollow  cylindrical  or  socket 
buffers  and  counter  cone-headed  spindle 
buffers,  so  that  with  ordinary  couplings 
perfect  support  and  reciprocal  action  on  the 
several  carriages  is  obtained,  preventing,  in 
the  event  of  breakage  or  dislocation  of 
wheels  or  axles,  their  falling  over,  8tc.  The 
appliances  consist  of  a solid  fiat  bar  of  iron, 
fastened  athwart  the  under-surface  of  the 
frame,  and  having  its  ends  bent  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the  axles,  and 
having  hinged  thereto  a loose  iron  collar 
which  encloses  the  axle,  leaving  a space  all 
round,  and  without,  in  any  part,  touching 
or  interfering  with  the  axle  until  accident 
calls  it  into  play,  to  support  or  retain  the 
axle  in  or  near  its  proper  position. 

Flynn,  H.  E.  Making  signal  communi- 
cations between  the  guards  and  drivers  of  rail- 
way trains  in  transitu,  and  also  in  cases  of  ac- 
cidents, making  cautionary  signals  to  trains 
approaching  either  from  before  or  behind.  Ap- 
plication dated  September  3,  1855.  (No. 
1990.) 

“ This  invention  consists  in  fixing  in  front, 
and  facing  the  engine  driver  and  stoker,  or 
in  other  suitable  position,  without  impeding 
the  forward  view,  an  adjustible  mirror  or  re- 
flector of  a one  or  more  sided  plane,  flat,  or 
other  surface,  on  which  plane  or  planes  fall 
or  strike,  and  are  reflected,  the  rays  from  a 
powerful  lamp  so  placed  on  the  guard’s  car- 
riage or  in  other  proper  position,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  throwing  on  the  driver’s  mirror 
or  mirrors,  preconcerted  or  conventionally 
agreed  on  coloured  or  non-coloured  lights.” 

Taylor,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  coating , 
covering,  or  plating  metallic  surfaces.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  4,  1855.  (No. 
1997.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  aluminium,  either  by  galvanic  action  or 
by  the  old  method  of  plating  with  sheets,  as 
a coating  for  metallic  surfaces. 

Foster,  I).  G.  Improved  means  of  sup- 
porting or  training  plants.  Application 
dated  September  4,  1855.  (No.  2,000.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a metallic  tripod 
or  stand,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  iron  rod 
is  secured.  On  this  rod  sliding  pieces 
move,  having  at  their  extremities  two  holes 
which  receive  the  ends  of  a metal  ring 
which  encircles  the  plant  The  sliding 
pieces  may  be  keyed  at  different  heights. 
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Dated  December  22,  1855. 

’ 2399.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  cutting  and 
folding  paper  to  form  letters  or  notes  and  enve- 
lopes in  one  piece.  A communication  from  Guil- 
laume Pierre,  ofClichy  la  Garenne,  in  the  Empire 
of  France. 

Dated  February  14, 1856. 

877.  John  Conrad  Meyer,  of  Paris,  France,  civil 
engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling 
metal. 

Dated  February  27,  1856. 

501.  William  Holdeh  Jennings,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  manufacturer.  An  improvement  or 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the  guards 
and  heel  plates  of  guns,  which  improvement  or 
improvements  may  also  be  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  lasso  rings  and  manillas. 

Dated  March  1,  1856. 

537.  Francois  Rualem,  of  Rue  de  Paris  k Belle- 
ville, France,  milkman.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  fuel. 

Dated  March  4,  1856. 

550.  Charles  Thomas  Rosenberg,  of  Clarence- 
terrace,  Camberwell  New-road.  Improvements  in 
ornamenting  china,  glass,  and  other  surfaces, 
when  transferring  printed  impressions. 

Dated  March  17,  1856. 

634.  George  Hills,  of  Belmont-hill,  Lee,  Kent. 
Improvements  in  treating  fatty  and  oily  substances 
so  as  to  obtain  stearine  and  oleine  in  separate 
states. 

636.  James  Amos,  of  Frindsbury,  Kent.  An 
improved  flour  dressing  machine. 

638.  Robert  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
manager.  Improvements  in  weaving. 

Dated  March  18,  1856. 

640.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontalncmo- 
reau,  of  Rue  de  l’Ecliiquier,  Paris,  France.  Im- 
provements in  churns.  A communication. 

C42.  Thomas  Bird,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
engineer,  and  Thomas  Rose,  of  the  same  place, 
engineer.  Certain  improvements  in  castors. 

644.  Edwin  Pettitt,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster. 
Improvements  in  machinery  lor  preparing  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  substances. 

648.  William  Smith,  of  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi. 
Improvements  in  the  means  of  economising  heat 
in  locomotive  engines.  A communication  from 
Auguste  Quanonne,  of  Tournay,  Belgium. 

Dated  March  19,  1856. 

651.  Richard  Morgan,  of  Acton,  Middlesex, 
gentleman.  A cellular  purse. 

652.  Thomas  Richardson  of  Hartlepool,  Dur- 
ham, engineer,  and  George  William  Jaffreys,  en- 
gineer, of  Hartlepool,  Durham.  Improvements 
in  marine  steam  engines. 

653.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy,  of  Hall  House, 
Knayton,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  gentleman. 
Improvements  in  certain  apparatus  for  taking  up 
and  delivering  mail  bags  and  other  packages  from 
a railway  carriage  or  carriages  whilst  the  train  is 
in  motion. 

654.  Barnet  Solomon  Cohen,  of  Magdalen-row, 
Great  Prescot-street,  Middlesex.  An  improvement 
In  the  manufacture  of  chimney-pieces,  shop  fronts, 
pillars,  pilasters,  slabs,  vases,  and  ornamental 
parts  of  buildings. 

655.  John  Davie  Morries  Stirling,  esq.,  of  Black- 
grange,  Clackmannanshire,  North  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  steel  and  its  manufacture. 

656.  Barnet  Solomon  Cohen,  of  Magdalen-row, 
Great  PreBcot-street,  Middlesex.  An  improvement 


In  the  manufacture  of  penholders,  handles,  knobs, 
finger-plates,  and  umbrella  and  parasol  furniture. 

657.  Ely  Smith  Stott,  of  Halifax,  woollen  manu- 
facturer. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
mohair,  alpaca,  and  worsted  pile  fabrics. 

658.  David  Cope,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  spoons,  forks,  and  ladles. 

659.  Allred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improved 
means  for  separating  substances  of  different  spe- 
cific gravities.  A communication. 

660.  John  Bishop  Hall,  of  New  York,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  preparing  and  treating 
pictures. 

661.  Charles  Frederick  Parsons,  of  Lambeth, 
Surrey,  engineer.  Machinery  to  be  employed  in 
the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  cloths,  yarns,  and 
fabrics. 

662.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
balance  slide  valves.  A communication. 

Dated  March  20,  1856. 

663.  John  Leighton,  of  Brewer-street,  Golden- 
square,  Middlesex.  A luminous  fire-place  and 

I self- supplying  smoke-consumer. 

664.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
l reau,  of  South-street,  Finsbury,  London.  Im- 
1 provements  in  looms  for  weaving.  A communi- 
I cation. 

665.  James  Wadsworth,  of  Hazelgrove,  near 
! Stockport,  Chester, machine-maker.  Improvements 

! in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  or  in  the  means  of  re- 
! moving  noxious  gases  therefrom,  and  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

666.  John  Watson  Burton,  of  Eye,  and  George 
Pye,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  flax  manufacturers.  Im- 
provements in  treating  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
fibrous  matters  requiring  like  treatment. 

667.  William  Charles  Theodore  Schaeffer,  of 
Bradford,  York.  An  improvement  in  treating 
soap-suds  and  wash-waters. 

668.  John  Davie  MorTiee  Stirling,  es(j.,  of  Black- 

grange,  Clackmannanshire,  North  Britain.  Im- 
provements in  mounting  heavy  ordnance  for  naval 
purposes.  A communication  from  M.  Delvigne, 
of  Paris.  _ 

669.  John  Trueman,  of  Castle-street,  Belfast, 

Ireland,  baker  and  confectioner.  Improvements 
in  ovens  for  baking.  . ...  , 

670.  William  Drummond,  of  Smith-street,  King  s- 
road,  Chelsea,  Middlesex,  surveyor.  Improve- 
ments in  spring  hinges  for  swing  doors. 

Dated  March  22,  1856. 

671.  James  Murphy,  of  Newport,  Monmouth, 

civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  means  or  appa- 
ratus for  stopping  or  retarding  vehicles  used  on 
rail  or  other  roads,  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  the  brake  wheels  in  connection  with 
stationary  engines.  _ ... 

672.  George  Henry  Brookes,  of  Dalkeith,  Edin- 
burgh. Improvements  in  stoves,  grates,  or  fire- 
olacea 

673.  William  Brierley  and  James  Platts  Brierley, 
of  Clcckheaton,  York,  machine-makers.  Improve- 
ments  in  loom,  for  weaving. 

674.  Walter  Glover,  of  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  dyer  and  finisher.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  damping  and  beetling  woven  fabrics. 

675.  Henry  Pratt,  engineer,  of  Worcester.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  construction  oi  union 
mills,  and  in  the  application  of  the  motive-power 
apparatus,  and  machinery  connected  with  the  ma- 
nufacture of  flour  and  bread,  parts  of  which  arc 
also  applicable  for  other  useful  purposes. 

676.  James  Septimus  Cookings,  civil  engineer, 
of  Ami-street,  Birmingham,  Warwick.  An  im- 
proved envelope,  apd  which  said  envelope  he  pro- 
Joses  designating  as  the  despatch  or  return  enve- 
lope. 
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(577.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Ltricoln’s-liiii;  . 
field?,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
weaving  by  electric  power,  and  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  employed  therein.  A communication 
from  M.  Louis  Bolmida  Banker,  President  of  the  i 
Electro  Weaving  Company,  at  Turin,  Sardinia. 

678.  John  Jones  and  Alexander  Cunningham  j 
Shirred,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  North  Britain,  engi-  I 
neers.  Improvements  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  rotatory  motive-power  engines  and 
pumps. 

G79.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
electro  magnetic  printing  telegraphs.  A commu- 
nication from  Charles  Claude  Etienne  Minie,  Com- 
mandant of  the  School  of  Fire-arms  at  Vincennes, 
France,  and  Louis  Francois  Clement  Breguet,  of 
Paris,  France. 

680.  Henry  Brierly,  of  Chorley,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chinist. Improvements  in  self-acting  mules  for 
spinning  and  doubling. 

681.  John  Hinks  and  George  Wells,  of  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  manufacturers  and  copartners. 
Improvements  in  metallic  pens  and  penholders. 

682.  Gustav  Georg  Anton  Ludwig  Michael 
Schelhom,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  pen- 
holder. 

G83.  Charles  Carey,  of  Union-prove,  Wandsworth- 
road,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  shower-baths. 

G85.  Charles  Carey,  of  Union-grove,  Wandsworth- 
road,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the  vessels  and 
filters  used  for  making  infusions  of  coffee  and 
other  substances.  ** 

68G.  John  Juckes,  of  Dame-street,  Islington. 
Improvements  in  furnace-bars. 

G87.  Charles  Carey,  of  Union -grove.  Wands- 
worth-road,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  presses  for 
copying  letters  and  other  documents,  and  for  other 
uses. 

G88.  Edmund  Barber,  of  Tring,  Hertfordshire. 
Improvements  in  mangles. 

Dated  March  24,  185(5. 

COO.  Thomas  Heaton,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  self-acting  doors  and 
gateways. 

691.  James  Bryant  the  younger,  of  Plymouth, 
Devon,  sugar-refiner.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  the  re-burning  of  animal  charcoal. 

692.  James  Robertson,  of  Axdrossao,  Ayr,  N.B., 
engineer.  Improvements  in  transmitting  motive 
power. 

G94.  Peter  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  corn 
merchant,  and  George  Brown,  of  the  same  place, 
corn  merchant.  An  improved  ash-pan  for  fire- 
grates. 

695.  Richard  Husband,  of  Manchester,  Lancas- 
ter, hat-manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats. 

096.  John  Tysoe,  Charles  Tysoe,  cotton-spinners 
and  manufacturers,  and  Peter  Foxcroft,  manager, 
of  Salford,  Lancaster.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  roving,  spinning, 
and  doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

697.  William  Pitt  and  Edwin  Turner  Daylcs,  of 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  brass-founders.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  brackets  and  castors 
for  furniture. 

6D8.  William  Clay,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  iron- 
merchant.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  or  bar  iron. 

G99.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improved  coupling 
for  connecting  carriages,  locomotives,  and  all  vehi- 
cles used  on  railways.  A communication. 

700.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Certain  improvements 
in  cranes.  A communication. 

Dated  March  25,  1853. 

701 , Robert  Caunce,  of  Bolton-le-MoorB,  Lancas- 
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ter,  marlager.  Improvements  in  the  machines  for 
spinning  called  mules. 

703.  Louis  Antoine  G Izard,  of  Rue  de  l’Echi- 
quier,  Paris,  France.  Improvements  in  elastic 
mattresses  and  cushions. 

705.  William  Foster,  of  Black  Dike  Mills,  Brad- 
ford, York,  spinner  and  manufacturer.  Improve- 
ments In  looms  for  weaving. 

707.  John  Dearman  Dunnicllffe,  of  Nottingham, 
lace-manufacturer,  and  Stephen  Bates,  of  Radford, 
Nottingham,  machinist.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  twist  lace  and  weavings. 

709.  Janies  Hargraves,  of  the  Woollen  Works, 
Carlisle,  Cumberland.  Improvements  in  the  appa- 
ratus used  for  dyeing  fabrics. 

711.  William  Ball,  of  Chitfopee,  Hampden,  Mas- 
sachusetts, United  States.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  stamping  ores. 

713.  William  Illingworth,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, gentleman.  Certain  improvements  in  print- 
ing or  colouring  china,  earthenware,  or  other 
ceramic  manufactures,  and  in  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  connected  therewith,  and  also  improve- 
ments in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  such  manu- 
factures. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

739.  Constant  Jouffroy  Dum£ry,  of  Paris,  in  the 
Empire  of  France.  Improvements  in  smoke-pre- 
venting apparatus.  March  27,  1856. 


O 

NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  “London  Gazette,"  April  8th, 
1856.) 

2052.  Juliana  Marlin.  An  in'. proved  self-acting 
incubator. 

2700.  John  Rarasbottom  and  John  Charles 
Dickinson.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  and  registering  water  and 
other  fluids,  and  obtaining  motive  power  from  the 
same. 

2704.  Richard  Hancock.  Cleaning  and  sepa- 
rating ores  of  every  description  when  brought  into 
a state  of  low  pulverization. 

2710.  John  Gardner.  A method  of  treating  tea 
for  economizing  its  use  and  transport. 

2713.  William  Augustus  Woodley.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags. 

2714.  George  Harrison  and  William  Mitchell  the 
younger.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  roving, 
spinning,  and  winding  worsted,  cotton,  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

2715.  David  Anderson.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  preparation  or  manu- 
facture of  felt  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2721.  Alexander  Watt.  An  improvement  in 
coating  iron  and  steel  with  zinc. 

2725.  William  Hartcliffe.  Certain  improvements 
in  weighting  the  top  rollers  of  machinery  used  in 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials. 

2732.  John  Moffat.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  spoons, 
forks,  and  ladles. 

2735.  Thomas  Mara  Fell.  An  improved  ships’ 
cooking  and  distilling  apparatus,  and  improve- 
ments for  the  production  of  fresh  water  from  sea 
or  salt  water. 

2741.  Jonas  Marland  and  Samuel  Marlatid.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  power  looms. 

2745.  Arthur  Paget.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  looped 
or  other  fabrics. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  tO  PROCEED. 
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2755.  Angler  March  Perkins.  Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  generating  steam. 

2756.  Frederic  Samson  Thomas  and  William 
Ev&ns  Tilley.  Improvements  in  producing  alu- 
minium and  its  alloys,  and  in  plating  or  coating 
metals  wilh  aluminium  and  alloys  composed  of 
aluminium  and  other  metals. 

2757.  Angier  March  Perkins.  Improvements  in 
warming  buildings  and  apartments  by  hot  water. 

2772.  Joseph  Hacking.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  supplying  fuel  and  air  to  furnaces. 

2782.  Thomas  Heppleston  and  John  Hunter. 
Certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  stretching  and  finishing  yArrt*  or  threads. 

2815,  Charles  Bracegirdle.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  bolting  cloths  employed  in 
dressing  flour. 

2870.  George  Ross  and  Thomas  Wilkes.  New 
or  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
bolts,  rivets,  spikes,  screw-blanks,  screws,  nuts 
for  screws,  and  washers. 

21)18.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  railway  a.\leboxe3.  A communication. 

2932.  John  Grist.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  staves  and  parts  of  capita, 
and  for  forming  them  into  casks,  barrels,  and  other 
like  vessels. 

2940.  Henry  George  Baily.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  digging  and  forking  land. 

28.  Charles  Marsden.  Improvements  in  the 
ventilation  of  sewers,  tunnels,  mines,  and  other 
confined  places. 

99.  Adolf  Poliak.  Treating  waste  oily  matters 
to  obtain  a product  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  other  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

270.  Charles  Robert  Moate.  An  improvement 
ill  securing  and  sustaining  the  rails  of  railways. 

279.  Andrew  Lamb  and  John  Ronalds.  An  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  iron  ships, 
boats,  and  other  similar  structures. 

286.  Charles  Catherine  Joubert  and  Leon  Andre 
Bordier.  Improvements  in  motive  power  engines. 

355.  Thomas  Steven.  Improvements  in  tlie 
construction  of  open  add  close  stoves,  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  in  part  to  kitchen 
ranges  and  boiler  fire-places. 

390.  Edouard  Deiss.  A method  or  methods  of 
and  apparatus  for  extracting  oils,  fats,  greases, 
and  resins  from  bones,  raw  wool,  seeds,  and  other 
substances  containing  the  same,  and  recovering  a 
certain  agent  employed  in  the  process. 

■475.  Bennett  Johns  Heywood.  An  improved 
holder  for  leads,  slate,  and  other  marking  mate- 
rials, applicable  also  as  a case  for  other  articles. 

476.  Frederick  Kersey.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  drain  pipes. 

541.  Julius  Homan.  An  improved  mode  of 
driving  sewing  machines. 

563.  Richard  Philp.  Improvements  in  paddle- 
wheels  for  propelling  vessels  in  water. 

565.  Robert  Morrison.  Improvements  In  pile 
driving  machinery. 

C09.  George  Rees.  An  improved  method  of 
producing  figured  or  ornamental  surfaces  on  glass. 

619.  William  Yates.  An  improvement  in  fur- 
naces. 

621.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  separating  gold  and  other  metals  from 
their  ores.  A communication. 

626.  Robert  Walter  Winfield,  John  Simms,  and 
Thomas  Lloyd.  Improvements  in  the  construction 
and  ornamentation  of  metallic  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  of  metallic  furniture. 

628.  Joseph  Dumas.  An  improved  description 
of  tiie.  A communication. 

631.  Charles  Randolph  and  John  Elder.  Im- 
provements in  marine  engines. 

634.  George  Ilills.  Improvements  in  treating 
fatty  and  oily  substances  «o  as  to  obtain  stearine 
and  oleine  in  separate  states. 

635.  Robert  Thomson.  Improvements  in  weav- 
ing. 
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655.  John  Davie  Morries  Stirling.  Improve- 
ments in  steel  and  its  manufacture. 

657.  Ely  Smith  Stott.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  worsted  pile 
fabrics. 

658.  David  Cope.  A new  or  improved  mahufac- 
ture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  ladles. 

660.  John  Bishop  Hall.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring and  treating  pictures. 

662.  Richard  Archibald  Bropman.  Improve- 
ments in  balance  slide-valves.  A communication. 

677.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
weaving  by  electric  power,  and  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  employed  therein.  A communication. 

678.  John  Jones  and  Alexartder  Cunningham 
ShirrefT.  Improvements  in  the  construction  and 
application  of  rotatory  motive-power  engines  and 
pumps. 

701.  Robert  Caunce.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
chines for  spinning  called  mules. 

705.  William  Foster.  Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving. 

, 711.  William  Ball.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  stamping  ores. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  fVoni 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  6f  the  objection 
to  the  application. 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 

YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 

PAID. 

1853. 

801.  William  Walker. 

804.  Charles  May. 

82G.  Henry  Alfred  Jowctt. 

839.  Robert  Pattison  Clark. 

842.  Christopher  Nickels. 

852.  George  Herbert. 

853.  Joshua  Farrar. 

872.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

880.  Francois  Felix  Verdie. 

887.  George  Elliot  and  Willhltti  Rus- 
sell. 

1020.  James  Andrew  Bruce. 

1101.  George  Bower. 

LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Seated  April  1,  1856. 

2617.  Edward  Orange  Wildman  White- 
house, 

2683.  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Barbier. 

37.  Joseph  Wright. 

67.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty. 

92.  Harry  Emanuel. 

101.  Nathaniel  Shattswell  Podge. 

111.  Nathaniel  Shattswell  Dodge. 

194.  David  Fisher. 

25 1 . Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

Seated  i th  April , 1856. 

2230.  Thomas  Dickens. 

2242.  John  Hubbard. 

2250.  Joseph  Gilbert  Martien. 


List  of  sealed  patents. 
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2268.  Denis  Hubert. 

2282.  Thomas  Moore. 

2318.  Jules  Hyppolite  CWhnent. 

2334.  John  Wakefield. 

2340.  John  Davie  Morries  Stirling. 

2354.  Thomas  Valentine,  and  Daniel 
Foster,  and  Giles  Haworth. 
2400.  John  Davie  Morries  Stirling. 

2642.  John  Pursloe  Fisher. 

2662.  George  Edward  Dering. 

2795.  John  Horsley. 

2797.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

2886.  Louis  Rudolph  Bodmer. 

2910.  Frederic  Hold  way. 

288.  John  O’Meara  Beamish. 


312.  Francis  Montgomery  Jennings. 

Sealed  8th  April , 1856. 

2266.  Thomas  Oddie,  William  Lancas- 
ter, and  John  Lancaster. 

2274.  William  Bayley  and  John 
Quarmby. 

2306.  Enrico  Angelo  Ludovico  Ne- 
gretti  and  Joseph  Warren 
Zambra. 

2308.  George  Thomson. 

114.  William  Prangley. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wa  hope  none  of  our  Correspondents  will  feel 
disappointed  on  finding  that  their  letters  on 
*•  Mechanical  Locomotion  ” are  not  inserted.  The 
number  received  is  so  disproportionate  to  our 
apace  that  manv  are  of  necessity  excluded.  As  we 
do  not  intend  the  present  controversy  to  proceed 
to  the  same  length  as  the  recent  one  on  the 
••  Moon’s  Motion”  (which  is  now  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  the  Times),  we  are  obliged  to  reject 
many  communications  respecting  it,  particularly  | 
as  the  principal  disputants  require  considerable  j 
space. 


Accumulator. — The  address  you  require  is,  we 
believe,  R.  E.  Hodges,  44,  Southampton-row, 
Russell-square,  London. 

The  Inventor  of  Gardner's  Smoke-consuming 
Furnace. — We  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  in- 
sertion of  your  letter. 

II.  Broadstadt. — Y ours  is  received,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  inserted. 

C.  J.  Ttecordon  and  D.  Musket. — Our  first  notice 
will  explain  the  non-appearance  of  your  commu- 
nications. 
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S*U»t<Ut, 
April  19,  1856. 


ON  LARGE  BELLS,  AND  BELL  MACHINERY. 

A series  of  very  useful  and  entertaining  papers  on  large  bells  and  bell  machinery,  fol- 
lowed by  discussions  of  much  importance,  has  been  brought  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  during  the  past  and  the  present  year.  As  several  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  hanging  and  ringing  bells  have  been  introduced  therein,  we  propose  laying 
before  our  readers  a few  articles  which  shall  embody  all  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portions  of  those  papers  and  discussions.  We  begin  with 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  ALTERATIONS  IN  BELLS,  AND  BELL  MACHINERY, 

BY  W.  L.  BARER,  C.E. 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect s, 

March  5,  1855. 

The  alterations  to  be  described  were  planned  for  the  purpose  of  improving,  and  not  of 
radically  changing  the  existing  system  of  bell  mechanism  ; they  are  not  intended  to  super. 
Bede  the  athletic  exercise  of  bell-ringing,  but  to  furnish  the  ringer  with  a more  perfect 
instrument.  They  will  at  the  same  time  render  bells  much  more  durable,  simplify  their 
gear,  and  render  it  more  impervious  to  the  inroads  of  time  and  weather,  and  less  liable  to 
derangement.  Before  entering  upon  the  particulars  of  my  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  principal  features  and  details  of  the  ordinary  system  of  bell  machinery,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a beil  is  rung. 

A bell  hung  in  the  ordinary  way  for  ringing  is  suspended  from,  and  firmly  secured  to  a 
wooden  beam  called  the  stock,  by  means  of  long  iron  links  ; the  lower  ends  of  these  links 
are  attached  to  ears  technically  called  cannons,  cast  on  the  crown  of  the  bell,  or  to  cross- 
bars  passing  through  the  eyes  of  the  cannons;  the  upper  ends  of  the  links,  which  are 
screwed,  are  passed  through  iron  clamp  plates  bedded  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  are 
secured  by  nuts  which  are  screwed  with  the  aid  of  a spanner  down  to  the  clamps,  until 
the  tops  of  the  cannons  are  pressed  firmly  up  into  a recess  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the  stock, 
so  as  exactly  to  fit  their  shape.  The  length  of  the  stock  is  generally  about  two  or  three 
inches  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  in  order  to  give  clearance  between 
the  skirt  of  the  bell  and  the  framing.  At  each  end  of  the  stock,  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
it,  is  fixed  a pivot  or  gudgeon,  which  rests  and  turns  in  a brass  bearing  fixed  in  the  framing. 
A large  rigger  wheel  is  attached  to  the  stock,  and  by  means  of  a rope  connected  with  a 
particular  part  of  the  periphery  of  this  wheel,  a ringer  is  able  to  put  the  bell  into  a state  of 
oscillation.  After  a few  primary  impulses  a firm  stroke  is  g'ven  to  the  bell  by  the  clapper 
Just  at  the  completion  of  each  arc  of  the  bell's  oscillation.  The  impulses  being  continued 
by  the  ringer  is  technically  called  raising  the  bell,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bell 
at  every  successive  impulse  describes  a larger  arc,  and  at  the  termination  of  every  oscilla- 
tion is  raised  to  a higher  point  than  it  had  previously  attained,  until  the  arc  of  oscillation 
becomes  a complete  circle,  and  the  bell  is  brought,  at  the  termination  of  each  oscillation, 
into  a position  of  stable  equilibrium,  the  mouth  of  the  bell  being  upwards.  By  allowing 
the  bell  to  pass  a little  beyond  the  vertical  line,  the  ringer  is  able  to  hold  it  in  a state  of 
rest.  This  is  called  setting  the  bell.  When  this  has  been  once  accomplished,  an  expert 
ringer  is  able,  with  very  little  effort,  to  pull  off  his  bell  again  with  just  so  much  force  as 
will  make  it  retrace  its  path  and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  until  it  arrives  again  in  a vertical 
position,  and  he  can  set  it  at  every  oscillation,  and  consequently  at  every  stroke  of  the 
clapper.  The  bell  is  thus  in  a state  in  which  he  has  a considerable  control  over  its  move- 
ments, for  although  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  the  bell  are  nearly  isochronous,  he  can 
shorten  and  accelerate  them  by  checking  the  rope,  lengthen  and  render  them  slower  by 
giving  the  bell  more  rope,  or  stop  them  altogether  by  setting  the  bell ; and  these  various 
alterations  in  its  movements  may  be  made  with  a moderate  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  ringer,  because  the  impulses  necessary  to  produce  them  are  given  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  near  the  termination  of  the  bell’s  oscillations,  when  the  vertical  distance  through 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bell  passes  is  much  shorter  than  the  horizontal  distance. 
Change-ringing  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  control  which  is  thus  given  to  the 
ringers  over  the  movements  of  their  bells.  In  simply  ringing  a beli  after  it  has  been  raised, 
the  only  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  the  air  acting  upon  the  moving  bodies  of  the 
bell,  wheel,  and  stock,  and  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons,  and  although  these  resistances  are 
scarcely  felt  by  the  ringer  in  ringing  a well-hung  bell  for  a few  strokes,  they  begin  to  tell 
upon  him  if  he  continues  ringing  some  time.  One  ohject,  therefore,  to  be  aimed  at  in 
hanging  a bell,  is  to  reduce  these  resistances  as  much  as  possible.  The  stay  is  a simple 
adjunct  to  a bell’s  gear,  consisting  of  a vertical  bar  of  wood  attached  to  the  stock,  and  pro- 
jecting somewhat  above  it.  When  the  bell  is  set,  the  extreme  end  of  the  stay  comes  in 
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contact  with  a movable  stop  attached  to  the  framing,  which  prevents  the  bell  from  over- 
turning, and  eases  the  ringer  of  the  trouble  of  holding  his  bell  when  set. 

In  my  patent  improvements  there  are  three  principal  features  : — First,  a circular  boss  is 
cast  on  the  crown  of  the  bell,  through  which  a single  bolt  of  sufficient  strength  is  passed, 
and  attaches  the  bell  to  the  stock.  Secondly,  metal  is  used  instead  of  wood  for  the  stock 
and  other  parts.  Thirdly,  the  bell  is  attached  in  such  a manner  to  the  stock  (whether  by  a 
single  central  bolt,  or  by  casting  an  axis  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  or  by  any  similar  con- 
trivance), that  the  bell  may  be  turned  round  its  vertical  axis,  and  present  in  succession  a 
fresh  part  of  the  bell  to  the  blows  of  the  clapper.  To  facilitate  the  turning  of  heavy  bells, 
a screw  or  pinion  and  toothed  wheel  are  connected  to  the  boss.  The  accompanying  engrav- 
ings (p.  300)  represent  my  improvements.  Fig.  1 is  a side  view,  fig.  2 is  an  elevation 
partly  in  section,  and  fig.  3 shows  the  wheel  and  pinion  arrangement.  A is  a main  central 
bolt;  B,  the  crown  of  the  bell ; C,  a boss  on  the  crown,  B ; D,  an  iron  stock  ; E E are 
parts  to  screw  the  bell  to  the  stock  ; F is  a square  part  of  the  main  bolt ; G G are  the 
gudgeons;  H is  a toothed  wheel;  K,  an  endless  screw;  L,  a square  part  of  the  screw’s 
spindle  to  receive  a spanner ; M is  a catch  for  the  stay,  and  N is  the  stay.* 

To  cast  a central  boss  is  a much  more  simple  operation  than  to  cast  cannons  on  the  crown 
of  a bell,  as  the  latter  are  complicated  and  expensive  to  mould,  and  without  care  are  liable 
to  turn  out  faulty.  The  method  of  attaching  the  bell  to  the  stock  is  rendered  much  more 
simple  by  using  one  main  bolt,  instead  of  six  to  ten  links,  with  their  necessary  nuts,  clamps, 
and  cross-bars;  one  large  bolt  is  also  more  secure  than  a number  of  small  ones,  which,  iu 
all  probability,  will  not  all  be  screwed  up  equally  tight,  and  consequently  there  will  be  a 
greater  strain  on  some  than  on  others.  The  stock  of  a bell,  which  is  generally  more  or  less 
cranked,  has  to  stand  considerable  strains  and  counter  strains,  and  when  made  of  timber, 
the  bell  and  wheel  are  attached  to  it  by  iron  bolts  and  fastenings.  To  insure  sufficient 
strength,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  a tough  and  hard  wood  should  be  used.  Elm  pos- 
sessing these  qualities  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other  available  wood  in  this  country,  is 
that  most  approved  of  for  the  purpose.  But  elm  is  one  of  the  worst  woods  for  swelling, 
shrinking,  and  warping,  when  exposed  to  variation  of  temperature  and  moisture  ; the  con*e- 
quence  is  that,  as  the  summer  advances,  all  bolts  and  iron  fastenings  connected  with  the 
moving  gear  of  a peal  of  bells  get  loose  and  require  tightening  up.  The  gudgeons  also 
being  let  into  the  stock,  and  bolted  to  it,  are  consequently  thrown  out  of  truth,  and  this 
cannot  be  permanently  rectified  in  a wooden  stock.  The  Reverend  W.  C.  Lukis,f  in  his 
paper  on  bells  read  before  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society,  on  the  13th  September,  1854, 
very  justly  observed,  “ Bells  require  very  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  ring- 
ing order;  when  you  consider  their  enormous  weight,  the  different  parts  of  their  harness, 
the  iron  and  wood  of  which  it  is  composed,  bolted  and  screwed  together,  the  frame-work  on 
which  they  hang,  and  which  in  revolving  they  violently  shake  and  vibrate,  and  then  reflect 
that  the  iron  and  the  wood  are  both  exposed  to  continual  changes  of  atmosphere,  when  one 
of  those  materials  expands  the  other  contracts,  and  that  then  the  bells  cannot  oscillate  so 
easily,  you  will  form  some  idea  of  the  care  and  attention  they  require  to  keep  them  in 
ringing  order.”  But  all  the  defects  which  thus  attend  the  use  of  wooden  stocks  are  com- 
pletely and  effectually  remedied  in  properly  constructed  iron  ones,  because  the  latter  have 
much  greater  rigidity,  and  are  not  liable  to  warp.  The  variations  caused  iu  them  by  the 
extreme  temperatures  of  winter  and  summer  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  expansion  and 
contraction  is  always  of  a regular  nature,  so  that  neither  the  gudgeons  nor  any  other  parts 
are  ever  thrown  out  of  truth.  Cast-iron  stocks  have  the  further  advantage  of  rendering  the 
gudgeons  capable  of  being  simply  and  firmly  fixed,  and  accurately  turned  ; and  as  their 
lateral  surface  is  about  four-teuths  of  that  presented  by  wooden  ones,  they  consequently 
offer  a proportionately  less  resistance  to  the  air  when  the  bells  are  being  rung.  A peal  of 
bells  would  also  be  rendered  fire-proof  by  the  further  addition  of  iron  framing. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  the  clappers  of  bells, 
by  constantly  striking  the  same  parts  of  the  sound-bow,  wear  two  indentations,  which  may 
be  found  even  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  in  hells  that  have  not  been  cast  more  than 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  These  indentations  must  necessarily  weaken  a bell  considerably 
in  the  very  part  that  has  to  sustain  the  blows  of  the  clapper.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  ex- 
amining large  bells  to  find  that  it  has  been  thought  prudent  or  necessary  to  quarter  them, 
that  is,  to  turn  them  horizontally  one  quarter  round,  in  order  that  their  clappers  may  strike 
fresh  parts  of  the  sound-bows  at  right  angles  to  those  they  previously  struck.  This  altera- 
tion is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expense,  for  the  following  reasons  : — First.  The 
cannons  are  cast  to  suit  properly  only  one  way  of  fixing  the  bell  to  the  stock,  so  that  when 


» See  also  printed  Specification  of  the  Patent  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Baker,  25,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
(No.  841,  1854). 
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the  belt  is  turned  one  quarter  round,  it  is  not  so  convenient  to  attach  the  links  and  fasten- 
ings, and  the  recess  in  the  stock  has  to  be  refitted  to  the  cannons.  Secondly.  The  iron 
links  and  fastenings  require  alteration.  Thirdly.  The  iron  staple  from  which  the  clapper 
is  suspended  being  cast  in  the  crown  of  the  bell,  is  consequently  moved  round  with  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  found  necessary  to  bolt  an  extra  piece  to  it  so  as  to  form  a new  joint  for  the 
clapper,  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  After  all  this  trouble,  quartering  is  at  the  best  an 
incomplete  remedy,  because  it  presents  a fresh  part  of  the  sound  bow  to  be  also  beaten  into 
holes  by  the  clapper.  But  when  a bell  is  hung  upon  one  central  bolt  which  forms  a fixed 
axis  upon  which  it  may  be  moved  round,  quartering  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  by  turning 
the  screw  provided  for  the  purpose,  one  man  can  at  any  time,  with  great  ease,  present  any 
part  of  the  sound-bow  to  the  action  of  the  clapper.  Thus  by  proper  attention  the  clapper, 
instead  of  producing  two  deep  indentations  and  ultimately  cracking  the  bell,  may  be  made 
to  wear  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sound-bow  equally  throughout,  and  thereby  main- 
tain an  equality  of  thickness  in  the  most  important  sounding  part  of  the  bell. 

A properly  cast  bell  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  exceedingly  durable,  because 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  sound-bow  must  be  deeply  worn  by  the  clapper  before  the 
bell  would  be  seriously  weakened  and  rendered  iucapable  of  sustaining  the  blows  of  the 
clapper  without  injury. 

Bells  continue  to  be  public  favourites ; they  are  chimed  to  call  us  to  church,  and  are 
Tung  on  joyous  occasions  ; new  peals  of  bells  are  being  constantly  cast,  and  old  peals  recast 
with  additional  bells.  The  bell  is  also  to  be  found  at  the  dreary  and  secluded  lighthouse 
station,  where  it  is  rung  or  tolled  in  foggy  weather  when  the  lights  are  no  longer  visible. 
A bell  so  placed  and  used  is  a powerful  agent  in  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

While  the  value  of  bells  is  thus  universally  acknowledged,  I hope  that  my  invention,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  their  use,  and  increase  their  durability,  will  receive  a favour- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  Baker  exhibited  two  beautifully  made  models  of  bells,  one  model  showing  the  old 
method,  and  the  other  his  own  improvements. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hussey,  Fellow,  invited  remarks  from  any  gentleman  who  might 
have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  bells. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  visitor,  said  that  he  had  been  a bell-ringer  for  many  years,  like 
a very  famous  member  of  his  profession,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
modern  bell-founders  knew  less  of  their  art  than  the  old  ones.  He  had  been  consulted  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  with  reference  to  the  bells  for  the  great  Westminster  clock,  which  had 
been  made  from  his  designs ; and  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  bells  cast  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  himself  and  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  from  whom  he  hoped  they  would  hear  something  to-night ; but  the  Board  had  now 
declined  any  further  assistance  from  them,  because  they  refused  to  have  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  associated  with  them,  knowing  that  his  interference  could  not  possibly 
be  of  any  use,  and  might  at  any  moment  become  obstructive.  He  had  long  been  struck 
with  the  want  of  uniformity,  both  in  the  hardness  and  the  shape  of  bells,  even  in  the  same 
peal.  He  was  satisfied  that  bells,  especially  large  ones,  were  generally  made  too  thin  in 
the  sound-bow,  and  always  too  thick  in  the  waist,  for  getting  the  best  sound  out  of  a given 
quantity  of  metal.  Those  of  which  the  height  was  much  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  dia- 
meter were  always  bad.  Many  of  the  Italian  bells  were  of  a long  form,  and  he  understood 
that  they  were  almost  invariably  bad. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Baker's  patent  improvements  in  hanging,  he  saw  no  reason  why  a 
cast-iron  frame  should  not  bo  successful,  if  properly  made.  Bell  frames  were  usually  made 
on  the  most  absurd  principle,  of  what  the  bellfounders'  carpenters  call  balancing  the 
swings,  which  they  fancied  was  to  be  done  by  making  some  of  the  bells  swing  at  right 
angles  to  the  others.  He  could  not  at  all  approve  of  Mr.  Baker’s  plan  of  hanging  a large 
bell  by  a single  bolt,  and  would  be  sorry  to  stand  under  such  a bell  to  ring  it,  as  the  strain 
was  then  six  times  what  it  was  when  stationary ; even  if  the  bolt  itself  stood,  he  thought  it 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  tear  the  crown  out.  The  object  of  presenting  a new  part  of  the  bell 
to  the  clapper  might  be  obtained  much  better  by  casting  the  bell  with  a broad  and  low 
neck  with  a fianch  all  round  it,  instead  of  cannons,  to  which  as  many  bolts  as  thought  fit 
might  be  attached,  going  through  the  stock,  and  the  clapper  might  be  hung  from  a bolt 
through  the  crown  and  stock,  fitting  with  a square  into  the  latter,  like  Mr.  Baker’s  plan  in 
that  respect.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  that  the  sliders  very  commonly  occasion  unneces- 
sary friction  in  ringing.  But  he  had  himself  altered  the  sliders  of  a peal  of  bells  which  he 
used  to  ring  above  twenty  years  ago,  by  making  them  run  in  circular  grooves  struck  from 
the  gudgeons  of  the  bell,  and  this  produced  the  same  effect  as  Mr.  Baker’s  more  compli- 
cated plan  j and  if  a slider  was  broken,  it  only  used  to  cost  sixpence  to  put  in  a new  one,  as 
they  need  only  be  sticks,  and  not  pieces  of  carpentry,  when  made  to  run  lightly. 
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Mr.  Baker  defended  his  proposed  method  of  hanging  bells  by  observing  that  the  central 
bolt  might  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  any  strain  thrown  on  it.  After  a long  spell  of 
ringing,  a ringer  would  be  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  his  proposed  method. 

Mr.  Ashpitel,  Fellow,  had  paid  much  attention  to  bells  on  the  Continent.  At  Rome  he 
had  observed  that  the  clapper  was  so  hung  as  to  have  some  play  round  the  sound-bow,  and 
not  to  strike  always  on  the  same  point.  Mr.  Ashpitel's  practice  in  hanging  bells  was, 
to  fix  strong  stone  corbels  in  the  walls  of  the  tower ; on  these  corbels  he  placed  the  maiu 
girders  quite  free  of  the  wall,  with  a space  of  1 inch  or  more  allowance  for  play,  on  them 
the  floor,  and  on  the  floor  the  bell  frame  or  cage,  but  not  fixed  to  it,  so  that  each  of  these 
parts  might  move  independently  of  the  others. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  visitor,  believed  that  all  bells  must,  from  their  crystalline  nature, 
sooner  or  later  become  cracked,  even  though  they  might  last  500  years  before  the  failure 
took  place.  He  would  submit  as  an  interesting  problem — find  the  best  shape  to  produce, 
from  a given  quantity  of  material,  the  best  sound  without  liability  to  fracture.  He  would 
advocate  striking  the  bell  quietly  in  preference  to  swinging  it  to  produce  tone. 

The  Rev.  Win.  Taylor,  visitor,  could  not  agree  as  to  striking  bells  quietly,  for  they 
always  sound  better  when  swinging  than  when  struck  without  moving.  In  the  composition 
of  the  metal,  great  care  was  required  that  it  should  not  be  overheated,  as,  in  that  case,  the 
tin  would  be  driven  off.  He  had  seen  many  of  the  large  bells  on  the  continent.  That  at 
Erfurth  weighed  15  tons,  and  required  twenty-eight  men  to  ring  it;  who,  by  means  of  two 
wheels  and  cables,  were  enabled  fairly  to  set  it.  The  bell  at  York  Minster  weighed  only 
10  tons  ;*  but  thirty-four  men  had  in  vain  tried  to  set  it.  At  Erfurth  the  stock  was  quite 
straight  on  the  underside.  At  York,  as  in  England  generally  in  large  bells,  the  crown  of 
the  bell  was  let  into  the  stock ; this  might  have  some  influence  in  causing  the  difficulty  of 
raising  it. 

Mr.  Denison  showed  that  the  effect  of  sinking  a bell  into  the  stock  not  only  weakened 
the  stock,  but  made  the  clapper  rise  false ; that  is,  on  the  down-side  instead  of  the  up-side 
of  the  bell.  He  had  no  doubt,  with  Mr.  Taylor,  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  raising  the  York  bell,  and  believed  that  mode  of  hanging  to  be  wrong. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  H.S.F.C.,  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his 
paper,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  favoured  the  meeting  with  their  views  on  this 
subject.  ( To  be  continued.) 
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One  thing  we  may  willingly  and  at  once 
concede,  viz.,  that  “ the  internal  mode  of  ad- 
measurement of  tonnage  does  not  pre-emi- 
nently, above  all  other  systems  of  measure- 
ment, afford  elementary  data  of  any  use 
towards  determining  the  relative  locomotive 
merits  of  ships.”  What  then  ? It  has  never 
been  sought  by  legislation  to  afford  such 
data.  The  genius  of  the  government  in  this 
country  has  always  been,  not  to  interfere 
more  than  necessary  with  private  enterprise: 
its  functions  have  been  limited  to  removing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  vigorous  and 
healthful  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  We  think  that  progress  in 
mercantile  naval  architecture,  and  in  the 
production  of  ships  of  improved  locomotive 
merits,  may  well  be  left  to  that  spirit  of 
energy  and  competition  which  has  hitherto 


been  the  source  of  all  the  improvements  in 
these  sciences.  Mr.  Atherton  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  when  a clipper  is  turned  off 
the  stocks  of  any  of  our  shipbuilding  firms, 
the  most  important  data  on  whioh  its  pro- 
perties are  based,  are  no  secret  to  the  rest  of 
the  craft.  It  requires  no  Act  of  Parliament 
to  put  those  interested  in  the  knowledge  in 
possession  of  all  the  information  they  re- 
quire; while  it  is  certain  that  a compulsory 
publication  of  such  facts  would  be  resented 
as  un-English,  tyrannical,  and  inquisitorial 
in  the  highest  degree. 

The  British  Government  has  never  been 
a very  successful  patron  or  cultivator  of 
science;  and  no  branch  of  science  has  been 
less  beholden  to  it  for  its  development  and 
progress  than  naval  architecture.  The  pre- 
sent type  of  build  prevalent  among  ships  of 


* Mr.  Baker,  under  date  March  17,  1855,  forwarded  the  following  communication  : — "The  great  bell  at 
York  is  furnished  with  two  wheels,  and  two  ropes  to  each  wheel ; it  weight  10  tons  15  cwt.,  and  is  con- 
siderably the  largest  bell  in  this  country,  being  7 cwt.  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London.” 

Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel,  also  wrote  that  “ the  great  bell  at  York  Minster  was  completely  raised 
and  fairly  rung  by  sixteen  men,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1815.  There  were  four  ropes,  and  four  men  to 
each  rope." 
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war  has  been  forced  upon  the  Admiralty 
authorities,  in  spite  of  deep-rooted  prejudices 
ill  favour  of  Chapman's  forms  and  bluff 
bows,  by  the  stern  realities  presented  by 
the  mercantile  navy.  And  we  all  know  that 
for  many  years,  commencing  about  the  year 
1833,  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  pseudo- 
science in  the  Royal  Ship-building  Depart- 
ment entailed  unheard-of  expense  on  the 
country,  and  inflicted  injuries  on  the  Royal 
Marine  from  whieh  it  has  barely  yet  reco- 
vered. The  less  government  interferes  by 
positive  enactments  with  reference  to  the 
forms,  &c.,  of  our  ships,  the  better.  Its 
business  is  to  make  fair  enactments  for 
levying  the  necessary  dues,  and  to  see  that 
the  shipowner  and  shipbuilder  have  fair 
play.  Vie  have  no  wish  to  see  it  step  one 
inch  beyond  that  well-defined  limit  to  its 
sphere. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
special  objections  Mr.  Atherton  raises  to 
the  present  method  of  measurement,  and 
the  Bystem  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  it. 
He  rightly  informs  us  that  “ the  well-known 
system  of  approximate  admeasurement  by 
ordinates,”  called  “ Stirling’s  rule,”  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  rule.  He  is  here  parti- 
cularly eloquent  on  the  “ repulsive  and 
impracticable  character  of  long  dogmatic 
rules  for  the  working  out  of  calculations  of 
which  the  rationale  is  not  understood  by  the 
generality  of  those  concerned  or  employed 
to  do  the  work.”  He  afterwards  stigmatises 
it  as  the  “ solution  of  the  mathematical 
problem  for  the  reduction  oj  parallelopipedons 
by  rectangular  co-ordinates,”  and  he  says, 
that,  if  called  by  this  name,  it  would  not  be 
listened  to  for  one  moment.  What,  then, 
does  he  propose  to  substitute  for  this 
method,  which  he  cannot  deny  does  accu- 
rately measure  what  is  sought  to  be  known! 
He  divides  the  ship  into  three  parts ; first, 
up  to  the  light  draught ; second,  between 
the  light  and  deep  draughts  (the  latter  a 
legally  fixed  point)  | and  third,  between  the 
latter  point  and  the  main  deck.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  ship  are  taken  at  each  of 
these  points,  and  the  corresponding  depths. 
He  multiplies  these  three  dimensions  together 
for  each  of  these  portions,  and  multiplies  the 
result  for  each  portion  by  a factor  depend- 
ing upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  fulness 
of  the  lines  of  the  vessels.  A similar  plan 
he  proposes  for  the  internal  roomage.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Atherton  solves  the  problem 
for  the  reduction  of  parallelopipedons ; not 
mathematically,  we  readily  admit,  nor  by 
the  method  of  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is, 
that  he  wants  to  substitute  an  inaccurate  for 
an  accurate  measurement;  and  we  may  remark 
that  were  it  needful  to  take  external  mea- 
surement, the  present  authorised  rule  would 


be  equally  efficient  for  determining  it  as  it 
is  now  for  ascertaining  the  internal  measure- 
ment. Mr.  Atherton's  factor  is  purely  em- 
pirical, and  only  intended  to  give  a result 
correct  within  a certain  per  centage.  This 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  And  then  who  is 
to  judge  of  the  relative  degree  of  fulness  of 
the  vessel  and  of  the  proper  factor  to  be 
employed  ? Who  cannot  see  the  evils  which 
this  uncertainty  must  produce — the  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  the 
suspicion,  to  say  the  least,  which  may  some- 
times attach  to  the  officer  charged  with  this 
duty  of  being  influenced  by  corrupt  motives 
in  his  decision  ? 

Besides,  who  can  deny  that  such  a system 
of  empirical  factors  must  either  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  probable  changes 
in  the  forms  of  ships,  or  it  must  produce 
that  very  evil  which  has  been  formerly  so 
much  felt,  and  which  it  has  been  one  great 
object  of  the  Government  to  remedy,  vi*., 
giving  a premium  to  one  or  two  particular 
types  of  build.  And,  after  all,  any  one  ex- 
perienced in  these  matters  would  guess  the 
ship’s  displacement  quite  as  accurately  as 
Mr.  Atherton’s  rule  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Atherton  makes  it  a merit  of  his  pro- 
position that  “ it  does  not  embrace  the  ob- 
jectionable and  inquisitorial  system  of  taking 
off  the  builder's  lines  of  a ship,  as  is  done  in 
the  admeasurements  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Law  of  1854.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  merit  of  Mr.  Atherton's  propo- 
sitions is,  that  they  are  intended  to  meet  a 
scientific  want.  A comparison  of  the  “ re- 
lative locomotive  merits  of  ships"  is  the 
one  thing  for  which  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  deep  displacement  is  needful,  and 
which  the  measurement  of  the  internal 
roomage  will  not  suffice  to  give.  Every 
scientific  man  knows  that,  with  the  most 
accurate  data  in  any  given  case  attainable, 
the  margin  for  tbe  creeping  in  of  error  is 
quite  wide  enough  ; consequently,  those  who 
are  most  versed  in  the  conduct  of  scientific 
inquiries,  think  no  pains  and  labour  ill 
bestowed  that  will  render  their  data  as 
accurate  as  they  can  be  made.  But  Mr. 
Atherton  makes  it  a merit  in  his  proposed 
scientific  data  that  they  ate  to  be  inaccu. 
rate!  Valuable,  indeed,  would  be  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  obtained  by  such  notable 
means  1 

Mr.  Atherton  slightly  notices  a “ system 
of  measurement  by  means  of  a curve  of 
vertical  sections,  which  system  is  understood 
to  have  been  originally  suggested  and  prac- 
tically applied  in  the  year  1829,  by  Mr. 
James  Peake,  a shipwright  officer  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service,  and  is  certainly  a system 
readily  applied,  and  capable  oj  giving  even 
more  correct  results  than  are  obtained  by 
Stirling’s  rule.”  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
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Mr.  Peake’s  mode  of  calculation  possesses 
either  of  these  last-named  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Stirling's  rule.  And 
the  curve  of  sections — which  is,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Peake — 
is  no  more  than  the  representation  by  means 
of  a curve  of  the  well-known  method  of  in- 
terpolation. We  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Peake’s  little  work,  professing 
to  give  the  science  of  naval  architecture, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  limited  to  calcula- 
tions, published  in  Weale’s  series;  and  the 
chief  difference  between  his  and  the  usual 
method  is,  that  he  divides  his  areas  into 
triangles.  Mow  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  to  apply  intelligently  and  with 
precision  the  rules  for  the  solution  of  tri- 
angles, implies  the  possession  of  a higher 
amount  of  mathematical  acquirements  than 
to  apply  Stirling’s  method  “ for  the  reduc- 
tion of  parallelopipedons  by  rectangular 
co-ordinates." 

It  is  a very  easy  thing  to  give  a ridiculous 
name  to  anything,  however  useful,  and  so  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute  ; but  we  will  go  bail 
that  no  one  ever  ventured  before  to  give  to 
Stirling's  rule  the  appellation  of”  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mathematical  problem  for  the 
reductio n of  parallelopipedons  by  rectangular 
co  ordinates."  And,  what  is  more,  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  one  would  have  under- 
stood what  was  meant  by  this  designation 
had  it  been  used.  Mr.  Atherton  may  have 
a clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  parallelopipedons — we  confess  not  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  mystery. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  is  required  ? Surely 
to  obtain  the  closest  available  approximation 
to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel.  And 
if  by  measuring  breadths  at  certain  definite 
intervals,  we  can  readily  attain  this  object, 
it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  more  simple 
could  be  desired. 

We  remember  in  the  course  of  our  life  to 
have  fallen  in  with  physicians  who  have 
overlaid  the  descriptions  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary maladies  by  such  awful  terms  of  art  as 
to  completely  mystify  the  unhappy  patient. 
In  the  same  style  Mr.  Atherton  describes  a 
most  intelligible  rule  as  "the  solution” 
(which  it  is  not)  “ of  the  mathematical  prob- 
lem for  the  reduction  of  parallelopipedons 
by  rectangular  co-ordinates.” 
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The  uninitiated  among  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  is  nothing  but  an  euphonious  or 
cacophonous  (which  you  please)  synonyme 
for  this — a rule  for  approximating  to  the 
oubical  contents  of  a vessel  by  breadths 
measured  at  regular  intervals.  Now,  as 
regards  the  intelligent  application  of  this 
rule,  we  may  observe  that  hundreds  of 
workmen,  acquainted  only  with  arithmetic, 
apply  intelligently  and  correctly  the  rules 
for  extractiou  of  square  and  cube  roots  of 
numbers,  tAe  rationale  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  comprehend  without  some 
knowledge  of  algebra. 

And  further,  to  any  one  who  can  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  area  of  a parallelo- 
gram is  the  product  of  one  of  its  sides,  and 
the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it  from  one 
of  the  opposite  angles,  and  that  the  area  of 
a triangle  is  one-half  such  product,  we 
would  undertake  to  make  the  rationale  of 
the  rule  authorised  by  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  clear  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
rule  itself  is  so  simple,  and  so  readily  ap- 
plied, that  we  are  informed  that  the  tonnage 
of  no  less  than  1100  vessels  was  recalcu- 
lated during  last  year  on  this  law,  by  the 
ordinary  officers,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned ! We 
are  really  tempted  to  give  a brief  outline  of 
this — in  Mr.  Atherton’s  judgment — com- 
plicated method  of  proceeding: 

Suppose  the  whole  vessel  divided  into  an 
even  number  of  portions  by  an  odd  number 
of  sections  at  regular  equal  distances.  And 
again,  suppose  each  of  the  sections  divided 
into  an  equal  number  of  portions  by  an  odd 
number  of  breadths , also  at  regular  equal 
intervals  (not  necessarily  the  same  for  each 
section).  To  obtain  the  area  of  one  of  the 
sections,  we  have  only  to  add  together  the 
first  and  last  breadths,  four  times  the  sum 
of  the  even  breadths,  and  twice  the  sum  of 
odd  breadths,  exclusive  of  the  first  and  last, 
and  multiply  the  number  so  obtained  by 
one-third  of  the  common  interval.  To  ob- 
tain the  cubical  contents,  consider  each  of 
the  areas  so  obtained  as  the  breadth  to  a 
new  curve,  and  proceed  exactly  as  before. 

Suppose  the  first  section  A4  to  have  seven 
breadths,  alt  o2,  a#,. . . .a7,  and  m to  be  the 
common  interval  between  them  : then 


Ai=  | fli+aT+*(aa+a4+°«)+2  («3+a«)  | 

and  so  on  for  A2,  Aa,..  . .At,  the  other  sections,  supposing  there  are  seven : and  if  S be 
the  cubical  contents  required,  and  n the  interval  between  each  pair, 

S=  | A^Aj+4  (A8+A4+A,)+2(A,+A,)  | -1. 

We  cannot  really  understand  thia  rule  being  considered  as  complicated.  W«  are 
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almost  ashamed  to  enlarge  upon  these  well- 
known  topics ; but  we  think  justice  to  the 
impugned  rules  requires  this  notice.* 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  consider  that 
Mr.  Atherton's  case  against  the  New  Law 
of  Tonnage  has  signally  failed.  He  looks 
to  it  to  perform  an  office  which  it  was  never 
intended  to  perform,  and  which  it  could  not 
conveniently  be  made  to  perform,  viz.,  to 
act  as  a guarantee  for  the  safety  of  vessels 
against  shipwreck.  He  seeks  to  substitute 
for  an  easily  applied  correct  approximation, 
a very  clumsy  empirical  formull,  which  is 
but  a small  improvement  on  the  old  builder’s 
measurement.  He  founds  his  whole  system 
on  the  old  rock  on  which  so  many  former 
attempts  to  measure  tonnage  have  split, 
viz.,  the  accurate  determination  of  the  load 
water-line;  and  after  all  this  accuracy  in 
one  element,  he  makes  his  final  result  value- 
less by  excessive  inaccuracy  in  other  ele- 
ments; to  use  his  own  metaphor,  he  strains 
at  a gnat  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  deep 
draught,  on  which  builders  cannot  be  made 
to  agree,  and  swallows  a camel  in  multiply- 
ing his  results  by  an  empirical  factor,  leav- 
ing the  particular  factor  to  be  employed  so 
uncertain  as  to  depend  upon  some  officer 
or  another’s  judgment  of  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  fineness  of  the  lines  of  the 
ship ; and,  to  conclude  all,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
the  weakness  of  his  case,  be  calls  the  autho- 
rized rule  hard  names  to  raise  an  unfair 
prejudice  against  it. 

For  scientific  purposes,  doubtless  a know- 
ledge of  the  real  displacement  of  vessels, 
and  of  the  horse  power  employed  at  certain 
rates  of  steaming,  would  be  very  valuable. 
To  obtain  this  knowledge,  however,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  we  believe,  at  present  at  all 
events,  impracticable — more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  naval  archi- 
tecture— sanctioning  a principle  of  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  Government  in 
private  enterprise,  which  must  tend  to  injure 
the  free  character  of  that  enterprise,  on 
which  it  depends  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous 
existence — and  introducing  into  this  country 
vexatious  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 
which  are  most  unsuited  to  its  genius,  and 
which  we  most  heartily  pray  may  never  be 
sanctioned. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  Government  are 
fairly  chargeable  with  the  blame  of  having 
left  the  security  of  life  unprovided  for  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854.  Per- 
sons having  a direct  personal  interest  in 
shipping  have,  on  the  contrary,  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  great  hardships  and  severe 
mulcts  to  which  many  of  its  provisions 

• In  our  next  Number  we  propose  to  publish  a 
note  explanatory  of  the  mode  of  tonnage  admea- 
surement, in  order  that  the  whole  subject  may  be 
placed  fully  before  our  readers. 


subject  them  in  cases  of  loss  and  in- 
jury in  which  no  blame  is  imputable  to 
the  owner.  For  our  part,  we  think  a peru- 
sal of  those  parts  of  the  Act  which  bear 
on  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  will  show  that 
Government  has  involved  the  owner  in  such 
responsibilities  in  case  of  accidents,  that  it 
is  his  most  direct  interest  to  provide  most 
anxiously  and  carefully  against  their  occur- 
rence. Mr.  Atherton  has  made  himself 
merry  with  several  of  the  penalties  which  he 
considers  quite  inadequate.  And  he  com- 
ments in  terms  of  no  small  severity  on  the 
ninth  part  of  the  Act,  which  contains  clauses 
for  the  limitation  of  the  shipowner's  liability 
— a thing,  he  says,  before  unheard  of. 

Now,  on  referring  to  these  clauses,  we 
find  that  such  limitation  of  liability  refers 
solely  to  those  cases  in  which  the  loss  or 
damage  to  be  made  good  shall  happen  without 
the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owner.  But 
in  cases  where  the  loss  or  damage  can  be 
fairly  laid  to  the  door  of  the  owner,  then  is 
there  no  such  limitation  of  liability,  but  the 
assessment  of  the  damages  is  left  to  a jury. 

If,  however,  these  provisions  are  still  in- 
sufficient (the  shipping  interests  exclaim 
against  their  hardship  and  injustice),  then 
add  to  them  whatever  may  serve  to  insure  a 
due  amount  of  caution  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  owner.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  so 
illogical  as  to  charge  to  the  very  innocent 
clauses  for  tonnage  registration — enacted 
with  the  sole  view  of  levying  tolls  fairly — 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  culpable 
negligence  with  respect  to  human  life  which 
would  be  chargeable  (if  at  all)  on  quite  a 
different  set  of  provisions  in  the  Act. 

Lastly,  one  word  as  to  the  value  of  the 
scientific  objects  Mr.  Atherton  wishes  to 
secure.  No  one  can  appreciate  these  more 
highly  than  we  do.  We  believe  that  much 
good  would  result  from  the  free  interchange 
amongst  shipbuilders  of  the  data  upon  which 
they  must  be  founded.  But  then  this  inter- 
change, to  do  any  good,  must  be  voluntary, 
not  enforced  ; and  we  must  trust  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  scientific  knowledge  amongst  this 
class,  and  to  a love-— let  us  hope  a growing 
love — for  science  itself  among  them,  for  the 
attainment  of  this  most  desirable  end.  One 
of  the  worst  ways  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  shipping  interests  to  science,  and  to 
enlist  their  sympathies  on  her  side,  is  to 
make  an  onslaught,  tooth  and  nail,  with  or 
without  reason,  on  what  they  hold,  and  justly 
hold,  in  respect,  and  involve  them  all  in  one 
general  charge  of  doggedly  pursuing  their 
own  ill-gotten  gains  against  the  general 
good  of  society  at  large.  As  real  and  sin- 
cere lovers  of  science,  and,  we  believe,  in  her 
best  interests,  we  beg  most  emphatically  to 
separate  her  cause  from  the  too- zealous 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Atherton. 
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A serious  and  fatal  explosion  of  a boiler 
took  place  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmonth 
on  the  5th  instant.  The  boiler,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravings,  was  cylin- 
drical, with  hemispherical  ends.  It  was  24 
feet  long,  4 feet  6 inches  diameter,  and 
composed  of  Low  Moor  or  other  Yorkshire 
plates  i^ths  of  an  inch  thick,  without  any 
flues  or  lubes  through  it,  and  had  been  in 


use  for  about  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
explosion  a second  similar  boiler  was  in 
oper.il  with  it  for  the  supply  of  the  steam 
hammers.  Large  steam  receivers  were  fitted 
to  the  boilers,  so  as  to  render  the  supply  of 
steam  as  equable  as  possible.  Each  boiler 
was  fitted  with  one  safety  valve  4$  inches 
diameter,  and  one  of  4 inches  diameter — 
making  four  safety  valves  in  operation  ; they 


were  loaded  to  60  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square 
inch.  The  boilers  were  supplied  with  water 
by  two  steam  pumps,  working  separately, 
each  supplying  its  own  boiler.  They  were 
fitted  with  the  common  glass  water  gauge, 
water-gauge  cocks,  and  a float-gauge,  and 
with  common  mercurial  steam  gauges,  and 
two  patent  steam  gauges.  The  fire  was 
under  the  boiler,  and  the  flue  passed  round 
it,  and  then  dipped  into  an  underground 
flue,  A.  The  appearance  of  the  plates  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  gave 


way,  prove  that  the  boiler  must  have  been 
allowed  to  get  short  of  water,  and  become 
red  hot,  though  the  fireman  in  attendance 
Btated  that  he  opened  his  water-gauge  cocks 
about  an  hour  before  the  accident,  and  that 
he  saw  water  in  the  glass  a few  minutes 
before  it.  He  must,  however,  have  been 
deceived.  The  blow-ofF  cock  and  pipe  were 
quite  sound,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  water  had 
escaped  by  that  means.  A longitudinal 
rent  of  about  5 feet  long  took  place  in  the 


middle  of  the  plate  directly  over  the  fire, 
and  this'part  of  the  boiler  opened  up  and 
spread  out,  tearing  up  the  plates  round  the 
circle  of  the  boiler,  both  before  and  behind 
it,  and  thus  separating  itself  from  the  front 
and  hinder  parts.  All  the  parts  were  thrown 
to  a considerable  distance  ; but  there  seems 


to  be  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  this  case, 
that  there  was  any  sudden  generation  of  any 
undue  quantity  of  steam  so  as  to  increase 
the  pressure,  nor  of  any  explosive  gases. 
One  of  the  steam  hammers  was  at  work  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  there  had  been 
no  cessation  of  work. 
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FAIRBAIRN’S  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I observe  in  your  last  publication 
a drawing  and  description  of  ru  improved 
pumping  engine,  made  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of 
Manchester,  in  1851, with  sidelevers  working 
on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  all  fixed  low 
on  a platform,  about  the  level  of  the  ground, 
instead  of  the  beam  overhead,  and  conse- 
quent heavy  lever  wall,  and  engine  house. 
The  arrangement  is  not  novel ; we  have 
three  in  this  county,  and  two  in  Fifeshire, 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  cross- 
head is  guided  in  slides,  instead  of  a parallel  i 
motion.  The  first  was  drawn  out  from  my 
specifications,  and  its  making  superintended 
by  Mr.  Sims,  of  Redruth,  at  the  works  of 
Snndys,  Cairne  and  Vivian,  Cornwall,  in 
1843  ; it  had  an  80-inch  cylinder,  and  11 
feet  stroke.  Other  three  with  (iO-inch  cy- 
linders and  9 feet  stroke,  were  designed  by 
me,  and  made  at  the  Leith  Engine  Works; 
one  in  1844,  another  in  1846,  and  the  third 
in  1847.  The  fifthwas  made  by  Messrs.  Haw- 
thorn and  Co.,  of  Leith,  for  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  I think  in  1849.  They  are  all 
at  work,  except  one,  which  is  being  shifted 
to  another  abaft.  The  saving  of  building 
was  considerable,  and  the  stability  of  the 
machine  very  superior  to  the  old  beam 
engine.  But  I have  abandoned  this  form 
since  1851,  for  a much  cheaper  one,  viz., 
the  direct-action  form,  with  a very  long 
stroke,  which  effects  a saving  of  one  half  in 
first  cost  of  engine  aud  buildings. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

D.  Landale. 

Mining  Engineer. 

6,  Forth-street,  Edinburgh, 

April  15,  1S36. 

GARDNER'S  PATENT  SMOKE- 
CONSUMER. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanise’  Magazine. 

Sir, — Letters  have  appeared  in  your  jour- 
nal respecting  the  above,  and  probably  some 
of  your  readers  may  have  thought  that  “ The 
Inventor  of  Gardner’s  Patent  Smoke-con- 
sumer" ought  to  have  been  Mr.  Gardner 
himself,  and  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  was  not,  that  his  invention  is  no  inven- 
tion, and  his  patent  invalid,  as  the  following 
remarks  will  show.  Unwilling  as  I am  to 
intrude  upon  your  valuable  space,  I must, 
in  justice  to  myself,  solicit  attention  to  mv 
own  plans  (often  before  alluded  to  in  your 
journal)  for  the  “Prevention  of  Smoke,” 
and  to  my  patent  for  "The  Improved  Com- 
bustion of  Fuel,”  dated  some  seven  months 
earlier  than  Mr.  Gardner’s,  in  order  to  show 
that  both  those  plans,  and  that  patent,  com- 
prised and  anticipated  all  that  U valuable  in 


Mr.  Gardner’s  arrangements.  I take  the 
following  from  my  specification  : — 

11  A hanging  bridge  is  placed  a little  for- 
ward of  the  hinder  or  ordinary  bridge,  so 
arranged  as  to  cause  the  products  of  com- 
bustion which  rise  up  from  the  fire  in  front 
of  the  bridge,  to  be  directed  downwards  be- 
low the  hanging  bridge,”  and  that  “ the 
products  of  combustion  rising  up  in  the 
space  between  the  two  bridges  will  be  sup- 
plied with  numerous  streams  of  air."  And 
in  my  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the 
“ Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,"  some  five 
months  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
patent,  amongst  other  advantages  for  which 
that  gentleman  now  claims  credit,  I stated, 
as  a chief  value  of  my  invention,  that  " The 
peculiar  position  of  the  inverted  bridge 
compels  the  flame  and  gases  to  impinge 
upon  the  incandescent  coke  or  carbon  lying 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  fire-bars,  whilst 
the  gases,  as  they  leave  the  fuel  in  distilla- 
tion, are  entirely  surrounded  by  small  jets 
of  atmospheric  air.”  We  may  now  investi- 
gate Mr.  Gardner’s  claim.  I copy  from  his 
own  provisional  and  complete  specifications. 
He  says,  “ The  said  invention  consists  in 
certain  arrangements  of  diaphragms”  (sim- 
ply bridges)  “ in  the  furnace,  so  disposed  as 
to  cause  the  products  given  off  from  fuel  to 
pass  through  or  in  contact  with  the  heated 
material  ou  the  fire-grate,  and  to  cause  the 
so  heated  material  and  products  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  sufficient  supplies 
of  air  to  produce  combination  therewith,  and 
render  their  combustion  perfect.”  And  he 
concludes  his  complete  specification  by  say- 
ing. “ I do  not  limit  myself  to  the  precise 
detail  herein  specified,  preserving  to  myself 
the  exclusive  right  of  using  any  other  me- 
thods substantially  the  same  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  those  I have  herein  speci- 
fied.” 

Thus  Mr.  Gardner  would  claim  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  using  my  patent;  for  it  is 
evident  that  both  patents  are  “ substantially 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.”  Mr. 
Gardner  has  made  a few  colourable  altera- 
tions in  the  details,  every  one  of  which  is 
productive  of  mischief,  either  to  the  boiler, 
to  the  durability  of  the  apparatus,  or  in 
causing  an  increase  of  labour  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  stoker  ; and  no  one  of  these 
alterations  is  the  slightest  improvement.  I 
could  easily  explain  myself  more  fully,  but 
Mr.  Gardner  is,  on  these  matters,  evidently 
working  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my 
object,  under  present  circumstances,  to  en- 
lighten him. 

In  such  a case  as  this,  ought  not  they  to 
sympathize  who  wish  to  avoid  Chancery, 
and  yet  are  driven  into  it  as  the  only  way  by 
which  to  secure  their  rights  ? And  is  it  not 
an  anomalous  and  reprehensible  condition 
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of  the  law,  that  an  offence  of  this  lcind 
should  be  difficult  of  chastisement  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  obscurity  and  unsorupu- 
iouaneas  of  the  oiTender.  I am.  Sir,  &c., 
W«.  Woodcock. 

12,  Bishopagate-street  Within, 

April  IS,  1856. 


PROSPECTS  OF  STF.AM  CULTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — I shall  ever  be  most  willing  to  fur- 
nish all  the  information  in  my  power  to  any 
reasonable  inquirer.  I cannot,  however, 
regard  the  desire  of  “ Agricola, " in  your 
last  number  (page  348),  to  be  “ wise  above 
that  which  is  written,”  as  either  a modest 
or  reasonable  request 

In  my  announcement  (not  puff)  of  Mr. 
Hart's  recently  patented  improvements  in 
steam  engines  as  applied  to  agriculture,  I 
stated  the  probability  that  these  improve- 
ments might  be  sufficiently  matured  for 
public  exhibition  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  July  next; 
nothing  in  my  communication  could  justify 
the  assumption  of  “ Agricola,”  that  Mr. 
Hart’s  invention  was  complete,  or  ” waiting 
for  trial  1” 

I apprehend  that  few  persons  know  better 
than  “Agricola”  how  many  deficiencies  are 
detected,  and  how  many  alterations  and  im- 
provements are  suggested  during  the  prac- 
tical development  of  eveH  a comparatively 
simple  piece  of  mechanism. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  prise-givings  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  unhappily 
led  to  such  a system  of  espionage  and  inqui- 
sitiveness into  the  proceedings  of  rival  manu- 
facturers, and  have  induced  a competition 
so  excessive  and  unfairly  carried  out,  as  to 
evidence  a lamentably  low  standard  of  ma- 
nufacturing morality. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Baddelet. 

13,  Angel!  terrace,  Islington, 

April  14,  1856. 
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To  the  Editor  <ff  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — When  I said  that  I could  not  un- 
derstand “ C."  in  his  explanation  of  the 
action  of  a locomotive  engine,  I spoke 
truly  ; and  ” C.”  ’a  long  letter  in  your  last 
number  only  convinces  me  that  my  time 
would  have  been  thrown  away  in  making 
any  lengthened  attempt  to  do  so.  In  my 
remarks,  in  accordance  with  your  admoni- 
tion, I will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a fundamental  law  in  mechani- 
cal science,  based  on  experience  and  reason, 
that  when  a motive  poair  is  contained 
within  the  body  itself  which  »*  IQ  be  moved, 
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no  useful  work  can  result  unless  there  is  an 
external  obstacle  on  which  the  force  can  be 
made  to  act.  However  great,  for  instance, 
the  muscular  exertion  by  which  an  arm  is 
thrust  forward  from  the  body,  no  effect 
whatever  is  produced  unless  there  be  some 
object  against  which  it  impinges.  The 
whole  of  the  effect  produced  without  such 
external  obstacle  is  simply  of  the  nature  of 
action  and  an  equal  reaction. 

The  same  is  true  of  a steam  engine.  Take 
the  case  of  a standard  engine.  No  portion 
of  the  pressure  on  the  piston,  or  on  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  has  the  smallest  tendency 
to  more  the  engine,  or  to  produce  a pressure 
(of  any  considerable  extent)  on  the  supports 
in  a lateral  direction,  which  ought  to  be  the 
case  on  “C.  ”’s  hypothesis.  There  is  in- 
deed motion,  but  it  is  of  the  piston,  which, 
not  being  fixed,  is  necessarily  moved  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  upon  it ; the  pressure 
on  the  face  of  the  cylinder  has  simply  the 
effect  of  producing  a tendency  to  separate 
the  cylinder-cover  from  the  rest  of  the  machine, 
which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  strength  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
fallacy  into  which  “ C.”  has  fallen  is  the 
“supposition"  or  “hypothesis'll  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  two  terms)  that  a 
pressure  of  1000  lbs.  can  possibly  be  exerted 
in  a cylinder  without  having  a corresponding 
(I  do  not  say  equal)  resistance  to  overcome. 

Common  every-day  experience  of  loco- 
motive engines  abundantly  proves  this. 
Why  is  it  that  the  same  engine  applied  to 
two  trains,  one  light  and  the  other  heavy, 
drives  the  former  with  far  greater  velocity 
than  the  latter  ? Simply  because  the  resist- 
ance to  motion — that  is,  the  friotion  of  the 
rail — is  far  less  in  the  former  case  than  in 
the  latter,  and  consequently  the  steam  pres- 
sure is  far  less.  If,  therefore,  the  same 
amount  of  steam  is  supplied  in  both  cases, 
the  quantity  of  sieam  admitted  in  each  stroke 
is  far  leas  with  the  lighter  load  than  with  the 
heavier,  and  the  number  of  strokes,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  speed  of  the  lighter  train, 
is  greater  in  the  same  ratio.  Suppose  in  a 
standard  engine  the  connection  between  the 
shaft  and  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  be 
removed,  what  is  the  consequence?  Simply 
that  the  motion  of  the  piston  would  become 
extremely  rapid,  the  pressure  on  it  being 
reduced  to  such  a point  that  it  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
parts  of  the  machine  in  motion. 

According  to  “C.”'s  “hypothesis,”  en- 
gines with  veriical  cylinders  on  board  thif 
ought  to  have  the  effect  of  alternately  raising 
and  depressing  the  ship  according  as  the 
steam  presses  on  the  upper  or  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder.  Horizontal  engines  in  the 
same  manner  ought  to  produce  the  effect  of 
propelling  the  vessel  of  themselves,  without 
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the  intervention  of  a screw  or  other  instru- 
ment of  propulsion.  Common  sense  and 
every  day’s  experience  teach  us  that  such  an 
effect  is  never  produced.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
Can  have  only  the  effect  I have  described 
above — of  tending  to  separate  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  engine. 

Moreover,  when  a train  or  any  other  body 
is  moving  uniformly,  there  can  be  no  unba- 
lanced pressure  to  move  forward  the  body 
such  as  “ C.”  supposes  ; for  then  the  motion 
would  be  accelerated  indefinitely.  It  is  a 
fundamental  law,  which  admits  of  no  contra- 
diction, that  when  a body  is  moving  uni- 
formly in  any  direction,  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  tending  to  move  it  in  one  direction 
must  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  tending  to  move  it  in 
the  other  direction. 

How,  then,  do  we  account  for  the  motion 
of  a train  propelled  by  a locomotive  engine? 
Putting  out  of  the  question  the  short  period 
during  which  the  motion  is  accelerated,  and 
considering  only  the  case  when  the  motion 
has  become  uniform,  the  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  such  as  is  just  sufficient  to  balance 
the  resistance  of  the  rail.  This  friction  or 
resistance  is,  however,  such  as  to  allow  of 
no  sliding ; hence  it  follows  necessarily  that 
the  driving-wheel,  in  turning  round,  must 
carry  the  train  along  with  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  reduce  this  principle  to 
calculation ; and,  in  fact,  all  calculations 
which  are  made  for  the  proportioning  of  the 
horse  power  of  an  engine  to  the  work  it  has 
to  do  in  propelling  a train  at  a given  velo- 
city, are  made  entirely  in  this  manner. 
Thus  if  P be  the  mean  effective  pressure  on 
the  piston,  and  V its  velocity ; F the  resist- 
ance of  the  rails,  and  v the  velocity  at  the 
outside  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  the 
rail,  and  therefure,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
velocity  of  the  train, — we  have  invariably 
this  relation  (neglecting  the  resistance  of 
the  air):  PV=Ft>.  So  long  as  the  horse 
power  exerted  by  the  engine  is  the  same, 
PV  is  invariable;  however,  under  varying 
circumstances,  P and  V may  be  made  to 
vary  severally.  If  therefore  F vary,  v,  or  the 
speed  of  the  train,  will  vary  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  it. 

In  railway  locomotion,  the  friction  or  re- 
sistance of  the  rail  is  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  about  8 lbs.  per  ton  weight.  Suppose 
the  same  engine  exerting,  that  is,  the  same 
horse  power  to  be  successively  applied  to 
t^ive  a train  of  80  and  of  100  tons  weight ; 
and  suppose  in  the  latter  case  the  speed  is 
24  miles  an  hour,  in  the  former  case  it  will 

be,  on  this  “ hypothesis, ”=^  x 24  miles 
80 

=30  miles  an  hour. 


Allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  ex- 
perience: and  thus  “ C.”  ’s  “hypothesis" 
is  condemned,  and  ihe  “hypothesis”  I have 
advanced  is  established. 

I have  very  few  remarks  to  offer  on  other 
points  in  “ C.”  ’s  last  letter.  The  great 
fallacy  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out  is 
the  foundation  of  all  that  he  has  written.  I 
cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  or  two  stray 
remarks.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  “ It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  friction  was  the  same  at  differ- 
ent speeds;’’  as  if  the  contrary  to  this  were 
now  the  received  “hypothesis."  I can  tell 
“ C.”  that  “ clever  men  of  science,”  indeed, 
all  men  of  real  science,  not  only  “held," 
but  still  do  hold  this  view,  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate 
experiments  of  men  whose  names  are  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  honour  by  the 
scientific  world  ; nor  will  they  be  inclined 
to  hold  a different  view  until  “ C.”  or  some 
other  experimenter  has  shown  good  cause 
for  the  change. 

What  “ C.”  means  by  calling  friction  a 
“ forceless  thing,”  that  is,  by  calling  a 
force  which  presents  a resistance  to  motion 
not  only  capable  of  exact  measurement, 
but  which  has  been  exactly  measured,  not 
a force — is  perhaps  analogous  to  the  dis- 
tinction he  sets  up  between  a “ supposi- 
tion " and  a “ hypothesis,”  very  subtle 
and  ingenious,  as  doubt,  but  very  unin- 
telligible too. 

The  “ difference  of  doctors"  on  this  ques- 
tion, is  possibly  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  may  arise  not  from  a real  diversity  of 
views,  but  from  “ C.’s"  failing  to  com- 
prehend what  they  mean,  and  from  an 
effort  on  their  part  (not  always  successful) 
to  explain  scientific  truths  by  the  aid  of 
popular  ideas. 

This  at  least  I can  say,  that  in  no  sound 
work  on  mechanical  philosophy  is  any 
different  “hypothesis”  propounded  than 
that  which  I have  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
the  limits  of  a letter  of  this  kind  will  per- 
mit, to  lay  before  your  readers. 

“ C.”  has  entirely  misunderstood  what  I 
said  about  the  word  fulcrum.  I said  that  a 
was  originally  applied  to  the  case  only  of  it 
fixed  obstacle,  or  support,  and  I deprecated 
the  use  of  it,  as  I still  most  emphatically  do 
deprecate  it,  as  tending  to  create  rather  con- 
fusion than  precision  of  views  in  dealing 
with  such  questions  as  are  now  under  dis- 
cussion. I shall  not  deal  with  “ C,”  's 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  a row-boat 
further  than  to  make  one  remark  on  his 
statement  that  my  disquisition  is  “ unneces- 
sarily complicated  and  quite  insufficient.” 

Now,  be  it  observed,  the  whole  of  this 
discussion  arose  from  two  “ disquisitions," 
one  by  Mr.  Cheverton  apd  the  other  by 
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“ C.,”  on  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  in  a 
locomotive  engine — the  position  of  the  said 
fulcrum  being  supposed  to  affect  most  ma- 
terially the  theory  of  the  engine.  I con- 
cerned myself  to  show  that  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word  fulcrum — where  motion  is 
uniform — it  is  a matter  of  perfect  indiffe- 
rence what  point  in  the  moving  body  be 
taken  for  it ; and  this  I showed  in  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a most  satisfactory  way,  viz., 
by  forming  the  equations  of  moments  about 
several  such  points,  in  a particular  case, 
and  showing  that  they  are  all  equally  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  unnecessary  complica- 
tion in  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject — 
for  I cannot  see  how  I could  otherwise 
make  good  my  position. 

Until  “C.,”  therefore,  can  disprove  what 
I have  advanced — until  he  can  show  that 
any  of  my  equations  are  incorrect  or  in- 
compatible with  each  other — I trust  that 
your  readers  will  estimate  at  its  proper 
value,  his  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  my 
argument  by  an  expedient,  which,  I will 
allow,  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  at  all 
events,  viz.,  putting  it  on  one  side  as  “ ap- 
pearing to  him  unnecessarily  complicated 
and  quite  insufficient” — though  on  what 
grounds  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform 
Us. 

For  reasons  analogous  to  those  1 have 
advanced  in  the  case  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  and  which  your  intelligent  readers 
will  readily  supply  for  themselves,  I,  with 
reason  on  my  side,  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  “ C.”  's  explanation  “ quite 
insufficient.” 

In  conclusion,  I am  glad  to  agree  with 
“ C.”  (which,  unfortunately,  I seldom  find 
myself  able  to  do)  in  his  belief  that,  in 
solving  the  problem  proposed,  we  have  no 
need  of  any  complicated  theory,  but  have 
only  to  take  the  general  laws  of  motion 
and  apply  them  simply  to  the  forces  which 
are  impressed  on  the  machine.  It  is  be- 
cause, in  his  attempts  at  a solution,  he 
adopts  other  laws  than  “ those  common 
laws  of  science  which  all  admit,”  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  ; and  I really  believe 
that  the  impossibility  he  finds  in  “ recon- 
ciling the  common  theory  ” (if,  by  common 
theory,  he  means  that  adopted  generally 
by  men  of  science)  with  facts,  must  arise 
from  his  not  attaching  the  same  ideas  to 
the  " common  theory,”  as  our  recognized 
authorities  do.  At  all  events,  I cannot 
allow  the  explanation  he  gives  the  merit  he 
claims  for  it,  of  either  “ simplicity”  or 
“ sufficiency,”  nor  even  of  its  not  ventur- 
ing beyond  the  “ boundaries  of  the  well- 
proved  laws  of  science.” 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  W. 

London,  April  7, 18SS. 


P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  Mr. 
Cheverton’s  long  letter  in  reply  to  me  has 
come  under  my  notice.  My  answer  will  be 
as  brief  as  I can  make  it.  Mr.  Cheverton 
endeavours  to  set  up  a wonderful  distinc- 
tion between  mathematical  or  theoretical 
and  practical  mechanics.  Considering  that 
mathematicians  take  the  data  supplied  by 
practical  men  for  the  basis  of  operations,  and 
apply  to  these  the  resources  of  their  art,  I 
cannot  imagine  how  mathematical  mecha- 
nics and  practical  mechanics,  so  far  as 
theory  goes,  can  have  this  antagonism  which 
Mr.  Cheverton  and  others  are  so  anxious  to 
detect  The  antagonism  I think  which 
really  does  exist,  and  which  he  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  means,  is  between  persons  who  by 
reason  of  their  acquirements  are  capable 
of  dealing  with  mechanical  problems,  and 
the  class  who  delight*1n  the  appellation  of 
practical  men,  whose  acquirements  in  scien- 
tific knowledge  are  nil,  but  who  think  that 
because  they  are  employed  in  making  en- 
gines, or  in  working  engines,  they  must 
know  all  about  them.  With  these  gentle- 
men it  is  a crime  to  possess  any  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  mathematical  science ; 
and  thus  it  appears,  that  by  my  showing 
some  little  knowledge  of  this  kind,  I am  at 
once  placed  by  Mr.  Cheverton  in  the  cate- 
gory of  mere  thcoriits.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a great  advantage  to  “ practical  men  ” of 
this  class,  to  establish  such  a distinction. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  reason,  can  be 
the  foundations  of  it  ? I know  that  in  this 
country  there  is  a great  tendency  to  make 
the  possession  of  some  accidental  distinc- 
tion, or  some  knowledge  of  a purely  prac- 
tical kind,  such  as  any  skilled  mechanic 
necessarily  picks  up  in  the  exercise  of  his 
calling,  take  the  place  of  real  science,  and 
give  the  fortunate  practical  'man  claims  to 
attention  in  preference  to  the  man  who  really 
does  know  something  about  it. 

For  example,  we  all  know  that  a post- 
captain, whatever  be  his  previous  ignorance, 
comes  into  possession  of  the  most  recon- 
dite knowledge  and  capacity  in  every  matter 
immediately  on  his  promotion.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Excellent  gunnery  ship,  by  virtue 
of  his  appointment,  becomes  the  greatest 
authority  on  gunnery  in  the  country.  Ano- 
ther man  is  justified  in  ridiculing  the  teach- 
ings of  a learned  professor,  who  has  re- 
ceived his  education  in  a university,  because, 
forsooth,  he  has  worked  in  a coal-pit.  and, 
therefore,  as  a workman,  must  know  all 
about  it.  Another  man,  became  he  is  a 
practical  engineer,  and  is  called  on  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  to  build  engines, 
or  walls,  or  docks,  must  sneer  at  the  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  the  mathematician 
who  has  not  been  so  fortunately  circum- 
stanced. 
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And  in  what  sort  of  questions  is  it  that 
they  set  up  as  pre-eminent  authorities?  Is 
it  in  judging  “ practically  ” of  the  state  of 
repair  of  a pair  of  engines,  of  a boiler,  of 
a wall,  or  a road  ? Is  it  in  estimating  the 
number  of  bricks,  or  number  of  tons  of 
iron,  such  and  such  a work  will  consume, 
and  its  probable  cost?  Nothing  of  the 
sort!  It  is  in  purely  theoretical  questions 
that  they  claim  pre-eminence  on  account 
of  their  practical  attainments.  Woe  betide 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  science  if 
it  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
practical  men  1 Mr.  Cheverton,  perhaps, 
does  not  know  that  from  simple  ignorance 
of  an  elementary  mechanical  principle, 
which  I have  enumerated  in  my  letter,  the 
theory  of  the  steam-engine,  which  was  un- 
fortunately long  left  to  practical  men,  was 
for  many  years  absurdly  wide  of  the  mark. 
It  was  reserved  for  a French  savant,  the 
Comte  de  Pambour,  a profound  mathema- 
tician, to  place  it  on  a sound  and  creditable 
basis. 

I have  said  it  is  a great  advantage  to 
“practical  men  ” to  try  to  establish  a dis- 
tinction (which  cannot  exist)  between  theo- 
retical and  practical  mechanics  ; and  for 
thia  reasan,  among  others,  that  they  are 
thereby  entitled  to  use  scientific  terms  in 
the  most  loose  and  vague  manner,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  give  such  explanation 
of  their  “ conceptions  " as  they  please.  In 
fact  the  language  of  science  in  their  mouths 
means — just  what  you  like. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  this  more  forcibly 
than  Mr.  Cheverton's  letter,  where  he  makes 
a most  absurd  distinction  between  abstract 
and  concrete  conceptions  of  force,  which 
shows  little  but  his  ignorance  of  themodein 
which  mechanical  problems  are  treated. 
For  my  part,  when  treating  of  forces,  my 
ideas  are  concrete  enough.  I usually  attaoh 
to  the  word  force  the  idea  of  a pressure 
equivalent  to  so  many  pound  weights,  act- 
ing in  a definite  direction  at  a definite  point. 
What  more  "concrete”  idea  could  the 
most  practical  man  entertain  ? I certainly 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  any  two 
forces  which  are  concerned  in  a locomotive 
under  what  Mr.  Cheverton  faslely  calls 
their  practical  aspect  and  designation — 
“ Power  and  Work.”  And  that  because  if  I 
were  to  do  so  I should  commit  an  egregious 
“ practical  ” as  well  as  “ theoretical  ” 
blunder.  A simple  relation  between  two 
forces  at  any  moment  of  their  action,  such 
as  Mr.  Cheverton  contemplates,  does  not 
involve  the  idea  of  “ work  ” at  all.  From 
this  and  another  combination  of  terms,  in 
which  he  says  that  “ it  sounds  like  a solecism 
to  speak  of  three  foreee  in  equilibrium  in 
eonnection’with  power,  fulcrum,  and  work,” 
I_  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Cheverton'* 
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notions  are  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory kind.  .They  are  exactly  of  the 
nature  which,  by  dire  experience,  I have 
discovered,  is  sure  to  characterise  the 
notions  of  those  who  vaunt  themselves  in 
the  appellation  of  "praotical  men.”  I have 
had  the  misfortune  to  enter  into  controversy 
with  several  of  this  class  through  the 
medium  of  your  pages.  And  now,  directly 
I find  a gentleman  endeavouring  to  evade 
the  cogency  of  argument  by  a refuge  to  his 
" practical  capacity,”  I know  at  once  what 
to  expect 

A “practical  man”  of  this  class  has 
usually  imbibed  what  few  ideas  he  has  on 
mechanics  from  the  perusal  of  some  popular 
work ; he  is  never  able  to  get  above  the 
most  simple  considerations  of  levers,  and 
hence  his  real  attachment  to  the  word 
fulcrum ; because,  in  all  such  elementary 
lessons,  a lever  is  supposed  to  be  furnished 
with  “ a fixed  point  in  its  length,  about 
which  it  is  capable  of  turning  freely,  which 
it  called  its  fulcrum.” 

It  is  not  worth  while  pursuing  Mr. 
Cheverton’s  remark  on  this  head  much 
further,  simply  because  he  attributes  to  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  “ truth  of  a mathema- 
tical kind,  partial  and  abstract,”  absurdities 
which  would  really  entitle  a mathematician 
who  entertains  such  views  to  take  his  rank 
among  “practical  men.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  in  these  remarks  to  be 
thought  to  reflect  upon  really  practical  men, 
such  aa  Professor  Rankine  and  others,  who 
combine  a genuine  knowledge  of  principles 
and  practice,  and  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate (none  better)  the  true  correspondence 
between  sound  theory  and  sound  practice. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  Mr.  Cheverton 
has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  equations  of 
moments,  with  which  I furnished  him,  and 
has  made  a signal  display  of  his  inability 
to  cope  with  questions  of  this  kind.  He 
does  not,  I presume,  deny  that  when 
forces,  or  if  he  likes  better,  power,  and  (I 
cannot  imitate  his  error  in  saying  work, 
but  say)  resistance,  are  in  equilibrium  on  a 
lever,  they  are  inversely  as  their  distances 
from  the  fulcrum.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
point  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  for  fulcrum, 
the  equation,  which  he  finds  so  ridiculous, 
gives  the  true  relations  between  the  power 
exerted  by  the  hand,  and  the  pressure  on 
the  row-lock.  He  will  hardly  deny  that 
there  is  a pressure  on  the  row- lock.  If  ha 
does,  I would  earnestly  recommend  him  to 
put  his  finger  between  the  oar  and  the  row- 
lock,  next  lime  he  finds  himself  again  in  a 
boat,  and  I will  be  bound  for  it  that  he  will 
remember  the  lesson  he  so  receives  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Now,  what  I proved  by 
my  equation,  was  this — that  you  get  the 
very  same  relations  between  any  two  of  the 
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forces  applied  to  an  oar  (for,  however  much 
it  may  appear  a solecism  to  Mr.  Cheverton, 
there  arc,  undoubtedly,  three  forces  applied 
to  an  oar  and  to  a lever  of  any  kind)  take 
the  moments  from  what  point  you  will. 

Mr.  Cheverton,  however,  tries  to  prove 
that  this  equation  is  wrong  by  a reductio  ad 
absurdum,  and  discovers  that,  if  the  rower 
attempt  to  move  the  boat,  by  applying  his 
power  at  the  row-lock,  the  propelling 
power  is  equal  to  the  power  exerted  by 
him.  He  unconsciotssly  furnishes  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  this,  by  stating  that  the  oar 
in  that  case  ceases  to  be  a lever.  In  fact, 
there  is  in  that  case  no  resistance  of  the  water 
which  is  essential  to  the  motion  of  the  boat,  as 
I showed  before.  If  he  had  known  how  to 
deal  with  considerations  of  this  kind,  he 
would  not  require  now  to  be  told  by  me 
that  taking  the  row-lock  for  fulcrum,  and 
obtaining  the  equation 

Prr=Q  b. 

If  the  hand  move  up  to  the  row-lock  a—o, 
and,  therefore,  since  P and  b are  finite, 
Q=o.  The  oar  in  this  case  becomes  prac- 
tically part  of  the  boat,  and  the  pressure 
un  the  row-lock  and  the  power  exerted  by 
the  hand  are  internal  forces. 

Mr.  Cheverton,  it  seems,  has  yet  to  learn 
that  a rod  or  oar,  in  order  to  act  as  a lever, 
must  be  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  a 
lever.  Moreover,  if  he  had  any  real  know- 
ledge of  “ work,”  he  would  have  known 
that  the  work  developed  by  the  power  being 
nil,  the  work  done  in  propelling  the  boat  is 
nil  also. 

The  only  glimmering  of  sense  in  Mr. 
Cheverton'8  letter,  is  the  parageaph  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  case  of  uniform 
motion;  but,  as  I have  amply  discussed 
this  question  in  the  body  of  my  letter,  I 
shall  not  now  resume  it 

Of  course  I am  not  concerned  to  defend 
the  errors  of  quasi-mathematicians.  No 
one  has  written  more  earnestly  than  myself 
against  the  folly  of  trusting  in  equations, 
simply  because  they  are  equations. 

With  all  sound  theorists,  mathematical 
symbols,  unless  they  represent  physical 
conditions,  are  “ naught.”  But  I deny, 
most  emphatically,  that  there  is  any  dis- 
crepancy between  sound  theory  and  sound 
practice.  I do  not  wish  to  palm  myself  off 
on  the  world  for  what  I am  not.  I do  not 
profess  to  have  worked  in  collieries,  or 
steam  factories,  or  tin  mines,  or  to  have 
manufactured  engines.  But,  I do  profess 
to  have  made  “practical”  mechanics — not, 
be  it  observed,  the  mechanics  of  self-styled 
“ practical  men  ” (Heaven  bless  the  mark  !) 
— my  study.  I am  well  acquainted  with 
the  calculations  which  are  tne  guides  to 
souodj  practical  engineers  in  the  exercise 
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of  their  profession.  And  ’this  I will  say, 
that  anything  more  unlike  what  Mr.  Che- 
verton advocates,  I cannot  eonceive. 

Mr.  Cheverton  hugs  himself  with  the 
comfortable  belief  that  “ he  has  brought 
me  to  grief."  I do  not  wish  to  disturb  him 
in  that  hallucination.  Of  this,  however,  I 
am  thankful— that  I have  never  committed 
myself  to  such  an  absurdity,  as  declaring 
that  “ mathematical  conceptions  can  be 
true  theoretically,  and  even  physically  (that 
is,  in  the  cases  presented  by  nature)  with 
regard  to  the  inherent  nature  of  force  ” and 
yet  “ unreal  asj  to  the  outward  form  and 
manifestation  ” — that  I have  never  drawn 
a distinction  between  “ abstract  ” forces 
and  “ concrete  ” forces. 

I would  seriously  recommend  Mr.  Che- 
verton, before  he  again  takes  up  his  pen  to 
write  on  mechanical  questions,  to  advance 
beyond  the  first  pages  of  some  popular 
treatise.  He  says  that  he  cannot  receive 
instruction  from  me.  As  he  telis  us  he 
took  part  in  a discussion  in  your  pages, 
twenty  years  ago,  I think  it  very  probable 
that  this  is  the  case.  But  if  he  cannot 
learn,  the  best  course  he  can  pursue  is  to 
maintain  silence. 

In  conclusion,  I repeat,  that  the  true 
historical  and  “ practical  ” meaning  of  the 
word  fulcrum  is,  that  “ point  in  a lever 
which  is  supposed  fixed,  about  which  it  is 
capable  of  turning  in  all  directions;”  and 
that  it  has  no  proper  application  in  the 
case  of  a locomotive  engine.  I have  amply 
shown  in  my  letter,  to  which  this  is  a 
postscript,  that  “ mathematicians  ” have  no 
difficulties  in  discovering  and  dealing  with 
the  true  effects  of  all  forces,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  motive  powers,  or  resistances,  and 
that  the  lugging  in  the  notion  of  levers 
and  fulcrums  has,  undoubtedly,  a tendency 
to  create  confusion  instead  of  clearness  of 
conception,  as  is,  in  fact,  most  amply  and 
aptly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cheverton’s  letters. 

April  1«,  1858.  W. 
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Mueller,  C.  G.  Certain  new  and  useful 
improvements  in  locks  for  doors.  Patent 
dated  September  4,  1855.  (No.  2001.) 

The  patentee  describes  an  arrangement 
of  parls  which  cannot  be  explained  without 
reference  to  drawings. 

De  la  rue,  W.  Improvements  in  treating 
Burmese  naphtha  when  obtaining  products 
therefrom.  Patent  dated  September  4,  1855. 
(No.  2002.) 

This  invention  consists  in  subjecting 
Burmese  naphtha  to  the  action  of  free  steam 
at  about  212°  F.  to  drive  off  the  more  vola- 
tile constituents,  and  so  as  to  produce  a 
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residue  that  may  be  used,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  for  lubricating  machinery, 
such  residue  being  purified  by  means  of  a 
dilute  acid,  and  afterwards  with  weak  solu- 
tions of  alkalies.  The  acid  combines  with 
substances  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  pro- 
duces valuable  products. 

Gilbee,  W.  A.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  September  4,  1855.  (No. 
2003.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  certain  described  coke  ovens  for  the 
ordinary  kilns  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

Morel,  A.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  fibrous  materials  to  be 
combed  or  spun.  Patent  dated  September  4, 

1855.  (No.  2004.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  a 
cylinder  provided  with  needles  on  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  ordinary  gill  box,  for 
the  purpose  of  disentangling  and  laying 
parallel  the  fibres,  previous  to  their  being 
combed  or  spun. 

Southwell,  W.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  grinding  or  polishing  sates 
and  other  articles.  Patent  dated  September 
4,  1855.  (No.  2005.) 

This  invention  comprises  a combination 
of  mechanism  for  adjusting  and  working 
two  grindstones,  for  grinding  the  opposite 
faces  of  circular  saws  simultaneously — a 
certain  saw  mandril  for  grinding  a saw  up 
to  the  central  hole — and  a method  of  giving 
rotary  motion  to  the  saw,  during  the  grind- 
ing, by  means  of  friction  rollers,  8tc. 

Bull,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  fountain 
inkstands.  Patent  dated  September  4,  1855. 
(No.  2006.) 

This  invention  consists  in  so  construct- 
ing a fountain  inkstand  that  the  contents 
of  the  fountain  cannot  run  out  through  the 
service  cup,  even  if  the  stand  be  upset,  and 
that  all  the  ink  in  the  fountain  will,  by  its 
gravity,  supply  the  service  cup  until  the 
fountain  is  empty,  without  the  stand  being 
moved;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  the  service  cup  through  expansion, 
a chamber  is  provided,  into  which  the  ink 
asses  when  expansion  takes  place,  running 
ack  into  the  fountain  when  contraction 
ensues. 

Craymer,  W.  Improvements  in  pro- 
pelling vessels.  Patent  dated  September  5, 

1856.  (No.  2008.) 

The  inventor  describes  an  arrangement 
for  feathering  and  adjusting  the  blades  of 
screw  propellers,  by  means  of  cogged 
quadrants,  &c.  On  turning  a handle,  mo- 
tion is  communicated  by  means  of  a screw 
to  a quadrant  on  the  shaft,  thence  to  a cer- 
tain cogged-wlieel,  then  to  eertain  float 
quadrants,  and  finally  to  the  floats  or  blades. 


Collier,  G.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture qf  carpets  and  other  piled  fabrics. 
Patent  dated  September  5, 1855.  (No.  2009.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  employing 
two  shuttle-boxes  to  each  side  of  the  loom, 
separated  from  and  operated  independently 
of  the  middle  of  the  batten  or  lay  when  two 
shuttles  are  used,  suitable  for  different  thick- 
nesses of  weft,  either  of  such  shuttle-boxes 
on  each  side  of  the  loom  being  capable  of 
acting  with,  and  for  the  time  of  being  locked 
to,  the  middle  part  of  the  batten  or  lay, 
whereby  those  shuttle-boxes  for  the  time  in 
use  will,  at  the  traverse  of  their  shuttle, 
partake  of  the  motions  and  operate  as  part 
of  the  centre  part  of  the  batten  or  lay.  Also, 
to  the  application  of  separate  weft-forks  to 
each  shuttle-box,  to  act  also  in  tightening 
the  weft  between  the  work  and  the  shuttles, 
and  thereby  improve  the  selvages  of  the 
fabric.  Also,  to  the  application  therewith 
of  independent  picking  motions  to,  and 
selecting  for  the  picking  of  the  shuttle  for 
the  time  to  operate.  Also,  to  adjusting  the 
motions  of  the  instrument  which  aids  to 
keep  the  point  of  the  wire  in  the  deep  part 
of  the  shed  to  the  different  elevations  of  the 
work  when  operating  with  the  respective 
shuttles. 

Palmieri,  A.  and  J.  B.  Ferari.  A 
new  system  of  construction  of  ships  or  vessels. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  Septem- 
ber 5, 1855.  (No.  2010.) 

This  invention  consists  in  propelling 
boats  or  other  vessels  by  means  of  hollow 
cylinders  furnished  with  paddles  on  their 
circumference,  the  axes  of  which  cylinders 
work  in  suitable  bearings.  The  cylinders 
are  also*  provided  with  pulleys,  cranks,  or 
toothed  wheels,  which  are  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  steam  or  other  motive  power. 

Glassford,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  print- 
ing textile  fabrics  and  other  surfaces.  Patent 
dated  September  5,  1855.  (No.  2011.) 

The  invention  consists  of  a mode  of  pro- 
ducing by  means  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
lithographic  and  zincographic  systems  of 
printing,  or  modifications  thereof,  the  un- 
dersunk or  projecting  surfaces  or  figures  of 
cylinders,  blocks,  plates,  or  other  printing 
implements  capable  of  having  such  surfaces 
or  figures  produced  thereon,  which  are  to  be 
used  for  writing  or  ornamenting  the  sur- 
faces of  textile  fabrics,  paper  hangings,  and 
other  surfaces  in  colours,  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  the  ordinary  cylinder  and  block 
systems  of  printing  used  by  calico  and  silk 
printers. 

Peacock,  G.  Improvements  in  ship- 
building. Patent  dated  September  5,  1855. 
(No.  2012.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is — 1.  To 
enable  ships  to  keep  a better  wind  and  pre- 
vent lee-way  and  rolling,  and  consists  in 
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applying  to  the  ordinary  fixed  keel  a hori- 
zontal keel,  extending  on  either  side  beyond 
the  ordinary  keel.  2.  In  constructing  the 
stern  of  an  iron  ship  with  a hollow  or  boxed 
stern-post,  tapering  gradually  below  the 
line  of  the  screw-shaft  towards  the  junction 
of  the  keel,  and  conveying  a bent  pipe  from 
a water-tank  or  reservoir,  for  the  supply  of 
the  boilers  through  such  hollow  stern-post. 
The  bent  pipe  is  passed  out  of  the  ship 
above  the  deep  load  line,  and  descends 
down,  so  that  its  outlet  is  below  the  light 
water  line.  The  pipes  by  which  the  water 
is  blown  from  the  boilers  are  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  said  stern-post  in  like 
manner,  so  as  to  blow  off  either  through  the 
outer  bend  of  the  first-mentioned  pipe,  or 
by  separate  pipes.  These  pipes  are  pro- 
vided with  cocks  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
the  passages  when  necessary. 

Martiek,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  roasting, 
calcining,  oxydizing.  and  subliming  metallic 
and  mineral  substances,  and  in  the  apparatus 
and  means  to  effect  the  same.  Patent  dated 
September  5,  1855.  (No.  2013.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  apply- 
ing steam  through  and  amongst  such  sub- 
stances when  being  so  treated ; and  in  cer- 
tain means  of  applying  streams  of  air  to 
and  amongst  such  substances  when  being  so 
treated.  , 

Nrttlesiup,  I.  An  improved  spindle  for 

the  spinning  of  silk  or  other  fibrous  material. 
Patent  dated  September  5,  1855.  (No. 
2014.) 

The  inventor  constructs  a mixed  metal 
spindle,  of  about  six  or  seven  inches  in 
length ; it  is  hollow,  and  works  upon  a 
fixed  stud,  and  consequently  may  be  driven 
rapidly.  Its  construction  is  such  as  to 
allow  at  least  double  the  number  (of  the  com- 
mon spindles)  within  the  same  space.  A 
provision  is  made  to  protect  the  oil  in  the 
step  of  the  spindle  from  dirt ; and  this  step 
is  let  into  a solid  bar  attached  to  the  mill. 

Schwartz,  T.  An  improvement  in  heat- 
ing or  cooling  aeriform  and  liquid  bodies. 
Patent  dated  September  6, 1855.  (No.  2016.) 

This  invention  consists  in  increasing  the 
surfaces  of  cooling  vessels  by  producing  on 
them  grooves,  ridges,  ribs,  &e. 

Aston,  C.  P.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading arms.  Patent  dated  September  6, 
1855.  (No.  2017.) 

This  invention  consists  in  welding,  bra- 
zing, or  otherwise  fitting  or  forming  on  to 
the  barrel  and  at  or  near  the  breech  end 
thereof  a bolt  or  solid  piece,  which,  passing 
through  the  bed  on  which  the  barrel  is 
swivelled  or  raised,  and  being  there  locked, 
takes  off  the  shock  consequent  upon  the 
discharge.  Also,  in  adapting  to  the  extreme 
breech  end  of  the  barrel  a conical  plug, 
which  is  held  upon  a rod  or  lever  centred 


upon  a pin  in  the  back  end  of  the  bolt 
hereinbefore  mentioned  as  being  fixed  to 
the  barrel.  Upon  the  barrel  being  returned 
to  its  bed,  after  reloading,  the  plug  becomes 
thrust  into  the  end  of  the  barrel  and  tend* 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  ga«es  gene- 
rated on  the  discharge.  When  loading,  the 
rod  or  lever  to  which  the  plug  is  attached 
is  drawn  back  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
the  charge  may  be  inserted  into  the  barrel. 

Pryse,  C.,  and  P.  Cashmore.  Certain 
improvements  in  repeating  fire  arms.  Patent 
dated  September  6,  1855.  (No.  2018.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  an  im- 
roved  construction  of  repeating  fire-arms, 
aving  a double  action,  and  being  cocked, 
either  by  means  of  the  trigger,  or  by  the 
use  of  a thumb-piece  on  the  hammer,  and 
in  making  the  body  frame  of  this  arm  in 
one  piece  of  metal.  2.  In  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  above,  which  may  be  termed 
single-action  repeating  arms.  3.  In  im. 
proved  means  of  applying  lever  ramrods,  for 
the  purpose  of  ramming  the  charge  in  those 
repeating  arms  which  consist  of  a cylinder 
or  series  of  chambers,  revolving  in  a line 
parallel  to  the  line  of  a stationary  barrel, 
through  which  barrel  all  the  chambers  of 
the  breech  cylinder  are  discharged.  4.  In 
improvements  in  the  spring  catches  em- 
ployed for  securing  the  ramrod  close  to  the 
barrel  when  not  in  use.  5.  In  improved 
forms  of  a double-acting  bolt,  which  will 
prevent  the  chambers  from  revolving,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  hammer  or 
striker  at  half-cock. 

Fraser,  J.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paper.  (A  communication  ) 
Patent  dated  September  6,1855.  (No.  2019.) 

The  invention  consists  in  making  paper 
from  straw  by  the  following  process.  An 
alkaline  ley  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 lb. 
of  soda  or  potash  in  2 gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  adding  1 lb.  of  lime  in 
small  quantities,  keeping  the  mixture  stirred 
and  boiling  for  an  hour  after  the  lime  is 
added.  Salt  is  then  added  in  the  proportion 
of  about  J lb.  to  100  gallons  of  the  mixture. 
As  much  as  the  liquor  will  saturate  is  now 
placed  in  the  vat,  and  boiled  for  three  or 
four  hours  (or  the  straw  may  be  steeped  in 
the  liquor,  when  cold,  for  24  hours.)  The 
straw  is  next  taken  out  of  the  vat,  drained, 
and  well  washed  with  water,  after  which  it 
is  ready  to  be  ground  into  pulp. 

Gilbee,  W.  A.  An  improved  process  and 
apparatus  for  the  purification  and  clarifica- 
tion cf  oils.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  September  6,  1855.  (No.  2020.) 

The  oil  is  first  agitated  for  about  an  hour 
in  an  agitator,  and  is  thus  separated  into  its 
constituent  parts  (grease,  mucilage,  stea- 
rine,  and  pure  oil),  and  after  standing 
twenty-four  hours  is  drawn  off  into  a reser- 
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voir.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  pressure 
of  compressed  air  from  an  air  reservoir, 
which  forces  it  into  a filter  provided  with  the 
purifying  material,  prepared  and  enolosed 
in  a oanvas  bag  adapted  to  the  sides  of  the 
apparatus,  through  which  the  oil  is  forced 
to  the  upper  part.  After  the  oil  is  admitted 
to  the  reservoir  a cap  should  be  screwed  on, 
so  as  to  close  the  vessel  air-tight.  The 
filtering  material  is  pumice-stone  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  and  sifted  and  mixed  with 
oil  of  a similar  kind  to  that  to  be  filtered,  as 
clear  as  possible.  A soft  paste  is  made, 
which  is  spread  evenly  on  the  canvas,  about 
one-third  of  an  inoh  in  thickness. 

Lowry,  G.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  heckling  Jinx  and  other  fibrous  material. 
Patent  dated  September  7,  1855.  (No.2021.) 

This  invention  oonsists — 1.  In  so  attach-  j 
ing  the  heckle  bars  to  the  endless  sheets,  or  i 
chains  of  sheet-heckling  machines,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  heckles  shall  enter  the  fibrous 
material  at,  or  nearly  at,  right  angles  to  the 
same,  and  closer  to  the  holder  than  in  the 
machines  now  in  use.  2.  In  a mode  of 
constructing  the  holders,  in  which  the  stick 
of  fibrous  material  is  held  during  the  opera- 
tion of  heckling,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  reversing  the  position  of  the  stick.  3.  In 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
heckle-bars  whereby  their  weight  is  dimi- 
nished and  strength  increased.  4.  In 
making  heckle-bars  of  malleable  cast-iron. 

Garand,  F.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  veneers.  Patent  dated  September 
7,  1855.  (No.  2023.) 

This  invention  consists  of  machinery  for 
cutting  veneers  by  means  of  a certain  plane- 
bit  or  knife,  so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  which 
results  from  sawing  off  the  veneers. 

Broom  an,  R.  A.  An  improvement  in 
casting  mortars,  cannon,  and  other  hollow 
articles.  (A  commnnication.)  Patent  dated 
September  7,  1855.  (No.  2024.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
on  page  347  of  our  last  No. 

Stewart,  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam-boilers  for  the  more  effectual 
consumption  of  smoke.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 7,  1855.  (No.  2026.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a pas- 
sage connecting  the  furnaces,  where  more 
than  one  is  used,  so  that  the  smoke  from 
the  fresh  fuel  in  one  furnace  shall  pass  over 
the  incandescent  fuel  in  the  other.  Suitable 
dampers  are  provided. 

M'Intyre,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  caulking  decks,  ceilings,  and  floors.  Patent 
dated  September  7,  1855.  (No.  2027.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a self-acting 
caulking  machine,  which  consists  of  a cast- 
iron  carriage  travelling  on  four  running 
wheels,  and  carrying  a transverse  shaft, 
fitted  with  a spur  wheel,  and  cams  which 


actuate  the  caulking  tools.  These  tools  are 
guided  on  brackets,  over  the  seams  to  be 
caulked.  They  are  in  the  form  of  wheels 
with  sharp  edges,  and  are  made  to  guide 
the  machine  in  the  line  of  the  seams,  whilst 
the  carrying  wheels  of  the  machine  are 
made  to  guide  the  oakum  into  its  place  in 
the  seams.  The  machine  may  be  fitted  with 
a pitch  kettle  for  paying  the  seams  with 
pitch  as  fast  as  they  are  caulked.  The 
machine  is  moved  forward  by  a rope  or 
chain  wound  round  a barrel  on  one  of  the 
shafts  of  the  machine. 

Dameron,  L.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  carriages.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 7,  1855.  (No.  2028.)  . 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
carriage  convertible,  first  into  a landau 
with  four  places  ; second  into  a landau  with 
two  places  -,  and  third  into  an  open  carriage 
with  four  places.  The  number  of  places 
may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  width 
of  the  body  of  the  carriage. 

Hart,  H.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  lubricating  and 
burning  oils.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  September  8,  1855.  (No.  2030.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  fixed 
oils  with  crude  turpentine,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  them,  particularly  when  they 
arc  to  be  used  for  lubricating  or  burning. 
The  patentee  takes  seven  gallons  of  lard  oil, 
or  other  good  fixed  oil,  and  one  gallon 
of  crude  turpentine,  as  it  is  obtained  from 
the  pine  tree,  and  brought  to  this  country, 
and  mixes  them,  stirring  them  together 
until  the  turpentine  is  perfectly  dissolved  in 
the  oil  i and,  when  necessary,  the  mixture 
is  warmed  or  heated,  to  facilitate  the  mix- 
ture and  solution. 

Rascol,  E.  H.  An  improvedfastening  for 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  a substitute  for  buttons.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  September  8, 
1855.  (No.  2031.) 

This  fastening  consists  of  a stud,  having 
one  head  or  end  smaller  than  the  other, 
which  is  rounded  and  adapted  for  entering 
a metal  eyelet  hole,  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
Metal  eyelets  are  placed  in  each  of  the  two 
parts  that  are  to  be  fastened,  which  are 
placed  together,  and  the  stud  pushed  through 
both.  The  rounded  head  of  the  stud  has 
two  cross  slits  formed  in  it,  whioh  pass  down 
the  neck  of  the  stud,  and  as  far  as  the  larger 
head.  The  rounded  and  entering  head  is 
thus  separated  into  four  parts,  which  may 
be  compressed  together  to  the  extent  of  the 
slits,  when  it  is  passed  through  the  eyelet 
hole,  and  expand  again  when  through  the 
eyelet,  thus  giving  security  to  the  fastening. 

Feather,  R.  B.  Improvements  in  the 
make  and  construction  of  shells  and  halls  to  be 
used  with  cannon,  or  other  artillery,  or  fire- 
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anus.  Patent  dated  September  8,  1855. 
(No.  2082.) 

In  this  invention  the  apex  or  top  of  each 
shell  is  to  be  made  either  round  or  conical, 
and  if  armed,  then  it  is  proposed  to  attach 
to  it  solid  inetal  points  or  spikes  of  any  re- 
quired length,  or  to  convert  the  interior 
either  wholly  or  partially  into  a cavity  or 
magazine,  with  cover  to  contain  one  or  more 
round  shot,  or  a charge  of  grape  orcauister, 
or  other  missiles* 

Helmsley,  T.,  and  W.  Helmsley.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  in 
warp  and  twist  lace  machines . Patent  dated 
September  8,  1855.  (No.  2035.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  manu- 
facture of  peculiar  fabrics  in  warp  and 
twist  lace  machines,  and  consists  in  apply- 
ing chenille  or  woven  weft,  either  plain  or 
according  to  pattern,  in  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced in  such  machines.  Heretofore,  when 
using  chenille  or  woven  weft  in  the  manu- 
facture of  piled  fabrics,  whether  the  pile 
has  been  brought  up  on  one  or  both  sides,  it 
has  been  usual  to  weave  the  same  by  open- 
ing sheds  in  the  warps  by  the  harness  of  a 
common  loom,  and  to  introduce  the  chenille 
or  woven  wreft  into  such  sheds.  These  im- 
provements consist  in  employing  warp  and 
twist  lace  machines  in  making  such  classes 
of  piled  fabrics,  whereby  in  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced in  warp  lace  machines  the  chenille  or 
woven  waft  will  be  tied  into  the  fabrics, 
which  are  produced  by  looping  the  warp 
threads  into  each  other ; and  in  the  fabrics 
made  by  twist  lace  machines,  the  chenille 
or  w'oven  weft  will  be  tied  into  the  fabrics 
by  means  of  the  warp  and  bobbin  threads. 

Durant,  A.  H.  A.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  raising  and  lowering  weights , and 
for  saving  persons  and  property  from  fire . 
Patent  dated  September  8, 1855.  (No.  2036.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  combining 
two  sets  of  bars,  arranged  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  the  bars  of  one  set  crossing 
the  bars  of  the  other  set  At  the  upper 
ends  of  these  two  series  of  crossing  bars  is 
formed  a cradle,  and  at  the  lower  endB  the 
bars  are  worked  by  means  of  cords,  racks, 
and  pinions,  or  other  mechanism,  so  as  to 
contract  them,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  cradle. 

Bird,  J.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits.  Patent  dated  September 
8,  1855.  (No.  2037.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  vegetable  charcoal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits,  which,  in  other  respects, 
are  to  be  manufactured  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  charcoal  is  to  be  rendered  pure  as  pos- 
sible by  washing  and  purifying,  and  in  the 
ground  state  is  combined  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. By  this  means  vegetable  char- 
coal may  be  employed  medicinally,  in  an 
agreeable  form. 


Durant,  A.  H.  A.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  and 
distance  travelled  by,  passengers  in  public 
carriages.  Patent  dAted  September  8,  1855. 
(No.  2038.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  shortly 
be  given. 

Durant,  A.  II.  A.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  sweeping  and  cleaning  chimneys. 
Patent  dated  September  8,  1855.  (No. 
2010.) 

This  invention  principally  consists  in 
applying  vulcanized  India-rubber  or  gutta 
percha  to  the  formation  of  the  flexible  con- 
nections and  elastic  parts  of  such  ap- 
paratus. 

Webster,  H.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  chronometers , clocks,  watches , 
and  other  time-pieces.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 8,  1855.  (No.  2042.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  afford  the 
means  of  readily  detaching  the  escapement 
from  the  trains  of  wheelwork.  It  consists 
in  attaching  to  that  part  of  the  plate  on 
which  the  escapement  is  usually  fitted,  a 
supplementary  plate,  which  is  secured  to 
the  plate  by  screws  or  other  means. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Ingai.l,  G.  H.  Certain  improvements  in 
railway  self-acting  signal  posts  and  apparatus 
connected  therewith.  Application  dated  Sep- 
tember 5, 1855.  (No.  2007.) 

Under  the  tender  of  the  engine  or  guard’s 
van  is  fixed  an  apparatus  which  consists  of 
a vertical  screwed  shaft,  capable  of  being 
elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  a handle ; 
to  the  lower  end  is  fixed  a wheel  which,  on 
the  passage  of  a train,  is  lowered  sufficiently 
to  strike  a boss.  Upon  the  boss  being  struck 
a shaft  upon  which  is  mounted  a pinion  tg 
caused  to  revolve,  and  rack-work  is  acted 
upon,  and  by  means  of  a wire  rope  the  sig- 
nal arm  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  position. 
Upon  the  same  centre  upon  which  the  sig- 
nal arm  is  fixed,  a glass  signal  apparatus 
also  moves  and  indicates  by  means  of  red 
and  green  coloured  glasses.  In  a case,  which 
is  filled  with  oil  or  other  suitable  liquid,  a 
spring  is  placed  and  fastened  to  a rod,  which 
rod  is  a continuation  of  the  rack-work,  the 
piston  having  valves  for  the  escape  of  the 
oil,  after  being  raised  by  the  rack-work. 
When  a train  arrives  within  sight  of  this 
apparatus  the  driver  or  guard  is  enabled  to 
tell,  by  means  of  the  signal-arm,  how  long 
since  a previous  train  has  passed  by  day, 
and  by  means  of  the  coloured  glasses  at 
night. 

Goddard,  S.  A.  A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  injurous  fouling  rf  ti  e 
barrels  of  fire-arms,  and  of  cleaning  the  same 
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when  fouled.  Application  dated  September 
6,  1855.  (No.  2015.) 

The  patentee  takes  a short  tube,  having 
the  same  internal  diameter  as  the  barrel  to 
be  cleaned.  He  introduces  wads  into  one 
end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  constitute  a tem- 
porary bottom,  and  fills  the  tube  with  tow 
or  wool,  impregnated  with  soft  soap,  and 
then  closes  the  top  of  the  tube  with  wads. 
In  order  to  clean  the  barrel  of  a fire-arm 
which  has  been  fouled,  the  caps  or  lids  are 
remuved  Irom  the  ends  of  the  charged  tube, 
and  the  usual  charge  of  powder  having  been 
introduced  into  the  firm-arm,  the  said  tube 
is  placed  upon  the  end  of  the  barrel,  and  by 
the  use  of  a ram-rod,  the  contents  of  the 
tube  are  forced  into  the  barrel.  The  loading 
is  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  projec- 
tile, and  the  fire-arm  is  discharged.  On 
forcing  the  contents  of  the  tube  into  the 
barrel,  the  soft  soap  or  composition  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  and  on 
the  discharge  of  the  fire-arm  the  wadding 
clears  the  barrel  of  any  adherent  matter. 

Hand,  S.  An  improved  combined  cake- 
crushing,  oat-bruising,  and  bean-splitting  mill. 
Application  dated  September  7,  1855.  (No. 
2022.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  apparatus 
for  effecting  the  bruising  of  oats,  crushing 
oil  cake,  and  splitting  beans  in  one  and  the 
same  machine,  which  may  be  driven  by 
hand,  and  so  arranged  that  either  one  or 
two  of  those  operations  may  be  carried  on 
at  one  time,  or  the  whole  simultaneously. 
Two  side  frames  are  provided,  between  which 
the  bru  sing  rollers  or  cylinders  and  the 
cake-crushing  instrument  are  placed.  One 
of  the  rollers  is  placed  on  the  driving  shaft, 
on  which  the  winch  handles  are  placed,  the 
other  being  mounted  at  the  same  level.  The 
splitting  mill  is  also  placed  on  the  main 
shaft,  the  running  surface  being  fixed  thereon, 
while  the  stationary  splitting  surface  is  fixed 
to  one  of  the  side  fram  s concentric  with  the 
main  shaft,  a suitable  hopper  and  duct  being 
provided  to  conduct  the  beans  between  the 
splitting  surfaces.  The  cake-crushing  in- 
struments are  also  driven  from  the  main 
shaft  by  toothed  gear. 

Templeton,  N.,  and  D.  Millar.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  figured  fa- 
brics. Application  dated  September  7, 
1855.  (No.  2025.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  weaving  of 
figured  muslins  and  other  ornamental  fabrics, 
by  a peculiar  combination  and  action  of  the 
, ordinary  jacquard  or  other  pattern-working 
apparatus  with  heddle  mounting,  these  two 
branches  of  the  weaving  details  being  worked 
together  i t weaving  the  goods. 

Keynaud,  L.  P.  A new  system  of  endless 
stair-crane.  Application  dated  September 
7,  1855.  (No.  2029.) 


This  invention  relates  to  a crane  for 
raising  and  moving  stone,  &c.,  which  crane 
is  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  tread- 
mills. It  consists  of  a vertical  standard  fixed 
to  a moveable  frame  with  wheels,  upon  the 
top  of  which  standard  is  placed  horizontally 
a beam  which  rotates  upon  an  iron  pivot 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  standard.  This  beam 
is  strengthened  by  a circular  support  of 
wood  or  iron  to  which  is  fixed  two  bars  of 
wood  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each  bar 
having  at  the  end  a chain  or  rope  fixed  to  it 
for  supporting  a weight  to  act  as  a counter- 
balance. At  one  end  of  the  main  beam  is 
placed  a stone  to  be  lilted.  For  this  pur- 
pose a bar  of  iron  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  main  beam  by  a strong  hook,  and  this 
bar  has  suspended  to  it  two  hooks  having  an 
iron  rod  passing  through  them,  fixed  by  set 
screws,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  stone  causes 
the  hooks  to  take  fast  hold  of  it.  Upon  the 
opposite  end  of  this  main  beam  is  placed  a 
cart  filled  with  earth  or  other  material  to  act 
as  a counter-balance  to  the  stone,  and  enable 
it  to  be  moved  in  any  position.  To  the  main 
standard  is  fixed  a ratchet  wheel  having  in 
gear  with  it  two  pawls  which  are  attached  to 
two  levers  that  communicate  with  an  endless 
staircase,  so  that  a person  in  ascending  or 
descending  causes  it  to  receive  a rotating 
motion  which,  by  means  of  a rope  round  a 
pulley,  raises  heavy  bodies. 

Tuck,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  dredging 
and  excavating  machinery.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  September  8, 
1855.  (No.  2033.) 

In  this  invention  the  mechanism  is  ar- 
ranged and  combined  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  excavating  buckets  being  discharged 
as  they  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  invention  consists  in  applying 
thereto  a tilting  tipper  and  a self-catch 
in  the  buekets,  by  the  combined  action 
of  which  the  buckets  are  successively 
emptied  while  proceeding  upward.  The  tilting 
tipper  turns  on  a pivot  or  centre  on  which  it 
is  raised  by  the  ascending  bucket,  and  in 
falling  back  again  strikes  against  the  tail 
of  the  self-acting  catch  of  the  bucket,  and 
allows  the  bottom  of  the  same  to  fall  open 
by  turning  on  a hinge.  The  invention  also 
consists  in  applying  to  dredging  and  exca- 
vating machinery  certain  means  of  keeping 
the  dredging  wheel  in  working  gear  with 
the  driving  engine,  while  the  shaft  of  the 
said  wheel  is  raised  or  lowered. 

llouctiERiE,  H.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  impregnating  woods  with  chemi- 
cal materials  for  their  preservation  and  colora- 
tion. Application  dated  September  8,  1855. 
(No.  2034.) 

The  inventor  employs  an  air-tight  vessel 
or  chamber,  in  which  the  pieces  of  wood 
are  placed  in  a vertical  position.  On  the 
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top  of  each  piece  is  placed  a plate  of  metal  or 
other  material,  with  a ring  or  band  of  caout- 
chouc to  connect  it  with  the  wood.  The 
plates  are  kept  in  their  proper  positions  by 
links,  connecting  them  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  There  is  a 
short  tube  in  the  centre  of  each  plate,  and 
these  tubes  are  connected  by  flexible  tubes 
to  other  short  tubes  passing  through  the 
sides  of  the  chamber.  The  chamber  is 
closed  by  a cover,  and  it  has  a cock  near 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  air,  and  another 
for  the  admission  of  the  preservative  or 
colouring  liquid.  A third  cock  serves  for 
drawing  off  the  liquid. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS.' 
Dated  March  25,  1856. 

702.  John  Bromley,  of  Shelton,  and  William 
Adams,  of  Etruria,  Stafford.  Improvements  in 
ovens  used  for  firing  porcelain  and  other  kinds  of 
earthenware. 

704.  John  Aspinall,  of  Limehouse,  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
obtaining  extracts  and  decoctions. 

706.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  raising  nap  or  pile.  A communi- 
cation from  Messrs.  F.  H.  Schroer  and  C.  E.  Rost, 
of  Meissen,  Saxony. 

703.  George  Hallen  Cottam  and  Henry  Richard 
Cottam,  of  Old  St.  Pancras-road.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  to  sit  and  recline  on. 

710.  George  Hedgcombe  Smith,  of  North  Perrott, 
near  Crewkerne,  Somerset,  twine  manufacturer. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  and  other  like  culinary  utensils. 

712.  Robert  Collins,  of  Trent,  Somerset.  An 
improved  agricultural  implement. 

714.  George  Wailes,  of  Palace-row,  New-road, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the  means 
of  actuating  valves  used  for  regulating  the  passage 
of  gas  or  water  in  pipes. 

Dated  March  26,  1856. 

715.  Matthew  Weston  and  Orlando  Carter,  of 
Rochdale,  Lancaster.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  setting  saws. 

716.  Joseph  Liley,  of  Gutter-lane,  London.  An 
Improved  case  or  sliding-tube  for  candles,  tele- 
scopes, opera-glasses,  and  is  especially  applicable 
to  portable  articles  for  the  toilet,  in  travelling,  and 
is  called  44  Debas-cylindrical-etui.”  A communi- 
cation. 

717.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Paris.  A new  process  of  producing 
chemical  writing,  and  of  marking  and  inscribing 
chemically  any  characters  or  figures  upon  paper  or 
other  substance  of  similar  character.  A commu- 
nication from  Halvor  Halvorson,  United  States. 

718.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Paris.  An  improved  mode  of  ma- 
nufacturing porous  earthenware.  A communica- 
tion from  Halvor  Halvorson,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  StateB. 

719.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  of  South-street, 
Finsbury,  London,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  A communication  from 
Monsieur  Salmon,  of  Paris. 

720.  Thomas  Barnabas  Daft,  of  the  Irish  En- 
gineering Company,  Seville  Iron  Works,  Dublin. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
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and  other  bedsteads  and  articles  of  metallic  and 
other  furniture. 

721.  David  Lowe,  of  Leicester,  mechanic.  Im- 
provements in  knitting-machinery. 

722.  George  Smith,  of  Manor-road,  Saint  Mary’s, 
Newington,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  envelopes 
for  containing  letters  or  documents. 

723.  Patrick  Scott  Rankin,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
N.B.,  cabinet-maker.  Improvements  in  commu- 
nicating or  transmitting  motive  power. 

724.  William  Robert  Barker,  of  Chapel-street, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  and  William  Toogood,  of 
Mount-street,  glass-dealer.  Improvements  in 
bottles,  or  in  stoppering  bottles,  jars,  and  other 
receptacles. 

725.  James  Rock  the  younger,  of  Hastings, 
Sussex,  carriage-builder.  Improvements  in  car- 
riages, parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  other 
structures. 

726.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  appa- 
ratus for  exploring’  under  water.  A communica- 
tion. 

727.  William  Clayton,  of  Watling-street,  London, 
perfumer  and  soap  manufacturer.  An  improved 
manufacture  of  soap. 

728.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements 
in  macerating  substances  to  be  employed  in  the 
process  of  distillation.  A communication. 

Dated  March  27,  1856. 

**729.  James  Taylor  and  James  Galloway,  of 
Bolton-le- Moors,  Lancaster,  brass  founders.  Im- 
provements in  gauges  for  indicating  pressure. 

730.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Paris.  Certain  improvements  in 
watches  and  other  timekeepers.  A communica- 
tion from  Jacob  Muma,  of  Hanover,  United  States. 

731.  Joseph  Tall,  of  Islington,  Middlesex,  gen- 
tleman. Improvements  in  blind  rollers,  and  in 
fixings  for  the  same. 

“ 732.  William  Nicholls,  of  Raunds,  Northamp- 
ton, army  contractor.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

733.  Richard  Durant  Cumming,  of  St.  James’s, 
Middlesex.  A foot-stool  and  hassock  combined. 
A communication. 

734.  Bonnet  Fr6d6ric  Brunei,  of  Haropstead- 
road,  Middlesex,  chemist.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blue. 

735.  James  Cliff,  of  Burton-upon -Trent,  Stafford, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  cleans- 
ing casks. 

736.  William  Ball,  of  Chicopee,  Hampden,  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Improvements  in  machines  for 
separating  copper  and  other  metals  from  their 
ores. 

737.  Allen  Levingston  Hill,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  builder.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
steam  boilers,  japanners’  stoves,  and  other  such 
like  purposes. 

738.  Edward  Buften,  of  Piccadilly,  Middlesex, 
pharmaceutical  chemist.  An  improved  ink  for 
marking  linen  and  other  fabrics,  and  in  the  case 
or  holder  for  containing  the  same,  and  the  imple- 
ments to  be  used  therewith. 

740.  William  Frederick  Thomas,  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-grand.  Improvements  in  sewing-machines. 

Dated  March  28,  1856. 

741.  Joseph  Auguste  Barratte,  of  South-street, 
Finsbury,  London,  civil  engineer.  A new  rotatory 
steam  engine. 

742.  John  Conrad  Meyer,  of  Paris,  France,  civil 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
vices. 

743.  William  Ward,  of  Warrington,  Lancaster, 
spinner  and  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  lubricating  the  spindles  of  certain 
machines,  and  in  preparing  and  spinning. 
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744.  Alfred  Daniel,  of  Moorfields.  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stafford,  lock  manufacturer.  Improvement! 
in  the  manufacture  of  keys  and  locks. 

745.  Joseph  Webber,  of  Torquay,  Devon,  slate 
and  cement  merchant.  Improvements  in  gene- 
rating steam. 

746.  John  Charritle,  of  Cannon-street,  and  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Salisbury-etreet,  Adelphi.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  small  ahot.  A 
communication. 

747.  James  Harrison,  of  Geelong,  Victoria,  gen- 
tleman, Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria.  Producing  cold  by  the  evaporation  of 
volatile  liquids  in  vacuo,  the  condensation  of  their 
vapours  by  pressure,  and  the  continued  re-evapo- 
ration and  recondensation  of  the  same  materials. 

749.  James  Harrison,  of  Geelong,  Victoria,  gen- 
tleman, Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria.  Distilling  or  evaporating  in  vacuo  con- 
densing the  vapour  by  pressure,  and  economizing 
heat. 

750.  Alfred  Trueman,  of  Swansea.  Improve- 
ments in  treating  argentiferous  regulus. 

751.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved air  engine  for  producing  motive  power  by 
heated  air.  A communication  from  J.  Ericsson, 
of  New  York. 

Dated  March  29,  1856. 

753.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  Lan- 
caster. gentleman.  Improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  air  propelling  or  exhausting  apparatus  for 
ventilating  and  like  purposes  on  board  steam- 
vessels. 

755.  Francis  Puls,  of  Soho-square,  Middlesex, 
chemist.  Improvements  in  galvanie  batteries. 

757.  Robert  Powell,  of  Peter's-place,  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane,  Middlesex,  tailor.  A new  method  of 
making  up  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen,  and  other 
textile  fabrics,  whether  waterproofed  or  not,  into 
wearing  apparel,  horse  clothing,  tents,  tilts,  and 
all  other  articles  or  things  for  which  such  fabrics 
are  used,  by  which  method  the  article  or  thing 
when  made  up  and  worn  is  perfectly  ventilated. 

759.  William  Muschamp,  of  The  Tyne  Paper 
Mill  Company,  Gateshead.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  order  to  reader  the 
same  waterproof. 

761.  John  McLean,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.B., 
merchant.  Improvements  in  treating  or  preparing 
textile  fabrics  and  materials  for  increasing  the 
density  thereof. 

763.  William  Nimmo,  of  Pendleton,  Lancaster, 
spinner  and  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

765.  Adolphe  Guido,  of  Versailles,  France,  che- 
mist. Improvements  in  cleansing,  washing, 
scouring  wool  and  woollen  fabrics  and  yarns. 

767.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  of  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  London.  An  improvement  in 
screw  stop-valves.  A communication. 


WHITWORTH'S  APPLICATION  FOR  PRO- 
LONGATION OF  PATENT. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  appointed  Monday,  16th  June  next,  at  half- 
past ten  a.m.,  for  hearing  the  petition  in  the  above 
matter. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  11  London  Gazette,"  April  1 5th, 
1856.) 

2730.  John  Marsh.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  looped  and  piled  fabrics. 


2731.  Adam  Bullough.  An  improved  lubricator 
for  looms. 

2733.  William  George  Plunkett  and  John  Bower. 
The  manufacture  of  fibres  or  thresds  for  textile 
fabrics  and  cordage,  also  of  paper  mill-board  and 
other  similar  boards  from  plants  or  portions  of 
plants  not  hitherto  used  for  these  purposes. 

2740.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  dressing  cloth.  (A  communication.) 

2742.  Charles  Hawker  and  Thomas  Parey  Haw- 
ker. An  improved  method  of  manufacturing  cart- 
ridges. 

2744.  William  Mosley.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  stretching  and  finishing 
woven  fabrics. 

2751.  Thomas  Chaffer  and  Jonah  Ellis.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  sawing  and  cutting 
slate,  stone,  coal,  salt,  rock,  or  other  minerals. 

2754.  Thomas  Russell  Crampton.  An  improve- 
ment in  furnaces,  and  in  apparatus  for  supplying 
fuel  thereto. 

2758.  Jean  Joseph  Emilien  Frangois  Kuister. 
Improvements  in  raw  silk  winding  machinery. 

2762.  James  Gardner,  Henry  Gardner,  and  John 
Carey  Gardner.  Improvements  in  glasses  as  ap- 
plied for  the  transmission  of  light. 

2764.  Charles  Lenny.  Improvements  in  car- 
riages. 

276'*.  John  Allin  Williams.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  cultivating  land. 

2770.  Charles  Edmund  Green.  Improvements 
In  huts,  tents,  and  camp  hospitals. 

2773.  Charles  Frangois  Jules  Fonrobert.  An 
artificial  leech  and  a sucker. 

2778.  Andrew  Maclure.  Improvements  in  litho- 
graphic printing-presses. 

2781.  James  Cocker.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wire. 

2785.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Pontainemo- 
reau.  Improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power 
by  means  of  heated  compressed  air.  A communi- 
cation. 

2736.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  gas  from  peat  and  in 
treating  hydrogen  gas  in  order  to  render  it  illumi- 
nating. A communication. 

2790.  Bernard  Hughes.  A machine  for  making 
spokes  and  tool-handles.  A communication. 

2791.  Bernard  Hughes.  A knot-tying  sewing- 
machine.  A communication. 

2793.  Jean  Marie  Pr£aud.  Certain  Improve- 
ments in  India-rubber  springs. 

2805.  Robert  W.  Davis  and  Daniel  Davis.  An 
improved  vice. 

2806.  Martha  Billing  and  Walter  George  White- 
head.  A new  or  improved  waterproof  fabric  or 
material. 

2807.  Isaac  Beardsell.  Improvements  in  the 
finishing  of  mohair  cloths  and  other  textile  fab- 
rics, and  in  the  machinery  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

2829.  Peter  Haworth  and  Alexander  Forrest. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  belts, 
bands,  braces,  and  other  similar  articles  of  wearing 
arel, 

843.  Samuel  Fletcher  Cottam.  Certain  im- 
provements in  mules  lor  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

2846.  Henry  Stewart.  A machine  or  apparatus 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  forks,  spoons,  and  other 
like  curved  articles. 

2876.  Robert  Walker.  Improvements  in  apply- 
ing power  to,  and  in  machinery  for,  raising  and 
lowering  coals  and  other  articles  from  and  into 
mines. 

2878.  Andrew  Shanks.  Certain  Improvements 
in  instruments  for  indicating  pressures. 

28  8.  Jean  Baptiste  Emile  Saffroy.  An  improved 
break  for  railway  carriages.  A communication. 

2891.  Bernard  Hughes.  A mode  of  mingling 
the  vapour  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  steam, 
and  applying  them  as  a motive  power, 
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2938.  George  Chisholm.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  artifldal  manure. 

70.  Edward  Hallen  and  William  Holland  Kings- 
ton. Improvements  in  communicating  between 
the  guards  and  engine-drivers,  and  between  the 
passengers,  guards,  and  engine  drivers  of  railway 
trains. 

142.  Francois  Jules  Mancenux.  Improvements 
in  flre-arms. 

280.  Francis  Best  Fawcett.  Improvements  In 
the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

311.  Theodore  Bergner.  Embossing  veneers  so 
as  to  represent  carvings  in  wood.  A communica- 
tion. 

313.  James  Howard.  Improved  apparatus  for 
making  moulds  for  castings. 

842.  Charles  Swan  and  George  Frederick  Swan. 
An  improved  colouring  matter  for  writing,  stain- 
ing, or  dyeing,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a copying  fluid.  A communication. 

437.  Henry  Sherwood.  Improved  means  of 
treating  the  spun  waste  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  so  as  to  render 
it  suitable  for  re-working. 

537.  Francois  Ru-dem.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  fuel. 

549.  Thomas  Lambert  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  regulating  the  drawing  ofT  of  water  and 
other  fluids. 

569.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  An  improved 
method  of  creating  a vacuum,  together  with  cer- 
tain arrangements  of  apparatus  for  preserving  sub- 
stances liable  to  injury  or  corruption  from  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  A communi- 
cation. 

613.  James  Murdoch.  An  improved  mode  of 
manufacturing  cut  velvets,  and  other  similar 
fabrics  A communication. 

614.  William  McCarton.  Improvements  in  the 
drying  of  com  or  grain  for  grinding  and  preserving, 
and  apparatus  fbr  performing  same,  and  is  applica- 
ble to  drying  of  other  seeds. 

640.  Peter  Armnnd  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau. 
Improvements  in  churns.  A communication. 

649.  Peter  Appleton.  Improvements  in  knives 
for  peeling  apples,  potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and 
roots. 

661.  Charles  Frederick  Parsons.  Machinery  to 
be  employed  in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  cloths, 
yarns,  and  fabrics. 

665.  James  Wadsworth.  Improvements  in  the 
ventilation  of  mines,  or  in  the  means  of  removing 
noxious  gases  therefrom,  and  in  machinety  or 
apparatus  to  be  u»ed  for  that  purpose. 

666.  John  Watson  Burton  and  George  Pye.  Im- 
provements in  treating  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
fibrous  matters  requiring  like  treatment. 

686.  John  Juckes.  Improvements  in  furnace- 
bars. 

691.  James  Bryant.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  the  re-burning  of  animal 
charcoal. 

706.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  raising  uap  or  pile.  A 
communication. 

707.  John  Dearman  Punniclifle  and  Stephen 
Bates.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  twist 
lace  and  weavings. 

708.  George  Hallen  Cottam  and  Henry  Richard 
Cottam.  Improvements  in  tl-e  manufacture  of 
chairs,  bedsteads,  and  other  articles  to  sit  and 
recline  on. 

719.  William  Armand  Gilbee.  Improvements  in 
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tAltK-S  PATENT  SMOKEttSS  FURNACE. 

(Patent  dated  January  13,  1833.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lark,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Francis,  Brothers,  cement-manufacturers,  of  Nine 
Elms-lane,  Vauxhall,  has  patented  an  invention,  the  following  description  of  which  is  taken 
from  his  specification : — “ The  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  supplying  air  to  furnaces 
above  the  fire-bars,  by  causing  it  to  pass  in  numerous  streams  through  a chamber  contain- 
ing ignited  fuel,  by  whioh  it  becomes  highly  heated  before  passing  into  the  furnace  ; also, 
to  a mode  of  supplying  a jet  or  jets  of  steam  behind  the  furnace  bridge,  or  at  the  back  end. 
of  the  furnace,  in  combination  with  heated  air ; and  also,  to  forming  the  fire  bare  in  two 
lengths,  the  hinder  portion  being  shorter  than  the  front,  and  the  spaces  between  such  hinder 
bars  being  wider,  so  as  to  admit  more  air  to  pass  between  them  than  between  the  front  por- 
tions of  the  said  bars. 

“The  chamber  for  the  reception  and  combustion  of  fuel  for  heating  the  air  passing  into 
the  furnace  I form  on  the  inside  of  the  fire  door,  or  in  other  convenient  situation,  and 
through  the  back  and  front  of  such  chamber  I form  numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  air, 
which  thereby  becomes  highly  heated  in  passing  through  such  chamber  to  the  furnace. 
The  steam  is  conducted  amongst  the  heated  air  supplied  to  the  back  end  of  the  furnace  by 
suitable  pipes,  and  the  fire  bars  are  arranged  as  hereinafter  described. 

“ Fig.  1 shows  a longitudinal  section,  fig.  2 a plan,  and  fig.  3 an  end  view  of  a steam 
boiler  furnace  with  my  improvements  applied,  a is  the  fire  door  for  the  supply  of  fuel  to 
the  fire-place;  it  has  an  internal  plate,  1,  which,  with  the  door  itself,  is  perforated  with 
numerous  holes,  so  as  to  admit  through  it  numerous  streams  of  air  to  aid  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  on  the  fire  bars,  somewhat  as  has  heretofore  been  practised.  But  in  carrying 
out  improvements,  I form  the  space  between  the  door,  a,  and  the  plate,  1,  into  a cham- 
ber for  the  rcoeption  and  combustion  of  fuel,  there  being  bars,  2,  by  which  such  fuel  is 
supported  in  the  chamber.  The  air  passing  into  the  furnace  through  the  door  is  thus  caused 
to  pass  through  a chamber  of  ignited  fuel,  by  which  it  becomes  highly  heated  before  passing 
amongst  the  fuel  on  the  fire  bars,  and  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  combustion 
without  producing  smoke  is  thereby  greatly  facilitated.  6 is  a pipe  conveying  steam  from 
the  boiler,  for  the  purpose  hereftiafter  explained.  The  fire  bars  to  the  furnace  are  divided 
into  two  pirts,  c and  d;  those  forming  the  hinder  portion,  d,  being  shorter  than  the  front 
portion,  c,  and  the  spaces  between  the  bars,  d,  being  wider,  so  as  more  freely  to  admit  of  air 
passing  between  them  than  between  the  bars  of  the  front  portion,  c.  e is  the  furnace  bridge, 
behind  which  are  a series  of  fire  bricks,  e',  placed  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  them  for 
the  passage  of  heated  air  up  from  the  chamber,/,  and  that  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  g,  as  also 
for  jets  of  steam  from  the  pipes,  b',  in  connection  with  the  steam  pipe,  b.  The  air  admitted 
from  the  chamber,  /,  is  supplied  to  that  chamber  from  passages,  jf  (one  or  more  on  each 
side  of  the  furnace),  by  which  the  air  in  passing  to  the  chamber,  /,  through  the  openings, 
/”,  becomes  heated.  Upon  these  openings,  /',  are  placed  regulators,  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  chamber,/.  I also  form  chambers,  F,  opposite  the  edges  or 
sides  of  the  chamber  in  the  furnace  door,  with  communications  therefrom  by  channel,  F', 
to  the  passages,  f,  when,  by  perforating  those  parts  of  the  said  chamber  next  the  chamber, 
F,  heated  air  will  also  pass  from  the  furnace  door  chamber  to  the  passages,  /',  thence  by 
the  chamber,  /,  to  the  back  of  the  furnace.  Steam  is  also  admitted  to  the  passages,  /',  by 
the  pipes,  b" , from  the  pipe,  b.  The  air  supplied  by  the  pipe,  g,  is  fed  from  the  interior  of 
the  fire-place,  there  being  openings  therefrom  through  the  plate,  h,  to  chambers,  h'  (one  on 
each  side  of  the  furnace),  and  thence  by  the  passages,  i,  to  the  fan  or  blower,  j,  by  which 
such  air  is  forced  forwards  through  the  pipe,  g.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  axis  of  the 
fan  or  blower  from  a steam  engine  or  other  suitable  power  by  a strap  or  band  acting  upon 
the  pulley,  k,  affixed  to  the  axis,  k',  which  turns  in  suitable  bearings,  as  shown,  and  has 
affixed  to  it  the  bevilled  pinion,  k",  which  takes  into  and  drives  the  bevilled  pinion,  I,  upon 
the  axis,  upon  the  lower  end  of  which  is  affixed  a bevilled  pinion,  which  takes  into  and 
drives  a bevilled  pinion  upon  an  axis,  upon  which  is  affixed  another  bevilled  pinion,  which 
takes  into  and  drives  a pinion  upon  the  axis  of  the  fail  or  blower.  The  heated  air  thus 
caused  to  pass  up  in  divided  streams,  combined  with  jets  of  steam  at  the  back  end  of  the 
furnace,  is  introduced  among  the  products  of  combustion,  and  facilitates  their  consu  mption. 
In  some  cases,  especially  where  small  furnaces  are  used,  as  in  the  heating  of  ovens  or  kilns, 
I omit  the  use  of  the  heated  air  as  withdrawn  from  the  fire-place  and  propelled  by  the  fan 
or  blower,  / but  I then  employ  a closed  ash-pit.” 

Mr.  Lark’s  furnace  is  not  without  eulogists.  In  The  Cyctopadia  of  Receipts,  &c.,  we  find 
the  following: — “This”  (the  admission  of  heated  air  both  through  the  door  and  at  the 
back  or  bridge  of  the  furnace)  “ is  the  principle  of  ‘ Lark's  Patent  Smoke  Burner,’ 
approved  by  the  Government  inspectors,  and  almost  invariably  mentioned  by  them,  when 
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parties  summoned  to  the  police  courts  state  their  inability  to  apply  a remedy.  THis  inven- 
tion is  now  in  successful  Operation  upon  numerous  steam  furnaces  with  boilers  variously 
constructed.  It  has  also  been  extensively  tested  for  the  furnaces  of  coke  ovens,  bakers’ 
ovens,  potteries,  and  chemical  works,  and  appears  equally  adapted  to  them  all ; whilst  from 
the  extreme  liberality  of  the  proprietors  of  the  patent  (‘The  Sinoke-burner  Company,’ 
Nine  Elms),  as  to  charge  for  license,  and  the  small  cost  of  its  application,  it  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  manufacturer  and  tradesman.  The  bakers,  especially,  a class  of  men  who 
have  been  recently  bewailing  the  extreme  difficulty  and  hardship  of  their  oase,  have  here  a 
cheap  and  easy  remedy.” 

■ — 

FARADAY'S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

( Continued  from  page  319.) 


Faraday’s  notions  of  “lines  of  magnetio 
force  ” will  have  been  made  as  clear,  pro- 
bably, by  the  paper  quoted  in  our  last 
article,  as  by  any  other  of  the  numerous 
definitions  and  illustrations  which  he  has 
given  of  them.  These  “ lines  ” are,  in 
short,  nothing  more  than  what  are  com- 
monly called  “ magnetic  curves,”  such  as 
are  exhibited  by  the  action  of  a magnet  or 
iron  filings.  It  is  plain  to  every  one  who 
can  think  clearly  on  the  subject  for  a few 
moments,  that  these  curves  or  lines  have  no 
existence  per  se ; they  are  simply  the  lines 
in  which  the  iron  flings  arrange  themselves 
when  acted  upon  by  the  magnet.  These 
“ lines  of  force  ” have  no  more  peculiarity 
in  them  than  the  ellipses  in  which  the 
planets  move,  or  the  curve  described  by  a 
projectile,  or,  in  short,  any  other  line  de- 
scribed by  a body  under  the  action  of  any 
force,  or  the  position  of  equilibrium  taken 
up  if  there  be  no  motion.  It  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  mathe- 
matician to  imagine  that  there  was  anything 
more  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  these  mag- 
netic curves  than  in  any  other  curve.  He 
would  just  as  soon  think  of  ascribing  an 
independent  existence  to  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  to  the 
curve  (the  catenary)  in  which  a chain  or 
rope  hangs  when  suspended  by  its  two  ends. 
It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  talk  about  this 
latter  curve  (the  catenary)  as  “ the  repre- 
sentative and  exponent  ” of  gravitation,  as 
to  talk  about  the  “ magnetic  curves  ” as 
“ the  representatives  of  magnetism  j”  yet  this 
is  what  Faraday  does  in  almost  every  page 
of  his  book.  In  the  abstract  of  his  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution  (copied  in  our  last 
article)  he  says,  “ These  phrases  (or  lines 
of  force)  have  a high  meaning,  and  repre- 
sent the  ideality  of  magnetism.  They 
imply  not  merely  the  directions  of  force, 
which  are  made  manifest  when  a little  mag- 
net, or  a crystal,  or  other  subject  of  mag- 
netic action  is  placed  amongst  them  ; but 
those  lines  of  power  which  connect  and  sustain 
the  polarities,  and  exist  as  much  when  there 
is  no  magnetic  needle  or  crystal  there  as  when 
there  is,  having  an  independent  existence, 


analogous  to  ( though  very  different  in  nature 
from)  a ray  of  light  or  heat ; which,  though 
it  be  present  in  a given  space,  and  even 
occupies  time  in  its  transmission,  is  absolutely 
insensible  to  us  by  any  means  whilst  it  re- 
mains a ray,  and  is  only  made  known  through 
its  effects  when  it  ceases  to  exist.” 

We  doubt  whether  a more  absurd  and 
preposterous  sentence  occurs  in  any  book 
written  since  the  middle  ages.  The  blindest 
follower  of  the  scholastic  systems  of  “ occult 
qualities,”  and  unintelligible  metaphysical 
jargon,  could  not  have  written  anything 
more  thoroughly  unphilosophical  and  non- 
sensical than  the  above  remarks.  How  any 
man  of  common  sense  in  this  nineteenth 
century — to  say  nothing  of  an  “ experi- 
mental philosopher” — could  ever  have  se- 
riously given  utterance  to  such  stufl)  is  to 
us  a matter  of  the  deepest  astonishment. 
We  regret  exceedingly  to  use  such  terms  in 
speaking  of  a man  whom  we  so  greatly  re- 
spect on  many  accounts!  but  truth  compels 
us  to  say  that  Ills  notions  about  these  “ lines 
of  force"  really  appear  to  us  to  amount  to  a 
positive  monomania ; for  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  any  sane  mind  could 
entertain  such  views.  As  to  arguing  against 
these  extraordinary  notions,  one  might  as 
well  argue  with  a German  transcendentalist 
on  some  unintelligible  gibberish  of  his  “ phi- 
losophy.” It  is  enough  to  say  that  these 
“lines  of  force”  have  no  existence  except 
as  any  other  curved  lines ; that  a “ ray  of 
light"  or  of  “heat”  has  no  separate  ex- 
istence apart  from  the  subject-matter  of 
which  they  consist.  Magnetic  curves  are 
nothing  more  than  the  curved  lines  in  which 
iron  or  steel  filings  arrange  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnet,  and 
would  not  “ have  an  independent  existence” 
if  the  said  iron  filings  were  removed.  As  to 
these  “lines”  or  curves  “ connecting  and 
sustaining  the  polarities,”  it  is  simply  utter 
nonsense. 

The  way  in  which  Faraday  writes  about 
“ Space  ” is  equally  strange  and  absurd. 
Here  are  one  or  two  extracts  to  show  the 
queer  ideas  in  which  our  philosopher  in- 
dulges on  this  subject. 

s 2 
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“ Neither  can  space  be  supposed  to  have 
those  circular  currents  round  points  dif- 
fused through  it,  which  Ampere's  Theory 
assumes  to  exist  around  the  particles  of 
ordinary  magnetic  matter,  and  which  I had 
for  a moment  supposed  might  exist  in  the 
contrary  direction  round  the  particles  of  dia- 
magnetic matter.  The  imagination,  1 re- 
strained by  philosophical  considerations'  (!) 
fails  to  find  any  thing  in  pure  space  about 
which  the  currents  could  circulate,  or  to 
which  they  could  by  any  association  be  at- 
tached,” &c.,(p.  195).  We  should  think  so! 
But  what  the  “ philosophical  considerations" 
have  to  do  with  it,  is  more  than  we  can 
even  “ imagine.” 

Again  : “ These  lines  (of  force)  proceed 
through  space  with  a certain  degree  of 
facility,  of  which  a general  idea  may  be 
gained  from  ordinary  knowledge,  or  from 
experiments  and  observations  formerly 
made.(?)  Whether  there  are  any  circum- 
stances which  can  affect  their  passage 
through  mere  space,  and  so  cause  varia- 
tions in  their  conditions ; whether  varia- 
tions in  what  has  been  called  the  tempera- 
ture of  space  could,  if  they  occurred,  alter 
its  power  of  transmitting  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence, are  questions  which  canuot  be 
answered  at  present,  although  the  latter 
does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  experiment.  This  space  forms  the 
great  abyss  into  which  such  lines  of  force 
as  we  are  able  to  take  cognizance  of  by  our 
observing  instruments,  which  issue  from 
the  earth,  proceed,  at  least  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  there  is  a sensible  dip.” 
(pp.  221,  222).  To  talk  about  the  “ tempe- 
rature ” of  “ mere  space”  re  mere  nonsense. 
Space  is  not  a material  substance  and  there- 
fore cannot  have  either  “ temperature  ” or 
any  other  such  property  belonging  to  ma- 
terial substances  only. 

In  another  place  he  talks  about  some 
of  these  “ lines  of  force  ” in  pure  space, 
affecting  other  lines  of  force  in  space,  (p. 
264.)  “ In  space,"  he  adds,  11  I conceive 
that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  not  being 
dependent  on,  or  associated  with  matter, 
would  have  their  changes  transmitted  with 
the  velocity  of  light,  or  even  with  that 
higher  velocity  or  instantaneity  which  we 
suppose  to  belong  to  the  lines  of  gravitat- 
ing force,  and  if  so,  then  a magnetic  dis- 
turbance at  one  place  would  be  felt  instan- 
taneously over  the  whole  globe.”  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  extraordinary  notion  of 
a self-subsisting  “ line  of  force  ” in  pure 
space  devoid  of  all  matter : and  not  only 
so,  but  the  additional  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing one  of  these  non-entities  affecting 
other  similar  non-entities  with  a practical 
effect  on  the  magnetic  needle  ! ! ! The 
“ lines  of  gravitating  force  ” which  Fara- 
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day  here  talks  of,  are  just  as  chimerical 
and  purely  imaginative  on  his  part,  as  the 
magnetic  “ lines  of  force.”  No  such  idea 
as  that  here  imagined  of  “ lines  of  gravi- 
tating force  ” ever  entered  the  head  of  any 
mathematician  since  the  time  of  Newton. 
It  is  all  a pure  fiction — and  a very  absurd 
fiction  too.  Faraday’s  ideas  on  these  11  lines 
of  force”  are  altogether  purely  imaginary, 
and  utterly  repugnant  to  every  sound  and 
rational  view  of  matter  and  force.  A force 
can  never  be  represented  by  a line  except  in 
relation  to  other  forces  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  then  only  in  magnitude  and  direction. 
In  the  “ parallelogram  of  forces,”  for  in- 
stance, one  side  of  the  parallelogram  may 
represent  the  direction  and  magnitude  of 
one  force,  and  the  other  side  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  other  force,  but  only 
in  this  way,  viz. : Whatever  number  of 

units  of  weight  (pounds  for  instance)  there 
are  in  one  force  (represented  by  the  line 
AB),  so  many  units  of  length  (feet,  or 
inches,  for  example)  there  are  in  the  line 
AB.  We  compare  the  ratio  of  one  weight 
(or  force)  to  another  weight  (or  force)  by 
another  ratio,  that,  viz.,  of  a certain 
straight  line  to  another  straight  line, 
and  again  this  last  ratio  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  two  numbers  (of  inches,  feet,  or 
whatever  the  unit  of  length  may  be).  But 
a line  cannot  represent  a force,  except  in 
this  manner.  Faraday  attaches  peculiar 
importance  to  the  faot  of  these  “ lines  of 
force  ” being  curved  lines,  as  if  the  magnetic 
forces  must  therefore  be  exerted  in  these 
peculiar  curved  lines,  and  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  action  of  central  forces  — 
such  as  gravitation,  which  is  exerted  in 
straight  lines  from  the  attracting  to  the  at- 
tracted body.  This  has  always  been  a 
favourite  crotchet  with  Faraday,  who 
fancied  he  had  made  a grand  discovery  a long 
while  ago — that,  namely,  of  “ induction  in 
curved  lines.”  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  first  volume  of  his  “ Expe- 
rimental Researches.” 

“ (1215.)  Amongst  those  results  deduced 
from  the  molecular  view  of  induction,  which, 
being  of  a peculiar  nature,  are  the  best  tests 
of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  theory,  the  ex- 
pected action  in  curved  lines  is,  I think,  the 
most  important  at  present;  for,  if  shown  to 
take  place  in  an  unexceptionable  manner, 
I do  not  see  how  the  old  theory  of  action  at 
a distance  and  in  straight  lines  can  stand, 
or  how  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  induc- 
tion is  an  action  of  contiguous  particles  can 
be  resisted.”  (Page  880.)  In  this  passage, 
two  perfectly  distinct  things  are  mixed  up 
and  confused;  viz.,  “Action  «n  straight 
lines,"  and  “ action  at  a distance."  It  may  be 
very  true,  that  electrical  action,  or  induction, 
does  not  occur  except  by  the  intervention 
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of  “ contiguous  particles  : ” it  may  be  that 
electrical  and  magnetic  forces  cannot  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  a distant  body,  except 
by  an  intermediate  action  on  the  particles 
which  lie  between  the  source  of  action  and 
the  body  on  which  the  effect  is  produced. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  disproving 
of  “ action  in  straight  lines  i ” A musical 
instrument,  or  any  other  sounding  body,  pro- 
duces a certain  effect  on  distant  bodies,  and 
by  means  of  the  intervening  particles  of  air 
(to  which  action,  if  we  please,  we  may  give 
the  name  of  “ induction  of  contiguous  par- 
ticles”); but  there  is  no  “action  in  curved 
lines  ” here  ; the  force  of  one  particle  of  air 
on  the  adjacent  particles  being  exerted  in 
the  straight  lines  joining  them.  In  the 
same  way  a ray  of  light  may  be  (and  most 
probably  is)  propagated  by  the  action  of 
“contiguous  particles”  of  the  a>ther : but 
this  action  will  doubtless  be  found  to  consist 
of  the  mutual  repulsions  of  the  particles  of 
the  aether,  exerted  in  straight  lines.  Faraday 
does  not  appear  to  see,  that  not  only  curvi- 
linear motion  may  be  produced  by  forces 
which  act  in  straight  lines : but  also,  that 
a certain  number  of  particles  may  be  brought 
into  a curvilinear  arrangement  by  the  action 
of  forces  in  straight  lines.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  one  who  has  studied  even  the  rudiments 
of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  to  believe 
that  a man  of  Faraday's  eminence  can  labour 
under  such  erroneous  notions ; but  such 
appears  to  be  the  case  from  the  very  strange 
way  in  which  he  is  continually  writing  about 
these  “ lines  of  force,’’  nnd  “induction  in 
curved  lines.” 

With  regard  to  the  “ magnetic  curves " 
or  “ lines  of  magnetic  force,”  the  reader 
will  find  an  article  on  them  in  a former 
volume  of  this  Magazine  (vol.  xlv.  page  206), 
where  the  peculiar  form  of  the  curves  is  de- 
duced from  the  action  of  the  two  poles  of 
the  magnet,  exerted  m straight  lines. 

We  really  feel  it  to  be  almost  a waste  of 
time  to  argue  any  longer  about  such  a sim- 
ple and  evident  matter,  and  in  the  case  of 
any  man  less  eminent  than  Faraday,  we 
should  not  deem  the  opinions  so  strangely 
put  forward  worth  notice  or  refutation.  But 
the  influence  and  example  of  one  so  justly 
celebrated  as  an  experimentalist  are  likely 
to  be  extremely  injurious  on  this  point. 
In  fact,  he  has  already  infected  several 
writers  on  these  subjects  with  his  notions 
about  the  peculiar  virtues  of  “ induction 
in  curved  lines”  and  “lines  of  magnetic 
force.”  Some  even  of  our  best  experimen- 
ters have  adopted  these  erroneous  and  mys- 
tical views.  We  scarcely,  indeed,  know 
liow  much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
example  and  authority  of  Faraday,  for  there 
has  always  been  a great  deal  of  mystical 
jargon  talked  and  written  on  the  subject  of 


magnetism.  The  following  extract  from 
the  article  on  “ Magnetism  ” in  Professor 
Robison’s  "Mechanical  Philosophy”  (vol. 
iv.  p.  265,  &c.,)  not  only  gives  the  true 
explanation  of  “ magnetic  curves,”  but 
shows  what  erroneous  views  had  been  hi- 
therto prevalent  about  them.  “ Suppose  a 
vast  number  of  small  bits  of  iron,  each 
shaped  like  a grain  of  barley,  a little  oblong. 
Let  them  be  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
a table,  so  near  each  other,  as  just  to  have 
room  to  turn  round.  Let  a magnet  be 
placed  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  will 
all  have  magnetism  induced  on  them  in  an 
instant ; and  such  as  are  not  already  touch- 
ing others,  will  turn  round  (because  they 
rest  on  the  table  by  one  point  only),  and 
each  will  turn  its  ends  to  the  ends  of  its 
neighbours ; and  thus  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  curves,  which  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  true  magnetic  curves  (because 
each  grain  is  very  short)  issuing  from  one 
pole  of  a magnet,  and  terminating  in  the 
other.  Does  not  this  suggest  to  the  reflect- 
ing reader  an  explanation  of  that  curious 
arrangement  of  iron  filings  round  a mag- 
net, which  has  so  long  entertained  and  puz- 
zled both  the  philosophers  and  the  un- 
learned, and  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
Cartesian  and  other  theories  of  magnetism? 
The  particles  of  iron  filings  are  little  rags 
of  soft  iron  torn  off  by  the  file,  and  gene- 
rally a little  oblong.  These  must  have  mag- 
netism induced  on  them  by  a magnet,  and 
while  falling  through  the  air  from  the  hand 
that  strews  them  about  tbe  magnet,  they 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  arrange  themselves 
magnetically  ; and  must  therefore  so  arrange 
themselves , forming  on  the  table  curves 
which  differ  very  little  indeed  from  the  true 
magnetic  curves.  Suppose  them  scattered 
about  the  table,  before  the  magnet  is  laid 
on  it.  If  we  pat  the  table  a little,  so  as  to 
throw  it  into  tremors,  this  will  allow  the 
particles  to  dance,  and  turn  round  on  their 
points  of  support,  till  they  coalesce  by  their 
ends  in  the  manner  already  described.  All 
this  is  the  genuine  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  what  Dr.  Gilbert  has  taught  us 
of  induced  magnetism.  It  must  be  so,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise.  This  curious  arrange- 
ment of  iron  filings  round  a magnet  is  there- 
fore not  a primary  fact,  and  a foundation  Jor 
a theory,  but  the  result  of  principles  much 
more  general.  Most  of  our  readers  know 
that  this  disposition  of  iron  filings  has  given 
rise  to  the  chief  mechanical  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  by  ingenious  men  for 
the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism.  An  invisible  fluid  has  been 
supposed  to  circulate  through  the  pores  of 
a magnet,  running  along  its  axis,  issuing 
from  one  pole,  streaming  round  the  magnet, 
and  entering  again  by  tne  other  pole.  This 
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is  thought  to  be  indicated  by  those  lines 
formed  by  the  filings.  The  stream  running 
also  through  them , or  around  them,  arranges 
them  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  just  as 
we  observe  a stream  of  water  arrange  the 
float-grass  and  weeds.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  detail  the  different  manners  in 
which  those  mechanicians  attempt  to  account 
for  the  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity  of 
magnetic  bodies  by  the  mechanical  impul- 
sion of  this  fluid.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  almost  every  step  of  their  theories  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
impulsion.  Kay,  the  whole  attempt  is 
against  the  first  rule  of  all  philosophical 
discussion,  never  to  admit  for  an  explana- , 
tion  of  phenomena  the  agency  of  any  cause 
which  we  do  not  know  to  exist,  and  to  ope- 
rate in  the  very  phenomenon.  We  know  of 
no  such  fluid,  and  wc  can  demonstrate  that 
the  genuine  effects  of  its  impulsion  would  be 
totally  unlike  the  phenomena  of  magnetism. 
But  the  proper  refutation  of  these  theories 
would  fill  volumes.  Let  it  suffice  (and  to 
every  logician  it  will  abundantly  suffice)  to 
remark,  that  this  phenomenon  is  but  a 
secondary  fact,  depending  on  and  resulting 
from  principles  much  more  general,  viz., 
the  induction  of  magnetism,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  dissimilar  and  repulsion  ' of  similar, 
poles.’  " 

We  commend  the  whole  of  this  passage 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  Dr.  Faraday 
and  all  his  disciples  : especially  the  words 
wc  have  put  in  italics.  The  “ curious  ar- 
rangement of  iron  filings,”  or,  in  other 
words,  the  “magnetic  curves”  or  “lines 
of  force,”  is  not  a “primary  fact,"  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  taken  (as  it  is  by 
Faraday  and  his  followers),  as  “the  foun- 
dation for  a theory." 

This  article  of  Robison’s  was  written  in 
the  last  century!  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  inexcusable  for  men  of  the  present  day 
to  go  on  blundering  with  speculations  and 
whimsical  hypotheses,  which  have  been  so 
completely  exploded.  It  is  quite  lament- 
able to  find  such  an  excellent  experimenter, 
for  instance,  as  Mr.  Sturgeon,  writing  in  the 
following  strain,  in  the  year  1833  : 

“ I believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
writers  on  magnetism,  that  a steel  bar  in  a 
state  of  polarization  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  magnetic  matter,  frequently 
called  the  magnetic  effluvium,  which  forms  to 
the  bar  a species  of  magnetic  atmosphere. 
This  point  being  granted,  it  will  be  a matter 
of  no  consequence  to  the  present  under- 
taking, whether  this  efiluvial  matter  be  sta- 
tionary as  regards  the  magnet,  or  whether, 
as  some  have  imagined,  it  be  continually 
flowing  from  pole  to  pole ; it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it 
as  consisting  of  exceedingly  minute,  polar- 


ized particles  emanating  immediately  from 
the  surface  of  the  steel ; concessions  of  no 
novel  character,  and  such,  I imagine,  as  but 
few  will  be  found  willing  to  deny."— (Stur- 
geon on  the  Theory  of  Magnetic  Electricity, 
Phil.  Mag.  for  1833.) 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  write  about  these 
“ magnetic  polar  lines,”  in  a way  which 
would  only  be  tolerable  in  a writer  of  the 
time  and  school  of  Des  Cartes.  But  so  long 
as  our  experimenters  in  electricity  and  mag- 
netism remain  so  deficient  in  that  prelimi- 
nary mathematical  training  which  alone  can 
fit  the  mind  for  rational  investigation,  so 
long  will  they  continue  to  cherish  the  erro- 
neous and  absurd  notions  which  were  pre- 
valent in  former  ages.  If  Faraday  had  ever 
gone  through  even  the  most  elementary 
course  of  mathematical  discipline,  he  would 
have  been  preserved  from  those  false  and 
irrational  notions  of  “ force  ” which  pervade 
all  his  writings,  and  damage  the  value  even 
of  his  experimental  labours.  He  would  just 
as  soon  think  of  taking  one  “line”  to  re- 
present “ dinner,”  another  “line”  to  repre- 
sent “supper,”  and  a third  “line,”  inter- 
mediate to  the  others,  to  represent  “tea” 
( because  tea  is  intermediate  between  dinner 
and  supper)  as  he  would  have  written  what 
he  has  written  about  “lines  of  force.” 
There  is  just  as  much  sound  reasoning  in 
the  illustration  we  have  given,  as  in  bis  use 
of  these  “ lines  of  force.”  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  strange  way  in  which  Faraday 
talks  about  “ space  ;’’  arguing  about  it  and 
about  its  properties  as  if  “space”  were  a 
material  substance,  like  wood  or  iron.  The 
reader  may  possibly  fancy  that  we  have  done 
injustice  to  the  author,  by  extracting  iso- 
lated passages,  which  are  capable  of  different 
interpretation.  He  may  very  probably  think 
that  Faraday  has  merely  written  in  rather  a 
loose  and  figurative  way  about  “ space," 
without  intending  to  convey  such  absurd 
notions  as  we  have  supposed.  He  may 
think  it  impossible  for  such  a philosopher  as 
Faraday  to  hold  such  extravagant  and  sense- 
less views.  If  so,  perhaps  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  article  of  Faraday’s  (in  the 
second  volume  of  these  “ Experimental  Re- 
searches”) on  Electric  Conduction  and  the 
Nature  of  Matter,  may  serve  to  convince 
him  that  we  have  neither  misrepresented 
nor  exaggerated  these  views : 

“ The  view  of  the  atomic  constitution  of 
matter  which,  I think,  is  most  prevalent,  is 
that  which  considers  the  atom  as  a some- 
thing material,  having  a certain  volume, 
upon  which  those  powers  were  impressed  at 
the  creation,  which  have  given  it,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  capability  of  con- 
stituting, when  many  atoms  are  congregated 
together  into  groups,  the  different  sub- 
stances, whose  effects  and  properties  we  ob- 
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serve.  These,  though  grouped  and  held 
together  by  their  powers,  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  have  intervening  space,  otherwise 
pressure  or  cold  could  not  make  a body 
contract  into  a smaller  bulk,  nor  heat  or 
tension  make  it  larger.  In  liquids  these 
atoms  or  particles  are  free  to  move  about 
one  another,  and  iq  vapours  or  gases  they 
are  alone  present,  but  removed  very  much 
further  apart,  though  still  related  to  each 
other  by  their  powers.” 


“If  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter 
already  referred- to,  be  assumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
particles  of  matter  and  of  the  space  be- 
tween them  (in  water  or  in  the  vapour  of 
water,  for  instance)  as  two  different  things, 
then  space  must  be  taken  as  the  only  con- 
tinuous part,  for  the  particles  are  consi- 
dered as  separated  by  space  from  each 
other.  Space  will  permeate  all  masses  of 
matter  in  every  direction  like  a net,  except 
that  in  place  of  meshes  it  will  form  cells, 
isolating  each  atom  from  its  neighbours, 
and  itself  only  being  continuous.  Then 
take  the  case  of  a piece  of  shell-lac,  a non- 
conductor, and  it  would  appear  at  once 
from  such  a view  of  its  atomic  constitution, 
that  space  is  an  insulator,  for  if  it  were  a 
conductor  the  shell-lac  could  not  insulate, 
whatever  might  be  the  relation  as  to  con- 
ducting power  of  its  material  atoms ; the 
space  would  be  like  a fine  metallic  web 
penetrating  it  in  every  direction,  just  as 
we  may  imagine  of  a heap  of.  silicious 
sand  having  all  its  pores  filled  with  water  ; 
or  as  we  may  consider  of  a stick  of  black 
wax,  which,  though  it  contains  an  infinity 
of  particles  of  conducting  charcoal  diffused 
through  every  part  of  it,  cannot  conduct 
because  a non-conducting  body  (a  resin) 
intervenes  and  separates  them  one  from 
another,  like  the  supposed  space  in  the  lac. 
Next  take  the  case  of  a metal,  platinum  or 
potassium,  constituted  according  to  the 
atomic  theory,  in  the  same  manner.  The 
metal  is  a conductor  ; but  how  can  this  be, 
except  space  be  a conductor  t for  it  is  the 
only  continuous  part  of  the  metal,  and  the 
atoms  not  only  do  not  touch  (by  the  theory) 
but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  must  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a considerable  way  apart. 
Space,  therefore,  must  be  a conductor,  or 
else  the  metals  could  not  conduct,  but 
would  be  in  the  situation  of  the  black  seal- 
ing wax  referred  to  a little  while  ago. 

“ But  if  space  be  a conductor,  how  then 
can  shell-lac,  sulphur,  &c.,  insulate  ? for 
space  permeates  them  in  every  direction. 
Or  if  space  be  an  insulator,  how  can  a me- 
tal or  other  similar  body  conduct? 

“ It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  accept- 


ing the  ordinary  atomic  theory,  space  may 
be  proved  to  be  a non-conductor  in  non- 
conducting bodies,  and  a conductor  in  con- 
ducting bodies ; but  the  reasoning  ends  in 
this,  a subversion  of  that  theory  altogether ; 
for  if  space  be  an  insulator  it  cannot  exist  in 
conducting  bodies,  and  if  it  be  a conductor 
it  cannot  exist  in  insulating  bodies.  Any 
ground  of  reasoning  which  tends  to  such 
conclusions  as  these  must  in  itself  be 
false.”  (pages  281 — 287.) 

Oh,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! 
Did  ever  any  man  “reason”  in  this  way 
before,  except  in  the  way  of  a joke  ? Did 
ever  any  rational  being — even  a German 
metaphysician,  or  a follower  of  Thomas 
Aquinas — argue  in  this  extraordinary  way 
about  physical  truths?  We  question  it.  The 
only  “ argument  ” that  we  can  remember  at 
all  approaching  to  it,  in  profundity  and  con- 
clusiveness, was  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
donkey  placed  exactly  half  way  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  from  which  it  was  argued 
that  he  would  never  go  to  either  of  them  to 
cat,  because  there  was  no  “ sufficient  reason” 
why  he  should  go  to  one  rather  than  the 
other.  The  donkey  soon  solved  the  pro- 
blem, however,  in  his  own  practical  and 
unmetaphysical  way  j and  we  think  that 
the  equally  intricate  puzzle  which  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  has  propounded  might  be 
left  to  the  same  sagacious  authority  for 
solution. 

But  if  we  must  be  serious,  and  treat  this 
metaphysical  puzzle  as  a practical  question, 
it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  say  that 
“space”  is  neither  a conductor  nor  a non- 
conductor, nor  anything  else.  Space  has  no 
material  existence,  and  to  attribute  mate- 
rial qualities  and  properties  to  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous — sheer  downright  nonsense.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue  about  _ 
the  attributes  of  “nothing.”  When  we  say 
a body  (as  a metal)  is  a “ conductor,”  we 
simply  mean  to  express  a certain  fact — a 
certain  result  of  certain  processes.  How 
those  processes  are  carried  on — whether  one 
particle  in  motion  puts  the  adjacent  particle 
into  motion  more  easily  in  a conductor  than 
in  a non-conductor— -or  whatever  may  be 
the  mode  of  working,  there  is  no  difficulty 
caused  by  the  “atomic  theory”  anymore 
than  by  any  other  theory.  The  ultimate 
fact  in  such  processes  must  always  be  a 
“ mystery  ” — an  ■inexplicable  fact,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  cannot  refer  it  to  any 
other  and  simpler  fact. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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NOTE  ON  TONNAGE  ADMEA- 
SUREMENT. 

As  the  mode  of  tonnage  admeasurement 
established  by  law  must  possess  great  in- 
terest for  practical  men,  and  its  simplicity 
has  been  impugned,  we  think  it  advisable, 
even  at  the  risk  of  making  ourselves 
tedious,  to  undertake  to  make  its  rationale 
readily  intelligible  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  expressions  for 
the  areas  of  a parallelogram  and  a triangle, 
in  terms  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  per- 
pendicular let  fall  upon  it  from  an  opposite 
angle. 

Thus  all  we  require  is,  that  the  reader 
should  know  that 


D C C 


Area  of  parallelogram  ABCD  = AB  x DM, 
and  area  of  triapgle  ABC  = AB  x CP. 

Next,  take  the  trapezium  ABCD  with 
parallel  sides  AB,  CD.  Draw  AE  parallel 
to  BC,  and  AP  perpendicular  on  DE,  and 
BQ  parallel,  (and  therefore  equal)  to  AP. 


A B 


Then,  area  of  trapezium  ABCB 
— Area  of  parallelogram  AECD 
4*  Area  of  triangle  AED, 

= ABxBQ+iDExAP. 
=(AB+jDE)AP. 

= {AB+J(CD-AB)}AP 
=J(AB+CD).AP. 

or,  the  area  of  a trapezium — i.e.  any  four  sided 
figure  with  two  parallel  sides — is  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  products  qf  the  sum  of  the  parallel 
sides  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
them. 

Let  A,  Aa  A,  P,  P2  P,  be  a portion  of 
an  area  which  we  wish  to  find  approxi- 
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matelyt  Aa  Aa=Aa  A a—m;  and  A,  P,, 

P* 


A 2 P9,  Aa  Pa,  be  lines  drawn  to  the  curvi- 
linear boundary  from  A,,  A,,  and  Aa,  at 
right  angles  to  A,  A and  let  these  lines 
be  called  a,,  a2,  a,,  respectively. 

Then  area  of  the  trapezium  A,  A,  P2  I\ 
=1  (A,  Pi 4“ A 2 P2)  A,  A2 

==  4 rti 

And  area  of  trapezium  Aa  Aa  Pa  P2 
— ^ aa-}-a  a'ra* 

Therefore  the  whole  area,  excluding  the 
small  portions  between  the  chords  P,  P2, 
Pa  Pa  and  the  curve, 

ai4-2a24-aa.m. 

We  may  find  a much  nearer  approxima- 
tion by  dividing  A,  A,  into  three  equal 
parts  A,M,  MN,  NAa>  each  of  which  is 

therefore:^  Then,  

area  of  A,MGP1  = 2A,P,4-MQ,AM 
„ MNRQ=4MO+NRMN 
„ NAaPaR=4NR4-Aa"pa.AaN 

Therefore  the  approximate  area  of  the 
figure,  neglecting  only  the  very  small 
portions  between  the  chords  P,  Q,,QR, 
and  RPa,  and  the  curve,  is  equal  to 

4(A1P14-2MQ4-2NR4-AaPa)AM. 

Since  HM  = MN=NAa=^ 

3 

Now  if  / be  the  point  in  which  the 
chord  QR  cuts  A,  P2 

Draw  Qpr  parallel  to  A,  A,  ; then  evi- 
dently Qp=MA2  = A,Aa— A,  M 

«jn  — szAa  N«=  pr 
3 3^ 

And  by  similar  triangles  R G r,  /ftp, 

Rr:/f::Qr;  Qp:;2 ; 1. 

Rr—2fp. 

That  is,  RN  — Q,M=2(/Aa— QM) 
.-.RN4-QM=2/A2 
and  the  approximate  area 

— (A,  P,  4-*/A,4-A,P,)i  . 
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Now,  this  area  is  evidently  too  small ; if 
then  we  take  / Aa  = Aa  P2  we  shall  still 
more  nearly  approximate  to  the  correct 
value. 

Therefore  area  AjA^P,  very  approxi. 
mately 

= (A1P,  +4AS  P2+A3  P,)-£ 

3 

=(rti  + * “a  + a«)  ~ ■ 

3 

A similar  expression  would  apply  to  the 
approximate  area  contained  between  any 
other  3 ordinates  aa,  a4,  as,  for  instance, 
which  would 


— (°«  +*  «4  + as)  ^ 
3 
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If  then  the  whole  area  is  divided  into  an 
equal  number  of  spaces,  by  an  odd  number 
of  lines  drawn  like  A,  P,,  or  ordinates  at 
equal  intervals— m.  and  we  suppose  the  whole 
number  to  be  2n+l>  we  shall  have  ap' 

proximate  area  of 
1st  two  portions  = 0,+la, + s, 

2nd 

3rd 


■=  «»  + *««  +«,T' 


~at  + iao  +ai~3  ‘ 

Last....  = ^a2n-l+4a2»+°a  + l^  . 

Whole  area  i i"i+»»+1+tK+»<+»a+«ic.ai,)  + 2(»,+»  +8!c.+a.,.i)lil  , 

.U . ....  > 3 

'f  A,,  Aa,  A, A*P+,  be  the  odd 


N ow,  if  we  have  an  odd  number  of  such 
areas  at  equal  intervals  n,  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  get  the  solid  contents  of  the  figure 
of  which  these  areas  are  parallel  sections 
by  treating  them  as  ordinates  to  a curve,  and 


number  of  areas  separated  by  the  common 
interval  pt  and  S the  approximate  solid 
contents, 


s = {Ai+A2p+l+4(A2+A4+A6+&c.+A2p)+2(A3+AJ+&c.+A2p-i)} 

Suppose,  in  performing  this  last  process, 
we  take  a line  A4  A2p+i,  and  set  off 

AaP+i 
A2p 


A 


A2 

A, 


z 

/ 

h 

— I p. 

r sp+j 


these  points.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
curve  of  sections;  and  by  drawing  an  ordi- 
D ~ v E 


along  it  equal  intervals  A4  A2,  Aa  Aa, 
••••A p Aa^_|_ j which  represent  n;  and 
to  the  same  scale  set  off  at  A,,  Aa,  &C., 
straight  lines  perpendicular  to  A,  A 2p+  j 
and  proportional  to  the  areas  A,,  Aa,  A„, 
....  A2p_j_j  in  magnitude;  viz.,  A,  Pj, 

A2  P2 and  through  P,,  P2,  P„,  . . 

Psp_l_j  draw  a curve ; it  is  evident  that  s 
just  obtained  equals  the  area  of  the  curve 
Ai  V*  • • . Pap+i  Asp+|. 

Take  a line  Dd,  to  represent  the  depth  of 
a ship  ; let  dD  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  portions,  dm,  nm,  np,  P j,  See. ; and  suppose 
the  cubical  contents  for  the  heights  dm,  dn, 
dp,  &c.,  to  be  calculated  and  set  off  at  right, 
angles  to  dD,  at  points  m,  n,  &c.,  «nM,  nN, 
nP,  qQ,,  and  DE,  and  draw  a curve  through 


nate  through  any  other  point  of  dD  as 
through  S ; then  S S is  the  displacement 
corresponding  to  the  depth,  dS. 

In  forming  a curve  of  sections  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  calculate  separately  the 
displacement  for  each  depth ; but  it  would 
be  easy  to  calculate  each  succeeding  dis- 
placement from  the  preceding.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  object  to  show  how  to  do  this ; 
but  to  explain  this  wonderful  mystery  of  the 
"problem  for  the  reduction  of  parallelopi- 
pedons  by  rectangular  coordinates ; ” and  we 
believe  that  we  have  fully  redeemed  our 
pledge. 

When  the  matter  is  dispassionately  con- 
sidered,  the  wonder  is  that  a rule  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  cubical  contents  of  an  irre- 
gular solid  is  capable  of  so  simple  and 
satisfactory  an  explanation. 
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SCREW  STEAMERS  FOR  THE 
RIVERS  OF  INDIA. 

In  our  last  volume  we  gave  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  successful  efforts  made  by 


Messrs.  G.  Rennie  and  Son  to  perfect  the 
application  of  the  much-admired  “ disc  en- 
gine” to  the  propulsion  of  steam  vessels.* 


* See  vol.lxtti.,  p.  *66,  No.  1676. 


Since  the  time  at  which  that  account  was 
written,  a second  screw  steamer,  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  running  on  the  rivers  qf 
India  (where  a small  draught  of  water  is  in- 
dispensable), has  been  constructed  and  fitted 
by  that  firm.  The  accompanying  engravings 
represent  this  steamer,  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
statement  of  its  dimensions,  capabilities,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  boat  is  70  feet;  its  breadth 
7 feet  6 inches  ; its  depth  3 feet  6 inches; 
its  draught  of  water  2 feet.  It  is  fitted  with 
two  similar  screws,  2 feet  2 inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a pitch  of  4 feet.  The  engines  and 
screws  make  260  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  produce  a speed  of  10  knots  per  hour  in 
the  boat.  The  weight  of  the  vessel  is  three 
tons,  8 cwt,  and  that  of  the  machinery  three 
tons.  The  power  of  traction  is  250  tons. 
Finally,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  but 
100 lbs.  per  hour,  and  the  cost  of  trackage 
no'more  than  Is.  3d.  per  mile. 

We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  applicability  of  the  disc  engine  to  screw 
propulsion  is  now  fully  established,  and  that 
it  is  proved  to  be  highly  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. Its  general  advantages  are  well 
known. 


A PLAN  FOR  SECURING  THE 
BEAMS  OF  SHIPS. 


BY  THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM  0.  J. 


CUNNINGHAM,  ROYAL  NAVY. 


The  following  consists  in  dovetailing  each 
beam  into  the  shelf-piece,  the  waterway, 
and  the  spirketting,  the  first  plank  of  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  deck,  form,  as  it 
were,  keys  to  the  system  of  dovetailed  parts 
making  the  end  of  the  beam  solid  with  the 
shelf-piece  and  waterway.  The  strength 
which  would  thus  be  given  to  the  frame  of 
the  ship  would  be  very  great. 

Fig.  I is  a transverse  view  of  a portion  of 
a ship’s  side.  Fig.  2 is  a representation  of 
the  under-side  of  the  waterway,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  dovetails  into  the  beam. 


Fig,  2.  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3 is  a representation  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  shelf-piece,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
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the  beam  dovetails  into  it  A is  the  frame 
timber  of  tlie  ship  (Bis  a portion  of  the  beam ; 
C is  a portion  of  the  waterway;  D is  the 
shelf- piece  ; E,  the  chock  which  receives  the 
iron  knee  which  is  fitted  beneath  the  beam ; 
F is  the  first  piece  of  spirketting ; G is  the 
first  piece  of  deck  (or  thin  waterway) ; and 
H H,  are  the  inside  planking.  With  the 

Fig.  1. 


aid  of  the  engravings  and  the  preceding  re- 
ferences, the  nature  of  the  combination  will 
be  readily  understood.  The  fastenings  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  at  present 
employed  in  Her  Majesty’s  ships. 

WOODCOCK  AND  GARDNER’S 
PATENT  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sin, — Mr.  Woodcock’s  letter  demands  a 
reply,  filled  as  it  is  with  misstatements  and 
unjust  reflections.  I am  truly  surprised, 
when  I consider  the  total  distinction  and 
difference  which  exists  between  my  patent 
apparatus  and  that  of  Mr.  Woodcock’s,  that 
this  gentleman  should  so  far  consider  him- 
self aggrieved  as  to  attack  me  in  the  un- 
warrantable manner  he  has  done.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  patent,  is  undoubtedly  the 
same,  but  the  means  to  the  end  are  very 
different.  All  patents  for  improvements  in 
burning  fuel  possessing  any  pretensions  to 
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science  aim  at  the  proper  provision  of  air, 
and  the  proper  admixture  of  the  products 
of  combustion  therewith.  Invention,  as 
regards  principle,  is  out  of  the  question  ; the 
principle  involved  must  necessarily  be  the 
same.  The  principle  must  exist  previous  to 
the  invention  ; ergo,  the  principle  cannot 
be  new.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
quire of  what  Mr.  Woodcock's  invention 
consists,  according  to  his  specification. 
1st.  Of  a furnace  door,  which  door  is  pierced 
with  holes  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the 
furnace;  but  Mr.  Woodcock  states  he  is 
aware  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  new, 
and  that  he  lays  no  claim  to  this  separately. 
2nd.  Of  a hollow  bridge  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  one.  This  bridge  is  supplied  with 
air  by  means  of  a flue  or  flues  for  conveying 
air  through  the  furnace  or  brickwork 
thereof.  But  Mr.  Woodcock  again  informs 
us  that  he  is  aware  that  such  a bridge  and 
such  flues  of  supply  "are  not  new,"  and 
that  he  makes  no  claim  to  these  “ sepa- 
rately." 3rd.  Of  a bangiug  bridge,  situ- 
ated somewhat  nearer  the  front  of  the  fur- 
nace than  the  last,  and  of  a similar  cha- 
racter; but  Mr.  Woodcock  confesses  that 
he  is  aware  that  such  a hanging  hollow 
bridge  so  situated  “ is  not  new,"  and  he  makes 
no  claim  to  this  “separately."  4th. Of  an|iron 
plate  provided  to  each  bridge,  and  per- 
forated to  divide  the  stream  of  air,  which 
again  Mr.  Woodcock  acknowledges  “is  not 
new,”  and  again  disclaims  this  “ separately." 
Can  we  feel  surprised  that  one  who  con- 
fessedly “makes  up  ’’  an  arrangement,  and 
without  hesitation  despoils  preceding  in- 
ventors of  their  claims  by  absorbing  and 
“ dishing  up  ” just  those  parts  which  suited 
him,  styling  it  invention,  should  be  found 
equally  willing  to  absorb  as  many  more  as 
he  may  think  desirable  1 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  my 
apparatus,  so  constantly  to  be  seen  in  your 
own  and  other  journals ; suffice  it,  I have 
no  hollow  bridge  supplied  with  air  or  other- 
wise ; I have  no  banging  bridge  supplied 
with  air  or  without  that  supply,  such  as  Mr. 
W.  I use  a new  and  distinctive  arrange- 
ment, whereby  I am  enabled  to  effectually 
heat  the  smoke  and  gaseous  products  before 
allowing  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  I also  carefully  preserve  the  fuel  in 
my  furnace  from  the  exterior  cooling  atmo- 
spheric air.  Mr.  W.  chooses  to  make 
additions  to  my  specified  words,  when  to 
“certain  arrangements  of  diaphragms,” 
he  adds,  “ simply  bridges.”  They  are  not 
bridges,  do  not  fulfil  the  office  of  a bridge, 
being  beneath,  and  in  front  of  the  ordinary 
bridge,  which  latter  still  remains  unaltered, 
I do  most  certainly  in  my  patent  preserve 
to  myself  the  exclusive  right,  &c.,  &c. ; but 
certainly  do  not  make  any  claim  to  Mr. 
W.’s  plan,  which  is  anything  but  simU 
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lar  in  action,  likeness,  or  effect  to  mine.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  “ few  co- 
lourable alteration!,"  which  Mr.  jW.  would 
make  us  believe  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
anything  like  useful  effect,  should  create  in 
him  so  much  uneasiness.  We  apprehend  it 
arises  more  from  the  knowledge  he  has 
gained,  as  we  have  done,  of  the  complete 
success  and  superiority  of  my  invention 
from  past  and  present  use.  It  is  needless 
to  notice  the  remaining  remarks  of  Mr. 
IV,  for  which  he  certainly  has  no  war- 
rant, than  by  observing,  that  he  who  is  ca- 
pable of  clandestinely  endeavouring  to  injure 
his  fellow  man  must  meet  only  with  the  just 
contempt  he  deserves.  It  is  evident,  upon 
inspection,  that  the  two  patents  are  widely 
separated  in  mechanical,  as  well  as  theore- 
tical details.  Did  I not  wish  to  curtail  this 
communication,  I might  point  out  wide  and 
distinctive  features  existing  between  them. 
I would  not,  nor  do  I claim  the  exclusive 
right  of  using  Mr.  W.  Woodcock’s  patent, 
nor  do  I wish  in  any  way  to  claim  any 
part  or  portion  thereof,  whether,  as 
Mr.  Woodcock  says,  “exclusively”  or 
otherwise.  I would  claim  for  myself  that 
justness  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  would 
free  me  from  wittingly  trespassing  upon  my 
fellow’s  rights,  much  more  from  persevering 
in  such  a course.  That  Mr.  W.  is  mis- 
taken I feel  assured,  and  propose  that  he 
place  side  by  side  with  mine  in  your  Maga- 
zine a cut  of  his  apparatus ; and  that  all 
may  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  by  each,  my  advertisement  containing 
a wood  cut  issues  from  your  office  each  al- 
ternate week,  showing  the  precise  appara- 
tus used  by  me ; to  this  I would  refer  all 
who  wish  to  understand  the  matter. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Edward  Gardner. 

2'o  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  this  day,  I find 
Mr.  Woodcock  again  referring  to  his  paper 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
respecting  his  own  patent  furnace,  and 
affecting  to  be  indignant  at  Mr.  Gardner 
claiming  the  merit  which  belongs  to  him. 
Mr.  Woodcock  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  I have  already,  through  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine,  pointed  out  that  whatever  merit 
his  plan  is  entitled  to,  is  exclusively  owing 
to  his  direct  imitation  of  the  principle  and 
mode  of  introducing  the  air  to  the  furnace, 
as  described  in  the  specification  to  my  now 
expired  patent  of  1839. 

In  your  this  day’s  number,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock describes  his  own  patent  as  “ a hang- 
ing bridge  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  ” [he  should  with  more 
correctness  have  said,  the  products  of  non- 
combustion],  “ to  be  directed  downwards, 
below  the  hanging  bridge,’’  and  that  these 


products  “ will  be  supplied  with  numerous 
jets  of  air."  Again,  that  in  the  paper 
abovementioned,  he  has  stated,  as  the  chief 
value  of  his  invention,  that  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  inverted  bridge  “ compel s the 
flame  and  gates  to  impinge  on  the  incandescent 
coke  lying  on  the  bars,  whilst,  as  they  leave 
the  fuel  in  distillation,  they  are  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  small  jets  of  atmospheric  air.” 
I would  here  only  observe  that  this  refer- 
ence to  the  air  being  supplied  by  jets,  ii 
an  accurate  description  of  my  expired  pa- 
tent, and  which  comprises  the  sole  merit  of 
the  plan.  Many  illustrations  of  this  will  be 
given  in  the  essay  for  which  the  Society  of 
Arts  have  just  awarded  their  prize,  and 
which  will  shortly  be  published  in  a single 
tract. 

Mr.  Woodcock  then  gives  a description 
of  Mr.  Gardner’s  patent,  viz.  “ The  said 
invention  consists  in  certain  arrangements 
of  diaphragms  (simply,  bridges),  so  dis- 
posed as  to  cause  the  products  given  off  to 
pass  through,  or  in  contact  with  the  heated 
material  on  the  grate,  and  to  cause  the  so- 
heated  products  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  sufficient  supplies  of  air  to  produce 
combination  therewith,  and  render  their 
combustion  perfect.” 

Mr.  Woodcock  then  asserts  that  “ both 
patents  are  substantially  the  same  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.”  In  this,  Sir,  I believe 
the  public  will  entirely  concur.  I am  un- 
able to  perceive  any  difference.  I must, 
however,  add  that,  as  far  as  the  causing  the 
flame  and  heated  products  to  pass  through, 
or  in  contact  with  the  heated  material  on 
the  fire  grate,  they  are  both  a mere  imita- 
tion of  the  patent  of  Watts,  in  1785,  and 
are  both  radically  and  chemically  wrong. 
As  to  the  really  useful  part  of  both,  the  in- 
troducing the  air  by  numerous  jets,  they 
arc  both  essentially  right,  though  neither 
can  now  have  any  claim  to  merit,  origin- 
ality, invention,  or  patent  right. 

I would  here  ask  either  gentleman,  for 
what  purpose  would  they  bring  “ the  flame 
and  gases  to  impinge  on  the  heated  coke 
on  the  bars  ? ” seeing  that  the  carbon 
which  then  alone  requires  combustion  and 
is  alone  the  element  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter in  smoke,  is  already,  and  every  atom  of 
it,  at  the  moment,  at  the  high  temperature 
of  3000°  or  incandescence.  The  attempt  to 
heat  the  carbon,  then  at  3000°,  is  not  more 
rational  than  to  endeavour  to  heat  the  sun’s 
rays,  by  means  of  red  hot  coke.  I am,  Sic., 

C.  W.  Williams. 

Liverpool,  April  IS,  1656. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir,-— It  may  save  Mr.  W.  Woodcock 
and  Mr.  Gardner  much  angry  and  useless 
discussion,  to  refer  them  to  Newton’s  Lon- 
don Journal,  conjoined  series,  vol.  sir.. 
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page  392,  giving  the  specification  of  Ri- 
charc  Rodda.  The  intention  is  stated  in 
West's  account  of  patents  for  smoke  pre- 
venthg  or  consuming,  1842,  to  consist — 
“ ir  drawing  the  smoke  [gas]  through  the 
fire,  and  through  passages  composed  of  fire 
britk,  strongly  heated.  The  smoke  [gas] 
is  yreviously  mixed  with  a due  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air,  admitted  through  a box 
ot  raise  over  or  near  the  fire  door,  which 
valve  is  opened  or  shut  as  the  gases  may 
require.” 

I believe  it  is  still  in  use  at  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay’s Brewery,  and  a main  feature  in  it  iB 
a bridge  or  arch  against  the  boiler  bottom 
half-way  over  the  fire  grate;  in  short,  at 
page  370  of  your  last  number,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, in  quoting  his  own  specification,  ad- 
mirably describes  Rodda's  expired  patent 
invention  of  1838.  Where  is  this  resur- 
rection of  obsolete  inventions  to  end  ? 

I am.  Sir,  yours.  Sec.,  J.  S.  S. 

High-street,  Woolwich, 

April  19,  1856. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I am  induced  by  the  lucid  manner 
in  which  “ W.”  has  pointed  out  the  proper 
method  of  treating  the  subject  in  discussion, 
in  one  paragraph  of  his  last  letter,  to  make 
a remark  or  two  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
aid  in  applying  that  method  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  He  says  that  we  ought  “ to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  ideas  of  those  forces 
which  are  employed  to  produce  motion,  and 
those  forces  which  nature  opposes  to  mo- 
tion,” which  is  precisely  what  I contend 
for.  Now,  “W.”  will  admit  that  a force  of 
100  lbs.  unbalanced  in  the  machine  pressing 
against  the  end  of  the  cylinder  would  impel 
the  engine  forward, overcomingthe  resistances 
to  motion,  and  continuing  it  until  something 
greater  than  the  mere  friction  of  the  engine 
interfered.  Next,  let  this  pressure  be  pro- 
duced by  steam  acting  in  a cylinder,  and 
now  suppose  that  a piston  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  cylinder,  a “ force  which 
nature  opposes  to  motion”  immediately  ap- 
pears, and  entirely  and  exactly  neutralises 
the  first ; this  is  when  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  the  steam  are  both  in  the  machine, 
and  under  the  same  condition,  that  is,  simply 
pressing  on  parts  of  a rigid  framework. 
Let  us  now  make  the  pressure  on  the  piston 
to  reach  the  framework  or  mass  of  the  en- 
gine in  a different  manner,  leaving  the  pres- 
sure on  the  cylinder  end  perfectly  unaltered  ; 
let  the  piston  press  against  the  middle  of 
the  spoke  under  the  axle  of  the  wheel 
in  a direction  contrary  to  the  pressure 
on  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  reckon 
what  must  be  its  force  when  its  pres- 
sure Teaches  the  axle,  by  this  means  omit- 
ting friction  and  obliquity;  whether  its 
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fulcrum  is  at  the  foot  Or  the  centre  it  would 
be  plainly,  just  500  lbs.,  and  on  the  rule 
which  “ W.”  lays  down,  from  these  mate- 
rials, it  would  at  once  appear  that  the  un- 
diminished force  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
would  propel  the  engine  with  a power  of 
S00  lbs.,  unless  there  could  be  shown  to  be 
other  impelling  or  retarding  forces  at  work. 
In  the  case  put  first  no  one, would  admit  that 
there  were  such  additional  forces ; yet  the 
pressure  on  the  cylinder  end  impelled  the  engine, 
and  the  driving  wheel  revolved,  and  the 
“friction"  and  "adhesion”  existed  with- 
out being  at  all  propulsive  or  doing  any 
“ work."  In  the  second  case,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  motion  took  place,  because  the 
action  and  reaction  were  both  in  simple 
operation  in  the  machine  ; and  in  the  third 
case,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  also  clear,  that 
motion  did  result  from  the  action  of  the 
steam  on  the  face  of  the  piston  being  made 
to  reach  the  mass  of  the  engine  through  a 
lever  which  diminished  its  effective  pressure 
against  it,  and  so  enabled  the  unaltered 
reactive  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
to  overcome  that  on  the  piston,  and  thus 
produce  motion  forward.  I have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  apply  " W.’s”  method  of  reck- 
oning the  pros  and  cons  of  the  forces  at 
work  as  strictly  as  possible,  and,  I think, 
correctly.  By  laying  down  that  rule,  he 
has  made  it  plain,  that  if  he  would  give  full 
consideration  to  the  reaction  cf  the  force  em- 
ployed, he  would  be  likely  to  agree  with  my 
views,  and  has  narrowed  the  question  be- 
tween myself  and  him  to  these  points : 
Does  he  deny  that  the  law  of  “ action  and 
reaction,”  operates  in  locomotive  machines? 
Can  he  explain  away,  in  the  third  case,  the 
force  which  was  proved  to  be  fully  propul- 
sive in  the  first  ? Can  he  give  good  reason 
for  believing  that  there  are  fresh  forces  at 
work  in  the  third  case,  which  are  able  to 
neutralise  the  reaction,  and  propel  the  engine 
themselves?  I believe  that  “ W.  ” would 
find  no  difficulty  in  adopting  my  explana- 
tion if  his  mind  were  not  already  occupied 
with  preconceived  ideas,  and  I commend  to 
his  consideration  the  boat  illustration  in 
my  last  letter,  as  being  conducted  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  method  which  he  has 
since  advised,  and  tending  greatly  to  sug- 
gest clear  ideas  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
motion  of  locomotive  machines.  Actually  to 
try  the  experiment  is  the  best  way  to  per- 
ceive its  meaning,  and  to  present  most  vi- 
vidly to  the  mind  the  parallel  case  of  a loco- 
motive. I cannot  admit  that  the  motive  force 
is  applied  “to  produce  motion  round  the 
axle that  kind  of  motion  takes  place  as 
well  in  the  other  wheels,  but  is  not  accounted 
propulsive  in  them ; and  when  the  power 
actually  expends  itself  in  producing  “ mo- 
tion round  the  axle,”  i.  e.,  in  “ slipping,” 
it  is  notoriously  lost  labour.  Has  "W.”  ever 
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seriously  set  to  work  and  actually  calculated 
how  a force  revolving  in  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  could  propel  the  engine  ? A force  at 
the  foot  of  the  wheel  would  not  propel  at  all  ; 
experiment  proves  this.  He  says,  that  the 
desired  rotation  “ of  the  wheel  is  opposed  by 
the  friction  of  the  rail.”  Has  lie  considered 
the  fact,  that  it  is  when  this  friction  is  not 
overcome,  that  motion  takes  place,  while, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  motion  should  re- 
sult from  the  “moving  force”  being  supe- 
rior to  the  resistances,  of  which  he  says  this 
friction  is  one  ? I simply  look  upon  the 
friction  as  resistance  furnishing  a fulcrum 
or  abutment  for  the  lever  which  the  piston 
actuates. 

As  all  machines  consist  of  a series  of 
levers  and  fulcrums,  I am  obliged  utterly 
to  dissent  from  “ W.’s”  advice  to  refrain 
from  considering  what  levers  and  fulcrums 
they  are  composed  of ; I consider,  that 
though  the  philosopher  may  content  himself 
with  the  general  consideration,  that  the 
work  done  is  of  course  equivalent  to  the 
original  expenditure  of  power,  minus  fric- 
tion and  imperfections  in  the  application,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  mechanician  to  trace 
the  power  all  through  its  course,  show  exactly 
how  it  does  its  work,  and  what  is  its  force  and 
pressure  at  any  point  of  the  machine;  other- 
wise can  he  be  said  to  really  “understand” 
the  machine  l I believe  that  a deficiency 
in  this  respect  is  the  cause  of  very  serious 
defects  in  the  locomotive  engine. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec.,  C. 

April  8,  1856. 

P.S.  April  15th,  1856. — Since  the  above 
letter  was  written  I have  read  Mr.  Cheverton's 
last  letter,  and  cannot  but  be  Btruck  by  the 
near  approach  to  my  view  of  the  real  cause 
of  the  propulsion  of  boats  which  some  of  his 
remarks  exhibit.  He  says  that  the  pressure 
on  the  rowlock  would  be  " the  measure  of 
the  propelling  force  if  the  oar  were  bandied 
from  the  outside  of  the  boat,”  and  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  case  the  reaction  would 
be  external  to  the  boat.  Now  what  is  this 
but  saying,  that  when  the  reaction  is  in  the 
boat,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  the  propelling  power 
consists  of  the  pressure  on  the  rowlock, 
minus  the  reaction  through  the  rower’s  body? 
No  other  change  has  taken  place  than  caus- 
ing the  reaction  to  operate  in  the  boat ; and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  pressure 
upon  the  rowlock  cannot  possibly  exceed 
that  of  the  reaction,  except  by  the  leverage 
of  the  second  order  of  the  oar  causing  it  to 
press  against  the  rowlock  with  augmented 
force.  Mr.  Cheverton  has  shown  that  when 
the  oar  has  no  leverage  against  the  rowlock, 
from  the  hand  of  the  rower  being  slid  down 
to  it,  no  propulsion  takes  place ; but  does 
not  that  decisively  prove  that  as  when  in  that 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  tugging  at 


a rope,  no  motion  resulted  because  the  re- 
action balanced  the  action,  so  when  motion 
did  result,  it  arose  solely  from  one  of  Jiese 

?owers  having  a leverage  over  the  otter  ? 

he  only  leverage  which  the  oar  could  lave 
upon  the  rowlock  is  evidently  that  of  '.he 
second  order,  and  its  fulcrum  must  equtlly 
plainly  be  the  resistance  of  the  water. 

I think  that  “W.”  and  Mr.  Cheverton 
would  derive  more  profit  from  their  reflec- 
tions on  these  subjects,  if,  instead  of  occu- 
pying their  minds  so  much  upon  points 
relating  to  the  equality  between  the  power 
employed  and  the  amount  of  resistances 
overcome,  or  “work  done,”  and  upon  the 
interchangeability  and  inversions  of  levers 
(points  neither  novel  or  disputed),  or  upon 
the  speciality  of  the  aspect  of  things  when 
viewed  with  a “ practical  ” ora"  theoretical” 
eye,  they  would  bring  forward  more  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  positions  which  are  con- 
tended for.  As  far  ns  I can  see,  that  matter 
has  not  been  well  attended  to,  the  disproving 
of  each  other  taking  up  too  much  time; 
while  it  is  frequently  possible,  (and  I think 
is  in  their  case)  to  effect  that  without  proving 
ourselves  or  anything  else  to  be  right 
Many  of  “W.”s  positions,  and  also  Mr. 
Cheverton’s,  may  be  admitted  without  our 
being  the  wiser,  or  nearer  to  the  mark, 
especially  some  about  the  equilibrium  of 
the  power,  &c.,  and  the  inversion  of  levers. 
That  which  I,  and  probably  the  bulk  of  your 
readers  desire,  is,  that  each  should  show,  in 
clear  and  simple  language,  plainly  and  spe- 
cifically how  the  motive  force  moves  the 
locomotive  or  boat,  beginning  at  the  point 
where  the  power  is  first  impressed,  showing 
the  stages  through  which  it  passes,  and  at 
last  tracing  it  up  into  the  engine  and  train, 
or  boat,  in  the  shape  of  an  adequate  propul- 
sive force  actually  operating  upon  the  thing 
to  be  propelled.  This  I think  a reasonable 
requirement,  and  I should  consider  its  satis- 
faction  indispensable  on  the  part  of  any  one 
who  professes  to  understand  the  matter. 

I doubt  not  that  Mr.  Cheverton  will 
always  be  able  tt>  deal  heavy  blows  upon 
“ W.”  until  the  latter  gentleman  takes  pro- 
per account  of  the  reaction  of  the  force  em- 
ployed. No  learning  or  skill  can  supply  such 
a defect  as  that.  Still  it  will  not  follow  that 
Mr.  Cheverton  himself  is  right ; and  I hold 
it  to  be  of  much  more  importance  to  search 
for  and  prove  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions 
than  to  disprove  those  of  individuals.  To 
prove  the  existence  of  a well-known  general 
relation  between  the  amount  of  the  power 
and  that  of  the  work,  or  the  compatibility 
of  certain  calculations  respecting  the  well- 
understood  relations  of  levers  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  fulcrums  and  forces,  with 
“W.,”  or  to  detect  the  errors  that  may  be 
committed  in  so  doing,  with  Mr.  Cheverton, 
may  leave  ub  still  without  a clear  idea  of 
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how  a boat  or  an  engine  i s propelled,  or 
whether  the  oar  is  a lever  of  the  second  order 
or  not,  while  these  are,  I believe,  the  points 
which  it  is  profitable  to  discuss,  and  which 
have  excited  the  interest  of  your  readers. — 

C. 

• 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Gbenet,  E.  Jun.  An  improved  electro- 
magnetic apparatus  for  motive  power,  part  of 
which  may  be  employed  separately  for  the 
generation  of  electric  currents.  Patent  dated 
September  8,  1855.  (No.  2013.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  an  electro- 
magnetic engine  consisting  of  two  concen- 
tric cylinders  placed  one  within  the  other, 
and  having  formed  on  them  rings  of  iron, 
the  outer  cylinder  being  stationary  and  the 
inner  cylinder  revolving,  both  cylinders 
being  provided  with  electro-magnets  con- 
sisting of  rectangular  soft  iron  strips  or 
plates  fixed  to  the  rings  by  which  the 
cylinders  are  surrounded,  the  plates  of  the 
inner  cylinder  being  on  its  ,outer  surface, 
projecting  radially  outwards,  and  those  of 
the  outer  cylinder  being  on  its  inner  sur- 
face, projecting  radially  inwards ; copper 
conducting  wires  being  coiled  round  the 
plates  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
and  the  consequent  development  of  mag- 
netic action.  2.  In  an  improved  current 
changer  and  contact  breaker  which  effect 
the  simultaneous  magnetization  of  the 
fixed  and  revolving  parts  of  the  apparatus 
by  two  different  currents ; also  in  an  im- 
proved arrangement  of  contact-makers, 
and  an  arrangement  of  conductors  whereby 
the  tension  of  the  electric  fluid  may  be 
diminished]  by  ]using  derived  currents,  and 
which  allows  of  the  employment  of  a single 
fluid  battery.  3.  In  an  arrangement  for  fill- 
ing and  emptying  single  fluid  batteries.  And 
lastly,  in  a new  arrangement  for  increasing 
the  surface  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
battery, 

Panet,  J.  An  improved  hydraulic  system 
for  propelling  on  railways,  or  obtaining  motive 
power  and  distributing  water.  Patent  dated 
September  8,  1855.  (No.  2044.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a method  of 
propulsion  by  hydraulic  power,  and  in  the 
employment,  for  various  purposes  (agricul- 
tural and  other)  of  the  water  used  therein. 
The  power  is  obtained  by  forcing  water 
through  a large  tube,  laid  below  a road, 
from  which  tube  the  water  is  forced  or  rises 
through  short  lengths  of  tubing  or  junction- 
pipe  into  a series  of  supplementary  tubes 
(parallel  to  the  large  tube  below  the  road), 
in  each  of  which  supplementary  tubes  is 
fitted  a piston,  provided  on  both  sides  with 
rods,  which  are  prolonged  beyond  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubes  and  carry  stops  ; 
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these  stops,  coming]in  contact  with  suitably- 
arranged  levers  fixed  in  the  framework  of  a 
carriage,  propel  the  carriage. 

Hewett,  C.  Certain  improvements  in 
baking-ovens.  Patent  dated  September  10, 
1855.  (No.  2046.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  having 
ovens  made  of  two  metallic  chambers  or 
cases  of  suitable  dimensions,  one  within  the 
other,  well  screwed  together  or  riveted  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  tight,  and  in  introducing 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  chambers 
grease  or  oil,  so  that  by  applying  heat  to 
the  outer  case  the  inner  one  may  be  heated 
by  the  oil  or  grease. 

Sharpe,  E.  Improvements  in  pans  for 
water-closets.  Patent  dated  September  10, 
1855.  (No.  2047.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  con- 
struct such  pans  with  channels  placed  upon 
and  around,  or  partially  around,  the  upper 
p art,  such  channels  having  perforations 
fo  rmed  therein  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
d escend  over  every  part  of  the  pan.  One 
opening,  slit,  or  aperture  is  made  all 
round  the  under  part  of  the  said  channels, 
im  mediately  over  the  upper  inside  surface 
of  the  pan,  and  the  width  of  such  opening 
increased  or  diminished  in  those  places 
where  it  is  found  desirable  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  flow  of  water,  or  separate 
openings  are  made,  being  increased  in  size 
or  number  where  required. 

Bull,  H.  Railway  permanent  way  ma- 
terials. Patent  dated  September  ll,tl855. 
(No.  2053.) 

This  invention  relates — 1.  To  certain 
longitudinal  sleepers.  2.  To  a construction 
of  rail,  increasing  the  actual  depth  and  sur- 
face of  iron  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
wheel,  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the 
weight  thereof.  3.  To  the  letting  of  the 
cross  sleepers  into  the  longitudinal  sleepers, 
and  ^connecting  ]then  with  them  by  angle 
irons  and  an  iron  strap.  The  rail  is  a mere 
rectangular  bar,  screwed  down  to  the  longi- 
tudinal bearer,  which  is  notched  out  at  its 
inner  and  upper  edge  along  its  whole 
length. 

Lebaioue,  F.  II.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  if  chocolate.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 11,  1855.  (No.  2056.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  cod-liver 
oil  in  preparing  chocolate.  The  oil  is  mixed 
or  ground  with  the  chocolate,  and' the  com- 
pound is  made  into  form  in  moulds  as  here- 
tofore, and  may  also  be  mixed  with  flavour- 
ing  (or  medical)  and  other  matters. 

Curtis,  M.,  and  J.  Wain.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing  and  spinning  cot- 
ton and  other  fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated 
September  11,  1855.  (No.  2057.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  six  follow- 
ing improvements,  which  apply  chiefly  to  the 
self-acting  mule  (the  3rd  being  applicable 
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also  to  hand  mules).  1.  In  placing  the  fric- 
tion cones  used  for  backing  off  on  the  roller 
shaft,  or  equivalent  therefore,  and  in  driving 
such  cones  by  an  independent  band,  distinct 
from  the  rim  band.  2.  In  an  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  winding  on  motion,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  time  during  which  motion 
can  be  communicated  to  the  screw  on  the 
radial  arm,  for  raising  the  nut  on  the 
screw  by  the  depression  of  the  counter 
faller,  is  gradually  diminished  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  bottom  of  the  cop  is  com- 
pleted. 3.  In  the  application  in  mules 
(where  the  drums  are  driven  by  bands)  of  a 
spring  to  the  tightening  pulley  of  the  drum 
band,  to  keep  the  band  at  a uniform  tension.  4. 
In  connecting,  by  means  ofgearing,  the  back 
or  drawing  out  shaft,  with  the  shaft  on  which 
is  placed  the  pinion  which  gives  motion  to 
the  quadrant  of  the  radial  arm.  3.  In  pass- 
ing the  scroll  band  round  or  over  a pulley 
fast  on  the  drawing  out  or  back  shaft,  to 
assist  in  turning  that  shaft  when  the  car- 
riage is  going  in.  6.  In  an  arrangement  for 
putting  the  friction  cones  in  and  out  of  con- 
tact. 

Kennedy,  J.  C.  G.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  and  apparatus  for  transmitting  signals 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  current,  part  of  which 
improvements  is  applicable  to  the  regulating  of 
machinery  generally.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  September  11,  1855.  (No. 

2058. ) 

In  this  invention  clockwork  is  employed 
for  driving  certain  mechanism,  which  is  ren- 
dered intermittent  by  a permanent  magnet. 

Bouchard,  E.  C.  Z.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  producing  gas  for  lighting  arid  heating. 
Patent  dated  September  11,  1855.  (No. 

2059. ) 

The  inventor  describes  apparatus  for 
generating  gas  from  coal,  and  for  employ- 
ing the  waste  heat  from  the  fuel  used  in  the 
distillation  thereof  to  generate  steam  and 
hydro-carburetted  gas ; also,  an  arrange- 
ment for  mixing  one  or  both  of  these  with 
coal  gas  at  the  time  of  its  production. 

Higgin,  J.  Improvements  in  treating 
madder,  or  preparations  of  madder,  so  as  to 
obtain  a colouring  substance  therefrom. 
Patent  dated  September  12,  1855.  (No. 

2060. ) 

These  improvements  consist  in  subject- 
ing madder,  munjeet,  &c.  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  garancine  [and  garanceaux)  to  the 
action  of  ammonia  in  the  state  of  gas, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  steam. 

Macintosh,  3.  Improvements  in  springs. 
Patent  dated  September  12,  1855.  (No. 

2061.) 

In  this  invention  membraneous  tissue  or 
skins  are  prepared  in  glycerine,  or  in 
glycerine  or  gelatine  mixed  with  water,  so 
as  to  render  them  pliable  and  impervious  to 


air  or  air-tight,  and  are  then  formed  into  a 
bag  and  put  into  a cylinder.  'A  plunger  is 
then  inserted  into  the  cylinder,  and  made  to 
act  upon  the  bag,  thus  forming  an  elastic 
air  spring. 

Sfilsbury,  F.  G.,  and  F.  W.  Emerson. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  pigments.  Patent  dated  September  12, 
1855.  (No.  2063.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  use  of  the  tungstates  of 
oxides  of  zinc  calcium,  antimony,  alumi- 
nium, magnesium,  barium  and  strontium 
as  paints  or  pigments.  2.  Any  combina- 
tion or  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  the  afore- 
said tungstates.  3.  All  mixtures  or  com- 
binations of  the  above-mentioned  tungstates 
with  oxide  of  lead,  in  whatever  manner 
produced.  4.  All  mixtures  of  the  aforesaid 
tungstates,  whether  with  or  without  oxide  of 
lead,  with  the  antimonites,  antimoniates, 
arsenites  or  arseniates  of  any  of  the  afore- 
said bases,  when  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  paints  or  pigments. 

Proqer,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  ships' 
signal  lanterns.  Patent  dated  September  12, 
1855.  (No.  2064.) 

The  two  sides  of  the  improved  lantern 
are  inclined  to  each  other,  the  back  and 
front  being  parallel.  In  the  front,  and  on 
each  side,  is  fixed  a lens.  The  three  lenses 
are  on  the  same  level,  and  show  the  light  of 
one  lamp  through  them.  On  the  outside  of 
the  lantern  there  is  a concave  reflector 
around  each  of  the  lenses.  Each  of  the 
side  lenses  is  arranged  to  have  a frame 
glazed  with  green  or  red  glass  elided  be- 
tween it  and  the  burner.  The  lamp  or 
burner  has  a tubular  projection  at  its  under 
side,  which  fits  on  to  a similar  fixed  projec- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  lantern. 

Barber,  B.,  J.  Butterfield,  and  T. 
Austin.  Improvements  in  mangles.  Patent 
dated  September  13,  1855.  (No.  2065.) 

This  invention  consists  in  peculiar  ar- 
rangements of  mangling  rollers.  In  one 
arrangement  two  driving  rollers  are  placed 
horizontally  in  a suitable  frame,'  side  by 
side,  about  an  inch  apart,  and  one  cloth  roller 
is  placed  centrally  above  and  touching  each 
of  the  lower  rollers,  &c. 

Macintosh,  J.  Improvements  fa  metallic 
and  other  pens.  Patent  dated  September  1 8, 
1855.  (No.  2066.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  form- 
ing on  one  piece  of  steel  or  other  material, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pens,  a nib 
at  each  end.  2.  In  making  pens  of  a flat 
instead  of  a semi- cylindrical  shape,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

De  Lucenay,  P.  B.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  batteries  of  guns  and  pistols. 
Patent  dated  September  13,  1855.  (No- 
2067.) 

In  this  invention  the  cock  or  hammer  is 
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composed  of  steel,  and  works  on  a pin  ; a 
slot  in  the  upper  part  forms  a sight  for 
taking  aim.  The  hammer  is  provided  with 
detents,  and  the  steel  spring  is  pressed  upon 
when  the  cock  is  drawn  back.  The  trigger, 
by  means  of  a spring,  then  catches  in  the 
other  detents,  to  keep  the  hammer  at  fall  or 
half  cock.  The  first-mentioned  spring  and 
hammer  are  placed  in  a groove  made  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stock,  the  spring  being 
fixed  by  means  of  a screw. 

Tuck,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  carrying  on  submarine  operations.  Patent 
dated  September  13,  1855.  (No.  2070.) 

The  diving  bell  is  constructed  so  as  to 
afford  means  of  readily  compensating  for 
the  variation  of  the  relative  density  of  the 
air  in  the  working  chamber  of  the  hell  and 
the  water  underneath  it,  occasioned  by  the 
variation  in  the  depth  of  the  column  of 
water  above  it.  This  is  accomplished  first 
by  means  of  a drop-weight  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bell,  combined  with  an  escape-valve  of 
suitable  construction  at  the  top  of  the  same, 
both  being  acted  upon  as  required  by  the 
diver  from  within ; secondly,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  channels  formed  within,  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bell,  through  which 
channels  the  surplus  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  the  bell  as  soon  as  the  air  in  the 
working  chamber  has  by  its  expansion  ex- 
pelled the  water. 

Longbottom,  A.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  when  oils  or  fatty  mat- 
ters are  used.  Patent  dated  September  13, 
1855.  (No.  2071.) 

The  inventor  constructs  each  retort  with  a 
projection  at  the  bottom,  convex  inwards 
and  concave  on  the  outside,  the  retort  being 
of  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  the  bottom 
at  the  smaller  end,  where  it  is  heated  by  a 
fire.  The  oil  or  fatty  matter  is  supplied 
through  a lube  (which  descends  through  the 
inner  perforated  false  bottom  of  the  retort,) 
and  falling  on  the  convex  projection  is  vapo- 
rized, the  vapour  passing  through  the  per- 
forated false  bottom,  amongst  the  heated 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  lime,  and  then  out 
of  the  retort  for  use. 

Hartmann,  J.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  preparation  and  combination  of  colours 
for  printing  stuffs  and  textile  fabrics.  Patent 
dated  September  14,  1855.  (No.  2072.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production 
of  various  steam  colours  from  precipitated 
deoxidised  indigo,  and  also  from  extracts  of 
madder,  and  prussiates  of  potash,  or  other 
prussiates.  The  precipitated  deoxidised  in- 
digo.may  be  prepared  by  any  known  process. 

Garb  AT,  J.  P.  An  improved  powder  or 
composition  for  cleaning  and  preserving  ( the 
teeth.  Patent  dated  September  14,  1855. 
(No.  2073.) 

This  improved  composition  is  composed 
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of'  sea  salt  mixed  with  iron  in  solution, 
coffee  and  chicory,  sugar,  rice-flour,  and 
saffron,  to  which  rhubarb  may  be  added ; 
and  also,  when  intended  for  daily  use,  cream 
of  tartar  and  ivory  powder. 

Church,  W.  Improvements  in  mounting 
and  adjusting  ordnance  and  other  fire-arms. 
Patent  dated  September  14,  1855.  (No. 
2074.) 

Claims. — 1.  Mounting  ordnance  and  other 
guns  or  carriages  connected  with  a travers- 
ing platform,  so  that  the  said  carriages  are 
guided  thereon,  and  preserve  their  position, 
and  cannot  be  raised  from  the  rails.  2. 
Connecting  gun  carriages  with  the  travers- 
ing platform  upon  which  they  work  by 
means  of  straps  or  bands  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc,  so  as  to  counteract  the  recoil 
of  the  gun,  and  restore  it  to  its  place  after 
its  discharge.  3.  Adjusting  ordnance  and 
other  guns  by  means  of  a telescopic  screw 
connecting  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  with  the 
gun  carriage.  4.  liaising  the  traversing  plat- 
form of  gun  carriages,  by  elevating  and  de- 
pressing the  traversing  end  of  the  same, 
upon  the  vertical  bolt  or  shaft  carrying  the 
cross  piece  to  which  are  attached  the  rollers 
upon  which  the  traversing  motion  is  per- 
formed. 5.  Locking  the  rollers  of  the  tra- 
versing platform.  6.  Mounting  the  barrels 
of  such  fire-arms  as  have  a number  of  bar- 
rels capable  of  being  discharged  simulta- 
neously, so  that  the  said  barrels  may  be 
made  to  take  positions  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  be  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  desired 
angle,  and  also  capable  of  motion  in  a ver- 
tical and  horizontal  plane. 

Gomme,  T.  Jun.  and  C.  E.  A.  Beau- 
grand.  Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  manufacturing  copper  and  other  metal 
wares.  Patent  dated  September  14,  1855. 
(No.  2075.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  by  me- 
chanical means  culinary  vessels  and  others 
manufactured  by  coppersmiths  and  tinkers 
for  domestic  purposes,  which  have  been 
generally  made  by  manual  labour  and  by 
the  hammer.  The  proposed  mode  of  manu- 
facture consists  of  various  means  of  working 
the  metal. 

Dewdsey,  G.  An  improved  manufacture 
of  protector  applicable  to  the  chest,  throat, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  requiring  protec- 
tion from  the  cold.  Patent  dated  September 
14,  i855.  (No.  2077.) 

The  patentee  constructs  protectors  of 
layers  of  silk  which  slide  over  each  other 
when  worn,  thereby  generating  and  main- 
taining a gentle  heat  at  any  required  part 
of  the  body. 

Thomas,  'W.  F.  Improvements  in  sewing- 
machines.  Patent  dated  September  14,  1855. 
(No.  2079.) 

This  invention  comprises  several  arrange- 
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ments  for  stopping  the  machine  when  the 
needle  thread  is  broken ; for  changing  the 
direction  of  the  fabric  in  a simple  manner; 
for  producing  a kind  of  back-stitch ; for 
producing  a zig-zag  line  of  work;  and  for 
making  each  stitch  a fast  stitch. 

Wohlgemuth,  P.  F.  The  construction 
of  bridges.  Patent  dated  September  15, 
1855.  (No.  2081.) 

The  patentee  proposes  to  construct  bridges 
of  pontoon-shaped,  iron  boats,  about  200 
feet  long,  70  wide,  and  40  deep,  having 
concave  sides  and  bottoms,  and  hollow  iron 
stanchions,  30  feet  apart,  with  iron  compart- 
ments between,  made  to  open  from  the  top 
on  centres,  and  having  bulwarks  20  feet 
high.  Two  or  more  of  these  boats  may  be 
braced  together  with  diagonal  tie  bars.  The 
bottoms  of  the  boats  are  to  be  firmly  tied 
together  by  a circular,  concave  iron  frame, 
keeping  under  water  a number  of  hollow 
iron  caissons  or  cylinders,  at  50  feet  from 
the  surface.  One  or  more  piers,  100  feet 
high,  are  erected  on  the  platform  and  braced 
together  by  diagonal  tie- bars,  forming  frames 
on  either  side  to  support  the  top  and  sides 
of  piers,  themselves  being  the  starting  point 
of  the  arches. 

Martien,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  Patent  dated 
September  15,  1855.  (No.  2082.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  puri- 
fying iron  when  in  the  liquid  state  from  a 
blast  furnace  or  from  a refinery  furnace,  by 
means  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  steam  or 
vapour  of  water  applied  below,  so  as  t»  rise 
up  amongst  and  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
metal  prior  to  the  congelation,  or  before 
such  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  set,  or  prior 
to  its  being  run  into  a reverberatory  furnace 
in  order  to  its  being  subjected  to  puddling. 

Chandler,  H.  Improvements  in  roasting- 
jacks.  Patent  dated  September  15,  1855. 
(No.  2083.) 

This  invention  comprises  a method  of 
producing  alternate  rotary  motion  in  roast- 
ing-jacks, by  causing  teeth  of  unequal 
length  on  or  near  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  same  diameter  of  a crown  wheel,  alter- 
nately to  engage  with,  and  communicate 
motion  to  pallets  or  teeth  on  an  axis  situated 
in  a plane  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  crown 
wheel  rotates,  the  said  wheel  consisting  of 
toothed  and  untoothed  portions  alternately. 
Also  in  a method  of  producing  an  alternat- 
ing rotatory  motion  in  roasting-jacks  by  the 
use  of  an  escapement  similar  to  the  ordinary 
clock  escapement ; and  in  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  escapements  of  roasting-jacks 
to  the  vertical  axis  from  which  the  matters 
to  be  roasted  are  suspended,  by  means  of 
catgut  or  other  flexible  cord  or  line,  the 
ends  of  which  are  coiled  in  opposite  direc- 
tions round  the  said  axis. 
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Balestrini,  P.  A.  Improvements  in  in- 
sulating wires  for  electric  telegraphs.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  8,  1855.  (No.  2039.) 

This  invention  consists  in  first  winding 
the  wires  with  hemp  or  other  fibres,  on  to 
which  several  coatings  of  a solntion  of  In- 
dia-rubber are  applied,  and  a coating  of 
marine  glue  added.  The  wire  thus  coated 
is  then  wound  with  strands  or  yarns  (laid 
around'side  by  side)  of  hemp  or  other  fibre, 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  previous 
winding,  and  coatings  of  India-rubber  solu- 
tion and  of  marine  glue  again  applied. 
Each  wire  thus  coated  is  then  placed  in  a 
cord  yarn  or  strand,  coated  thoroughly  with 
waterproof  coating,  and  laid  down  for  use  ; 
but  when  several  wires  are  to  be  used,  and 
greater  strength  is  required,  then  a metallic 
wire  is  wound  round  the  bundle  of  insulated 
wires. 

Robertson,  A.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment,  cleansing ,'  and  finishing  of  textile 
fabrics.  Application  dated  September  8, 
1855.  (No.  2041.) 

This  invention  relates  to  various  mecha- 
nical arrangements  to  be  used  for  bleaching 
or  chemically  treating,  washing,  and  cleans- 
ing textile  fabrics,  especially  sewed  mus- 
lins or  embroidered  goods.  The  improve- 
ments comprehend  several  stages  of  blea- 
cher’s and  finisher’s  operations. 

Allan,  T.  Certain  means  of  correcting  or 
preventing  the  deviation  of  the  compass  needle 
from  local  attraction.  Application  dated 
September  8,  1855.  (No.  2045.) 

In  this  invention,  as  a lesser  magnetic 
influence  in  the  vicinity  of  a compass- 
needle  is  equal  in  effect  upon  it  to  a greater 
at  a greater  distance,  an  ascertained  induced 
magnetic  influence  is  used  as  a counter- 
poise, equivalent  to  counterbalance  at  equal 
angles  from  the  true  north  the  magnetism 
of  the  ships’  iron  or  force  of  deviation. 

Rhodes,  J.,  and  J.  Johnson.  Certain 
improvements  in  steam  engines,  part  of  which 
is  applicable  to  pumps.  Application  dated 
September  10,  1855.  (No.  2048.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
pistons,  the  packing  rings  of  which  are  held 
in  contact  with  the  cylinder  by  steam  acting 
within  them ; in  constructing  expansive 
governors,  which  consist  of  cams  actuated 
by  centrifugal  force,  so  as  to  vary  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  admitted  according  as  the 
work  to  be  done  varies;  and  in  constructing 
slide  valves,  so  as  to  exclude  the  steam  from 
behind  them ; the  valve-face  and  ports  are 
formed,  and  the  back  is  packed,  as  usual ; 
a metallic  ring  works  steam-tight  against 
the  interior  of  the  cover  of  the  valve  casing, 
and  the  packing  and  this  ring  are  adjusted 
by  screws. 
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Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
paddle-wheels.  (A  communication.)  Appli- 
cation dated  September  10,  1855.  (No. 
2049.) 

This  invention  relates  to  paddle-wheels 
which  have  floats  arranged  obliquely,  in 
pairs,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  so  that 
the  vertex  or  angle  of  the  V shall  enter  the  J 
water  first ; and  it  consists  in  attaching  the 
floats  by  one  end  rigidly  to  a single  wheel 
or  central  rim,  and  staying  them  from  the 
said  rim  by  stays.  The  floats  are  attached 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  may  be 
set  to  any  degree  of  obliquity  required,  and 
their  outer  ends  may  be  wider  than  those 
next  the  wheel. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  An  improved  gover- 
nor for  steam  engines.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  September  10,  1855. 
(No.  2050.) 

The  patentee  describes  an  apparatus  in 
which,  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  increases, 
water  is  pumped  into  a vessel,  thus  raising 
a float,  and  thereby  acting  upon  a rod  and 
an  inclined  piece  which  closes  the  valve. 

Craven,  T.  Improvements  in  furnace- 
bars.  Application  dated  September  10, 
1855.  (No.  2051.) 

This  invention  relates  to  bars  made  up 
into  endless  chains.  The  short  bars  are  ; 
each  attached  to  an  endless  chain,  which  ’ 
consists  of  a series  of  short  links  or  plates, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  each  made  with 
three  holes,  one  at  each  end  and  the  other 
in  the  middle.  Each  of  the  short  bars  is 
made  with  a projection  at  the  under  side, 
and  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  such  pro- 
jection being  wider  than  the  bar,  so  that  the 
neighbouring  plates  or  links  are  thereby 
kept  apart.  The  bars  are  fixed  to  the  plates 
or  links  by  rods  passed  through  the  under 
projections  and  through  the  middle  or  cen- 
tral holes  of  the  links  or  plates,  and  the  ends 
of  the  plates  or  links  range  under  the  barB 
next  to  those  which  are  fixed  to  them. 

Gimson,  J.  An  improved  feed  apparatus 
for  steam  boilers.  Application  dated  Sep- 
tember 11,  1855.  (No.  2052.) 

In  this  invention  in  the  main  water  pipe 
connected  with  the  boiler  is  inserted  a piece 
of  fusible  metal,  or  a short  length  of  gutta- 
percha pipe,  or  a plate  of  gutta  percha,  or 
of  fusible  metal,  meltable  at  a sufficiently 
low  temperature,  so  tbat,  should  the  steam 
or  heated  water  flow  back  from  the  boiler  to 
the  main  pipe,  it  may  melt  the  fusible  | 
metal,  or  gutta  percha,  and  permit  the 
steam,  &c.,  to  escape  by  the  opening  thus 
made  in  the  supply  pipe. 

Hinchliff,  G.  S.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper-hangings.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Application  dated  September  11, 
1855.  (No.  2054.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 


of  velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  or  of  cloth  or  other 
suitable  fabric  (not  in  a state  of  flock)  in 
the  manufacture  of  papir-hangings.  One 
method  of  carrying  it  into  effect  consists  in 
first  applying  an  adhesive  substance  to  the 
back  of  a sheet  of  the  fabric,  and  then  cut- 
ting out  therefrom  figures  or  devices  which 
are  applied  on  the  paper-hangings,  having 
previously  heated  the  paper.  The  adhesive 
composition  which  is  preferred  consists  of 
shellac,  mastic,  and  gum  juniper,  combined 
with  a spirit,  such  as  naphtha. 

Heaton,  T.  Improvements  in  pumps.  Ap- 
plication dated  September  11,  1855.  (No. 
2055.) 

In  this  invention  it  is  proposed  to  use  two 
separate  working  barrels,  with  a communi- 
cation to  keep  the  water  in  both  pumps 
(when  two  are  used)  at  the  same  level,  and 
another  to  allow  a column  of  water  to  fall 
upon  the  piston  in  the  downward  stroke  to 
act  as  a balance  weight ; by  connecting  the 
two  piston  rods  over  a wheel  or  pulley,  one 
will  act  as  a counterbalance  to  the  other. 
When  one  pump  only  is  used,  a weight  will 
be  required  to  act  as  a counterbalance  to 
the  column  of  water. 

Cousens,  ft.  B.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  making  casks.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  13, 1855.  (No.2068.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a peculiar  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  curving  and  setting  the  staves 
of  casks  before  being  trussed,  and  consists 
mainly  in  the  employment  of  a pair  of  bend- 
ing rollers  working  in  iron  side  standards, 
and  driven  by  separate  driving  bands  and 
gearing,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  move 
slightly,  towards  or  from  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  thickness  of  the  stave. 
Another  pair  is  also  carried  by  the  stand- 
ards, and  situated,  one  in  front  of,  and  the 
other  behind  the  former  ones.  The  upper 
surfaces  of  the  front  and  back  rollers  are 
slightly  above  the  contact  surfaces  of  the 
central  ones,  so  that  when  a stave  is  passed 
through  (in  a steamed  or  heated  state),  it  is 
set  or  curved. 

Blisset,  J.  Improvements  fn  the  construc- 
tion of  revolving-chamber  fire-arms.  Applica- 
tion dated  September  13,  1855.  (No.  2069.) 

These  improvements  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  loading  rod  or  lever  of  such 
fire-arms,  by  means  of  which  the  charge  is 
thrust  home.  The  lever  employed  is  a lever 
of  the  second  order  (the  fulcrum  being 
attached  to  the  “fore  end”),  and  is  pro- 
vided near  the  fulcrum  with  a projecting 
lug,  to  which  is  connected  a short  link,  also 
jointed  to  the  rammer,  which  slides  in  a 
hole  through  the  “fore  end,”  and  the  action 
of  the  link  allows  the  rammer  always  to 
preserve  its  parallel  position  as  the  lever  is 
moved  in  ramming  home. 
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Scully,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  Im- 
provements in  bottles , inkstands , nwrf  other  ves- 
sels, and  in  caps'  or  stoppers  for  closing  the 
same.  Application  dated  September  14, 
1855.  (No.  2076.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  facili- 
tate the  closing  and  opening  of  vessels  by 
the  use  of  caps  or  covers  which,  without 
bands,  clips,  or  wires,  will  retain  their  posi- 
tion. The  caps  or  covers  have  studs  formed 
on  their  interior,  and  these  studs  take  into 
an  inclined  groove  (or  against  the  inclined 
under  side  of  a shoulder),  which,  as  the 
covers  are  turned,  forces  them  down. 

Stocken,  F.  Improvements  in  carriage- 
springs.  Application  dated  September  14, 
1855.  (No.  2078.) 

In  this  invention  a carriage-spring  is 
composed  of  two  bent  or  cranked  springs, 
connected  together  at  the  bends  by  coupling 
plates  ; two  ends  of  the  springs  are  attached 
to  a half  elliptic  spring,  and  the  other  two 
ends  to  a bent  bar  by  a brace,  or  it  may  be 
to  a spring. 

Oxley,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  washing  fabrics  and  other  sub- 
stances. Application  dated  September  15, 
1855.  (No.  2080.) 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a steam-tight 
revolving  drum,  divided  into  compartments 
in  which  the  fabrics  are  placed,  and  through 
which  currents  of  steam  and  water  are 
passed. 

PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

[Dated  January  21,  1856. 

161.  Gustav  Adolph  Blittkowski,  of  New  York, 
United  States.  Improvements  in  repeating  fire- 
arms. 

Dated  January  23,  1856. 

181.  Joseph  Hopkinson  the  younger,  of  Hud- 
dersfield, York,  engineer.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus connected  with  steam  boilers. 

Dated  January  24,  J856. 

195.  James  Atkinson  Longridge,  of  Fludyer- 
strcet,  Westminster,  Middlesex.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  ordnance  and  other  vessels 
intended  to  resist  internal  pressure,  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  method  of  discharging  pro- 
jectiles. 

Dated  January  25,  1856. 

201.  George  Gower  Woodward,  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, Worcester.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets. 

Dated  January  28,  1856. 

223.  Harvey  Hilliard,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.B., 
cutler.  Improvements  In  articles  of  cutlery,  and 
in  apparatus  for  sharpening  and  cleaning  the 
same. 

Dated  February  1,  1856. 

277.  Peter  Armand  LecomtedeFontainemoreau, 
of  Rue  de  rEchiquier,  Paris.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  saponification  of  fatty  matters.  A 
communication. 

Dated  February  2,  1856. 

291.  George  Napier,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow 


Lanark,  engineer.  Improvements  in  breaks  for 
railway  and  other  caniages. 

Dated  February  8,  1856. 

337.  Thomas  Restell,  of  New  Kent  road,  Surrey, 
chronometer  maker.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading and  revolving  fire-arms  and  in  cartridges. 

Dated  February  13,  185@. 

363.  John  Mills,  of  the  firm  of  Mills  and  Whit- 
taker, of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  engineer.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  slide  valves  of  steam  en- 
gines. 

Dated  February  21,  1856. 

447.  James  Durell  Greene,  of  Craven-street, 
Westminster,  gentleman.  An  improvement  in 
breech-loading  fire-arms. 

Dated  March  1,  1856. 

525.  William  Crozler,  of  Sunderland,  Durham, 
civil  engineer.  The  better  extinction  of  fire,  street 
watering,  and  other  purposes. 

Dated  March  13,  1856. 

606.  Christopher  Duckworth  and  Thomas  Mars- 
den,  of  Manchester,  manufacturers.  The  manu- 
facture of  a new  or  improved  woven  fabric.* 

Dated  March  22,  1856. 

684.  William  Henry  Barlow,  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  Derby.  Improvements  in  covering  and 
constructing  bridges,  viaducts,  floors,  and  other 
structures  of  a like  nature,  when  iron  is  used. 

Dated  March  24,  1856. 

693.  Peter  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  corn 
merchant,  and  George  Brown,  of  the  same  place, 
corn  merchant.  Certain  improvements  in  sizing 
and  stiffening  textile  materials  or  fabrics  by  the 
application  of  new  materials  for  those  purposes. 

Dated  March  28,  1856. 

748.  Samuel  Getley,  of  Ivy-street,  Birkenhead, 
Chester,  plumber.  Improvements  in  supplying 
and  drawing  water  to  and  from  cisterns. 

Dated  March  29,  1856. 

752.  Alexander  Sands,  of  Manchester,  iron 
founder.  Improvements  in  securing  rails  in  rail- 
way chairs,  and  in  the  construction  of  railway 
chairs. 

754.  John  Swyney,  of  Massachusetts,  United 
StateB.  Improvements  in  breech-loading  magazine 
fire-arms. 

756.  John  James  Rippon,  of  Oakenshaw  Pnnt 
Works,  near  Accrington,  Lancaster,  manufacturer. 
An  improvement  or  improvements  in  rollers  or 
cylinders  for  printing  fabrics. 

758.  James  Elves,  of  CornhUl,  London.  A new 
mode  of  preparing  fibres  from  plants.  A commu- 
nication. 

760.  Herbert  Newton  Penrice,  captain,  R.E., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Northumberland.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  driving  galleries  through 
rock  and  other  strata. 

762.  Charles  Benjamin  Normand,  of  Havre, 
France,  shipbuilder.  Improvements  in  steam 
boilers,  in  apparatus  for  applying  heat  to  steam 
boilers,  and  economizing  heat  of  furnaces. 

764.  Charles  Durand  Gardiss&l,  of  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  London.  Certain  improvements  in 
steam  boilers.  A communication. 

766.  Charles  Durand  Gar  distal,  of  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  London.  A new  compound  of  in- 
flammable materials  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
fires  in  grates,  stoves,  furnaces,  or  other  fire- 
places. A communication. 

Dated  March  31,  1856. 

769.  James  Hicks,  of  Piddle  Trenthlde,  Dorset, 
clerk.  Improvements  in  stoves. 
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770.  Benjamin  Looker  the  younger,  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  Surrey,  brick  and  tile  manufacturer 
and  potter.  An  improved  mark  or  indicator  to  be 
let  or  fixed  into  the  ground  in  burial-grounds  and 
other  places. 

771.  Charles  Jean  le  Mtlorel  de  la  Haichois,  of 
Rue  de  l'Echiquier,  Paris,  advocate.  Certain  im- 
provements in  paving. 

772.  Henry  Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  | 
N.B.,  plumber.  Improvements  in  stop-cocks  or  ' 
valves. 

773.  Charles  Parker,  of  Dundee,  Forfar,  N.B., 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  i 
apparatus  for  winding  yams  or  threads. 

775.  Thomas  Waller  Burrell,  of  Fareham, 
Hants,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  obtaining  power  by  water.  A com- 
munication from  Messrs.  Mesuier  and  Cheueval, 
of  Pontoise,  France. 

776.  Henry  Cornforlh,  of  Birmingham, Warwick, 
manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  plated  tea  pots  and  coffee-pots,  and  other  vessels 

m and  articles  of  like  manufacture. 

777.  Alexander  Prince,  of  Trafalgnr-square, 
Charing-cross.  Improvements  in  steel  pens,  for 
regulating  the  elasticity  thereof.  A communica- 
tion. 

778.  George  Thomas  Smith,  of  Northampton, 
and  Joel  Watts,  of  Battersea,  8urrey.  An  im- 
proved lubricator. 

779.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improved 
machinery  for  folding  paper.  A communication. 

Dated  April  1,  1856. 

780.  Joseph  Bentley,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
gun  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading fire-arms,  and  in  the  cartridges  to  be  used 
therewith. 

781.  Charles  Baptiste,  mechanician,  of  Toulouse, 
France.  Improvements  in  machines  for  manufac- 
turing tenons  and  mortices.  Partly  a communi- 
cation of  Pierre  Maybon,  of  Toulouse. 

782.  James  Ashton,  of  Hyde  Corn  Mills,  Hyde, 
Chester,  miller.  .Improvements  in.'raachinery  or 
apparatus  for  bruising  or  breaking  grain  or  other 
matters,  preparatory  to  grinding. 

783.  Alfred  Southam,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
agent,  Samuel  Stead,  of  Manchester,  broker,  and 
James  Martin,  of  Manchester,  fent  dealer.  Sepa- 
rating or  recovering  the  vegetable  substances  from 
mixed  fabrics,  and  rendering  the  same  vegetable 
substances  again  available  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

784.  Armand  Louis  Andr6  Herbelot,  gentleman, 
of  Paris.  A new  method  of  obtaining  a continual 
motive  power. 

785.  Etienne  Laporte,  chemist,  of  Paris.  The 
application  of  certain  new  materials  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bougies,  candles,  and  other  similar 
articles. 

78C.  John  Gray,  of  Peckham,  Surrey,  engineer. 
Improvements  in  steam  boilers,  furnaces,  and 
fire-bars. 

787.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improved 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  gradients.  A commu- 
nication. 

788.  William  Roberts,  of  Millwall,  Poplar,  Mid- 
dlesex. Improvements  in  the  %onstructlon  of 
pumps. 

789.  John  Paterson,  of  Linlithgow,  N.B.,  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper. 

Dated  April  2,  1856. 

790.  Frederick  Grice,  of  West  Bromwich,  Staf- 
ford, manufacturer.  New  or  improved  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  rivets,  spikes,  screw 
blanks,  and  nuts. 

792.  Richard  Roberta,  of  Manchester,  engineer. 
Improvements  in  omnibuses  and  other  passenger 
carriages. 


793.  Peter  M' Gregor,  of  the  Falcon  Works, 
Manchester,  machine  maker,  and  Thomas  Marquis, 
of  Huncoat,  near  Accrington,  Lancaster,  spinner. 
Certain  improvements  in  the  machines  for  spin- 
ning called  throstles. 

794.  James  Smith  Cottrill,  of  Great  Lever,  near 
Bolton,  Lancaster,  bleacher.  Improvements  in 
presses. 

795.  Charles  Ellis,  of  Stockport,  Lancaster, 
throstle  overlooker.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning  and  doubling 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

796.  George  Bell  Galloway,  of  Basinghall-street, 
London,  engineer  and  shipowner.  Improvements 
in  propelling  vessels. 

797.  Lodowiska  Bonnard,  of  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Middlesex.  Inprovements  in  collapsible  or 
folding  hats  and  bonnets,  and  in  flexible  articles  to 
be  applied  to  other  coverings  for  the  head.  A 
communication  from  his  father,  Jean  Baptiste 
Bonnard,  of  Paris. 

798.  George  G wynne,  of  Trafalgar  square,  Mid- 
dlesex, esquire.  Improvements  in  treating  fatty, 
oily,  and  greasy  bodies. 

799.  Henry  George  Hine,  of  Brecknock-street, 
Camden-town.  Improvements  in  children's  and 
invalids’  carriages,  called  perambulators. 

800.  Henry  Smith,  of  Lee,  Kent,  gentleman. 
Apparatus  for  cleaning  and  polishing  boots  and 
shoes. 

801.  James  Samuel,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  civil  engineer,  and  John  Nicholson, 
of  Bow,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
steam  and  other  vapour  engines. 

802.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  rotary  steam  engines, 
applicable  in  part  to  pumps  for  raising  and  forcing 
fluids.  A communication  from  John  Broughton, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  United  States. 

Dated  April  3,  1856. 

803.  William  Jenkins,  of  Neath  Abbey,  Cadox- 
ton-juxta-Neath,  Glamorgan,  moulder.  A new 
and  improved  method  of  manufacturing  copper 
rollers  for  calico  printing. 

804.  Edmund  Alfred  Pontifex,  of  Shoe-lane, 
London,  manufacturer,  and  William  Needham,  of 
Vauxhall,  Surrey,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  preparations  or  primings  used 
for  preparing  canvas,  wood,  or  other  material  for 
the  reception  of  pigments  or  colours. 

805.  Charles  Colonel  Smith,  of  Wolverhampton, 
Stafford,  innkeeper.  A new  or  improved  method 
of  working  brakes  for  stopping  machinery  used  for 
raising  coals  and  minerals,  and  for  stopping  steam 
engines  and  other  motive  power  engines. 

806.  William  BHlinton,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
strengthening  and  preserving  wood  and  timber. 

807.  Henry  Robert  Abraham,  of  Essex  House, 
Barnes,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  passenger,  ex- 
hibition, or  delivery  tickets  or  checks,  and  in  the 
method  of  indicating  and  recording  passenger 
traffic,  or  delivery  of  goods,  and  in  the  machines 
used  as  tell-tales  for  such  purposes. 

80S.  Thomas  White,  junior,  of  Portsmouth, 
Hants,  engineer  and  ship-builder.  Improvements 
in  slips  and  ways  for  receiving  ships  or  vessels  re- 
quiring  repair,  and  for  apparatus  to  be  used  fur 
hauling  up  ships  or  vessels. 

809.  Frederick  William  Kitson,  of  Leeds,  York, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway  wheels. 

810.  John  Hamilton  Glassford,  of  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  N.B.,  lithographer.  Improvements  in 
the  production  or  preparation  of  printing  surfaces. 

811.  James  Bannehr,  of  Exeter.  An  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  or  preparing  paper  for, 
and  in  mounting  copies  of,  written  documents 
thereon. 

812.  John  Fernie,  of  Forrester-street,  Derby,  en- 
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gineer.  Improvements  In  hoists  by  combining 
steam  and  a hydraulic  column. 

Dated  April  4,  1856. 

813.  Paul  Emile  Chappuis,  of  the  Patent  Re- 
flector Factory,  Fleet-street,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  looking-glasses  to  render  them  double 
reflective. 

814.  Robert  Halliwell,  of  Bolton-le- Moors,  Lan- 
caster, manager  to  Messrs.  Benjamin  Dobson  and 
Edward  Barlow,  machine-makers.  Certain  im- 
provements in  the  machines  for  spinning  called 
self-acting  mules.  A communication. 

815.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  of  Bedford  - 
street,  Strand,  London.  The  treatment  of  prepara- 
tion of  fabrics  or  textile  materials  to  be  dyed  or 
printed.  A communication. 

816.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
anchors,  shafting  for  mill  and  engine  purposes, 
axles,  cranks,  and  spindles,  and  in  the  furnaces  or 
muffles  used  in  the  said  manufacture. 

817.  John  Roberts,  of  Upnor,  Kent,  terra  cotta 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
ol  ornamental  tiles. 

818.  Charles  William  Rami6,  of  Denbigh-street, 
Pimlico,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  construct- 
ing the  permanent  ways  of  railways. 

819.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfleld,  of  Lough- 
borough-road,  Brixton,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
moulding  planes.  A communication. 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

862.  Peter  Bancroft,  of  Edinund-street,  Liver- 
pool, Lancaster,  oil  merchant,  and  Stephen  White, 
of  Bond-Rtreet,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  manufactur- 
ing chemist.  A method  of  manufacturing  certain 
oils  or  oily  substances  obtained  from  the  petro- 
leum, commonly  called  earth  oil,  found  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Birman  Empire  and  elsewhere. 
April  10.  1856. 

868.  Lewis  Normandy,  of  Judd-street,  Bruns- 
wick square,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  the  inode  of  writing  and  printing 
music  to  facilitate  the  study  thereof.  A commu- 
nication from  1* Abbe  Eugene  Cormier.  April  11, 
1856. 

900.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfleld,  of  Sussex- 
place,  I.ougflborough-road,  Brixton,  Surrey.  Im- 
provements in  sui face  or  fresh  water  condensers, 
chiefly  applicable  to  steam  engines.  A communi- 
cation from  Nathan  Thompson,  junior,  of  Wil- 
Hamsburgh,  King’s  County,  New  York,  United 
States.  April  15,  1856. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

{From  the  11 London  Gazette April  22nd, 
1856.) 

2780.  John  Hall.  Improvements  in  Jacquard 
looms. 

2784.  David  Parsons.  An  improved  brake  for 
an-esting  or  retarding  at  will  the  motion  of  loco- 
motive and  other  engines,  and  revolving  ma- 
chinery. 

2804.  Rogers  Ruding.  An  improvement  in 
printing  silks  and  other  woven  fabrics  with  gold 
and  other  metal  leaf  or  powder. 

2810.  William  Leighton.  Improvements  in 
paddle-wheels. 

2811.  Richard  Holben.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  chopping  barley. 

2814.  David  Hart.  Improvements  in  signalling 
or  communicating  between  parts  of  a railway 
train,  and  ’in  the  instruments  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose. 


8*tor<Uy, 

April  26, 1866, 

2823.  John  Walter  Friend.  An  improved  regis- 
tering log  and  deep  sea  lead. 

2827.  Charles  John  Todd  and  Robert  Pinkney. 
A balance  pen. 

2834.  Edward  Brown  Hutchinson.  An  im- 
proved apparatus  for  forming  and  cutting  ellipti- 
cal figures. 

2840.  Samuel  Stewart.  An  improved  combined 
engine  and  gas  exhauster,  and  also  improvements 
in  the  valves  of  such  exhausters. 

2857.  William  Wilkinson.  Improvements  in 

machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  looped 
fabrics. 

2862.  David  Lloyd  Price.  Improvements  in 
electric  telegraphs  and  in  appliances  connected 
therewith  as  applied  to  railway  trains  and  fixed 
stations. 

2867.  Frederick  Robert  Augustus  Glover.  An 
improved  instrument  or  apparatus  for  taking 
angles,  and  measuring  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids, 
and  ascertaining  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

2868.  Frederick  Robert  Augustus  Glover.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  breakwaters, 
sea-walls,  and  other  structures,  or  foundations  of 
structures  which  lie  partially  or  entirely  under 
water. 

2895.  Edward  Tyer.  Improvements  in  tele- 
graphing or  communicating  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. 

2900.  Myles  Kennedy  and  Thomas  Eastwood. 
Improvements  In  pump  buckets,  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  lift  pumps,  air  pumps, 
and  all  similar  apparatus. 

2904.  Christopher  Dresser.  Improvements  in 
the  mode  of  effecting  what  is  called  “ nature 
printing.” 

2934.  John  Robinson,  Richard  Cunliffe,  and 
Joseph  Anthony  Collett.  Improvements  in  loco- 
motive steam-engines,  and  in  springs  for  locomo- 
tive steam-engines,  and  other  purposes. 

2943.  Hebrert  Red  fern.  Improvements  In  skates. 

2945.  John  Broadbcnt  and  Stanley  Peter  Youle. 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cut- 
ting out  the  gores  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  which 
said  Improvements  are  also  applicable  to  cutting 
out  forms  or  shapes  for  other  purposes. 

161.  Gustav  Adolph  Blittkowski.  Improve- 

ments In  repeating  firearms. 

195.  James  Atkinson  Longridge.  Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  ordnance  and  other 
vessels  intended  to  resist  internal  pressure,  and  in 
the  manufacture  and  method  of  discharging  pro- 
jectiles. 

223.  Harvey  Hilliard.  Improvements  in  arti- 
cles of  cutlery  and  in  apparatus  for  sharpening 
and  cleaning  the  same. 

245.  Abraham  Pope.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  tlu,  and  lead. 

269.  Thomas  Hurst.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
necting of  the  rails  or  metals  generally  used  on 
railways. 

270.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
gas  burners  and  in  regulating  the  combustion  of 
gas.  A communication. 

378.  Henry  Robert  Ramsbotham  and  William 
Brown.  Improvements  in  combing  wool,  alpaca, 
cotton,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

525.  William  Crozier.  The  better  extinction  of 
fire,  street  wateffng,  and  other  purposes. 

581.  Pierre  Denis  Nolet.  Improvements  in  pen- 
holders. 

593.  Henry  Horner  and  Richard  Bagley.  Im- 
provements in  buffers,  and  draw  and  bearing 
springs  for  railway  and  other  purposes. 

604.  George  Murray.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  and  manufacture  of  wheels,  for  loco- 
motive engines,  waggons,  and  other  carriages  to 
be  used  on  railways. 

650.  Lazare  Ochs.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  kinds  of  paper  from  the  refuse 
of  tanned  leather.  A communication. 

651.  Richard  Morgan.  A cellular  purse. 

709.  James  Hargraves.  Improvements  in  the 
apparatus  used  for  dyeing  fabrics. 
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LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 


722.  George  Smith.  Envelopes  for  containing 
letters  or  documents. 

735.  James  Cliff.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  cleansing  casks. 

751.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved  air 
engine  for  producing  motive  power  by  heated  air. 
A communication. 

770.  Benjamin  Looker,  the  younger.  An  im- 
proved mark  or  indicator  to  be  let  or  fixed  into 
the  ground  in  burial-grounds  and  other  places. 

779.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  folding  paper.  A communication. 

783.  Alfred  Southam,  Samuel  Stead,  and  James 
Martin.  Separating  or  recovering  the  vegetable 
substances  from  mixed  fabrics,  and  rendering  the 
same  vegetable  substances  again  available  for  ma- 
nufacturing purposes. 

787.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improved  appa- 
ratus for  ascertaining  gradients.  A communica- 
tion. 

79S.  George  G wynne.  Improvements  in  treat- 
ing fatty,  oily,  and  greasy  bodies. 

799.  Henry  George  Hine.  Improvements  in 
children’s  and  invalids'  carriages,  called  peram- 
bulators. 

862.  Peter  Bancroft  and  Stephen  White.  A 
method  of  manufacturing  certain  oils  or  oily  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  petroleum,  commonly 
called  earth  oil,  found  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Birman  Empire  and  elsewhere. 

868.  Lewis  Normandy.  Improvements  In  the 
mode  of  writing  and  printing  music  to  facilitate 
the  study  thereof.  A communication. 

960.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield.  Imnrove- 
ments  in  surface  or  fresh  water  condensers,  chiefly 
applicable  to  steam-engines.  A communication. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners*- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


BETTS’  AND  LONGMAID’S  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  PROLONGATION  OF  PATENT8. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  appointed  the  16th  June  next  for  the  hearing 
-of  the  petitions  in  the  above  matters. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

898.  Moses  Robinson. 

906.  John  Wallace  Duncan. 

916.  George  Titterton. 

935.  William  Fawcett  and  Francis  Best 
Fawcett. 

938.  Francois  George  Sicardo. 

943.  Frederick  Henry  Smith. 

957.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris. 

959.  Thomas  Dunn. 

960.  Charles  Reeves,  junior. 

964.  Philip  Harris. 

981.  Henry  Holdsworth. 

983.  William  Johnson. 

1010.  John  Hetherington,  John  Dug- 
dale,  the  younger,  and  Edward 
Dog-dale. 

1201.  Peter  Annand  Lecointe  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 


s*,ar,r&.. 
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LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

1854.  Sealed  April  18(5,  1856. 

1765.  John  Benjamin  D&ines. 

Thii  patent  bears  date  12th  August,  1894;  time 
being  allowed  (or  filing  specification  by  the 
Lord  Chancelior. 

1855. 

2339.  John  Cheesman  WagstafT. 

2344.  William  Smith. 

2352.  Pierre  Antoine  Henry  Parant. 
2355.  Frederic  Whitaker. 

2360.  Alexander  McGlashan  and  Ed- 

ward Field. 

2361.  Charles  Lenny. 

2410.  Joseph  Whitworth. 

2419.  William  Naylor. 

2426.  Thomas  Webster  Rammell. 

2487.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2532.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2582.  Charles  Crum  and  Charles  Paul. 


2614.  William  Harvey. 

2630.  Alexandre  Tolhausen. 

2672.  Edward  Payton  and  Duncan  Mor- 
rison. 

2826.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 

2828.  Edward  Orange  Wildman  White- 
house. 

2839.  William  Clay. 

2894.  James  Murdoch. 

2923.  Thomas  Duppa  Duppa. 

1856. 


38.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 

117.  John  Hamilton,  junior. 

119.  John  Hamilton,  junior. 

273.  Edward  Schischkar. 

294.  William  Goodman. 

350.  Louis  Schwartzkopff. 

354.  William  Horatio  Harfield. 

384.  William  Hamond  Bartholomew. 

470.  Henry  Loveridge. 

484.  Edward  Slaughter. 

Sealed  April  22nd,  1856. 

2369.  John  Bellamy. 

2378.  John  Healey,  John  Foster,  and 
John  Lowe. 

2383.  Charles  Crickmay  and  Frederic 
Joseph  Clowes. 

2385.  Eugene  Hippolyte  Rascol. 

2387.  Henry  Trilton. 

2389.  James  Platt  and  John  Whitehead. 

2393.  John  Pinches.  \ 

2397.  Edward  Stark. 

2408.  George  Riley. 

2467.  William  Prior  Sharp  and  William 
Weild. 

2475.  Arthur  Dobson. 

2483.  George  Baring  Locke. 

2495.  Edward  Jeffreys.  , 

2521.  John  Raywood. 

2525.  William  Henry  Walenn. 

2687.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

171.  Joseph  Francis. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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Date  of  No.  in 
Registra-  the  Re- 
turn. gister. 

Proprietors' Names.  Addresses. 

Subjectof  Design. 

2823 

2824 

2825 

2826 

2827 
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Hanley  

ing  fluids. 

April  3 
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Westminster  
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April  5 
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DALE’S  MACHINE  FOR  WORKING  WOOD  MOULDINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts,  constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  to  whom 
the  above  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Dale,  of  Philadelphia,  was  referred  for 
examination,  have  reported  upon  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  as  follows: 

That  the  invention  and  improvement  consists  in  arranging  a series  of  moulding  cutters* 
or  plane  bits,  side  by  side,  along  the  length  of,  and  around  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  secur- 
ing them  between  adjustable  cutter-heads,  capable  of  being  moved  to  conform  with  the  size 
of  the  moulding  designed  to  be  worked.  Combining  therewith  rotating  saws,  or  their  equi- 
valents, for  slitting  or  separating  the  several  mouldings  at  the  same  operation. 

The  improved  part  of  the  machine  may  be  described,  as  the  rotating  cutter-head,  and  the 
mouth  pieces. 

The  cutterThead  consists  in  a series  of  circular  discs  about  six  or  seven  inches  diameter, 
arranged  upon  a horizontal  shaft,  the  two  outer  ones  secured  thereto  near  to  the  ends,  and 
to  four  horizontal  guide  rods  placed  equidistant,  and  near  to  the  peripheries ; all  the 
interior  discs  have  horizontal  motion  upon  the  shaft  and  the  guide  rods. 

These  guide  rods  ha  ye  cogs  on  their  inner  surfaces,  and  mesh  in  gear  with  the  threads  of 
screws  formed  on  the  periphery  of  hubs,  surrounding  the  shaft,  and  capable  of  moving 
around  and  laterally  over  the  same,  being  confined  in  concentric  spaces  formed  in  the  disc, 
by  means  of  plates  on  either  side,  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  the  hubs  to  be  turned, 
whereby  the  screws  on  the  peripheries  operate  on  the  cogs  of  the  guide  bars,  and  move  the 
discs  towards  each  other,  to  gripe  and  hold  the  cutters  inserted  in  grooves  between  them. 

The  stationary  and  moveable  discs  have  each  one  or  more  teeth,  acting  as  saws,  secured 
on  their  peripheries,  of  a sufficient  projection  beyond  the  moulding  bits,  for  slitting  the 
plank  to  the  required  widths  of  the  mouldings. 

The  horizontal  shaft  with  its  rotating  stock  of  plane  irons,  is  mounted  in  boxes  of  a 
suitable  form  provided  with  the  usual  fixtures  for  feeding,  guiding,  and  sustaining  the 
plank.  And  upon  each  end  of  the  shaft  is  hung  an  arm,  having  a bar  with  a slot  in  it, 
extending  nearly  its  whole  length;  to  the  under  surface  of  which  bar,  are  secured  a series 
of  plates  of  hard  wood,  by  means  of  screw  holts  passing  through  the  slots,  so  that  the  plates 
can  be  shifted  at  pleasure  for  adjustment.  There  is  one  of  these  plates  for  each  set  of  mould- 
ing cutters,  viz. : for  each  divii-jon  of  the  rotating  stock,  and  the  forward  edge  of  each 
plate  respectively  fits  close  and  accurately  to  the  contoured  edge  of  the  cutters,  being 
formed  by  shifting  or  pressing  them  forward  upon  the  cutters  sufficiently  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  head  is  in  operation. 

This  part  of  the  improvement  is  called  the  mouth- piece,  its  advantages  being  in  all 
respects  like  to  the  same  parts  of  the  plane  preventing  the  skelfing  or  splintering  of  the 
plank  by  the  cutters  during  the  planing  of  the  moulding. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  any  number  of  moulding  bits  may  be  arranged  around,  and 
secured  side  by  side  between  the  discs,  on  the  same  shaft,  with  slitting  teeth  or  saws  for 
dividing  each  set ; or  the  slitting  saws  upon  tfie  inside  discs  may  be  removed,  and  the  whole 
or  any  required  width  of  moulding,  number  of  members,  &c.,  desired,  may  be  worked  out  at 
one  and  the  same  passage  of  the  plank  through  the  machine.  It  appears  to  the  Committee 
to  work  well,  with  or  against  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  with  speed  ; the  time  occupied  in 
working  the  whole  width  of  a board  into  a number  of  mouldings  being  about  equal  to  that 
of  a single  moulding  in  machines  heretofore  in  use. 

The  rotating  head  of  the  machine  seen  in  operation  by  the  Sub-Committee  had  but  a 
single  cutter  to  each  moulding,  and  the  dividing  saw  tooth ; yet  the  work  produced  was 
sufficiently  smooth  for  a distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  eye,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  if  two  or  more  bits  were  to  be  used  on  each  surface  to  be  planed,  the 
work  would  be  sufficiently  smooth  for  the  usual  purposes  near  to  the  eye.  But  for  such 
use  Mr.  Dale  finds  it  more  economical  to  finish  the  mouldings  by  planing  off  a few 
shavings  by  hand. 

The  improvement  appears  to  be  new,  and  of  sufficiently  useful  importance  to  the  arts  to 
warrant  the  Committee  in  recommending  it  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  award  of  the 
Scott  Legacy  Premium. 

These  improvements  of  Mr.  Dale  were  patented  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1853 ; 
and  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  1854. 

Description  of  the  cuts  (on  the  preceding  page ) by  the  inventor. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a perspective  view  of  the  improved  machine.  Fig.  2,  is  a section  of 
the  rotating  cutter-heads,  and  parts  for  moving  and  securing  the  same  on  their  shaft.  A, 
are  the  cutter  head  discs  or  circular  plates,  with  grooves,  in  and  between  which  the  cutters, 
B,  are  secured.  C,  are  the  teeth  secured  to  the  discs  or  circular  plates,  for  slitting  the 
board  or  plank  to  the  required  width  of  the  mouldings,  after  the  manner  of  a circular  saw. 
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D,  is  the  mouth-piece  frame,  so  suspended  and  secured  in  relation  to  the  cutters,  as  to 
enable  the  contoured  edges  of  the  mouth-piece,  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the 
form  of  the  cutters  to  press  upon,  the  edge  of  the  plank  being  moulded  immediately  next 
where  the  cutting  is  being  performed,  so  as  to  prevent  skelfing  or  splintering  of  the  plank 
by  the  cutters  during  their  cutting  process.  E,  are  the  cogged  bars  for  moving  the  discs 
and  securing  the  cutters  in  the  grooves  between  them.  F,  are  the  hubs  having  screw 
threads  on  their  peripheries  which  mesh  in  gear,  with  the  cogs  of  the  bars,  E,  and  being 
secured  between  plates  secured  to  the  discs  or  circular  plates,  A,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
enable  the  latter  to  be  moved  by  the  turning  of  the  hubs.  G,  is  the  lower  cutter  head  shaft 
for  planing  the  lower  surface  of  the  plank.  H,  are  the  feed  rollers.  I,  are  the  ends  of  a 
series  of  mouldings  in  the  act  of  being  planed  to  the  required  form,  by  the  cutters,  B,  and 
separated  by  the  teeth,  C. 
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The  subject  for  consideration  this  even- 
ing is  rather  of  an  unusual  kind,  but  1 wish 
it  to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  only  to 
be  allowed  myself  to  act  as  one  of  the 
speakers. 

The  old  saying,  that  “ it  is  much  easier 
to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a remedy,”  is 
perfectly  true  in  the  present  instance.  The 
long-established  system  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  large  bells,  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences ; and  an 
opening  for  improvement  exists  in  the  form, 
the  mode  of  casting,  and  the  usual  method 
of  ringing  them.  There  is  scarcely  a bell- 
tower  in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  shaken, 
and  in  some  cases  the  ringing  is  altogether 
discontinued,  for  fear  of  the  oscillations 
bringing  down  tower,  bells,  and  ringers  to 
the  ground  in  one  common  ruin. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  who  has  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  has  written  to  me  as  follows : 

“You  wish  me  to  state  what  I have  ob- 
served in  the  towers  which  have  come  under 
my  professional  notice.  My  remarks  apply 
rather  to  the  bad  consequences  of  the  mode 
of  bell  hanging  hitherto  adopted,  arising 
from  neglect  or  ignorance,  rather  than  from 
the  principle  upon  which  bells  are  hung. 
Still,  if  some  plan  of  bell-hanging  could  be 
adopted  less  liable  to  derangement,  much 
mischief  to  church  towers  might  be  avoided. 

“ In  my  examination  of  ancient  churches, 
I have  frequently  had  to  deplore  the  serious 
injuries  caused  to  the  towers  by  the  action 
of  the  bells.  However  judiciously  they 
may  be  arranged  within  the  framework, 
there  will  be  some  unequal  strains  upon 
parts  of  it ; no  sooner  do  the  ringers  find  a 
difficulty  in  raising  the  bells,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a proper  bearing  on  the  gudgeons, 
than  they  wedge  np  the  framework  of  the 
bells  from  the  walls,  mullions,  or  any  ma- 
sonry nearest  to  the  point  where  the  bell 


which  works  heavily  is  placed  ; no  attempt 
is  made  to  brace  the  woodwork,  and  so 
remedy  the  defect.  The  disastrous  effects 
of  this  slovenly  system  are  obvious ; the  vi- 
bration arising  from  the  revolution  of  the 
bells  is  at  once  thrown  against  the  walls, 
and  the  damage  resulting  from  it  becomes 
very  soon  apparent.  In  some  central  towers 
I have  observed  much  injury  to  the  support- 
ing arches  and  piers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  of  Othery  Church,  near  Bridgewater, 
the  structure  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  tower  piers  were  split 
and  crushed  by  the  action  of  the  bells.  In 
many  instances,  the  belfry  chambers  are 
closed  against  the  ringers,  and  the  bells  are 
only  permitted  to  be  tolled,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  towers.  Very 
recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  rebuild 
the  upper  part  of  the  spire  of  Bellbroughton 
Church,  near  Stourbridge,  the  masonry  of 
which  was  so  loosened  by  the  vibration  of 
the  bells  as  to  become  quite  dangerous. 
Many  other  instances  have  come  under  my 
notice  of  the  serious  results  arising  from 
bad  bell-hanging,  and  ignorant  attempts  to 
remedy  the  evil.” 

I may  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
in  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Magazine: 

“ I have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  Wilt- 
shire rambles  Church  towers  which  are  in 
so  dangerous  a state  that  the  bells  are  for- 
bidden to  be  rung.  This  arises  from  two 
causes.  First,  bells  formerly  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  oscillations  as  now.  They 
were  swung  to  and  fro  very  gently  compared 
with  the  present  wild  summersaults  of  change 
ringing,  an  art  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Consequently,  in  constructing  towers,  the 
architects  of  those  days  had  not  to  take  into 
their  calculation  the  great  vibration  of  the 
walls  produced  by  the  violent  motion  of  the 
bells.  In  1810,  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas' 
t 2 
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Church,  Liverpool,  fell  as  the  people  were 
assembling  for  service,  and  killed  twenty- 
three  persons.  This  catastrophe  was  partly 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  bells.  Any 
one  who  has  stood  in  the  belfry  of  the  lofty 
and  beautiful  tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  when  a peal  is  ringing  on  its  ten 
sweet-toned  bells,  knows  the  way  in  which 
a tower  is  made  to  sway.” 

That  the  process  of  throwing  bells  up  and 
down  is  inconvenient  as  well  as  dangerous, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  large 
bells  are  struck  on  the  outside  with  a ham- 
mer. 

The  most  sonorous  material  for  bells  is 
found  to  be  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin  in 
certain  proportions,  generally  four  parts 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  silver  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  some  bells,  though  the  recently 
discovered  metal,  aluminum,  is  said  to  be 
very  sonorous.  The  greatest  care  is  requi- 
site during  fusion  not  to  heat  the  materials 
more  than  absolutely  necessary ; and  when 
melted  and  sufficiently  hot,  to  commence 
casting  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; 
for  metals  in  a fluid  state  may  be  distilled 
or  sublimed  by  heat  like  other  liquids ; con- 
sequently, the  tin  being  melted  at  a much 
lower  temperature  than  the  copper,  will  be 
driven  ofT  in  a sort  of  aeriform  or  vaporous 
state ; therefore,  in  order  to  be  certain  that, 
when  the  bell  is  finished,  it  shall  contain  the 
proper  quantities  of  each  metal,  great  im- 
portance must  be  placed  on  putting  in  the 
tin  at  a proper  time,  or,  when  the  cast  is 
completed,  its  composition  will  be  different 
in  its  proportions  from  what  was  intended. 

It  is  a practice  to  pour  hot  metal  into  a 
cold  mould,  or  into  a mould  that  has  been 
warmed  on  the  surface,  by  pouring  a small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  metal  into  it,  and  then 
letting  it  run  out  again  before  it  has  become 
solid  ; this  plan  will  give  a momentary 
warmth  to  the  surface  of  the  mould,  or  may 
warm  it  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  but  it 
will  not  present  the  hot  fluid  metal  when 
poured  in  from  becoming  solid  wherever  it 
touches  the  mould,  while  the  interior  of  the 
mass  will  still  remain  in  a liquid  state. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  cast  will  be 
tolerably  fine-grained,  solid,  and  compact, 
where  the  metal  has  first  cooled,  that  is, 
wherever  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
mould ; but  inside,  where  the  fluid  metal 
has  not  been  so  immediately  cooled,  the 
texture  will  be  coarse-grained,  porous,  and 
highly  crystalline. 

Whatever  the  general  external  and  inter- 
nal form  of  a bell  may  be,  the  plainer  the 
surfaces  the  better  will  be  the  sound ; all 
mouldings,  inscriptions,  dates,  and  every 
kind  of  ornament,  whether  projecting  or  in- 
dented, should  be  avoided,  as  they  interrupt 
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the  free  vibration  of  sound  in  proportion  as 
the  relief  is  high  or  low. 

To  produce  sound,  bells  are  usually  struck 
by  a clapper  within,  or  by  a hammer  on  the 
outside;  such  continued  battering  upon  a 
cast,  or  crystalline  substance  must,  sooner 
or  later,  crack  the  metal.  This  may  happen 
soon  after  the  bell  is  placed  in  the  belfry, 
or  not  for  several  centuries.  A number  of 
comparatively  insignificant  hammerings,  or 
concussions,  will  produce  a very  surprising 
effect,  if  continued  for  a long  period.  The 
fracture  may,  at  first,  be  so  trifling  as  to  be 
almost  inappreciable  by  the  most  refined 
ear ; but  every  stroke  of  the  clapper  will 
increase  the  evil,  until  the  vibrations  of  the 
metal  are  so  interrupted  that,  instead  of  a 
long-continued  harmonious  sound,  an  un- 
pleasant jarring  noise  is  produced,  and  the 
bell  becomes  useless.  Mr.  W.  L.  Baker’s 
patent  plan,  proposed  in  his  paper  on  bells 
read  here  last  year,  of  gradually  turning  the 
bell  round,  is  a great  improvement. 

Various  circumstances  have  led  me  to 
consider  whether  a totally  different  form 
from  that  usually  given  to  bells  might  not 
be  introduced  with  advantage. 

Solid  masses  of  metal,  formed  in  a parti- 
cular shape,  and  suspended  in  a certain  way, 
when  struck  with  a hammer,  will  give  very 
melodious  sounds.  For  example,  take  a sound 
lump  of  soft  steel,  forged  in  the  shape  of  a 
spindle,  or  of  two  cones  of  the  same  diame- 
ter, but  of  unequal  heights,  and  united  at 
their  bases — each  cone  bearing  a relative 
proportion  to  the  other,  either  in  its  cubical 
contents  or  superficial  area — the  larger  one 
to  be  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  size  of 
the  smaller ; suspend  this  at  the  largest 
diameter,  or  nodal  part,  by  two  pins  or  trun- 
nions, and  strike  it  with  a hammer  near  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  ; it  will 
vibrate  freely,  and  give  a long-continued 
musical  sound.  Or  take  two  pieces  of  metal, 
formed  precisely  of  the  same  shape  and  di- 
mensions as  the  last,  one  of  soft  steel,  the 
other  of  bell-metal,  and  suspend  them  in  a 
similar  manner;  if  these  two  be  struck  at 
the  same  instant,  either  with  a hammer  or 
against  each  other — care  being  taken  that 
the  striking  point  is  near  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  each — the  sound  will  be  a loud,  mu- 
sical chord,  of  a very  harmonious  kind. 

Coarse-grained,  crystallized  substances 
are  not  so  sonorous  as  those  which  are  of  a 
closer  and  more  compact  texture.  Glass  is 
extremely  sonorous,  and  the  sweetest  tones 
may  be  produced  from  it. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  entire  subject 
of  bell-casting  should  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, especially  at  the  present  time,  when 
we  have  a grand  building  at  Westminster 
nearly  completed,  with  a clock-tower  wait- 
ing for  its  bells,  one  of  which  is  to  weigh 
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14  or  15  tons,  and  the  prime  cost  of  the 
metal  only  for  this  one  bell  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  leBs  than  £1,700.  I feel  that  the 
credit  and  character  of  scientific  men  is  in- 
volved in  the  transaction.  For,  if  they 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  some  plan  might 
be  discovered  to  answer  the  purpose  of  pon- 
derous bells,  with  a considerable  saving  of 
metal,  and  much  less  difficulty  of  ringing. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  make  the  remark, 
that  a long  habit  of  considering  an  estab- 
lished practice  as  not  wrong,  gives  it  a 
superficial  appearance  of  being  right.  I 
am,  therefore,  afraid  that  popular  prejudice 
will  be  such  a formidable  barrier  against 
improvement,  that  no  innovation  in  bells 
will  be  tolerated,  except  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

But  surely,  in  these  days  of  invention, 
when  we  live,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  power — when  our  words  are  sent, 
almost  as  quick  as  we  can  utter  them,  to  the 
further  end  of  a wire  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length — when  the  portraits  of  living  crea- 
tures, or  other  complicated  objects,  can  be 
produced  in  an  instant  by  a flash  of  light — 
it  cannot  be  too  presumptive  to  expect  that, 
after  a lapse  of  many  hundred  years,  with 
the  help  of  philosophic  investigation  and 
mechanical  science,  we  should  be  able  to 
suggest  some  beneficial  modifications  in  the 
forms,  methods  of  casting,  and  ringing  large 
bells.  I will,  therefore,  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  some  hints  may  be  taken  from  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  discussion,  which  I 
trust  will  now  follow,  may  lead  to  further 
useful  results. 

Mr.  C.  Barry,  Fellow,  said  that  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  due  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
bringing  forward  not  only  the  subject  of  the 
casting  of  bells,  but  also  points  which  were 
useful  to  them  as  architects;  and  especially 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  strength  ne- 
cessary for  bell-towers.  If,  as  Mr.  Smith 
stated,  the  mode  of  ringing  bells  was  differ- 
ent now  from  that  formerly  practised,  he 
hoped  the  subject  would  elicit  much  valua- 
ble information  from  gentlemen  present  who 
were  peculiarly  qualified  to  impart  it. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Varley,  Visitor,  said  the 
subject  of  bells  divided  itself  into  two  parts; 
one,  how  to  obtain  the  best  bell  with  the 
least  weight  of  metal;  and  the  other,  how  to 
support  the  bells  and  obtain  the  most  of 
their  sound  with  the  least  injury  to  the 
building.  If  bells  were  hung  in  the  open 
air,  over  the  conical  roof  of  a tower  or  sup- 
port suitably  constructed  for  such  moving 
weight,  the  cone  below  would  spread  their 
sound  right  and  left ; and  if  their  cover  were 
a large  sounding  board,  we  should  obtain 
the  most  effect  from  a given  weight  of  me- 
tal. He  had  witnessed  the  full  effect  of 
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sound  and  smooth  bells  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  to  China,  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  two  splen- 
-did  musical  snuff-boxes  were  taken  as  pre- 
sents to  the  Emperor.  To  obtain  the  utmost 
perfection,  the  musical  part,  and  the  tuning 
and  fitting  the  bells,  were  entrusted  to  his 
late  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Varley;  and  though 
the  bells  were  smoothly  cast,  in  that  state, 
they  were  like  bells  in  dampers  when  com  . 
pared  with  the  musical  sound  from  the  truly 
turned  and  polished  bells.  The  inside  being 
made  quite  true  to  the  outside,  caused  the 
entire  co-operation  of  the  whole  bell  to  pro- 
duce the  sound.  In  cast  bells,  there  was 
not  only  the  rough  surface,  but  inequality 
of  thickness,  a cause  of  discord  iuimical  to 
the  sound,  and  lessening  its  duration.  This, 
in  large  bells,  was  very  difficult  to  avoid, 
and  in  thick  castings,  the  two  surfaces  cool- 
ing first,  often  left  a division  within,  a still 
greater  cause  of  bad  sound.  To  illustrate 
this  Mr.  Varley  exhibited  a sectional  draw- 
ing of  a casting  in  brass  for  an  air-pump 
plate,  ten  inches  diameter;  finding  it  un- 
sound (by  the  trial  of  ringing),  he  forced  air 
in  so  violently  as  to  separate  the  two  sur- 
faces three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  on  cut- 
ting a piece  out,  found  the  division  was 
eight  inches  diameter;  this  defect  occurred 
so  often  in  ordinary  castings,  that  he  sus- 
pected bells  could  not  always  be  free  from 
it.  In  his  own  experience,  he  had  found 
that  metal  cast  in  a hot  mould  cooled  with  a 
crystalline  interior.  Lord  Rosse,  by  cost- 
ing on  a cold  face,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a sound  mass  all  through, 
t The  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  Visitor,  referred  to 
his  statement  last  year,  that  the  great  bell 
at  York  had  never  been  rung  up  to  set. 
That  statement  had  been  contradicted  by 
Messrs.  Mears,  who  wrote,  that  it  had  been 
completely  raised  and  fairly  rung  by  sixteen 
men.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  had,  however,  sent 
to  York  for  an  official  report  on  the  subject, 
and  the  report  was,  that  the  bell  had  never 
been  rung  up  to  set  He  was  himself  at 
York  in  October  last,  and  found  that,  in 
fact,  although  thirty-six  men  had  tried  it, 
the  bell  had  never  been  set ; indeed,  with  the 
present  hanging,  it  never  would  he.  At 
Erfurt,  the  bell,  which  weighed  275  cent- 
ner,* was  rung  up  to  set  by  twenty-eight 
men.  That  bell  was  not  cut  into  the  stock 
as  at  York  ; the  latter  method  took  from  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
get  up  the  bell.  The  different  sounds  of 
different  metals  was  an  interesting  question, 
and  on  that  point  he  would  remind  the  meet- 
ing, that  at  St.  Nicholas,  Hamburgh,  very 
large  tuning-forks  of  cast-iron  were  struck 

* Each  centner  = about  110  lbs.  Therefore, 
275  centuers  — 275  x HO  tbs,  — 30250  lbs.  — 13-5 
tons. 
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instead  of  bells.  The  continuance  of  the 
sound,  and  the  power  to  be  heard  at  a great 
distance,  were  the  principal  teats  of  a good 
bell. 

Mr.  B.  Denison,  Visitor,  having  been  in- 
vited to  state  his  views  on  the  subject,  ex- 
pressed the  interest  he  felt  in  it,  as  having 
been  intrusted  to  give  directions  for  casting 
the  large  bells  for  the  Westminster  clock ; 
but  there  would  be  hardly  time  for  him  to 
explain  his  views  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  further  discussion  was  accordingly 
adjourned  to  January,  28th  instant. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PROPOSED  CANAL  BETWEEN  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  22, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly,  of  the  United  States,  read 
a paper  on  the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  practicability  of  a 
ship  canal,  without  locks,  by  the  valley  of 
the  Atrato,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

The  route,  mote  especially  advocated  in 
the  paper,  would  commence  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  at  the  Estuary  of  the  Atrato,  by 
wideningand  deepening  one  of  its  entrances, 
removing  the  sand  bars,  and  stopping  up, 
by  breakwaters  and  dams,  the  remaining 
mouths,  so  as  to  direct  the  full  force  of  the 
current  into  the  branch  called  Cano  Co- 
quito ; or  an  entrance  might  be  effected 
by  a side  cut  from  the  Bay  into  one  of  the 
mouths,  and  the  erection  of  guard  gates  at 
each  end,  by  stopping  the  current,  would 
prevent  any  deposit,  or  bar  outside.  At  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  mouth,  the 
river  deepened  to  30  feet : and  from  this  point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Truando,  was  no  where 
less  than  "17  feet,  with  an  average  width  of 
350  yards.  It  was  then  proposed  to  follow 
the  Truando  for  36  miles,  deepening  and 
widening  its  channel,  where  required,  to  a 
point  named  Townsend’s  Junction.  Up 
to  this  point,  the  works  required  would  be 
very  simple,  as  the  banks  were  principally 
levels,  formed  of  sedimentary  deposit,  and 
the  soil  of  the  bed  of  the  river  was  of  the 
same  character.  From  Townsend's  Junc- 
tion, an  open  cut  was  contemplated  for  a 
distance  of  thirteen  miles.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  tunnel  through  the  base  of  the 
ridge,  a length  of  3J  miles.  A double  tun- 
nel was  recommended,  as  the  width  (200 
feet),  would  require  a single  arch  of  too 
great  a height : the  division  into  two  arches, 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  precluding 
any  possibility  of  collision.  The  height 
proposed  (120  feet),  would  be  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels, 
by  merely  lowering  their  top-masts.  From 
the  tunnel  to  the  Pacific,  a distance  of  eight 


miles,  the  canal  would  follow  the  valley  of  a 
small  stream,  and  debouch  into  Kelley's 
Inlet. 

The  line  would  thus  uninterruptedly  pro- 
ceed, without  locks,  direct  south,  from  the 
Bay  of  Candelaria  to  the  Junction  of  the 
Atrato,  7°  15'  N.  Lat.  and  77°  8'  32"  W. 
Long. — a distance  of  67  miles,  1,436  yards, 
whence  it  would  diverge  by  the  Truando  to 
the  south  west,  and  terminate  at  thePeninsula 
of  Paracuchichi  or  Kelley’s  Inlet,  6“  57'  32" 
N.  Lat.  and  78°  W.  Long. — a distance  of 
63  miles  1,216  yards.  It  would  thus 
have  a total  length  of  131  miles,  892 
yards,  with  a minimum  width  and  depth 
throughout  of  200  feet  and  30  feet,  re- 
spectively. The  most  important  point  to 
be  considered,  was  the  rate  and  direction 
of  the  flow  of  water,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Truando  with  the  Atrato,  and  the  sup- 
ply which  might  be  depended  on  at  that 
point.  It  had  been  ascertained  hy  Colonel 
Totton,  the  engineer  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
way, that  the  mean  level  of  the  two  oceans, 
was  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  similar.  The 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  proposed  route  was 
found  to  be,  at  the  entrance  of  the  new 
river  in  the  Pacific,  12  feet  6 inches  at 
spring  tides,  and  10  feet  11  inches  at  neap 
tides,  while  the  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  never  exceeded  2 
feet  at  any  phase  of  the  moon.  After  careful 
observation,  Captain  Kennish  had  fixed  the 
height  of  the  Junction,  at  15'2  feet  above 
the  mean  tidal  level  of  the  two  oceans. 

The  junction  of  the  Truando  with  the 
Atrato,  would  thus  be  9 feet  above  the  Pa- 
cific, at  the  highest  tide,  and  would  Sow 
down  it,  with  a velocity  equal  to  that  head  j 
while,  at  the  lowest  tide,  the  velocity  would 
be  equal  to  a head  of  21 '45  feet.  The  sum- 
mit being  at  the  same  height  from  the  mean 
level  of  either  ocean,  and  the  distance  being 
nearly  equal,  their  average  rate  of  current 
would  be  nearly  the  same — about  2J  miles 
per  hour.  As  far  as  theory  could  elucidate 
the  tidal  influence  of  the  Pacific,  it  would 
extend  to  Townsend's  Junction,  and  pass 
under  the  fresh  water  coming  down  the 
river,  without  commotion  either  at  flood  or 
ebb.  That  part  of  the  river  between  Towns- 
end’s Junction  and  the  Pacific,  would  be 
slightly  agitated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  but  the  velocity  of  the  current  would 
be  scarcely  affected. 

By  careful  calculation,  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained, that  the  discharge  of  the  Atrato  was 
667,014,600  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  the 
mean  discharge  of  the  new  river  would  be 
about  42,000,000  cubic  feet  Now,  if  this 
were  taken  solely  from  the  bed  of  the  Atrato, 
it  would  only  reduce  that  river  one-sixteenth, 
and  its  surface  level,  3$  feet,  the  Atrato 
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being  58  feet  deep  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Truando. 

The  principal  advantages  which  give  the 
proposed  route  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
others,  were  claimed  to  be; — 

1st.  That  the  two  oceans  could  be  thus 
united,  by  an  open  channel,  without  locks, 
or  any  other  impediment. 

2ndly.  That  the  width  and  depth  would 
be  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous 
passage,  up  and  down,  at  all  times,  of  the 
largest  class  of  vessels. 

3rdly.  That  excellent  harbours  existed  at 
both  ends,  requiring  but  little  impiovemeut, 
and  at  all  times,  perfectly  accessible. 

4thly.  That  the  route  passed  through  a 
country  in  undisputed  possession  of  a legal 
government,  and  among  a people  favourable 
instead  of  hostile  to  the  undertaking. 

A summary  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
canal,  including  the  works  of  every  kind 
throughout  its  whole  length,  with  light, 
houses,  piers,  depots,  &c.,  as  also  the  ex- 
ecutive, medical,  and  commissary  depart- 
ments, was  annexed  to  the  paper.  The  total, 
including  all  contingencies,  was  fixed  at 
144,407,042  dollars,  or  £30,000,000.  In 
constructing  the  oanal  of  a width  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  one  ship  at  a time,  the 
estimate  would  be  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

The  vast  saving  in  time  and  distance 
which  would  be  effected  by  this  canal,  was 
then  dwelt  upon;  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  it  would  be  no  less  than  13,000 
miles,  and  proportionately  large  for  all  the 
ports  in  the  Pacific.  Details  were  given  of 
the  rapid  development  of  trade,  which  was 
annually  increasing  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States — and  the 
Pacific ; and  also  an  approximate  calcula- 
tion of  the  commercial  value  of  the  canal. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  repeated,  that 
the  plan  developed  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
only  practicable  one — that  although  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  paper  had  been 
obtained,  by  sending  to  the  Isthmus  four 
different  corps  of  engineers,  fully  provided 
with  instruments  for  levelling  and  survey- 
ing, and  they  had  made  complete  plans  aud 
sections  of  the  route — yet  that  a more  ex- 
tended survey  might  suggest  the  superiority 
of  selecting  some  other  affluent  of  the  Atrato, 
and  some  other  terminus  on  the  Pacific. 
His  principal  object  had  been,  to  show  the 
practicability  of  communication  between 
the  two  oceans  by  the  valley  of  the  Atrato, 
and  that  it  possessed  peculiar  advantages 
for  rendering  that  communication  as  large 
and  open  as  the  present  wants  of  commerce 
imperatively  required.  If  such  was  the 
case,  he  thought,  that  it  was  worthy  of  an 
official  survey  and  thorough  examination, 
by  the  governments  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world. 


ION  PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHY; 

OB,  ENGRAVING  BY  LIGHT  AND  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

Herr  Paul  Pretsch,  late  Manager  of 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office,  Vienna,  has 
invented,  and  is  now  perfecting,  a very  re- 
markable method  of  engraving,  by  the  com- 
bined processes  of  photography  and  electri- 
city. The  following  description  of  his 
invention  is  from  a lecture  delivered  by 
him,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts : 

My  invention  consists  in  adapting  the 
photographic  process  to  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a raised  or  sunk  design  on  a glass 
or  other  suitable  plate  covered  with  gluti- 
nous substances,  mixe.i  with  photographic 
materials,  which  design  can  then  be  copied 
by  the  electrotype  process,  so  as  to  procure 
plates  suitable  for  printing  purposes.  The 
operator  first  coats  a glass  plate  with  a 
gelatinous  or  glutinous  solution,  suitably 
prepared  with  chemical  ingredients,  sensi- 
tive to  light,  as  follows: — One  pait  of  clear 
glue  is  soaked  in  about  10  parts  of  distilled 
water,  but  the  quantity  of  water  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  glue  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  Meanwhile,  there  are 
prepared  three  different  solutions,  viz.,  a 
very  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass, 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a weak 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  glue 
is  dissolved  by  heat,  and  a small  quantity  of 
it  is  added  to  each  of  the  two  solutions  of 
silver  and  iodide.  The  remaining  greater 
portion  of  the  glue  is  .kept  warm,  the  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potass  added,  and  well 
mixed.  After  which  the  small  portion  of 
the  glue  with  silver  is  added,  and  also  mixed 
well,  aud  allowed  about  ten  minutes  time 
for  combining.  Finally,  the  small  portion 
of  the  glue  with  the  iodide  is  added,  the 
whole  mixture  strained,  and  it  is  then  ready 
to  be  poured  on  the  plates  of  glass  or  other 
suitable  material.  When  dry,  the  coated 
plate  is  ready  for  exposure.  The  photo- 
graphic picture,  the  drawing,  print,  or  other 
subject  to  be  copied,  being  laid  on  the  pre- 
pared coated  surface,  they  are  to  be  placed 
together  in  a photographic  copying  frame, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light. 
After  a sufficient  exposure,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  the  plate  is  taken  out  from  the 
copying  frame,  when  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
hibit a faint  picture  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  sensitive  coating.  It  is  then  washed 
with  water,  or  a solution  of  borax,  or  oi 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  whole  image  comes  out  in  relief  with 
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*11  its  details,  and,  when  properly  done,  with 
all  its  brilliancy. 

If  the  original  is  a photograph,  chalk, 
sepia,  or  Indian  ink  drawing,  the  copy  re- 
presents the  different  tints  in  grains ; if  in 
lines,  the  copy  will  reproduce  the  lines. 

When  sufficiently  developed,  it  must  he 
washed  with  spirits  of  wine.  The  surplus 
moisture  is  removed,  and  the  plate  is  covered 
with  a mixture  of  copal  varnish  diluted  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  After  some  time,  the 
superfluous  varnish  must  he  removed  by  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  the  plate  treated  again, 
or  immersed  in  a very  weak  solution  of  tan- 
nin or  other  astringent  liquid.  During  this 
part  of  the  process  the  plate  must  be  care- 
fully watched  and  removed  as  soon  as  the 
picture  or  design  is  considered  sufficiently 
raised ; it  is  then  washed  in  water  and  dried. 
In  this  state  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  copied. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  customary  me- 
thods of  rendering  the  coating  conducting, 
and  placing  it  in  the  electrotype  apparatus, 
producing  an  intaglio  copper-plate  ; or,  if 
first  moulded,  the  intaglio  mould  furnishes 
the  means  of  obtaining  a relievo  plate  by  elec- 
tro-deposition in  a similar  way.  To  produce 
a sunk  design  on  the  prepared  plates,  I pro- 
ceed as  before,  but  after  washing  with  the 
spirits  of  wine  the  plate  must  be  dried  on  a 
warm  place,  and  in  due  time  the  picture  or 
design  will  appear  sunk  like  an  engraved 
plate.  The  printing  plates  are  produced  as 
before  described. 

If  an  intaglio  plate  is  made,  it  may  be 
printed  from  at  the  common  copperplate  print- 
ing press ; on  the  other  hand,  the  relievo  plate 
may  either  serve  as  the  matrix  for  producing 
an  intaglio  printing  plate,  or  it  maybe  itself 
employed  in  “ surface  ” printing,  like  a 
wood- cut.  In  the  latter  case,  the  narrow 
lines  of  the  impression  being  sufficiently 
raised,  the  broad  white  spaces  must  be  cut 
out  on  the  printing-plate,  or  built  up  in  the 
matrix.  The  common,  well-known  stereo- 
type process  also  affords  another  means  of 
producing  the  necessary  plate. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  men  that 
any  impression  made  by  fatty  ink  can  be 
transferred  on  stone  or  zinc,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  from  it  in  a chemical  way.  This 
method  can  be  also  used  in  the  present  pro- 
cess, and  there  are  some  hopes  of  obtaining 
a good  impression  from  the  first  glass  plate, 
which  can  be  transferred  and  printed. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton,  the  recent  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  merits  of  the  invention,  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  it 
during  his  absence  in  the  Crimea. 


Saturday. 
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ON  OSMODIC  FORCE. 

ESSAT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  FROFF.SSOR 
GRAHAM'S  PAPER  ON  THE  “ OSMODIC 
FORCE”  IN  THE  "PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS,”  1853. 

BY  HORATIO  PRATER,  ESQ. 


» He  found  when  these  solutions  were  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  the  former  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  action  of  the  latter  I (Op.  cit.  p.  45.) 


Havino  just  read  a good  commentary  on 
this  paper  contained  in  th eAtheneo  Italiano, 
for  July,  1854,  I propose  in  the  present 
place  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  same, 
and  also  to  add  some  of  my  own  opinions. 

Graham  concludes  from  his  experiments, 
that  both  acids,  alkalies,  and  also  some 
neutral  salts,  Sic.,  produce  a chemical  action 
on  the  septum,  and  that  such  chemical 
action  is  the  real  cause  of  the  motion. 
“ Thus,”  says  he,  “ when  the  septum  is 
made  to  consist  of  leather,  gypsum,  or 
cakes  of  charcoal  powder,  no  motion  takes 
place  in  the  fluid, because  no  chemical  action 
can  take  on  septa  composed  of  Buch  mate- 
rials.” He  continues,  “ the  action  of  mu- 
riate of  soda  is  only  about  2 ; whereas  that 
of  carbonate  of  potass  is  439, ”•  and  judging 
from  this  and  one  or  two  other  cases,  we 
might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  adopt 
Graham’s  opinion;  particularly  when  we 
find  muriatic  acid  92  and  oxalic  acid  148, 
which,  judging  from  a paper  Dutrochet 
(the  discoverer  of  the  action)  many  years 
back,  wrote  on  this  subject,  is  probably 
rather  under,  than  over-rated. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Graham's  opinion, 
we  find  by  his  own  experiments,  that  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  311,  and  muriate  of  alumi- 
num, is  as  high  as  540 ! But  in  these 
cases,  a chemical  action,  strictly  so  called, 
cannot  take  place;  though  perhaps  in  the 
latter  a degree  of  constriction  is  produced 
in  the  membrane  by  astringency,  but  which, 
by  the  way,  should  rather,  a priori,  have 
been  considered  as  unfavourable  to  the 
motion. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
chemical  action  increasing  the  power  of 
motion  on  some  occasions,  inasmuch  as  it 
certainly,  sometimes,  makes  the  atoms  of 
matter  move  more  quickly,  I conclude  that, 
per  se,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  explain 
the  effect.  Graham  does  not  appear  to 
have  mentioned  the  peculiar  kind  of  mo- 
tion, according  to  Liebig,  produced  by  fer- 
mentation, in  reference  to  this  subject,  but 
I apprehend  the  “ osmodic  motion  ” is 
more  nearly  allied  to  this  kind  of  motion, 
than  it  is  to  that  of  chemical  affinity.  And 
this  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that,  when  the  septum  consists  of  the 
unalterable,  or  nearly  so,  materials  already 
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mentioned  [viz.,  leather,  &c.],  no  motion 
takes  place.  That  the  septum  much  in- 
creases this  “ diffusive  motion,”  there  can 
he  no  doubt;  although  the  instances  quoted 
by  the  Alheneo,  from  the  experiments  of 
Dorobeiner,  Magnus,  Baumgartner,  and 
Graham's  previous  researches  on  “ gaseous 
diffusion,”  show  that  as  there  is  motion  in 
these  cases  without  septa,  it  should  probably 
be  referred,  even  to  a still  more  general 
principle  than  that  of  fermentation.  But  still, 
as  when  an  alkali  or  an  acid  is  used,  direct 
chemical  action  is  produced  on  the  septum, 
and  when  muriate  of  aluminum,  probably  an 
astringent  effect,  all  this  is  in  favour  of  the 
septum — sometimes  in  one  way  and  some- 
times in  another — communicating  the  mo- 
tion imparted  to  it  by  chemical  action, 
astringency,  &c.,  to  the  fluid;  and  in  this 
respect  does  such  motion  seem  to  resemble 
most  closely  the  motion  in  fermentation,  in 
which  the  solid  matter  of  yeast  imparts  the 
motion  going  on  in  itself  to  the  surround- 
ing fluid.  But  here  the  analogy  ends  ; for 
mere  motion  and  not  decomposing  motion, 
is  imparted  to  the  fluids  in  “ Endosmose.” 
This  reflection  shows  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, for  explanation,  to  some  still  more 
general  power  of  motion  in  nature.  This 
Fusinieri  did  some  years  back,  when  he 
experimented  as  to  the  cause  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  saline  film  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  in  which  certain 
saline  solutions  are  left  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. He  said  this,  and  other  facts, 
and  among  them  “ Endosmose  ” proved  the 
existence  in  the  atoms  of  matter  of  an 
“ expansive  power ;”  and  the  writer  in  the 
Alheneo  adopts  this  view,  and  in.  one  place 
— perhaps  unintentionally — lets  drop  the 
expression,  “ spontaneous  motion.”  This, 
however,  is  going  probably  as  much  too  far 
in  what  some  of  our  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  would  no  doubt,  though  incorrectly, 
call  the  irreligious  direction,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Fusinieri  does  on  the  opposite 
side ; for  every  person  must  see  that  he 
really  means  thereby  “ inherent  activity  ” 
— a term  used  many  years  back  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

I adopted  this  for  the  title  of  a long  Essay 
on  the  particular  phenomena  which  ap- 
peared to  be  explicable  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  being  a property  of  the  atoms 
of  matter,  just  as  the  vis  inertia  is  of 
masses.  “ Expansive  power,”  has  also,  I 
apprehend,  the  inconvenience  of  not  exactly 
expressing  Fusinieri’s  real  meaning;  for 
surely  he  could  not  have  conceived  the 
atoms  themselves  to  expand  ? but  only  the 
void  or  space  between  them.  Hence  he 
should  have  called  it  “ active”  power,  but 
not  “ spontaneous  power,”  as  the  writer  in 
the  Atheneo  once  does,  since  these  powers 
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are  not  necessarily  the  same.  The  human 
intellect  seems  incapable  of  arriving  at 
exact  truth  on  this  point;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  business  of  a philosopher  to  shock  the 
prejudices  (if  I may  so  call  them)  of  the 
saintly  part  of  the  community  as  little  as 
can  consistently  be  done,  without  injury  to 
the  great  object  not  only  of  his  search,  but 
of  his  actual  existence— viz.,  truth.  In 
consequence,  while  I decidedly  adopt  the 
term  “ inherent  activity  ” on  this  occasion, 
I maintain  there  is  nothing  irreligious  in 
the  expression,  though  such  is,  as  appears 
to  me,  the  false  state  of  “religious  feeling” 
in  this  respect  among  us,  that  such  a term 
would,  by  the  Royal  and  other  scientific 
societies,  be,  I doubt  not,  almost  unani- 
mously voted  highly  profane,  or,  at  least, 
censurable. 


SURPLUS  FROM  PATENT  OFFICE 
FEES. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  council 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  letter  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  met  on  Thursday,  the  17th 
ult.,  at  the  Society’s  house,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  a report  from  the 
sub-committee,  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,*  “ to  consider  the  details  requisite  to 
be  carried  out  for  placing  the  Patent  Office 
in  a state  of  efficiency.” 

The  sub-committee,  considering  the 
great  difficulties  which  would  attend  any 
proposal  to  alter  the  existing  law  of  patents 
for  inventions,  have  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  such  suggestions  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  patent  system  as  may 
be  carried  out  without  the  necessity  of 
fresh  legislation.  Acting  under  this  con- 
sideration, they  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  should  be  adopted  ; — 

1.  That  the  whole  revenue  derived  from 
the  fees  paid  for  letters-patent  should  be 
appropriated  to  such  purposes  as  will  pro- 
mote the  beneficial  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  patent  system,  and  encourage 
and  aid  the  progress  of  invention. 

2.  That  proper  and  suitable  buildings 
should  be  provided  for  the  offices  of  the 
commissioners  of  patents. 

3.  That  the  printing  of  all  the  specifica- 
tions filed  previously  to  1852  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  that,  where  it  is 
advisable,  they  should  be  classified  in 
regular  series. 

4.  That  the  library  which  has  been 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  connec- 
tion with  the  specifications  and  indexes. 


* See  Mechanics'  MatOKi’C  for  Fob.  16,  1856, 
No.  1697,  p.  1 !>. 
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under  the  Act  of  1852.be  further  extended, 
and  that  better  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  visit  it  for  the  purposes 
of  consultation. 

5.  That  the  system  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  presenting  copies  of  their  pub- 
lications to  all  free  libraries  in  this  country, 
and  of  interchanging  them  for  the  official 
publications  of  foreign  countries,  be  carried 
out  on  a most  liberal  scale. 

6.  That  the  system  of  indexing  and  clas- 
sifying, found  so  efficient  in  the  case  of 
English  patents,  be  applied  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  foreign  publications  relative 
to  foreign  patents  which  have  been,  or  here- 
after may  be,  procured  by  the  Patent  Office, 
so  as  to  afford  the  English  inventor  every 
facility  for  obtaining  information  respecting 
foreign  inventions. 

7.  That  a judiciously  selected  series  of 
models  be  collected,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  mark  and  illustrate  the  progress  of  in- 
vention in  the  leading  branches  of  art  and 
manufacture. 

8.  That  the  system  of  registering  pro- 
prietors of  letters  patent  as  now  adopted  in 
the  Patent  Office,  be  rendered  more  simple. 

The  committee  resolved  that  the  report 
be  received  and  adopted,  and  also  that  a 
memorial  be  addressed  to  the  commis- 
sioners embodying  the  report ; that  it  be 
laid  before  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  ; and  that  the  council  be  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  commissioners,  and 
ascertain  when  they  will  receive  a deputa- 
tion with  the  memorial. 


LOMAX’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
STEAM  ENGINES. 

Mr.  W.  Rothwell  Lomax,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, has  patented  the  following  im- 
provements in  steam  engines.  In  order  to 
use  the  Bteam  advantageously  an  expausidn 
valve  is  employed,  which  has  a seat  formed 
in  the  following  manner : there  are  two 
openings  with  passages  which  conduct  the 
steam  to  the  ordinary  valve  box,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  openings  on  the  face  of 
the  seat  of  the  valve,  there  are  two  recesses 
which  extend  to  a greater  radius  than  the 
opening,  and  are  so  formed  that  when  the 
two  hollow  parts  of  the  rotating  valve,  which 
are  of  the  form  of  the  openings  through 
the  seat,  partly  cover  the  recesses  in  the 
seat,  and  also  the  openings  (which  lead  to 
the  ordinary  valve  box)  steam  will  pass 
from  the  expansion  valve  to  the  ordinary 
valve  box ; but  when  the  hollows  or  recesses 
in  the  rotating  valve  only  cover  the  opening 
through  the  seat,  no  steam  will  pass  from 
the  expansion  valve  to  the  engine.  The 
rotatory  valve  receives  motion  from  the  en- 


gine by  a strap  or  band.  Although  the 
valve  is  described  as  having  two  recesses, 
and  the  seat  as  having  two  openings 
through  it,  this  may  be  varied ; in  one 
revolution  of  the  expansion  valve  the  steam 
may  be  admitted  and  cut  off  more  than 
once. 

In  order  to  govern  and  regulate  the  ad- 
mission of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
engine,  the  patentee  employs  one  fixed 
crank  or  arm  on  the  shaft,  and  another 
crank  or  arm  which  is  moveable,  on  the 
shaft,  and  a spring  or  springs  are  interposed 
between  the  moveable  and  fixed  arms  or 
cranks,  so  that  the  driving  will  be  through 
the  spring  or  springs.  On  the  boss  of  the 
moveable  arm  are  a series  of  inclines  which 
correspond  with  a series  of  inclines  on  a 
sliding  collar  on  the  shaft,  which  collar  is 
constantly  pressed  towards  the  boss  by  a 
spring  or  springs.  The  collar  acts  on  the 
end  of  a lever  which  acts  on  the  throttle 
valve  ; hence,  when  an  excess  of  steatn 
passes  to  the  engine,  the  lever  is  acted  on 
by  the  collar ; or,  in  place  thereof,  the  two 
sets  of  inclines  may  be  on  an  axis,  and 
acted  on  by  the  vibration  of  a pendulum,  or 
by  an  apparatus  acting  in  a similar  manner 
to  a pendulum  ; and  when  the  driving  is 
through  a secondary  axis,  then  the  first  and 
second  axes  are  geared  together  by  two 
apur  or  cog  wheels,  and  the  end  of  the 
second  axis  is  carried  by  a lever,  so  that  the 
end  of  it  may  rise  and  fall ; one  end  of  the 
lever  is  carried  and  moved  on  the  main 
shaft  or  axis  of  the  engine,  the  other  end  of 
the  lever  gives  motion  to  the  throttle  valve, 
and  is  resisted  by  a spring  or  springs. 


BIDDELL’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
RAILWAY  CROSSINGS. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Biddell,  of  Ipswich,  has 
recently  introduced  certain  improvements 
which  relate  to  those  parts  of  the  wing  rails 
of  crossings  which  are  subject  to  the  great- 
est wear,  and  consist  in  manufacturing 
them  of  cast-iron,  so  that  the  parts  subject 
to  wear  from  the  action  of  the  carriage 
wheels  shall  be  very  hard,  this  hardness 
being  produced  either  by  using  hard  white 
iron,  or  by  the  ordinary  method  of  chilling 
cast-iron,  which  is  the  plan  preferred.  If 
hard  white  metal  is  in  part  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  these  crossings,  whether  with 
or  without  the  method  for  “ chilling,"  it 
should  be  used  in  the  following  manner; 
viz.,  the  surface  of  the  wing  rails  upon 
which  the  wheels  are  intended  to  run  should 
form  the  lower  portion  of  the  mould  so  as 
to  receive  the  hard  white  metal  which  must 
be  the  first  portion  poured  in,  and  immedi- 
ately  afterwards  the  ordinary  metal  must  be 
poured  in,  so  as  to  form  a perfect  union  of 
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the  two  kinds  of  metal.  The  object  of  thus 
using  two  different  kinds  of  cast-iron  are  to 
ensure  a hard  wearing  surface,  and  to  ob- 
tain greater  strength  with  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  iron.  Mr.  Biddell’s  improvements 
also  consist  in  making  the  bent  portion  of 
the  wing  rails,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  point  rails,  as  nearly  as  practicable 
one  compact*  and  solid  mass  of  iron,  so  that 
their  relative  positions  are  unalterable  when 
once  manufactured,  and  secure  against  the 
casualties  which  so  frequently  happen  from 
the  effects  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  or 
neglect.  Another  advantage  consists  in  the 
facility  offered  in  laying  down  crossings  of 
this  kind,  as  none  of  the  ordinary  rails 
forming  the  permanent  way  upon  which  the 
wheels  run  require  to  be  bent  or  cut. 


DURANT’S  REGISTERING  APPA- 
RATUS FOR  PUBLIC  CARRIAGES. 

A.  Durant,  Esq.,  of  Tong  Castle,  Salop, 
has  recently  patented  in  this  country  an 
invention  which  consists  of  an  apparatus  to 
be  called  a u Monitor,”  for  indicating  the 
number  of  passengers  entering  a public 
carriage.  For  this  purpose  motion  is  com- 
municated to  a pointer  from  a moveable 
step,  on  a passenger  entering  a carriage ; 
the  pointer  is  acted  on  by  a spiral  spring 
tending  to  force  it  outwards,  so  that  when  it 
has  made  one  revolution  in  a circular  groove 
on  the  dial,  it  is  by  the  spring  forced  out- 
wards and  caused  to  enter  another  circular 
groove,  around  which  it  passes,  step  by  step, 
as  passengers  enter,  or  distances  are  told, 
till  the  pointer  arrives  at  the  end  of  the 
second  groove,  when  it  is  again  forced  out- 
wards and  enters  a third  groove. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  particularly 
how  far  passengers  in  cabs,  or  such  like 
carriages  have  travelled,  the  seats  are 
hinged,  and  by  springs  and  levers,  are  held 
up,  by  which  means  the  counting  instru- 
ments are  kept  out  of  action  so  long  as 
there  are  no  passengers,  but  so  soon  as  the 
seats  are  depressed  by  passengers  sitting 
thereon,  the  measuring  and  counting  of  dis- 
tance proceeds,  and  is  recorded  by  the  dial ; 
and  in  order  that  the  time  also  may  be  in- 
dicated, a time-keeper  and  a second  hand 
on  a similar  principle  are  combined  with 
the  apparatus  on  the  same  dial  if  necessary. 
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and  be  the  means,  when  aided  by  a con- 
stant supply  of  sand  or  grit  and  water,  of 
cutting  stone.  The  wire,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery,  is  caused  to  enter 
further  and  further  into  the  stone,  accord- 
ing as  the  cut  into  the  stone  is  accom- 
plished. For  this  purpose  an  endless  wire, 
of  soft  iron  by  preference,  is  placed  on  two 
1 grooved  pulleys  .which  are  at  a distance 
apart.  One  of  the  grooved  pulleys  is  driven 
or  caused  to  rotate  by  any  suitable  power, 
by  which  a quick  motion  is  communicated 
by  a band  of  wire,  which  is  kept  distended 
by  a weighted  pulley  acting  on  a part  of 
the  endless  band  of  wire,  at  a distance 
from  where  the  cut  is  being  made  by  an- 
other part  of  the  endless  wire.  The  stone 
to  be  cut  (when  the  cut  is  to  pass  com- 
pletely through  it)  is  placed  on  a suitable 
bed  or  stand  so  as  to  be  supported  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  between  the  two  pulleys 
or  wheels  which  carry  and  give  motion  to 
the  endless  wire.  The  endless  band  of  wire 
is  not  held  in  straight  lines  between  the 
peripheries  of  the  two  pulleys  or  wheels, 
being  too  long  to  do  so.  Hence,  as  the  cut 
is  made  into  the  stone,  that  part  of  the  wire 
which  is  for  the  time  be»ng  making  the  cut 
may  at  starting  be  considerably  out  of  the 
straight  line,  whilst  the  part  p eased  on  to 
give  the  tension  may  be  more  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  and  may  be  more  and  more 
pressed  into  a curved  line  as  the  cut  is 
made  more  and  more  deep  into  the  stone. 
Each  machine  may  be  made  with  one  or 
more  cutting  wires. 

This  method  of  cutting  stone  has  very 
recently  been  patented  in  this  country  for 
the  inventor,  by  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 


MARCHINTON’S  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  VICES. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Marchinton,  of  Bruce  Works, 
Sheffield,  has  recently  patented  certain  ad- 
justable vices  of  a simple  and  economical 
form,  whereby  the  jaws  of  the  vice  may  be 
adjusted  to  grip  tapered  objects,  and  also 
to  take  in  a greater  variety  of  sizes  of  ob- 
jects than  the  ordinary  existing  vices.  The 
jaws  are  opened  or  closed  by  a screw  iri  the 
ordinary  manner ; but,  according  to  one 
modification,  the  front  jaw  is  hinged  at  the 
lower  end  of  its  shank  to  a joint  piece, 
which  is  also  hinged  so  as  to  turn  horizon- 
tally on  a vertical  joint  pin,  passed  through 
a projecting  lug  in  the  main  stem  or  shank 
of  the  back  or  fixed  jaw.  By  these  means 
the  front  jaw  can  be  turned  and  be  adjusted 
to  tapered  objects  so  as  to  grip  them  more 
firmly  than  can  be  effected  by  vices  of  the 
j ordinary  construction.  The  upper  portion 
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of  the  shank  of  the  back  jaw  is  embraced  by 
a collar  fixed  to  the  work-bench  ; it  is  made 
octagonal  or  polygonal  at  the  part  where  it 
passes  through  the  collar,  and  is  tightened 
or  fixed  in  any  desired  position,  according 
to  the  object  to  be  gripped,  by  means  of  a 
key  passed  through  the  collar. 

In  another  modification,  the  shank  of  the 
front  jaw  is  hinged  to  a joint-piece,  which 
is  also  hinged  to  turn  horizontally  on  the 
end  of  a square  sliding  bar,  passing  through 
the  stem  of  the  back  jaw,  in  place  of  being 
hinged  to  a lug  in  the  stem  itself,  as  in  the 
former  arrangement.  By  this  latter  arrange- 
ment the  front  jaw  may  be  slid  in  or  out  by 
simply  adjusting  the  square  sliding  bar, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  a small  lever 
handle  and  a link,  which  is  jointed  at  one 
end  to  the  handle,  and  at  its  other  end  to 
the  sliding  bar. 

Helical  springs  are  in  all  cases  substi- 
tuted by  Mr.  Marchinton  for  the  ordinary 
blade  springs,  the  helical  springs  being  made 
to’expand  vertically,  and  press  against  a pro- 
jecting lip  or  flange  on  the  inner  side  of 
the'shank  of  the  front  jaw,  whilst  their  lower 
ends  rest  upon  the  hinged  joint-piece  be- 
fore described . 


BOBBIN  NET  OR  TWIST  LACE 
MACHINES. 

Mr.  F.  Uainford  Ensor,  of  the  Park, 
Nottingham,  has  recently  improved  the 
above  machines  by  an  invention,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a greater 
number  of  warp  threads  than  is  at  present 
used.  For  this  purpose,  the  front  and  back 
combs  (such  as  have  been  heretofore  used) 
are  placed  at  a considerable  distance  apart, 
and  a third  comb  is  introduced  between 
them,  of  small  dimensions  compared  with 
the  other  combs,  and  simply  suitable  for 
aiding  to  support  and  guide  the  carriages 
in  their  passage  from  and  to  the  front  and 
back  combs,  and  unsuitable  to  act  as  an 
independent  comb  to  receive  and  alone  sup- 
port the  carriages.  In  the  space  between 
the  back  and  middle  comb,  and  between  the 
front  and  middle  comb,  the  warp  threads 
pass,  the  extent  of  such  space  for  receiving 
the  warp  threads  being  considerably  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  between  the  front 
and  back  combs  if  no  intermediate  comb 
were  employed. 


NOTE  ON  TONNAGE  ADMEA- 
SUREMENT. 

Owing  to  an  accidental  circumstance,  the 
“Note  on  Tonnage  Admeasurement”  in  our 
last  week’s  Number  did  not  receive  a final 
editorial  revision,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  typographical  errors  remained  un- 


corrected. That  none  of  our  readers  may 
be  thereby  puzzled  or  misled,  we  subjoin 
the  necessary  corrections : 

Page  392,  column  1,  lines  Hand  13  from 
bottom,  for  “ ABCB  ” read  “ ABCD,"  and 
for  “ AECD  ” read  “ AECB.” 

Page  392,  column  2,  line  lti  from  bottom, 
for  “P,  Q,,  ft  R,”  read  “P,  Q,  ft  R,” 
and  line  13  from  bottom,  for  “ Since  HM,” 
read  “ Since  A,M.” 

Page  393,  column  1,  line  5 from  bottom, 
for  “ Pq,"  read  “ piy." 

Page  393,  column  2,  line  14  from  top,  for 
“interval  p,”  read  “interval  n,”  and  be- 
tween the  9th  and  10th  lines  from  top  intro- 
duce the  line  “&c.  =&c.” 

In  the  11th  line  on  page  393,  (which  line 
extends  across  the  page,)  the  middle  term 
should  be  “ 4 (oa-(-a4-f  «„+  &c.  -f-  a2„).” 
The  sense  of  the  text  would  be  improved 
if  after  the  letters  “ DE  ” in  the  last  line  of 
the  1st  column,  on  page  393,  the  words 
“ proportional  to  these  several  cubic  con- 
tents ” were  added. 

GOVERNMENTAL  INSANITY! 

PUTTING  OUT  OF  THE  WAV  THE  ART  AND 
TRADE  COLLECTIONS  OF  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine. 

Sir, — Truth  is  occasionally  to  be  sought 
for  at  a great  distance  of  time  or  space.  I 
perceive  by  a late  paper  of  New  South 
Wales,  that  the  legislative  opposition  of  that 
province  charges  some  acts  of  the  British 
Colonial  Government  with  the  stigma  of 
demonstrating  insanity.  That  is  hitting  the 
nail  in  its  right  place.  This  appellation 
is,  in  my  opinion,  applicable  to  the  idea — 
(aye,  and  partly  canied  out  plan)  of  placing 
the  Marlborough-House  collections,  the 
Trade  collection,  the  Patent  Museum,  the 
Educational  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of 
Animal  Produce,  in  a building  situate  on 
the  Kensington  Gore  Estate,  nearly  three 
miles  from  St.  Paul's ! I would  defy  the 
combined  folly  of  Bedlam  to  engender  a 
plan  more  foolish  and  wicked.  I have  been 
for  the  last  nineteen  years  a reader  at  the 
British  Museum  Library,  and  when  the 
world  oppresses  me  to  the  very  worst  pitch, 
I go,  often  on  a clear  sunny  afternoon, 
amongst  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ; 
but  I am  quite  convinced,  that  if  the  British 
Museum  had  been  situated  at  Kensington, 
I should  not  have  gone  there  nineteen  times 
in  the  nineteen  years.  And  I am  not  one 
of  the  poorest ; neither  am  I a striving  ap- 
prentice, like  Whittington,  the  French 
potter  Palissy,  and  other  persons,  who 
may,  perhaps,  once  in  a month  contrive 
to  get  half  an  hour’s  time  to  go  to  see  a col- 
lection of  the  kind,  with  a rough  bit  of  pen- 
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cu  and  scrap  of  paper  m their  hand.  It  is 
only  by  closely  adhering  to  the  utterance 
of  the  younger  Jonathan  at  the  gold  fields, 
that  we  can  express  the  utter  disgust  such 
a measure  must  occasion,  especially  when 
such  stupendous  spaces  as  the  old  Fleet 
Prison  and  Smithfield  Market  are  at  hand. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

15,  Gower-strcet,  April  19.  J.  LoTSKY. 

MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION.*' 

' ' To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I did  hope  that  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  for  me  to  have  written  again 
on  the  subject  of  the  locomotive  lever,  but 
the  very  extraordinary  character  of  the 
reply  which  your  correspondent  “W.”  has 
given  to  my  last  communication  compels 
me  to  take  some  slight  notice  of  it ; not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  or 
enforcing  the  argument  — for  “ W.,”  by 
ceasing  to  maintain  his  own  views,  and 
literally  adopting  mine,  has  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  placed  hors  de  combat — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  he  has  chosen  to  impart 
to  the  discussion.  I was  prepared  to  ex- 
pect and  to  excuse  some  little  ebullition  of 
feeling  ; for  to  a gentleman  who  indulges  in 
the  supercilious  tone  which  he  adopts  to- 
wards practical  men,  it  must  have  been 
very  annoying  to  have  been  delected  by  one 
of  that  class  in  a blunder  so  gross  as  to 
be  paralleled  only]  by  an  Irish  bull,  and 
that  too  in  Bpite  of  the  parade  of  mathe- 
matical learning  under  which  it  was  con- 
cealed. Still  the  anonymous  character  of 
your  correspondent  should,  according  to  my 
notions  of  good  taste,  have  suggested  a 
certain  degree  of  moderation  ; but  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  good  taste  when  even  good 
faith  is  not  to  be  found.  • • • To  what 
extent  a charge  of  this  kind  can  be  brought 
against  your  correspondent  iB  for  your 
readers  to  say,  after  comparing  the  follow- 
ing quotations,  being  my  own  statements 
and  “ Vi’s."  version  of  them. 

“ I wish  to  press  “ Mr.  Cheverton 
upon  him  the  import-  makes  a most  ab. 
ance  of  the  difference  surd  distinction  be- 
between  mathemat-  tween  abstract  and 
ical  conceptions  in  concrete  conceptions 
theabatraetandthose  of  force,  which  shows 
concrete  views  which  little  but  his  igno- 
practice  enforces  as  ranee  of  the  mode  in 
a necessity,  when  which  mechanical  pro- 
dealing with  the  ac-  blems  are  treated.” 
tuality  of  things  in  “ Of  this,  however, 
their  ultimate  issues,  I am  thankful,  that 

* We  have  expunged  from  this  letter  a passage 
or  two  containing  unfounded  imputations  which 
we  cannot  giye  place  to.— En.  M.  M. 


and  when  contemp-  I have  never  drawn  a 
latedas  complicated  distinction  between 
by  collateral  in-  abstract  forces  and 
fluences,&c.” — B.C.  concrete  forces.”  — 
“W.” 

To  make  a distinction  between  abstract 
and  concrete  forces  would  indeed  be  absurd, 
for  force  is  itself  an  abstract  idea  j never- 
theless it  is  quite  true  (what  only  was  as- 
serted by  me)  that  mathematicians  have 
merely  to  deal  with  mechanical  problems  in 
the  abstract,  whilst  practical  men  have  to 
consider  them  in  the  concrete,  or  in  that 
very  difficult  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  invested  with  their  mechanical  appli- 
ances, their  material  circumstances,  and 
their  practical  objects,  wherein  the  judg- 
ment and  a natural  sagacity  are  peremp- 
torily brought  into  requisition,  but  of  which 
the  mathematician,  without  any  detriment 
to  his  studies,  may  be  entirely  without. 

“As  the  three  “ However  much  it 
points  of  a lever  may  may  appear  to  be  a 
be  simultaneously  solecism  to  Mr.  Che- 
taken  as  the  seats  of  verton,  there  are  un- 
asmany  forces,  and  as  doubtedlythree  forces 
any  one  point  may  be  applied  to  an  oar,  and 
taken  indifferently  as  to  a lever  of  any 
the  centre  of  forces  kind.” — “ W.” 
acting  round  it, 

&c.” — B.  C. 

However  true  the  statement  (which  I my- 
self asserted  in  other  words)  that  there  are 
three  forces  applied  to  a lever,  yet  in  the 
practical  forms  of  an  abutment  for  a ful- 
crum, and  of  work  executed,  two  of  them 
are  so  much  concealed  that  it  is  not  custom- 
ary in  current  language  to  speak  of  more 
than  one  force,  and  it  would  lead  to  confu- 
sion if  we  did.  Where,  then,  is  the  absur- 
dity which  “W.”  discovers  in  my  saying 
“ that  mathematical  conceptions  can  be 
true  theoretically  (and  even  physically  in 
regard  to  the  inherent  nature  of  force),  and 
yet  so  unreal  as  to  the  outward  form  and 
manifestation  [that  is,  having  so  little  ob- 
vious conformity  to  the  appearances  of 
things],  that  it  sounds  like  a solecism  to 
speak  of  three  forces  in  equilibrium  in  con- 
nection with  power,  fulcrum,  and  work.” 
But  I took  care  to  add,  “ that  in  the  region, 
however,  of  the  mathematician — the  region 
of  theory  and  abstraction — such  language  is 
correct-,  for  whatever  opposes  force  is  force” 
— a dictum,  by-the-bye,  which  I inserted 
expressly  for  “W.”’s  benefit;  for,  if  my 
memory  is  not  greatly  at  fault,  he  has  not 
always  recognized  it  himself.  I refer  to 
his  notions  concerning  centrifugal  force. 

“ The  point  where  “Taking, therefore, 

the  fallacy  lies,  is  not  the  point  of  the  oar  in 
in  the  equation  deter-  the  water  for  fulcrum, 
mining  the  pressure  the  equation  which  he 
on  the  row-lock,  but  thinks  £9  ridiculous. 
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in  assuming  that  such 
pressure  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  propelling 
force.” 


gives  the  true  relations 
between  the  power  ex- 
erted by  the  hand  and 
the  pressure  on  the 
row-lock.” 


“ The  absurdity  “ Mr.  Cheverton, 
that  “ W.”  ’s  state-  however,  tries  to  prove 
ment  is  reduced  to,  that  this  equation  is 
arises  from  not  tak-  wrong  by  a reductioad 
ing  the  moments  absiirdiim.” — “ W.” 
from  the  row-lock, 
as  the  centre  where 
alone  the  relation  be- 
tween the  power  as  a 
motive  cause  and  its 
action  as  a useful 
effect  can  be  obtain- 
ed.”—B.  C. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  controversial 
reading,  I never  met  with  a bolder  substi- 
tution of  the  false  for  the  true,  or  a more 
unflinching  attribution  to  another  of  opi- 
nions the  very  reverse  of  those  which  he 
advanced,  than  is  exemplified  in  the  above 
quotations.  A very  cogent  motive  could 
alone  have  induced  your  correspondent  thus 
to  act,  and  this  is  it : he  perceived  that  he 
was  in  error,  but  not  having  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  it,  he  endeavoured  to  slide 
sinuously  from  his  own  position  into  mine ; 
but  to  do  this  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  turn 
me  out,  by  pretending  that  I had  occupied 
another. 

The  state  of  the  argument,  in  brief,  is 
this : — I asserted  that  the  row-lock  must  be 
taken  as  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  meaning 
thereby  the  centre  proper  to  the  purpose, 
when  the  special  object  is  to  obtain  the  ratio 
of  the  power  to  the  resistance.  “ W.”  ad- 
mitted that  for  this  purpose  there  is  an  ap- 
propriate centre ; but,  with  a strange  want 
of  consideration,  he  assigned  it  to  the  end 
of  the  oar  in  the  water,  saying  that  such 
ratio  “ would  be  correctly  obtained  by  con- 
sidering the  oar  to  be  a lever  of  the  second 
kind.”  He  then  gave  an  equation  repre- 
senting correctly  enough  the  pressure  on 
the  row-lock,  and  in  necessary  consistency 
with  the  assumed  place  for  the  fulcrum,  he 
conceived  that  pressure  to  be  the  propelling 
force.  Now  by  taking  an  extreme  case  (the 
hand  on  the  oar  close  to  the  row-lock),  I 
showed  that  such  pressure  would  be  equal  to 
the  power  applied,  and  yet  no  useful  effect 
be  produced  ; thus  proving  by  the  absurdity 
deduced  that  there  was  an  error,  not  in  the 
equation  determining  the  pressure  on  the 
row-lock,  as  “ W.”  would  fain  impute  to 
me,  but  in  the  position  he  had  chosen  for 
the  fulcrum.  I further  stated  in  illustration 
of  this  error,  that  in  such  extreme  case  the 
lever  must  still  be  supposed  to  exist,  if  the 
fulcrum  was  where  “ W.”  placed  it  j and 
that  the  effect  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  power, 


whereas,  in  reality,  the  lever  would  then 
have  no  existence,  and  all  action  would  ter- 
minate in  the  boat. 

Now  in  order  to  confute,  or  rather  to  con- 
found me,  the  plan  which  “ W.”  adroitly 
pursues,  is  silently  to  abandon  his  own  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  fulcrum, 
and  quietly  adopt  mine.  Having  thus 
honestly  relieved  himself  of  the  absurdity 
involved  in  the  extreme  case  put  by  me,  and 
for  which,  as  a deduction  from  his  own  pre- 
mises, he  was  necessarily  responsible,  he 
proceeds  to  give  an  explanation  of  that  case 
on  my  own  principles  and  almost  in  my  own 
words,  as  though  by  right  it  was  his,  and  I 
was  ignorant  of  it.  He  even  feigns  to  give 
me  instruction  thereon,  in  language  almost 
an  echo  of  that  which  for  his  benefit  I had 
used  myself  j but  he  considerately  allows 
that  I had  “ unconsciously  furnished  the 
correct  answer,  by  stating  that  the  oar  in 
that  case  ceases  to  be  a lever.”  He  then 
condescends  to  tell  me,  that  “ if  Mr.  Che- 
verton had  known  how  to  deal  with  consi- 
derations of  this  kind,  he  would  not  require 
to  be  told  by  me  that,  taking  the  row-lock 
for  fulcrum  and  obtaining  the  equation 
PawQi  as  though  this  equation  and  this 
fact  of  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  row-lock, 
on  which  it  depends,  did  not  constitute  the 
very  proposition  for  which  I have  all  along 
been  contending  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
trary one  asserted  by  himself!  I can  no 
longer  deny  ingenuity  to  a mathematician 
in  at  least  the  art  of  appropriation.  I am 
also  instructed,  “ that  if  the  hand  move  up 
to  the  row-lock,  the  oar  becomes  practically 
part  of  the  boat,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
row-lock  and  the  power  exerted  by  the  hand 
are  internal  forces,”  as  though  1 had  not 
asserted  “ that  the  lever  has  then  no  exist- 
ence, and  that  all  action  is  spent  upon  and 
terminates  within  a rigid  structure ; ” and 
as  though  he  had  not  afforded  me  occasion 
to  remind  him  “ that  external  and  internal 
reaction  are  very  different  things.”  More- 
over I have  the  felicity  of  being  taught  by 
this  Mentor  of  my  own  creating,  “ that  if 
Mr.  Cheverton  had  any  real  knowledge  of 
‘ work,’  he  would  have  known  that  the  work 
developed  by  the  power  being  nil,  the  work 
done  in  propelling  the  boat  is  nil  also.” 
Astonishing ! I thought,  however,  I had 
expressed  the  same  ideas,  although  they  did 
not  take  the  form  of  such  a truism,  when  I 
made  the  following  remark  for  “ W.”  ’s  own 
enlightenment:  “ We  see  that  in  a certain 
position  of  the  hand  of  the  rower  the  exer- 
tion of  power  is  useless.” 

Thus  does  your  correspondent  graciously 
teach  me  in  backward  sequence  CBA,  in 
return  for  having  taught  him  ABC.  To 
speak  seriously,  however,  and  to  use  a phrase 
of  his  own,  he  well  knows  “ in  his  heart  of 
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hearts  ” that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  for  he 
is  too  intelligent  not  by  this  time  to  have 
perceived  it ; but  he  should  have  openly 
and  honourably  acknowledged  his  error.  • * 
I will  not,  however,  relax  my  hold  upon 
him ; he  must  keep  to  his  own  position  or 
be  silent ; and  I challenge  him  to  maintain 
openly  and  manfully  the  propositions  which 
in  his  own  words  he  has  thus  laid  down  . — 
“ I repeat,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  con- 
sider the  oar  to  be  acted  on  by  invariable 
forces,  the  ratio  of  the  propelling  force  on 
the  row-lock  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
rower,  would  be  correctly  obtained  by  con- 
sidering it  a lever  of  the  second  kind,  as 
generally  represented  by  way  of  illustration 
in  mechanical  books.”  But  whether  he 
answers  my  challenge  — which  he  knows 
better  than  to  do — or  whether  he  evades  it 
by  sophistry,  which  he  most  probably  will, 
I will  hold  no  further  controversy  with  a 
writer  who  falsely  represents  the  words  and 
opinions  of  his  opponent  in  the  way  which 
your  correspondent  has  done. 

One  word  as  to  the  merits  of  mathemati- 
cal learning.  “ W.”  denies  that  there  is 
“ any  discrepancy  between  sound  theory  and 
sound  practice.”  That  he  may  well  do  in 
regard  to  sound  theory,  but  even  then  there 
may  be  an  insufficiency,  though  not  a dis- 
crepancy. But  what  degree  of  mathemati- 
cal learning  will  guarantee  a sound  theory, 
especially  from  the  hands  of  any  individual 
mathematician  ? “ W.”  says  he  is  “ not 

concerned  to  defend  the  errors  of  quasi-ma- 
thematicians  ; ” but  is  he  himself  a quasi- 
mathematician  ? Is  he  not  as  much  de- 
serving of  our  confidence  as  any  gentleman 
of  his  class  who  is  not  more  than  a mere 
mathematician?  And  yet  what  an  Hiber- 
nian blunder  would  he  have  led  us  into, 
notwithstanding  his  display  of  mathematical 
symbols,  and  his  being  so  conscious  that 
“ unless  they  represent  physical  conditions, 
they  are  naught.”  No  one  has  written  more 
earnestly  than  himself  against  “the  folly  of 
trusting  in  equations  simply  because  they 
are  equations.”  So  there  is  a folly  of  this 
kind  abroad  ? No  doubt  of  it,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  be  credited  except 
by  the  more  profound  mathematicians  them- 
selves ; but,  in  general,  they  stand  by  their 
order,  and  do  not  proclaim  it  I am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  “ W.”  is  a 
consummate  mathematician,  or  he  would 
not  have  attained  to  this  state  of  saga- 
cious humility.  It  is  the  neophytes,  then, 
who  conceit  the  all-sufficiency  of  them- 
selves and  their  science,  for  theory  or  for 
practice.  It  is  the  quasi-mathematician, 
after  all,  who  is  so  infallible.  “ W.”  throws 
contempt  on  the  penchant  for  theory  of  some 
practical  men  ; he  may  do  so  with  all  my 
heart.  It  is  not  their  province  ; in  general 
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they  get  beyond  their  depth,  and  should 
leave  it  alone.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
the  real  practical  man  attempts  thjs  role ; 
but  if  he  have  legitimate  pretensions  to 
undertake  it,  no  man  is  so  likely  to  excel : 
of  this  Newton  himself  was  an  illustrious 
example.  The  mental  qualifications  for 
excellence  in  either  pursuit  are,  however,  so 
diverse,  that  in  general  one  predominates 
so  entirely  as  either  to  expel  or  spoil  the 
other.  To  harmonize  and  be  in  useful  ac- 
cord they  must  be  in  equilibrium,  which  is 
as  hard  a condition  as  that  of  serving  two 
masters  ; and  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
divided  allegiance  to  two  such  exacting 
task-masters  as  theory  and  practice,  will  in 
most  cases  result  either  in  a neglect  of  duty 
to  the  one  or  an  imperfect  and  slovenly  ser- 
vice to  both.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  will  be  as  usefully  carried  out  here 
as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Of 
course  I do  not  refer  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  subordinate  branches  of  mathematical 
learning  which  are  mere  matter  of  educa- 
tional routine. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Benj.  Cheverton. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Hill,  D.  Preparing  a material  capable 
of  resisting  firef  and  especially  suitable  for 
the  interior  of  puddling  and  other  furnaces. 
Patent  dated  September  15,  1855.  (No. 
2085.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  and 
melting  limestone  with  ironstone,  or  with 
the  cinder  from  puddling  furnaces,  or  from 
ball  mill  furnaces,  and  in  running  the  same 
in  moulds  or  otherwise. 

Sangster,  W.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  stays  and  corsets.  - Patent 
dated  September  15,  1855.  (No.  2086.) 

Heretofore  in  the  making  of  stays  and 
corsets  the  fabrics  used  have  been  those 
woven  by  warp  and  weft,  and  wherein  the 
warp  and  weft  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  This  invention  consists  in  applying 
warp  fabrics  of  those  descriptions  where  the 
warp  threads  are  not  only  looped  into  each 
other,  but  are  also  traversed  from  selvage  to 
selvage,  by  which  the  fabric  so  made  is 
elastic  in  all  directions. 

Zenner,  D.  Improvements  in  washing 
and  separating  pulverized  ores  and  matters , 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  Septem- 
ber 15,  1855.  (No.  2088.) 

The  invention  consists  of  a table  moving 
or  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  and  the  surface 
of  which  inclines  inwards  from  the  circum- 
ference. The  ores  or  matters  held  in  sus- 
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pension  in  water  are  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
table,  at  or  near  the  centre,  whence  they  are 
carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  towards 
the  outer  edge,  and  during  the  passage  are 
kept  in  agitation,  and  are  delivered  by  means 
of  certain  brushes,  or  other  similar  appli- 
ances, into  a number  of  receptacles  in  the 
order  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  grains,  or 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  component  parts. 

Gordon,  L.  D.  B.  An  improvement  in 
electric  telegraphs  when  insulated  wires  are 
laid  under  water  or  in  the  earth.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  September  15, 
1855.  (No.  2089.) 

This  invention  consists  chiefly  in  using 
two  insulated  wires,  placed  close  to  each 
other,  and  imbedded  in  insulating  material, 
as  one  electric  circuit  in  which  the  battery 
and  receiving  instrument  are  inserted  with- 
out using  the  earth  as  part  of  the  circuit. 
The  two  conducting  wires  will  be  charged 
equally  at  any  given  point — the  one  with 
positive  and  the  other  with  negative  elec- 
tricity ; and  since  both  are  in  equal  proxi- 
mity to  the  surrounding  water  or  earth,  no 
electric  charge  can  take  place  between  the 
wires  and  the  earth  ; nor  will  any  induced 
current  be  produced  in  additional  conduct- 
ing wires  that  are  imbedded  in  the  same 
conducting  mass,  provided  they  are  placed 
equidistant  from  two  wires  forming  the  elec- 
trio  circuit  The  same  cable  may  therefore 
contain  one  or  more  sets  of  insulated  wires 
close  to  each  other,  which  may  be  used 
simultaneously  as  circuits  without  the  in- 
terference of  one  with  the  other. 

Ford,  A.  Improvements  in  preparing  so- 
lutions of  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  and  like 
gums  for  waterproofing  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses. Patent  dated  September  15,  1855. 
(No.  2090.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  dissolving 
India-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  like  gums 
or  combinations  thereof,  in  oil,  or  turpen- 
tine, or  naphtha,  peculiarly  heated  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  applying  such  solutions  as 
a cement,  varnish,  paint,  or  waterproofing 
agent,  or  simply  to  soften  substances  for 
general  purposes.  The  solvent  is  prepared 
by  subjecting  oil  of  turpentine  or  naphtha 
to  the  action  of  a caustic  alkali  or  alkalies, 
or  alkaline  earth  or  earths,  separately  or 
combined  in  a suitable  vessel,  occasionally 
agitating  them  for  the  space  of  about  three 
days,  and  then  allowing  time  for  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  resulting  deposit.  The  super- 
natant pale  fluid  is  then  to  be  drawn  off 
from  the  dark-coloured  deposit,  and,  if  de- 
sired, filtered. 

Lewtas,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  holding  and  letting  go  cords,  chains,  or 
bands.  Patent  dated  September  17,  1855. 
(No.  2092.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a combination 
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of  a travelling  roller  or  block,  having  its 
ends  or  the  ends  of  its  axle  mounted  and 
working  in  slots  slightly  curved  at  their 
lower  ends,  and  a fixed  plane  or  surface 
towards  or  from  which  the  roller  or  block, 
moving  with  its  ends  or  the  ends  of  its  axle 
along  the  slots,  may  as  required  be  caused 
to  approach  or  recede,  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  against  and  holding  a cord,  chain, 
or  band,  or  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
it. 

Gibbs,  E.  A new  or  improved  manufac- 
ture of  picture-frames,  vases,  busts,  and  such 
articles  as  are  or  may  be  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  moulding.  Patent  dated  September 
17,  1855.  (No  2095.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  by 
moulding,  from  the  asphaltum  or  pitch  ob- 
tained as  a residual  product  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  gas  tar  for  the  manufacture  of  coal 
naphtha.  In  order  to  increase  the  hardness 
of  the  pitch,  charcoal  or  brick-dust  in  line 
powder  is  mixed  with  it,  the  proportions 
preferred  being  four  parts  of  pitch  to  one 
part  of  charcoal  or  brick-dust. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  ob- 
taining raw  silk,  which  are  also  applicable  to 
fibres  worked  in  a wet  state.  (A  communi- 
cation.) Patent  dated  September  17,  1855. 
(No.  2102.) 

This  invention  consists  in  neutralising 
the  sticky  effect  of  the  gum  or  gummy  mat- 
ter produced  in  the  winding  of  silk  from  the 
cocoon  in  a wet  or  damp  state,  and  in  the 
working  of  other  fibres,  such  as  flax,  in  a 
wet  or  damp  state.  When  applied  to  the 
cocoon, the  fibres  can  be  directly  wound  upon 
bobbins,  winders,  or  other  carriers,  without 
causing  adhesion  between  them,  or  between 
one  layer  and  another ; and  the  substances 
which  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
invention  arc  alcohol  essences,  carburets  of 
hydrogen,  neutral  fatty  matters,  oils,  and 
glycerine  and  oils  mixed  with  ox-gall,  emul- 
sions of  oils,  water  and  ox-gall,  or  a mixture 
of  oils  or  fats  with  the  substances  before 
mentioned. 

Brioht,  C.  T.,  and  E.  B.  Bright.  Im- 
provements in  electric  telegraphs,  and  in  appa- 
ratus connected  therewith.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 17,  1855.  (No.  2103.) 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements 
in  the  electric  telegraph  complete ; that  is 
to  say,  in  communicating  the  power  and 
connecting  the  conductors  as  a medium, 
and  in  means  whereby  the  power  trans. 
mitted  is  made  to  manifest  improved  results. 
It  comprises  the  employment  of  a system  of 
telegraphing  in  which  the  signals  are  de- 
monstrated by  sound  instead  of  by  visual  in- 
dications, of  arrangements  for  connecting 
telegraphic  apparatus  whereby  increased  ef- 
fects may  be  obtained  from  the  sending  part 
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of  the  instruments  and  from  the  conductors; 
and  in  means  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  receiving  apparatus  or  relays,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  effect  of  return 
currents.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
apparatus  for  producing  sound  is  constructed 
consists  in  causing  a secondary  current  to 
operate  upon  a magnet  or  armature  directly 
actuating  the  hammer  of  a bell  or  other 
means  of  producing  sound  by  the  movement 
of  an  indicator  or  relay  in  the  primary  or 
line  circuit 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  knit- 
ting machinery.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  September  18,  1855.  (No.  2106.) 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  knitting  frame,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  making  of  both  kinds  of 
fabric  known  as  plain  and  ribbed  work,  by 
a machine  operating  as  a power-loom. 

Smith,  F.  H.  An  improved  break  for  car- 
riages with  poles.  Patent  dated  September 
18,  1855.  (No.  2108.) 

This  invention  consists  in  working  a brake 
by  the  action  of  the  horses  when  being  stop- 
ped or  pulled  up.  A lever  is  fitted  to  the 
end  of  the  pole,  which  is  connected  at  one 
end  to  the  pole  chains  or  straps  attached  to 
the  collars  of  the  horses,  and  at  the  other 
end  has  connected  to  it  a rod,  which  extends 
behind  the  front  or  back  wheels,  and  carries 
a brake  bar  to  which  two  shoes  are  fitted. 
On  the  pole  chains  being  drawn  back,  the 
brake  rod  bar  and  brakes  are  drawn  forward, 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  wheels.  A 
spring  is  provided  which  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  release  or  pull  back  the  brake 
bar  and  brakes  as  soon  as  the  pole  chain  is 
slackened. 

Newton,  A.  V.  An  improved  construction 
of  paddle-wheels,  and  an  improved  mode  of 
mounting  such  wheels.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  September  18,  1855.  (No. 
2109.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  making 
the  face  of  the  paddles  concave  in  order  to 
concentrate  to  a focus  the  force  upon  the 
water  when  the  wheel  is  used  for  propelling 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
plane  upon  the  back  of  the  paddle  to  pre- 
vent the  slip  arising  from  paddles  with  a 
concave  face  and  convex  back.  2.  In  a 
mode  of  mounting  the  wheels  that  will  per- 
mit the  number  of  paddles  in  the  water 
being  so  alternated  as  sensibly  to  relieve  the 
shock  upon  the  engine. 

Warren,  W.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  vices.  Patent  dated  September 
18,1855.  (No.  2110.) 

In  the  improved  vice  there  is  a fixed  jaw 
and  a moveable  one,  the  first  being  fixed  to 
the  bench  ; a guide  bar  is  connected  with 
the  moveable  jaw,  which  passes  through  a 
groove  or  slot  in  the  fixed  jaw,  and  is  made 
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[ hollow,  and  in  its  motion  slides  over  a screw 
box  fixed  in  the  bed  plate,  the  bed  plate  being 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  fixed  jaw.  The 
motion  of  the  moveable  jaw  is  produced  by 
a screw,  situated  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the 
hollow  guide  before  referred  to.  When  the 
screw  is  turned,  it  advances  in  or  retires 
from  the  screw  box,  and  the  shoulder  bearing 
against  the  moveable  jaw,  brings  it  towards 
the  fixed  jaw. 

Willis,  J.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  umbrella  and  parasol  furniture.  Pa- 
tent dated  September  18,  1855.  (No. 
2111.) 

In  forming  that  part  of  top  notches  or 
runners  in  which  the  inner  ends  of  the  ribs 
or  stretchers  are  respectively  inserted,  tube 
or  strips  of  metal  are  used  bent  up  into  the 
form  of  a trough  or  unclosed  tube, and  formed 
into  rings,  and  then  fixed  on  the  body  of  the 
top  notch  or  runner.  The  necessary  open- 
ings are  afterwards  made  for  the  ends  of  the 
ribs  or  stretchers,  and  an  annular  opening 
(when  such  is  required)  for  the  attaching 
wire  or  ring.  In  place  of  using  hollow 
metal  rings  for  the  bearing  of  the  ribs  and 
stretchers,  the  patentee  also  uses  solid  rods 
formed  into  rings,  and  fixed  as  before.  In 
place  of  the  ordinary  twisted  wire  for  at- 
taching the  ribs  and  stretchers  to  top 
notches  and  runners,  the  patentee  uses 
rings  of  steel  or  other  metal, 

Cornides,  L.  Certain  improvements  in 
obtaining  impressions  of  prints  or  drawings 
and  in  transferring,  printing,  and  colouring, 
or  ornamenting  the  same  on  glass  or  other  sur- 
faces. Patent  dated  September  19,  1855. 
(No.  2112.) 

Claims — 1.  A peculiar  mode  of  trans- 
ferring impressions  to  the  gelatined  surface 
of  glass  in  water,  by  which  the  impression 
is  rapidly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face. 2.  A process  of  transferring  negative 
impressions  to  the  gelatined  surface,  so  as 
to  produce  a positive  effect  or  picture  by 
the  light  seen  through  such  negative  im- 
pression. 3.  A process  of  sifting  fine  glass 
powder  on  the  transferred  impression,  so  as 
to  heighten  the  effect  of,  or  colour  the 
same.  4.  The  use  of  the  gelatined  glass 
surface  for  the  purpose  of  making  photo- 
graphic impressions,  as  described.  5.  The 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  transferred 
impression,  or  colouring  the  same,  by  pow- 
dering the  impression  as  described,  and 
then  transferring  the  same  so  produced  to 
the  gelatined  surface. 

Biddell,  G.  A.  Improvements  n»  rail- 
way crossings.  Patent  dated  September  19, 
1855.  (No.  2113.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  418  of  this  number.  ^ ^ 

Coulson,  S.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture  qf  ornamental  metal  tea-pots,  coffee- 
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pots , milk-jugs,  and  sugar-basins.  Patent 
dated  September  19,  1855.  (No.  2114  ) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the 
manufacture  of  metal  tea  pots,  &c.,  with 
raised  ornaments  thereon,  and  plating  and 
gilding  the  same,  and  the  improvement 
consists  in  preparing  the  sheet  metal  used 
with  raised  ornaments  thereon  by  pressure. 
The  desired  devices  are  engraved  or  sunk 
in  rollers  or  other  surfaces,  and  then  by 
pressure  are  produced  in  relief  on  the  sheet 
metal  ; such  ornamental  surfaces,  when  of 
inferior  metal,  can  then  be  gilt  or  silvered 
by  deposition. 

Lomax,  W.  R.  Improvements  in  steam • 
engines.  Patent  dated  September  19,  1855. 
(No.  2115.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  418  of  this  number. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  pre - ! 
serving  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  Septem- 
ber 19,  1855.  (No.  2116.) 

This  invention  consists  in  treating  such 
substances  in  the  following  manner.  They 
are  first  deprived  of  blood  serosity  and 
superfluous  natural  humidity,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  gas  in 
an  air-tight  vessel,  beiug  suspended  so  that 
the  sep  irate  pieces  may  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  nor  with  the  vessel. 
After  exposing  them  to  the  air  they  are 
coated  with  a thin  layer  of  a composition 
consisting'  of  animal  albumen  with  a de- 
coction of  mallows  root  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  syrup  of  molasses. 

Linsey,  J.  H.  Certain  improvements  in 
acoount  books  and  other  large  books.  Patent 
dated  September  19,  1855.  (No.  2117  ) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  making 
the  backs  of  books  of  one  solid  piece  of 
steel,  so  as  to  act  as  a spring  to  give  it 
elasticity,  and  to  preserve  its  shape.  2.  In 
combining  mill-boards  with  the  steel  back 
to  prevent  the  metal  from  cutting  the  ma- 
terial with  which  the  back  is  covered.  3.  In 
the  use  of  longitudinal  pieces  of  metal 
binged  to  the  covers,  and  acting  as  levers 
to  assist  in  throwing  the  book  open,  and 
keeping  the  leaves  fiat  when  the  book  is 
open.  4.  In  covering  the  outside  of  the 
metal  back  with  linen,  or  other  similar  ma- 
terial, and  securely  fastening  the  same 
between  the  mill-boards  of  which  the  cover 
is  made,  previous  to  placing  the  outer  or 
finishing  cover  over  the  back  and  cover  of 
the  book. 

Page.  J.  Improvements  in  moulding  or 
shaping  metals.  Patent  dated  September 
20,  1855.  (No.  2119.) 

TnU  iuveution  mainly  consists  in  a mode 
of  forming  moulds  for  casting  in  metal 
articles  of  various  shapes,  and  particu- 
larly hollow  ware,  shells,  and  shot,  by  first 


partially  ramming,  then  cutting  or  scooping 
out  portions  of  the  mould  material  (or  other- 
wise preparing  the  mould  with  a thickness 
of  mould  material  occupying  a somewhat 
greater  space  than  in  the  finished  mould), 
and  then  compressing  or  condensing  the 
mould  material, and  bringing  it  toits  finished 
condition  and  dimensions  by  forcing  a suita- 
ble pattern  into  the  mould. 

Palmer,  J.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  reaping-machines.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1855.  (No.  2120.) 

The  inventor  proposes — 1.  A novel  con- 
struction of  radial  roller  platform,  which  is 
intended  to  receive  the  agricultural  produce 
as  it  is  cut,  and  facilitate  its  discharge  on  to 
the  ground.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining 
strength  without  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  implement,  the  separator  which  divides 
the  corn  to  be  cut  from  that  which  the  ma- 
chine is  to  pass  is  made  of  steel,  and  the 
side  plate  or  fence  of  the  platform  of  galva- 
nised iron,  which  will  resist  the  effects  of 
damp  and  moisture. 

Lees,  A.,  and  J.  Clegg.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving.  Patent  dated 
September  21,  1855.  (No.  2121.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  combination  of  a chain 
of  tappets  and  a tappet-wheel  for  changing 
the  position  of  the  drop-box.  2.  Causing 
the  tappet-wheel  to  revolve  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  in  the  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  the  requisite  number  of  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  drop-box.  3.  The 
combination  of  a cham  of  tappets  and  tap- 
pet-plates lor  changing  the  position  of  the 
drop-box.  4.  A mode  of  combining  the 
intermittent  pieces  and  tappet-wheels  when 
used  for  changing  the  position  of  the  drop- 
box. 

Dale,  J.  Certain  improvements  in  appro- 
priating waste  products  arising  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  chemical  compounds.  Pa- 
tent dated  September  21,  1855.  (No. 
2122.) 

Claim. — The  use  of  the  evolved  compounds 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  arising  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arsenic  acid,  picric  acid,  oxalio 
acid,  or  salts  of%iron  or  copper,  by  nitric 
acid  for  the  oxydisation  of  proto  salts  of  tin 
or  iron,  or  for  the  production  of  nitrates, 
such  evolved  gas  or  gases  having  heretofore 
been  a waste  product. 

Parkinson,  G.  S.  Improvements  in  rail- 
way breaks.  Patent  dated  September  21, 
1855.  (No.  2123.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  a fixed 
and  a moveable  “ clutch  ” on  one  of  the 
axles  of  a railway  carriage,  and  attaching 
to  the  collar  of  ihe  moveable  clutch  a chain 
or  le*er,  so  as  to  work  the  jambs  or  shoes 
which  break  the  wheels.  The  moveable  clutch 
is  put  in  or  out  of  gear  by  a long  rod  work- 
ing other  rods,  and  terminating  with 
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couplings  at  the  ends  of  the  carriage.  The 
clutch  on  the  guard’s  carriage  is  brought 
into  action  by  a nearly  similar  arrangement, 
and  when  in  gear  by  means  of  the  chains  or 
rods  connected  with  it,  it  draws  the  longrnds 
under  all  the  carriages  in  the  train,  and  thus 
brings  the  whole  s ries  of  jambs  into  simul- 
taneous action.  This  invention  can  be 
applied  either  as  a single  or  continuous 
brake. 

Brassf.ur,  U.  J.  ImfirovfmenlM  in  ma- 
chinery for  winding  weft.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  September  21,  1855. 
(No.  2124.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  by  which  numerous 
yarns  of  weft  may  be  wound  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  which  also  the  length  of  yarns 
wound  may  be  measured,  the  machine  stop- 
ped, and  notice  given  by  a bell  when  the 
desired  quantity  ha*  been  wound. 

Pollitt,  W , and  J.  Fast  wood.  Im- 

provements in  apparatus  for  churning  milk 
and  mixing  liquid  compounds.  Patent  dated 
September  22,  1855.  (No.  2125.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  a vessel 
placed  on  a driving  shaft  supported  by  suit- 
able bearings.  On  the  shaft  are  fixed  one 
or  more  bevel  or  spur  wheels,  which  work 
in  others  fixed  outside  the  vessel,  but  at  the 
extremity  of  shafts  or  spindles  placed  inside 
the  vessel.  On  each  of  these  shafts  are 
fixed  frames  with  beaters,  so  that  as  the 
driving  shaft  is  turned,  the  shafts  and 
beaters  inside  the  vessel  revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  thus  giving  a compound  action 
to  the  beaters,  and  an  agitated  motion  to 
the  milk  or  liquid. 

Chalmers,  D.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  cutting  the  pile  of 
woven  fabrics.  Patent  dated  September  24, 
1855.  * (No.  2127.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  improved 
construction  of  ctitter  or  cutters  of  a circu- 
lar form,  with  any  convenient  number  of 
indentations  or  pieces  cut  from  their  peri- 
pheries, in  order  to  form  cutting  edges. 
The  edges  are  inverted,  or  close  to  the  fiat 
or  blunt  rim  of  the  circumference  of  the 
cutter.  The  necessity  of  separate  guides  is 
thus  dispensed  with,  the  form  of  the  cutter 
itself  constituting  a guide,  following  that 
part  which  cuts  and  keeps  it  in  the  race  of 
the  material. 

Beattie,  J.  Improvements  in  furnaces 
and  boilers  for  the  generation  of  steam , and  in 
apparatus  for  the  application  and  treatment 
thereof.  Patent  dated  September  24,  1855. 
(No.  2129.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  hereafter. 

March  intom,  J.  M.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  vices.  Patent  dated  Septem- 
ber 24,  1855.  (No.  2130.) 


A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  419  of  this  number. 
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Scully,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  An 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles  which  are  subject  to  the  corroding 
action  of  the  air  and  moisture.  Application 
dated  September  15,  1855.  (No.  2084.) 

It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wind  and  stringed  musical 
instruments  the  use  of  aluminium,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  non-affinity  to  oxygen,  and 
its  lightness  and  ductility,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  brass,  copper,  and  silver. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  manufacture  there- 
from pens,  penholders,  and  inkstands,  upon 
which  the  ink  will  have  no  appreciable 
chemical  action. 

Hamilton,  6.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  weighing.  Application  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1855.  (No.  2087.) 

A wheel  or  disc  is  mounted  on  an  axis  at 
the  centre  and  a .scale  pan  is  attached  to 
part  of  the  circumference.  To  another  part 
of  the  disc  or  wheel  a weight  is  attached, 
which  constantly  gravitates  towards  a posi- 
tion below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  wheel 
or  disc.  And  in  order  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  weight  placed  in  the  scale,  a 
hollow  ring  or  circular  tube  is  used,  con- 
taining a fluid  which  gravitates  constantly 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ring  or  circular 
tube,  and  points  out  the  quantity  on  a 
dial. 

Scott,  U.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  qf  vehicles  and  the  various  parts 
of  the  same.  Application  dated  September 
17,  1855.  (No.  2093.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  reduce 
the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles,  and  to  lessen 
their  vibratory  action  and  noise.  The  pa- 
tentee employs  felt,  made  of  hair,  cotton, 
wool,  flax  or  other  materials,  and  used 
without  any  admixture,  but  with  or  without 
alternate  layers  of  India-rubber  for  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  parts,  or  he  thoroughly 
impregnates  the  entire  substance  with  a 
solution  of  India-rubber,  paint,  or  other 
composition,  and  employs  it  in  connection 
with  the  principal  bearings,  or  as  a substi- 
tute for  any  portion  of  the  wood  or  iron  at 
present  used. 

Forsyth,  T.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrap  iron  in  the  process  qf  manu- 
facture. Application  dated  September  17, 
1855.  (No.  2094.) 

This  invention  consists  in  treating  ordi- 
nary wrought  iron  scraps  as  usually  col- 
lected in  heaps  by  systematically  cleaning 
off  all  paint,  dirt,  or  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter by  burning,  previous  to  the  scraps  being 
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arranged  in  piles  for  welding,  and  thereby 
obviating  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the 
scraps  by  scrubbing. 

Smith,  W.  H.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  bolts,  latches,  and  locks.  Ap- 
plication dated  September  17,  1855.  (No. 
2096.) 

The  improved  bolt  consists  of  a rod 
working  in  a case  or  tube  which  has  a slot 
in  its  side,  through  which  the  handle  of  the 
bolt  is  connected  to  it.  The  case  is  inserted 
in  the  edge  of  the  door.  The  bolt  is 
secured  to  the  door  by  screws  passing 
through  a flange  on  its  end,  entering  the 
edge  of  the  door.  The  handle  of  the  bolt 
comes  through  a slot  in  the  door,  and  also 
through  a slot  in  a rose  or  plate  of  metal 
surrounding  the  slot  in  the  door.  A small 
vertical  bolt  working  in  the  .rose  or  plate 
may  be  made  to  lock  the  bolt,  either  when 
shot  or  withdrawn.  The  improved  bolt  may 
be  used  as  a latch  by  giving  to  its  project- 
ing end  the  wedge-shaped  form  of  a latch, 
and  inserting  a spring  between  the  end  of 
the  bolt  case  and  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt ; 
and  it  may  also  be  used  as  a lock  by  placing 
the  works  of  an  ordinary  lock  above  it,  and 
causing  the  lock  by  the  action  of  its  key  to 
shoot  a vertical  bolt,  so  as  to  engage  with 
and  flx  the  horizontal  bolt. 

Turner,  N.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  known  as  gold  wire  and  gold 
plate  for  the  production  of  gold  thread  or  gold 
lace.  Application  dated  September  17, 
1855.  (No.  2097.) 

Hitherto  gold  wire  and  gold  plate  have 
been  manufactured  by  coating  or  plating 
silver  wire  with  thin  gold.  This  invention 
consists  in  substituting  aluminium  in  place 
of  the  silver  wire  in  this  manufacture. 

Cairo,  J.  T.  Improvements  in  steam- 
engines.  Application  dated  September  17, 
1855.  (No.  2098.) 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  steam  engines,  particularly  di- 
rect-acting vertical  cylinder  engines,  for 
the  purpose  of  obviating  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  descent  of  the  piston,  its  rod, 
connecting-rod,  and  appendages,  and 
consists  in  fitting  up  a small  cylinder 
or  pump  in  connection  with  the  main 
working  steam  cylinder  in  such  manner 
that  the  piston-rod  of  the  latter,  or  a 
continuation  of  it,  may  work  a piston 
fitted  to  the  small  cylinder.  The  lower 
end  of  the  small  cylinder  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere  by  lateral  apertures,  which 
also  give  access  to  the  stuffing-box  in  the 
steam  cylinder  cover.  The  upper  end  of 
the  small  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a cover 
which  is  provided  with  a valve  opening  out- 
wards only,  so  that  when  the  steam  piston 
rises  and  carries  up  the  piston  of  the  small 
cylinder,  the  latter  expels  any  air  that  may 


be  in  the  small  cylinder,  whilst,  on  its  sub- 
sequent descent,  the  valve  closes  and  ex- 
cludes the  air,  so  that  a vacuum  is  formed 
within,  and  the  consequent  upward  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  the  underside  of  the 
small  piston  balances  the  weight  of  the 
steam  piston  and  connections. 

Copland,  G.  Improved  fluid  compound 
for  the  destruction  of  bugs  and  other  insects. 
Application  dated  September  17,  1855. 
(No.  2099.) 

This  improved  compound  consists  of 
camphor  dissolved  in  naphtha  or  other 
spirit,  and  oil  of  cloves  or  other  essential 
oil  or  oils,  to  which  may  be  added  creosote. 

Destibeaux,  J.  H.  An  improved  water- 
prooffabric.  Application  dated  September 
17,1855.  (No.  2101.) 

The  inventor  first  applies  on  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  a cotton  or  linen  fabric, 
such,  for  instance,  as  th#t  called  moleskin, 
a coating  composed  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
rendered  siccative  by  litharge,  mixed  with 
calcined  amber  and  lamp  black,  and  lique- 
fied, where  found  necessary,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  quantity  of  essence  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Halcombe,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  skeleton  maps  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Application  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1855.  (No.  2105.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  use  of 
stencil  plates  or  patterns  from  which  the 
outlines  of  maps  may  be  pricked  or  marked 
off  in  colour,  or  by  means  of  an  instrument 
having  a series  of  points  arranged  to  the 
outline  form  of  the  country  or  countries  to 
be  delineated.  This  instrument  being 
arranged  somewhat  similar  to  an  envelope 
cutter,  the  prick  points  may  be  forced  by 
pressure  through  a number  of  sheets  of 
paper  at  one  time,  thereby  marking  the 
whole  with  the  required  outline  set  out  in 
punctures. 

Barrv,  B.  P.  Improvements  in  treating 
bituminous  shale,  boghead  mineral,  and  other 
like  schistous  bodies,  in  order  to  obtain  variotis 
commercial  products  therefrom.  Application 
dated  September  18,  1855.  (No.  2107.) 

Schistous  bodies  are  operated  upon  in 
order  to  obtain  essential  and  unctuous  oils  ; 
1.  Highly  rectified  mineral  oil ; 2.  Mineral 
oil  for  lighting  purposes ; 8.  Fat  unctuous 
paraphinised  oil  ; and  4.  Mineral  grease, 
through  certain  apparatuses.  The  inventor 
uses  retorts  for  decomposing  the  schistous 
bodies.  The  pipes  which  lead  the  gases 
from  the  retorts  enter  partly  into  a receiver, 
placed  at  some  distance  from  them.  A 
condenser  provided  with  refrigerating  tubes 
condenses  the  raw  oils  and  the  ammoniacal 
waters.  Purifiers  formed  of  two  wooden 
cases  or  jackets  lined  throughout  with  lead, 
and  provided  each  with  an  agitator,  are 
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employed  to  place  the  oils  (after  haring 
been  separated  from  the  thick  tar)  in  con- 
tact with  five  per  cent,  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric aoid  of  commerce.  The  matters 
must  be  agitated  for  three  hours,  left  to 
settle,  drawn  off  into  a second  purifier 
placed  under  the  first,  and  then  have  added 
to  them  about  five  per  cent  by  weight  of 
caustic  soda,  or  a quantity  of  lime  water, 
and  the  whole  is  well  stirred  for  several 
hours  and  allowed  to  settle. 

Deacon,  H.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  ammonia. 
Application  dated  September  20,  1855. 
(No.  2118.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a mode  of  ma- 
nufacturing solutions  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia by  passing  solutions  of  caustic  am- 
monia, or  solutions  of  carbonates  of  ammo- 
nia, not  sufficiently  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  down  vessels  containing  coke,  bricks,  or 
some  such  materials,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
solutions  over  a considerable  surface  at  the 
time  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  up 
such  vessels.  The  ammoniacal  solutions 
thus  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  the  gases 
not  absorbed  are  passed  through  conden- 
sers before  escaping  to  avoid  loss  of  am- 
monia by  volatilisation. 

* Eaton,  J.  Improvements  in  shuttles  and 
in  making  cop  tubes  used  in  shuttles.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  22,  1855.  (No. 
2126.) 

This  invention  consists  in  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  cop  spindles  in  shuttles,  and 
arranging  the  interiors  of  shuttles  in  such 
manner  as  to  hold  the  cops  of  weft  exter- 
nally. The  tube  or  spool  is  fixed  at  one  of 
its  ends  in  a shuttle,  and  elastic  or  pressing 
friction  surfaces  are  used  to  hold  the  cop, 
by  acting  on  its  external  surface  ; and  in 
making  metal  cop  tubes  for  shuttles,  in 
place  of  making  them  externally  smooth, 
and  with  uniform  surfaces,  they  are  to  be 
grooved  or  roughed  on  the  external  sur- 
faces, the  object  being  to  render  the  metal 
cop  tubes,  wherein  the  weft  is  wound,  less 
liable  to  have  the  yarn  stripped  off. 

Mottet,  H.,  Jim.  Scouring  woollen  goods 
during  the  action  of  fulling  or  otherwise.  Ap- 
plication dated  September  24,  1855.  (No. 
2128.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  liquid 
ammonia  or  volatile  alkali,  diluted  with 
water,  instead  of  employing  salts  of  soda, 
soaps,  and  other  cleansing  ingredients 
usually  employed  for  cleansing  and  fulling 
cloths  and  woollen  goods. 
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821.  James  Jones,  of  Warrington,  Lancaster. 
Improvements  in  railway  chairs,  and  in  the  me- 
thod of  securing  the  rails  to  the  same. 

822.  James  Hogg,  publisher,  South  Blacket- 
place,  and  John  Napier,  stereotyper,  East  Scien- 
nes  street,  Edinburgh.  Improvements  in  stereo- 
typing. 

82.1.  Obed  Blake,  Thames  Plate-glass  Works, 
Blackwall,  Middlesex,  manager.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

824.  Benjamin  Kiscn,  of  Kennington,  Surrey, 
gentleman.  An  apparatus  for  containing  an  ar- 
rangement of  cards  or  papers  for  selection.  A 
communication. 

825.  James  Webster,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer.  A new  or  improved  elastic  metallic 
tube,  and  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  same. 

S2G.  Thomas  Reeves  Whitehead,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  book-keeper.  Improvements  in  gar- 
ments or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  sustaining  the 
human  body  in  water,  or  for  acquiring  the  art  of 
swimming. 

827.  Julian  Bernard,  Albany,  Piccadilly,  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  employed  for  manufacturing  or  mak- 
ing boots  and  shoes,  or  other  coverings  for  the 
feet. 

828.  Edward  Martin,  of  Oxford,  cricket -bat 
maker.  An  improved  leg  guard. 

829.  Henry  Thomas  Sturley,  of  South  Lynn, 
Norfolk.  An  improved  compound  or  breakfast 
mixture. 

830.  Arnold  Morton,  of  Wakefield,  York.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  pig- 
ments. 

831.  William  Porter  Maddison,  of  Barnsley, 
York.  An  improved  telegraph  or  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  of  signals. 

832.  William  Henry  Moore,  of  Wenlock-place, 
City-road,  Middlesex.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  caudles. 

833.  Frederick  George  Underhay,  of  Well’s-street, 
Gray’s  - inn  - road,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  drawing  off  water. 

834.  Henry  Craigie,  of  Edinburgh,  W.S.  Im- 
provements in  heating  apartments  where  gas  and 
water  are  used. 

835.  Joseph  Betteley,  of  Liverpool,  anchor 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  for  knees  for  ships  or  other  purposes. 

Dated  April  7 , 1856. 

837.  Jacob  Smith,  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  and  John  Luntley,  of  New  Broad-atreet- 
court,  London.  Treating  the  sunflower  plant  to 
render  its  fibres  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  paper,  yarn,  cordage,  &c. 

838.  John  Leigh,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
surgeon.  The  use  or  application  of  a certain  sub- 
stance or  substances  in  the  sizing,  stiffening,  or 
otherwise  preparing  cotton,  linen,  or  other  yarns 
and  woven  fabrics. 

839.  Ephraim  Morris,  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey. 
Improved  machinery  for  raising  and  lowering 
weights. 

840.  William  Edward  Newton,  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  Improved  con- 
struction of  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
A communication. 

841.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  of  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  London.  Preparing  various  resins 
and  combining  them  with  oils  and  fatty  matters 
for  manufacturing  candles  thereof.  A communi- 
cation. 

842.  Arnold  Moiton,  of  Wakefield,  York.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings 
for  decorative  purposes. 

843.  William  Terry,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
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gunmaker.  Improvements  In  breech-loading  dre- 
ar ms. 

844.  William  Coles  Puller,  of  Bucklersbury, 
Cheapside,  London,  India-rubber  spring  manu- 
facturer. Improvements  in  constructing  and 
adapting  India  rubber  as  tyres  for  wheels. 

845.  John  Adams,  of  Grosvenor-strcet,  Leicester. 
Improvements  in  knitting  machinery. 

846.  William  Henry  Gauntlett,  of  the  South 
Bank  Iron  Works,  Kston  Junction,  near  Middles- 
bro’-on-Tees.  Improvements  in  thermometric 
apparatus. 

847.  John  Graves,  of  London,  gentleman,  and 
William  Frederick  Henson,  of  Hampstead,  Middle- 
sex, civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  lubricating 
carriage  and  other  axles. 

Dated  April  8,  1856. 

848.  Stephen  Johnson  Gold,  of  Newhaven,  Con- 
necticut, TJ.S.  An  improvement  in  apparatus  for 
warming  buildings  by  steam. 

849.  John  Carrick  Bowser,  of  Queen’s-terrace, 
St.  John’s-wood,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
glove  fastenings. 

850.  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Devaux,  of  King 
William-street,  London,  merchant.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  and  the  fitting  up  of 
granaries. 

851.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  steel,  and  carbonizing 
iron,  and  the  ores  thereof,  in  the  said  manufac- 
ture. A communication. 

852.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebbon-street, 
Islington.  Improvement  in  lubricating  the  axles 
of  locomotive  engines,  and  of  carriages  on  rail- 
ways. 

853.  James  Allen  Ransome  and  George  Arthur 
Biddell,  of  Ipswich.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  bars  and  flanch  bearers  of  rail- 
way crossings. 

854.  John  Brooke,  Crescent,  Jewin-strcet,  City. 
Improvements  in  lift  pumps. 

Dated  April  9,  1856. 

855.  Join  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment or  preparation  of  leather,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  composed  thereof.  A communi- 
cation from  M.  Sejac,  of  Paris. 

856.  Joseph  Robert  Whitgreave,  of  Rugeley, 
Stafford,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  construction  of  locomotive  en- 
gines. 

857.  Henry  Laxton,  of  Arundel-street,  Strand, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  A new  and  improved 
apparatus  for  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  ships  and 
other  vessels.  A communication  from  Alexander 
le  Mot,  United  States. 

859.  John  Armour,  of  Kirkton  Bleach  Works, 
Renfrew,  N.B.,  bleacher.  Improvements  in 
bleaching  textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

860.  George  Frederick  Morrell,  of  Fleet- street, 
London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
railway  chairs. 

Dated  April  10,  1856. 

861.  Henry  Laxton  of  Arundel-street,  Strand, 
civil  engineer.  An  improved  mode  of  adjusting 
circular  saws.  A communication  from  Amos  D. 
High  field  and  William  H.  Harrison,  United  States. 

863.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  attaching  together  or  se- 
curing sheets  and  pieces  of  paper  or  manuscript 
documents.  A communication. 

864.  Walter  Hall,  of  Erith,  Kent,  India  rubber 
manufacturer.  A method  of  stopping  or  retarding 
the  way  of  ships  and  vessels,  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  and  otherwise. 

865.  George  Homfray,  of  Ruabon,  Denbigh.  An 
improvement  in  furnaces. 


Dated  April  11,  1856, 

867.  Thomas  Williams  Makin,  of  Longsight,  near 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  silk  finisher,  and  John 
Barnsley,  of  Stockport,  Chester,  engraver.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  em- 
bossing moil 6 antique  water  on  all  kinds  of  woven 
fabrics. 

869.  James  Burnside,  of  Henry  street,  Sunder- 
land, general  traffic  manager  for  the  Sunderland 
Dock  Company.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
propelling  and  steering  ships  and  boats. 

871.  George  Jackson,  of  Bilston,  Stafford,  iron 
master.  A new  or  improved  steam  boiler,  to  be 
heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  puddling  or  mill  fur- 
naces. 

873.  Antoine  Perpigna,  advocate,  of  Paris, 
France.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
coke.  A communication. 

Dated  April  12,  1856. 

875.  Ludwig  Schultz,  of  Green-street,  Stepney, 
Middlesex,  photographic  artist.  Improvements 
in  obtaining  photographic  pictures  upon  paper, 
glass,  metal,  plates,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

877.  William  Bragg  Flint,  truss  manufacturer, 
of  Birmingham,  Warwick.  Certain  improvements 
in  fasteners  for  shutters,  windows,  doors,  and 
such  like  purposes,  and  which  said  fastening  is 
also  applicable  to  the  coupling  of  railway  carriages 
and  trucks,  and  other  useful  purposes. 

879.  Robert  Baird  Lindsay,  of  Mill  Wall  Brew- 
ery, Poplar,  Middlesex.  An  improvement  in  re- 
moving the  scale  or  deposit  from  tubular  flues  of 
steam  boilers. 

Dated  April  14,  1856. 

881.  George  Braden  and  Charles  Braden,  of 
Sharp's  • alley,  Middlesex,  manufacturers.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  show  tablets  for 
advertising  purposes. 

883.  John  Sy moods  and  Thomas  Mara  Fell, 
smelters  and  gold  ores  reducers,  of  Sufferance 
Wharf,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar,  Middlesex.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  reduction  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  ores. 

885.  George  Davies,  of  Serle-street,  Lincoln's- 
inn,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  soldering  or  uniting  cast  iron.  A 
communication  from  Mathieu  Joseph  Receveur. 

887.  Jesse  Bridgwood,  of  Burslem,  Stafford,  ma- 
nufacturer. An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  china  and  earthenware  plug  wash-hand  basins. 
A communication. 

889.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Bradford,  York. 
Improvements  in  spinning. 

891.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Bradford,  York. 
Improvements  in  weaving 

893.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery- lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improved 
machint  ry  for  felting  hat  bodies.  A communica- 
tion from  James  Seely  Taylor,  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, U.S. 

NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
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( From  the  “London  Gazette,”  April  29th. 
1856.) 

2850.  George  Gotts  Golding.  Improvements  in 
boilers  for  heating,  warming,  or  raising  steam. 

2S65.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements 
in  washing  machines.  A communication. 

2871.  Richard  Ruston.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  anchors,  and  appendages  to  be 
used  therewith. 

2892.  Matthew  Tomlinson.  An  improved  me- 
dical plaister. 

2896.  Henry  Francis.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  cutting  out  parti  of  garments. 
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2897.  Charles  Glover.  Removing:  snow  from 
a line  of  railways. 

2899.  John  Gedge.  Improvements  in  cutting 
and  folding  paper  to  form  letters  or  notes  and  en- 
velopes in  one  piece.  A communication. 

2901.  James  Newman  and  William  Whittle. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  in  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the' ma- 
nufacture of  the  hooks  aforesaid. 

2902.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
furnaces  for  steam  boilers  and  other  heating  pur- 
poses. A communication. 

2996.  Edward  Rowcliffe.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  blocks  or  slabs  for  paving  and 
building  purposes. 

2916.  John  Barton.  Improvements  in  shuttles 
or  shuttle  tongues. 

2919.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  Certain  Improve- 
ments in  double  acting  pumps.  A communica- 
tion. 

2942.  Lewis  Harrop,  Samuel  Barlow,  and  Alex- 
ander Boyd.  Certain  improvements  in  self-acting 
mules  for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

2950.  Thomas  Holmes.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  driving  straps  or  bands  for  ma- 
chinery. 

2952.  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie.  Improvements  in 
guns,  fire-arms,  and  implements  of  war  connected 
therewith. 

25.  Colin  Mather  and  Charles  Millward.  An 
improvement  in  steam  and  vacuum  gauges. 

40.  Francis  William  Gerish.  An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  cast  hinges. 

51.  Victor  Delperdange.  Improvements  in  me- 
tallic and  elastic  packing. 

<>3.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau. 
Certain  improvements  in  Jacquard  machines.  A 
communication. 

181.  Joseph  Hopkinson  the  younger.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  connected  with  steam  boilers. 

337.  Thomas  Kestell.  Improvements  in  breech- 
loading and  revolving  fire-arms  and  in  cartridges. 

471.  William  Sangster.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

481.  Louis  Arnler.  Improvements  in  condens- 
ing hot  air,  and  obtaining  motive  power  there- 
from. 

512.  John  Fowler,  junior,  and  David  Greig. 
Improvements  in  ploughing  and  tilling  land. 

584.  James  Mills.  An  improvement  in  spindles 
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PALMER’S  IMPROVED  REAPING  MACHINE* 

Mr.  J.  Palmer,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  has  recently  patented  an  invention,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  render  reaping  machines  more  efficient  in  their  action  than  heretofore.  This 
he  proposes  to  elfect,  firstly,  by  applying  to  a reaping  machine  a novel  construction  of 
radial  roller  platform,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  agricultural  produce  as  it  is  cut,  and 
facilitate  its  diet  large  on  to  the  ground  ; secondly  (for  the  purpose  of  gaining  strength 
without  increasing  the  weight  of  the  implement),  by  making  the  separator  which  divides 
the  corn  to  be  cut  from  that  which  the  machine  is  to  pass  of  steel,  and  the  side  plate  or 
fence  of  the  platform  of  galvanized  iron. 

Fig.  1 of  the  engravings  in  the  preceding  page  represents,  in  plan  view,  a reaping 
machine  with  his  improvements  applied  thereto  ; and  fig.  2 is  a sectional  elevation  of  the 
same,  a,  a represents  a series  of  conical  rollers,  mounted  radially  in  suitable  framing  set 
in  the  rear  of  a line  of  cutters,  b,  which  act  within  a space  circumscribed  (as  would 
appear  in  a side  elevation  of  the  machine)  by  the  periphery  of  the  running  wheel,  e.  “To 
render  the  action  of  the  radial  platform  more  efficient  than  those  in  use  prior  to  the  date  of 
my  patent,  1 impart  rotary  motion,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  “to  the  last  one  or  two  of  the 
rollers,  a,  by  means  of  gearing,  which  is  driven  by  the  rotation  of  the  running  wheel,  c. 
The  rollers,  a'  and  a",  are  represented  as  connected  with  the  motions  of  this  wheel,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  rotated  independently  of  the  action  of  the  rake,  which,  as  applied  by  the 
attendant  to  draw  back  the  cut  produce  from  the  front  of  the  machine,  imparts  rotary 
motion  to  the  forward  rollers,  »,  a,  a.  4 (figs.  1 and  2)  is  a shaft,  which  carries  a spur 
wheel,  e,  in  gear  with  a ring  of  teeth  on  the  inner  periphery  of  the  wheel,  c.  At  its  other 
end  this  shaft  is  fitted  with  a bevil  wheel,  /,  that  gears  into  a pinion,  g,  keyed  on  a stud 
axle,  h,  carried  by  a bracket  pendent  from  the  main  framing.  To  this  stud  axle,  A,  is 
attached,  by  means  of  a swivel  connection,  a rod,  i,  which  is  provided  with  a squared 
socket,  that  takes  on  to  the  squared  end  of  the  axle  of  the  toller,  a'.  It  will  thus  be  seen, 
that  as  the  machine  is  drawn  forward  over  the  ground,  rotary  motion  will  be  imparted  to 
the  roller,  a',  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  fig.  f,  and  thus  the  cut  produce  brought  up  to 
this  roller  will  he  delivered  by  it  on  to  the  ground  in  a line  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  line 
of  progress  of  the  machine.  When  thought  desirable,  rotary  motion  may  be  communicated 
from  this  roller  to  one  or  more  rollers  of  the  series  by  means  of  a band  or  strap,  k;  and 
ribs  or  other  projections  may  be  formed  on  the  periphery  of  the  last  roller,  if  thought 
desirable,  to  enable  it  to  take  a better  hold  of  the  produce  fed  up  to  it  by  the  rake  of  the 
attendant.  1 1 is  the  separator,  which  precedes  the  cutters,  and  marks  the  division  in  the 
standing  crop  between  the  portion  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  advancing  cutters 
and  that  which  is  to  be  left  for  the  return  action  of  the  machine.  This  separator  I propose 
to  make  of  steel  to  give  it  strength  ; and  the  better  to  insure  its  action  when  passing  over 
uneven  ground,  I joint  it  to  ita  bearing,  thus  permitting  of  its  rising  and  falling  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  ground.  Another  improvement  which  I effect  in  the  construction  of 
reaping  machines  is,  forming  the  side  plate  or  fence,  m m,  of  the  platform  of  galvanized 
iron,  which  will  resist  the  deteriorating  effects  of  damp  and  moisture.” 


SIR  JAMES  SOUTH  AND  THE  ROYAL  AND  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Under  the  heading  “ Disputes  in  the 
Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies,” 
we  reviewed  in  our  Numbers  for  March 
17th  and  24th,  1855  (Noa.  1649—50),  Mr. 
Sheepshanks'  “ Letter  to  the  Board  of  Vi- 
sitors of  the  Greenwich  Royal  Observatory,” 
respecting  a subject  with  which,  as  it  com- 
menced and  developed  itself  in  this  Maga- 
zine, our  readers  are  familiar.  Since  that 
period,  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  passed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  retribution.  If  we 
again  resume  our  pen  to  comment  briefly 
upon  him  or  his  transactions,  it  m not 
that  we  are  insensible  to  the  claims  which 
the  dead  have  upon  our  foibearance,  but 


purely  because  the  reputation  of  the  living 
cannot  be  otherwise  protected.  In  pen- 
ning what  follows  we  shall  not  permit  our- 
selves to  forget  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has 
no  longer  a voice  to  raise  in  his  own  behalf 
In  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety" (vol.  vii.,  No.  17),  among  the 
“Obituary  Notices  of  Deceased  Fellows,” 
appears  a brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks, 
in  which  occurs  the  following  passage : — 
“His  consideration  for  others  was  made 
manifest  by  his  active  kindness  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  no  less  by 
his  ready  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  to  contend  in 
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defence  of  truth  end  justice,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  his  mind.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
add,  while  using  a qualifying  expression  to 
save  the  right  of  free  opinion,  and  to  avoid 
implying  a decision  which  is  not  within  our 
province,  that  in  every  one  of  his  contro- 
versies, that  which  was  truth  and  justice  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  nothing 
less  to  the  minds  of  very  many  from  whom 
no  thinking  man  would  differ  without  cau- 
tious examination.” 

In  the  “ Report  of  the  Council  (1855-56) 
to  the  Thirty,  sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society”  (vol.  xvi., 
pages  96,  97),  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage:— ‘‘The  last  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks' 
publications  was  a defensive  pamphlet,  or 
partly  defensive,  in  answer  to  an  imputation, 
to  which  we  need  not  here  allude  further 
than  by  describing  it  as  an  impeachment  of 
his  integrity,  upon  the  evidence  of  a con- 
versation alleged  to  have  been  held  thirty 
years  before  it  was  brought  forward,  with 
an  eminent  man  who  died  twenty  years  be- 
fore it  was  brought  forward.  Of  course, 
this  sort  of  evidence  never  received  the 
slightest  attention  from  any  of  the  scientific 
bodies  before  whom  it  was  proposed  for  in- 
quiry; nor  would  it  have  been  mentioned 
here,  public  as  the  matter  has  become,  ex- 
cept simply  to  record  that  sense  of  the 
utter  needlessness  of  any  reply  to  such  an 
accusation,  which  the  Council  showed  when 
they  neglected  the  formal  application  made 
to  them  on  the  charge.” 

Now,  we  submit,  that  these  passages  are 
of  an  essentially  unfair,  vexatious,  and  evil 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  compel  Sir 
James  South,  ourselves,  and  others,  either 
to  receive  silently  the  imputations  they 
convey,  or  to  re-exhibit  the  failings  and 
depravities  of  the  dead — a course  which  is 
repuguant  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  all, 
save  a very  small  and  exceptional  class  who 
delight  in  traduction,  either  of  the  living  or 
the  dead,  and  who  do  not  scruple,  it  ap- 
pears, even  to  embitter  their  eulogiutns  of  the 
departed  with  inuendoes  against  the  living. 
This  remark  would  hold,  troin  whatever 
source  the  above  ill-conceived  and  indeco- 
rous passages  proceeded,  but  the  spirit 
which  instigated  their  publication  is  seen  to 
be  peculiarly  gross  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  were  written  by,  or  rather  put 
forward  in  the  name  of,  the  councils  of  two 
societies  in  which  the  delicacies,  or  at  least 
the  proprieties,  of  ordinary  life  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  whose  public 
acts  and  documents  should  be  scrupulously 
purged  of  every  trace  of  personal  malevo- 
lence with  which  mean  minds  may  seek  to 
taint  them.  This  will  be  (and  indeed  is,  as 
we  learn)  better  understood  and  more 
warmly  felt  by  the  members  generally  of 


these  societies,  than  by  the  writers  of  the 
passages  stigmatized,  or  by  those  who 
either  foolishly  or  maliciously  sanctioned 
their  publication. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  shall  not 
permit  ourselves  to  reply,  at  any  length, 
to  the  statements  in  question.  The  only 
rejoinder  which  Mr.  Sheepshanks  could 
make  to  our  criticism  of  his  pamphlet,  and 
our  exhibition  of  his  faults,  was  too  weak 
and  unfounded  to  bear  examination,  and 
therefore  was  never  put  publicly  forth. 
What  he,  with  all  the  confidence  and 
courage  which  he  unquestionably  possessed, 
could  not  effect,  his  partisans  will  not  ac- 
complish by  cowardly  craft.  We  regret  to 
observe  their  attempts.  The  better  course 
would  have  been  to  let  their  friend  repose. 
Had  they  done  so  neither  we,  nor  any,  we 
believe,  of  those  who  in  life  were  his  anta- 
gonists, would  have  again  laid  a finger 
upon  his  character.  While  we  live  we  are 
compelled  to  admonish  and  contend  with 
the  living  ; but  we  desire  moat  earnestly  to 
respect  the  peace  which  death  inaugurates, 
ami  which  is  so  well  suited  to  all  the  weary 
and  the  frail. 

*'  Our  curse  upon  the  clown  and  knave 
Who  will  not  let  his  a.hes  rest." 

We  will  here  content  ourselves  with  two 
observations.  Firet,  that  which  is  said  in 
the  Royal  Society’s  obituary  notice,  if  true, 
is  no  more  than  may  be  said  with  perfect 
veracity  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, viz.,  that  that  which  is  truth  and 
justice  to  their  minds  is  “ nothing  less  to 
the  minds  of  very  many  from  whom  no 
thinking  man  differs  without  cautious  exa- 
mination.” The  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, as  lame  and  impotent  as  it  is  old,  and 
brings  but  feeble  aid  to  either  party.  Se- 
condly, the  self-constituted  counsel  of  the 
deceased  conduct  his  case  very  badly  when 
they  talk  in  the  Astronomical  Society’s 
Report  of  the  “ utter  needlessness  of  any 
reply  ” to  an  accusation,  becatue  that  accu- 
sation is  based  “ upon  the  evidence  of  a 
conversation  alleged  to  have  been  held 
there  thirty  years  before  it  was  brought 
forward,  with  an  eminent  man  who  died 
twenty  years  before  it  was  brought 
forward.”  Mr.  Sheepshanks  himself  evi- 
dently knew  that  the  mere  remoteness  of  the 
event  did  not  deprive  it  of  Its  force,  for  as 
soon  as  the  Circumstance  was  mentioned  at 
the  Royal  Society  he  declared  that  it  was 
imperative  upon  him  to  meet  the  charge, 
and,  contrary  to  rule  aud  order,  insisted  on 
being  heard.*  Moreover  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  suppose  (apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations) that  Sir  J.  South  refrained  for 


* See  Mechanics’  Magazine,  vol.  lx.  p.  223- 
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several  years  from  making  a fraud  public, 
than  that  he  should  have  put  forward  an 
accusation  based  upon  a vile  invention  of 
his  own.  No  colouring  can  conceal,  and  no 
sophistry  can  shake  this  fact  Besides,  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  himself  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  very  allegation  upon  which  the  Council 
seek  to  pour  contempt.  For  ourselves  we 
are  content  to  leave  the  matter  here. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to 
Sir  J.  South  the  reflections  upon  him  con- 
tained in  the  passages  above  quoted  must  be 
peculiarly  offensive,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  has  in  reply  ad- 
dressed a very  dignified  and  temperate,  but 
most  convincing  letter,  to  the  fellows  of 
the  Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
cieties. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the 
article  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper  (“  Disputes,  &c.”)  we  wrote  as 
follows:  “ We  shall  not  occupy  ourselves 
with  a reply  to  his  ” (Mr.  Sheepshanks’) 
“profuse  and  contradictory  criticisms  of  Sir 
James's  character  and  abilities.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  author  is  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, and  the  subject  he  who  gave  to  the 
light  the  humiliating  transactions  of  that 
gentleman  before  discussed,  there  will  be 
no  room  to  wonder  at  their  bitterness,  and 
no  necessity,  we  conceive,  to  demonstrate 
their  injustice.  If  Sir  James  thinks  other- 
wise, it  will  certainly  cost  him  but  little 
trouble  to  deal  effectively  with  that  which 
contains  its  own  refutation.’’  We  subse- 
quently learned  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Sir  James  to  reply  to  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks. The  reasons  for  this  are  given  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  Sir 
James.  “ Having  been  told  that  this  pam- 
phlet was  replete  with  abuse  of  myself,  I, 
without  reading  it,  placed  a copy  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  requested 
him,  as  * my  friend,’  to  advise  me  how  to 
act.  A few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Stephens 
advised  me  not  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  pamphlet,  or  even  to  read  it.  lie 
also  considered  that,  as  the  pamphlet  pur- 
ported to  be  a ‘ Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of 
Mr.  Babbage,’  it  was  more  incumbent 
upon  Mr.  Babbage  to  publish  a reply  to 
the  abuse  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  than  a duty 
devolving  on  me.  Mr.  Stephens,  at  a sub- 
sequent interview,  also  stated  that  Lord 
Rosse  and  Dr.  Paris  concurred  in  opinion 
with  himself,  that  I ought  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks’  pamphlet. 
Placing  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  judg- 
ment and  friendship  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
Mr.  Babbage  having  acquainted  me  that  he 
intended  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks,  I neither 
replied  to,  nor  did  I even  read  the  pamphlet 


or  any  portion  of  it,  until  after  my  perusal 
of  the  ‘ Obituary  Notices  of  Deceased  Fel- 
lows ’ of  the  Royal  Society  for  1854 — 55, 
and  alter  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  had  made  their  report  to 
the  thirty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of 
their  society.” 

Before  entering  upon  the  statement  which 
Sir  James  now  deems  it  essential  to  submit, 
he  sayB,  after  quoting  the  passage  above 
extracted  from  the  “ Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil,” “ The  late  Council  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  having  thus  made 
the  adulation  of  the  dead  a means  of  slan- 
dering the  living,  and  alluded  to  the  per- 
sonal differences  which  existed  between  the 
late  Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks  and 
myself,  I am  most  reluctantly  and  painfully 
compelled  to  refer  to  matters  from  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  refrained. 

“ I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  observe 
in  limine,  that  in  the  ‘ Obituary  Notices’ 
which  are  published  by  the  Councils  of  the 
Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies, 
common  decency  requires  that  they  should 
contain  nothing  likely  to  stir  up  personal 
feelings  : the  works  of  the  deceased  person, 
any  details  of  his  history  likely  to  encourage 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  any  praise 
of  him  consistent  with  truth,  are  legitimate 
topics  for  such  notices,  but  it  is  an  abuse  to 
make  them  libels  on  the  living ; and  not  less 
so  to  identify  Societies  with  the  bad  passions 
of  individual  members  of  their  Councils.” 

With  these  remarks  we  quite  agree,  as 
has  already  been  intimated. 

Sir  James  then  proceeds  with  his  state- 
ment, which  is  as  follows: 

“ On  the  19th  of  January,  1852,  Mr. 
Babbage  came  to  Campden  Hill,  brought 
with  him  the  Review  of  his  ‘Exposition, 
1851,’  which  had  then  recently  appeared  in 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  read  it  to  me. 
On  his  coming  to  the  words,  * If  this  be  not 
subornation  of  perjury,  it  is  very  like  it,’ 
1 reminded  him  of  a real  case  of  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  in  which,  on  the  late  Mr. 
Troughton’s  words  to  me,  the  Reverend 
Richard  Sheepshanks  had  asked  Mr. 
Troughton  to  let  one  of  his  men  go  to  the 
Custom-house  to  clear,  as  an  English  in- 
strument, a circle  of  Jecker’s,  on  which 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  had  had  engraved  the 
name  of  ‘ Troughton,’  to  evade  the  duty.” 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that 
the  letter,  with  which  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted, was  addressed  to  this  Magazine.* 

“ I am  charged  by  the  late  Council  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,”  continues  Sir 
James  South,  “with  having,  in  the  fore- 
going letter,  impeached  the  integrity  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  upon  a con- 


* See  Mechanics'  Magazine,  No,  HSS, 
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veraation  held  thirty  years  before  it  was 
brought  forward,  with  an  eminent  man  who 
died  twenty  years  before  it  was  brought 
forward. 

“ In  my  letter  to  the  Mechanic!'  Maga- 
zine, I made,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Troughton,  two  charges  against  the 
late  Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks. 

“ (1.)  That  he  had  procured  from  Paris 
one  of  Jecker’s  circles,  and  that 
he  evaded  the  payment  of  the 
duty  by  having  the  name  of 
‘ Troughton'  engraved  upon  it. 

“ (2.)  And  that  to  evade  the  payment  of 
the  duty,  he  must  either  have 
been  guilty  of  perjury,  or  subor- 
nation of  perjury. 

“ In  the  ‘ Defensive  Pamphlet’  of  the  late 
Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks,  as  the  late 
Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
have  ludicrously  described  it,  he  thus  writes 
{page  8); 

‘I  saw  a favourable  account,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  of  the  performance  of  a circle  of  re- 
flexion by  Jecker  of  Paris;  and,  as  a friend  was 
goins  to  Paris,  in  the  winter,  I believe,  of  1823,  I 
requested  him  to  procure  me  a circle  of  Jecker’s, 
and  to  get  Troughton’s  name  engraved  upon  it,  so 
as  to  pass  our  Customs  without  duty,  and  without 
causing  him  delay  or  trouble.  This  was  done,  and 
the  instrument,  I am  pretty  sure,  left  by  him  at 
Troughton’s  shop  in  Fleet-street,  to  have  the  in- 
scription erased,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  stand  of 
a British  circle  which  Troughton  had  recently 
sold  me.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  officers  at 
Dover  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  erroneous 
Inscription  by  the  Commissioner,  and  so  passed  it ; 
but  I can  say  nothing  about  this  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

* 1 own  that  I am  heartily  ashamed  of  this 
transaction,  although  everybody  smuggled  in 
those  days,  directly  or  indirectly.' 

“ Can  any  unprejudiced  person  deny  that 
Mr.  Richard  Sheepshanks  has  admitted, 
“(1.)  Procuring  a ‘circle  of  Jecker’s’ 
from  Paris ; and  * getting  Trough- 
ton’s name  engraved  upon  it ;’ 

“ (2.)  ‘ So  as  to  pass  our  Customs  with- 
out duty  1 ’ 

“ In  respect  of  * the  perjury,  or  the  sub- 
ornation of  perjury,’  it  is  clear  that,  in 
1823,  the  ‘Circle’  could  not  have  passed 
‘ourCustoms’  without  some  person  taking 
an  oath  that  it  was  of  British  manufacture ; 
but  to  this  part  of  the  transaction  the  Re- 
verend Richard  Sheepshanks  cautiously  and 
judiciously  avoids  giving  any  positive  in- 
formation or  denial,  although  he  confesses 
that  he  is  1 heartily  ashamed  of  this  transac- 
tion.' ” 

( To  be  continued.) 
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RENNIE'S  IMPROVED  MARINE 
BOILERS.* 

When  marine  boilers  are  required  to  be 
of  the  least  possible  height,  so  as  to  be 
kept  below  a certain  level  in  the  vessel — 
as,  for  example,  below  the  load  water-line — 
they  are  frequently  liable  to  prime,  or  dis- 
charge the  water  contained  within  them 
along  with  the  steam  into  the  cylinders, 
and  thereby  cause  damage  to  and  impede 
the  perfect  working  of  the  engines;  and  as 
it  is  a desideratum  in  all  steam  engine 
boilers,  but  in  mariue  boilers  more  parti- 
cularly, that  the  steam  shall  be  delivered 
to  an  engine  in  as  dry  or  free  a state  as  pos- 
sible— that  is,  not  surcharged  with  water — 
Mr.  G.  Rennie,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Rennie  and  Sons,  Holland-street,  Black- 
friars,  has  designed  the  following  arrange- 
ment by  which  boilers  can  be  constructed 
so  low  as  to  enable  them  to  be  fixed  in  all 
ordinary  cases  below  the  water  line  of  a 
vessel,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sur- 
charging of  the  steam  with  water,  “ or 
priming  over,”  is  obviated,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  steam  to  the  engine  in  a suitable 
state  is  secured. 

This  is  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; — To  the  boiler  is  added  a chamber, 
which  may  either  be  an  extension  thereof, 
or  may  be  a distinct  vessel,  of  suitable 
strength  and  size,  having  an  opening  or 
passage  to  the  boiler  as  high  up  in  the 
steam  space  as  convenient,  but  6uch  open- 
ing or  passage  must  not  be  of  a less  area 
than  the  bore  of  the  pipe  for  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  engine  or  engines.  This  steam 
chamber  need  not  be  subject  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire,  but  it  must  be  main- 
tained at  a sufficient  high  temperature,  so 
as  to  impair  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam, 
or  allow  of  its  condensing  within  the  vessel 
or  chamber.  The  steam  pipe  must  be 
inserted  in  the  most  convenient  position  in 
or  near  the  top  of  the  steam  chamber.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  chamber  there  should  be 
inserted  a pipe  with  a blow-off  cock,  so  as 
at  any  time  to  free  it  from  the  presence  of 
water,  which  might  be  carried  over  along 
with  the  steam.  Gauge  cocks,  by  which 
the  height  of  condensed  water  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  are  used. 

Fig.  1 of  the  accompanying  engravings  is 
a longitudinal  section  of  a low  boiler  for  a 
vessel  of  shallow  draft  (in  which  the  fur- 
naces are  placed  athwart-ship,  instead  of 
fore  and  aft),  fitted  with  such  a chamber. 
A A is  the  shell  of  the  boiler ; B U are  the 
furnaces ; C C the  tubes ; and  D is  the 
chamber.  Instead  of  permitting  the  steam 
to  be  drawn  direct  from  off  the  surface  of 


• Patent  dated  2nd  October,  1833,  No.  2193. 
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the  water  into  the  steam  pipe  in  such  a 
boiler,  a screen-plate,  E,  is  interposed 
between  the  opening  from  the  boiler — or 
Fig.  1. 


more  than  one  plate  may  be  inserted,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2 — for  more  effectually  drying 
the  steam  as  it  passes  from  the  boiler  A, 
Fig.2. 


through  the  steam  chamber,  D,  and  through 
the  opening,  C,  into  the  steam  pipe,  F,  as 
the  steam  in  passing  over  would  impinge 
against  the  screen  plate,  and  cause  it  to  part 
with  the  water,  which  will  fall  and  collect  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  D,  which  is 
provided  with  a blow-off  pipe  and  cock,  H. 
I I are  two  gauge  cocks  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  water  within  the  chamber. 
A wash-board  or  dash-plate  may  be  fixed 
within  the  boiler,  across  and  before  the  open- 
ing made  between  the  boiler  and  the  steam 


chamber,  for  the  passage  of  the  steam,  for 
the  purpose  of  chicking  the  ebullition  of 
the  water. 

In  the  engraving  the  chamber,  D,  is 
shown  as  a continuation  of  the  boiler,  A, 
because  the  peculiarities  of  the  construction 
and  position  of  that  boiler  permits  of  its 
being  so  applied  most  advantageously  ; but 
Mr.  Rennie  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
precise  arrangement  shown,  as  similar 
drying  chambers  may  be  added  to  marine 
boilers  either  at  the  aide  or  end. 


PUGH’S  RAILWAY  SIGNALS. 


Mr.  E.  Pooh,  of  Chartham,  Kent,  has 
atented  an  invention  for  use  on  railways, 
y which  be  proposes  to  give — 1st,  the 
guards  a simple  and  cheap  means  of  sig- 
nalling the  engine  driver : and  2nd,  the 
passengers  a simple  and  efficient  means  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  guard  or  guards 
to  the  particular  carriage  or  compartment 
of  a carriage  from  which  the  signal  has 
been  exhibiteil  by  night  or  by  day. 

The  first  part  of  the  invention  relates  to 
the  use  of  a reed,  valve,  or  whistle,  or  such 
like  signal,  in  conjunction  with  an  air 
vessel,  into  which  air  is  charged  or  com- 
pressed by  the  travelling  of  the  brake-van 
or  other  carriage  to  which  such  apparatus 
is  applied,  the  compressed  air  from  such  air 
vessel  being  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
stop-cock  upon  its  being  opened,  and  along 
the  whistle  tube,  causing  the  whistle  to 
sound  an  alarum,  by  producing  either  a 
continuous  sound  or  a series  of  distinct 
sounds,  according  to  any  pre-arranged 
method  of  signalling.  The  air  vessel  is 
charged  by  means  of  a suitable  pump 
affixed  to  the  guard’s  van,  and  worked  by 
means  of  a cam,  eccentric,  or  other  me- 
chanical contrivance,  for  causing  the  piston 


of  the  pump  to  move  backward  and  forward 
within  the  barrel,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pump  and  the  air  vessel  contains 
a suitable  valve,  by  which  the  air  is  retained 
under  pressure  ready  for  use. 

The  second  part  relates  to  a means  by 
which  passengers  can  attract  the  attention 
of  the  guards  by  night  or  by  day.  For  this 
purpose  a rod  is  fixed  along  the  length  of 
each  carriage,  with  a handle  or  means  of 
working  it  in  each  compartment.  This 
acts  upon  a disc,  semaphore,  or  lamp  signal, 
which  is  fixed  outside  in  the  most  suitable 
position. 

Tiie  third  part  relates  to  the  conversion 
and  use  of  the  roof  lights  of  carriages,  as 
also  the  outside  or  other  lamps  of  a railway 
train  into  signal  lamps,  when  necessary  or 
desirable.  This  is  effected  by  fitting  roof 
lights  or  lanterns  glazed  with  coloured 
glass,  instead  of  the  iron  guard  cases  and 
covers  at  present  used,  to  contain  the  roof 
lamps;  and  when  a passenger  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  guard  or  guards,  he 
raises  the  lamp  into  the  proper  position, 
and  causes  the  proper  coloured  glass  to 
exhibit  a suitable  light  up  or  down  on 
either  side  of  the  line.  In  the  same  way 
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the  passengers  are  enabled  to  alter  the 
colour  of  the  light,  or  the  position  and 
colour  of  the  aide  or  other  lamp  by  lever 
handles  or  pulls  placed  inside  the  carriages. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  part  of  a side 
elevation  of  a guard’s  van  with  part  of  the 
guard's  box  broken  away  to  exhibit  portions 
of  the  apparatus  relating  to  the  first  part 


better  to  exhibit  the  mode  of  working  rather 
than  correctly  to  define  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  pump  and  the  air  vessel,  or 
its  fittings,  a is  a cam  or  eccentric,  fixed 
upon  the  axle,  and  revolving  with  it;  b the 
forked  end  of  the  plunger  or  piston  rod. 
This  fork  works  on  and  is  raised  by  the 
eccentric,  e the  piston  or  plunger,  shown 
fitted  with  fly- valves;  d the  cylinder;  e the 
pipe  communicating  with  the  air  vessel ; 
/ the  air  vessel ; g a foot  valve  to  the  air 
vessel,  and  between  it  and  the  pump  barrel; 
h the  pipe  from  top  of  air  vessel,  communi- 
cating with  the  whistle  or  horn,  having  a 
stop-cock,  i ; k the  whistle ; and  l the  horn, 
each  having  an  independent  stop-cock,  by 
which  the  sonnds  can  be  produced  from 
each  separately  or  combined,  as  may  be 
required.  The  horn  or  trumpet-mouth  is 
made  to  turn  either  way,  and  it  has  a reed 
or  whistle  in  its  throat,  m is  a foot  lever  or 
treadle,  with  a lever,  n and  o,  arranged  for 
throwing  the  pump  into  or  out  of  gear. 
The  end  of  the  lever  may  he  suitably 
balanced  to  overcome  the  friction,  and  keep 
it  in  contact  with  the  cam. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to 
a single-acting  pump,  but  may  use  instead 
thereof  a double-acting  pump,  which  re- 
ceives the  air  at  both  ends,  and  ultimately 
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forces  it  from  each  end ; in  which  case  he 
proposes  to  use  an  eccentric  and  strap, 
instead  of  the  cam  and  fork  with  the  coun- 
terweight, and  the  pump  may  be  fixed  hori- 
zontally, with  the  air  vessel  [in  any  conve- 
nient position.  He  applies  a safety-valve  to 
the  air  vessel,  and  loads  it  to  a suitable 
pressure.  Instead  of  fitting  the  cam  or 
eccentric  in  the  middle  of  the  axle,  it  may 
be  fitted  on  to  one  of  the  bosses  of  the 
carriage  wheel. 

— ♦ — 

HUGHES'  COMPENSATING 
WEDGES. 

In  locomotive  engines,  as  is  well  known, 
the  cylinders,  after  being  in  use  for  some 
time,  become  worn  to  a barrel  shape  inter- 
nally, by  the  action  of  the  piston.  This  is 
owing  to  the  angular  action  of  the  connect- 
ing rod,  which  is  insufficiently  counteracted 
by  the  guides  in  which  the  piston-rod  cross- 
head works;  these  guides,  or  the  cross-head 
slides,  become  gradually  worn,  and  so  allow 
of  play.  Several  expedients  have  been  tried 
for  compensating  for  this  wear  of  the  slides 
and  guides,  but  without  success,  chiefly  on 
account  of  requiring  to  be  adjusted  by  a 
skilled  mechanic. 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  Loughborough,  has  re- 
cently introduced  another  method  which 
consists  in  adapting  and  applying  to  the 
parts  of  the  mechanism  liable  to  wear  by 
the  continued  friction  of  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces, a wedge  of  brass  or  other  suitable 
material,  which  may  be  driven  forward 
so  as  to  bring  such  surfaces  in  closer  con- 
tact, as  may  be  required.  The  wedge  may 
be  applied  either  to  the  stationary  guide  or 
to  the  sliding  piece  of  the  mechanism,  but 
the  latter  is  preferred,  and  it  may  be  held 
in  its  required  position  by  means  of  a bolt 
or  set  screw.  The  wedge  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  cases  wherein  both  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces are  in  motion.  A model  of  the  inven- 
tion may  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  “ This  compensating  con- 
trivance,” says  the  exhibitor,  “can  be  ad- 
justed at  any  time  by  the  engineman.  This 
system  of  compensating  wedges  is  applicable 
to  all  engines  and  other  machines,  where 
wear  is  produced  by  surfaces  rubbing  on 
one  another  by  a rectilinear  movement,  and 
will  be  found  beneficial  in  engines,  whether 
locomotive,  stationary,  or  portable,  which 
are  driven  by  at  quick  speeds.” 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  WHIT- 
WORTH’S RIFLE  CANNON .• 

A number  of  experiments  have  recently 
been  performed  at  Manchester  with  Mr. 


• See  Meek.  Mag.,  vol.  lxiii.,  p.  151. 
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Joseph  Whitworth’s  rifle  cannon,  which  has 
been  described  in  our  pages.  The  gun 
employed  was  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  ordinary  24-pounder  howitzer.  It 
was  cast  at  Woolwich,  solid,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Whitworth,  who  bored  and  rifled  it  with  the 
machinery  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  weighs  13  cwt.  The  bore  is 
polygonal  and  spiral ; but  instead  of  being 
of  a calibre  sufficient  to  take  in  a 24-pound 
spherical  ball,  it  is  only  of  the  capacity  of 
about  a 9-pound  ball.  The  bore  measures 
from  tide  to  side  4 inches,  and  is  .’>4}  inches 
in  depth.  It  is  entirely  finished  by  machi- 
nery, and  the  balls  are  accurately  fitted, 
the  spiral  in  both  cases  being  beautifully 
formed.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  the 
gun  is  only  the  size  of  a 24-pounder  howit- 
zer, the  balls  Mr.Whitworth  uses  are  24  lbs., 
32  lbs.,  and  48  lbs.,  these  weights,  in  a bore  of 
the  small  calibre  mentioned,  being  obtained 
by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  balls.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a gnn,  which,  under 
the  present  system  of  construction,  is  only 
capable  of  supporting  the  strain  of  a 241b. 
ball,  will,  by  Mr.  Whitworth’s  plan,  throw 
a 48  lb.  shot — a sufficient  thickness  of  metal 
being  left  on  account  of  the  reduced  calibre. 
The  experiments  on  Saturday  were  with 
32  lb.  and  48  lb.  balls,  the  lengths  of  which 
were  respectively  11 1 and  16J  fncbes.  The 
balls  are  pointed,  the  end  which  goes  first 
being  shaped  and  rounded  like  the  small 
end  of  an  egg.  The  base  is  flat,  and  slightly 
concave  in  the  centre.  The  cannon  was 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  artillery  carriage, 
and  placed  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
grounds,  with  the  muzzle  towards  the  south- 
east. 

The  following  Table  represents  the  nature 
and  results  of  the  first  series  of  experi- 
ments: 


No.  of  Ex. 
periment. 

Weight 
of  Ball. 

Charge  of 
Powder. 

Eleva- 

tion. 

Range. 

1 

32  lbs. 

2^  oz. 

45° 

Yards. 

423 

2 

•• 

s »» 

.. 

621 

3 

»# 

it 

617 

4 

48  lbs. 

t* 

tt 

420 

5 

.. 

5 oz. 

tt 

735 

6 

.. 

6 „ 

20° 

600 

7 

*» 

r » 

tt 

687 

Another  class  of  experiments  was  next 


commenced,  with  the  gun  at  a very  small 
elevation,  by  which  the  balls  grazed  the 
ground  at  comparatively  short  distances, 
and,  rebounding,  pursued  their  course, 
grazing  again  and  again,  till  their  mo- 
mentum was  expended.  The  first  shot 
was  with  a 32  lb.  ball  and  a 3 oz.  charge, 
the  gun  being  placed  at  an  elevation  of  only 
two  degrees.  The  projectile  first  grazed  the 
earth  at  a distance  of  92  yards,  leaving  a 
deep  impression  about  6 feet  in  length,  and 
distinct  indications  of  its  spiral  form  and 
rotatory  motion.  It  bounded  from  this, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  about  6 feet,  and 
grazing  the  ground  again  at  64  yards.  The 
next  grazing  (probably  owing  to  the  earth 
being  hard  at  the  latter  point  of  contact)  was 
at  a distance  of  70  yards  further,  whence  it 
entered  a ploughed  field,  grazing  the  ground 
several  times,  and  came  to  rest  at  a total  dis- 
tance of  492  yards. 

The  next  shot  was  with  another  32  lb. 
ball ; the  same  charge  (3oz.),  but  with  the 
gun  at  an  elevation  of  three  degrees.  The 
ball,  in  this  instance,  first  grazed  the  ground 
at  a distance  of  108  yards  ; and  rebounding, 
grazed  again,  126  yards  further  on  ; but 
having  touched  the  lower  bar  of  an  iron 
fence,  which  seemed  to  trip  it  in  its  course, 
it  came  to  a stand  in  the  ploughed  field  at 
the  same  distance  as  the  former  (490  yards.) 
The  three  last  experiments  were  with  48  lb. 
balls. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  smallness 
of  the  charges  used  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  oak  waddings  to  fill  up  the 
space  in  the  powder  cavity,  which  was  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  power  of  the 
gun. 

Mr.  Whitworth’s  new  brass  cannon,  with 
hexagonal  bore,  was  tried  on  the  north 
shore,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday  last.  May  7, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Griifin, 
commander  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Militia 
throughout  the  northern  and  midland  dis- 
tricts. Several  shots  were  fired,  ranging 
from  24  to  48  pounders.  The  first  shot  was 
with  a 24  lb.  ball,  with  11  lbs.  of  powder,  and 
the  extreme  distance  obtained  was  2,800 
yards,  the  elevation  of  the  cannon  being 
eight  degrees.  The  experiments  were  not 
carried  to  a test  of  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  gun,  owing  to  the  rapid  rising  of  the 
tide.  The  average  distance  to  which  a 48  lb. 
shot  was  fired  was  3,000  yards,  but  a much 
greater  distance  is  expected  to  be  obtained. 
Further  experiments  are  to  be  made  on  a 
future  day  with  hemispherical,  round,  and 
oblong  shot,  the  latter  being  pointed  at  both 
ends. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  CAST  STEEL.* 
Captain  F.  Uchatics,  of  Vienna,  has 
recently  introduced  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing it,  by  economising  the  labour  of 
the  process.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  specification  of  his  patent : Iron  of 
the  purest  quality  is  taken  and  melted  in  a 
suitable  furnace,  and  while  in  a molten 
state,  is  run  into  cold  water,  and  thereby 
reduced  to  a granulated  iron.  It  is  then  in 
a suitable  condition  to  undergo  the  process 
which  will  convert  it  into  cast  steel.  This 
process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  cast 
iron,  surrounded  by  any  oxygenised  mate- 
rials, and  subjected  to  a cementing  heat  for 
a given  time,  will  yield  up  a portion  of  its 
carbon,  which  will  combine  with  the  oxygen 
driven  off  from  the  surrounding  materials, 
and  form  carbonic  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas.  If  this  process  is  interrupted  before 
the  completion  of  the  process,  a partially 
decarbonized  iron  will  result,  the  surface  of 
which  will  have  been  converted  into  pure 
iron,  while  the  interior  paits  remain  un- 
changed. Or,  in  other  words,  the  progress 
of  the  decarbonising  action  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  metallic  surface  brought  into 
contact  with  the  oxygen-yielding  material 
with  which  the  iron  is  surrounded.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  expedite  this  operation  the  pig 
iron  is  reduced,  as  before-mentioned,  to  a 
granulated  state,  and  further  to  economise 
fuel  and  labour,  the  inventor  avails  himself 
of  the  heat  required  for  effecting  the  deear- 
bonisation  of  the  iron,  to  reduce  the  metal 
when  sufficiently  decarbonised  to  a molten 
state,  ar.d  thus  by  one  and  the  same  heating 
to  convert  it  into  cast  steel,  which  need  only 
be  forged  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 
The  granulated  iron  is  mixed  with,  (say  20 
per  cent,  of)  roasted,  pulverised,  sparry  iron 
ore,  and  (4  per  cent,  of)  fire  clay ; these 
substances  ale  plnced  in  fire  clay  crucibles, 
and  subjected  to  heat  in  a cast  steel  blast 
furnace  of  an  ordinary  construction. 


HOPE’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRO- 
DUCING DESIGNS  FOR  NEEDLE- 
WORK ON  FABRICS. f 
.Mr.  G.  C.  Hope,  of  Hastings,  has  re- 
cently introduced  a method  of  producing 
effects  resembling  “ applique  ” work,  by 
printing  on  to  textile  fabrics  patterns, 
figures,  or  devices,  either  by  means  of  what 
is  known  as  block  printing,  or  by  meanB  of 
printing  and  embossing,  the  work  thus  pro- 
duced being  intended  to  be  subsequently 
finished,  or  ornamented  at  pleasure,  by 
needlework.  The  pattern,  figure,  or  device 
may  be  of  a different  shade  or  colour  from 

* Patent  dated  October  1,  1855.  t Ibid. 
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that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  printed. 
In  carrying  out  the  invention,  it  is  found 
preferable  to  employ  block  printing,  as  then 
the  design  enters  well  into  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  and  is  not  liable  to  wear  off ; but  for 
many  purposes  the  design  is  applied  by 
surface  printing  from  stone,  copper,  or 
otherwise.  The  pattern  may  be  produced 
either  by  printing  it  upon  the  ground,  or 
the  cloth  itself  may  be  made  to  form  the 
pattern,  another  colour  or  colours  being 
employed  to  fill  up  the  parts  of  the  fabric 
surrounding  the  pattern. 

CAPTAIN  NORTON'S  DISSOLVING- 
BAND  RIVETS  FOR  CONCUSSION- 
FUZES. 

The  rivet  with  one  head  is  inserted  in  its 
socket  in  that  part  of  the  fuze  which,  when 
fixed  in  the  shell,  is  immediately  within  it. 
When  thus  inserted,  a cup  of  iron,  the  same 
as  that  which  forms  the  culot  of  the  Minifi- 
ball,  is  fitted  on  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
necting-bar, which  may  be  a slip  of  plate- 
zinc,  with  both  ends  slightly  dovetailed, 
passing  through  an  orifice  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Melted  fine  solder 
is  then  poured  into  the  cup  so  as  just  to  fill 


it.  On  the  fuze  burning  below  the  connect- 
ing bar  the  band  is  dissolved,  and  on  the 
shell  striking  the  object,  the  heads  of  the 
rivets  start  out  of  their  sockets  by  the  vio- 
lent jar,  and  the  charge  of  gunpowder  within 
the  shell  is  instantly  exploded  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  fire  from  the  fuze. 

Davy’s  diamond  cement  answers  extremely 
well  for  the  securing  of  the  connecting- 
band,  whether  of  thread,  cane,  or  other 
fibrous  matter.  Or  the  ends  of  the  connect- 
ing-bar may  also  be  made  fast  in  the  cup- 
formed  head  of  the  rivet,  with  a putty  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  size  : this,  when  dry, 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone. 


TOLSON’S  CLOTH  PATENT. 

’ An  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  certain  patentees  who 
had  obtained  a patent  three  years  ago  for  an 
•invention  for  effecting  a purpose  similar  to 
that  stated  in  Tolson’s  petition — namely,  the 
production  of  metallic  lustre  on  cloth — to 
have  copies  prematurely  furnished  them  of 
Tolson’s  provisional  specification,  iu  order 
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to  see  whether  hit  alleged  invention  wa« 
the  tame  at  theirs. 

Mr.  Webster  moved,  and  Mr.  Hindmarch 
opposed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  refused  the  appli- 
cation with  costs,  stating  that  sometimes  it 
might  be  very  detrimental  to  an  inventor  to 
have  his  specification  seen  prematurely,  and 
thereby  published  to  the  world  before  the 
time  intended. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  such  an  applica- 
tion as  this  made— an  application  which 
could  not  be  complied  with,  except  by  a 
direct  infringement  of  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

NEWLY-DISCOVERED  GAS-COAL. 

A formidable  rival  to  the  well-known 
Boghead  cannel  has  just  been  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  which  will,  probably, 
diminish  the  demand  for  English  cannel 
coal  in  America,  and  have  some  effect  upon 
the  future  price  of  that  article  at  home.  The 
newly-discovered  deposit  is  situate  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Breckenridge  County, 
State  of  Kentucky.  A sample  sent  to  this 
country  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  1 1 ,000 
feet  of  gas  per  ton,  of  a quality  15  per  cent, 
superior  to  Boghead  cannel  gas,  one  cubic 
foot  per  hour  giving  a light  equal  to  nearly 
ten  standard  sperm  candles. — Journal  of  Gas 
Lighting.  * 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SMOKE  ACT. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  May  2, 
Lord  Redesdale  moved  the  first  reading  of 
a bill  to  amend  the  existing  Metropolitan 
Smoke  Act,  by  repealing  the  exemption  of 
glasshouses  and  potteries  from  its  operation. 

Lord  Ravensworth  suggested  that  a gene- 
ral measure  referring  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity,  and  not  confined  to  the  Metropolis, 
should  be  introduced. 

The  bill  was  read  a first  time.  It  was 
read  a second  time  on  Thursday  last 


WOODCOCK  AND  GARDNER’S 
PATENT  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Si K, — My  letter  respecting  the  above  in 
your  impression  of  April  19th,  has  drawn 
forth  observations  from  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Williams,  and  J.  S.  S.,  respectively. 
I will  answer  each  in  succession.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  letter  is  simply  .an  attempt  to 
mystify,  by  the  use  of  misapplied  terms  ; he 
says,  “the  object  of  each  patent  isundonbtedly 
the  same,  but  the  means  to  the  end  are  very 
different that  is,  the  object  of  both  is,  to 
cause  the  products  of  combustion  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  incandescent  fuel  on  the 
tire  bars,  and  afterwards  to  be  supplied  with 
a proper  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  ; this 
corresponds  with  both  our  specifications. 
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The  “ means  to  the  end,"  consist,  in 
each  case,  of  a hanging  bridge  placed 
nearer  to  the  door  than  the  ordinary  bridge, 
the  requisite  supply  of  air  being  afterwards 
given.  Wherein  then  lies  the  difference? 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gardner  places  both  his 
bridges  at  an  angle,  instead  of  perpendicu- 
larly, and  so,  occasionally,  do  I.  Mr. 
Gardner  seriously  affirms  that  he  has  “ no 
hanging  bridge,  with  or  without  the  air 
supply,"  as  I have.  In  the  "cut"  he 
refers  to,  a hanging  bridge  is  visible,  but 
perhaps  the  remark  “ such  as  Mr.  W.’s”  is 
a saving  clause.  Mr,  Gardner  has  also 
the  ordinary  bridge,  which  is  a multi- 
divisional air  bridge,  for  although  dignified 
by  the  term  “ diaphragm,”  it  is  none  the 
less  a bridge;  yet  Mr.  Gardner  affirms,  in 
respect  of  it,  that  “ he  has  no  hollow- 
bridge  with  or  without  air,”  and  in  this 
case  without  the  saving  clause,  11  such  as 
Mr.  W.”  He  claims  the  right  of  placing 
this  bridge  in  a perpendicular  position,  and 
also  of  making  it  with  one  division  only, 
and  in  the  drawing  sent  with  his  specifi- 
cation, it  appears  to  be  “ Parke's  split 
bridge  ” only.  “ Yet,”  says  Mr.  Gardner,”  I 
have  no  hollow  bridge  with  or  without  air." 

But,  had  Mr.  Gardner  found  other  means 
than  mine  to  the  same  end,  it  would  not 
avail  him,  since  he  claims  the  exclusive 
right  of  using  any  means  which,  “ to  all 
intents  and  purposes,"  bring  about  the 
same  object.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gardner’s  letter 
clearly  proves  that  both  patents  are  for 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  same 
way.  As  to  my  own  claim,  he  who  makes 
two  screws  do  what  two  screws  have  never 
done  before,  is  justly  entitled  to  a patent 
for  the  same.  I have  made  use  of  various 
appliances,  no  one  of  which  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  a patent,  and  by  a certain  combina- 
tion of  these  appliances,  have  accomplished 
that  which  had  not  before  been  achieved, 
and  on  this  combination  I rest  a just  claim, 
which  no  one  can  upset,  and  which  Mr. 
Gardner  shall  not  be  permitted  to  filch 
from  me.  Mr.  Gardner  presumes  that  I 
had  seen  the  superiority  and  success  of  his 
colourable  alterations.  My  experience  has 
extended  to  two  of  his  furnaces  only. 
Against  one  a complaint  was  made  in  the 
police-court,  and  the  excuse  given  for  the 
quantity  of  smoke  which  it  emitted,  was 
that  its  “ diaphragm  ” was  out  of  order. 
The  other  had  done  one  week’s  work  only, 
and  was  then  useless  without  having  a new 
inside  altogether,  its  “ diaphragm  " being 
burnt  out.  At  about  the  period  of  these 
two  occurrences  I was  favoured  with  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  Gardner,  stating  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  a lecture  on  the  “ Smoke 
Question,”  and  if  I would  send  him 
Models,  he  should  be  happy  to  introduce 
my  plans  to  the  public. 


PATENT  FURNACES. 


Another  communication  was  forwarded 

by  “ Professor  Oardner  ” to  a Mr. , 

who  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  use 
Mr.  Gardner’s  apparatus,  requesting  that 
no  one  might  be  allowed  to  see  this  appa- 
ratus withont  a written  order  from  the 
“ Professor."  Why  this  concealment  ? and 
why  should  Mr.  Gardner  be  anxious  to  in- 
troduce an  opponent's  plans  t The  truth 
seemed  to  be  that  those  patented  plans  had 
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been  appropriated  already,  and  the  precise 
details  were  required  to  follow.  The  ac- 
companying wood  engraving  illustrates 
them.  I should  really  feel  indebted  to 
any  practical  man,  who  would  carefully 
examine  Mr.  Gardner's  “ cut,"  and  Inform 
me  by  what  possible  contrivance  suoh  a 
furnace  could  be  made  to  do  a single  hour’s 
work. 

To  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams  I am  obliged, 


for  the  remark  that  the  two  patents  are  the 
same.  An  engineer  of  his  intelligence  and 
experience  would  see  this  at  a glance,  but  I 
must  remind  Mr.  Williams,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  late  correspondence,  in  your 
Journal,  I mentioned  that  a perforated 
bridge  for  the  admission  of  air  had  been  iu 
use  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Gardner  has  shown  that  I make  no 
claim  to  it  Mr.  Williams  contends  for 
oold  air  to  be  supplied  to  the  gases — I for 
cold  air  to  the  fuel,  but  hot  air  to  the  gases 
— a sufficiently  marked  distinction  without 
the  deflecting  arrangement,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams never  used,  and  does  not  approve  of. 
I may  have  more  to  remark  upon  the 
“ Prize  Essay  ” alluded  to  through  another 
channel.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all 
smoke  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  without 
cauaing  the  gases  to  impinge  upon  the  in- 
candescent fuel  before  they  receive  their 
full  supply  of  oxygen;  this  arises  not 
merely  from  any  increase  of  heat  given  to 
the  gases,  although  this  good  effect,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Williams’  statement,  is  in- 
evitable, for  the  smoke  formed  in  the  body 
of  the  furnace  by  imperfect  combustion  is  not 
in  a stats  of  incandescence  until  the  instant 
pf  its  oosstsst  with  the  heated  nr  bon  on  the 


fire  bars,  but  from  other  causes.  These  are 
obviated  by  the  process  I use,  of  which  the 
real  object  is  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
formed  in  the  furnace  and  which  would 
otherwise  carry  with  it  floating  particles  of 
carbon  and  thus  give  off  visible  smoke, 
should  by  contact  with  the  incandescent 
coke  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide. 
This  gas  is  readily  inflammable,  and,  upon 
receiving  its  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  is 
again  the  subject  of  combustion.  Thus, 
carbonic  acid  is  again  formed,  but  this 
time  at  a point  in  the  flues,  where  no  other 
gases  are  left  to  decompose,  and  no  visible 
carbon  given  off  to  colour  it. 

Having  answered  Mr.  Williams'  ques- 
tions, I may  be  allowed  to  ask  that  gentle- 
man why  he  corrected  my  words,  with  the 
remark,  “ he  should  with  more  correctness 
have  said,  the  products  of  NON-cembus- 
tion.”  What  are  the  products  of  HON-com- 
bustion?  Again,  how  does  Mr.  Williams 
prove  that  the  gases,  after  having  left  the 
source  of  their  generation,  and  having  been 
in  contact  with  the  boiler,  are  at  the  heat  of 
incandescence,  and  if  they  are  so,  how  is  it 
that  the  carbon  is  developed  in  the  furnace 
in  the  shape  of  smoke  ? 

To  J.  S.  S.,  I have  only  to  say,  that  the 
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patent  he  alludes  to  has  nothing  in  common 
with  mine,  as  I do  not  pass  the  gases 
through  heated  passages  of  fire-brick  or 
other  material,  and  I give  the  requisite 
supply  of  air  after  — not  before — contact 
with  the  incandescent  fuel.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would  somewhat  resemble  supplying 
fuel  to  an  extinct  flame ; in  the  former,  to 
one  in  full  vigour. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Wm.  Woodcock. 

12,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 

April  28,  1858. 

MECHANIC  AL*LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I Bhall  not  trouble  myself  to  spend 
much  time  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cheverton's  last 
sally ; indeed,  as  far  as  that  gentleman  him- 
self is  concerned,  my  labour  would  be  fruit- 
less, as  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  I 
shall  “evade  ’’  his  challenge  “ by  sophistry.” 
For  the  sake  of  your  readers,  however,  I 
shall  say  a very  few  words.  Mr.  Cheverton, 
in  his  reply,  makes  full  use  of  the  privilege 
which  “practical  men”  arrogate  to  them- 
selves, of  using  philosophical  language  in 
the  loosest  possible  style,  and  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath.  When 
you  have  obliged  them  to  confess  a truth, 
they  find  means  almost  in  the  next  sentence 
to  contradict  themselves.  I am  not  there- 
fore surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Cheverton 
can  find  individual  passages  in  his  letters, 
which  seem  to  be  in  entire  contradiction  of 
what  I have  conceived  to  be  his  real  mean- 
ing. I will  leave  the  unprejudiced  portion 
of  your  readers  to  read  his  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  your  number  of  April  12th,  and 
my  reply  to  it,  and  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  I have  replied  to  its 
spirit  or  not. 

Tn  the  first  pair  of  passages  which  he 
brings  into  juxta-position,  in  order  to  prove 
that  I have  riot  used  good  faith  towards 
him,  I cannot  see  any  such  contrariety  of 
meaning  as  would  make  out  his  case.  He 
speaks  of  “ mathematical  conceptions  in  the 
abstract,  and  those  concrete  views,”  &c.,  and 
I,  in  common,  I believe,  with  the  bulk  of 
your  readers,  interpret  these  “ conceptions" 
to  be  of  force — the  matter  in  dispute — which, 
indeed,  the  general  scope  of  his  observations 
seems  to  warrant. 

With  regard  to  the  second  pair  of  pas- 
sages, the  contrast  ought  to  be  as  follows  : 

“ It  sounds  like  a “ However  much 
solecism  to  speak  of  it  may  appear  a sole- 
three  forces  in  equi-  cism  to  Mr.  Che- 
librium,  in  connec-  verton,  there  are 
tion  with  power,  ful-  undoubtedly  three 
crum,  and  work.  forces  applied  to  an 
B.  C.  oar,  and  to  a lever  of 
any  kind.”  W. 


It  would  seem  the  only  difference  between 
us  here,  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  “ sound  ” 
by  Mr.  Cheverton,  and  “appear”  by  me  ; 
of  this,  I willingly  give  him  the  full  benefit. 

With  regard  to  the  third  pair,  I can  only 
say  that  Mr.  Cheverton  does  consider,  or 
rather  did  consider,  the  equation,  in  its  ap- 
lication  at  least,  ridiculous,  as  he  intro- 
uces  a clever  conclusion  of  Paddy’s,  in 
illustration.  Long  before  that  passage  oc- 
curs which  is  supposed  to  point  out  parti- 
cularly in  what  the  fallacy  of  my  statement 
lies,  Mr.  Cheverton,  after  quoting  my  words 
with  respect  to  the  ratio  of  the  propelling 
force  on  the  rowlock  to  the  power  exerted 
by  the  rower,  says,  “ Now,  I oppose  this 
with  the  argument  ad  absurdum."  How 
can  I be  truly  charged  with  want  of  good 
faith,  if  I understood  this  of  the  equation 
in  which  I calculated  the  ratio  in  ques- 
tion ? I must  confess  that  until  light  was 
thrown  upon  it  in  his  last  letter,  I did  not 
understand  the  passage  which  he  now 
adduces  for  my  discomfiture.  Mr.  Che- 
verton may  make  himself  quite  easy  with 
regard  to  the  very  “cogent  motive”  which 
he  thinks  must  have  induced  me  “ to  attri- 
bute to  him  opinions  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  he  advanced.”  I can  assure 
him  that  I have  not  perceived  myselftobein 
error,  nor  has  anything  he  has  advanced,  in 
the  slightest  degree  tended  to  produce  this 
result,'  and  the  very  last  thing  I should 
wish  to  do,  would  be  to  “ endeavour  to  slide 
sinuously  from  my  own  position  into  his  ! ” 

The  truth  simply  is,  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  fulcrums  could  be  considered  as 
possessing  such  wonderful  properties  as  it 
now  appears  Mr.  Cheverton  invests  them 
with.  Had  I possessed  this  clue,  I might 
have  found  my  way  more  cleverly  than  I 
did,  through  the  mazes  of  Mr.  Cheverton’s 
explanations.  I perceived,  indeed,  that 
there  was  some  virtue  in  the  symbol  F,  as 
the  refutation  of  the  error — I must  not  now 
say  of  my  equation,  but  of  my  application 
of  it — mainly  consisted  in  its  being  made  to 
appear  that  I made  R=F ; and  then  when 
af-b  becomes  infinite,  P=R,  and  therefore 
P=F. 

I always  had  a suspicion  that  “ practical 
men,”  from  their  great  anxiety  to  discover 
the  situation  of  a “ fulcrum,”  must  attribute 
some  great  virtue  to  it  j of  this  I am  now 
convinced. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Cheverton  entirely 
misunderstood  the  scope  of  my  first  letter, 
in  which  I proved  that  the  ratio  of  any  two 
of  the  three  forces,  applied  to  an  oar,  can 
be  obtained  in  several  different  ways.  I 
now  discover  that  his  real  objection  is  to 
the  consideration  of  the  “ row-lock,”  as  the 
point  at  which  the  propelling  force  is  ap- 
plied. He  looks  at  all  levers  as  having  a 
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power  applied  to  'them  at  some  definite 
point  j a resistance  offered  at  some  other 
definite  point ; and  a point — the  fulcrum — 
about  which  the  lever  turns. 

The  useful  effect  or  resistance  to  be  over- 
come cannot  be  applied,  of  course,  at  the 
same  point  as  that  at  which  the  power  is 
exerted ; and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Cheverton,  it  must  be  at  the  other  end  of 
the  oar,  viz.,  the  part  of  the  blade  immersed. 
But  what  is  the  useful  effect  which  is  to  be 
produced  ? Surely  to  propel  the  boat  How 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  a force 
or  useful  effect  applied  in  the  water  outside 
the  boat  be  directly  effective  in  propelling 
the  boat  ? It  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
boat  itself  by  some  means  or  other,  and,  of 
course,  by  some  part  of  the  oar  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  boat  on  which  the  useful 
effect  is  to  be  produced.  No  point  answers 
this  condition  except  that  in  contact  with 
the  row-lock.  The  object  of  the  rower  is 
not  to  disturb  the  water  with  the  blade  of  his 
oar  j this  he  does  only  to  enable  him  to 
exert  another  effect  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
boat  According  to  the  usually-received 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  useful  effect  must  have  the 
same  motion  (in  the  case  of  a boat)  as  the 
boat  itself  has.  No  one  will  maintain  that 
the  flat  of  the  blade  immersed  has  the  same 
motion  as  the  boat.  It  has  a motion  com- 
pounded of  that  of  the  boat  and  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  of 
the  rower  at  the  other  end. 

If  we  should  accept  Mr.  Cheverton's  ex- 
planation, we  should  have  this  anomaly — 
that  the  “useful  effect”  is  exerted  at  a 
oint.  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
ody  on  which  this  useful  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

This,  indeed,  does  appear  a “ solecism  1” 

But  the  point  of  the  oar  in  contact  with 
the  row-lock  has  the  advantage  of  being  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  “ useful 
effect,”  and  has  the  same  motion  as  the 
boat  moved.  For  these  reasons  I apprehend 
there  cannot  be  a question  but  that,  sup- 
posing the  motion  of  the  oar  and  boat  uni- 
form, the  point  of  the  oar  in  contact  with 
the  water  momentarily  is  rightly  looked  upon 
as  the  fulcrum  (in  Mr.  Cheverton’s  sense  of 
the  word),  and  the  pressure  on  the  row-lock 
exerts  the  “ useful  effect.” 

Mr.  Cheverton  does  not  show  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  term  “work,”  used 
in  its  technical  (and  that  too  “ practical  ”) 
signification,  as  measuring  a certain  effect 
of  a force.  He  evidently  attaches  no  defi- 
nite or  correct  idea  to  my  words,  which 
seem  to  him  a truism — “ the  work  developed 
by  the  power  being  nil,  the  work  done  in 
propelling  the  boat  is  nil  also for  he 
thinks  that  he  has  expressed  the  same  idea 
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in  the  remark — “ We  see  that  in  a certain 
position  of  the  hand  of  the  rower,  the  exer- 
tion of  the  strain  is  useless.”  I shall  not 
further  enlarge  on  this  topic,  as  I am  not 
concerned  to  write  a treatise  on  practical 
mechanics ; and  it  seems  that  the  exhibition 
of  symbols  only  tends  to  confirm  my  present 
opponents  in  the  idea  that  I can  know  no- 
thing about  these  questions  because  I'  do 
know  something  of  mathematics  1 How- 
ever, those  among  your  readers  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  “ practical  mechanics," 
will  understand  me  well  enough. 

Your  readers  will  now  be  in  a situation 
to  judge  who  has  committed  Hibernian 
blunders  in  this  discussion.  As  regards  the 
tone  which  I thought  right  to  adopt  in  my 
last  letter,  I believe  it  to  have  been  com- 
pletely justified  by  the  ignorance  with 
which  an  absurd  distinction  was  sought  to 
be  set  up  between  mathematical  and  prac- 
tical “conceptions”  of  mechanical  ques- 
tions— an  absurdity  which,  in  my  opinion, 
lies  at  the  root  of  that  vast  amount  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  disparagement  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  so  unluckily  distinguishes 
many  of  our  “ practical  mechanicians  ; " 
and  I thought  that  the  uncalled-for  and  un- 
reasonable note  of  triumph  over  a foe  whom 
Mr.  Cheverton  fondly  believed  to  be  lying 
prostrate  under  his  doughty  blows  deserved 
some  castigation.  That  he  has  felt  that 
castigation  severely,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  last  letter,  and  more 
especially  from  the  inconsistencies  in  which 
(in  true  consistence  with  himself,  how- 
ever) he  indulges.  Thus  he  more  than 
hints  that  I have  no  title  to  be  considered 
more  than  a quasi-mathematician,  and,  a 
few  lines  below,  expresses  a conviction 
“ that  I am  a consummate  mathematician  ” 

It  matters  very  little  who  or  what  I am. 
I have  never  endeavoured  to  further  the 
cause  I advocate  by  the  authority  of  a name, 
or  any  authority  but  that  of  reason,  and  I 
am  therefore  well  content  to  remain  un- 
known. I hope,  however,  that  we  have  now 
heard  the  last  of  the  preposterous  preten- 
sions of  “ practical  men  ” to  be  considered 
as  judges  in  the  theory  of  their  art,  simply 
because  they  are  engaged  in  carrying  out 
its  practical  details,  and  to  undervalue  the 
labours  of  the  mathematician  who  has  quite 
as  much  information  at  his  command  as  the 
“ practical  man,”  and  the  skill  tp  turn  it  to 
good  account,  to  boot,  because  he  is  not  an 
actual  manipulator.  The  whole  question 
raised  on  the  present  occasion  has  been  the 
theory  of  certain  machines.  And  my  oppo- 
nents have  signally  failed  in  showing  that 
they  have,  “ as  practical  men,"  any  claim 
to  be  considered  as  exclusive  judges  on  the 
question.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
shown  that  they  themselves  share  fully  in 
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the  oonfusion  and  inadequacy  of  ideas  on 
this  important  question,  which  at  the  com. 
mencement  they  laid  to  the  charge  of  an- 
other section  of  their  own  oommunity. 

I have  already  trespassed  so  much  on 
your  valuable  space,  that  I am  obliged  to 
omit  many  remarks  whioh  suggest  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. I may  merely  say,  that  I was  quite 
right  in  observing  that  Mr.  Cheverton  “un- 
consciously furnished  the  correct  answer"  to  his 
strictures  on  my  equation,  for,  although  he 
allows  that,  in  the  case  of  the  hand  of  the 
rower  slipping  up  to  the  rowlook,  the  oar 
ceases  to  be  a lever,  he  cannot,  apparently, 
discern  that,  under  such  circumstanoea,  the 
oar  must  necessarily  cease  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  propulsion,  wherever  the  fulcrum 
be  supposed  to  be  situated.  I might  very 
easily  show,  but  for  the  fear  of  exhibiting 
symbols  to  the  horror  of  my  opponents, 
that  as  the  hand  of  the  rower  moves  to- 
wards the  fulcrum,  the  force  applied  by 
his  hand  has  necessarily  a diminishing 
effect  in  moving  the  boat,  although  the 
pressure  on  the  rowlock  is  continually  in- 
creasing, and  that  ultimately,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  these  two  forces  are  exactly  equal, 
this  useful  effect  is  reduced  to  zero  ; but 
as  this  would  require  an  exposition  of  what 
is  meant  by  “ work,”  and  as  instead  of 
getting  thanks  for  the  instruction  so  con- 
veyed (and  needful  enough)  I should  be  told 
that  I am  stating  “ truisms  ” or  “ well- 
known  propositions,”  I will  refrain. 

One  short  word  in  conclusion,  in  reply 
to  “ C.”  ’s  letter,  in  your  number  for  April 
26th.  He  will  find  the  greater  portion  of  his 
remarks  suffioiently  answered  by  anticipa- 
tion in  my  letter  published  in  the  preceding 
number.  I may  be  permitted,  however,  to 
remark,  that  it  is  amusing  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  see  how  I fell  under  the  ban  of 
one  of  my  opponents,  for  taking  note  of  too 
many  forces,  and  under  that  of  the  other, 
for  taking  note  of  too  few  ; and  to  observe 
the  very  ingenious  discovery  of  “ C.,”  which 
would  probably  surprise  no  one  more  than 
Mr.  Cheverton  himself,  that  that  gentleman 
“ deals  me  heavy  blows  ” because  “ 1 do  not 
take  proper  account  of  the  reaction  of  the 
forces  employed.” 

The  error  into  which  my  ingenious  oppo- 
nents have  fallen,  is  that  of  looking  for 
levers  and  fulcrums,  where  levers  and  ful- 
crums  do  not  properly  exist.  The  propul- 
sion of  a locomotive  has,  as  I have  amply 
shown,  no  analogy  whatever  to  that  by 
means  of  a lever. 

I must  demur  to  “ C.”  ’s  statement,  that 
“ all  machines  consist  of  a series  of  levers 
and  fulcrums.”  That  levers  and  fulcrums 
(in  that  case,  well  defined,  unmistakable 
fulcrums,  or  points  fixed,  relating  to  the 


machine,  about  which  the  levers  move  freely) 
do  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  ma- 
chines, I do  not  deny,  and  of  course  when 
they  do  occur,  the  man  skilled  in  mechani- 
cal philosophy  has  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  them. 

But  many  parts  of  machines  are  not  in 
any  sense  levers ; as,  for  example,  the  piston- 
rod  and  connecting-rod  in  steam-engines, 
and  egregious  mistakes  would  result  front 
so  treating  them. 

That,  however,  a locomotive  and  its  at- 
tached train,  cannot  be  treated,  as  regards 
the  principal  motion,  as  combinations  of 
levers  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  a dispute  has  been  raised  in  your  pages, 
as  to  what  is  the  proper  place  of  this  ful- 
crum, and  which  has  received  most  contra- 
dictory answers.  All  possible  questions 
with  regard  to  the  powers  exerted  on  ma- 
chines, are  fully  treated  of  by  mechanical 
philosophers,  and  their  effects  traced  by 
them  all  through  their  course.  It  is  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  “ mechanicians  ” that  the 
simple,  though  true  relations  which  “ C.” 
finds  so  inadequate  have  received  so  much 
illustration.  To  “ C.'s  ” heresies  with  re- 
spect to  reaction,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  further  reply,  as  I see  no  indica- 
tion of  any  one  adopting  or  even  under- 
standing them.  Regretting  to  have  run  to 
a much  greater  length  in  this  reply  than  I 
could  have  wished. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

W. 

London,  May  6,  1 856. 
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Daises,  J.  B.  An  improved  mode  of 
treating  surfaces  of  etone,  platter,  and  ce- 
ment, for  the  preservation  of  the  same  from 
decay.  Patent  dated  August  12,  1854.  (No. 
1765.) 

This  invention  consists  in  coating  sur- 
faces of  stone,  plaster,  and  cement  with  a 
solution  formed  of  1 part  (by  weight)  of 
sublimed  sulphur  and  8 of  linseed  or  other 
oil.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel  and  heated  in  a sand  bath  to  from 
226°  to  278°  Fahr.,  when  the  sulphur  dis- 
solves. The  solution  is  laid  on  with  a brush. 

*,*  The  filing  of  this  specification  has 
been  delayed  for  more  than  a year  in  con- 
sequence of  opposition. 

Lowe,  J.  Improved  apparatus  to  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  paddle  wheels,  or  ordinary 
steam  propellers  for  propelling  vessels.  Patent 
dated  June  16,  1855.  (No.  1376.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  dividing 
each  of  the  blades  or  vanes  of  screw  pro- 
pellers into  two  or  more  parts  and  placing 
them  in  pairs  or  sets  in  or  near  a line  which 
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passes  diagonally  across  the  boss.  2.  In 
making  the  first  of  the  blades  slightly  con- 
vex or  bowed,  with  the  front  edges  cham- 
fered off,  and  the  next  slightly  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length.  3.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  a propeller  boss  of  an  elliptic 
form  longitudinally.  4.  In  certain  means 
of  connecting  the  blades  to  the  bosses. 

We  shall  probably  publish  an  illus- 
trated description  of  the  above  invention 
shortly.  The  specification  of  the  patent 
was  not  filed  until  the  7th  of  April,  the 
time  for  filing  it  having  been  extended  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  one. 

I jll  arcourt,  H.  J.  Certain  improvements 
in  bell-cranks  and  other  parts  of  bell-furni- 
ture. Patent  dated  September  24,  1835. 
(No.  2131.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  cutting 
out  such  parts  (by  means  of  a fly  press  and 
press  tools)  in  the  ordinary  v. ay, .from  sheet 
iron,  brass,  or  other  metal,  then  piercing 
them  out  where  required,  and  raising  them 
into  any  desired  form,  as  a means  of  increas- 
ing their  strength,  and  giving  them  a more 
substantial  appearance.  With  respect  to 
the  driving  irons  to  which  the  cranks  or 
flies  are  frequently  attached,  it  is  proposed 
to  cut  them  from  sheet  iron,  as  large  cut 
nails  are  made.  The  improvements  also 
relate  to  bell  levels,  with  which,  by  means 
of  an  additional  lever,  the  inventor  obtains 
a direct  action,  without  the  use  of  a crank 
chain,  &c.  Also,  to  the  roses  or  front  or- 
naments used  in  connection  with  bell  levers, 
pulls,  quadrants,  &c.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  them  with  suitable  metal  shells,  and 
to  cover  therewith  embossed  velvet,  leather, 
or  figured  silk,  satin,  8tc.  To  home  bells, 
a particular  kind  of  chain  is  applied  (in 
lieu  of  the  common  crank  chain),  viz.,  the 
chain  which  has  been  used  (when  of  an 
ornamental  character)  for  suspending  pic- 
tures, gas  chandeliers,  &c. 
fcp  Man  by,  C.,  and  W.  Piter.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  cutting  stone.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  September 
24,  1855.  (No.  2132.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
on  page  419  of  our  last  Number, 
tg  Musto,  J.,  and  F.  Bear.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
Patent  dated  September  24,  1855.  (No. 
2134.) 

The  principal  feature  in  these  improve- 
ments consists  in  certain  mechanism,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  ribs  or  stems  are  finely 
shredded,  instead  of  being  crushed  only,  as 
heretofore.  Upon  the  periphery  of  a roller, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  thereof,  are 
fixed,  at  equal  distances  asunder,  serrated 
pieces  of  metal  or  points.  The  roller  thus 
formed  is  placed  in  a frame,  in  which  it  is 
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caused  to  revolve  by  gearing  or  otherwise. 
There  are  also  rollers  for  feeding  and  guid- 
ing the  ribs  or  stems  over  the  serrated  rol- 
ler or'  points,  which,  revolving  at  a quicker 
speed  than  the  feeding  rollers,  cause  the 
ribs  or  stems  to  be  torn  into  shreds. 

Newton,  A.  V.  An  improved  mode  of 
casting  solid  and  hollow  articles  in  metal.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  September 
24,  1855.  (No.  2135.) 

Claim. — Retaining  for  a suitable  time  (by 
the  application  of  local  heat,  however  pro- 
duced) a portion  or  portions  of  the  metal 
forming  castings,  of  the  nature  above  indi- 
cated (that  is,  castings  partaking  of  an  an- 
nular or  cylindrical  form,  such  as  fly-wheels 
and  cannon),  in  a fused  or  molten  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  natural 
contraction  of  the  metal  on  cooling  without 
detriment  to  the  structural  quality  of  the 
easting,  and  making  the  supply  of  metal  to 
the  mould  continuous,  ana  consequent  on 
the  contraction  of  the  cast  metal. 

Wright,  W.,  and  J.  Wright.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  crushing  grain.  Pa- 
tent dated  September  25, 1855.  (No.  2138.) 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
combination  of  revolving  rollers  ana  fixed 
pistes,  between  which  the  grain  is  caused  to 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  it  suffi- 
ciently at  one  operation. 

Whitworth,  C.  F.  Improvements  in 
signals  used  on  railways,  and  in  parts  of  ap- 
paratus in  connection  therewith.  Patent  dated 
September  25,  1855.  (No.  2140.) 

These  improvements  apply — 1.  To  rail- 
way night  signals,  when  the  signal  is  effected 
by  shifting  coloured  glasses,  and  relate 
(when  the  signal  glasses  employed  would 
otherwise  be  placed  in  frames  outside  the 
lamps  or  lanterns  capable  of  turning  on 
centres  of  motion)  to  placing  such  frames 
within  the  lamps  or  lanterns,  free  from  dirt 
or  other  matter,  and  in  a better  position  for 
receiving  the  rays  of  light,  and  imparting 
the  distinctive  colours;  also  to  placing  each 
glass  in  a separate  frame,  Sic.  They  relate 
— 2.  To  means  of  effecting  the  connections 
to  the  ends  of  compound  wires,  employed 
for  tractive  or  retentive  purposes,  and  con- 
sist in  passing  the  end  of  such  compound 
wire  a short  distance  through  a hole,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  it  within  a shackle  or 
other  instrument  to  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
nected ; the  end  of  the  wire  is  then  also 
passed  through  a small  metal  nut,  over 
which  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wires  are 
severally  turned  down  and  soldered,  whilst 
the  wire  and  nut  are  held  in  such  a position 
as  to  permit  the  descent  of  some  of  the 
solder  between  the  screw  grooves  of  the  nut 
and  the  folds  of  the  wire.  They  relate — 3. 
To  forming  guide  pulleys  for  small  chains, 
or  for  wire  used  in  operating  with  signals, 
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and  consist  in  giving  the  wheels  a sufficient 
boss,  and  inserting  or  casting  a circle  of 
brass  near  the  centre  of  each  of  the  sides  of 
the  frame  or  carriage,  for  bearing  the  pul- 
ley wheel. 

Laporte,  E.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1855.  (No.  2141.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  em- 
ployment of  a wick  composed  of  a great 
many  threads,  woven  or  plaited,  or  otherwise 
held  together,  or  of  a number  of  small  wicks 
united.  2.  In  the  employment  of  a jacket 
or  case  round  the  moulds  capable  of  being 
heated  from  112°  to  1.82°  by  gas,  steam,  or 
other  heating  medium.  3.  In  a general 
process  followed  to  manufacture  a candle 
composed  wholly  of  vegetable  wax,  or  hav- 
ing vegetable  wax  for  its  base. 

Ensor,  F.  R.  Improvements  in  bobbin- 
net  or  twist-lace  machines.  Patent  dated 
September  25,  1855.  (No.  2142.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  420  of  our  last  Number. 

Huguenin,  G.  Certain  improvements  in 
watches  and  other  timekeepers.  Patent  dated 
September  26,  1855.  (No.  2144.) 

This  invention,  which  has  reference  to 
mechanism  for  winding  up  and  setting  the 
hands  of  watches,  8tc„  is  carried  into  effect 
as  follows: — The  pendant  is  caused  to  be 
traversed  by  a pinion,  the  spindle  of  which 
is  made  to  terminate  in  a knob,  for  the  con- 
venience of  being  readily  turned  by  the 
hand  when  required  ; and  a wheel  furnished 
with  a double  set  of  teeth  is  adjusted,  one 
set  taking  into  and  receiving  motion  from 
the  pinion,  whilst  the  other  set  is  made  to 
act  upon  the  barrel  wheel,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a coupling  wheel,  so  as  to  wind 
up  the  watch  j or  it  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  minute  wheel,  through  similar  in- 
tervening mechanism. 

Norbury,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  applicable  to  hydraulic 
presses.  Patent  dated  September  26,  1855. 
(No.  2146.) 

This  invention  applies  to  hydraulic  presses 
worked  by  steam  power,  and  the  improve- 
ments are  for  starting  and  stopping  the 
“power  pumps”  used  for  working  such 
presses,  and  to  enable  such  processes  to  be 
effected  from  any  part  of  a building  in  which 
the  presses  may  be  employed,  without  sig- 
nalling, as  at  present. 

Claims.  — 1.  The  method  of  imparting 
motion  to  “power  pumps”  by  means  of 
friction  exerted  between  a flange  upon  the 
driving  or  fly-wheel,  and  a bowl  or  roller  in 
connection  with  the  pump.  2.  An  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  rods,  chains,  and 
bell-crank  levers,  for  governing  the  friction 
bowl.  3.  The  application  of  fingers  and 
dial,  plates,  in  connection  with  a described 
arrangement  throughout  the  building. 
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Bouchet,  F.  An  improved  mechanical 
arrangement  for  elevating  or  lowering,  and 
moving  forward  or  backward,  heavy  or  sub- 
merged bodies.  Patent  dated  September  26, 
1855.  (No.  2147.) 

Two  capstans  are  made  use  of,  one  of 
them  at  each  side  of  the  canal  or  river. 
They  are  connected  by  a cable  or  rope, 
attached  by  suitable  hooks  to  the  top  of  the 
capstans,  and  also  with  counter-weights.  On 
this  cable)  a carriage  is  made  to  move  by 
means'of  suitable  ropes  or  cables  (guided  by  a 
pulley)  by  a mechanical  arrangement  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  capstans.  For  raising 
submerged  bodies  two  vessels  are  used, 
which  vessels  are  connected  by  means  of 
cables,  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened  to 
the  ships'  masts,  and  the  capstans  are  dis- 
pensed with.  A diving-bell  may  carry  down 
the  work-people,  which  bell  (together  with  a 
box  for  implements,  &c.)  is  moved  by  the 
above-desBribed  mechanism. 

Nasmyth,  J.  Improvements  in  the  modes 
of  obtaining  motive  power  by  a rotary  or  cir- 
cular movement,  and  of  applying  it.  Patent 
dated  September  26,  1855.  (No.  2148.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  a pis- 
ton within  a circular  or  annular  tube,  in 
which  there  is  an  annular  slit  or  opening, 
through  which  opening  an  arm  fixed  to  the 
piston  projects,  and  is  made  to  act  against 
another  arm  projecting  from  a vertical  or 
main  shaft,  from  which  shaft  motion  may  be 
transmitted  to  machinery,  by  means  of 
bands,  pulleys,  or  toothed  gearing,  in  the 
usual  way ; the  arm  projecting  from  the 
piston  before  mentioned  passes  through  a 
circular  steam-tight  valve,  that  covers  the 
annular  slit  or  opening,  and  which  valve  is 
caused  to  travel  with  the  piston,  as  the  latter 
performs  its  circular  course  in  the  jannular 
tube. 

Hughes,  H.  Improvements  in  the  means 
of  compensating  for  the  wear  of  machinery 
subject  to  rectilinear  motion.  Patent  dated 
September  27,  1855.  (No.  2151.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given  in 
page  439  of  this  Number. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  L.  de.  Im- 
provements in  forging  iron.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  September  27,  1855. 
(No.  2152.) 

The  invention  consists  in  hammering  and 
welding  iron  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace, 
to  prevent  the  cooling  effect  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  mode. 

Guilbert,  A.  E,,  and  C.  L.  Guille- 
mere.  A new  system  of  bridle  for  leading 
and  overruling  fiery  horses.  Patent  dated 
September  27,  1855.  (No.  2153.) 

In  this  invention  two  goggles  are  adjusted 
to  certain  rods  connected  with  the  bridle, 
and  also  two  small  bars  that  bear  at  their 
extreme  ends  small  plates  or  buffers. 
Should  the  animal  get  fiery  and  run  away, 
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it  will  suffice  to  pull  up  a thong  which  is 
attached  to  certain  levers,  and  the  rods  will 
be  thereby  caused  to  apply  the  goggles  and 
plates,  or  buffers,  the  former  pressing  on 
the  eyes,  and  the  latter  on  the  nostrils  of 
the  animal. 

■ Atkinson,  M.,  and  B.  Ridue.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  setting  of 
steam  boilers  for  economising  fuel,  and  for 
rendering  the  same  applicable  not  only  to  the 
generation  of  steam,  but  also  to  ventilation, 
the  distillation  of  water  for  ships'  use,  and 
the  distribution  of  heat  for  general  purposes. 
Patent  dated  September  27,  1855.  (No. 
215*.) 

The  principal  features  of  these  improve- 
ments consist — 1.  In  so  constructing  a 
boiler  as  that  its  heat  is  more  concentrated, 
from  the  action  of  a small  fire,  and  from 
other  radiating  surfaces  in  a given  space, 
than  in  ordinary  boilers.  2.  In  occupying 
a smaller  space  in  proportion  to  the  power 
than  other  boilers.  3.  In  a mode  of  setting 
or  combining  the  fire-bars  with  the  boiler, 
by  which  the  necessity  for  banking  the 
fire  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  cooling  of 
the  boiler  prevented,  or  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted to  admit  of  the  fire  being  put  out, 
instead  of  banked  as  heretofore.  4.  In  so 
constructing  and  arranging  the  boiler,  and 
the  pedestal  or  base  on  which  it  stands,  that 
the  atmospheric  air  shall  pass  through  its 
centre,  between  two  water  chambers,  and, 
becoming  heated,  pass  off  through  an  appro- 
priate outlet  in  the  form  of  heated  oxygen, 
free  from  carbon,  and  well  adapted  for 
warming  and  ventilation.  5.  In  simplify- 
ing the  construction  of  the  boiler. 

Poionand,  F.  X.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  wedges  and  keys.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  September  27, 
1855.  (No.  2155.) 

By  this  invention  such  wedges  and  kegs 
are  made  entirely  by  machinery,  and  the 
operation  of  first  tracing  them  out  upon  the 
wood  is  dispensed  with.  Planks  are  first 
sawn  of  the  required  lengths  by  a circular 
saw;  they  are  then  fixed  in  frames  upon  a 
revolving  platform,  where  they  are  finished 
by  a planing  machine,  consisting  of  a 
frame  which  is  fitted  with  two  sets  of 
plane  irons  placed  in  opposite  directions  ; 
the  planes  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  a con- 
necting-rod attached  to  an  eccentric  upon 
the  shaft  of  a fly-wheel,  or  to  a crank. 

Th£ry,  C.  V.  A new  preparation  of  coffee. 
Patent  dated  September  27,  1855.  (No. 
2157.) 

The  preparation  consists  in  rolling  coffee 
(previously  roasted  and  ground)  together 
with  some  fatty  substance  and  sugar,  until 
it  acquires  a pasty  consistency,  when  it  may 
be  put  in  shapes  or  moulds,  as  is  done  with 
chocolate  ; or  it  may  be  further  treated  by 
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placing  the  paste  in  a vessel,  which  is  put 
into  another  containing  water,  and  leaving 
it  over  a fire  to  simmer,  adding  water,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  till  it  forms  into  a semi-liquid 
sweetmeat. 

Gray,  W.  D.  An  apparatus  or  instrument 
for  showing  the  course  or  direction  and  dis- 
tance run  by  a ship  at  sea.  Patent  dated 
September  28,  1855.  (No.  2161.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Pitman,  J.  T.  An  improved  screw-wrench. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dated  Septem- 
ber 28,  1855.  (No.  2162.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
screw-wrench  with  a moveable  jaw,  which 
has  a collar  or  eye  with  a larger  aperture 
than  the  bar  on  which  it  slides,  and  which 
is  operated  by  a suitably-arranged  spring  or 
lever. 

Johnson,  R.  L.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas  for  illumination  from  ' peat  or 
other  substances,  and  in  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  such  manufacture.  Patent  dated 
September  28,  1855.  (No.  2163.) 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to 
decompose,  more  completely  than  heretofore, 
the  peat  or  other  substance  employed  to 
produce  illuminating  gas,  and  to  convert 
into  such  gas  some  of  the  other  matters 
evolved  in  the  form  of  condensible  volatile 
matter  from  the  substance  employed.  A 
peculiar  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  em- 
ployed, consisting  principally  of  a retort,  in 
which  are  plates  or  rods,  placed  in  such 
manner  as  to  form  horizontal  shelves.  Above 
the  upper  shelf  are  placed  rods  or  plates,  on 
which  is  placed  charcoal  or  coke.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  and  on  the  lower  shelf 
or  shelves,  is  placed  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
tilled. In  front  of  the  shelves,  and  extend- 
ing downwards  from  the  top  rods  or  plates 
(which  support  the  charcoal  or  coke)  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  there  is  a movable 
stopper,  to  prevent  the  matter  evolved  from 
leaving  the  retort  before  passing  through  or 
over  charcoal  or  coke.  The  shelves  are 
not  extended  to  the  back  or  end  of  the  re- 
tort, but  a passage  is  there  made  by  which 
the  volatile  and  gaseous  matter  generated 
passes  to,  and  comes  in  contact  with,  the 
charcoal  or  coke,  by  which  contact  the  con- 
densible volatile  hydro-  carbons  are  converted 
into  permanent  illuminating  gas,  and  the 
water  usually  contained  in  the  substances 
distilled  is  caused  to  be  expelled  or  decom- 
posed before  it  can  act  injuriously  on  the 
gaseous  products.  The  patentee  also'main- 
tains  a higher  and  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  retort,  which  is  often  lowered  by  the 
usual  mode  of  placiug  in  it  the  substance  to 
be  distilled. 

Robey,  R.,  and  G.  L.  Scott.  Improve- 
ments in  locomotive  and  other  boilers.  Patent 
dated  September  28,  1855.  (No.  2166  ) 
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This  invention  consists  in  continuing  the 
water  space  of  a tubular  boiler  under  the 
fire-box,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  water.  Also,  in 
forming  a chamber  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
smoke-box,  into  which  the  exhaust  steam  is 
blown.  The  chamber  is  traversed  by  a pipe 
connecting  the  smoke-box  with  the  chimney, 
and  the  steam  blown  into  the  exhaust  cham- 
ber escapes  into  the  chimney  by  the  annular 
space  between  the  pipe  and  the  chimney. 

Good,  J.  Improvements  in  straw-shakers 
of  thrashing-machines.  Patent  dated  Sep- 
tember 28,  1855.  (No.  2168.) 

This  invention  consists  in  suspending  or 
supporting  the  shaker  bars  or  shaker  boxes 
forming  the  straw-shaker,  either  alternately 
or  otherwise  at  their  opposite  ends,  and  in 
giving  motion  to  them  by  a cranked  axle  or 
axles  applied  to  them  at  points  intermediate 
of  their  points  of  support. 

Barlow,  H.  B.  Improvements  in  mules 
and  other  machines  of  the  like  nature  for  spin- 
ning and  doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  ma- 
terials. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
September  29,  1855.  (No  2170.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  a friction  plate  instead  of  a friction 
cone,  for  giving  motion  to  the  parts  re- 
quisite for  backing  off,  or  for  unwinding  the 
yarn  off  the  spindles.  2.  In  a mode  of  ap- 
plying a friction  box  for  giving  motion  to 
the  parts  by  which  the  carriage  is  moved 
towards  the  roller  beam.  3.  In  an  arrange- 
ment of  a lever,  in  combination  with  a chain 
and  scroll,  by  means  whereof  the  varying 
speeds  are  produced  during  the  pulling  up 
of  the  carriage.  4.  In  a mode  of  construct- 
ing the  radial  arm,  aud  in  connecting  the 
chain  by  which  that  arm  is  raised  and 
lowered  to  a scroll,  which  scroll  imparts  the 
requisite  speed  to  the  radial  arm.  5.  In  a 
mode  of  applying  a spring  of  vulcanised 
India-rubber  for  rewinding  the  winding  on 
chain  on  the  barrel.  6.  In  the  application 
of  a fixed  friction  plate  for  bringing  the 
winding  on  click  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the 
ratchet  wheel,  during  the  going  in  and 
going  out  of  the  carriage.  7.  In  a combi- 
nation of  parts  for  connecting  the  copping 
motion  to  the  fuller  and  counter  fnller  wires. 
8.  In  the  application  of  a weighted  tumbler 
lever  for  moving  the  strap  guide  by  which 
the  driving  strap  is  guided  to  the  driving 
and  loose  pulleys.  9.  In  the  application  of 
wire  ropes  for  taking  the  carriage  in  and 
out,  and  to  other  parts  of  mules,  &c.,  where 
they  may  be  applied  in  place  of  chains, 
oords,  or  bands.  10.  In  dispensing  with 
the  carriage  square,  and  in  an  improved 
mode  of  coupling  the  carriages  of  double 
mules.  11.  In  an  arrangement  of  parts 
forming  the  improved  mule.  12.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  a screw  combined  with  a rack 


for  moving  the  carriage  in  and  out,  the 
screw  being  worked  by  two  friction  boxes 
or  wheels  revolving  at  different  velocities. 
13.  In  dispensing  with  the  usual  cam  shaft, 
and  parts  connected  therewith,  and  in  sub- 
stituting an  improved  apparatus  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  machine  are  changed. 

Chadwick,  D.,  H.  Frost,  G.  Hanson, 
and  J.  Chadwick.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  water  and  other  fluids  and 
gas,  applicable  also  as  a motive  power  engine. 
Patent  dated  September  29,  1855.  (No. 
2173.) 

This  invention  will  be  fully  described 
hereafter. 

Beattie,  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  railway  wheels  and  axles.  Patent 
dated  September  29,  1855.  (No.  2175.) 

A description  of  this  invention  will 
shortly  be  given. 

Illingworth,  W.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  printing  earthenware,  china,  and 
other  ceramic  manufactures.  Patent  dated 
October  1,  1855.  (No.  2179.) 

Claim. — The  substitution  or  use  of  a pre- 
paration of  saccharine  matter,  in  lieu  or  in 
place  of  oil.  &c.  (as  hitherto  employed),  in 
the  pigment  or  conveying  medium  of  colour, 
in  printing  earthenware,  china,  or  other 
ceramic  manufactures. 

Hadcliffe,  O.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  moistening  or  damping  woollen  or 
other  textile  fabrics  for  finishing.  Patent 
dated  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2180.) 

These  improvements  constitute  an  ex- 
tension of  a former  patent,  dated  29th  Au- 
gust, 1355,  .'.lid  consist  (in  addition  to  the 
revolving  brush  or  brushes  therein  speci- 
fied) ii  the  employment  of  a perforated  pipe 
or  vessel.  or  a perforated  cylinder  or  hollow 
roller  capable  of  revolving,  the  said  vessel 
or  roller  being  supplied  with  water  to  the 
interior,  which  is  forced  through  the  per- 
forations by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure. 

Bkli  ford,  A.  £.  Ij.  Improvements  in 
ventilating  hats,  or  other  coverings  for  the 
head.  (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
October  1.  1855.  (No.  2181.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  construct- 
ing the  hat  to  open  at  its  sides  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  crown,  thus  forming  the  body 
in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  connected  per- 
manently with  the  crown,  and  the  other  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hat,  so  that  the 
crown  portion  may  be  adjusted  to  form  an 
open  or  close  communication  with  the  lower 
or  front  portion.  It  consists — 2.  In  attach- 
ing to  either  of  such  divided  portions,  a 
strip  of  gimp,  or  any  other  reticulated  or 
perforated  material,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a telescopic  fitting  to  the  body  at  its 
division,  or  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  move- 
able  portion. 

KlMFE,  W.  An  improvement  in  maehi- 
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nery  for  raising  the  pile  on  woollen  and  other 
cloths  or  fabrics.  Patent  dated  October  1, 
1855.  (No.  2184.  i 

This  improvement  consists  in  so  ar- 
ranging the  bed  or  surface  on  which  the 
fabric  is  mured,  that  it  may,  in  place  of 
being  fixed,  be  moved  endwise,  and  be  ad- 
justed to  the  varying  widths  of  fabrics  in- 
troduced, the  two  selvages  in  eacli  case 
being  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
raising  process. 

Auoier,  J.  F.  V.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  extracting  the  aroma  from  plants  and 
flowers.  Patent  dated  October  1,  1855.  (No. 
2186.) 

This  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus 
for  making  tea,  See.  The  colander  or  strainer 
is  of  metal  or  porcelain,  with  small  holes  in 
its  sides.  It  is  supported  by  a flange,  so 
that  its  bottom  is  slightly  elevated  above 
the  bottom  of  the  teapot.  It  is  also  provided 
with  a moveable  handle.  There  is  an  inner 
strainer,  pierced  all  over  with  small  holes, 
and  provided  with  a fixed  handle.  Certain 
plates  serve  to  keep  the  internal  strainer 
at  equal  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  outer 
one,  and  small  supports  keep  it  from  touch- 
ing the  bottom  of  it. 

Baker,  G.,  and  C.  Miller.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  register  stoves. 
Patent  dated  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2187.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  a mode  of 
arranging  parts  in  connection  with  register 
stoves,  in  order  that  the  draft  to  such  may, 
when  desired,  be  readily  increased,  and 
consist  in  the  application  of  a pair  of  iron 
plates,  arranged  to  swing  from  the  cheeks  to 
the  front  of  the  stove,  with  one  or  two 
sliding  pistes  behind  to  slide  from  one  of 
the  front  plates  to  meet  the  other. 

Uchatius,  F.  An  improvement  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  cant  steel.  Patent 
d^cd  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2189.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given  on 
page  411  of  this  Number. 

Hope,  G.  C.  An  improved  method  of  pro- 
ducing figures , patterns,  or  designs  upon  tex- 
tile fabrics  for  the  purposes  of  needlework. 
Patent  dated  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2190.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given  on 
page  441  of  this  Number. 

Musorave,  J.  R.,  R.  Musorave,  and  J. 
Muse  rave.  Improvements  in  stoves  for  cook- 
ing and  heating.  Patent  dated  October  1, 
1855.  (No.  2191.) 

This  invention  comprises  a method  of 
cutting  off  the  air  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  cooking  fire  by  means  of  doors  ; an  im- 
proved form  of  boiler ; an  improvement  in 
slow-combustion  stoves,  which  has  connec- 
tion with  a former  patent  dated  16th  No- 
vember, 1853,  and  which  consists  in  the 
attachment  of  broad  projecting  ribs  to  solid 
plates  forming  the  body  of  the  stove ; and 


an  improved  method  of  ornamenting  the 
outer  surface  of  stores. 
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Hudson,  G.  R.  An  improved  coffee-pot. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
September  24,  1855.  (No.  2133.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  con- 
structing that  part  of  a coffee-pot  employed 
for  effecting  the  clarifying  of  the  decoction. 
In  using  this  coffee-pot,  the  operator  first 
removes  a lid  and  piston,  and  then  puts  the 
coffee  into  the  pot,  and  pours  in  boiling 
water,  nearly  filling  the  pot ; he  then  re- 
places the  piston  and  lid,  and  after  a suffi- 
cient time,  he  gently  presses  the  piston 
down,  and  thus  forces  the  liquid  through 
a flannel  or  other  filtering  material,  leaving 
the  more  solid  particles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coffee-pot  j these  can  then  be  removed,  and 
the  pot  cleansed. 

Simmonds,  G.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  bedsteads.  Application  dated 
September  24,  1855.  (No.  2136.) 

The  chief  object  of  this  invention  is  so  to 
construct  bedsteads  as  to  afford  no  har- 
bour for  dirt  or  vermin.  Wood  pillars  or 
poals  are  employed  to  carry  a metal  frame. 
In  these  posts  are  formed  vertical  slots,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  to  receive  thin 
plates  of  iron,  wmen  lock  into  each  other, 
or  are  otherwise  fastened  together.  The 
ends  of  these  plates  project  from  the  pillars 
to  form  bearings  for  the  iron  bars  which 
constitute  the  bedstead  frame.  To  the 
underside  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  a loop  or 
hasp  is  formed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
plates  which  project  from  the  pillars,  and 
when  the  several  parts  are  fitted  to  the 
pillars,  lateral  holes  are  bored  through  the 
ends  of  the  bars  and  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  bearing  plates,  and  these  holes  are 
tapped  to  receive  thumb-screws,  which  hold 
the  several  parts  firmly  together. 

Gardner,  J.  L.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  form,  and  mode  of  attaching 
buttons.  Application  dated  September  25, 
1855.  (No.  2137.) 

The  object  in  view  is  to  make  a button, 
so  that  the  shank  shall,  of  itself,  be  capable 
of  forming  the  attachment  for  binding  the 
button  to  the  fabric  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
used  ; that  is,  that  it  shall  not  require  any 
sewing  or  binding  substance  to  affix  it  The 
buttons  are  formed  so  as  to  have  the  same 
shape  of  head  as  now;  but  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent shanks,  a shank  similar  in  form  and 
rineiple  to  the  well-known  “ eye  or  eyelet 
ole  ” is  formed. 

Clive,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  photo- 
graphy. Application  dated  September  25, 
1855.  (No.  2139.) 
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This  invention  relates  to  collodion  posi- 
tives, and  consists  in  taking  the  portrait  or 
group  on  one  side  of  a sheet  of  glass,  and  j 
in  then  (after  having  removed  from  the 
glass  the  whole  of  the  background)  taking 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  any  scene 
which  may  be  desired  for  a background  ; or 
the  background  is  taken  on  a second  sheet 
of  glass  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  first. 

Roberts,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cements.  Application  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1855.  (No.  2143.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
duce cement  of  various  colours  for  pur- 
poses of  decoration.  The  colours  are  pre- 
pared by  grinding,  and  are  then  mixed  with 
Portland  or  other  cement.  To  ensure  a 
thorough  mixing  the  compound  is  passed 
once,  twice,  or  more  times  through  a fine 
sieve.  To  produce  a jet  black  colour,  lamp 
black  is  mixed  with  the  cement,  and  to 
obtain  certain  tints  of  red  and  yellow,  Vene- 
tian red,  and  yellow  ochre  are  employed. 

Crankshaw,  R.  Certain  improvements 
it  machinery  or  apparatus  for  sizing  or 
otherwise  preparing  warps  for  weaving. 
Application  dated  September  26,  1855. 
(No.  2145.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  so  ar- 
ranging the  machinery  that  where  narrow 
warps  (or  those  not  of  the  ordinary  full 
width)  are  required  to  be  sized  the  incon- 
venience of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  beam 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  labour  in  sizing 
economized,  which  improvements  are  ac- 
complished— 1.  By  dividing  the  warp  into 
two,  three,  or  more  widths  ; and  2.  By  pro- 
viding two  or  more  warp  beams  in  the 
sizing  machine,  which  are  to  be  actuated 
by  suitable  gearing,  so  that  one  beam  may 
be  caused  to  wind  on  whilst  another  is  at 
rest,  if  required. 

Hilles,  M.  W.  An  improved  construction 
of  rack  for  window  blinds.  Application 
dated  September  26,  1855.  (No.  2119.) 

Instead  of  the  rack  teeth  of  rack  pulleys 
being  formed  on  the  back  plate  of  the  rack 
for  the  spring  to  act  against,  they  are 
formed  on  the  inner  face  of  the  overlapping 
aides  of  the  rack,  and  a pin  or  tooth  is  pro. 
vided  at  each  side  of  the  pulley  carriage,  to 
take  into  the  rack  teeth,  the  contact  between 
which  will  be  preserved,  by  the  spring 
affixed  to  the  back  of  the  pulley  carriage 
bearing  against  the  smooth  back  plate  of 
the  rack,  and  pressing  the  carriage  forward. 

Newman,  J,  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  wheels.  Application  dated 
September  27,  1855.  (No.  2156.) 

This  invention  refers  to  improvements  in 
manufacturing  the  bosses  of  wrought  iron, 
from  a bloom  or  ball,  or  a strip  of  iron 
coiled  into  a lump,  in  either  case  taken 
direct  from  the  furnace,  and  forged  or 


pressed  by  dies  into  the  form  of  a disc 
having  a series  of  indentations,  two  of  these 
discs  being  put  together,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel ; the  spokes  .fit  into  the  cavi- 
ties, and  the  whole  is  then  welded  together ; 
or,  the  boss  is  made  by  forging  or  com- 
pression, and  cut  into  a certain  form,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  A check 
piece  (a  plain  disc  of  the  same  size)'  is 
placed  on  either  side,  and  the  whole  is  welded 
together. 

Nottidge,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  manure.  Application  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1855.  (No.  2158.) 

This  invention  consists  in  dissolving,  by 
means  of  a caustic  alkali,  (caustic  soda 
mixed  with  water  by  preference)  wool,  hair, 
woollen  rags,  shoddy,  and  other  waste  pro- 
ducts of  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  manure, 
and  also  in  the  combination  of  the  solutions 
thus  made  with  bones,  burnt  bones,  copro- 
lites,  and  other  similar  substances  or  pro- 
ducts thereof. 

Dyke,  T.  Improvements  in  grass-cutting 
machines.  Application  dated  September  28, 
1855.  (No.  2159.) 

This  invention  comprises  a frame  carry- 
ing angular-shaped  cutting  blades  or  teeth, 
attached  to  a longitudinal  bar  forming  the 
front  of  the  frames;  each  fixed  cutter  is 
intersected  at  its  base  by  a cutter  moveable 
on  a pivot,  and  these  are  connected  by  arms 
and  pivots  with  a suitable  bar,  worked  from 
about  its  centre  by  an  elongated  arm  of  one 
cutter,  jointed  to  a connecting  rod  and 
operated  by  a crank  at  its  other  extremity. 
The  cutters  are  thereby  kept  parallel,  and 
work  simultaneously ; they  also  cut  on  both 
sides  with  square  edges. 

Thwaites,  J.  H.  B.  Improvements  in  the 
preservation  qf  teeth  and  in  the  manufacture 
and  application  qf  artificial  teeth.  Applica- 
tion dated  September  28,  1855.  (No.  2160.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  enf- 
ployment  of  aluminium  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  decayed  teeth,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth  or  blocks,  with  the 
plates,  pins,  rivets,  springs,  or  other  attach- 
ments, either  wholly  or  in  part  of  alumi- 
nium. 

Thomson,  E.  D.  Improvements  in  gene- 
rating heat  in  steam  boiler  furnaces.  Appli- 
cation dated  September  28,  1855.  (No. 
2167).  ... 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  that  steam 
may,  after  it  has  been  used  in  the  engine, 
be  conducted  through  an  apparatus  heated 
by  the  furnace,  and  thereby  be  decomposed, 
and  the  hydrogen  be  conducted  with  atmo- 
spheric air  into  the  furnace,  so  as  to  be 
burned,  and  thereby  aid  in  generating  heat. 
It  is  preferred  to  have  copper  tubes  through 
the  fire-box  or  furnace  above  the  fire-bars. 
On  the  interior  of  these  tubes  are  placed 
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loosely  tubes  of  iron.  The  steam  enters  at 
one  end  of  these  tubes,  and  is  decomposed 
by  the  heated  iron  therein,  and  the  hy- 
drogen from  the  interior  is  conducted  by 
suitable  nozzles  or  tubes  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace. 

Mitchell,  J.  Improvements  in  buffers  and 
draw-springs  used  for  railway  and  other  pur- 
poses. Application  dated  September  29, 
1855.  (No.  2171.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  ma- 
chines or  cones  so  as  to  act  on  segmental 
pieces  which  are  encircled  by  elastic  hoops, 
the  inclines  or  cones,  or  the  segmental 
pieces  and  elastic  hoops  being  attached  to 
or  formed  on  the  buffer  or  draw  bar. 

Herapath,  W.  B.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  instruments.  Applica- 
tion dated  September  29,  1855.  (No.  2172.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  manu- 
facturing such  instruments  of  aluminium, 
or  in  coating  them  with  it. 

Gedge,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  braid.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  October  1, 1855.  (No.  2176.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  use  a loom  for 
manufacturing  braid.  He  takes  three  spin- 
dles, similar  to  those  used  in  making  stay- 
laces,  but  a little  stronger,  and  with  a pivot  at 
their  lower  extremities  ; these  spindles  are 
furnished  with  bobbins  carrying  the  * mate- 
rial, and  below  a toothed  wheel  is  fixed,  and 
into  this  gear  several  smaller  ones,  at  the 
side  of  the  spindles.  The  whole  being  put 
in  movement,  as  in  lace  looms,  produces  a 
rotary  right  and  left  movement  in  the 
spindles.  The  threads,  having  received  the 
necessary  twist  singly,  are  united  in  the 
axle  of  the  apparatus,  from  which  they  re- 
ceive the  final  twist  uniting  them  in  one 
braid. 

*#*  In  consequence  of  opposition,  the 
filing  of  No.  2169  has  been  delayed. 
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Dated  April  2,  1856. 

791.  Francis  Young,  of  Norwich,  Norfolk.  An 
improved  two-wheeled  open  vehicle  or  carriage. 

“ Dated  April  9,  1856. 

858.  Richard  Chrimes,  of  Rotherham,  York, 
brass  founder.  Improvements  in  buffers  and  other 
springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

Dated  April  11,  1856. 

. 866.  Henry  Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 

N.B.,  plumber.  Improvements  in  water  closets. 

870.  Peter  Arraand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau, 
of  South-street,  London.  An  improved  appara- 
tus for  measuring  the  speed  of  currents  of  air 
and  water.  A communication. 

872.  Robert  Davis,  of  Oxford  street,  Middlesex. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  tobacco-pipe 
stems. 

Dated  April  12,  1856. 

874.  James  Marsh,  of  Manchester,  Lancashire, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  fusible  plugs  and 
furnaces  of  steam  boilers. 
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876.  Robert  Stirling  Newall,  of  Gateshead-upon- 
Tyne,  Durham,  telegraph  engineer.  Improve- 
ments in  telegraphic  insulators. 

878.  Francisco  Nuibo  y Pedros,  of  Rue  de 
l’Echiquier,  Paris.  A new  motive  power. 

Dated  April  14,  1856. 

880.  Edwin  Heywood,  of  Sutton,  near  Keighley, 
York,  designer.  Improvements  in  fixing  appa- 
ratus for  generating  steam,  whereby  smoke  will  be 
prevented  or  consumed,  and  fuel  economized. 

882.  Patrick  Robertson,  of  Shawlandshill,  Ren- 
frew, manufacturer.  Improvements  in  power- 
loom  weaving. 

884.  Robert  Richardson,  of  Great  George  street, 
Westminster,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  rail- 
way switches. 

886.  Louis  Pierre  Coulon,  of  Rue  de  l’Echiquier, 
Paris.  A new  type -distributing  and  composing 
machine.  A communication. 

888.  Joseph  Barrans.  of  New-cross,  Deptford, 
Kent.  Improvements  In  constructing  steam  en- 
gines. 

890.  William  Warren,  of  Northampton -park, 
gentleman,  and  Warren  de  la  Rue,  of  Bunhill- 
row,  manufacturer,  Middlesex.  An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

892.  Leonard  Kaberry,  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster, 
manager,  and  Aaron  Horsefield,  of  the  same  place, 
moulder.  Improvements  in  moulding  for  casting 
certain  parts  of  machinery,  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  spinning  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  ma- 
terials. 

894.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved mode  of  constructing  grate-bars.  A com- 
munication from  John  Beal,  Andrew  D.  Melick, 
and  Theodore  de  Witt,  of  New  York. 

Dated  April  15,  1856. 

896.  William  Henry  Olley,  of  Brabant-court, 
Philpot-lane,  London,  wine  merchant.  Taking 
photographic  impressions  or  pictures  of  micro- 
scopic objects  by  reflection,  such  reflection  being 
effected  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  microscope 
and  camera  obscura  and  camera  lucida  or  other 
reflectors  that  may  be  employed  in  place  of  vho 
latter. 

898.  Thomas  Jeffries,  of  Reading,  Berks.  Im- 
provements in  cooking-stoves. 

902.  William  Fuller,  of  Jermyn-street,  Middle- 
sex, ice  pail  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  ice 
pails. 

Dated  April  16,  1856. 

904.  Edwin  Napoleon  Normlnton,  of  Charring- 
ton-street,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex.  The  manu- 
facturing of  railway  grease  for  the  cleansing  aud 
remanufacturing  of  old  used  dirty  railway  grease 
or  greases,  for  the  cleansing  and  remanufacturing 
of  old  dirty  cotton  waste,  tow,  or  any  textile 
fabric. 

906.  David  Blair  White,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  doctor  of  medicine.  An  improvement  or 
improvements  in  cylinder  pistons  or  plungers. 

908.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  Improve- 
ments in  fire-arms  and  powder  flasks.  A commu- 
nication from  Colonel  Sam  Colt. 

910.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fielda,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  cleansing 
and  hulling  grain  and  seeds,  and  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  employed  therein.  A communica- 
tion from  Charles  Theodore  Laborey,  of  Paris,  me- 
chanician. 

912.  William  Little,  of  the  Strand.  Improve- 
ments in  lamps  for  burning  parafline  and  bitu- 
minous oils  or  naphthas. 

Dated  April  17,  1856. 

914.  Charles  Hulme,  Samuel  Ivers,  and  John 
Yardley,  all  of  Farn worth,  Lancaster,  mechanics. 
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Certain  improvement*  in  power  loom*  for  weav- 
ing. 

916.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's  inn- 
fields,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tyres.  A communication  from  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Brothers,  Petm,  Gaudet,  and  Co.,  of 
Hive  de  Gier,  France. 

018.  Samuel  Eyre,  of  Bouverie  street,  London, 
advertisement  contractor.  An  improved  applica- 
tion of  portable  mirror. 

920.  John  Skirrow  Wright,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  and  ornamentation  of  belt  or  band 
fastenings. 

Dated  April  18,  1856. 

022.  William  Westley,  of  Wellington,  Derby, 
civil  engineer.  A new  or  improved  nail  or  spike. 

924.  John  Marsh,  of  Burnt  Tree,  near  Dudley, 
Worcester,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  fire 
grates. 

*96.  Charles  Frederick  Stan 'bury,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  London.  An  improved  mode  of 
splicing  and  fastening  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 
rails  of  a railway  track.  A communication. 

928.  Uriah  Scott,  of  Camden  Town,  Middlesex, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  metal  fittings  for 
furniture. 

930.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  governors  or  regu- 
lators of  steam  and  other  motive  power  engines. 

932.  Julius  Jeffreys,  of  Kingston-hill,  Surrey. 
Improvements  in  instruments  for  aiding  respira- 
tion. 

934.  Josiah  George  Jennings,  of  Great  Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road,  Surrey.  Improve- 
xneuts  in  pumps. 

Dated  April  19,  1856.  ’ 

938.  Edmund  Hunt,  of  Walnut-tree-walk,  Lam- 
beth, Surrey,  practical  chemist.  Improvements  in 
Hansom  cabs  and  similar  vehicles,  parts  of  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  other  car- 
riages. 

940.  William  Adkins,  of  8mallbrook-street,  Bir- 
mingham, Warwick,  draper.  Measuring  fabrics 
which  he  proposes  designating  the  automaton 
measurer  or  draper’s  assistant. 

042.  William  Jean  Jules  Varlllat,  of  Ilouen, 
France.  Improvements  in  the  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  colouring,  tanning,  and  saccharine 
matters  from  vegetable  substances. 

944.  Abram  Longbottom,  of  Moorgate-street, 
London,  engineer.  Improved  means  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  mines. 

046.  Francois  Jean  Bouwens,  of  Malines,  Bel- 
gium, architect.  A new  rotative  steam  engine. 

Dated  April  21,  1856. 

948.  James  Nasmyth,  of  Patrtcroft,  near  Man- 
chester, Lancaster,  engineer,  and  Herbert  Minton, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stafford,  china  manufacturer. 
Certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
employed  in  manufacturing  tiles,  bricks,  and 
other  articles  from  pulverized  clay. 

950.  Jules  Dortet,  gentleman,  of  Paris.  An  Im- 
proved padlock. 

952.  Joseph  Auguste  Marie  Touet  Chambor,  of 
Paris.  Improvements  in  fire  places. 

954.  James  Haasor,  of  Portland- place,  Wands- 
worth road,  Surrey,  practical  chemist.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

Dated  April  22,  1856. 

956.  John  Thomas  Stroud,  of  Suffolk-street,  Bir- 
mingham, Warwick.  Improvements  in  Btop  cocks 
or  taps  for  regulating  or  cutting  off  the  passage  of 
gas  to  combined  gas  burners. 

958.  Alexander  Symons,  of  George-street,  Man- 
sion House,  London,  and  Edward  Burgess,  of 
Clerkenwell-green,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
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apparatus  for  producing  a'srums  to  indicate  bur- 
glary by  mean*  ef  i ie<  irit  ity. 

9 0.  Allred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  A new 
method  of  obtaining  purified  oli  from  coal,  shale, 
and  other  bituminous  substances.  A communica- 
tion from  Alfred  Ely  Beach,  of  New  York. 

062.  William  Smith,  of  Woolston,  Fenny  Strat- 
ford. Improvements  in  constructing  and  apply- 
ing windlasses  for  working  ploughs  and  other 
agricultural  implements. 

964.  David  Lloyd,  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Works, 
South  Wales,  engineer.  Improvements  in  wash- 
ing minerals,  coal,  and  ores. 

966.  Thomas  Evans  Blackwell,  of  Cornwallh- 
grove,  Clifton.  An  improvement  in  treating  water 
for  the  use  of  brewers. 

968.  Richard  Archibald  Broomsn,  of  166.  Fleet- 
street,  City  of  London,  patent  ageut.  Improve- 
ment* in  or  connected  with  centrifugal  machinery'. 
A communication. 

Dated  April  23,  1856. 

970.  George  Porster,  of  Standish,  near  Wigan, 
Lancaster,  colliery  viewer.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  arrangements  of  trap-doors  or  air-doors,  and 
their  cases  in  the  workings  or  passages  in  mines, 
whereby  the  efficient  ventilation  is  maintained, 
which  sa'd  improvements  are  also  applicable  in 
other  similar  situations. 

972.  James  Garnett,  of  Low  Moor.  Clitheroe, 
Lancaster,  cotton  spinner.  Improvements  in 
twisting,  winding,  and  reeling  yarn,  and  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  employed  therein. 

974.  Thomas  Squire,  or  Latchford,  Chester, 
tanner,  and  Charles  Frederick  Claus,  of  the  same 
place,  practical  chemist.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

976.  William  Henry  Balmain,  of  St.  Helen's, 
Lancaster,  manufacturing  chemist,  and  Thomas 
Colby,  of  the  same  place,  practical  chemist.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  alkalies  from 
their  sulphates. 

978.  Peter  Ward,  of  the  Patent  Alkali  Works, 
St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.  An  improvement  In  fur- 
naces used  in  the  manufacture  of  alkali. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  “ London  Gazette ,M  May  6th, 
1856.) 

2893.  Charles  James  Appleton.  Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  knitting.  A com- 
munication. 

2908.  David  Dick.  A new  and  improved  regu- 
lator for  gas. 

2930.  Edwiu  Ladmore.  A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  securing  ramrods  to  military  fire-arms. 

29^6.  Thomas  Fieldrn  Uttley.  Improvements 
in  the  mode  of  applying  fusible  plugs  to  steam 
boilers. 

2941.  John  Pemberton  Turner.  A new  or  im- 
proved method  of  shanking  metallic  buttons,  ap- 
plicable to  the  heading  of  nails  and  other  like  pur- 
poses. A communication. 

2949.  Silvester  Lees,  Edward  Lees,  and  George 
Henry  New. on.  Certain  improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  substances. 

2951.  William  Edward  Newton.  An  improved 
process  of  tanning.  A communication. 

1.  Henry  Truelove.  Improvements  iu  gloves. 

5.  William  Beckett  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
steam  boilers  and  engines. 

8.  Andrew  Shanks.  Certain  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  screws. 

9.  William  Bullough.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  sixing  yams. 

14.  Frederick  Haines.  The  deadening  of  sound, 
and  the  prevention  of  vibration  and  concussion  in 
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connection  with  machinery,  pun  and  mortar  boats, 
and  general  ordnance,  and  other  purposes. 

16.  George  Williams.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  water  closets  for  ships. 

26.  James  Frederick  Lackersleen-  Improve- 
ments in  the  prevention  of  collisions  on  railways. 

33.  Robert  Grey.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  moulding  bricks,  tiles,  and  other 
similar  articles. 

41.  Robert  Sam  North  and  Ralph  Peacock.  Im- 
provements in  metallic  packings  for  pUtons. 

59.  Carlo  Pietronl.  Improvements  in  printing 
on  cloth  and  other  fabrics.  A communication. 

100.  Edward  Hammond  Bentail.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  machinery  for  cutting 
and  pulping  turnips  and  other  vegetable  matters. 

104.  Anne  Eroilie  Malteste.  Improvements  in 
shirts. 

118.  Johnson  Thompson.  Improvements  in 
ships’  keelsons. 

140.  Edwsrd  Myers.  Improvements  In  buffers 
and  other  springs  for  railways  and  other  carriages. 

205.  Gentle  Brown.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

212.  Edward  Vincent  Gardner.  Improvements 
in  heating,  drying,  dessicating,  and  evaporating. 

244.  Joseph  Fowell  Walton  and  Honors  Le 
Francois.  Improvements  in  cleaning  forks,  spoons, 
stewpans,  and  other  culinary  Utensils. 

264.  Thomas  Burdett  Turton  and  John  Root. 
Improvements  in  buffer  bearing  and  draw  springs. 

528.  John  Reading.  New  or  improved  fasten- 
ings for  attachiug  watch  keys,  seals,  watches, 
lockets,  articles  of  Jewellery,  and  ornamental 
articles  of  dress  in  general,  to  chains,  and  for 
securing  the  catches  of  brooches. 

623.  Louis  Joseph  Richard.  Improvements  in 
sugar  manfacture. 

684.  William  Henry  Barlow.  Improvements  in 
covering  and  constructing  bridges,  v aducts, 
floors,  and  other  structures  of  a like  nature  wheu 
iron  is  used. 

698.  William  Clay.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wrought  or  bar  iron. 

765.  Adolphe  Guido.  Improvements  In  cleans- 
ing, washing,  scouring  wool  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  yarns. 

777  Alexander  Prince.  Improvements  in  steel 
pens  for  regulating  the  elasticity  thereof.  A com- 
munication. 

781.  Charles  Baptiste.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chines for  manufacturing  tenons  and  mortices. 
Partly  a communication. 

786.  John  Gray.  Improvements  in  steam  boil- 
ers, furnaces,  and  fire  bars. 

794.  James  Smith  Cottrill.  Improvements  in 
presses. 

822.  James  Hogg  and  John  Napier.  Improve- 
ments in  stereotyping. 

830.  Arnold  Morton.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paints  and  pigments. 

842.  Arnold  Morton.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  paper  hangings  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

843.  William  Terry.  Improvements  in  breech- 
load mg  fire-arms. 

845.  John  Adams.  Improvements  in  knitting 
machinery. 

869.  James  Burnside.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus fbr  propelling  and  steering  ships  and  boats. 

889.  Samuel  Cunllffe  Lister.  Improvements  in 
spinning. 

890.  William  Warren  and  Warren  de  la  Rue. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

902.  William  Fuller.  Improvements  in  ice  pails. 

910.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
cleansing  and  hulling  grain  and  seeds,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein.  A 
communication. 

912.  William  Little.  Improvements  in  lamps 
for  burning  paraffine  and  bituminous  oils  or 
naphthas. 
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918.  John  Henry  Johnson.  I nip  ovemonts  in 
the  manufacture  nf  tyre,.  A communication. 

980.  Thomas  Walker.  Improvement,  in  go- 
vernora  or  regulator!  of  iteam  and  other  motive 
power  engine,. 

934.  Josiah  George  Jennings.  Improvement, 

in  pumps. 

954.  James  Hantor.  Improvement,  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  illuminating  gas. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’- 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEAR’S  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1057.  Henry  Constantine  Jennings. 

1061.  George  Murton  and  William  Hat- 
ton Langahaw. 

1075.  Richard  Quin. 

1080.  Frederick  Arnold. 

1094.  John  Scott  RusselL 

1095.  Charles  Goodyear. 

1097.  William  Edward  Newton. 

1109.  Thomas  Symes  Prideaux. 

1116.  John  Ryan  Danks  and  Bernard 
Peard  Walker. 

1121.  Christopher  Nickels. 

1125.  James  Nichol. 

1151.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1156.  Marie  Pierre  Ferdinand  Mazier. 
1186.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

1223.  Bernard  Peard  Walker  and  James 
Warren. 

1285.  William  Edward  Newton. 

1303.  William  Henham. 

1336.  George  Goodlet. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  May  1,  1856. 

2445.  William  Henry  Walenn. 

Sealed  May  2,  1856. 

2452.  Warner  Staufen. 

2457.  James  Heginbottom. 

2478.  Henry  Clinton  Page. 

2488.  Joseph  Jessop. 

2489.  Frederick  Ludewig  Ilalin  Dan- 

chell. 

2491.  Joseph  Schloos. 

2496.  George  Cotsell. 

2500.  Frederick  Seholefield. 

2503.  William  Davis. 

2563.  William  Barnes. 

2587.  James  Yates  and  Thomas  Rawlins 
Birch. 

2600.  John  Fleetwood. 

2647.  John  Elce  and  George  Hammond. 

2648.  Samuel  Ratcliffe  Carrington. j 
2661.  Frederick  Osbourn. 

2677.  John  Henry  Johnson. 
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2684.  George  Richardson. 

28 55.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

2860.  John  Pierrepont  Humaston. 

79.  John  £rskine. 

86.  William  Pole  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Kitson. 

178.  William  Johnson. 

302.  Matthew  Whiting,  jun. 

376.  Thomas  Parkinson  Capp. 

578.  David  Yoolow  Stewart. 

Sealed  May  6,  1856. 

2499.  Joseph  Haley. 

2523.  Henry  Fletcher. 

2534.  Henry  Wickens. 

2536.  Jules  Cesar  Alexandre  Bouillotte. 

2537.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Margue- 

ritte. 


2540.  George  Cooke. 

2241.  Thomas  Hitt. 

2557.  Robert  Murdoch. 

2645.  JohnJobson. 

155.  Charles  Robertson. 

169.  Edward  Lawson  and  George  Jen- 
nings. 

215.  William  Spurrier. 

387.  Thomas  Evans  Blackwell. 

420.  William  Gwillim  Merrett. 

453.  Frederick  William  Mowbray. 

469.  James  Warburton. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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J.  Pilter.—YouT  letter  is  in  type  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
Mariquita . — We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  answer  your  questions. 
The  publication  of  several  articles  and  letters  is  deferred. 
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May  17,  1865. 


COWBURN’S  IMPROVED  BOILERS  AND  VALVES. 

Messrs.  Cowburn  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  hare  introduced  an  improved  cellular  boiler, 
and  an  oscillating  safety  valve,  which  we  have  represented  in  the  accompanying  engravings: 
Fig.  1 is  an  end  elevation  of  the  cellular  boiler  as  it  would  appear  in  working  order,  and 
shows  the  platform  a,  from  which  the  upper  internal  furnace  is  fired.  The  doors  6,  b,  to 
the  right  and  left,  are  for  firing  the  lower  external  furnace.  Fig.  2 is  a cross  section, 
showing  the  upper  and  lower  fire  grates,  e,  c,  e,  the  brickwork  and  longitudinal  return 
flues  d,  d,  also  the  centre  flue  e,  with  one  vertical  pipe  flue,  /,  and  the  tube-plate  wing 
stays,  g,  g,  that  secure  each  part,  on  right  and  left,  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  Fig.  3 is  a 
longitudinal  section  showing  the  swing  door  h in  the  upper  fire-bridge,  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  admitting  a due  supply  of  air,  and  of  removing  the  ashes  and  flue  dust.  The 
bridge  of  the  furnace  under  the  boiler  is  hollow  at  i,  to  admit  of  the  return  flue  current 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  boiler  to  the  other.  The  internal  flue  consists  of  a series  of 
compartments  or  cells,  j,  j } between  which  are  the  walls  of  water,  k,  k,  penetrated  by  a 
number  of  short  wrought-iron  pipes,  I,  l,  that  connect  and  secure  each  portion  of  the 
internal  flue,  longitudinally,  with  one  another,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  boiler.  Each 
chamber  or  cell  is  also  connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  by  a series  of  vertical  flue 
passages,/,/,  which  admit  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  lower  fire,  and  allow  the 
flue  dust  to  precipitate  into  the  spaces  beneath.  The  pipes  placed  between  the  fire-box 
and  first  cell  are  three  in  number  (represented  by  dotted  circles  in  the  cross  section,  Fig.  2), 
one  of  which  is  placed  over  the  two  others,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  flames  to 
descend  after  passing  over  the  bridge,  and  to  intercept  the  flames  from  the  lower  fire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  cell.  The  flames,  being  thus  united,  rise  to  the  tup  of  the  second 
cell,  as  the  second  series  of  pipes  are  arranged  in  an  inverse  position  to  the  first  (two 
placed  over  one),  pass  through  them,  a;'  ain  receive  additions  from  beneath,  and  undulate 
and  intermix  in  their  passage  from  cell,  through  pipe,  to  cell.  The  united  products  of 
combustion  are  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  water  previous  to  their  combined  return  by 
the  side  of  the  boiler,  and  a considerable  addition  of  heating  surface  is  thus  obtained  under 
the  boiler  The  aafety  valve  »,  is  a ball  valve  resting  upon  the  end  of  a pipe,  weighted  by 
rings  of  cast-iron,  hanging  below  the  seat,  which  give  the  valve  an  easy  property  of  self- 
adjustment, and,  as  the  steam  escapes,  furnish  it  with  an  oscillating  motion  that  preserves 
the  good  fit  of  the  valve.  There  is  another  office  performed  by  a float  within  the  boiler. 
Upon  the  water  getting  too  low  it  opens  a swivel  valve,  which  lets  off  the  steam  through  a 
distinct  passage  through  the  ball  to  the  atmosphere,  thereby  giving  notice  of  the  shortness 
of  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  boiler  by  the  inventors: — “ 1st  The  iron 
composing  the  boiler  being  more  equally  heated  by  the  united  furnaces,  and  the  expansion 
being  also  more  equal,  there  is  less  liability  of  one  rivet-hole  being  ripped  into  another ; fewer 
repairs  will  be  requisite,  and  one  cause  of  explosion  will  be  removed.  2nd.  The  cellular 
construction  of  the  internal  flue,  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
gives  it  little  tendency  to  float  or  vibrate.  3rd.  The  motion  and  commotion  of  the  water 
will  be  much  less  than  in  other  boilers,  Horn  its  being  sub-divided  in  area,  and  from  the 
cells  acting  as  breakwaters ; steam  engines,  also,  will  not  be  so  frequently  broken  by  prim- 
ing or  gorging  water  instead  of  pure  steam,  and  boilers  will  be  less  frequently  strained 
from  the  same  cause.  4lh.  From  the  central  position  of  the  internal  flue,  the  boiler  re- 
quires no  longitudinal  stays,  and  the  flue  being  fifteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  a man  to  pass  through  or  under  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing, cleansing,  or  repairing.  There  is  no  part  of  the  whole  structure  that  cannot  easily  be 
reached,  for  the  vertical  passages  that  unite  the  internal  and  external  flues  are  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a man  ; they  can  be  lessened,  however,  if  required,  by  introducing  bricks. 
5lh.  From  the  immense  heating  surface  obtained  by  this  arrangement  common  fuel  will' be 
lbund  sufficient ; tanners  may  consume  their  spent  bark  in  the  lower  fire,  and  proprietors 
of  saw-mills  may  burn  their  chips  and  saw-dust.  6th.  The  mode  of  supplying  air  and 
fuel,  and  the  frequent  interception  of  the  products  of  combustion,  are  features  in  favour  of 
this  boiler  as  a smoke  consumer.  7th.  As  compared  with  a common  two-flue  boiler  of 
equal  diameter  the  cellular  boiler  will  contain  more  room  within  by  the  contents  of  one 
flue,  or  it  may  be  constructed  t«  that  extent  smaller,  and  therefore  lighter  and  cheaper ; 
and  by  adopting  (in  proportion  to  the  advantage  gained)  a small  diameter  of  boiler  nearly 
the  same  weight  of  iron,  that  in  a larger  diameter  would  only  allow  of  thirty  pounds'  pres- 
sure, will,  by  adopting  the  small  diameter,  safely  carry  sixty  pounds.  There  will  also  be  a 
more  natural  circulation  of  the  water  by  applying  the  principal  heat  under  the  water,  as, 
before  steam  can  be  formed,  the  increments  of  heat  will  have  to  effervesce  through  all  the 
water  before  reaching  the  surface.  The  internal  flue  will  not  be  impaired  by  deposit  of 
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flue  dust,  as  tlie  large  vertical  passages  will  allow  the  dust  and  soot  to  fall  to  the  space 
below  " 

Another  arrangement  of  oscillating  safety-valve  is  shown  in  figs.  4 and  B:  A,  is  the 
boiler;  B B,  are  the  firing-doors;  C C,  the  hinge-pin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  bent,  to 
form  a catch;  D D,  E E,  ball  valves,  the  bottom  parts  of  which  are  of  brass;  F F,  the 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


seating,  also  of  brass,  supported  by  the  pipes  G G;  H II,  pendants  supporting  ring  and 
cake  we'glits,  I I,  against  which  the  catch,  D D,  comes  in  contact  every  time  the  doors 
are  opened  or  closed,  causing  the  valve  to  oscillate  on  its  seating. 

J is  a new  desigu,  consisting  of  cast-iion  tubular  weight,  nr  shell  to  carry  the  ring 
weights;  also  to  convey  the  steam,  after  it  has  issued  by  the  valve,  through  the  funnel,  J, 
to  any  place  that  may  be  desired.  There  is  also  a vacuum  or  inverted  valve  introduced  for 
a new  purpose,  viz.,  by  pulling  at  the  chain,  K,  to  let  off  the  steam  when  required. 

It  should  be  stated  that  many  of  Cbwburn’s  oscillating  safety-valves  have  been  at  work 
upwards  of  twelve  months  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  and  have  given  great  salisfa.'tion. 


FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
(Continued  from  page  391.) 


As  another  instance  of  the  purely  meta- 
physical puzzles  into  which  Faraday  gets 
himself,  we  quote  the  following  from  one  of 
his  most  recent  papers,  “ On  some  Points 
of  Magnetic  Philosophy"  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  Jail.  19,  1835,  pages 
506 — 674  of  the  present  volume). 

“ The  notion  of  the  gravitating  force  is, 
with  those  who  admit  Newton's  law,  but  go 
with  him  no  further,  that  matter  attracts 
matter  with  a strength  which  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  Consider,  then, 
a mass  of  matter  (or  a particle)  lor  which 
present  purpose  the  sun  will  serve,  and 
consider  a globe  like  one  of  the  planets,  as 
our  earth,  either  created  or  taken  from  dis- 


tant space  and  placed  near  the  sun  as  our 
earth  is  ; the  attraction  of  gravity  is  then 
exerted,  and  we  say  that  the  sun  attracts 
the  earth,  and  also  that  the  earth  attracts 
the  sun.  But  if  the  sun  attracts  the  earth, 
that  force  of  attraction  must  either  arise 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  earth  near 
the  sun  ; or  it  must  have  pre-existed  in  the 
sun  when  the  earth  was  not  there.  If  we 
consider  the  first  case,  I think  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
sudden  presence  of  the  earth,  96,000,000  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  and  having  no  previous 
physical  connection  with  it,  nor  any  phy- 
sical connection  caused  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  juxtaposition,  should  be  able 
x 2 
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to  raise  up  in  the  sun  a power  having  no 
previous  existence.  As  respects  gravity, 
the  earth  must  be  considered  as  inert,  pre- 
viously, as  the  sun  ; and  can  have  no  more 
inducing  or  affecting  power  over  the  sun 
than  the  sun  over  it : both  are  assumed  to 
be  without  power  in  the  beginning  of  the 
case  ; how,  then,  can  that  power  arise  by 
their  mere  approximation  or  co-existence  ? 
That  a body  without  force  should  raise  up 
force  in  a body  at  a distance  front  it,  is  too 
hard  to  imagine  ; but  it  is  harder  still,  if 
that  can  be  possible,  to  accept  the  idea 
when  we  consider  that  it  includes  the  crea- 
tion of  force.  Force  may  be  opposed  by 
force,  may  be  diverted,  directed  partially  or 
exclusively,  may  even  be  converted,  as  far 
ns  we  understand  the  matter,  disappearing 
in  one  form  to  reappear  in  another ; but  it 
cannot  be  created  or  annihilated,  or  truly- 
suspended,  that  is,  rendered  existent  with- 
out action  or  without  its  equivalent  action. 
The  conservation  of  power  is  now  a thought 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  philo- 
sophic men  ; and  I think  that,  as  a body, 
they  admit  that  the  creation  or  annihilation 
of  force  is  equally  impossible  with  the  crea- 
tion or  annihilation  of  matter.  But  if  we 
conceive  the  sun  existing  alone  in  space, 
exerting  no  force  of  gravitation  exterior  to 
it ; and  then  conceive  another  sphere  in 
space  having  like  conditions,  and  that  the 
two  are  brought  towards  each  other  ; if  we 
assume  that,  by  their  mutual  presence,  each 
causes  the  other  to  act, — this  is  to  assume 
not  merely  a creation  of  power,  but  a double 
creation,  for  both  are  supposed  to  rise  from 
a previously  inert  to  a powerful  state.  On 
their  dissociation,  they,  by  the  assumption, 
pass  into  the  powerless  state  again,  and  this 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  annihilation  of 
force.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
case  of  the  sun  or  the  earth,  or  of  any  one 
of  two  or  more  acting  bodies  is  reciprocal ; 
and  also  that  the  variation  of  attraction, 
with  any  degree  of  approach  or  separation 
of  the  bodies,  involves  the  same  result  of 
creation  or  annihilation  of  power  as  the 
creation  or  annihilation  (which  latter  is  only 
the  total  removal)  of  either  of  the  acting 
bodies  would  do.” 

We  are  here  plunged  headlong  into  the 
fathomless  abyss  of  metaphysics,  and  in- 
volved in  the  labyrinth  of  discussion  about 
the  relation  between  “cause”  and  “ effect,” 
which  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  birth  of 
philosophy,  aud  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
continue  till  its  death.  Without  presuming 
to  dogmatize  on  a question  which  has  di- 
vided the  most  original  and  profound 
thinkers,  we  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
press our  own  views  on  this  point,  as  co- 
inciding with  those  maintained  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  in  his  “ Inquiry  into  the 


Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect."  When  two 
events,  A and  B,  have  been  uniformly  and 
invariably  observed  to  go  together,  A being 
constantly  followed  by  B,  then  we  call  A 
the  cause  of  B,  and  B the  effect  of  A. 

Further  than  this  we  believe  the  human 
mind  cannot  penetrate.  To  inquire  "why 
A is  invariably  followed  by  B,”  is  either  a 
question  which,  on  reflection,  we  shall  find 
to  be  unanswerable,  or  else  the  answer  will 
be  found  (as  in  all  physical  discoveries 
which  have  ever  been  made)  to  consist  in 
the  simple  fact  that  between  A and  B there 
is  some  third  event,  X.  Still  this  third 
event  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
the  original  mystery,  “ why  A is  always  fol- 
lowed by  X,  and  X by  B l ” The  ultimate 
and  final  explanation  of  all  possible  physical 
phenomena  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
simple  statement  of  some  fact,  of  which 
fact  itself  nothing  can  ever  be  known  beyond 
its  mere  existence.  To  make  this  clear, 
let  us  take  as  an  example  that  fact  to  which 
all  mechanical  philosophy  reduces  itself — 
viz.,  the  fact  that  when  one  particle  of  mat- 
ter is  brought  sufficiently  near  to  another 
particle  of  matter,  this  second  particle  must 
move,  or  else,  if  it  does  not  move,  there  is  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  any  sentient  being 
by  whom  the  first  particle  is  held  and 
brought  near  to  the  second. 

At  first,  it  appears  perfectly  clear  why 
the  secoud  particle  must  move,  viz.,  be- 
cause of  the  contact  of  the  first  particle  with 
it ; but  when  we  learn  (as  we  soon  and 
easily  do  learn)  that  the  particles  of  even 
the  most  dense  and  solid  substances  (such 
as  gold)  are  not  in  contact,  that  even  in 
cases  of  the  most  violent  collision,  the  par- 
ticles are  not  in  contact,  we  find  that  our 
notions  are  not  so  clear  as  we  imagined, 
that  our  “explanation”  explains  nothing. 
The  ultimate  fact  we  find  to  be  simply  this, 
that  when  the  paiticle  A is  brought  within 
a certain  distance  from  B,  then  B moves,  or 
else  there  is  a sensation  of  pressure,  if  it  be 
a sentient  being  by  whom  the  force  is  ap- 
plied. Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  the 
ideas,  that  the  nearest  approach  which  one 
particle  of  matter  can  ever  make  to  another 
particle  of  matter,  is  the  millionth  part  of 
an  inch.  Does  the  reader  find  it  any  easier 
to  see  why  B should  move  when  thus  ap- 
proached by  A,  than  why  the  earth  should 
move  when  the  sun  approaches  it  within 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles?  Does  the 
mere  difference  of  distance  explain  anything  ? 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  say  that  it 
does.  We  find  quite  as  much  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  reason  for  the  motion  of  a 
stone  when  kicked  by  the  foot,  as  in  assign- 
ing the  “ cause  of  gravitation."  The  latter 
fact  is  not  more  “mysterious”  or  in- 
comprehensible to  us  than  the  former.  Fa- 
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raday,  however,  declares  that  to  him  it  is  : 
and  seems  to  think,  that  if  there  were  only 
“juxtaposition”  of  the  sun  and  earth— in- 
stead of  an  interval  of  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles — he  could  understand  it  easily. 
We  confess  that  his  “imaginative"  facul- 
ties must  be  very  different  from  ours,  for 
his  “Lines  of  Force”  are  to  us  as  utterly 
unintelligible  and  mystical  as  they  appear 
to  him  to  be  clear  and  satisfactory.  Were 
the  sun  and  earth  brought  within  the  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  from  each  other,  “ gravi- 
tation ” would  be  just  as  inexplicable  as  at 
present,  in  our  apprehension,  at  least. 

The  time  will  come  when  all  philosophers 
will  be  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  going  beyond  the  simple  statement  of 
facts  in  their  “ theories,”  “explanations,”  or 
whatever  be  the  term  applied  to  their  at- 
tempts at  “explanation.”  Every  such  at- 
tempt must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
end  in  the  bare  statement  of  some  fact  or 
facts.  It  is  true,  that  all  real  discovery  re- 
duces some  hitherto  strange  fact  to  a more 
familiar  fact ; as,  for  example,  when  Newton 
showed  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  (a  strange 
fact  in  his  day),  was  of  the  same  kind  and 
depended  on  the  same  cause  as  the  motion 
of  a falling  body  on  the  earth  (a  more  fami- 
liar fact).  But  beyond  this  familiar  fact 
itself,  the  human  mind  never  can  go.  All 
physical  science  is  made  up  of  this  reduction 
of  facts  which  have  heretofore  been  strange, 
to  others  which  have  been  familiar.  Ulti- 
mately, all  the  facts  of  electricity,  magne- 
tism, heat,  light,  will  be  resolved  (like  astro- 
nomical facts),  into  the  simple  elements  or 
facts  of  matter  and  motion  ; and  beyond  that 
point  the  human  mind  will  never  proceed. 
It  may  succeed  in  calculating  the  motions 
thus  characterising  the  various  branches  of 
physical  phenomena,  as  fully  as  the  motions 
of  the  planets  are  now  calculated : but  when 
it  comes  to  ask  why  one  particle  of  matter 
should  move  on  the  approach  of  another — 
it  will  ask  in  vain.  In  our  present  mental 
organization,  indeed,  the  question  has  lite- 
ally  no  meaning. 

Faraday’ s argument  about  the  “ creation  ’ ’ 
and  “ annihilation”  of  force,  is  a very  strange 
one.  Granting  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment (and  we  shall  see  presently  in  what 
sense  only  it  can  be  granted)  viz.  that  force 
can  neither  be  created  nor  annihilated,  it 
will  still  be  obvious  that  his  argument  is 
good  for  nothing.  “ Conceive,”  says  he, 
“ the  earth  created  or  taken  from  distant 
space  and  placed  near  the  sun,” — this  will 
“create”  a force  which  did  not  hitherto 
exist,  viz.  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  earth  ; Where  is  the  force  that  is  to  bring 
the  earth  “from  distant  space,"  or  to  create  it  T 
What  has  become  <f  it  1 Faraday  “ creates  ” 
his  earth,  or  brings  it  from  “ distant  space  ” 
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with  all  the  ease  imaginable,  but  when  he 
has  got  it  within  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun,  he  wonders  beyond  all 
measure  at  the  ’new  “ creation  of  force  ! " 
His  argument  is  good  for  nothing  even  to 
the  Atheist ,-  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
supreme  “ Creator  ” can  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  “creating”  force  than  in  creating 
the  earth,  or  “bringing  it  from  distant 
space.” 

[We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here, 
wh.it  has  always  appeared  to  us  the  grand 
and  invincible  “proof”  of  the  existence  of 
an  Intelligent  Creator  of  the  Universe:  and 
that  is  the  simple  fact  of  motion  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  or  any  other  inorganic 
matter.  We  constantly  see  such  matter  put 
into  motion  by  human  or  other  intelligent 
beings  on  earth,  and  we  never  see  it  as  the 
independent  source  of  motion.  Hence  it  is 
more  rational  to  conclude  that  the  source  of 
all  motion  was  intelligent  than  non-intelli- 
gent.]  (To  be  continued) 

ON  LARGE  BELLS  AND  BELL 
MACHINERY. 

( Continued  from  page  365.) 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FORMS,  METHODS  OF 

CASTING, AND  RINGING  OF  LARGE  BELLS. 

BY  C.  H.  SMITH,  HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Resumed  Discussion  at  the  Ordinary  General 

Meeting  qf  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects,  Jan.  28/A,  1856. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 

Chantrell,  Fellow : 

The  bells  of  the  Carillon  at  Bruges,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  have  the 
same  form  ;•  they  were  cast  in  1680.  The 
greatest  bell  is  about  10J  tons  in  weight,  in 
G,  and  is  used  to  strike  the  hour;  the  half- 
hour  bell  is  in  C.  There  are  four  octaves, 
and  modern  pieces  of  music  are  played  upon 
them  every  Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day, for  the  space  of  an  hour.  A large  brass 
cylinder,  9 feet  long  and  7J  feet  in  diameter, 
is  placed  in  a room  below  the  bells,  and  four 
ieces  of  music  are  set  by  pegs  (like  the 
arrel  of  an  organ)  upon  it,  which  chime 
every  quarter  of  au  hour.  These  bells  are 
hung  on  wooden  frames  and  struck  by  ham- 
mers outside,  which  are  raised  by  wires  and 
levers,  moved  by  the  brass  barrel : they  may 
be  heardat  some  distance  from  the  town.  The 
tower  is  octagonal,  and  the  eight  large  aper- 
tures or  windows  are  open,  so  that  the  bells 
are  seen  and  heard  very  clearly.  There  is  a 
Carillon  at  the  Church  of  the  Dunes,  at- 
tached to  the  S&minaire;  but  being  in  a 
louvre-boarded  tower,  it  is  only  heard  at  a 
small  distance.  At  Courtrai,  the  Carillon 
is  very  fine,  and  the  tunes  are  very  distinct. 


* That  is  a general  form  resembling  an  equi- 
lateral triangle. 
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Mr. E.  B. Denison, Visitor, Q.C.,  said:  Mr. 
Smith  said  the  other  night  that  his  object 
was  to  open  the  door  to  a discussion  on  this 
subject  of  bells,  rather  than  to  express  any 
particular  views  of  his  own.  I will  show  you 
some  instruments  which  will  give  a grander 
effect  under  certain  circumstances  than  a 
bell  of  the  same  weight  Here  is  the  com- 
mon contrivance  of  a clock  striking  on  a 
long  steel  wire  coiled  up,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tone  deeper  than  the  heaviest  cathedral  bell, 
but  not  too  loud  for  a room.  And  if  you 
want  a loud  noise  without  much  music  in  it, 
you  can  go  and  listen  to  the  riveting  of 
boiler  plates,  or  the  shriek  of  a steam  whis- 
tle. What  a church  bell  or  a public  clock- 
bell  has  to  do,  is  to  make  a loud  and  distinct 
musical  sound.  This  gong  makes  a very 
loud  noise,  and  also  one  of  a musical  cha- 
racter; and  look  how  light  a gong  is  in 
comparison  to  a bell  of  the  same  note.  But 
the  gong,  which  sounds  so  loud  in  this 
room,  besides  not  answering  at  once  to  the 
blow,  as  a clock-bell  must,  is  inaudible  at 
half  the  distance  at  which  a common  dinner- 
bell  of  no  greater  weight  may  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Compared  with  those  deep-sounding 
clock  springs  like  the  one  I struck  just  now, 
the  common  clock  bell  is  a powerful  instru- 
ment, and  gives  a loud  and  pleasing  sound 
at  a distance  where  the  springs  are  almost 
inaudible.  There  is  another  apparatus — 
that  is  a circular  plate,  or  a flat  rod  of  metal 
suspended  on  two  strings  near  its  ends.  The 
sound  is  very  solemn  and  imposing  compared 
with  a bell  of  the  same  weight.  But  if  you 
were  to  move  off  to  the  distance  of  two 
rooms,  you  would  hear  this  fine  sounding 
plate  as  nothing  better  than  an  iron  pot, 
while  the  bell  would  still  sound  clear  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  Taylor  mentioned  some  gigantic 
tuning-forks  which  were  put  up  at  St.  Ni- 
cholas’ Church,  at  Hamburgh,  as  a substi- 
tute for  bells.  I think  they  cannot  be  very 
successful,  because  Mr.  Scott,  who  (as  you 
all  know)  is  building  the  church  there,  is 
ignorant  even  of  their  existence.  If  they 
had  proved  effective  substitutes  for  bells, 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Wheatstone  would  have 
been  pretty  sure  to  hear  of  it.  They  resem- 
ble those  musical  clock  springs  which  you 
heard  just  now,  and  which  produce  such  a 
feeble  sound  at  a distance.  Hemispherical 
bells,  which  are  of  the  some  thickness 
throughout,  bear  something  of  the  same 
relation  to  the  common  church  bell  with  a 
sound-bow  much  thicker  than  its  waist,  that 
the  musical  springs  bear  to  the  spherical 
bell ; that  is  to  say,  they  give  a much  deeper 
note  from  the  same  weight  of  metal,  but  at 
the  same  time  a much  weaker  one. 

It  is  noticed  in  some  books,  that  if  you 
strike  one  of  these  common  clock-bells,  and 


apply  to  it  a tube,  with  its  mouth  directed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  bell,  you  will  rouse 
up  a great  addition  to  the  sound.  Several 
tubes  of  different  sizes  will  do  for  the  same 
bell,  producing  different  qualities  of  tone. 
[Mr.  Denison  showed  the  experiment,  and 
the  effect  was  very  obvious.]  Here  is  a 
means  of  getting  a body  of  sound  out  of  a 
comparatively  light  bell  with  the  addition  of 
nothing  more  than  a tin  tube.  But  though 
the  after  sound  is  thus  increased,  the  noise 
of  the  actual  blow  is  not  materially  increased 
by  the  tube — certainly  not  to  anything  like 
the  loudness  of  this  other  bell  [showing 
one]  of  the  same  weight  and  the  common 
form.  And  here  is  another  curious  fact: 
we  cannot  find  any  tube  which  will  produce 
any  sensible  effect  towards  increasing  the 
sound  of  this  common  bell.  Jf  I ant  to  offer 
aqjuess  at  the  reason  of  this,  it  is  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  common  bell,  which  is 
nearly  a tube  in  shape,  does  really  act  as  the 
sounding  tube  to  the  vibrations  of  the  bell 
when  struck.  My  guess  is  rather  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  applying  a second  tube  to  a 
spherical  bell  after  you  have  got  one  to  suit, 
does  not  do  much  more  than  using  only  the 
single  one,  and  the  shape  of  this  upper  part 
of  a bell  undoubtedly  affects  the  quality  of 
its  sound. 

Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Smith’s  double 
conical  spindles.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  a musical  sound  can  be  got  out  of  such 
unpromising  shapes  of  metal.  But  take 
one  of  these  spindles,  and  feel  the  weight 
of  it  compared  with  this  small  bell,  and  now- 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  two.  (The  sound 
of  the  bell  was  very  much  the  most  power- 
ful 

From  these  and  other  experiments  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  bells  of  the 
common  and  well-known  shape,  with  a thick 
lip  or  sound-bow,  are  the  most  effective 
known  instruments  for  producing  a loud 
musical  sound,  and  I am  equally  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deviat- 
ing materially  from  the  established  propor- 
tions of  the  best  old  bells.  Professor  Wheat- 
stone having  been  commissioned  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  with  Sir  C.  Barry,  to  col- 
lect information  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition 
“ respecting  the  most  esteemed  chimes  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  whether  there  are 
in  those  countries  makers  acquainted  with 
the  traditions  of  the  art,  or  who  have  applied 
the  discoveries  of  science  to  the  improve- 
ment of  bells,  or  to  efficient  substitutes  for 
them,”  has  come  back  with  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  efficient  substitutes  have  been 
discovered,  nor  is  there  any  known  improve- 
ment on  the  established  mode  and  materials 
for  casting  them.  Sir  C.  Barry  and  he  in- 
deed seem  to  have  been  rather  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  the  cast  steel  bells  which 
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you  may  have  seen  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers. But  I hare  heard  such  decided 
condemnation  of  their  harshness  of  sound 
from  persons  of  experience  in  such  matters, 
that  I do  not  the  least  believe  in  their  being 
received  generally  as  an  efficient  (though 
they  may  be  a cheap)  substitute  for  the 
more  expensive  compound  of  copper  and 
tin  ; and  that  seems  to  be  Professor  Wheat- 
stone's opinion  also. 

But  although  satisfied  that  the  common 
form  and  material  of  large  bells,  such  as  we 
want  at  Westminster,  are  substantially  the 
right  ones,  there  still  remains  a great  deal 
to  do  to  ascertain  the  more  precise  details 
of  form  and  composition  which  will  produce 
the  best  sound  out  of  a given  quantity  of 
metal.  That  there  is  something  very  wrong 
in  the  modern  style  of  casting  large  bells,  is 
manifest  from  this-  -that  everybody  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  complains 
of  the  lamentable  inferiority  of  modern  bells 
to  old  ones,  and  even  to  bells  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  I have  heard 
people  describe  bells  as  “ very  fine,"  which 
I would  not  buy  at  a penny  a pound,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  again  at  nine- 
pence.  As  for  the  opinion  of  musicians,  as 
such,  I value  it  rather  less  than  that  of  other 
people,  because  I have  always  found  that 
the  first  and  almost  the  only  thing  they  look 
at,  is  whether  a peal  of  bells  are  in  tune  with 
each  other,  the  least  important  part  of  the 
business  for  two  reasons ; first,  because  if 
they  are  out  of  tune  (unless  very  atrociously), 
they  can  be  cut  into  tune ; and  secondly, 
because  a set  of  iron  saucepans  could  be 
made  as  perfectly  in  tune  as  the  finest  peal 
of  bells.  And  with  regard  to  single  bells, 
where  the  question  of  tune  does  not  arise, 
still,  unless  a man  knows  by  experience 
what  kind  of  sound  a certain  weight  of  bell 
metal  ought  to  produce,  it  is  impossible 
that  his  judgment  can  be  worth  anything  on 
the  merits  of  any  particular  bell.  Most 
Oxford  men  believe  their  Great  Tom  is  a 
very  fine  bell,  just  because  it  makes  a loudish 
noise,  and  they  have  no  idea,  and  cannot 
have  any,  whether  it  is  either  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  noise  which  ought  to  coine  out 
of  a bell  of  7§  tons.  Whereas,  I know  that 
a good  bell  of  half  that  weight  would  give  a 
much  louder  and  a much  pleasanter  sound, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  bell  is  about  as  bad  as 
possible.  I mention  that  because  it  is  not 
a modern  one,  having  been  cast  in  1680; 
and  because  the  occasional  occurrence  of  bad 
old  bells,  and  also  of  good  modern  ones, 
proves  that  the  general  badness  of  the  mo- 
dern ones,  compared  with  the  general  good- 
ness of  the  old  ones,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  improve  by 
age ; though  it  is  true,  that  they  generally 
do  improve  a little  for  a few  years.  Without 


saying  that  any  of  the  modern  large  bells, 
such  as  those  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Mon- 
treal, are  quite  as  bad  as  the  Oxford  bell, 
they  are  all  very  far  short  of  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  very  inferior  to  the  old  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  which  was  cast  in  1610,  and  was 
considered  the  finest  large  bell  in  England, 
as  I can  easily  believe  from  the  density  of 
the  metal. 

We  have  a ready  means  of  discovering 
whether  a bell  is  both  soundly  cast  and  of 
good  metal,  by  simply  taking  its  specific 
gravity  for  the  soundness,  and  analyzing  a 
piece  of  it  for  the  purity.  You  may  file  off 
enough  from  any  bell  to  enable  a chemist  to 
analyze  it,  and  see  whether  it  contains  any 
baser  (that  is,  cheaper)  metals  than  copper 
and  tin.  And  we  know  what  the  specific 
gravity  ought  to  be:  the  old  Lincoln  bell 
was  8'78,  and  the  old  Doncaster  bells  of 
1722  were  8-76.  The  French  authorities 
on  the  subject,  I find,  put  it  as  high  as  8'82, 
and  from  actual  experiment.  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  is  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy, 
whether  it  contains  the  largest  or  smallest 
proportions  of  tin  to  copper  that  are  ever 
used ; because,  though  the  tin  is  much 
lighter,  it  makes  a denser  compound  with 
the  copper  until  it  reaches  the  proportion  of 
Bpeculum  metal,  about  1 to  2 ; whereas,  bell 
metal  never  has  more  tin  than  1 to  3,  and 
the  modern  bell  metal  not  so  much  as  1 to 
4,  because  it  is  put  in  the  proportion  of 
1 to  3,  and  the  tin  wastes  in  melting.  The 
specific  gravity  ought  to  be  8 75  at  least. 
The  old  Lincoln  bell  contained  rather  less 
than  ’75  of  copper,  and  the  rest  was  tin  ’20, 
and  antimony,  and  a very  small  quantity 
(no  doubt  accidental)  of  nickel,  with  what 
the  chemists  call  mere  traces  of  some 
other  metals.  No  antimony  is  found  in  the 
old  Doncaster  bell  metal,  nor,  I understand, 
in  that  of  the  old  York  bells,  in  which  the 
proportion  is  1 of  tin  to  3 of  copper,  as  in 
the  Lincoln  bell  it  is  about  1 of  tin  and  an- 
timony together  to  3 of  copper.  The  bell- 
founders  do  not  like  this  high  metal,  as  it  is 
called,  because  it  is  harder  to  cut  if  the  bells 
require  tuning;  but  they  have  no  business 
to  want  tuning,  and  never  do  when  they  are 
cast  of  the  proper  thickness  for  their  size. 
But  the  more  the  tin  is  reduced  below  the 
point  where  it  would  make  the  metal  too 
brittle,  the  less  time  the  bell  appears  to 
hold  the  sound  when  it  is  struck.  You  will 
find  that  4 of  tin  to  13  of  copper  produces  a 
very  hard,  elastic,  and  strong  bell  metal, 
very  like  the  Lincoln  bell  in  appearance. 

Lord  Rosse's  method  of  getting  a sound 
speculum,  by  casting  it  on  a cold  bottom, 
would  not  do  for  bell-founding;  for  you  will 
see  at  once,  that  a thing  of  the  shape  of  a 
bell  cannot  cool  in  layers,  like  a fiat  specu- 
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lum  of  uniform  thickness.  What  we  want 
is,  a method  of  keeping  the  metal  in  the 
upper  part  or  waist  of  the  bell  hot  and  fluid 
as  long  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  keep  fall- 
ing down  into  the  sound-bow  or  thick  part 
as  the  metal  cools  there.  Moreover,  copper 
and  its  alloys  of  tin  have  this  remarkable 
property,  that  the  slower  they  are  cooled, 
the  harder  and  denser  they  are.  A bell- 
metal  bullet  cast  in  a cold  mould,  and 
thrown  into  water  as  soon  as  it  is  solid,  is 
quite  soft  and  stringy  inside,  though  very 
smooth  outside,  compared  with  one  east  in 
a hot  mould,  and  cooled  as  slowly  as  possi- 
ble : indeed  they  are  so  different,  that  you 
would  suppose  the  latter  had  twice  as  much 
tin  in  it  as  the  former  if  you  did  not  know 
their  history.  Mr.  Varley  tells  me,  that 
some  copper  cylinders  for  printing  were  cast 
of  even  greater  density  than  hammered  cop- 
per, by  forcing  the  metal  down  into  the 
runner  or  “git”  with  a piston  ^heavily 
weighted. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  the  infe- 
riority of  modem  peals  of  bells,  which  is, 
that  less  metal  is  now  used  to  produce  a 
given  note  than  in  the  old  bells.  Between 
certain  limits  necessarily  lies  the  thickness 
and  shape  of  a bell  which  will  give  the  best 
sound  for  its  weight ; if  you  make  the  bell 
larger  and  thinner  than  that  best  form 
(whatever  it  is),  you  lose  in  power  and 
quality  of  tone,  though  you  increase  the 
depth  of  note  ; and  if  you  make  it  smaller 
and  thicker  you  raise  the  note,  and  when 
you  get  beyond  a narrow  limit  you  lose  in 
power  too,  because  the  bell  becomes  too 
thick  to  be  made  to  vibrate  throughout. 
The  most  effective  proportions  for  a bell  are 

■ The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  broken  in  1737 
Bell  at  the  Kremlin,  fell  in  1855  . 

Pekin 

Novogorod  ...... 

Vienna,  1711  ..... 

Sens 

Westminster,  1856  .... 

' Erfurt,  1497  “ Maria  Gloriosa  ” . 

Notre  Dame,  Paris,  Louis  XIV.  . 

Montreal,  1847 

Cologne 

York,  1845 

Bruges  . . . . . . 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome  .... 

Oxford,  1680  

Antwerp 

Exeter,  1675,  very  thick  in  the  waist  . 
Lincoln,  1834  ..... 

St.  Paul's,  1709  

Ghent 

Boulogne,  modern  .... 
Old  Lincoln,  1610  ” . . . . 

Fourth  quarter  bell  Westminster,  1856 


where  the  thickness  of  the  waist  is  about^th 
and  that  of  the  sound  bow  about  -jijth  of  the 
diameter.  Eight  bells  of  any  metal  and 
any  shape,  provided  only  they  are  all  of 
the  same  metal  and  proportions,  and  of 
diameters  in  this  ratio; — 30,  32,  86,  40,  45, 
48,  60,  will  give  the  .notes  of  the  common 
diatonic  scale,  and  in  fact,  be  a peal  of 
bells  in  perfect  tune  with  each  other.  More- 
over, their  weights  will  vary  as  the  cubes  of 
the  diameters,  or  the  tenor  be  eight  times 
as  heavy  as  the  treble.  But  in  practice  it 
is  found  expedient  to  make  the  two  or  three 
smallest  bells,  especially  the  treble,  rather 
thicker  and  heavier  in  proportion,  and 
within  moderate  limits  there  is  no  objection 
to  it.  For  instance,  in  the  grand  old  peal 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  the  tenor  is  67  cwt., 
and  the  third  of  the  ten  is  rather  more  than 
one-seventh  instead  of  one  eighth  of  that 
weight.  But  in  modern  peals,  you  will  be 
lucky  if  you  get  a tenor  of  eight  bells  more 
than  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  treble,  or 
the  tenor  of  six  more  than  double  of  the 
treble,  though  it  ought  to  be  nearly  four 
times  as  much,  even  allowing  for  a little 
increase  of  thickness  of  the  treble.  Now, 
when  you  have  not  only  inferior  casting, 
but  this  system  of  spoiling  all  the  large 
bells  of  a peal  by  thinning  them  besides, 
you  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  badness  of 
modern  bells.  The  remedy  for  this  is  sim- 
ple enough ; stipulate  that  no  bell  in  the  peal 
is  to  be  thinner  in  the  sound-Low  than  -j^th 
of  the  diameter,  and  this  defect  will  dis- 
appear at  once. 

This  is  a list  of  the  largest  bells  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  best  information  I 
can  get  from  various  sources : 

Weight.  Diameter.  Thickness.  Note. 
Tons.  Cwt.  Feet.  Inches.  Inches. 
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The  Erfurt  bell  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  Sir  C.  Barry  has 
now  arranged  a perfectly  open  place,  which 
you  may  see  half  way  up  the  spire  or  roof, 
for  the  great  Westminster  clock  bell  to 
stand  in,  instead  of  being  within  the  roof  as 
originally  contemplated. 

If  persons  who  hare  only  raised  2501.  or 
3001.  for  bells,  would  spend  it  on  a couple  of 
large  ones'instead  of  five  or  six  small  ones 
it  would  be  a great  deal  better.  The  ringing 
of  two  large  bells  together  has  a fine  effect ; 
and  some  day  or  other  they  might  become 
the  tenor  and  7th  of  a good  peal  of  six  or 
eight. 

The  fallacy  of  hanging  large  bells  high 
in  the  stock  has  been  sufficiently  exposed 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
ignorant  and  absurd  idea  that  a bell  is  lifted 
up,  like  a stone  by  a lever,  instead  of  being 
tuning  up  by  centrifugal  force,  like  a stone 
in  a sling. 

I must  not  overlook  the  disease  of  which 
bells  generally  die,  that  is,  cracking  after 
the  clapper  has  worn  them  thin  in  one  place. 
I see  Mr.  Baker's  model  of  his  patent  plan 
for  turning  a bell  in  the  stock  again  upon 
the  table.  You  may  remember  I suggested 
a plan  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  room 
when  I first  saw  the  other,  which  you  will 
understand  from  the  annexed  drawing. 

It  is  nothing  but  a thick  round  neck  to 
the  bell  instead  of  canons,  with  a flanch 
round  the  top,  which  is  embraced  by  six 
bolts  coming  through  the  stock.  The 
clapper-bolt  runs  square  through  the  stock, 
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and  round  through  the  top  of  the  bell' 
When  the  bell  is  worn  in  one  place,  you 


have  only'to  loosen  the  bolts  a little,  and 
then  a few  of  the  ringers  standing  round  the 
bill  will  easily  twist  it  round  a little  way  for 
the  clapper  to  act  in  a fresh  place.  If  this 
is  done  once  in  10  or  20  years,  according  to 
the  work  of  the  bell,  it  may  just  as  well  last 
1000  years  as  100. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Penrose,  V.P.,  ob- 
served that  there  would  not  be  time  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Denison  was 
passed,  and  the  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion was  agreed  to. 

( To  be  continued.) 


TONNAGE  ADMEASUREMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 


Sir, — Referring  to  the  “ Note  on  Ton- 
nage Registration,"  in  No.  1708  of  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine,  page  420,  correcting 
the  typographical  errors  that  unfortunately 
pervaded  the  exposition  given  in  No.  1707 
of  Sterling’s  formula  for  calculating  the 
cubical  contents  of  an  irregular  solid  or 
space,  by  means  of  rectangular  coordinates 
referred  to  the  circumscribing  parallelopi- 
pedon,  being  an  exposition  of  the  rationale 
of  the  rule  for  tonnage  admeasurement  un- 
der the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854, 
your  correspondent,  on  looking  further  into 
this  matter,  will,  doubtless,  observe  that 
the  list  of  corrections  as  given  in  No.  1708, 
page  420,  are  still  far  from  completely  cor- 
recting the  typographical  errors  of  the 
formula  referred  to  as  enunciated  in  No. 
1707,  page  392  ; and  as  a second  edition 
of  such  typographical  correction  is  incon- 


venient, your  readers  who  may  be  giving 
attention  to  this  subject  would,  probably, 
be  obliged  by  your  reprinting  the  whole 
formula,  duly  revised  and  corrected  to 
facilitate  their  perusal  thereof.  I may  fur- 
ther submit  for  your  consideration,  that  by 
your  introducing  textually  the  rule  for 
calculating  tonnage  as  deduced  from  the 
formula  referred  to,  and  prescribed  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  you 
would  still  more  satisfactorily  elucidate 
this  matter.  Permit  me  further  to  suggest 
for  your  correspondent’s  consideration, 
whether,  in  the  text  explanatory  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  curve  of  sections,  there  are  not 
some  further  errors,  either  typographical 
or  textual,  not  clearly  expressing  the  in- 
tended sense  of  the  text.  I also  beg  to 
intimate  that  whan  your  article  on  the 
Merchant  6bipping  Registration  Act  in 
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exposition  of  my  paper  thereon,  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  16th  January, 
1856,  shall  be  completed,  as  I presume  it 
will  be  on  the  correction  of  the  errors,  I 
may  probably  request  the  favour  of  your 
inserting  a few  remarks  from  myself  refer- 
ring to  various  points  of  your  criticism  on 
my  paper,  on  which  my  acknowledgments 
are  due  to-your  anonymous  correspondent 
or  perhaps  to  yourself,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine  and  author  of  the 
article  referred  to, 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Ciias.  Atherton. 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  May  6,  1858. 

The  typographical  errors  in  our  note  on 
tonnage  admeasurement,  in  No.  1707, 
which  were  inserted  in  No.  1708,  are  not, 
after  all,  of  much  importance,  and  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  further  error  in  the 
enunciation  of  Sterling’s  rule,  except  that 
inthellth  line  on  page  393,  which  runs 
across  the  page,  instead  of  «„+i,  should  be 
read  <j2„+  i — an  error  which  we  are  con- 
vinced would  not  cause  much,  if  any,  in- 
convenience to  the  intelligent  reader.  We 
have,  in  our  anxiety  to  keep  this  note 
within  moderate  bounds,  (space  in  our 
columns  being  at  present  in  great  demand) 
so  far  erred  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  that  we 
have  called  that  the  “ curve  of  sections  ” 
which  ought  to  be  called  the  scale  of  dis- 
placement" The  former  of  the  two  curves 
there  represented  is  the  curve  of  sections, 
and  the  latter  the  scale  of  displacement. 
However,  these  two  curves  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  object  of  the 
note.  We  do  not  think  these  errors  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  our  reprint- 
ing the  whole  note,  with  its  several  for- 
mulae, as  Mr.  Atherton  suggests.  ‘ 

The  request  that  we  should  introduce 
textually  the  rule  for  calculating  tonnage, 
as  deduced  from  this  formula,  and  legalized 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  is 
in  our  opinion,  unreasonable.  Mr.  Ather- 
ton,  in  an  elaborate  attack  upon  this  rule 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Act  in  question, 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  16th  of 
January,  contented  himself  with  a mere  re- 
ference to  the  objects  of  his  attack,  in 
which  course  he  was  doubtless  justified,  as 
the  persons  interested  in  these  matters  are 
of  course  acquainted  with  .their  leading 
features. 

Justice  and  good  faith  rather  point  out 
the  assailant,  as  the  person  on  whom  the 
onus  of  placing  fairly  before  the  public 
the  objects  of  his  attack  should  fall,  than 
those  who  merely  concern  themselves  in 
their  defence.  We  will,  however,  give  a 
very  brief  outline  of  the  rule  for  measuring 
sailing  ships,  so  far  as  the  main  features  j 


of  the  application  of  Sterling’s  rule  are 
concerned. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  phraseology  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  rule  in  the  Act  is  rendered 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  legally  defining 
the  points  from  which  the  various  mea- 
surements are  to  be  taken,  and  would  be 
required  in  the  description  of  any  rule. 
To  introduce  this  legal  phraseology  would 
be  unnecessary,  as  it  possesses  but  little 
interest,  except  for  those  on  whom  the  duty 
of  taking  the  measurement  falls. 

There  are  five  classes  of  ships  created 
by  this  Act,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
tonnage  deck  measured  as  provided  in  the 
Act;  and  the  tonnage  deck  is  divided  into  a 
different  number  of  equal  portions  for  each. 

The  tonnage  decks  of  these  several  ships 
are,  (1)  not  exceeding  SO  feet,  (2)  above  50 
feet  and  not  exceeding  120  feet,  (3)  above 
120  feet  and  not  exceeding  180  feet,  (♦) 
above  180  feet  and  not  exceeding  225  feet, 
and,  (5)  above  225  feet : and  they  are  di-  • 
vided  (I)  into  4,  (2)  into  6,  (3)  into  8,  (4) 
into  10,  and  (5)  into  12  equal  parts.  At 
each  of  these  points  (including  the  extre- 
mities) the  depth  is  measured  from  one 
point  to  another,  duly  defined,  and  if  the 
depth  at  the  midship  division  of  the  length 
do  not  exceed  16  feet  it  is  divided  into 
4 equal  parts ; if  it  exceed  16  feet,  then  it  is 
divided  into  6.  The  breadths  are  measured 
at  each  point  of  division,  and  also  at  the 
upper  and  lower  points  of  the  depth,  and 
will  hence  be  either  5 or  7 in  number.  In 
either  case,  the  sums  of  the  upper  and 
lower  breadths,  of  4 times  the  breadths  at 
the  even  points  (calling  the  1st  point  of 
division  below  the  upper  point  the  second) 
and  of  twice  those  at  the  odd  places  are  added 
together  and  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the 
common  interval  between  the  points  of 
division  appropriate  to  the  section,  and  the 
product  gives  the  area  of  the  transverse 
section.  In  this  manner  the  areas  of  all 
the  transverse  sections  are  found.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  areas  at  the  extremities 
of  the  tonnage  deck  are  measured  ; and  we 
have  thus  the  areas  of  5,  7,  9,  11,  or  13 
sections,  according  to  the  class  of  the  ship 
calculated.  The  sums  of  the  first  and  last 
of  these  areas,  four  times  the  even  areas, 
and  twice  the  odd  areas,  (exclusive  of  the 
first  and  last)  are  added  together ; and  their 
sums  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  com- 
mon interval  between  the  areas,  gives  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  space  under  the 
tonnage  deck ; and  this  divided  by  100 
gives  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

Poops  and  other  closed-in  spaces  are 
measured  on  a similar  principle,  and  ap- 
plied to  increase  the  tonnage,  subject  to 
certain  well-defined  and  just  provisions. 
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The  only  difference  between  the  case  of 
steamers  and  sailing  ships  is,  that  allowance 
according  to  fixed  conditions  is  made  for 
the  space  occupied  by  the  engine  and 
boilers.  Whether  that  allowance  should  be 
made  by  a per  centage  as  laid  down  by  law, 
or  by  actual  measurement,  is  a question 
with  which  we  have  no  present  concern. 
We  are  concerned  in  showing  how  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  clauses  for  tonnage 
measurement  are  connected  with  Sterling’s 
rule:  and  on  that  point  we  think  we  have 
said  as  much  as  the  occasion  demands.  Into 
the  measurement  of  loaded  ships  by  girting, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire.  In  con- 
clusion, we  must  remind  Mr.  Atherton  that 
our  criticism  on  his  paper  on  tonnage  ap. 
pears  in  a review,  and  not  in  the  communi- 
cation of  a correspondent,  as  he,  altogether 
without  reason,  intimates ; and  we  are,  of 
course,  responsible  for  that  review. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  AND  GUMS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspec- 
tion of  some  artificial  teeth  and  gums  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Truman,  of  Old  Burlington- 
street,  who  has  continued  his  experiments 
since  1848,  in  order  to  perfect  the  invention 
he  then  patented  for  the  employment  of 
gutta  percha  as  a medium  for  holding  and 
fixing  artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  render  the  struc- 
tures light,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  great  pressure  which  the 
gutta  percha  enables  the  wearer  to  exert 
during  mastication, without  hurting  thegum. 
To  obtain  the  strength  required,  recourse 
has  been  hitherto  had  to  the  use  of  heavy 
gold  plates  and  strengthened,  to  prevent  the 
teeth  being  bitten  off.  Mr.  Truman  has  now 
succeeded  in  combining  both  lightness  and 
strength,  by  using  aluminium  to  retain  the 
teeth  in  their  position,  this  metal  being  not 
more  than  one-tenth  the  weight  ofgold.  The 
teeth — which  we  may  here  observe  are  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Truman  accordingtoa  process 
peculiar  to  him-elf — are  a perfect  imitation 
of  natural  teeth,  and  are  strung  on  to  the 
aluminium  rod  by  peculiarly  fitted  loops, 
and  thdn  imbedded  in  gutta  percha,  which 
is  fashioned  to  a cast  of  the  gums.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  from  the  specification  of 
Mr.  Truman’s  patent,  filed  on  the  1st  in- 
stant : — 

“ I take  a stout  wire,  or  a rod,  or  a bar  of 
aluminium, and  bend  it  to  the  shape  required, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  teeth  when  placed 
upon  the  bar,  and  embedded  in  the  gutta 
percha,  shall  occupy  those  places  in  the  jaw 
intended  to  be  filled  by  artificial  teeth. 

“ I prepare  artificial  teeth  for  securing  to 
the  aluminium  holder  by  fixing  in  the  back 
of  each  artificial  tooth  a loop  or  eye  in  such 
mannerthat  the  loop  shall  be  in  the  same 


parallel  line  with  the  length  of  the  tooth. 
Or  I fix  the  loop  or  eye  at  the  base  of  the 
tooth,  a method  I follow  particularly  for 
back  teeth.  I form  the  loop  of  platinum 
wire,  and  cause  it  to  adhere  by  inserting  the 
ends  thereof,  in  the  case  of  mineral  teeth, 
into  the  mineral  while  in  a soft  state,  and 
then  bake  them  in  a furnace.  Or  any  other 
suitable  metal  may  be  used  for  the  loop,  and 
may  be  connected  to  the  tooth  by  other 
means.  The  loop  is  found  to  correspond 
to  the  shape  of  the  aluminium  holder. 

“ Now,  in  order  to  finish  the  palates  or 
holders,  ami  fix  the  teeth  thereon,  I thread 
ou  to  the  aluminium  holder  as  many  artifi- 
cial teeth  (prepared  with  loops  as  aforesaid) 
as  are  necessary  to  cover  the  bases  of  the 
teeth,  and  surround  the  holder  with  suitably 
prepared  gutta  percha,  applied  in  a heated, 
soft,  and  plastic  state,  in  order  to  cause  it  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  and  assume  the  form  de- 
sired. I finish  the  whole  by  shaping  the 
gutta  percha  over  a cast  of  the  gums  for 
which  the  artificial  teeth  are  required,  and 
allow  the  gutta  percha  to  cool,  when  the 
holder  and  teeth  are  ready  to  be  fitted  in  the 
mouth.” 


A NOVEL  NAUTICAL  INSTRU- 
MENT. 

gray’s  apparatus  for  indicating  the 

COURSE  AND  DISTANCE  RUN  BY  A SHIP.* 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gray,  master  mariner,  of 
London,  has  recently  introduced  a curious 
apparatus  for  indicating  the  course  or  di- 
rection and  distance  run  by  a ship.  He 
employs  outside  the  hull  of  the  ship  a fan  or 
screw,  placed  below  the  keel,  which  fan  or 
screw  revolves  with  the  action  of  the  water 
as  the  ship  moves  through  it.  By  means  of 
an  axle,  cog-wheels,  &c.,  it  communicates 
a rotatory  motion  to  a rod,  which  in  its 
turn  gives  rotatory  motion  to  a cylinder  by 
another  set  of  cog-wheels,  and  this  cylinder 
is  in  contact  with  one  end  of  a feeding  tube, 
and  has  small  cavities  indented  on  its  cir- 
cumference. The  apparatus  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a magazine  for  holding  small 
shot,  communicating  with  the  other  end  of 
the  feeder.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  is 
such  that  the  shot  are  conveyed  by  a num- 
ber of  flexible  tubes  to  a like  number  of 
bags  suspended  around  the  circumference 
of  a disc,  which  disc  is  poised  at  its  centre 
on  a pivot,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  so  that 
it  can  incline  or  dip  in  any  direction  when- 
ever a preponderance  of  shot  in  the  bags 
may  cause  it  to  do  so.  On  one  surface  is 
printed  the  points  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
and  on  it  is  also  placed  a small  ball,  which 
acts  as  an  indicator  to  show  the  point  of 
greatest  inclination,  which  it  does  by  its 
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gravity,  the  disc  having  a railed  edge  to  pre- 
vent the  ball  from  rolling  off.  The  point 
thus  indicated  is  the  course  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  distance  is  obtained  by  ascertaining 
the  force  with  which  the  said  disc  inclines, 
which  is  done  by  placing  at  the  point  exactly 
opposite  the  point  of  inclination  a weight 
sufficient  to  balance  the  disc.  A steel-yard 
is  used  to  facilitate  this  operation. 


NOVEL  METALLIC  BOATS  AND 

MILITARY  FLOATING  WAG- 
GONS. 

A very  interesting  lecture  was  delivered 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  'White- 
hall-yard,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  Major 
Vincent  Eyre,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  on  Metallic  Boats  and  Military 
Floating  Waggons,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Francis,  of  the  United  States.  Experi- 
ments have  been  tried  at  various  places, 
with  a view  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
boats  and  waggons  ; and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, beyond  doubt,  that  they  are  capable 
of  standing  the  roughest  service.  One  very 
remarkable  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  such 
boats  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when 
the  material  is  penetrated  by  a gun  shot, 
the  damage  can  be  repaired  in  a moment  or 
two  by  means  of  a common  hammer. 

The  structure  of  the  boats  may  be  briefly 
described.  A sheet  of  copper  or  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  not  thicker  than  a sixpence, 
is  placed  between  two  dies  of  the  requisite 
form,  which,  by  the  aid  of  immense  hy- 
draulic pressure,  at  once  compresses  the 
sheet  of  metal  into  a boat,  of  the  form, 
shape,  and  lines  required,  and  at  the  same 
time  impressed  with  certain  longitudinal  or 
fore  and  aft  corrugations  of  a peculiar  form, 
to  which  the  boat  is  indebted  for  her  enor- 
mous and  astonishing  strength.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  dies  requires  great  care, 
labour,  and  expense  ; but  once  prepared, 
they  will  strike  oil’  boats  without  number, 
so  that  when  once  a factory  is  established, 
the  boats  are  prepared  at  a very  moderate 
cost  Dies  are  required  for  each  boat,  and 
different  dies  for  each  form  and  shape  and 
size  of  boat,  from  the  gig  to  the  largest 
launch  or  cutter.  Waggons  for  military 
purposes  are  constructed  in  a similar 
man  ner. 

The  qualities  of  boats  and  waggons  may 
be  thus  enumerated  : — “They  are  fireproof, 
waterproof,  rotproof,  and  wormproof ; they 
are  also  concussion  proof ; the  boats  may  be 
left  hanging  at  the  davits  during  the  hea- 
viest firing.” 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  hearing  of  some 
very  successful  trials  made  with  them,  sent 
at  once  for  Mr.  Francis;  and,  after  due  in- 
vestigation, approved  the  system,  and  or- 
dered the  establishment^of  a factory  both 


for  boats  and  waggons.  He  also  presented 
Mr.  Francis  with  an  elegant  gold  suuff-box, 
which  was  handed  round  at  the  meeting. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  UNDER  WATER. 

In  last  week’s  number  of  the  Journal  oj 
the  Society  qf  Arts,  Mr.  W\  Thompson,  of 
Weymouth,  gives  an  account  of  the  means 
he  adopted  for  taking  a photograph  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  Weymouth  Bay,  at 
a depth  of  three  fathoms.  The  camera  was 
placed  in  a box  with  a plate-glass  front,  and 
a moveable  shutter  to  be  drawn  up  when 
the  camera  was  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The 
camera  being  focussed  in  this  box  on  land 
for  objects  in  the  foreground,  at  about  ten 
yards,  or  other  suitable  distance,  was  let 
down  from  a boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
carrying  with  it  the  collodion  plate,  pre- 
ared  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  at  the 
ottom  the  shutter  of  the  box  was  raised, 
and  the  plate  was  thus  exposed  for  about 
ten  minutes.  The  box  was  then  drawn  into 
the  boat,  and  the  image  developed  in  the 
usual  manner,  A view  was  thus  taken  of 
the  rocks  and  weeds  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  Mr.  Thompson  anticipates  that 
it  will  be  a ready  and  inexpensive  means  of 
arriving  at  a knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
piers,  of  bridges,  piles,  stmetures,  and 
locks  under  water. 


SAFETY-APPARATUS  FOR 
BOILERS.* 

An  American  invention  for  indicating 
and  regulating  the  height  of  water  in  steam 
boilers  has  recently  been  patented  in  this 
country.  It  consists  in  adapting  inside  a 
boiler,  or  in  suitable  connection  therewith, 
a hollow  vessel  in  communication  at  the 
bottom  with  the  water,  and  at  top  with  the 
steam  in  the  boiler.  The  vessel  is  also 
placed  in  communication  with  external 
signals,  or  with  signals  and  apparatus 
whereby  pumps  may  be  set  going  and 
stopped.  The  vessel  must  be  fixed  in  such 
manner  that  the  level  of  the  water  therein 
when  full  shall  be  on  a line  with  or  below 
that  in  the  boiler,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  no  action  takes  place  ; but,  as  soon  as 
the  water  in  the  boiler  sinks  below  the  level 
of  that  in  the  vessel,  Bteam  is  generated  or 
flows  therein,  and  affords  a power  for  work- 
ing any  suitable  external  signals,  and,  if 
desired,  for  putting  pumps  in  gear  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  boiler,  and  for  stopping 
them  on  the  proper  level  being  attained.  It 
is  important  that  the  supplementary  vessel 
or  apparatus  be  so  placed,  with  respect  to 
the  boiler,  that  steam  may  be  generated  or 
admitted,  and  condensed  therein  or  expelled 
therefrom,  by  the  action  of  the  steam  and 
water  in  the  boiler. 


Patent  dated  October  3,  1835. 
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DICKENSON’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PAPER.* 

Mr.  Dickenson,  the  inventor  of  the 
cylinder  printing-machine,  has  recently  in- 
troduced a method  of  manufacturing  a paper 
which,  by  possessing  on  its  opposite  sides 
varying  characters  of  surface,  will  permit  of 
its  being  used  indifferently  for  copper- plate 
or  lithographic  printing.  For  this  purpose 
are  brought  together  in  a very  wet  state 
(that  is  to  say,  in  an  unfinished  stage  of 
manufacture)  two  webs  of  paper,  as  they  are 
delivered  from  their  respective  machines, 
and  these  webs  are  combined  into  one  by 
pressure,  and  are  then  dried  and  consoli- 
dated, so  that  they  shall  form  one  homoge- 
neous web  of  paper.  One  of  these  webs  is 
formed  on  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
“ Fonrdrinier  ” or  “ Shaker  ” machine,  and 
the  other  is  formed  on  the  cylinder  machine. 
The  arrangement  of  machinery  which  is  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  this  new  manufacture 
consists  of  a shaker  machine,  and  a cylinder 
machine,  combined  with  a suitable  arrange- 
ment of  felts  and  guide  rollers,  fortraversing 
the  two  webs,  and  also  of  pressing  rollers 
for  expressing  the  moisture  from  the  paper, 
and  effecting  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
webs  into  one. 


GYMNASTICS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Saxe  Weimar  Government  intends 
to  lay  a moderate  estimate  before  the  Cham- 
bers in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  gym- 
nastics into  the  superior  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  State.  As  most  other 
German  governments  have  taken  the  same 
course,  it  is  not  doubted  that  it  will  be 
also  adopted  in  this  instance.  J.  L. 


A NOVEL  BRANCH  OF  GEOLOGY. 

The  Vienna  Mineralogical  Museum  has 
received  lately  from  Athens  eighty-seven 
specimens  of  sub-fossil  remains  of  marine 
animals,  collected  between  Kalamaki  and 
Lukatri,  SO  to  36  feet  above  the  highest 
present  niveau  of  the  adjacent  sea.  All  the 
species  still  live  in  the  sea  at  present  J.  L. 


An  Introduction  to  Entomology  ; or,  Element t 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects:  Com- 
prising an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stra- 
tagems, Habitations,  Societies,  Motions, 
Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct,  Sfc.,  tfc.  By 
William  Kirby,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
Rector  of  Barham,  and  William  Spence, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  an  Appendix  relative  to  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Work.  London: 
Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  1856. 

This  is  a new,  enlarged,  ar.d  cheap  edition 
of  the  first  portion  of  a work  which  has  been 
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growing  in  public  favour  for  many  years. 
It  constitutes  the  best  treatise  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  manners  and  economy 
of  insects — a subject  which  has  by  no  means 
received,  among  mechanical  persons  espe- 
cially, the  attention  which  it  merits.  We 
know  of  no  branch  of  Natural  History  so 
pregnant  with  interest  for  men  whose  busi. 
ness  it  is  to  deal  with  mechanical  contriv- 
ances as  Entomology.  The  common  notion 
that  insects  are  guided  in  their  numerous 
and  varied  operations  by  a blind  and  limited 
instinct  alone,  is  utterly  false  On  the  con- 
trary, no  other  living  creature,  save  man 
himself,  displays  so  great  a fertility  of  skill 
and  resource  as  that  which  the  unnoticed 
insect  frequently  exhibits.  If  any  of  our 
readers  doubt  this,  we  refer  them  confidently 
to  the  volume  before  us.  We  have  only 
space  to  add  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
popular  edition  is  prepared  is  such  that,  at 
the  published  price,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
scientific  books  in  existence. 


Practical  Perspective.  The  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Linear  Perspective,  delivered  at,  and 
forming  a part  of,  the  Instruction  in  the 
Training  School,  Marlborough  House,  and 
in  the  Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  By 
R.  Burchett,  Head  Master  of  the  Train- 
ing and  Normal  School.  London:  Chap 
man  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.  1856. 
Without  losing  sight  of  either  of  the 
tieatises  on  perspective  previously  existing 
in  the  English  language,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  a good  practical  and 
cheap  work  on  the  Science  of  Perspective 
was  much  needed  before  the  publication  of 
this  volume.  The  above  transcript  of  the 
title-page  sufficiently  explains  the  end  for 
which  it  is  designed.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  Mr.  Burchett  has  executed  his 
undertaking  admirably.  After  a careful 
examination  of  much  of  the  work,  we  feel 
confident  that  this  is  the  case.  A nice  critic 
might  certainly  complain  of  a passage  here 
and  there— such  as  the  following,  for  ex- 
ample, “ Rays  of  light  pass  in  straight  lines 
from  all  visible  objects,  however  large,  to  the 
small  transparent  surface  of  the  eye,”  (which 
is  true  when  the  object  and  the  observer  are 
both  situated  in  the  same  medium,  as  a per- 
spective draughtsman  and  the  object  he  de- 
lineates commonly  are,  but  which  is  not  true 
in  numerous  instances) ; and  a hyper-critic 
might  object  to  such  curious  and  oracular 
statement*  as  that  a certain  result  “ as 
might  be  expected,  is  more  real  than  reality 
itself,”  and  that  while  the  “physical  organs’’ 
“are  two,”  “the  organ  of  mental  vision" 
“ is  one but  these  are  matters  which  be- 
come insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
genera)  merits  of  the  work,  which  are  suf- 
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ficient  to  render  it  a very  valuable  educa- 
tional aid. 


MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION  * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine . 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ C in  his 
last  letter  (page  398)  says,  that  what  he 
and  probably  the  bulk  of  your  readers  de- 
sire is,  to  have  it  shown,  “in  clear  and 
simple  language,  plainly  and  specifically, 
how  the  motive  force  moves  the  locomotive 
or  boat,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the 
power  is  first  impressed,  showing  the  stages 
through  which  it  passes,  and  at  last  tracing 
it  up  into  the  engine  or  train  or  boat,  in  the 
shape  of  an  adequate  propulsive  force,  actu- 
ally operating  upon  the  thing  to  be  pro- 
pelled.” 

This  is  a very  reasonable  desire,  and  if 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion  which  has  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  space  lately.  With  your 
leave,  I will  do  what  I can  to  bring  about  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  four- 
wheeled  locomotive  engine,  considering  it 
as  a free  body,  containing  the  elements  of  a 
motive  force. 

The  locomotive  engine  consists  of  a che- 
mical apparatus  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  and  a mechanical  arrangement  (the 
engine,  properly  so  called),  by  means  of 
which  the  elastic  properties  of  steam  may 
he  applied  for  the  production  of  motion. 
These  are  rigidly  combined,  and  are  placed 
upon  two  points  of  support,  namely,  the 
axles  of  the  wheels ; each  pair  of  wheels 
being  keyed  fast  to  their  axle,  may  for  our 
present  purpose  be  taken  as  constituting 
but  one  mass,  and  one  point  of  support  for 
the  engine  and  its  steam  generating  appa- 
ratus. 

The  “locomotive”  thus  having  contact 
with  the  road  through  its  wheels  at  more 
points  than  one,  fulfils  the  fundamental 
condition  necessary  for  continuous  locomo- 
tion, vi*.,  that  the  locomotive  machine 
must  have  at  least  one  point  of  support  be- 
sides that  by  means  of  which  its  progressive 
motion  is  effected.  This  condition  is  ful- 
filled even  in  the  case  of  the  American  pro- 
posal, to  place  an  engine  within  a drum  to 
work  like  a squirrel  in  its  cage — the  drum 
travelling  upon  its  periphery — and  I be- 
lieve it  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
hold  good  in  every  case  of  locomotion  ; yet 
it  has  not  been  recognised  by  any  of  the 
writers  in  the  present  controversy.  The 
majority  of  the  disputants  get  no  further 


* No  more  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  which 
have  hitherto  been  received  will  be  published,  and 
no  additional  ones  that  may  hereafter  be  sent  will 
be  inserted  unless  they  have  great  brevity  for  one 
of  their  merits.— Ed.  M,  M. 


than  the  driving  wheel,  and  lay  themselves 
open  to  animadversion  accordingly.  “C.*' 
gets  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  bi:t 
gives  it  no  support  or  abutment  Ml. 
Cheverton  gives  “ C.”  a pole  to  propel  him. 
self  with,  while  sitting  upon  a carriage  ; 
but  he  does  not  make  the  most  of  his  illus- 
tration, although  it  correctly  exemplifies 
the  action  of  the  locomotive  engine,  resting 
upon  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  propelling 
itself  by  means  of  another  pair,  called 
“driving  wheels.”  There  needs  no  other 
example  to  illustrate  the  law  of  mechanical 
locomotion  which  I have  stated  above. 

It  matters  not  which  pair  of  wheels  the 
engine  rests  upon  or  drives  with — indeed, 
all  the  wheels  may  be  coupled  together;  in 
effect  the  action  will  be  as  I have  stated, 
the  machine  resting  upon  one  or  more  of  its 
supports,  whilst  it  moves  the  others,  just  as 
a man  in  walking  poises  himself  upon  one 
foot  while  he  advances  the  other  ; and  if  he 
keeps  the  same  foot  always  in  advance, 
bringing  up  the  hinder  one  as  he  advances 
the  front  one,  the  analogy  will  be  still  more 
complete. 

If  any  one  object  to  the  laws  which  I have 
enumerated,  let  him  endeavour  to  construct 
a locomotive  engine  upon  the  axis  of  a 
single  wheel,  or  two  wheels  keyed  fast  to 
the  same  axle.  He  certainly  may  in  this 
way  accomplish  locomotion,  but  it  will  be 
only  limited  or  temporary  if  his  engine  have 
no  point  of  contact  with  any  other  body 
save  the  rails  upon  which  it  rests  through 
its  wheels,  which,  being  upon  the  same  axle, 
may  be  considered  as  forming  but  a single 
point  of  support. 

An  engine  constructed  thus  may  be 
made  to  oscillate  so  as  to  cause  its  wheels 
to  travel  a certain  distance  forwards  and 
backwards  alternately  ; but  if  the  moving 
fo^ce  be  allowed  to  act  in  one  direction  only, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  engine  being  dis- 
turbed, it  will  turn  round  upon  the  axle  and 
come  to  a state  of  rest  beneath  it,  or  keep 
up  an  oscillating  motion  merely. 

In  order  to  produce  continuous  locomo- 
tion in  one  direction,  the  machine  must 
have  a point  of  support  and  a point  of  im- 
pact for  the  force  which  is  to  propel  it  Two 
wheels  placed  upon  separate  axles,  the  one 
in  advance  of  the  other,  as  in  a velocipede, 
may  be  made  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  pro- 
vided the  rims  of  the  wheels  are  sufficiently 
broad  to  keep  the  machine  upright;  or  the 
engine  may  rest  upon  a pair  of  wheels  upon 
one  axle,  and  thrust  a pole  against  the 
ground,  as  in  Mr.  Cheverton’s  illustration  ; 
or  this  pole  again  may  have  a wheel  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  will  still  form  a point  d'appui 
for  the  action  of  the  moving  force,  provided 
it  be  so  loaded  that  the  vertical  pressure 
upon  and  consequent  friction  of  the  one 
wheel  at  the  moment  when  the  force  im- 
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pinges  upon  it  shall  he  greater  than  the 
corresponding  pressure  upon  and  friction  of 
the  ether  two  wheels  at  the  same  moment. 
In  erder  to  sustain  the  motion,  the  weight 
upon  the  one  wheel  must  be  removed,  so  as 
to  give  preponderance  to  that  part  of  the 
machine  which  rests  upon  the  two  wheels. 
The  pole  and  its  wheel  most  then  be  drawn 
up,  the  weight  shifted  upon  them  again, 
and  the  impulse  repeated. 

Although  I am  only  describing  a hypo- 
thetical machine,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  actually  made,  or 
at  least  talked  about  some  years  ago.  The 
propelling  machine  rested  upon  the  axle  of 
a pair  of  wheels,  and  was  connected  with  a 
third  Wheel  by  a “lazy  tongs”  arrange- 
ment To  produce  forward  motion  the 
hinder  wheel  was  drawn  up  close,  and  the 
wheel  locked  to  the  axle.  The  tongs  were 
then  extended,  and  the  machine  so  propelled. 

We  are  now,  I think,  in  a position  to 
consider  the  action  of  the  elastic  force  of 
steam  in  the  four-wheeled  locomotive  en- 
gine. We  will  consider  the  steam  as  al- 
ready generated,  and  ready  to  enter  the 
cylinder  with  sufficient  elasticity  to  over- 
come  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  loco- 
motion of  the  engine  by  the  road.  The 
steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  presses 
equally  upon  the  face  of  the  piston  and  the 
end  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is 
Tigidly  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  engine,  and 
moves  with  it.  The  piston  is  a body  free  to 
move  horizontally  within  the  cylinder,  inde- 
pendently of  the  body  of  the  engine,  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  that  body. 

If  the  body  of  the  engine  were  extensible, 
the  wheels  of  equal  diameter,  their  respec- 
tive friction  equal  both  at  the  axle  and  on 
the  road,  and  the  cylinder  placed  between 
the  two  axles  in  such  manner  that  the  head 
of  the  cylinder  should  press  against  one  of 
them,  and  the  piston,  by  means  of  its  rod, 
against  the  other,  the  result  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  steam  would  be,  that  both  ends 
of  the  engine,  each  with  its  pair  of  wheels, 
would  be  moved  equally  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— a result  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of 
the  engine,  viz.,  continuous  locomotion  in 
one  direction.  In  the  case  just  stated  the 
wheels  would  revolve  in  opposite  directions. 
Now,  instead  of  considering  the  body  of 
the  engine  as  extensible,  take  it,  as  it  is,  as 
a rigid  body,  and  let  the  force  of  the  steam 
act  in  the  same  way,  namely,  equally 
against  botii  axles.  In  this  case  no  motion 
will  result,  unless  it  be  that  of  disruption. 

Again,  place  the  cylinder  and  piston 
lower  than  the  axles,  and  let  them  press 
against  points  upon  the  vertical  spokes  of 
the  wheels  equidistant  from  thrir  respective 
centres  (*.  e.,  the  centres  of  the  wheels).  No 
motion  can  then  take  place  until  the  force 
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of  the  steam  becomes  sufficiently  great  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  road  acting 
against  the  periphery  of  the  wheels.  When 
this  has  been  overcome  the  wheels  will  re- 
volve to  a certain  extent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— again  a useless  result  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locomotion. 

Now  place  the  cylinder  and  piston  at 
such  an  inclination  as  will  allow  the  force 
to  press  against  the  axle  of  one  pair  of 
wheels,  and  against  a point  (call  it  a crank 
pin)  a certain  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  other  pair  of  wheels,  vertically  below 
the  axle  The  action  and  re-action  of  the 
force  being  equal,  say  that  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  is  pressing  against  the  axle  with 
the  same  amount  of  force  as  that  with 
which  the  piston-rod  is  pressing  against  the 
crank-pin.  A struggle  ensues.  The  con- 
test is  between  equal  forces,  one  acting  on 
a roller,  the  other  on  a aledge.  The  wheels 
which  have  the  pressure  against  their  axle 
are  free  to  revolve  without  slipping,  by  rea- 
son of  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  length 
of  the  spoke  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  road.  The  other  wheels  having  the 
pressure  at  a point  between  the  axle  and 
the  road — say  half  way — have  only  half  the 
liberty  which  the  first  pair  have.  One  half 
of  the  force  applied  to  them  is  expended  in 
an  endeavour  to  make  the  wheels  slide  upon 
the  road  from  under  the  engine ; the  other 
half  is  a force  of  retardation:  the  force  act- 
ing upon  the  first  pair  of  wheels  thus  gains 
a preponderance  to  the  extent  of  half  its 
value,  and  becomes  a force  of  propulsion, 
making  use  of  the  abutment  furnished  by 
the  second  pair  in  their  endeavour  to  slide, 
and  dragging  the  second  pair  along  by 
means  of  their  axle;  the  tractive  force  act- 
ing through  the  rigid  body  of  the  machine 
which  connects  the  two  axles  together,  so 
that  they  cannot  travel  separately. 

This  explanation  completes  one  hnlf  of 
the  case  of  locomotion  exemplified  in  the 
four-wheeled  locomotive  engine.  I think 
it  may  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  a 
diagram.  It  shows  how  futile  is  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  of  “mechanical 
locomotion”  by  any  investigation  confined 
to  the  “driving-wheel.”  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  crank  piu  is  below  the  centre,  it 
merely  supplies  the  abutment  for  propul- 
sion, and  the  wheel  itself,  instead  of  “ driv- 
ing,” is  itself  drawn  along.  What  happens 
when  the  crank-pin  is  above  the  centre  re- 
mains to  be  Shown. 

If  the  engine  used  for  locomotion  were 
only  a single-acting  one,  the  force  of  the 
steam  impinging  only  upon  one  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  one  face  of  the  piston,  the  in- 
quiry need  go  no  further  than  we  have 
already  carried  it,  there  being  no  other 
motive  action  to  seek,  save  that  of  the  mo- 
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men  turn  of  the  whole  engine,  acquired  by 
the  single  stroke  of  the  piston  in  one  direc- 
tion. But  the  locomotive  engine  is  a double- 
acting one.  The  piston  is  not  content  with 
thrusting,  it  must  pull  also ; and  now  the 
“ driving-wheel  ” becomes  what  its  name 
implies  as  regards  the  machine,  although  as 
regards  the  steam,  it  can  only  be  a " driven- 
wheel." 

We  will  suppose  the  crank-pin  of  the 
driving-wheel  to  be  placed  vertically  above 
the  centre.  The  steam  being  admitted  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  pressing 
equally  against  it  and  the  hinder  face  of  the 
iston,  the  force  acting  against  the  cylinder 
as  to  travel  through  the  body  of  the  engine 
to  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel  before  it 
can  find  an  abutment,  the  force  acting  upon 
the  piston  pulls  upon  the  crank- pin  through 
the  piston-rod.  The  end  of  the  engine,  with 
the  cylinder  attached,  rests  upon  the  axle  of 
a pair  of  wheels,  and  the  engine  is  thus 
capable  of  continuous  forward  motion,  con- 
sidering the  cylinder  as  placed  at  the  front. 
Provided  then  that  the  force  of  the  steam  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the 
road,  it  follows  that  in  the  contest  of  " cylin- 
der versus  piston,"  the  force  acting  on  the 
cylinder  pressing  against  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheel  and  therefore  having  no  ten- 
dency to  make  it  revolve,  whilst  that  acting 
upon  the  piston  is  connected  with  a point 
between  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  and  has  a tendency  to  cause  the  wheel 
to  revolve,  and  as  the  wheel  cannot  revolve 
without  moving  the  whole  machine,  whilst 
the  friction  at  the  point  where  its  periphery 
is  in  contact  with  the  road  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping,  the  whole  machine 
is  moved  accordingly.  In  this  case  the 
front  wheels  are  pushed  along  by  the  rigid 
body  of  the  engine,  just  as  in  the  former 
case  (with  the  crank-pin  below  the  centre) 
the  hind  wheels  were  drawn  along  through 
the  same  rigid  body. 

Thus,  with  the  aid  of  momentum  to  carry 
the  crank  over  the  dead  points,  and  leaving 
out  all  consideration  of  gravity  except  that 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  friction  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  road,  the  whole  mo- 
tion of  the  locomotive  engine  is  accounted 
for,  in  a very  general  manner  it  is  tiue,  but 
I hope  satisfactorily. 

In  the  simplest  language  that  I can  use, 
I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  locomo- 
tive machines  must  have  more  than  one 
point  of  support  in  order  to  accomplish 
continuous  locomotion  in  one  direction,  and 
that,  therefore,  an  engine  resting  on  the  axle 
of  a pair  of  driving-wheels  only,  can  only 
oscillate,  unless  attached  to  some  other 
body. 

I have  not  examined  the  case  of  the  boat, 
but  Mr.  Cbeverton  will  readily  see,  as 


doubtless  he  already  knows,  that  the  boat 
resting  on  the  water,  and  moved  by  means 
of  a lever  pressing  against  another  part  of 
the  water,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lo- 
comotive engine  upon  the  road,  and  that 
this  view  supports  his  assertion  in  reference 
to  the  oar  as  a lever,  in  his  first  letter. 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  I expect  to  be  especi- 
ally grateful  to  me  for  having  written  a 
long  letter  upon  “ Mechanical  Locomotion  ” 
without  using  the  word  “ fulcrum,”  except 
in  the  last  sentence. 

I am,  Sir, Yours,  &c. 

James  Rock,  Jun. 

Hastings,  April  29, 1836. 


PAROCHIAL  INSANITY! 

THE  INTENDED  JOB  AT  THE  MARYLEBONE 
FREE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  was  a good  observation,  made 
some  months  ago  in  your  journal,  that  well- 
intentioned  persons  should  not  only  start 
useful  things,  but  look  after  them  when  so 
started.  The  Marylebone  Free  Library  owes 
its  existence  chiefly  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  both  of  whom  had 
collected  considerable  funds.  It  is  strange 
that,  when  the  situation  of  librarian  and 
secretary  was  filled  up,  it  was  not  one  of  the 
many  Paternoster-row  hacks,  some  of  them 
men  of  talent  and  experience,  who  was  se- 
lected for  that  post  (worth,  perhaps,  £100 
a-year),  but  a person  connected  with  a 
foreign  bookseller.  However,  I never  saw 
the  individual  in  his  place,  and  when  I 
presented  a book  to  the  library,  I never  got 
even  an  answer  for  it.  Now,  it  seems,  one  of 
the  cleverest  jobs  amongst  the  clever  is 
likely  to  be  played  upon  the  ratepayers  of 
the  parish.  It  has  been  insinuated  that,  as 
the  parish  has  now  a local  board,  it  may  be 
rated  for  the  maintenance,  &c.,  of  the  library. 
The  probable  English  (as  l understand  it) 
of  this  move  is,  that  the  funds  hitherto  sub- 
scribed will  somehow  disappear  (!),  and  that, 
perhaps,  moreover,  some  means  will  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  re- 
buy the  present  library.  However,  I still  hope 
that  the  parish  of  Marylebone  has  some  one 
stronger  than  I to  stay  this  stunning  and  stu- 
pendous job. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Lotsky. 

Parish  of  Marylebone, 

May,  1836. 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Sands,  A.  Improvements  in  securing  rails 
in  railway  chairs.  Patent  dated  October  2, 
1855.  (No.  2192.) 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  im- 
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proved  modes  of  constructing  vertical  wedges 
and  the  blocks  and  chairs  against  which  they 
act,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rails,  or 
the  ends  of  the  rails,  in  the  chair,  and  pre- 
venting the  rising  of  the  wedge. 

Pean,  L.  M.  R.  An  improved  inkstand. 
Patent  dated  October  2,  1855.  (No.  2194.) 

The  patentee  describes  an  inkstand  fur- 
nished with  a recipient,  from  which  the  ink 
is  made  to  rush  into  a cup  to  supply  the 
pen  ; by  the  action  of  the  pen  itself  upon  a 
loose  cup,  which  causes  an  India-rubber 
piece  to  press  on  the  air  in  the  recipient 

Rennie,  G.  Improvements  in  steam-engine 
boilers  as  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
Patent  dated  October  2,  1855.  (No.  2195.) 

A description  of  this  invention  was  given 
on  page  437  of  our  last  Number. 

Threlfall,  R.,  and  W.  Knowles.  A 
certain  improvenunt  in  looms  for  weaving. 
Patent  dated  October  2,  1855.  (No.  2198.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  “ taking-up 
motion”  of  looms  for  weaving,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  “taking-up”  or  ratchet  wheel 
employed  for  taking  up  the  cloth  as  it  is 
woven,  and  consists  in  a new  catch  to  be 
applied  to  the  said  ratchet  wheel,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  taking -up  and  holding- 
catches,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
recoiling  motion. 

Bernard,  J.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  or 
coverings  for  the  feet,  and  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus,  and  in  the  materials  employed 
in  such  manufacture.  Patent  dated  October 
2,1855.  (No.  2198.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  Of  a 
mode  of  producing  fastenings  for  uniting 
the  soles  and  heels  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
uppers,  and  of  an  improved  fastening  for 
the  same.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  fas- 
tenings from  one  continuous  length  of  lea- 
ther, or  of  fibrous  and  flexible  material,  such 
length  being  cut  into  separate  shorter  lengths 
after  being  inserted.  2.  Of  a machine  which 
may  be  used  by  means  of  suitable  gearing, 
in  combination  with  any  suitable  mechanical 
arrangement,  for  presenting  and  holding  the 
boot  or  shoe  in  proper  and  suitable  positions 
to  the  piercing  and  inserting  instruments, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  sole  and  heel 
upon  the  boot  or  shoe.  The  third  part  of 
the  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  machinery  for  imparting  the 
several  differential  motions  to  the  boot  or 
ahoe,  and  presenting  and  holding  it  at  the 
required  angles  and  positions  during  the 
making  of  the  holes  and  inserting  of  the 
fastenings. 

Newton,  W.  E.  An  improved  mode  of 
constructing  elastic  bed-bottoms,  applicable 
also  to  sofas,  settees,  and  other  seats.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  October  2, 1855. 
(No.  2199.) 


Steel  or  other  springs  are  attached  to  the 
slats  at  about  one-third  from  their  extremi- 
ties, and  the  other  ends  of  these  springs  are 
suspended  from  spiral  springs,  the  other 
ends  of  which  are  hooked  into  staples  in  the 
side  rails. 

BenvenutI,  F.  F.  Certain  improvements 
in  typography.  Patent  dated  October  2, 
1855.  (No.  2200.) 

This  invention  consists  in  using  two  let- 
ters cast  together  so  as  to  form  one  type; 
also  of  an  improved  apparatus  for  arranging 
and  composing  the  type. 

Bousfield,  G.  T.  Improvements  in  locks 
for  fire-arms.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  October  2,  1855.  (No.  2201.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of  a 
coiled  wire-spring,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing the  hammer,  as  combined  with  the  arbor 
which  supports  it,  and  with  the  parts  imme- 
diately in  connection  therewith.  2.  In  sup- 
porting the  spring  at  each  end  upon  pins, 
one  projecting  from  the  face  plate,  and  the 
other  from  the  tumbler,  whereby  the  spring 
is  prevented  from  rubbing  upon  its  arbor, 
and  is  free  at  all  times  to  throw  the  hammer 
as  required. 

Rauscar,  W.  Improvements  in  firearms, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable  to 
cannons  and  all  hinds  if  field  pieces.  Patent 
dated  October  3,  1855.  (No.  2204.) 

In  breech-loading  fire-arms,  the  pa- 
tentee dispenses  entirely  with  percussion 
caps,  and  the  ordinary  lock  outside  the  gun, 
by  arranging  a chamber  under  or  within 
the  piece,  into  which  he  places  a valve  or 
nnch,  so  constructed  as  to  be  struck  by  a 
ammer  every  time  the  piece  is  fired.  He 
makes  the  case  of  the  cartridge  of  woven 
material,  and,  if  desired,  renders  it  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  An  end  of  the  cartridge 
case  is  fastened  to  a tube  partly  without  and 
partly  within  the  case.  The  tube  is  filled  with 
gunpowder  to  within  a small  space  at  the 
end,  into  which  is  placed  fulminating  silver, 
so  that  when  the  hammer  strikes  the  afore- 
said valve  or  punch,  the  chemical  com- 
pound ignites  and  discharges  the  piece. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  A method  of  ascertain- 
ing or  indicating  and  regulating  the  height  of 
water  in  steam  boilers.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  October  3,  1855.  (No.  2207.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  468  of  this  N umber. 

Dickenson,  J.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Patent  dated  Octo- 
ber 3,  1855.  (No.  2208.) 

A description  of  this  invention  also  is 
given  on  page  469  of  this  Number. 

Wilkinson,  R.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  carding  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated 
October  3,  1855.  (No.  2209.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
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ment  of  certain  mechanism  for  the  removal 
of  dirt,  &c.,  during  the  carding.  The  pa- 
tentee employs  a series  of  rollers,  of  uni- 
form diameter,  arranged  partly  around  the 
carding  cylinder,  and  operated  upon  by  a 
brush  and  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

Oldham,  H.  An  improvement  in  weaving 
textile  fabrics.  Patent  dated  October  4, 
1855.  (No.  2212.) 

This  invention  relates  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  parts  connected  with  the  work-beam 
of  power-loomt.  The  work-beam  is  made  to 
rotate  at  an  uniform  surface  speed,  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  a worm  or  screw  work- 
ing a nut  which  is  made  to  regulate  the  po- 
sition of  the  weight  upon  the  ordinary 
weighted  lever,  so  as  to  give  to  the  weight 
an  uniform  and  self-acting  motion  by  it 
along  the  lever  as  the  diameter  of  the  work- 
beam  decreases. 

Gruet,  G.  F.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  lamps.  Patent  dated  October 
4,  1855.  (No.  2218.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce 
a lamp  which  may  be  used  as  a bracket  lamp, 
or  mounted  upon  a candlestick,  and  which, 
from  having  no  internal  parts,  will  not  be 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  oil  chamber 
consists  of  a small  glass  vessel,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  inverted,  and  fitted  into  a cop- 
per, tin,  zinc,  or  other  tube,  from  which 
projecting  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  is  a 
pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  burner  and 
wick  carrier. 

Lancaster,  J.  An  improved  water-proof 
material.  Patent  dated  October  4,  1855. 
(No.  2214.) 

Thin  strips  of  wood,  scale-board,  cane,  Ac., 
are  woven  or  plaited  together ; that  is,  a num- 
ber of  such  strips  are  laid  side  by  side  so  as 
to  form  what  is  called  a warp  (having  been 
previously  saturated  with  a solution  of  caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha,  or  a mixture  of  tar, 
lime,  and  resin,  or  other  waterproofing  com- 
position), and  into  and  across  these  strips  a 
number  of  other  strips  are  woven  or  plaited, 
either  by  hand  or  by  suitable  machinery, 
so  as  to  form  a welt.  The  fabric  thus  formed 
is  next  saturated  with  any  of  the  water- 
proofing compositions  before  mentioned, 
and  then  passed  through  rollers,  so  as  to 
press  the  whole  together : or  the  fabric  is 
formed  of  strips  before  they  arc  saturated, 
and  waterproofing  composition  applied  after 
the  weaving  or  plaiting  is  effected. 

Cornforth,  H.  A new  or  improved  ma- 
nufacture of  hooks  and  eyes.  Patent  dated 
October  4,  1855.  (No.  2215.) 

The  said  hooks  and  eyes  arc  made  of  iron 
or  steel  wire,  and  afterwards  coated  with 
copper  or  brass,  and  then  with  silver.  The 
coating  with  copper  is  effected  by  means  of 
a solution  of  cyanide  of  copper,  used  at  a 
boiling,  or  nearly  boiling  heat,  in  conjunc- 


tion with  an  electrical  current.  The  coating 
with  silver  is  afterwards  effected,  by  im- 
mersing the  hooks  and  eyes  in  a solution  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  either  with  or  without  the 
application  of  an  electrical  current — with 
such  a current  if  the  coating  is  to  be  thick, 
and  without  it  if  the  coating  is  to  be  thin. 

Ryland,  T.  H.  A new  or  improved  ma- 
nufacture of  bracelets,  and  other  dress  orna- 
ments, and  ornamental  dress  fastenings.  Patent 
dated  October  4,  1855.  (No.  2216.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  ornaments  and  dress  fastenings 
as  are  usually  made  of  jet,  of  horn,  or  hoof, 
or  of  substances  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  commonly  called  horn.  The 
horn  is  stained  or  dyed,  softened  by  heat, 
and  pressed  in  dies  to  the  required  form. 

Meldrum,  E.,  and  J.  Youno.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of 'certain  salts  of  sodium 
and  potassium.  Patent  dated  October  4, 
1855.  (No.  2220.) 

This  invention  consists  in  manufacturing 
cyanides  of  sodium  and  pota-sium,  by  em- 
ploying the  metals  instead  of  their, oxides 
as  heretofore. 

Demait,  F.  M.  Certain  improvements'  in 
the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Patent  dated  October  4,  1855. 
(No.  2223.) 

Taking  meat  for  an  example,  it  is  cut  into 
pieces,  a string  or  hook  is  run  through  them, 
and  they  are  hung  on  rods  in  a stove  or 
chamber  hermetically  closed.  A fire  is 
lighted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  stove  or 
chamber  is  heated  from  60°  to  104°.  A pre- 
paration consisting  of  about  4 ounces  of 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  about  2}  ounces  of 
lime,  with  a handful  of  flowers  or  roots,  and 
about  half  a handful  of  lemon  leaves  is 
thrown  upon  the  fire.  The  stove  or  chamber 
is  hermetically  closed  for  about  eighteen 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  door 
is  opened,  the  meat  is  withdrawn,  and  after- 
wards suspended  in  a well-dried  room  in 
summer,  or  in  a room  gently  heated  iu 
Winter. 

Halkett,  P.  A.  Improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  motive  power  to,  and  in  obtaining 
locomotion  for  the  cultivation  of  land.  Patent 
dated  October  5,  1855.  (No.  2224.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  applying 
the  implements  required  for  ploughing, 
scarifying,  sowing,  reaping,  & c.,  by  means 
of  a travelling  carriage  moving  on  tramways 
or  rails,  or  on  paving  or  other  manufactured 
ways,  placed  in  parallel  lines  across  the 
fields.  Instead  of  making  the  rails  or  other 
bearing  surfaces  fixtures,  the  subway  may 
alone  be  the  permanent  part,  and  may  con- 
sist of  lines  of  sleepers,  on  which  the  rails 
arc  laid  down,  and  fitted  so  that  they  can 
be  lifted  and  repeatedly  laid  in  a similar 
position. 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvement a in  gat  meteri. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
October  1,  1855.  (No.  2177.) 

It  is  proposed  to  use  a transparent  plate 
marked  with  the  word  “ level,”  or  to  place 
a float  on  the  water,  with  a valve  and  rod 
which  will  show,  first  the  level,  and  then  by 
an  index  the  rise  or  fall.  The  supply  pipe 
is  to  be  made  in  form  of  a syphon,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  communication  between  the  two 
branches  by  a little  grating  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  lowering  of  the  water. 

Gedoe,  J.  Improvement t in  the  preserva- 
tion  of  grain.  (A  communication.)  Appli- 
cation dated  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2178.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  use  a drum 
divided  into  compartments.  The  top  of  the 
drum  holds  the  grain  to  the  level  of  the  first 
division,  where  the  bottom  is  divided  into 
a ridge  and  furrow,  the  trench  of  which  is 
shut  by  means  of  small  flaps,  each  attached 
to  a movable  axle,  furnished  with  a chain  of 
wheels,  and  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a 
lever,  at  the  same  time  regulating  the  de- 
scent of  the  grain.  When  the  flaps  open 
the  grain  falls  into  the  second  compartment, 
after  having  passed  over  a double  slope  of 
wire  cloth  placed  over  boxes  which  receive 
the  dust  which  is  intermixed  with  the  grain. 
The  same  operation  takes  place  in  each 
compartment,  until  the  grain  arrives  in  the 
reservoirs  on  the  ground  floor,  whence  it  is 
shot  into  sacks,  which  are  hoisted  again  to 
the  top  floor,  and  the  process  repeated. 

Wilkinson,  G.  Improvements  in  steer- 
ing apparatus.  Application  dated  October 
1,  1855.  (No.  2182.) 

The  upper  part  of  the  rudder  or  rudder- 
post  has  fixed  horizontally  on  it  a cog-wheel 
with  interior  teeth,  which  do  not  extend  all 
round.  On  a horizontal  axis  is  fixed  a por- 
tion of  a two-threaded  screw,  of  such  dia- 
meter as  to  be  equal  to  the  interior  diameter 
of  the  cog-wheel.  The  steering  wheel  is 
fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  screw.  When  one 
thread  of  the  screw  completes  its  action,  the 
other  thread  comes  into  position,  to  prevent 
the  rudder  going  over  too  far. 

Mitchell,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  washing  and  amalgamating  ores  and  other 
matters.  Application  dated  October  1,  1855. 
(No.  2183.) 

Two  troughs  are  formed  side  by  aide, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  divided  by  a 
partition  of  such  a height  that  the  current 
of  fluid,  &c.,  may  pass  from  trough  to 
trough.  In  the  two  troughs  are  two  screws 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  or  they  are 
otherwise  so  made  that  the  fluid  in  one 
trough  is  moved  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  the  other  trough. 


Deminq,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction <f  pryectiles.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  October  I,  1855.  (No. 
2185.) 

Each  projectile  is  formed  at  its  hinder 
part  of  a conical  and  hollow  form,  so  as  to 
expand  when  discharged,  and  combined 
therewith,  at  a more  forward  part  of  a pro- 
jectile, is  formed  a cylindrical  belt  or  band, 
which  stands  off  from  the  body  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  is  connected  to  the  body  by 
curved  or  screw-like  arms,  so  that  the  pro- 
jectile in  passing  through  the  air  will 
thereby  be  caused  to  rotate. 

Dickens,  T.  Improvements  applicable  to 
machinery  for  doubling  and  throwing  silk  and 
for  doubling  other  fibrous  materials.  Appli- 
cation dated  October  1,  1855.  (No.  2188.) 

This  invention  relates  to  arresting  the 
motion  of  spindles,  should  the  threads  be- 
come broken.  A separate  driving  appa- 
ratus is  used  for  each  spindle;  the  threads, 
by  their  tension,  support  needles  or  other 
instruments  in  a definite  position,  but  upon 
one  or  more  becoming  broken,  the  said  in- 
struments will  assume  another  position,  and 
cause  a suitable  disengaging  apparatus  to 
come  into  action. 

Chadwick,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  Application  dated  October  2, 
1855.  (No.  2193.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  a roller,  covered  with  emery  or  other 
suitable  material  for  grinding,  to  the  cylin- 
der of  a carding  engine,  which  roller,  in  re- 
volving, serves  to  keep  the  wires  of  the 
cylinder  sharp,  or  in  working  order,  and 
free  from  dirt.  It  is  preferred  to  make  the 
emery  roller  revolve  at  a greater  velocity 
than  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  impart  a 
lateral  motion  to  it. 

Horton,  W.  Improvements  in  the  breech 
part  of  fire-arms.  Application  dated  Octo- 
ber 2,  1855.  (No.  2197.) 

The  nipple  is  applied  in  such  a way  that 
all  angles  are  avoided  from  the  percussion 
powder  in  the  cap  to  the  charge  in  the  bar- 
rel, to  increase  the  certainty  of  firing,  and 
facilitate  cleaning. 

Scott,  G.  S.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  soda.  Application 
dated  October  2,  1855.  (No.  2202.) 

These  improvements  apply  to  the  con- 
version of  “ vat  liquor”  into  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  consist  in  a new 
mode  of  applying  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is 
as  follows  : The  “ vat  liquor,”  being  placed 
in  a strong  close  vessel,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  forced  under  pressure  to  enter  into, 
and  become  combined  with,  the  sulphuret- 
ted alkaline  liquor,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  aerated  waters,  or  soda  water,  whereby 
the  carbonic  acid  combine!  with  the  alkali. 
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the  solution  is  freed  from  its  sulphur, 
which  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  is 
converted  into  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Peyton,  R.  An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fences  and  gates  where  wrought 
iron  is  used.  Application  dated  October  2, 
1855.  (No.  2203.) 

This  invention  consists  in  attaching  the 
wrought  iron  bars  or  rods,  which  are  to 
compose  a fence  or  gate,  to  one  another,  by 
casting  thereon,  in  suitable  moulds,  iron 
connections  or  junctions. 

Greaves,  T.  Improvements  in  the  method 
or  means  of  obtaining  and  employing  motive 
power.  Application  dated  October  3,  1855. 
(No.  2205.) 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements 
upon  a patent,  dated  7 th  October,  1852,  the 
specification  of  which  describes  the  arrange- 
ment of  a number  of  levers  or  pulleys,  with 
weights  and  counterbalance  weights  affixed 
to  a beam,  so  that  motion  being  once  given 
to  them,  they  will  continue  to  move  by 
their  own  gravity,  assisted  by  a water 
wheel. 

Patterson,  W.,  and  G.  Patterbon. 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
moistening  or  damping  woollen  or  other  textile 
fabrics  for  finishing.  Application  dated  Oc- 
tober 3,  1855.  (No.  2206.) 

The  documents  relating  to  this  invention 
are  with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

Newton,  W,  E.  Improved  machinery  for 
separating  gold  and  other  metals  from  their 
ores.  (A  communication.)  Application 
dated  October  3,  1855.  (No.  2210.) 

This  invention  relates  mainly  to  the  use 
of  a metal  basin  which  is  supported  at  its 
centre  by  a hall  and  socket  joint,  and  by  a 
bed  (over  which  it  rolls)  set  below  the  basin, 
a rolling  or  rocking  and  gyrating  motion 
being  imparted  to  the  basin  by  the  revol- 
ving of  the  crusher-ball  contained  therein. 

Crosse,  R.  A.  Certain  improvements  in 
founding  printer's  type.  Application  dated 
October  4,  1855.  (No.  2211.) 

This  invention  consists  in  having  a series 
of  letters  or  words  upon  each  type,  the 
words  being  cast  on  each  end  of  the  leads. 

Sanders,  F.  G.,  and  T.  R.  Sanders, 
jun.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  earthenware,  and  other  clay  articles. 
Application  dated  October  4,  1855.  (No. 
2217.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  producing 
fired  clay  in  a pulverised  form,  and  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
other  clay  articles.  The  clay  is  dried  and, 
by  means  of  a mill  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  placed  in  a kiln  to  be  fired.  The  kiln 
is  divided  into  compartments,  the  partitions 
being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a number  of 
flues  for  the  passage  of  the  fire.  Another 


improvement  consists  in  covering  with 
sheet  iron  the  outside  of  the  kilns  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  &c.  The  in- 
vention also  comprises  a method  of  forcing 
a blast  of  air  into  such  kilns,  by  means  of  a 
fan  or  otherwise. 

Hardy,  C.  Improvements  in  effecting 
communications  between  the  guard  and  engine- 
driver,  or  between  the  various  parts  of  a rail- 
way train.  Application  dated  October  4, 
1855.  (No.  2218.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a system  of 
tubing  fitted  to  the  carriages  and  provided 
with  suitable  mouth  pieces,  to  be  used  as 
speaking  tubes. 

Hamilton,  W,  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  Application  dated  Oc- 
tober 4,  1855.  (No.  2219.) 

To  a piece  of  hoard  forming  a base,  the 
patentee  fastens  the  legs  or  stauchions  of 
the  pieces  of  portable  furniture  j these  legs 
are  made  with  rule  joints,  so  as  to  fold  down 
upon  the  base,  and  to  their  upper  parts  is 
screwed  the  table,  seat,  or  other  article  of 
furniture.  When  in  use,  the  joints  of  the 
legs  are  held  by  pins  or  clips,  which  pre- 
vent their  contracting.  Instead  of  rnle 
joints  telescopic  tubes  may  be  used. 

Brierly,  H.  Improvements  in  self-acting 
mules  for  spinning.  Application  dated 
October  4,  1855.  (No.  2221.) 

These  improvements  refer  to  governing 
the  winding  on  ; in  order  to  effect  this,  mo- 
tion is  given  at  intervals  to  certain  parts  ol 
the  machine  through  the  agency  of  the 
fAllcr,  regulated  by  the  tension  of  the  yam, 
if  the  operation  be  self-acting ; for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  required  that  a connection  shall 
be  established  between  two  parts,  but  in 
such  manner  that  its  arrangement  may 
accommodate  itself  to  different  positions  of 
the  machine.  This  object  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  two  or  more  rods  or  shafts, 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  varying  angles 
to  each  other,  but  provided  at  the  said  joints 
with  gearing  or  other  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting motion. 

Over,  H.  A novel  construction  of  gauge 
knife.  Application  dated  October  4,  1855. 
(No.  2222.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing 
a knife  which  shall  pare  potatoes  without 
waste.  It  is  proposed  to  form  it  with  a 
guard  which  will  stand  parallel  to,  and  in 
front  of,  the  knife  edge,  and  gauge  the  depth 
of  the  cut,  as  in  a spoke-shave.  This  guard 
is  capable  of  shifting  round  the  knife,  or 
the  knife  blade  is  mounted  loosely  in  the 
handle  (to  allow  of  its  being  shifted  to  suit 
the  position  of  the  guard)  and  fixed  by  a 
binding  nut. 
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Dated  January  17,  1855. 

13).  John  Platt,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  me- 
chanical engineer,  and  John  Whitaker,  of  the  same 
place,  doubler.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  doubling  or  twining  yarns  or  threads, 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  also  applicable 
to  mutes  for  spinning. 

Dated  April  15,  1856. 

895.  Hugo  Frederick  Forbes,  of  Park-place, 
Regent’s-park,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  breech-loading  fire-arms  and  ordnance, 
and  in  projectiles  used  therewith. 

897.  William  Smith,  of  Aston,  near  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  for  musical  and 
other  purposes. 

899.  Edmund  Richard  Southby,  of  Bulford 
Amesbury,  Wilts.  An  improvement  in  coating 
iron  with  copper. 

901.  Joseph  Demain,  of  Markington,  York, 
agricultural  implement  manufacturer.  An  im- 
provement in  connecting  railway  carriages. 

Dated  April  16,  1856. 

903.  William  Routledge,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
Engineer.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
steam  engine  and  other  boilers  to  prevent  ex- 
plosions. 

905.  Frederick  Priestley,  of  Cleveland-street, 
Firzroy -square.  Middlesex,  pianofoite  manufac- 
turer. Improvements  in  pianofortes. 

907.  Thomas  Mellodew,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
manufacturer,  and  John  Duxbury,  of  the  same 
place,  mechanic.  Improvements  in  shuttles  for 
weaving. 

909.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  apparatus 
for  raising  sunken  vessels  ana  increasing  the 
buoyancy  of  floating  vessels.  A communication, 
from  Thomas  Bell,  of  New  York. 

911.  William  Armitage,  of  Farnley  Iron  Works, 
and  Henry  Lea,  manager  to  the  Farnley  Iron  Com- 
pany, both  of  Farnley,  near  Leeds,  York.  An 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

913.  William  W'ilkinson,  of  Hull,  mechanic. 
Improvements  in  steam  engines. 

Dated  April  17,  1856. 

915.  Henry  Young  Darracott  Scott,  of  Brompton 
Barrack^,  Chatham,  Kent,  Captain  R.E.  An  im- 
proved mode  of  manufacturing  cement. 

917.  Lianna  Mesure,  of  Blllericay,  Essex,  watch 
manufacturer.  An  improvement  in  watches. 

919.  John  Luntley,  of  Broad-street,  London, 
printer.  A new  fabric  or  new  fabrics  suitable  for 
wearing  apparel  and  other  purposes  to  which  tex- 
tile fabrics  are  applicable. 

Dated  April  18,  1856, 

921.  George  Lurig,  of  Adelebsen,  Hanover,  now 
residing  in  Paris,  soap  manufacturer.  Improve- 
ments in  the  process  of  manufacturing  saltpetre. 

923.  William  Tytherleigh,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, accountant  cleik.  A new  or  improved 
method  of  coating  or  covering  iron  or  articles  of 
iron  with  copper  or  alloys  of  copper. 

925.  William  Budden,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  book- 
seller. An  improved  method  of  preparing  cheques, 
invoices,  and  other  papers,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  separated  from  their  counterparts. 

927.  Thomas  Hollingworth,  of  Turkey  Mill, 
near  Maidstone,  Kent,  paper  manufacturer.  Im- 
proved machinery  for  dustiug  or  cleaning  rags. 

929.  Edward  Vincent  Gardner, of  Norfolk-street, 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Improvements  in  furnaces. 

931.  George  Thompson,  of  Marchmont-street, 
Russellsquare,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  Instruments  or  apparatus  used  in  draw* 
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ing  or  marking  with  crayon,  black-lead,  or  other 
such  materials. 

933.  Peter  William  Barlow,  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster.  An  improvement  In  season- 
ing timber. 

Dated  April  19,  1856. 

935.  Claude  Moret.of  Rue  del'EchiquIer,  Paris. 
Improvements  in  rotatory  steam-engines. 

937.  Thomas  Blackburn,  of  Brighouse,  York, 
cotton  spinner.  Improvements  iu  preparing  for 
spinning  cotton-waste  and  silk-waste. 

939.  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  London.  A new  instrument  for 
determining  the  position  and  bearing  of  ships  at 
sea.  A communication. 

941.  Thomas  Wilkes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  tubes  of  copper  and  alloys  of 
copper. 

943.  Robert  Hazard,  of  Thanet-plaee,  Strand, 
Middlesex,  warming  and  ventilating  engineer.  A 
heat  extractor  for  extracting  the  heat  from 
the  smoke  or  heated  gases  in  its  passage  from 
boilers,  stoves,  or  furnaces  to  the  chimney,  and 
rendering  the  economized  heat  available  for  dry- 
ing and  warming  purposes. 

Dated  April  21,  1856. 

947.  Patrick  Ileyns,  of  Poplar,  Middlesex,  coo- 
per. Improvements  in  railway  wheels. 

9)9.  Samuel  Mellor,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  me- 
chanic, and  Thomas  Young,  of  Manchester, 
tobacco  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  supplying  water  to  steam-boilers. 

951.  William  Owen,  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London.  Improvements  in  the  modes  of  attach- 
ing buttons  to  wearing  apparel. 

953.  William  Maughan,  of  Ifield-terrace,  Stock- 
well,  Surrey.  An  improvement  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  manufacture  of  starch. 

Dated  April  22,  1856. 

955.  William  James  Cantelo,  of  Southwark, 
Surrey,  gentleman.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
servation of  vegetable  matters. 

957.  Alexander  Symons,  of  George-street,  Man- 
sion House,  London,  and  Edward  Burgess,  of 
Clerkenwell-green,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in 
instruments  for  ascertaining  and  indicating  heat, 
and  also  in  the  parts  for  making  and  breaking 
contact  in  electric  circuits  used  therewith. 

959.  Augustin  Simeon  Vimont,  practical  engi- 
neer, of  Vire  (Calvados),  France.  A new  system 
of  machine  for  spinning  wool  and  any  other  fibrous 
material. 

9G1.  Peter  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  corn 
merchant,  and  George  Brown,  of  the  same  place, 
corn  merchant.  Improved  apparatus  applicable 
to  furnaces,  fire-grates,  fire  places,  or  stoves,  for 
the  purpose  of  economizing  fuel  and  heat. 

963.  Christopher  Nickels,  of  Albany-road,  Cam- 
berwell, Surrey,  and  James  Hobson,  of  Leicester. 
An  improvement  in  machinery  for  weaving  car- 
pets and  terry  fabrics. 

965.  Thomas  Jeacock,  of  Bridge-street,  Leices- 
ter. An  improvement  in  knitting  machinery. 

967.  W'illiam  George  Armstrong,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tync,  Northumberland,  civil  engineer. 
Improvements  In  apparatus  for  lifting,  lowering, 
and  hauling. 

Dated  April  23,  1856. 

971.  Adam  Bullough,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  looms. 

973.  William  Peacock  Savage,  of  Roxham,  Nor- 
folk, farmer.  A machine  for  drilling  and  rolling 
land. 

975.  John  Shae  Perring,  of  Radclitfe,  Lancaster, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  chairs  for  rail- 
ways. 
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911.  James  Barbour,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark.  North 
Britain,  joiner.  Improvements  in  sawing  appa- 
ratus. 

079.  David  Brown,  of  Smethwick,  Stafford,  ma- 
chinist. A new  or  improved  method  of  joining 
the  rails  of  railways. 

Dated  April  24,  1856. 

931.  Abel  Desire  Schratz,  of  Saint  Denis,  near 
Paris,  France,  chemist.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring colours  for  the  impression  of  woven  or  tex- 
tile fabric*  or  stuffs  of  any  kind. 

982.  John  Yeomanson  and  William  Yeoman- 
son,  of  Leicester,  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  fabrics. 

983.  Thomas  Woodcock  and  John  Killingworth 
Pun&hon,  of  Great  Ormo»d->treet,  Middlesex.  A 
machine  for  cutting  and  slicing  bread  and  other 
substances. 

984.  George  Ashworth,  of  Sunny-bank  Mills, 
Rochdale,  Lancaster,  woollen  manufacturer.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  preparing  slivers  or 
slubbings  of  wool  and  other  fibrous  materials, 
commonly  called  condensing  carding  engines. 

985.  Charles  Cowper,  of  Soutbampton-buildings, 
Chancer)* -lane,  Middlesex.  A new  yarn  or  thread, 
and  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings, gloves,  and  looped  and  other  fabrics.  A 
communication. 

986.  Fennell  Allman,  of  Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde- park,  London,  consulting  engineer,  and  Do- 
nald Bethune,  of  the  same  place,  esquire.  Certain 
improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
steam,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  in  its  ap- 
plication to  motive  purposes. 

987.  Victor  Doat,  of  Albl,  France,  gentleman. 
An  improved  galvanic  battery  and  method  of 
recovering  and  revivifying  the  agents  employed. 

988.  Walter  NeiUon,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  North 
Britain,  engineer.  Improvements  iu  locomotive 
engines. 

989.  Frank  William  Blackett,  of  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  draper.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  keys  and  locks,  and  in  the  fitting 
of  locks,  to  afford  increased  safety. 

990.  Thomas  Moore,  of  Retford,  Nottingham, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  rid- 
dling and  winnowing  or  cleaning  corn  and  other 
grain. 

Dated  April  25,  1856. 

991.  William  Naar,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.B., 
upholsterer.  Improvements  in  folding  or  adjust- 
able articles  of  furniture. 

993.  James  Hardacre,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  Improvements  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  carriages  and  carriage  wheels. 

994.  Charles  Swift  and  John  James  Derham,  of 
Blackburn,  Lancaster,  engineers,  improvements 
in  steam  engines. 

995.  Isaee  Daniel  Frafetaniel,  of  Paris,  France, 
proprietor.  An  improved  safety  rein  or  bridle. 

996.  William  Gossage,  of  Widnes,  Lancaster, 
chemist.  Improvements  iu  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Dated  April  26,  1856. 

998.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Hey  wood,  Lancaster,  boiler 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  steam  boilers 
and  furnaces  connected  therewith. 

1000.  Edmund  Topham,  of  Mansfield  road,  Not- 
t ngham.  Apparatus  for  cleansing  out  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  water  in  steam  boilers  and  prevent- 
ing incrustation  of  the  same. 

100  . William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machinery 
for  manufacturing  painted  or  enamelled  cloth.  A 
communication. 

1004.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Warwick-place,  Pim- 
lico, Middlesex.  Improvements  in  playing  cards. 
1006.  Thomas  Heiffor,  of  Sheffield,  York,  manu- 


facturer. An  improved  method  of  manufacturing 
razor  blades. 

Dated  April  28,  1856. 

1008.  Jean  Charles  Bertrand  Dubos,  chemist,  of 
Paris,  French  Empire.  An  improved  electro- 
magnetic apparatus. 

1010.  Henry  Geering,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
bedstead  smith.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  metallic  bedsteads,  chain,  couches,  and 
other  articles  for  sitting,  lying,  or  reclining  upon. 

Dated  April  29,  1856. 

1012.  Charles  Joseph  Graftiaux,  of  Molenbeck 
St.  Jean  by  Brussels,  Belgium,  mechanician.  Im- 
provements in  rotatory  steam  engines. 

1014.  James  Stead  Cropland,  of  Openshaw,  near 
Manchester,  engineer.  Certain  improvements  in 
furnaces  and  steam  generators  for  locomotive 
steam  engines  and  other  purposes. 

1016.  Charles  Titterton,  of  Roehampton,  8urrey. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  white 
zinc. 

1018.  Isaac  Abraham  Boss,  of  Bury-street,  Lon- 
don. Improvements  in  preparing  cane,  in  order 
to  render  it  suitable  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
whalebone.  A communication. 

1020.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’g-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
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cilADWicit’S  Latent  watRA  MRtfeA. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1853,  an  improved  water  meter,  possessing  very  excellent 
qualities,  was  patented  by  Mr.  George  HansOn,  plumber,  of  Huddersfield,  and  Mr.  David 
Chadwick,  of  Salford,  who  is  well  known  to  the  public.  This  meter  may  be  described  as 
follows: — It  consists  of  two  flat  semicircular  bags  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  in  which 
the  water  is  in  the  first  instance  received,  a wire  gauze  or  sieve  being  introduced  between 
the  supply  pipe  and  the  two  inlet  passages.  At  the  other  extremities  of  the  bags  there  arc 
openings  which  allow  the  water  to  pass  into  the  meter.  The  water,  on  entering  these  bags, 
sets  in  motion  three  conical  rollers  attached  to  a centre  spindle  in  connection  with  the 
counting  wheels  and  dial.  These  rollers  are  kept  constantly  revolving,  each  revolution 
registering  eMetij-  the  contents  of  the  bags.  Each  bag  is  kept  cbHstatttly  distended  with 
the  water  it  receives,  and,  as  one  of  the  rollers  is  constantly  in  advance  of  the  outlet  valve, 
whilst  another  is  immediately  behind  it,  the  quantity  discharged  is  kept  tip  with  great 
regularity. 

This  meter  has  subsequently  been  improved  tty  the  original  patentees,  iti  Conjunction 
with  Messrs.  John  Chadwick,  and  Herbert  Frost*  of  Manchester.  It  is  represented  in  its 
improved  form  by  the  engravings  on  the  preceding  page,  in  which  ttvo  novel  methods  of 
using  the  flexible  bags  are  exhibited.  The  fitst  Of  these  is  shown  in  sectldHSl  Hew  at  fig.  1, 
and  in  plan  view  at  fig.  2,  the  upper  part  being  removed  ill  order  to  expose  the  parts. 
The  casing  is  showri  at  it,  6,  within  tlie  lower  portion  of  whlblt  is  fixed  a metal  plate,  c,  with 
parallel  edges,  the  Surface  being  curved  so  as  to  be  concentric  with  an  axis,  if*  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  mounted  in  slots  formed  within  standards,  p,  situate  wlttiiii  tile  casing,  and 
beyond  which  the  said  axis  does  not  extend;  it  is,  tlictefote,  entirely  enclosed,  and  bears 
downward  by  its  own  gravity.  Upon  the  plate,  c,  is  adapted  a rectangular  piece  of  flexible 
material,/.  (The  one  lidW  employed  by  the  patentees  is  substantial  leather  prepared  with 
oil  or  diner  grease;  ifllt  other  substances,  such  as  India-rubber  cloth,  rtiay  be  employed.) 
This  is  confined  to  the  plate,  c,  at  its  sides,  and  at  one  end  by  meani  of  a narrow  strip  of 
brass,  g;  the  OthCt  end,/',  is  open  across  its  width  to  the  interior  Of  the  easing.  The 
plate,  c,  is  famished  with  an  aperture,  A,  leading  to  a passage,  I,  the  lOWer  end  Of  which  is 
in  communication  with  a chamber,  j,  to  which  a pipe,  m,  is  adapted*  the  orifice  being 
divided  therefrom  by  a partition  of  wire  gauze,  l.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tiis  easing  is  a 
second  pipe,  k,  opening  thereto,  as  seen  by  dots  itt  fig.  1.  Upon  the  axis,  d,  are  tWd  discs, 
n,  n,  between  Wliidh  are  mounted  rollers,  o,  o',  o”,  bearing  as  they  revolve  upon  the  surface 
of  the  elastic  bag,  f.  The  water  or  other  fluid  or  gas  to  be  measured  is  admitted  through 
the  pipe,  m,  ahd  after  passing  through  the  wire  gauze,  j,  proceeds  up  the  passage,  i,  and 
througli  the  orifice,  A,  into  the  space  between  the  flexible  material,  /,  and  plate,  c. 
According  to  the  position  shown,  it  is  there  exerting  a pressure  against  the  roller,  o ; but 
as  the  casing  is  also  full  Of  fluid,  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  Will  be  equal,  and  therefore 
no  alteration  In  the  position  will  take  place : bill  suppose  a drawing  off  td  be  effected 
through  the  pipe,  k,  then  the  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed*  and  the  roller,  o,  Will  be  forced 
forward.  This  movement  will  bring  the  roller,  o',  past  the  Orifice,  A,  and  a certain  quantity 
of  fluid  will  therefore  be  enclosed  between  the  said  rollers, » and  o',  Which  will  be  discharged 
into  the  casing  upon  the  former  having  passed  the  Open  etid*/',  of  the  flexible  material,/ 
After  this,  the  roller,  o",  will  pass  the  orifice,  A*  10  pefforffi  the  same  office,  and  so  on,  suc- 
cessive volumes,  which  are  practically  definite  Hid  constant  in  (Jhdiltity,  being  enclosed 
between  two  of  the  rollers,  artd  subsequently  liberated  at  the  briflBt,/'.  Radi  revolution 
of  the  shaft,  d,  will  therefore  represent  a certain  quantity  Of  fluid  dtaWn  Off,  and  this  may- 
be registered  by  any  ordinary  count  In  the  engravings  the  Shaft,  d,  is  shown  connected  to  a 
second  shaft,  p,  by  a clutch  q,  and  upon  it  is  a Worm,  r,  supposed  to  he  Connected  to  the 
usual  train  of  index  wheels.  Upon  this  supplementary  shaft  is  mounted  a wheel,  s,  taking 
into  a pinion,  t,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  a fail,  ».  During  the  action  of  the  meter,  there- 
fore, this  apparatus  will  be  caused  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  effect  a steadiness  of  action.  If 
desired,  a tube  or  bag  of  flexible  material  may  rest  Upon  the  plate,  e,  instead  of  the  disc,/, 
above  described. 

Fig.  3 represents  the  second  improvement,  in  section ; and  fig.  4 is  a plan  Hew  thereof. 
Within  the  casing,  n,  is  a cylinder,  ft,  the  axis  at  one  end  thereof  being  connected  to  the 
count,  as  before.  At  the  other  end  it  is  hollow,  and  provided  with  a conical  end,  e,  ground 
so  as  to  fit  a short  tnbe,  d,  by  which  it  is  therefore  Supported.  This  tube  is  carried  by  the 
casing,  and  projects  into  a chamber,  e,  within  Which  is  a ditisioh  Of  wife  gauze,  and  to 
which  the  fluid  is  admitted  by  means  of  a pipe,  / Around  the  hollow  cylinder,  ft,  is  wound 
the  flexible  material,  g,  closed  at  one  end,  g , by  a strip  of  metal,  but  open  at  the  other,  as 
nt  g"  ; the  sides  are  closed  by  rings,  ft,  seen  in  fig.  4.  Withiit  the  casing  are  standards,  «, 
in  slots  of  which  is  mounted  the  axis  of  a roller,  / bearing  by  its  gravity  upon  the  surface 
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of  the  bag,  g.  Fluid  entering  by  the  pipe,  /,  will  pasa  through  the  tube,  <f,  into  the 
cylinder,  b,  and  from  thence  through  an  orifice,  /,  into  the  apace  between  the  outward  sur- 
face of  the  said  cylinder  and  the  flexible  material,  g;  there  it  will  exert  its  force  against 
the  roller,,;',  which  acts  as  an  abutment,  and  upon  a portion  being  drawn  off,  will  cause  a 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  b.  This  movement  will  bring  the  open  end,  g",  beyond  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  roller,  j,  and  through  which  the  fluid  will  then  issue  into  the 
casing,  a. 

The  above  arrangements  are  particularly  described  in  reference  to  meters,  but  the  same 
are  also  applicable  as  motive  power  engines  to  be  worked  by  water  or  other  means.  In 
such  cases  the  counting  wheels  and  outer  casing  will,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with,  power 
being  obtained  from  the  shaft,  d,  and  the  parts  will  be  constructed  of  suitable  strength, 
according  to  the  strain  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  subjected. 

It  may  be  added,  that  these  meters  (to  which,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  applied  the  name  of  that  one  of  the  joint  patentees  who  is  best  known 
to  the  public),  in  their  improved  form,  have  been  fully  at  work  above  five  months,  and 
have  been  found  to  work  well,  and  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  respect:  they 
measure,  with  equal  certainty  and  exactness,  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  per  hour,  and  at  any 
variation  up  to  the  maximum  speed  of  the  meter.  Upwards  of  300,000  gallons  of  water 
have  been  passed  through  one  of  the  half-inch  meters,  and  no  appreciable  wear  and  tear,  or 
depreciation  whatever,  is  perceivable  in  it. 


EXPRESSION  OF  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  COEF- 
FICIENTS, BY  MEANS  OF  SYMMETRICAL  FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 

EY  C It  ARLES  W.  MERRIFIELD,  ESQ. 

The  symbolical  equations  by  which  differentiation  and  integration  are  compared  with 
finite  differences  and  summation,  namely  : 

**£■-  {*<+*>}  (*>•=  {'««>+*>  i -■ 

have  long  been  known.  The  obvious  mode  of  expansion  in  terms  of  A*  was  felt  by 
Legendre  to  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  from  the  series  not  having  sufficiently 
converging  coefficients.  He  therefore  expanded  the  expression,  not  in  terms  of  A, 
He  has,  however,  left  a gap  in  the  system,  which  I have  felt  as  a 


but  of  *=. 


A8 
1 + A 


hindrance,  and  have  succeeded  in  supplying. 

Legendre’s  method,  which  he  explains  with  some  prolixity  (Fotictions  Elliptiques,  vol.  ii. 


A2 


cb.  iii.)  may  be  established  as  follows:  Making  *S=j^p^  and  therefor*  A=Js  +\A+i8!i’ 
we  have : 

log  (l+A)=log{l+^+N/'+i82} 

**  dz  . 


=J\ 


o 

I 3.2“  2.4  ii.-l*  2.4.0  7.2° 

Representing  the  rntli  power  of  the  series  in  | | by 

1+M1*+Maa8+Msc*4-M4*4+ 

and  restoring  A(l+A)— ^ in  place  of  z,  wc  obtain 

A«+-*U  , 


A-U  ...  D"+5U  . .. 

— — — — +M2 


(l+A)* 


2+i 


(1+A)»H 


(1+A)* 
which  we  have  to  interpret. 

Denote  the  successive  values  of  u by . . . . U U9,  U,,  U or  u,  *{,■  % «„•, . . .• . d„,  irt' 

which  u—<p{z),  un  =tp(x-\-nh),  U nz=<p(x—nli.)  Then  the  scale  of  relation  is 

it  2 
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U„= - «„={l-f  a)"k.  If  we  also  denote  u or  <p( J + i«)  by  V or  r,  we  have  a 

(I+A)”,  * 

parallel  scale  V Vlt  Vor  with  the  same  relation  between  its  successive 

terms,  and,  for  its  connecting  relation  with  the  other  scale,  Vr=(l+A)»Ur. 

If  m be  even  (=2n),  we  obtain,  by  direct  substitution 

|log(l-(-A)|  «— A Un-l-MjA  U„+1+M2A  U»+j+ 

If  m be  odd  (=2n-t-l),  we  have 

{s  2i«+i  t«+i  . :«+a  _ s»+s. . 

log(l-fA)}  U=A  V-+M.A  V„+i  +MgA  V„+s+.... 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  are  as  follows 

M,  =— — , Ma=  — - (5m  +22) 

1 24  2J.3*.5 

M„  = — 2 (35m*  + 462m + 1528)  

8 2>°.34.5  7 

M.  » 2 (175m»  + 4620m»+40724m+119856) 

4 2'J.3*.5*.7 

and  by  giving  m any  positive  or  negative  value,  the  series  for  any  differential  coefficient  or 
integral  may  be  at  once  found. 

In  practice,  however,  there  is  frequently  a difficulty,  in  using  the  series  where  m is  odd, 
from  the  values  of  V,  Vj,  V3,  &c.,  not  being  obtainable  without  a distinct  interpolation, 
where  the  values  U,  U,,  U2,  U„,  &c.,  only  are  given.  When  m is  even,  the  converse  may 
be  the  case.  I have  obviated  this  by  using  mean  differences,  as  follows  : 

Making  z= as  before, 

1 

2 G , 1-3  *a_H5  *f, I 

2 + A^  + ' V P 2.ar>+  / 

Combining  this  with  the  previous  expressions,  we  get 

-l-{log(l  + A)},’«=_^=U„  +N,J^L  U„+l  + 

2 + Al  1 ,/I+A  v/1  + A 

n.-^^u.+h- 

Vl+A 

=A5''V„+N1A-’"+!V»+i+N2A!"+'V„|2+ 

N,,  N2,  Na  being  a different  6et  of  coefficients. 

Now,  since  (2+A)Vn=V„  +V,-i, 

j log  (1  +A)  | !"«= J(A3"  V „ +A3»V.-,)+iN1(A3»+3V,+1+A-*-t‘V») 

+4Na(A3*+‘V.+s+A5-+'V.v,)+ 

and  similarly  when  m is  odd, 

| log  (1  + A)  ^.,',+1Br=J(A*w+lUw+j^-A“'l't1UM  )+£N  1(A,"+,Ub+j+A5"+jU«+i) 

+i^a(A,*+‘UN+,+A*»+‘U»+s)+ 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  N are  as  follows  i 

N,=  -^(m+3),N2=-J^5m*+52m+135) 

N --  1 (35ms+777m*+5749m+14l75) 

3 2*°.34 .5 .7  . . 

K =__l__(175m'*  + 5720iB»+96794m*+619776m+1488375) 

4 2*a.35.5*.7 

Remember  that  the  sum  of  two  successive  differences  is  the  difference  of  alternate  num- 
bers in  the  preceding  column. 
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I subjoin  the  formula;  most  frequently  occurring  in  practice ; for  integrals 
1a y*«rfJ=i(„+Bl)  -^U.+A’rO+JJL  A“U2+A4U,) 


-(A«U,+A«U2)  + . 


i-A  /?,rfJ=V+lA!V1-.ILA4V2+-J^_A«Vi>-  2I???_  A"V . 

* J 'A*  5760  1890.2“  56700.21* 

, J295803  A1„v  _ 15183675231  ,.v 

187 1 100.2 1 **  ‘ 7662154500.2*°  °"r 

~&t/'/'Hdta=ul+—AaH LA«U,-f  _1L.  A8IT2— ?J9_  A8U3  + 

U“  JJ  12  2+0  1890.2s  56700.2“ 

Most  of  Legendre’s  tables  of  definite  integrals  were  computed  by  the  second  or  third  of 
these  formulae.  His  great  table  of  elliptic  functions  was  calculated  by  the  second.  I am 
not  aware  that  the  first  has  been  given  until  now. 

For  differential  coefficients,  we  have 

*^=4(AU1+A«)-1(A*U2+A*U1)+1(A*CJ+ASUI) 

dx  1 2 * 60 


--2g0  (A7U4+A’Ua)+. 


=rAV,+_L  AsV2-f  A’V,+  3o  Aoy  _ 

3.2s  5.2»  7,2*°  9.2‘sa  3 ' 

If  we  make  m=0  in  the  N formula,  we  obtain 

«=i(V+«1)-i(A*VI+A*V)+:i(A“V2+A“V1) 

2 8 

+ «(a*v4+a*v.)- 

a well  known  formula  of  bisection. 

13,  Brompton-rour,  April,  1856. 


SIR  JAMES  SOUTH  AND  THE  ROYAL  AND  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

(Continued  from  page  437.) 


Sir  James  next  goes  on  to  say,  “ The  best 
answer  I can  afford  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  * the  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society/  implying  that  the  integrity  of  the 
late  Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks  has 
only  recently  been  impeached  by  me  and 
for  the  first  time,  is  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I received  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  Director  of  the  Armagh  Observa- 
tory : 

'Observatory,  Armagh, 

4 June,  15,  IHjS. 

‘Dear  Sir  James,— On  my  arrival  here  last 
night,  1 found  yours,  in  which  you  tell  me  that 
Mr.  Sheepshanks,  while  admitting  that  lie  caused 
the  name  of  Trouglxton  to  be  engraved  on  a circle 
of  Jecker*s  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Revenue 
laws,  denies  the  other  facts  stated  by  you  in  the 
Mechanic »’  Magazine  (July,*  1852),  and  asserts 
that  you  invented  them  after  Trougkton’s  death. 

• As  to  his  denial  of  the  facts,  it  may  pass  for  its 
worth ; but  that  you  stated  them  long  before 

* " It  is  printed  ‘ July  * in  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine, but  it  ought  to  have  been  printed  ' Jan- 

uary.’ ” 


Troughton’s  death  all  your  friends  can  testify  ; of 
one  instance  I can  give  the  date  very  nearly,— be- 
ginning of  July,  1833.  When  coming  to  London 
from  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  l found  you  and  Troughton  at  issue 
about  the  luckless  equatorial.  1 saw  with  great 
pain  two  so  long  devoted  friends,  and  whom  I so 
greatly  respected,  on  the  verge  of  deadly  feud,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  You  will  reraembor 
that  you  consented  to  leave  the  dispute  to  the 
arbitration  of  me  or  any  one  I would  name,  but 
Troughton  would  hear  of  no  terms  whatever.  Yet 
when  I reminded  him  of  “ old  times,”  his  heart  did 
soften  a little;  but  he  said  he  could  not  act  with- 
out the  consent  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks:  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  That  day  I met  you  at  dinner  at 
Mr.  F.  Daily's,  and  told  you  how  much  I was  dis- 
appointed. You  certainly  did  not  spare  Mr.  8.  on 
the  occasion.  When  I expressed  my  regret  that  a 
Clergyman  should  so  far  forget  his  duty  as  a 
peacemaker,  you  told  an  anecdote  of  him  while  in 
your  house  at  Passy,  which  showed  that  such  ob- 
ligations did  not  press  heavily  on  him  ; and  when 
some  of  the  company  were  surprised  at  his  opi- 
nions, you  told,  in  all  its  parts,  the  history  given 
in  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

1 Then  it  was  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  seemed 
so  to  Mr.  Baily,  so  that  I must  have  heard  it  in 
1830  at  latest.  But  this  surely  is  needless : what- 
ever faults  you  have,  none  who  knows  anything 
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of  you  can  possibly  think  want  of  truth  is  one  of 
them ; most  certainly  not, 

1 Yours  ever, 

‘ T.  R.  Robinson.’ 

* Sir  James  South.’ 

“ The  late  Council  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  slate,  that  the  * imputa- 
tion’ would  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
‘ the  Report’  ‘except  simply  to  record  that 
sense  of  the  utter  needlcssness  of  any  reply 
to  such  an  accusation,  which  the  Council 
showed  when  they  neglected  the  formal  ap- 
plication made  to  them  on  the  charge.’ 

“ It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that  I 
made  a ‘ formal  application’  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  upon  the 
subject ; but  the  fact  is,  that  I never  made, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  ‘applica- 
tion’ to  any  Council  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  or  to  any  other  society,  in 
respect  of  my  controversies  with  the  late 
Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks/* 

Having  thus  amply  vindicated  himself  on 
the  main  question,  Sir  James  approaches 
the  more  abusive  and  scurrilous  portions  of 
Mr.  Sheepshanks’  pamphlet : 

“ From  the  sneaking  notice  by  the  late 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  from  the 
impudent  notice  of  the  late  Council  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a degree  of 
notoriety  has  been  given,”  says  Sir  James, 
“to  the  ‘Defensive  Pamphlet*  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  I am, 
therefore,  compelled  to  notice  a charge  of 
fraud  which  the  late  Reverend  Richard 
Sheepshanks  has  made  against  me,  viz.,  that 
my  dispute  with  the  late  Mr.  Troughton 
was  only  to  evade  my  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  that  gentleman. 

“ Perhaps  the  accompanying  letters  from 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr.  Gwilt  will 
slightly  illustrate  the  degree  of  reliance 
which  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  the  late  Reverend  Richard  Sheep- 
shanks : 

* Allerly,  by  Melrose. 

• Feb.  23,  1833. 

1 My  dear  Sir  James,— During  the  week  which 
I spent  under  your  roof,  and  especially  during  the 
many  observations  which  I made  with  the  large 
equatorial  in  company  with  yourself  and  others,  I 
saw  the  great  distress  and  vexation  in  which  you 
were  involved,  by  the  instability  of  the  instru- 
ment. I had  heard  also  from  others,  that  Mr. 
Troughton  had  suffered  equal  vexation  from  the 
same  cause ; and  I therefore  felt  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  measures  which  were  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  recoil  of  the  telescope. 

' On  the  day  when  Mr.  Simms  came  to  the  ob- 
servatory to  apply  the  friction  rollers,  I recollect 
well  your  having  requested  me  to  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  making  every  exertion  to 
render  the  instrument  fit  for  observation,  and  to 
hint  to  him  how  injurious  a failure  In  this  respect 
would  be  to  his  professional  reputation.  You  had 
more  than  once  stated  to  me  your  conviction,  that 
no  good  would  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
the  friction  rollers,  and  I was  therefore  anxious 
to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  them. 

* With  this  view,  I spent  a long  time  In  the  ob-  j 


servatory  with  Mr.  Simms;  having  quitted  it,  I 
returned  frequently  during  the  day.  J found  Mr. 

| Simms  perfectly  sensible  that  the  instrument  was 
j a failure,  and  exceedingly  anxious,  both  on  your 
! account  and  for  the  sake  of  his  professional  name, 
to  give  it  the  stability  which  is  required.  He  an- 
i ticipated  great  advantages  from  the  rollers;  but 
after  the  numerous  experiments  which  were  made 
in  my  presence,  and  in  which  I assisted,  I was 
perfectly  convinced,  and  he  seemed  to  be  so  also, 
that  the  cause  of  the  recoil  could  not  be  removed 
| by  such  means.  We  discussed  the  hypothesis  of 
a momentary  twist  in  the  frame  arising  from  the 
1 elasticity  of  the  materials;  and  with  the  view  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  subject,  he  applied  a 
j telescope  with  a micrometer,  which  he  had 
! brought  with  him  for  the  purpose.  The  observa- 
! tions,  however,  did  not  indicate  any  perceptible 
{ change  of  form, 

' If  I recollect  rightly,  you  were  In  London 
when  these  experiments  were  going  on : and 
upon  your  return  I mentioned  to  you  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  observatory.  On  this  and  on 
other  occasions,  I remember  your  stating  to  me 
that  you  had  offered  to  pay  Mr.  Troughton  all 
that  he  had  expended,  provided,  that  he  would 
adopt  the  plan  *f  the  five  feet  equatorial,  which 
you  had  from  the  first  thought  the  best,  but 
which,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Troughton’s  opinion, 
had  been  abandoned. 

* At  dinner,  the  whole  subject  was  discussed 
between  yourself,  Mr.  Simms,  and  me;  and  I re- 
collect that  you  expressed  yourself  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  both  in  reference  to  the  total  obstruc- 
tion of  your  own  observations,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence which  a failure  in  rectifying  the  instrument 
would  have  on  his  professional  character. 

* Such  is  the  substance  of  wh&t  I distinctly 
recollect;  much  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
and  if  I were  near  you,  I dare  say  you  might 
recall  a great  deal  of  it  to  my  remembrance. 

1 1 am, 

1 Ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

* To  Sir  James  South/  ‘ D.  Brewster/ 

' 20,  Ahingdon-strect, 
•Jan.  ItifA,  1833. 

’ ‘ Dear  Sir  James,— In  answer  to  your  favour  of 
yesterday,  1 have  to  observe  to  you,  that  previous 
to  your  Journey  to  Russia,  in  my  conversations 
with  Mr.  Simms,  relative  to  the  equatorial,  he  has 
more  than  once  expressed  to  me  his  regret  at  its 
unfortunate  failure,  and  his  surprise  at  your  great 
patience  and  forbearance  with  his  firm  ; and  most 
particularly  did  he  so  on  one  occasion  when  walk- 
ing home  from  your  house,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion to  me  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  he  had  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  cost  compared  with  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  work  done.  My  recollection  of  this 
last-named  conversation  is,  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  strong. 

1 Believe  me,  dear  Sir  James, 

‘ Yours  very  faithfully, 

1 To  Sir  James  South.'  ‘ Jos.  Gwilt.' 

“On  the  18th  of  October,  1833,  Messrs. 
Troughton  and  Simms,  in  a letter  to  Messrs. 
Few  and  Co.,  offered  to  leave  the  matters  in 
difference  to— using  their  own  language — 

* Indifferent  and  unquestionable  judges,  for  In- 
stance, the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Mr.  Baily,  Captain  Kater,  Captain  Beaufort,  Cap- 
tain Smyth,  &c. ; or  by  a certain  number  of  re- 
ferees appointed  on  each  side/ 

“ On  the  30th  of  October,  1833,  Messrs. 
Few  and  Co.,  in  a letter  to  Messrs.  Trough- 
ton  and  Simms  stated  t 

1 Sir  James  South  would  not  object  to  a refer- 
ence of  the  entire  case  to  the  gentlemen  named  in 
your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.;  but  as  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  of  Sir  John  Herschel  being  under 
early  engagements  to  quit  the  country,  we  appre- 
hend it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  his 
attention  to  it.  Sir  James  would  propose  the  sub-  j 
stitution  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh, 
for  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel:  we  write  on  the 
assumption  that  he,  and  all  the  others,  will  con- 
sent to  become  referees.’ 

“ The  offer  made  on  the  18th  of  October 
by  Messrs.  Trough  ton  and  Simms  was,  how- 
ever, after  its  substantial  acceptance  by 
Messrs.  Few  and  Co.  on  the  80th  of  Octo- 
ber, withdrawn,  by  a letter  from  Messrs,  j 
Chisholme  and  Co.  to  Messrs.  Few  and  Co.,  j 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy : 

* 64,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

* Dec.  3rd,  1833. 

* Dear  Sirs, — We  beg  to  propose  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms,  to  refer  all  mat- 
ters in  difference  between  them  and  Sir  James 
South  to  the  determination  of  a Sergeant  or  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  to  be  mutually  agreed  on,  Messrs,  j 
Troughton  and  Simms  having  liberty  of  access  to 
the  equatorial  with  their  workmen  and  scientific 
friends,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  j 
and  restrictions  as  the  arbitrator  shall  direct,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  instrument  into  woik-  ! 
ing  order,  and  of  adjusting  the  same  with  the  use  I 
of  Sir  James’s  large  object  glass.  Should  your 
client  agree  to  this,  we  will  prepare  and  send  you 
the  draft  agreement  for  your  perusal. 

* We  are,  dear  Sirs, 

* Yours  obediently, 

1 Chisholme,  Hall,  $ Gibson.’ 

*'  To  this  fetter  Messrs.  Few  and  Co.  re- 
turned the  following  answer  to  Messrs. 
Chisholme  and  Co. : 

4 Coven  t Garden, 

4 Dec.  7 th,  1833. 

4 Dear  Sirs, — We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for 
not  earlier  replying  to  your  favour  of  the  3rd,  by 
stating  that  we  cannot  advise  Sir  James  South  to 
refer  such  a subject  to  any  gentleman  of  the  bar, 
satisfied  that  scientific  persons  can  alone  be  com- 
petent to  do  justice  to  either  party,  and  such  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
your  clients. 

4 We  have  only  to  repeat  our  readiness  to  refer 
all  questions,  as  stated  in  our  letter  of  the  30th 
October  to  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms. 

4 We  are,  dear  Sirs, 

4 Yours,  &c., 

4 Few,  Hamilton,  & Few.* 

“ On  the  12th  of  December,  1833,  Messrs. 
Chisholme  and  Co.  sent  a letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy,  to  Messrs.  Few  and 
Co.: 

4 64,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields. 

4 Dear  Sirs,  — Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms 
and  Sir  James  South.  As  you  altogether  decline 
a reference  to  a barrister,  and  as  we  cannot  advise 
our  clients  to  accede  to  the  reference  proposed  by 
you,  we  are  driven  to  the  other  alternative,  of 
commencing  an  action. 

* We  enclose  process  for  your  undertaking, 
which  we  presume  you  will  give. 

* We  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

4 Yours  faithfully, 

4 Chisholme,  Hall,  & Gibson.’ 

44  It  is  upon  these  facts  that  I have  been 
accused  by  the  late  Reverend  Richard  Sheep- 
shanks, in  his  4 Defensive  Pamphlet,’  of 
being  a 4 shabby,  shuffling  debtor.’ 

41  The  Reverend  Richard  Sheepshanks 
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has  also  stated  in  his  4 Defensive  Pamphlet,* 
that 4 the  only  remark  which  he  [Troughton] 
made  during  the  contest  was,  that  l had  not 
acted  with  sufficient  vigour  towards  Sir 
Janies.  4 You  should  have  arrested  him,’ 

! he  said  ; 1 the  fellow  has  a white  feather. 
Frazi  arrested  him,  and  got  paid.’ 

“ Frazi  never  arrested  me  ;•  and  the  fol- 
lowing copy  of  a letter  which  1 received 
from  Mr.  Seaward, f who  was  conveisant 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  will  establish 
the  malice  and  falsehood  of  the  language  in 
the  foregoing  extract : 

4 Canal  Iron  Works, 

4 March  14/A,  1837. 

4 Dear  Sir,— I am  truly  surprised  at  the  contents 
of  your  letter  of  this  date,  that  circumstances 
should  have  occurred  to  render  it  necessary  for 
you  to  inquire  of  me  whether  your  conduct  to- 
wards Mr.  Frazi  on  the  subject  of  the  large  dome 
of  your  observatory  was  incompatible  with  the 
feelings  of  an  honourable  man,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  sentiments  of  a gentleman  : such  I un- 
derstand having  been  insinuated  against  you  by 
Messrs.  Sheepshanks  and  Simms,  through  their 
counsel,  Mr.  Starkie. 

4 I remember  perfectly  well  having  been  intro- 
duced to  you  by  Mr.  Simms,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  you  my  advice  and  assistance,  among 
other  things,  respecting  the  claim  of  Mr.  Frazi  for 
work  done  to  the  large  dome,  and  in  which  claim 
I must  say  you  had  great  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

4 You  adopted  my  recommendation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  that  claim,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  I can  bear  testimony  to  your  gentle- 
manly and  honourable  conduct  throughout  that 
transaction;  and  I will  most  cheerfully  attend  to 
state  the  same  on  oath,  if  you  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  so. 

4 1 am,  dear  Sir, 

4 Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

4 John  Seaward.’ 

4 To  Sir  James  South,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.’ 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  CALORIC  ENGINE: 

CAPTAIN  ERICSSON’S  RECENT  PATENT. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  ENGINEER. J 

This  last  modification' of  the  caloric  en- 
gine presents  very  remarkable  features.  In 
common  with  the  engines  of  the  caloric 

• 44  I may  here  observe,  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  disputes  with  the  late  Mr.  Trough- 
ton,  I implicitly  followed  the  advice  of  my  friends 
— Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Babbage,  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Scott,  and  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bally.  And  in 
my  controversies  with  Mr.  Frazi,  I acted  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Seaward,  Mr.  Simms,  Sir  Francis 
Beaufort,  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  Mr.  Babbage,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Scott,  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  and  tho 
late  Mr.  Troughton.” 

t 44  Until  Mr.  Simms  introduced  me  to  this  dis- 
tinguished engineer,  I had  not  the  honour  even  of 
his  personal  acquaintance.  He  represented  him 
to  me  as  a man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  of  the 
soundest  judgment— and  that  to  him  I might  con- 
fide the  examination  of  Frazi’s  4 scandalous  hill  ’ 
beyond  any  civil  engineer  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted.” 

J The  following  paper  was  written  in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  appearance  of  an  article  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  the  23rd  February,  by 
Mr.  Bourne,  which  has  given  great  offence  to  the 
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ship,  which  excited  such  lively  interest  in 
the  commercial  world,  this  engiue  retains 
the  heat  of  the  air  passing  off  from  the 
working  cylinder  to  the  cold  air  entering 
the  beaters.  This  transfer  of  the  caloric 
from  the  air  that  has  performed  its  duty,  to 
the  air  which  enters  the  machine,  Captain 
Ericsson  accomplishes,  in  this  instance,  by 
the  same  means  adopted  in  his  original  en- 
gines, in  1833,  the  escaping  hot  current 
sweeping  the  exterior  of  a series  of  tubes 
whilst  the  cold  current  traverses  their  in- 
side on  its  way  to  the  heaters.  By  this 
method  the  engine  is  rendered  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  heat  which  in  the  steam 
engine  is  wasted. 

The  apparatus  which  effects  this  great 
object  has  been  termed  by|tlie  inventor  a 
regenerator,  and  the  entire  machine  a 
caloric  engine — very  appropriate  terms  cer- 
tainly, for  although  the  steam  engine  is 
also  a caloric  engine,  the  application  of  the 
heat  in  it  is  not  direct.  The  new  motor,  on 
the  contrary,  applies  the  heat  directly  to 
the  acting  medium,  besides  returning  it, 
and  is  therefore  emphatically  a caloric  en- 
gine. 

Fig.  1. 


The  utility  of  the  regenerator  has  been 
questioned  by  many,  but  approved  by  high 
authorities,  such  as  Regnault.  Others, 
again,  have  contended  that  the  inventor 
claims  for  it  properties  akin  to  the  chimera 
of  perpetual  motion — a most  inconsistent 
assertion,  as  the  fall  of  temperature  by  ex- 
pansion proved  to  be  very  considerable  in 
the  trial  engine  of  1833,  the  question  of 
returning  the  heat  by  the  regenerator  being 
then  fully  discussed,  by  Ure,  Faraday,  and 
Lardner,  who  all  examined  the  engine  and 
admitted  what  the  inventor  claimed  for  the 
regenerator.  Professor  Faraday,  at  that 
time,  lectured  before  the  Royal  Institution 
on  a model  regenerator,  furnished  by  Cap- 
tain Ericsson.  Faraday  is  not  a man  to 
propagate  ideas  involving  perpetual  mo- 
tion. 

The  annexed  diagram,  representing  the 
modified  caloric  engine  recently  patented 
by  Captain  Ericsson,  exhibits  the  principle 
and  mode  of  operation  at  one  view.  The 
mechanism  for  moving  the  pistons  lias  been 
omitted  in  order  not  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  essential  features  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

Fig.  2. 


“ a represents  the  cylinder  open  at  one  end  ; 
b and  c the  working  and  supply  pistons,  the 
latter  performing  twice  the  motion  of  the 
former ; d,  heater,  acted  upon  by  a furnace;  e, 
vessel  connecting  thecylinder  with  the  heater; 
/,  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  heated  air  from 


friends  of  Captain  Ericison.  The  writer  is  an 
eminent  engine  manulacturer,  and  proprietor  of 
certain  works  In  New  York.  He  has  known 
Captain  Ericsson  for  sixteen  years,  and  con- 
structed  several  of  his  engines;  his  remarks  will 
therefore  be  read  with  interest.  For  this  reason 
we  give  place  to  them,  without  professing  to  give 
our  sanction  to  all  they  convey.— Ed.  M.  M. 


the  cylinder.  The  operations  of  the  engine 
will  be  readily  understood.  Charge  e and  d 
with  air  of  15  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square 
inch,  and  load  the  regulator,  k,  according 
to  that  pressure  ; set  the  valve,  g,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1,  and  then  move  both  pistons  from 
the  position  assumed  in  that  figure,  to  that 
exhibited  in  fig.  2.  The  result  of  this  move- 
ment will  be  the  expulsion  of  the  air  be- 
tween c and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  charging  the  space  between  the  two 
pistons  with  fresh  air  entering  through  the 
valve,  i.  The  valve,  g,  being  thus  set,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  the  heated  compressed  air 
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from  d,  will  force  the  piston,  c,  towards  b, 
until  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  esta- 
blished. The  movement  of  c being  then  con- 
tinued by  auxiliary  means  until  it  reaches 
b,  the  cold  compressed  air  will  pass  from 
the  cylinder  through  the  Yalve,  k,  into  the 
vessel,  e,  whilst  the  space  vacated  by  c will 
be  filled  with  hot  air  of  equal  tension.  The 
valve,  g,  being  then  closed,  as  in  fig.  3,  and 
the  working  piston,  b,  liberated,  both  pis- 
tons will  move  together  by  the  expansive 
force  of  the  confined  hot  air  towaids  the 
open  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily conceded  that  no  other  force  can  be 
expended  in  this  operation  than  that  inci- 
dental to  friction,  since  each  piston  either 
moves  in  equilibrium  or  exerts  useful  force. 
The  remarkable  object  then  obtained  by 
Captain  Ericsson’s  new  invention  is  the 
compression  of  the  cold  air,  and  the  charg- 
ing the  heated  against  a pressure  of  15  lbs., 
without  expending  any  force  apart  from 
overcoming  friction.  The  inventor,  how- 
eve#,  accomplishes  still  more;  he  sustains 
a working  pressure  of  30  lbs.  in  the  engines 
he  has  built,  by  making  the  supply  piston 
perform  the  full  inward  stroke  during  the 
period  occupied  by  the  working  piston  in 
making  half  stroke,  thereby  causing  a 
greater  amount  of  air  to  be  drawn  in  between 
the  two  pistons,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
compression  is  in  the  cylinder  of  74  lbs. 
This  compression,  of  course  equal  to  an 
absolute  tension  of  22}  lbs  , will,  under  an 
elevation  of  temperature  of  500°,  maintain 
in  the  heater  a working  pressure  of  30 lbs. 
above  the  atmospheric  resistance.  The  force 
exerted  by  the  working  pistons  under  this 
arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  continues 
during  the  entire  stroke,  commencing  with 
30  lbs.,  and  ending  with  an  effective  pres- 
sure fully  as  great  as  in  expansive  steam 
engines.  The  resistance  encountered  on  the 
return  of  the  working  piston  is  confined  to 
half  of  its  stroke,  the  counterforce  being  at 
the  end  only  half  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  mean  resistance  for  the  entire  return 
stroke  less  than  2 lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
The  force  exerted  by  the  supply  piston 
duiing  its  return  movement,  acts  during  a 
space  nearly  equal  to  half  the  stroke  of  the 
working  piston,  commencing  at  22  lbs., 
and  diminishing  according  to  the  law  of 
expansion.  An  analysis  of  these  forces 
will  be  found  in  tig.  4,  in  which  the  areas 
l,  m,  n,  o,  and  r,  s,  t,  represent  the  power 
produced,  and  the  area,  p,  m,  q,  the  expen- 
diture. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  areas  thus  pre. 
sented  to  the  eye,  express  exactly  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  power  expanded  and  of  power 
produced,  the  former  being  but  a fraction  of 
the  latter. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  the  mere 
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proportion  thus  exhibited  of  force  imparted 
to  the  machine,  and  force  expended  in 
compressing  the  cold  air,  is  by  no  means 
apparent  to  those  who  merely  theorize  in 
the  matter.  Indeed,  Captain  Ericsson's 
disappointed  expectation,  in  relation  to  the 
caloric  ship,  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  his 
disregarding  the  size  of  the  supply  cylin- 
ders, on  the  strength  of  his  theoretical  de- 
duction that,  however  great  the  force  ex- 
pended in  compressing  the  air,  it  would  be 
returned  by  the  working  cylinders  inde- 
pendently of  heat.  The  differential  force 
of  the  gigantic  pistons,  considered  by  itself, 
certainly  appeared  most  satisfactory,  but 
proved  too  precarious  in  practice.  The 
resisting  force  within  the  machine  was  too 
great  in  proportion  to  its  entire  motive 
energy — there  was  not  margin  enough  to 
meet  the  unavoidable  losses  in  practice. 
Already  six  engines  have  been  built  under 
the  recent  patent,  with  cylinders  varying 
from  15  to  10  inches  diameter,  all  of  which 
are  now  under  trial.  One  of  these,  an  en- 
gine with  cylinders  of  30  inches  diameter, 
finely  executed,  and  working  with  peculiar 
regularity  and  smoothness,  is  intended  for 
Europe. 

Altogether,  Captain  Ericsson  has  built 
twenty-seven  engines,  in  New  Town,  ac- 
tuated by  heated  air,  twenty-five  of  which 
the  writer  has  seen  in  operation.  The  vast 
labour  expended  in  planning,  independently 
of  execution,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wide 
range  of  Captain  Ericsson’s  experiments, 
and  the  diversity  of  form  and  combination 
of  these  engines,  destined  shortly  to  super- 
sede steam  as  a mechanical  motor. 


FAIRBAIRN  AND  HASLEM’S  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  RAILWAY 
WHEELS  AND  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES.* 

Messus.  W.  A.  Fairbairn  and  G.  Has- 
lem,  of  Manchester,  have  recently  patented 
an  invention  which,  in  the  first  place,  has 
for  its  object  the  production  of  certain  ar- 
rangements which  will  allow  the  wheels  of 
railway  carriages  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  curved  portions  of  the  way,  and 
thus  diminish  the  wear  of  their  flanges,  and 
to  provide  also  against  wear  on  the  sides  of 
the  axle-boxes.  The  arrangements  consist 
in  giving  liberty  to  the  axle-boxes  laterally, 
within  certain  limits  and  at  certain  times, 
determined  by  a spring  action  formed  on 
each  side  of  the  axle-boxes,  or  within  the 
jaws  holding  the  axle-boxes,  and  acting  on 
each  side  of  them.  The  spring  action  may 
be  formed  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  placed 


* Patent  dated  11th  October,  1853. 
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in  recesses  in  the  jaws  holding  the  axle- 
boxes,  which  India-rubber  will  exert  its 
elastic  force  upon  the  sides  of  the  axle- 
boxes  by  acting  against  plates  loosely  fitted 
in  the  recesses  in  the  jaws,  and  coining 
against  the  sides  of  the  axle-boxes.  The 
force  of  the  spring  action  is  intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  axles  of  the  wheels  at 
right  angles  to  the  straight  portions  of  the 
railway,  but  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
created  by  friction  of  the  rails  upon  the 
wheels  in  curved  portions  of  the  way,  and 
by  this  means  allow  the  axles  to  assume 
that  position  which  will  accommodate  the 
wheels  to  the  curve  of  the  way.  As  the 
spring  aolion  will  keep  the  axle-boxes  in 
close  contaot  with  the  jaws  so  as  to  be  at  all 
times  a good  fit,  they  will  not  require 


“ lining  ” in  consequence  of  wear,  aa  those 
do  of  ordinary  arrangement. 

The  improvements  relate,  secondly,  to  ar- 
rangements in  the  connecting  rods  of  loco- 
motive engines,  and  principally  to  those 
rods  connecting  the  crank  wheels  to  be 
coupled  together,  and  they  are  intended  to 
act  as  a provision  against  undue  strains  to 
which  such  rods  are  subjected.  These  ar- 
rangements consist  in  giving  liberty  to  the 
steps  or  brasses  within  certain  limits,  deter- 
mined by  a spring  action  arranged  in  the 
slots  of  the  connecting  rods,  of  like  charac- 
ter, and  acting  on  the  steps  or  brasses 
(which  may  be  considered  to  represent  the 
axle-box)  in  a manner  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed above,  in  reference  to  the  axle-box 
arrangement. 


AMERICAN  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CANNON. 


An  American  gentleman  has  recently  ob- 
tained a patent  in  this  and  other  countries 
for  an  invention  designed  to  increase  both 
the  weight  and  the  force  of  the  projectile, 
without  materially  increasing  either  the 
weight  of  the  gun  or  its  liability  to  burst 


Two  arrangements  are  employed  in  order  to 
accomplish  this. 

The  first  consists  in  placing  upon  the 
sides  of  the  gun  additional  charge  cham- 
bers, which  are  termed  “ accelerators,”  and 
which  being  charged  with  some  detonating 


materials  explode,  as  soon  as  the  shot  or 
projectile  passes  their  openings,  thereby  suc- 
cessively accelerating  its  rate  of  speed.  The 
gun  is  of  any  ordinary  kind  as  respects  the 
form  of  the  bore,  being  either  rifled  or  plain, 
breech-loading  or  otherwise.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a sectional  elevation  of  a fire- 
arm constructed  according  to  the  invention. 
The  accelerators  shown  at  a,  are  chambers, 
inclined  to  the  main  bore,  and  pointing  to- 
wards the  muzzle.  In  loading,  a charge  of 
ordinary  powder  is  put  in,  as  usual,  and  then 
the  shot.  The  accelerators  are  then  charged 
with  powder,  or  gun-cotton,  or  both,  aa  may 
be.  The  muzzle  is  to  be  covered  with  some 
flexible  material,  as  sheet  caoutchouc, 


clamped  tightly  upon  it,  and  then  the  air 
is  to  be  exhausted,  through  an  opening,  b, 
placed  near  the  muzzle,  the  vent,  of  course 
being  closed.  On  firing  the  powder  which  is 
behind  the  ball,  the  latter  is  started  forward 
and  as  it  passes  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
accelerators,  the  fire  communicating  with 
them,  they  are  also  discharged,  and  of 
course  increase  the  force  which  impels  the 
shot.  As  no  air  is  in  the  bore  in  front  of 
the  shot,  that  cause  of  resistance  is  not  pre- 
sent to  retard  it.  The  obstruction  to  the 
projectile  passing  through  the  patch  of 
flexible  material  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
need  to  be  taken  into  account.* 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Scientific,  Engineering,  Architectural,  SfC. 


Novel  Svstem  op  Iron  Furnaces. — 
The  most  ingenious  method  of  M.  Chenot 
is  about  to  be  introduced  by  some  French 
capitalists  in  the  works  of  the  bassin  of 
Charleroi.  The  theory  of  this  procedure 


consists  in  a separation  of  the  iron  (spar- 
iron,  manganese-iron,  and  other  ores)  from 
the  surrounding  matrix  by  the  usual  crush- 
ing machines,  which  are  then  melted  with 
an  addition  of  coal  in  furnaces  not  higher 


* Patent  dated  Nov.  3,  1853. 
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than  two  or  three  metres,  and  haring  only 
low  chimneys  instead  of  the  high  hitherto 
used.  The  crushed  ores  are  first  spread 
over  an  endless  piece  of  cloth,  above  which 
rotate  three  or  four  rows  of  circular  electro- 
magnets. The  magnets  lift  up  the  particles 
of  iron,  and  move  them  by  the  rotation  of 
the  circles  several  feetabove  the  cloth;  there 
they  lose  their  magnetic  power  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  current  and  the  particles  of 
iron  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  other  portion 
of  the  cloth  carries  off  the  non-magnetic 
component  parts  of  the  ore.  The  ores 
(oxydes  of  iron)  are  now  melted  by  a stream 
of  carbonic  oxygen  gas,  or  in  a blast  furnace 
(Jlammofen),  and  the  pig  iron  thus  obtained 
can  be  converted  by  simple  pressure  and 
subsequent  heating,  into  cast  iron ; or  the 
compressed  lumps  can  be  converted  into 
steel  in  the  usual  way.  M.  Chenot’s  works 
have  been  hitherto  at  Ciichy,  near  Paris, 
and,  according  to  his  calculation,  he  will 
produce  1000  kilog.  of  pig  iron  with  700 
kilog.  of  charcoal.  If  this  new  procedure 
should  turn  out  satisfactory,  cast  iron  can 
be  produced  without  expensive  furnaces, 
and  no  puddling  will  be  required  for  ob- 
taining wrought  iron. 

Exsiccation  of  the  Marshes  of  Os- 
tia.— Pio  IX.  proposes  to  dry  up  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  of  Ostia,  by  which  much 
useful  land  would  be  gained  for  agriculture, 
fit c.  So  early  as  the  eighth  century,  St. 
Zacharias  employed  colonists  to  cultivate 
the  Agio  Romano,  and  Pio  VI.  dried  up  the 
Pontine  marshes.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  fine  castle  of  Ostia,  now  completely 
desolate,  and  covered  by  bulrushes  and 
useless  small  timber,  would  thus  be  made 
habitable. 

Original  Inscription.  — The  house 
which  has  been  built  for  the  late  F.  L.  John, 
the  German  gymnast,  by  national  subscrip- 
tion, exhibits  this  most  original  inscrip- 
tion : “ Frisch,  frei,  fromm,  froh." — Fresh, 
free,  pious,  contented  ! 1 

[Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Lotsky.] 


THE  SMOKE  ACT  AND  THE 
POTTERIES. 

We  have  recently  had  submitted  to  us, 
by  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  patentee  of  the  fur- 
nace bearing  that  name,  a model  of  a pottery 
kiln  in  which  arrangements  are  made  for 
avoiding  altogether,  or  in  a great  measure, 
the  production  of  smoke,  the  object  being 
to  provide  means  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Smoke  Act  in  the  extended 
form  proposed  to  be  given  to  it  by  Lord 
Redesdale.  The  improvements  consist  in 
supplying  certain  perforated  plates  or  wire 
gauze,  or  other  similar  material,  through 


which  air  is  admitted  to  the  kiln  fires.  We 
may  give  an  engraving  of  the  arrangement 
in  an  early  Number.  The  model  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Soiree  of  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  Tuesday 
evening  next. 


THE  LATE  Mr.  ELIJAH  GALLO- 
WAY, C.E. 

Tiie  late  Mr.  Elijah  Galloway,  who  was 
well-known  among  civil  engineers,  died  on 
the  4th  of  March  last,  from  a surgical  ope- 
ration, leaving  a widow  and  daughter,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  in  an  extremely  delicate 
state  of  health ; both  are  utterly  penniless, 
and  a few  friends  of  the  deceased  arc  seek- 
ing to  raise  a small  fund  for  their  benefit. 
The  fund  so  raised  is  to  be  applied  at  the 
discretion  of  Mr.  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  of 
Dartmouth-terrace,  Blackheath,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Few,  of  2,  Ilenrietta-strcet,  Covent- 
garden,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  ac- 
cept subscriptions  payable  to  themselves,  or 
to  their  account  at  Messrs.  Currie  and  Co., 
Bankers,  2!),  Comb  ill.  We  commend  the 
case  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  many 
of  whom  are  acquainted  with  the  inventions, 
&c.,  of  the  deceased. 


COALS,  CINDERS,  AND  CULM. 

Last  year,  as  appears  from  a return  just 
printed,  8,853,142  tons  of  coals,  cinders  and 
culm  were  shipped  coastwise  to  other  ports 
in  the  kingdom,  and  37,902  tons  of  patent 
fuel.  The  total  quantity  of  coal,  cinders, 
and  culm,  exported  in  1855,  was  4,976,902 
tons;  and  of  patent  fuel,  84,860  tons;  the 
value  of  each  having  been  respectively 
2,446,3417,  and  58,985/.  3,016,868  tons  of 
coals  were  brought  into  London  in  1855, 
coastways,  and  1,162,487  tons  by  inland 
navigation  and  land  carriage. 


Analysis  of  Ornament.  The  Characteristics  of 
Style : An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
History  of  Ornamental  Art ; being  an  Out- 
line of  a Course  of  Sixteen  Lectures  on  that 
Subject.  Originally  prepared  for  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Design  in  the  years  1848- 
9-50.  By  Ralfh  N.  Wornum.  Lon- 
don : Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 
1856. 

This  work  constitutes,  not  a Report,  but 
an  abstract  of  the  substance  of  Mr.  Wor- 
num's  Lectures,  and  is  designed  as  an  aid 
to  the  student,  to  enable  him  to  make  pro- 
fitable use  of  the  works  in  the  Government 
Library  (of  which  the  author  is  Librarian),  in 
furtheiance  of  a general  study  of  Ornamen- 
tal Art.  It  is  illustrated  by  a number  of 
excellent  illustrative  cuts  engraved  by  the 
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female  students  of  the  wood  engraving  claaa 
at  Marlborough  House. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood 
from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  work  is 
a mere  catalogue  of  existing  books ; on 
the  contrary,  it  contains  a good  outline 
of  the  principal  styles  of  ornamental  art, 
and  of  the  varieties  into  which  these  have 
from  time  to  time  been  developed,  thus 
presenting  both  a summary  fitted  to  im- 
part to  the  general  reader  a knowledge  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  study,  and  a 
guide  by  which  the  student  of  the  art  may 
be  conducted  to  the  recognised  sources  of 
instruction.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
author’s  object  is  not  to  criticise  or  im- 
prove ornamental  art,  but  to  expound  its 
principles.  “ We  have  not  now  to  create 
Ornamental  Art,  but  to  leant  it ; it  was  es- 
tablished in  all  essentials  long  ago  ; ” this  is 
the  view  with  which  he  lias  written  his  trea- 
tise, and  is,  when  not  distorted,  a true  one. 
We  are  glad  to  observe,  however,  that  he  does 
not  omit  to  point  out  forcibly  the  vicious  ten- 
dency sometimes  exhibited  in  our  modem  or- 
namentation. lie  stigmatizes,  for  example, 
a gas  jet  in  which  the  flame  proceeds  from 
the  heart  of  a flower;  a cup  for  holding  liquid 
formed  of  a lined  basket  mounted  upon  the 
head  of  an  ox  ; and  a bell  made  of  leaves ! 
He  might  also  have  referred,  had  his  object 
been  to  extend  his  criticisms  in  this  direc- 
tion, to  such  cases  as  those  very  common 
ones  in  which  tea  is  vomited  from  the  mouth 
of  a bird,  &c.  We  even  remember  having 
seen,  in  a government  establislum  lit,  a putnp 
from  which  the  clear  fresh  water  was  de- 
livered through  the  swollen  nostrils  of  a 
leaden-headed  savage.  We  commend  the  work 
both  to  the  Art-student,  and  to  the  general 
reader  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  an  art  which 
daily  multiplies  its  good  aud  bad  produc- 
tions before  the  eyes  of  all. 


WOODCOCK  AND  GARDNER'S 
PATENT  FURNACES.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics ’ Magazine. 

Sin,  — In  your  number  of  this  day  Mr. 
Woodcock  has  referred  to  mine  of  the  19th 
ult,  and  continues  to  insist  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  the  gases  (which  he  too 
often  confounds  with  smoke)  evolved  from 
the  coal  in  a furnace,  into  contact  with 
other  heated  matter.  He  may  be  assured 
such  contact  is  unnecessary.  His  meaning 
is  so  distinctly  enumerated  in  the  following 
passage  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
says  : “ The  peculiar  position  of  the  in- 
verted bridge  compels  the  flame  and  gases 


* Future  letter*  on  this  lubjcct  must  be  brief, 
cr  they  will  not  be  inserted.— E».  M,  M. 
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to  impinge  upon  the  incandescent  coke  or  car- 
bon lying  upon  the  extremity  of  the  fire 
bars;  whilst  the  gases,  as  they  leave  the 
fuel  in  distillation,  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  small  jets  of  atmospheric  air."  Here  the 
two  principles  arc  clearly  stated.  Now  the 
latter  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a patent — 
that  being  the  very  substance  of  the  expired 
patent  of  1839  ; and  the  mere  recital  of  it, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  disclaimer,  is 
enough  to  vitiate  any  patent ; yet  the  whole 
depends  on  these  very  perforated  distri- 
butors. The  former  principle — the  causing 
the  gases  and  flame  to  impinge  on  the  incan- 
descent fuel — is  altogether  erroneous,  che- 
mically and  practically.  It  is  even 
strange  how  this  idea  (taken  from  Watt's 
patent  of  1785)  should  continue  to  be  eu- 
lertaincd,  contrary  to  all  chemical  know- 
ledge, and  wilhout  proof  of  its  value  or 
truth. 

For  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
flame  and  gas  made  to  impinge  on  the 
incandescent  coke  ? The  carbon  of  the 
flame  (the  only  combustible  it  contains)"re- 
quires  no  contact  or  impinging  on  heated 
matter,  being  already  at  the  temperature  of 
3,000°.  For  what  purpose,  then,  except  to 
cool  it  down,  is  it  to  he  forced  against  a 
body  of  fuel  which  must  be  much  lower  in 
temperature  t Thus  of  the  two  principles 
or  objects  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Woodcock,  the 
one,  the  introducing  the  air  by  numerous 
small  jets  cannot  now  be  claimed  by  any 
patentee ; the  other,  the  impinging  on 
heated  fuel,  is  not  worth  a thought. 

Mr.  Woodcock  “contends  for  cohl  air  to 
the  fuel,  but  hot  air  to  the  gases.”  Why 
this  distinction  ? The  conditions  of  com- 
bustion are  the  same  in  both.  The  body  to 
be  consumed  is  either  the  hydrogen  or  the 
carbon  of  the  gas.  Now,  once  ignited,  the 
process  of  combustion  in  both  is  continuous, 
so  long  as  the  contact  with  air  is  continu- 
ous, as  we  see  in  ordinary  gas  burners. 
Combustion  is  carried  on  not  by  heat  de- 
rived from  any  extraneous  source,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  self-generated  temperature  of 
the  combustible  from  atom  to  atom,  and 
wholly  irrespective  of  heat  from  other 
sources.  With  his  intelligence,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock cannot  fail  to  see  the  double  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen. 

“ It  is  impossible,”  he  reports,  “ to  get  rid 
of  all  smoke  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  without 
causing  the  gases  to  impinge  upon  the  in- 
candescent fuel  before  they  receive  their  full 
supply  of  oxygen.”  I need  only  say,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  of  every 
day,  most  distinctly  proves  the  contrary. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  docs  the  gas  in  the 
Argand  lamp  continue  burning  wilhout 
smoke,  and  where  there  is  no  incandes- 
cent fuel  ? The  mere  observation  of  the 
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combustion  of  gas  (commonly  called  smoke), 
rising  from  the  coal  in  a house  grate  should 
have  corrected  so  erroneous  an  idea.  We 
there  see  the  gas  rising  out  of  the  black 
mass  of  coal,  converted  into  clear  flame, 
with  perfect  combustion.  It  may  then, 
with  equal  truth  be  asserted,  that  this  gas 
and  flame,  which  we  see  above  the  coal, 
should  be  returned,  and  made  to  impinge 
on  the  incandescent  fuel  within  the  bars. 

lu  my  last,  I said,  Mr.  Woodcock  de- 
scribes his  own  patent  as,  a “ hanging  bridge 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  products  of 
combustion,"  &c.,  and  which  I observed 
should,  with  more  correctness,  have  been 
“ the  products  of  non -combustion.”  He 

now  asks,  “ Why  I thus  corrected  his 
words?”  Manifestly,  because  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  must  be  incombustible, 
and  cannot  require  the  use  of  the  jets  of  air  ; 
whereas,  the  uon-consuined  parts  are  those 
which  do  require  the  air  to  effect  their  own 
combustion.  Again,  he  asks,  “ What  are 
the  products  of  non-combustion  ? ” In  the 
case  under  consideration  they  are — the  un- 
consumed,  cooled  down,  atoms  of  carbon 
of  the  gas. 

Again,  Mr.  Woodcock  asks,  “ How  does 
Mr.  Williams  prove  that  the  gases,  after 
having  left  the  source  of  their  generation, 
and  having  been  in  contact  with  the  boiler, 
are  at  the  heat  of  incandescence,  and  if  they 
are  so,  how  is  it  that  the  carbon  is  developed 
in  the  furnace  in  the  shape  of  smoke?”  I 
fear  Mr.  Woodcock  has  misapprehended 
what  was  said.  The  carbon  of  the  gas,  I 
stated,  while  in  the  state  of  flame,  is  at  the 
high  temperature  of  incandescence,  or  3000°. 
Contact  with  the  boiler  would,  more  likely, 
reduce  its  temperature  to  that  of  sooty 
matter. 

But  carbon  is  not  developed  in  the  furnace 
in  the  shape  of  smoke.  It  is  after  it  has 
passed  the  furnace,  and  has  been  ccoled 
down,  without  combustion,  that  it  assumes 
that  form.  Mr.  Woodcock  concludes  with 
stating,  that  “ He  gives  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  air  after — not  before  contact  with  the 
incandescent  fuel.”  Now,  this  is  the  gravest 
error  of  all.  The  air  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  flame  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  seen  in  gas  burners, 
seeing  that  the  high  temperature  of  its  car- 
bon is  the  very  element  of  rapid  union  and 
combustion. 

I ain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

C.  W.  Williams. 

Liverpool,  May  10,  1850. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  is  truth  alone  that  is  to  be 
feared  when  arrayed  against  us ; for  false- 
hood brings  its  own  reward.  I will  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  Mr.  Woodcock's  state- 


ments, contained  in  your  journal  of  last 
week,  are  the  contrary  of  facts  ; which  latter 
must  be  purposely  perverted,  or  Mr. 
Woodcock's  statements  issued  without  cor- 
rect information  and  inquiry;  which  latter 
position,  if  it  be  so,  is  more  unworthy  than 
the  former.  I have  shown  that  Mr.  Wood- 
cock's patent  consists  of  three  or  four 
several  parts,  with  regard  to  each  and  every- 
one of  which  he  can  make  no  claim,  and  that 
he  himself  confesses  with  regard  to  each 
part — “ it  is  not  new,"  Mr. Woodcock's  appa- 
ratus will  be  found  to  supply  air,  not  after- 
wards only,  as  he  represents  both  patents 
to  do,  “ and  as  mine  only  does,”  but  parti- 
cularly he  claims  the  combined  use  of  a 
perforated  fire-door  to  admit  air  to  the 
front  of  the  furnace  ; also  air  flues  placed  in 
the  interior  of  the  furnace , that  they  may  be- 
come highly  heated.  The  injurious  practice 
of  highly  heating  air,  or  bringing  air  in 
contact  with  highly  heated  substances  be- 
fore entering  the  furnace,  need  not  be  com- 
mented on.  Then  comes  the  after  supply, 
by  means  of  a hollow  bridge.  That  air 
admitted  in  the  front  of  a furnace  only 
produces  evil  results  is  so  generally  un- 
derstood, that  I provide  with  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  ingress  of  air,  and  consequent 
cooling  down  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace. 
Mr.  Woodcock  distinguishes  that  my  de- 
flecting plate  and  diaphragms  are  set  at  an 
angle  (the  principle  and  effect  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  now  well  understood) ; he 
then  proceeds  lamely  to  borrow  this,  if  he 
possibly  may,  and  says,  “occasionally  so 
do  I.”  A reference  to  Mr.  Woodcock’s 
specification,  or  the  cut  of  his  apparatus, 
proves  the  absurdity  of  his  statement.  A 
deflecting  plate  is  visible  in  mine,  not  a 
banging  bridge.  In  conjunction  with  and 
facing  the  deflector  will  be  noticed  a 
striking  plate,  of  essential  fitness  in  prac- 
tice. That  the  diaphragms  are  not  bridges 
is  certain;  for  I preserve  the  ordinary  bridge 
unaltered;  in  front  of  this  are  placed  the 
diaphragms,  set  at  an  angle  in  keeping  with 
the  deflector.  A bridge  is  to  spread  the  flame 
and  heated  products,  and  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  boiler.  The 
diaphragms  certainly  do  not  fulfil  such  an 
office.  I do  not  claim  the  right  of  placing 
the  deflector  and  diaphragms  perpendicu- 
larly, as  my  specification  shows.  The  cut 
given  of  Mr.  Woodcock’s  apparatus  repre- 
sents the  flame- bed  on  a level  with  the  fire- 
bars, thus  giving  double  the  usual  space  for 
the  reception  of  the  “non-conducting" 
gaseous  products,  which  possess  great  capa- 
city for  heat;  an  injudicious  arrangement, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  principle  of  con- 
struction. According  to  Mr.  Woodcock's  pro- 
lific ideas,  I lay  claim  to  all  patents  that  ever 
have  or  ever  shall  exist  for  the  like  pur- 
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pose  as  my  own,  and  he  confesses  he  quarrels 
not  with  my  apparatus,  but  with  the  greedi- 
ness of  my  claim  ; but  how  cunningly  docs 
he  cut  and  mangle,  twist  and  contrive,  to 
give  his  purpose  and  strength  ! At  least,  he 
should  deal  honestly  with  my  own  written 
words,  and  not  give  those  only  which  appa- 
rently meet  his  views.  “ To  alt  intents  and 
purposes"  are  words  I use,  but  only  con- 
jointly with  others,  which  others  Mr.  Wood- 
cock burks,  and  would  doubtless  bury 
in  oblivion. 

Have  I not  more  than  once  through 
this  medium  renounced  Mr.  Woodcock  and 
his  plan?  Why  should  he  continually  make 
me  present  myself  as  claiming  his  combina- 
tion of  things,  not  novel  nor  his  own  f Mr. 
Woodcock's  experience  of  my  apparatus  is 
the  most  curtailed  and  illucid  that  could 
possibly  exist  j the  statements  which  he 
offers  as  his  experience  I can  positively 
deny.  No  person  has  complained  of 
the  success  or  incompleteness  of  my  ap- 
paratus, nor  has  the  apparatus  ever  given 
other  than  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Woodcock  should  publish  names,  that 
we  may  deal  with  his  statements  as  they 
deserve.  “ The  other,”  to  which  Mr.  Wood- 
cock alludes  is  explained  as  follows  : At  the 
London  Zino  Mills  was  a tubulated  boiler, 
with  internal  fire-box,  one  which  had  been 
constructed  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
consume  its  own  smoke ; failing  to  do  so, 
various  smoke-preventing  apparatuses  were 
applied  without  success ; the  boiler  was  pro- 
uouneed  incurable.  I tindertook  at  my 
own  risk  to  effect  the  cure,  and  succeeded. 
Our  usual  deflector  plates  not  being  adapt- 
able, owing  to  the  unusual  diameter  of  the 
internal  fire-box  (nearly  5 feet),  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a temporary  deflector  should  be 
fitted  up  to  prove  the  fact,  and  that  in  the 
meantime,  one  of  our  improved  and  perfect 
constructions  should  bo  prepared.  The  ap- 
paratus answered  most  perfectly,  and  is 
highly  commended  by  my  clients  and  their 
engineer.  The  diaphragms  at  that  time 
fitted,  now  stand  as  good  as  ever,  will 
remain  and  await  the  new  deflector,  which, 
for  all  I know  to  the  contrary,  is  now  ap- 
plied. At  the  factory  of  which  I am  now 
speaking,  an  apparatus  was  fitted  (but 
not  by  me)  more  resembling  Mr.  Wood- 
cock’s; it  was  pulled  out  as  valueless  in  less 
than  ten  hours  after  it  was  completed. 

The  communication  to  which  Mr.  Wood- 
cook  refers  as  “ forwarded  by  Professor 

Gardner  to  Mr. ,”  is  another  beautiful 

example  of  Mr.  Woodcock’s  unscrupulous 
anxiety  to  catch  at  every  straw,  although 
never  so  unjust.  This  communication  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Field,  printing  ink  manu- 
facturer, by  Professor  Gardner  to  prevent 
the  prying  curiosity  of  such  mischievous 


individuals  as  Mr.  Woodcock.  It  ran  to  this 
effect:  “That  Mr.  Field  was  not  to  allow 
any  person  to  examine  my  new  apparatus 
for  removing  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from 
varnish  making  and  other  processes,  without 
my  order;”  it  being  my  intention  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent.  Mr.  Field  was  cer- 
tainly indicted  for  a nuisance,  but  not 
arising  from  smoky  chimneys,  but  from 
the  varnish  making  process.  Many  con- 
trivances  which  had  been  attempted  by  Mr. 
Field  having  in  all  instances  to  that  time 
failed,  Mr.  Field  consulted  me  profes- 
sionally ; the  result  was  anything  but  that 
which  Mr.  Woodcock  states.  We  fortunately 
devised  a most  perfect  apparatus,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  business  proceeds 
without  annoyance,  ns  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  me  about  that  time  will  prove  : 
“ Printing  Ink  Manufactory, 

“ Maiden-lane,  King’s-cross, 

41  London,  February  25,  1856. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  your  apparatus  for  preventing  the 
‘ smell,'  was  approved  of  by  Dr.  Odling,  of 
Guy’s  Hospital,  and  the  summons  for  the 
nuisance  was  discharged  this  day. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ For  M.  A.  Field, 

“ Wm.  Staples.” 

“ To  Professor  Gardner." 

Can  we  wonder  at  Mr.  Woodcock's  re- 
peated assertions,  calling  for  correction, 
when  he  stays  not  at  any  means  by  which 
he  thinks  he  can  inflict  an  injury  ? Agaiu, 
I am,  and  was  under  engagement,  at  a 
public  institution,  in  London,  to  lecture  on 
the  “ smoke  question,”  and  my  readiness  to 
give  publicity  to  Mr.  Woodcock’s  invention, 
amongst  many  others,  showed,  at  least,  as  1 
intended  it  should,  that  I was  impartial — 
that  I considered  no  man  my  opponent,  but 
desired  to  give  place  to  all.  1 would,  in 
conclusion,  refer  to  one  other  remark  of 
Mr.  Woodcock’s,  although, perhaps,  not  ad- 
dressed to  me,  in  which  he  advocates,  as  his 
principle,  the  absorption  of  the  visible  car- 
bon by  the  carbonic  acid.  Is  this  oue  of 
the  luminous  points  upon  which  Mr.  Wood- 
cock was,  in  a former  letter  so  careful  of 
speaking,  lest  he  should  relieve  our  dark- 
ness, which  latter  he  declared  was,  to  him, 
so  evident  ? If  so,  we  can  only  regret  that, 
were  we  to  estimate  “ consulting  engineers” 
by  Mr.  Woodcock’s  capacity,  they  would 
be  anything  but  bright  specks  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  mere  process 
of  absorption  of  carbon,  by  carbonic  acid, 
would  tend  to  absorb  a considerable  amount 
of  heat,  instead  of  developing  this  neces- 
sary agent,  which  could  not  be  equivalently 
returned  by  the  after  combustion  of  the 
gaseous  compound  of  carbon ; a point 
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wherein,  I trust,  none  ui»y  He  found  suf- 
ficiently foolish  to  copy  Mr.  Woodcock. 
This  is  the  double  furnace  principle  with  a 
vengeance,  the  economy  of  which  is  too 
well  known  to  be  trusted. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Edw.  V.  Gardner. 

Laboratory  of  School  of  Chemistry, 

21,  Norfolk-street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

May  14, 1856. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I do  not  clearly  perceive  whether 
Mr.  Rock  puts  forward  his  explanation  of 
the  motion  of  an  engine,  with  the  crank 
below  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  as  an  attempt 
to  sustain  my  view  of  that  problem,  or  as  an 
original  exposition  of  his  own  working  out ; 
but  in  either  case  it  is  concurrent  with,  and 
auxiliary  to,  the  theory  which  I have 
brought  forward.  As  far  as  regards  the 
case  of  the  crank  below  the  centre,  his 
theory  is  identical  with  my  own,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  propounded  by  me  in  your 
pages.  The  fourth  column  of  his  letter 
consists  of  a re-statement  of  my  views,  with 
the  exception  that  he  purposely  omits  to 
use  the  terms  “ fulcrum,”  or  *'  lever,” 
without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  properly 
explain  the  matter,  and  so  has  made  his 
statement,  as  I think,  less  intelligible  than 
my  own.  But  when  he  enters  upon  the 
case  of  the  engine  with  the  crank  above  the 
centre,  he  differs  entirely  from  me,  and 
adopting  the  language  of”  W.”  and  others, 
declares  that  the  engine  is  moved  because 
the  wheel  cannot  turn  round  (without  slip- 
ping) without  the  engine  being  moved, 
and  that  it  11  is  moved  accordingly,”  which 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  wheel 
of  a wheelbarrow,  though  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  that  case  the  propulsion  is 
caused  by  the  push  at  the  handles ; and  it 
may  be,  and  I believe  is,  equally  true  of  the 
engine,  that  the  wheels  are  made  to  turn  by 
forces  in  the  engine,  instead  of  by  their  turning 
causing  it  to  move;  and  Mr.  Rock  has 
already  perceived  it  to  be  so  in  the  under 
stroke.  In  my  previous  letters,  I have 
pointed  out  that  the  case  of  the  crank  above 
the  centre  is  but  the  converse  of  that  of  the 
crank  below,  and  probably  a little  more 
study  and  experiment  will  bring  this  home 
to  Mr.  Rock. 

Mr.  Rock  says,  of  the  first  case,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  reaction  against  the 
wheels  causes  them  to  struggle  to  move  ou- 
ward,  yet,  when  he  takes  the  second  case, 
he  describes  the  same  force,  when  applied 
to  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheel,  as  having 
no  tendency  to  make  it  revolve,  which  1 
consider  to  be  unsound  and  a contradiction; 
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neither  can  I admit  the  soundness  or  im- 
portance of  the  rule  which  he  lays  down  as 
a matter  of  much  consequence  in  his  preli- 
minary remarks,  namely,  that  a locomotive 
requires,  of  necessity,  a point  of  support, 
besides  that  by  means  of  which  its  progres- 
sion is  effected.  I had  contemplated  that 
point  some  time  ago,  and  perceived,  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  that  a locomotive  might, 
theoretically,  be  considered  to  maintain  its 
balance  on  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  that  if  it 
could  move  practically  (as  it  could)  one 
inch  without  the  necessity  of  other  sup- 
ports, they  were  unnecessary  to  the  theory 
of  the  engine  ; besides  which,  the  front  may 
be  conceived  to  reach  down  to  the  smooth 
rails  and  slide  along  upon  them  ; though,  in 
my  remarks,  I have  always  had  before  my 
mind,  and  thought  that  every  one  else  had, 
the  ordinary  locomotive  (as  stated  in  my 
first  letter)  and  with  its  wheels  complete. 

Mr.  Rock'6  letters  have  the  merit,  so  much 
wanting  iu  most  of  the  previous  ones,  of 
carefully  and  continuously  taking  up  and 
following  out  the  subject, 

“ W.”  does  not  seem  happy  in  his 
attempts  to  understand  me,  though  I may 
be  the  party  to  blame.  I do  not  state  that 
Mr.  Cheverton  deals  him  heavy  blows  for 
not  taking  proper  account  of  the  reaction, 
but  that  I think  he  will  always  be  laying 
himself  open  to  such  from  Mr.  Cheverton, 
as  long  as  he  neglects  to  take  account  of  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  will  often  be  palpably  in 
error  from  neglecting  to  consider  a neces- 
sary condition.  He  also  makes  a strange 
mistake  in  his  last  letter  in  saying  that  the 
nearer  the  rower’s  hand  gets  to  the  rowlock 
the  more  its  pressure  increases,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  fact,  and  to  his  own  doctrine 
(and  mine),  that  the  oar  is  a lever  of  the 
second  order.  “ W.”  is  also  in  error  in 
ranging  me  among  those  who  denote  them- 
selves “ practical  men.”  I have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  his  remarks  upon  my  boat  theory, 
except  that  I cannot  be  expected  to  be 
much  influenced  by  them  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  condemns  it  “ for  reasons  analo- 
gous to  those  I have  advanced  in  the  case  of 
the  locomotive  engine,”  the  said  reasons 
proving,  if  they  proved  anything,  that  the 
propulsion  of  whecl-barrrows,  waggons, 
and  all  wheeled  vehicles  whose  wheels 
cannot  turn  round  without  slipping,  without 
the  vehicle  moving,  is  caused  by  the 
turning  of  the  wheels,  instead  of  that  being 
caused  by  the  onward  motion  of  the  vehicle. 

The  parts  which  “ W.”  points  out  in  loco- 
motive machines,  as  not  being  levers  or 
fulcrums,  do  really  give  a fulcrum  to  the 
reaction  when  considered  to  operate  against 
the  adhesion;  but  no  doubt  there  are  con- 
necting parts  between  the  levers  and  ful- 
crums, such  as  rods  and  cords,  which  are 
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not  all  levers  or  fulcrums ; but  then  they 
never  modify  the  force,  aud  only  pass  it  on 
or  connect  the  parts  like  the  nails  of  a 
door. 

I will  conclude  with  giving  an  extract 
from  “ VV's.”  last  letter,  slightly,  but  I 
think  fairly  altered.  "How  can  a force  or 
useful  effect,  applied  in  the  wheel  around 
the  rim,  be  directly  effective  in  propelling 
the  engine  ? It  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
engine  itself  by  some  means  or  other;  and 
of  course  some  part  of  the  wheel  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  engine  on  which  the  useful 
effect  is  to  be  produced.  No  part  answers 
to  this  condition,  except  that  in  contact 
with  the  axle-box."  Now  I ask,  how  is  this 
force,  revolving  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  to 
get  into  the  axle  which  is  turning  loose  in 
its  journal,  and  these  propel  the  engine  ? 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &e., 

C.« 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — You  have  inserted  in  your  number 
of  this  day  a long  letter,  which,  you  state, 
is  intended  to  close  a controversy  on  this 
subject. f I have  not  seen  the  earlier  part 
of  the  discussion,  but  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Rock  contains  statements  so  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  that  I 
beg  to  submit  that,  you  will  hardly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  numerous  readers,  who  look  for 
instruction  in  your  pages,  if  you  sutler  them 
to  remain  without  contradiction. 

Mr.  Rock  asserts  that  “ the  fundamental 
condition  necessary  for  continuous  locomo- 
tion is,  that  the  locomotive  machine  must 
have,  at  least,  one  point  of  support,  besides 
that  by  means  of  which  its  progressive  mo- 
tion is  effected."  No  demonstration  is  offered 
of  this  proposition,  which  is  a simple  mis- 
take. This  condition  would  not  be  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  an  engine,  placed  within  a 
drum  to  work  like  a squirrel  in  his  cage,  for 
the  series  of  points  (a  straight  line)  on 
which  the  drum  is  at  any  instant  supported, 
are  all  in  a precisely  similar  relation,  aud 
iucapable  of  affording  the  independent  sup- 


*  In  a separate  note,  “ C.”  requests  us  to  Insert 
a letter  of  his,  which  was  received  some  weeks 
since,  but  has  not  been  published.  When  forward- 
ing it,  he  remarked,  “ it  must  be  in  your  bands  to 
do  what  is  best,”  Tills  we  have  eudeavoured  to 
do.  We  much  regret  having  to  exclude  letters 
written  in  reply  to  others,  but  that  course  is  forced 
upon  ub  in  more  than  one  Instance.  Our  corre- 
spondents, when  they  feel  disposed  to  object  to  tire 
manner  in  which  editorial  control  is  exercised, 
should  remember  that  they  are  necessarily  un- 
acquainted with  many  circumstances  which  tend 
to  modify  our  arrangements.  We  are  perfectly 
confident  that  “ C.”  will  concur  with  ourselves  in 
this  matter. — Ed.  M.M. 

f We  have  only  resolved  to  exclude  lengthy 
letters  on  the  subject. — En.  M.M. 


port  supposed  to  be  necessary.  But  such 
an  arrangement,  even,  is  not  necessary;  two 
wheels  on  the  same  axis  are  all  that  are 
required  ; one  will  suffice  theoretically,  and 
might,  perhaps,  by  a peculiar  arrangement, 
be  made  sufficient  in  a practical  experi- 
ment. The  only  condition  necessary  to  be 
observed,  is  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  engine  well  below  the  axle,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  rotation.  No  doubt  some  oscil- 
lation will  take  place,  but,  although  this 
would  constitute  a sufficient  objection  to 
the  practical  use  of  such  a machine,  it 
would  not  prevent  continuous  locomotion. 
If  I were  constructing  a model  to  work  in 
this  manner,  I would  suspend  the  boiler 
below  the  engine,  and  even  below  the  level 
of  the  rails. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  engine  is, 
that  either  it  or  the  wheels  must  rotate  on 
the  axis.  Mr.  Rock  assumes  that,  with  a 
single  pair  of  wheels,  the  engine  must  go 
round.  But  the  motion  which  will  actually 
take  place  is  that  to  which  there  is  the  least 
resistance,  and,  if  this  be  the  rotation  of  the 
wheels  and  progressive  motion  of  the  en- 
gine, the  latter  will  not  rotate,  but  continu- 
ous locomotion  will  ensue. 

Mr.  Rock’s  fundamental  condition  being 
without  foundation,  his  explanation  of  tiie 
phenomena  of  motion  in  a locomotive  is  of 
little  value.  The  true  explanation  presents 
no  difficulty  ; but  after  the  intimation  given 
in  your  note  in  to-day's  Magazine,  I will 
not  risk  offending  against  the  canon  of  bre- 
vity by  entering  into  the  question.  I shall, 
however,  be  ready  to  do  so,  on  a future  oc- 
casion, if  you  desire  it. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

R.  C.  Nichols. 

London,  May  17,  185d. 
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Pfeiffer,  J.  D.  Improvements  in  the  con. 
struction  of  knives  or  cutters.  Patent  dated 
October  5,  1855.  (No.  2226.) 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  the 
body  of  the  knife  (of  a paper-cutting  machine, 
for  instance)  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  kept 
together  by  screws,  and  which  hold  between 
them  a plate  of  steel  which  forms  the  cut. 
ling  edge,  and  is  set  up  by  screws  pressing 
on  its  back  edge,  so  as  to  project  it  a short 
distance  beyond  the  pieces  of  iron;  as  it 
wears  away  by  use  and  sharpening,  it  is  pro- 
truded forward  by  the  setscrewB. 

Spence,  N.  Improvements  in  cards  for 
carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  October  5, 
1855.  (No.  2227.) 
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This  intention  consists  in  forming  the  I are  two  stretchers  (answering  to  the  rib  and 
transverse  part  of  the  staple  or  wire  tooth  stretcher  aforesaid)  jointed  together  and 

with  curvatures  or  bends,  and  in  forming  having  brushes  secured  to  the  joints,  or 

in  tire  back  of  the  card  (in  addition  to  the  thereabouts,  the  extremities  ofwhich  stretch- 

ordiuary  holes  for  the  sides  of  the  staple  ers  may  be  free  to  move  in  slide  grooves  or 

or  wire  tooth  to  pass  through)  a cavity  guides,  and  connected  to  springs,  to  secure 

adapted  to  these  curvatures.  When  the  tooth  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  brush, 

of  the  card  is  applied  to  the  back  thereof,  whereby  the  stretchers  will  be  Caused  to 

the  curved  part  of  tile  staple  will  become  form  a greater  or  less  angle  according  to 

embedded  in  the  material  of  which  the  back  the  variations  of  pressure,  and  the  brushes 

is  composed  ; also,  by  the  said  form  of  the  will  be  caused  to  protrude  from  the  rod, 

transverse  part  of  the  staple,  the  elasticity  filling  the  chimney  or  flue,  and  yet  may  be 

of  the  tooth  will  be  increased.  so  much  compressed  as  to  pass  through  a 

Dickens,  T.  Improvements  in  machinery  common  chimney  pot  2.  In  joiuing  toge- 

or  apparatus  for  spinning,  doubting , and  throw-  ther  the  parts  of  the  canes  or  rods  to  which 

ing  silk,  and  doubling  other  fibrous  materials.  the  head  or  brush  is  attached,  by  means  of 

Patent  dated  October  5,  1855.  (No.  2230.)  a joint,  which  is  simply  a nut  having  a left- 

Ciaims. — 1.  The  use  of  a supplementary  hand  thread  which aecutci  thecommou  right- 

shaft  or  shafts  for  communicating  motion  to  hand  thread  of  the  ordinary  joint, 

the  spindles  and  bobbins,  whereby  they  are  Hester,  J.T.  Improvements  in  invalid 
mutually  dependent  for  their  rates  of  revo-  and  children's  chairs,  l'ateut  dated  October 
lution,  and  may  be  disconnected  from  the  6,  1855.  (No.  2237.) 

driving  power  without  stopping  the  whole  A chair  is  arranged  to  move  on  four 
machine.  2.  The  use  of  hooks  or  other  in-  wheels,  one  on  either  side,  and  two  at  the 

struments  (which  fall  upon  the  breaking  of  back,  all  connected  to  the  frame,  composed 

a thread,  and  thereby  cause  the  spindle  of  two  sides  and  a back.  The  side  wheels 

and  bobbin  to  be  released  from  the  driving  turn  on  axles  on  the  three-sided  frames, 
power)  fur  arresting  the  motion  of  the  spin-  The  hinder  wheels  are  castor  wheels,  which, 
die  and  bobbin.  by  their  vertical  axles,  can  turn  in  any  di- 

Lepaoe,V.C.  A new  composition  or  new  com-  rectiot).  The  seat  and  the  arms  are  attached 

positions  of  materials,  which  may  be  employed  to  the  back  part  of  the  three-sided  frame. 

as  a substitute  for  wood,  leather,  bone,  metal,  Thu  person  using  the  chair  may  enter  be- 

and  other  hard  or  plastic  substances,  and  the  tween  the  two  side  wheels.  Eacli  of  the 

method  of  manufacturing  the  same.  PuteDt  sides  is  provided  with  a folding  crutch.  In 

dated  October  5,  1855.  (No.  2232.)  some  cases  a narrow  adjustable  seat  is  pro- 

Tltis  new  composition  consists  of  a com-  vided,  such  as  will  give  support,  and  yet 

bination  of  saw-dust  and  albumen.  Pure  admit  of  using  the  legs  in  order  to  propel 

albumen  extracted  from  eggs,  blood,  &c.,  is  the  chair.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that 

preferred  for  the  purposes  of  the  invention.  when  the  seat  is  down,  the  chair  may  be  used 

Colouring  or  other  substances  may,  if  de-  as  an  ordinary  invalid  chair,  and  be  pro- 
sired,  be  added  to  the  saw-dust  and  albumen.  pelled  by  the  two  side  wheels. 

Koffe,  W.  J.  Improvements  in  stoves  or  Rogers,  W.  Improvements  in  fire-arms, 
furnaces.'  Patent  dated  October  (i,  1855.  Patent  dated  October  6, 1855.  (No.  2239.) 

(No.  2233.)  This  invention  relates — 1.  To  an  arrange- 

The  patentee  describes  a stove  (to  be  ment  by  which  two  or  more  charges  may  he 
called  *' Rofle’s  Stove”)  in  which  are  cm-  contained  in  one  barrel,  and  fired  therefrom 

ployed  a receiver  with  an  egg-shaped  hot-  by  means  of  front  and  back  action  locks  and 

tom,  reflectors  for  spreading  the  heat,  &c.  percussion  caps  in  succession.  2.  To  a 

CouTlNHO,  A.  Improvements  in  the  means  means  of  strengthening  the  breech  end  of 

of  obtaining  motive  power  or  cott/inuous  motion.  the  barrel  by  case-hardening  the  same. 
Patent  dated  October  6,  1855.  (No.  2234.)  Hubbard,  J.  An  improved  sole  for  boots 
This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  “in-  and  shoes.  Patent  dated  October  8,  1855. 
creasing  the  leverage  power,”  ami  consists  (No.  2242) 

“ of  a prolongation  of  the  lever,”  &c.l  The  patentee  makes  the  sole  partly  of 

Washington,  J.  Improvements  in  appa - leather  and  partly  of  gutta  percha,  and 

ralus  for  sweeping  chimneys  or  flues.  Patent  unites  or  combines  them  in  the  following 

dated  October  6,  1855.  (No.  2236.)  manner From  the  leather  sole  he  cuts 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  ob-  out  the  tread,  leaving  a rim  of  leather  all 

taining  expansion  and  contraction  at  the  round,  sloping  the  inner  edges  of  the  rim. 

brush  part  of  such  apparatus  by  a mode  He  then  takes  a piece  of  softened  gutta 

nearly  similar  to  that  adopted  for  opening  percha,  equal  in  size  and  shape  to  the  piece 

aud  closing  ordinary  umbrellas  by  ribs  and  cut  out  of  the  leather  sole,  and  places  it  in 
stretchers,  but  differing  therefrom,  inas-  the  vacant  space,  and  unites  it  with  the 
innch  as  in  tire  improved  apparatus,  there  bevelled  edges  by  pressure  and  gutta  percha 
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•olution,  or  in  any  suitable  way.  In  order 
to  make  this  sole  perfectly  waterproof,  he 
lines  the  inner  surface  with  thin  leather 
or  woven  fabric,  cemented  to  it  by  gutta 
percha  solution  ; he  then  subjects  it  in  its 
warm  state  to  pressure  in  a suitable  mould. 

Rotiiera,  W.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
bolts,  screto-blanks,  rivets,  and  other  similar 
articles.  Patent  dated  October  8,  1855. 
(No.  2243.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  application  of  moveable 
bearings  to  shafts  upon  which  any  extia 
strain  may  be  exerted.  2.  The  use  of  an 
inner  and  outer  rain,  the  outer  one  for  con- 
fining the  spreading  of  the  metal  in  forming 
the  head  of  the  bolt,  and  the  inner  one  for 
forcing  up  the  metal  to  form  the  head  of 
the  bolt,  &c.  The  inner  ram  holds  the  bolt 
until  the  outer  ram  is  gradually  drawn  from 
off  the  bolt.  3.  A novel  arrangement  of 
machinery  described. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  me- 
thod of  and  apparatus  for  rolling  iron,  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  tires  of  railway  wheels.  A communica- 
tion. Patent  dated  October  8,  1855.  (No. 
2245.) 

This  invention  relates  mainly  to  the  ma- 
nufacture, by  rolling,  of  railway  and  oilier 
lyres  without  welding,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  certain  improved  arrangements  of 
mechanism,  whereby  such  manufacture  is 
more  effectively  performed,  and  the  seam  or 
ragged  edge  usually  left  by  the  “rolls”  is 
entirely  obviated.  Two  forms  of  “rolls” 
are  employed,  one  pair  for  “roughing”  or 
forming  the  tyre,  and  the  other  pair  for 
finishing  the  same  -.  similar  mechanism  is  em- 
ployed to  actuate  both  descriptions  of  rolls. 

Newton,  \V.  E.  Improvements  in  con- 
densers. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
October  8,  1855.  (No.  2247.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  making 
the  two  ends  of  the  tubes  which  pass  through 
holes  in  the  tube  sheet  of  a smaller  diameter 
than  the  body  of  the  tubes,  and  securing 
them  in  place  by  means  of  nuts  screwed  un 
to  the  ends  thus  reduced,  so  that  the  tubes 
may  be  put  closer  together  than  heretofore 
for  the  purpose  set  forth ; and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a heater  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  surface  condenser,  so  arranged  that 
the  exhaust  steam  shall  pnss  through  the 
said  heater  on  its  way  to  the  condenser,  and 
thus  heat  the  feed  water  in  its  passage  from 
the  air  pump  to  the  feed  pump. 

Parsons,  P.  M.  Certain  improvements  in 
connecting  and  securing  the  joints  of  pipes 
and  tubes.  Patent  dated  October  9,  1855. 
(No.  2249.) 

To  connect  the  joints,  the  patentee  em- 
ploys a socket  having  an  internal  circular 
recess  or  chamber,  or  otherwise  so  con- 
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strncted  that,  conjointly  with  the  ends  of 
the  pipes,  it  will  inclose  an  annular  cham- 
ber round  the  joint.  The  socket  is  provided 
with  a small  aperture,  communicating  with 
the  annular  chamber  from  without : through 
this  aperture  he  passes  a cord,  band,  or  strip 
of  suitable  packing,  and  attaches  its  end,  by 
a loop-knot  or  other  suitable  fastening,  to 
one  or  both  of  the  ends  of  the  pipes  brought 
together  within  the  socket.  He  now  causes 
the  socket  to  rotate  on  the  pipes,  or  vice 
versd,  and  with  it  winds  the  packing  round 
the  joint,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  pass  into 
the  annular  chamber.  This  is  continued 
until  the  packing  is  sufficiently  compressed 
in  the  chamber  to  make  the  joint  tight. 

Martikn,  J.  O.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  and  steel.  Patent  dated 
October  9,  1855.  (No.  2250.) 

This  invention  consists  in  subjecting  mal- 
leable sponge,  made  by  welding  particles  of 
deoxydized  ore,  and  by  the  process  of  pud- 
dling, as  heretofore,  in  lumpsfor  in  asevered 
state)  whether  it  be  made  direct  from  the 
ore  or  from  cast  iron,  in  part  or  wholly  to 
the  action  of  water  or  its  elements,  directly 
after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  furnace ; 
also  in  adding  to  the  water  chlorine,  saline, 
or  alkaline  matters. 

Murdoch,  J.  Improvements  in  extracting 
colouring  mailer  from  lichens  containing  such 
colouring  mailer.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  October  9,  1855.  (No.  2253.) 

This  invention  is  an  improvement  upon  a 
process  invented  by  M.  Robiquct,  for  extract- 
ing the  colouring  matter  from  lichens  by 
means  of  alcohol.  The  operator  proceeds 
as  follows  : The  lichen  is  placed  in  a dis- 

tilling apparatus,  and  the  colouring  matter 
is  extracted  from  it  by  successive  decoctions 
in  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  vapours  which  are 
disengaged  passing  off  by  a pipe  into  a con- 
denser, from  which  they  are  drawn  off  by  a 
cock  to  operate  upon  a further  portion  of 
liehen.  Before  throwing  away  the  exhausted 
lichen  it  is  washed  in  a small  quantity  of  water 
to  extract  the  alcohol  remaining.  The  small 
quantities  thus  obtained  from  successive 
decoctions  are  added  together,  and  then 
evaporated  in  the  distilling  apparatus,  and 
the  alcohol  thus  disengaged  serves  in  the 
decoction  of  a fresh  portion  of  lichen.  The 
extract  remaining  in  the  still  when  the  alco- 
hol is  entirely  drawn  off  is  re-dissolved  in 
water,  as  Robiquet  directs,  and  drawn  off  at 
the  cock.  It  is  left  to  cool,  and  then  thrown, 
upon  a titter  which  retains  the  resin  dis- 
solved by  the  alcohol,  but  which  resin  is 
deposited  by  the  liquor  in  cooling.  The 
liquor,  after  being  filtered  and’  evaporated, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  ammonia,  and 
a colour  of  great  brilliancy  is  obtained. 

Murdoch,  J.  Improvements  in  extracting 
colouring  matter  from  lichens  containing  such 
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colouring  matter.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  October!),  1855.  (No.  225+.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  extracting  colouring 
matter  from  lichens  by  boiling  them  in 
liquid  ammonia.  2.  The  collecting  the 
ammoniacal  rapours  disengaged,  by  cai  Ty- 
ing on  the  boiling  in  a close  vessel,  to 
which  a suitable  condensing  apparatus  is 
attached.  3.  The  employment  of  certain 
described  apparatus  for  carrying  out  the 
invention. 

Belleville,  J.  F.  An  improved  smoke- 
consuming apparatus.  Patent  dated  October 
9,1855.  (No.  2255.) 

This  apparatus  consists  of  an  inclined 
grate  or  set  of  furnace-bars  fitted  into  a 
frame,  and  supported  at  an  inclination  upon 
suitable  framework.  The  frame  is  free  to 
move  upon  its  axis,  whereby  the  degree  of 
inclination  may  be  regulated.  The  fuel  is 
fed  in  at  the  top  through  a hopper,  and, 
falling  on  to  the  inclined  grate  or  bars, 
descends  gradually  by  gravitation,  and  as 
fast  as  the  ignited  portion  becomes  con- 
sumed, its  place  is  supplied  by  the  fuel 
next  above  it,  and  so  on.  The  ashes,  scoria, 
&c.,  fall  into  a space  left  for  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grate.  The  bottom  of  the 
ashpit  is  kept  covered  with  a film  or  stream 
of  water.  The  admission  of  air  to  the  fire- 
bars is  regulated  by  doors  or  registers,  so 
arranged  as  to  cause  the  currents  to  pass 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  grate. 

Ooluner,  S.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
used  in  cooking  and  preserving  animal  and  t'e- 
getable  matters.  Patent  dated  October  9, 
1855.  (No.  2258.) 

A hollow  tray  is  formed  for  receiving  the 
metal  cases  which  contain  the  matters  to  be 
cooked  and  preserved.  This  tray  is  heated 
externally,  by  steam,  or  other  heated  fluid 
in  a jacket,  and  over  it  is  applied  a move- 
able  cover,  the  edges  of  which  enter  a sand 
joint.  The  cases  are  placed  in  the  tray  and 
heated  therein,  thermometers  being  used  to 
indicate  temperature,  and  there  is  an  cutlet 
to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  confined  air 
and  the  vapours  arising  from  the  substances, 
such  outlets  being  regulated  by  a cock  or 
valve. 

Lerot,  N.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  carriages.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 9,  1855.  (No.  2259.) 

This  invention  consists  in  arranging  rail- 
way carriages— 1.  With  a longitudinal  pas- 
sage with  arm  chairs  or  seats  ranged  two 
and  two,  one  behind  the  other  on  each  side 
of  it  2.  With  a gallery  or  compartment 
fitted  up  with  washing  and  water  closets, 
and  also  with  cooking  and  other  apparatus 
necessary  for  dispensing  refreshments ; 
and,  3.  With  seats  or  beds  in  two  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  upper  tier  being 
under  the  roof  of  the  carriage. 
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Grahahe,  T.  Imi>rovemeiits  in  the  coil, 
struction  of  floating  batteries  or  vessels  in  order 
to  render  them  ball  and  shot  proof.  Appli- 
cation dated  October  5,  1855.  (No. 2225.) 

The  battery  or  vessel  is  to  be  constructed 
of  iron, 'and  in  order  to  render  the  deck  and 
the  siiies  and  parts  from  just  below  the 
water  line  to  the  deck,  ball  and  shot  proof, 
the  inventor  employs  a considerable  thick- 
ness of  cork,  and  externally  sheathes  the 
vessel  with  comparatively  thin  sheet  iron,  so 
as  to  offer  small  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  ball  or  shot ; and  in  order  to  prevent 
water  following  the  balls  which  penetrate 
the  outer  skin  of  iron,  lie  uses  sheet  India- 
rubber  (which  will  close  up)  between  the 
different  thicknesses  of  cork,  and  also  be- 
tween the  cork  and  the  iron. 

Hills,  R.  H.  A jointed  back-band  for 
gig  or  brougham  harness,  affording  instant 
relief  to  fallen  horses,  and  always  inclining  to 
the  draught  of  the  traces.  Application  dated 
October  5,  1855.  (No.  2228.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a back-band 
made  in  three  pieces,  to  be  connected  on 
either  side  of  the  saddle  with  a screw 
rosette,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  horse 
falling  down,  by  unscrewing  one  or  both 
rosettes  instant  relief  is  given  to  the  horse. 

Howell,  J.  B.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  steel  castings  for  ordnance  and 
other  purposes.  Application  dated  October 
5,  1855..  (No.  2229.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ingots  or  blocks  of  cast  steel  with 
an  iron  centre.  The  inventor  places  a bar 
of  hot  iron  covered  with  a deoxydising 
agent  in  the  centre  of  the  mould,  previous 
to  pouring  in  the  melted  steel,  and  thus  dis- 
solves the  oxide  from  the  iron,  and  insures 
perfect  cementation  between  the  steel  and 
the  iron. 

Wren,  E.  C.  An  improved  construction 
of  child's  cot.  Application  dated  October  5, 
1855.  (No.  2231.) 

The  cot  is  suspended  from  springs  con- 
nected to  the  cross  bar  of  the  cot  framing. 
The  vertical  rods  which  carry  the  cross  bar 
form  also  guides,  on  which  lugs  attached  to 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  cot  work  up  and 
down.  A treddle,  which  works  on  a fulcrum 
formed  for  it  at  the  foot  of  the  framing,  is 
attached  by  cords  to  the  bottom  of  the  cot, 
and  the  nurse,  by  alternately  pressing  upon 
the  treddle  and  releasing  it,  will  cause  the 
suspension  springs  to  expand  and  contract 
alternately,  and  thus  a gentle  up  and  down 
motion  will  be  obtained. 

Hoyle,  B.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
process  of  dyeing.  Application  dated  Octo* 
ber  0,1855.  (No.  2235.) 
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This  invention  consists  in  certain  pro- 
cesses for  dyeing  yarn  and  cloth  in  fast 
colours  of  a purple  tint. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improve  mails  in  appara- 
tus for  consuming  smoke,  to  be  applied  to 
lamps  and  gas-burners.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  October  6,  1855.  (No. 
2238.) 

This  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  parts 
connected  together,  and  suspended  above 
the  chimney  of  the  burner.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  an  inverted  funnel, 
to  receive  the  products  of  combustion  as 
they  issue  from  the  chimney.  The  upper 
part  of  this  funnel  extends  upwards  into  a 
bell,  in  the  centre  of  which  a projecting  boss 
is  formed  for  causing  the  ascending  smoke 
to  be  distributed  over  the  interior  of  the 
bell.  The  lower  edge  of  this  bell  descends 
into  another  bell  placed  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, and  attached  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  funnel  above  named.  The  upper  edge 
of  this  inverted  bell  projects  upwards  into 
an  outer  bell,  which  forms  the  exterior  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  to 
which  the  inner  bell  is  attached.  These 
parts  arc  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  annnlar 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  gas.  The  e lie c t 
is  as  follows : — “ The  smoke  and  gas  evolved 
from  the  flame  pass  up  the  inverted  funnel, 
carrying  with  them  a portion  of  atmospheric 
air;  the  projecting  boss  of  the  inner  bell 
becomes  so  heated  thereby  as  to  consume  a 
great  portion  of  the  smoke  and  combustible 
gas.  This  effect  can  be  increased  by  the 
application  of  wire  gauze  to  the  boss.  The 
unconsumed  portion  of  the  smoke,  in  tra- 
versing through  the  several  bells,  becomes 
deposited  in  the  form  of  soot,  and  can  be 
easily  removed.” 

Hart,  H.  W.  An  improved  cannon  fur 
gun  boats.  Application  dated  October  6, 

, J855.  (No.  2240.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
long-range  gun-boat  cannon  in  two  parts — 
by  dividing  the  breech  from  the  barrel — of 
sufficient  length  and  of  such  calibre  as  to 
enable  large  shot  to  be  discharged  there- 
from. The  breech  and  barrel  of  the  cannon 
are  to  be  furmed  of  laminated  steel,  each 
thickness  twisted  spirally,  and  welded  toge- 
ther, and  every  layer  coiling  contrariwise, 
till  sufficient  thickness  of  metal  is  obtained. 
The  cannon  is  made  to  move  freely  by  a 
circular  end  at  the  back  of  the  breech, 
which  works  in  a corresponding  socket,  to 
admit  of  its  easy  elevation  and  depression 
by  means  of  a series  of  levers  put  in  motion 
by  the  steam  machinery  of  the  vessel.  The 
bed  is  bolted  to  the  deck,  thereby  causing 
the  vessel  to  rebound  instead  of  the  cannon. 
Another  feature,  to  prevent  accidental  ex- 
plosion, is  the  moving  forward  and  separat- 
ing the  barrel  from  the  breech,  so  as  to 


allow  of  the  cannon  being  well  cleaned  alter 
bring,  and  easily  reloaded  at  the  breech. 

Denser,  J.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
the  consumption  of  smoke,  drying  tan,  and  other 
similar  substances.  Application  dated  Oc- 
tober 8,  1855.  (No.  2241.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  so  con- 
necting a fanner  with  the  furnace  as  to  pro- 
duce a blast  at  the  bridge,  by  means  of  a 
tube  passing  from  the  fanner  through  the 
ash  pit,  and  terminating  in  smaller  tubes 
which  pass  through  the  bridge  and  open  on 
the  surface.  The  drying  of  tan  is  effected  by 
constructing,  round  the  ambit,  a frame- work, 
with  suitable  compartments  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  matter  to  be  dried,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  blast  of  the  fanner  as  it  revolves 
in  supplying  blast  to  the  furnace. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  the  transmission  and 
conversion  of  motive  pouter.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  October  8,  1855. 
(No.  2244.) 

This  invention  consists  in  attaching  to  the 
first  mover  two  rollers,  between  which  slides 
a connecting  rod  (at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  movement)  coupled  to  two  cranks,  one  at 
each  of  its  ends.  These  cranks  are  keyed 
each  upon  one  end  of  their  respective  shafts, 
which  are  parallel  with  each  other ; at  the 
other  ends  of  these  shafts  arc  respectively 
keyed  two  other  cranks  which  have  a posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  former  cranks, 
and  are  coupled  by  a second  connecting 
rod. 

Henry,  J.  II.  Improvements  in  floating 
vessels  for  carrying  goods  and  passengers  on 
the  water.  Application  dated  October  8, 
1855.  (No.  224<i.) 

The  inventor  constructs  floating  vessels 
in  such  manner  that  the  body  of  the  veasel 
shall  be  supported  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  hollow  cylindrical  floats, 
with  curved  ends  free  to  revolve  on  their 
axles,  and  propelled  by  paddle-wheels  ap- 
plied on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

Willan,  It  and  D.  Mills.  Improve- 
ments in  looms.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  October  8,  1855.  (No. 
2248.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  ribbed  and  similar 
fancy  goods,  instead  of  the  usual  counter 
shaft  with  its  wheels  and  apparatus  to  work 
the  treddles,  the  inventors  make  the  tappet 
in  halves,  so  as  to  slide  to  the  right  and 
left  in  a groove  or  key- bed  on  the  lappet 
shaft,  and  use  two  bosses  grooved  in  a ser- 
pentine or  cam  form,  which  bosses  also  slide 
on  the  tappet  shaft  with  the  tappets 
to  the  tight  and  left.  The  treddle  levers 
working  into  the  said  grooves  during  their 
revolution,  work  the  treddles  as  in  the 
old  method  of  working  them  by  the  feet, 
by  which  the  ordinary  counter  shaft  and 
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it*  concomitant  apparatus  are  dispensed 
with. 

Jay,  \V.  C.  An  improved  manufacture  of 
collapsible  hat  or  honnet.  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  October  9,  1855.  (No. 

2251. ) 

The  material  of  which  the  hat  or  bonnet 
is  to  be  made  is  sewn  on  a framing  consist- 
ing of  any  suitable  number  of  joiuted  ribs, 
extending  from  the  brim  to  the  edge  of  the 
crown.  The  joints  of  the  ribs  are  situated 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
brim  with  the  body,  and  when  the  hat  or 
bonnet  is  to  be  collapsed,  the  ribs  are  folded 
back.  In  order  to  maintain  the  hat  or 
bonnet  in  shape,  when  extended,  moveable 
rigid  ribs  are  inserted  with  the  jointed  ribs 
at  proper  distances  apart,  and  are  made  to 
slide  in  and  out  of  tucks  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Rowland,  E.,  and  J.  Rowland.  Certain 
improvements  in  locomotive  steam  engines. 
Application  dated  October  9,  1855.  (No. 

2252. ) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a metal  plate,  covering  the 
back  of,  and  forming  a slide  for  the  slide 
valve  of  a locomotive,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pressure  on  the  back  of  the  valve,  such 
covering  plate  being  secured  to  the  outer 
plate  of  the  steam  chambea  by  bolts  and 
stop  nuts,  so  as  to  be  readily  adjusted  and 
rigidly  secured,  and  yet  allow  free  action 
to  the  slide  valve;  and  in  the  employment  of 
a valve  of  peculiar  construction,  placed 
between  the  two  cylinders  of  locomotive 
engines,  which  may  be  actuated  by  the 
driver.  The  ports  of  this  valve  are  so  placed 
with  regard  to  each  other,  that  the  steam 
may  be  admitted  to  both  the  cylinders  at 
the  same  time,  or  by  a slight  shifting  of  the 
valve  the  ports  before  employed  for  the 
supply  of  steam  to  both  cylinders  may  be 
closed,  and  other  ports  opened,  allowing 
the  working  of  either  cylinder  separately. 

Vion,  E F.  An  improved  tea  or  coffee- 
pot. Application  dated  October  9,  1855. 
(No.  2256.) 

This  invention  relates  mainly  to  a pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  filtering  apparatus, 
which  may  be  made  to  rise  or  lower  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  coffee  put  in  it,  and 
by  this  arrangement  the  filter,  being  always 
placed  above  the  coffee,  is  prevented  from 
being  obstructed. 

Lancaster,  IV.  H.,  and  J.  Smith.  Con- 
suming smoke,  and  for  generating  and  diffusing 
heat  in  furnaces,  and  in  furnace  or  other 
flues.  Application  dated  October  9,  1855. 
(No.  2257.) 

This  invention  consists  in  employing  hy- 
drogen gas  in  combination  with  atmospheric 
air  for  the  purposes  of  consuming  smoke, 
&c.,  which  may  be  effected  by  introducing 
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a number  of  jets  of  hydrogen  gas  into  flues 
and  furnaces  by  means  of  pipes. 

Onions,  J.  A certain  mode  of  collecting 
and  means  of  applying  for  usef  the  smoke , 
heated  airt  and  other  gases  arising  from  engine 
and  other  furnace  fires.  Application  dated 
October  10,  1855.  (No.  2260.) 

The  smoke  and  gases  from  furnace  fires 
are  to  be  passed  through  certain  tubes 
(forming  the  chimney  or  flue)  and  cisterns, 
by  means  of  an  air  pump  or  pumps.  The 
cistern  is  to  form  a purifier  or  regula- 
tor, and  to  prevent  the  dust  from  entering 
the  pump,  which  forms  a vacuum  in  the 
tubes  and  cisterns,  in  order  to  cause  a draft 
in  the  furnace,  and  also  to  force  the  smoke, 
&c.,  into  the  places  appointed  for  their  con- 
sumption. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 
Dated  March  11,  1856. 

588.  John  Collins,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 
A machine  for  pulverising,  crushing,  presstug, 
and  cleaning  land. 

Dated  March  31,  1856. 

774.  Gregory  Bird,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  manu- 
facturing chemist.  Improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  asphaltic  or  bituminous  compositions  for 
building  and  structural  purposes. 

Dated  April  19,  1856. 

1)45.  William  Crosley,  of  Westbourne  - park, 
Middlesex,  gas-meter  manufacturer,  and  George 
Goldsmith,  of  Leicester,  gas  - meter  inspector. 
Improvements  in  wet  gas  meters. 

Dated  April  26,  1856. 

P99.  Thomas  I,awes,  of  City-road,  Middlesex, 
feather  merchant.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  an  implement  used  in 
tilling  the  land. 

1001.  Malcolm  William  Hilles,  of  Percy-strect, 
Bedford  square,  Middlesex,  surgeon.  Improved 
apparatus,  applicable  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
rupture,  prolapsus  uteri,  and  other  protrusions  of 
the  viscera. 

1003.  Claude  Antoine  Arnaud,  of  Lyons,  France, 
manager  of  the  company  called  " La  Rotative.” 
Improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power  from 
steam  and  other  fluids,  and  in  pumping  and  forc- 
ing water  and  other  fluids.  A communication. 

1005.  Alexandre  Vacherot,  of  Paris,  France, 
architect.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
submarine  tunnels. 

Dated  April  28,  1856. 

1007.  George  Napier,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow, 
and  John  Millar,  of  Cavendish- street,  Glasgow, 
Lanark.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  from  coal,  tar,  or  other  bituminous,  resinous, 
or  fntty  matter. 

1009.  Thomas  Restell,  of  New  Kent-roatl,  Sur- 
rey, chronometer  maker.  Improvements  in  fittings 
or  appendages  for  doors,  and  in  the  means  of  fixing 
or  attaching  the  same. 

1011.  William  Denny  Ruck,  of  Topping’s-wharf, 
Tooley-strect.  An  improvement  in  tanning  hides 
and  skins. 

Dated  April  29,  1856. 

1013.  John  Hick,  of  Bolton  le-Moors,  Lancaster, 
engineer.  Apparatus  for  equalizing  the  tempera- 
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turo  of  the  water  in  that  kind  of  steam  boilers 
generally  called  multitubular  boilers. 

1015.  Thomas  Grecnshields,  of  Little  Titchfleld- 
street,  London.  Improvements  in  sleepers  for 
railways. 

1017.  Thomas  Webster  Rammell,  of  Trafalgar- 
square,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  pen  and 
pencil  holders. 

101!).  William  Pilling  of  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
manager.  An  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
yarns  or  threads,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected 
therewith. 

Dated  April  30,  1856. 

1021.  John  Smith  of  Collyhurst,  near  Man- 
chester, dyer  and  finisher,  and  William  Craven, 
of  the  same  place,  engineer.  Certain  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  dressing,  ma- 
chining, and  finishing  velvets,  velveteens,  and 
other  fabrics. 

1023.  Samuel  Dyer,  of  Bristol,  ship  owner.  Im- 
provements in  reefing,  furling,  and  setting  the 
sails  of  ships  and  vessels. 

1025.  Louis  Jean  Baptiste  Manevy,  of  Paris, 
Prance.  Certain  improvements  in  manufacturing 
cast  steel. 

102?.  William  Fdward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improved 
method  of,  and  machinery  for,  polishing  the  sur- 
face of  glass,  stone,  metal,  or  other  materials  ca- 
pable of  being  polished  by  friction.  A communi- 
cation from  A.  Broughton,  A.  Lindsay,  and  J.  R. 
Platt,  of  New  York,  U.S. 

Dated  May  1,  1856. 

1028.  Nathan  Defries,  of  Fiteroy-aquare,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  George  Henry  Bachhoffner,  of  Mon- 
tague-street,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  gas 
fires. 

1029.  Henry  Mapple,  of  Childs  Hill,  Hendon, 
Middlesex,  electric  engineer.  Barometer*. 

1030.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improved 
preparation  of  phosphoric  acid.  A communication 
from  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Massachusetts,  U.8. 

1031.  Claude  Perron  and  Victor  Boulland,  of 
Paris,  France.  An  Improved  knitting  machine. 

1032.  Stephen  Carey,  of  Clink-street  Wharf, 
Southwark,  Surrey,  contractor.  Improvements  In 
water-carts  and  birrows. 

1033.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
compressing,  regulating  the  pressure  and  flow  of, 
and  conveying  gas,  parts  of  which  are  applicable 
to  air  and  other  fluid  pumps.  A communication 
from  P.  Hugon,  of  Paris. 

103*.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  felting  or  planking  hat  bodies.  A 
communication. 

1035.  Alexander  John  Paterson,  of  Upper  Eaton- 
street,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  An  improvement 
in  or  connected  with  hawsers  and  other  ropes  or 
chains  used  in  towing  vessels. 

1036.  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Thrapston,  North- 
ampton, engineer.  Improvements  in  clod  crush- 
ing rollers,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  other 
descriptions  of  rollers. 

1037.  Augustus  Smith,  of  Wentworth-street, 
Middlesex,  brush  manufacturer.  Treating  vege- 
table fibres,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  use  as  a sub- 
stitute for  bristles  in  paint  and  other  brushes. 

1038.  Samuel  Hunter,  of  Ravensworth-terrace, 
Gateshead,  and  Dock  Anchor  Works,  Hartlepool. 
An  improvement  in  anchors. 

Dated  May  2,  1856. 

1039.  John  Cowley,  of  Quenington,  Gloucester. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
straw  and  other  vegetable  substances. 

10*0.  Richard  Pearcy,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
machinist.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 


ratus for  twisting  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

10*1.  William  Waite,  of  Cheapside,  London.  An 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  sleepers  and 
rails  for  railways. 

10*2.  William  Naylor,  of  Norwich,  engineer. 
Improvements  In  power  hammers  and  riveting 
machines,  part  of  such  improvements  being  appli- 
cable to  the  manufacture  of  bolts  or  rivets. 

10*3.  William  Day,  of  Campbell-road,  Bow- 
road,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  clod  crush- 
ers or  rollers  for  rolling,  pulverising,  or  pressing 
land. 

10*1.  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Fludyer-street, 
Whitehall.  Improvements  in  evaporating,  boil- 
ing, and  distilling  fluids,  and  generating  steam. 

1045.  Henry  Edward  Brown,  of  Summer-street 
North,  Dublin.  Improvements  in  the  description 
of  hinges  denominated  concealed  hinges,  for  car- 
riage doors  and  doors  of  every  description. 

10*6.  Samuel  Rooke,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  stair  rods. 

1047.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  bending  or  shaping  timber.  A 
communication. 

10*8.  Henry  Atwood  Thompson,  of  Lewes, 
Sussex,  agricultural  Implement  manufacturer. 
Improvements  in  hay-making  machines. 

1019.  Robert  Toltnie  Campbell,  of  Washington 
City,  U.S.  Improvements  in  machines  for  reaping 
and  mowing.  A communication. 

Dated  May  3,  1856. 

1050.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
rcau,  of  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris,  France.  Im- 
provements in  electric  telegraphs.  A communica- 
tion from  A.  J.  A.  Dumoulin,  of  Paris. 

1051.  John  Wright  and  Thomas  Gorrery,  manu- 
facturers, of  SheiTicld,  York.  Improvements  in 
railway  carriage  and  other  springs. 

1053.  Henry  Duncan  Preston  Cunningham,  of 
Gosport,  Hants,  esquire.  Certain  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  boats  to  increase  their  buoyancy  and 
stability. 

105*.  Wright  Garside,  of  Vicar-street,  Kidder- 
minster, Worcester.  A new  and  improved  method 
of  letting  off  the  worsted  or  yarn  from  the  bobbins 
employed  in  weaving  carpets,  and  other  similar 
fabrics  in  which  bobbins  are  employed  during  the 
manufacture  thereof. 

Dated  May  5,  1856. 

1035.  Caleb  Bloomer,  of  West  Bromwich,  Staf- 
ford, chain  and  anchor  manufacturer.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  spikes  and  bolts. 

1056.  George  Williams,  of  Cannon-street,  St. 
George’s- in-the-East,  plumber.  Improvements  in 
fog  and  dark  night  alarm  signals. 

1057.  William  Bulmer,  of  Middlesborough,  York, 
agent  for  bricks  and  tiles,  and  Isaac  Sharp,  of  the 
same  place,  land  agent.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles 
from  plastic  substances. 

1058.  Isaac  Holden,  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris, 
France,  wool  comber.  Improvements  in  preparing 
and  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

1059.  Alfred  Chadburn,  of  Sheffield,  York, 
optician.  An  improved  construction  of  pressure 
gauge. 

1060.  William  Gregory,  of  Old  Church- street, 
Paddington,  Middlesex,  building  surveyor.  An 
Improvement  in  the  construction  of  roofing  tiles. 

Dated  May  6,  1856. 

1061.  Amed6e  Louis  Beudant  and  Jean  Louis 
Marie  Paul  Benoit,  engineers,  of  Paris.  Certain 
improvements  in  treating  ores  of  copper  containing 
arsenic  and  antimony. 

1063,  John  Wright,  of  Upnor,  near  Rochester, 
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Kent,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  lowering  ships’  boats. 

1065.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  appa- 
ratus for  connecting  boats  with  their  tackle,  and 
clearing  or  detaching  them  therefrom  when  low- 
ered from  on  board  ship  into  the  water.  A com- 
munication. 

1067.  Thomas  Huckrale,  of  Choice-hill,  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Oxon.  Improvements  in  implements 
for  thinning  and  hoeing  turnips  and  other  crops. 

#. 

NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  11  London  Gazette,  ’ May  20th, 
1856.) 

45.  Raymond  Kammerer  and  Charles  Brewer. 
Improvements  in  electric  clocks  or  time- keepers. 

55.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  boring  and  excavating.  A com- 
munication. 

66.  George  John  Christian  Erhard  Hald.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  stoves.  A com- 
munication. 

76.  Henry  Adcock.  An  improvement  in  casting 
iron  and  other  metals. 

110.  Thomas  Hill  Bakewell.  Improvements  in 
ventilating,  warming,  and  cooling  rooms  and  other 
places. 

113.  Henry  Law.  Improvements  in  hcaving-up 
slips  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  ships  or 
other  vessels,  and  for  a continuous-action  pur- 
chase for  the  same,  which  is  also  applicable  to 
other  purposes. 

130.  Joseph  Jesse  Comstock.  Improvements  in 
generating  steam.  A communication. 

132.  William  Wcstbrookc  Squires.  Improve- 
ments in  preventing  the  bursting  of  pipes  and 
tubes  for  conveying  liquids. 

135.  Miguel  Pe  Bergue.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  way  of  railways. 

H5.  Joseph  Marzolo.  A reproductive  organ, 
printing  with  known  notes  any  musical  fancies, 
and  equally  applicable  to  pianofortes,  melodiuras, 
harmoniums,  accordions,  and  generally  to  all 
keyed  musical  instruments. 

151.  Isaac  Barnes.  Improvements  in  carriage 
lamps. 

166.  Peter  Armand  Lecomtc  de  Fontainemoreau. 
Certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  manufacturing  nails.  A communication. 

173.  Henry  Elliott  Hoole.  Improvements  in 
stove  grates. 

183.  Isaac  Barnes.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  knobs  and  furniture  for  doors,  draw- 
ers, and  other  similar  purposes,  parts  of  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cornice  poles  and  other  like  articles. 

191.  John  Gimson  and  George  Gimson.  An  im- 
proved |apparat us  applicable  to  steam  pipes  used 
for  the  purposes  of  heating  and  drying,  which  said 
apparatus  may  also  be  used  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses where  steam  is  employed. 

222.  John  Wormald.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  folding,  '*  fenting,” 
and  making  up  goods  or  fabrics. 

225.  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Hyppollte  d’Auvergne. 
Improvements  in  portable  writing  or  drawing 
desks. 

226.  Pierre  Samain.  Improvements  in  tables, 
stools,  and  other  pieces  of  household  furniture. 

299.  Elisha  Smith  Robinson.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  , lithographic  and  xincographic 
printing. 

374.  Gustave  Louis  Keller.  A new  kind  or 
system  of  carpet  or  travelling  bag. 

447.  James  Durell  Greene.  An  improvement  in 
breech  loading  fire  arms. 

467.  Robert  Baker  Jones.  Improvements  in 
cooking  apparatus. 
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497.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfleld.  Improve- 
ments in  power  looms.  A communication. 

5IS.  John  Brierley.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  twisting  and  doubling 
yarns  for  mule  banding  and  similar  purposes. 

632.  Joseph  Pegg.  Improved  steering  appa- 
ratus. 

748.  Samuel  Getley.  Improvements  in  supply- 
ing and  drawing  water  to  and  from  cisterns. 

774.  Gregory  Bird.  Improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  asphaltic  or  bituminous  compositions  for 
building  and  structural  purposes. 

816.  Samuel  Fisher.  Improvements  in  ihe  ma- 
nufacture of  anchors,  shafting  for  mill  and  engine 
purposes,  nxles,  cranks,  and  spindles,  and  in  the 
furnaces  or  muffles  used  in  the  said  manufacture. 

922.  William  Wcstley.  A new  or  improved  nail 
or  spike. 

923.  William  Tytherleigh.  A new  or  improved 
method  of  coating  or  covering  iron,  or  articles  of 
iron,  with  copper  or  alloys  of  copper. 

933.  Peter  William  Barlow.  An  improvement 
in  seasoning  timber. 

945.  William  Crosley  and  George  Goldsmith. 
Improvements  in  wet  gas  meters. 

073.  William  Peacock  Savage.  A machine  for 
drilling  and  rolling  land. 

977.  James  Barbour.  Improvements  in  sawing 
apparatus. 

1003.  Claude  Antoine  Amaud.  Improvements 
in  obtaining  motive  power  from  steam  and  other 
fluids,  and  in  pumping  and  forcing  water  and 
other  fluids.  A communication. 

1013.  John  Hick.  Apparatus  for  equalising  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  that  kind  of  steam 
boilers  generally  called  multitubular  boilers. 

1032.  Stephen  Carey.  Improvements  in  water 
carts  and  barrows. 

1011.  William  Waite.  An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  sleepers  and  rails  for  railways. 

1057.  William  Bulmer  and  Isaac  Sharp.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
and  other  articles  from  plastic  substances. 

1061.  Atnedee  Louis  Beudant  and  Jean  Louis 
Marie  Paul  Benoit.  Certain  improvements  in 
treating  ores  of  copper,  containing  arsenic  and 
antimony. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty- one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
• appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’ - 
otfice  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEARS’  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

1206.  Jean  Jacques  Joseph  Jamin  and 
Alexander  Symons. 

1215.  John  Lee  Stevens. 

1220.  Charles  Cowper. 

1222.  John  Haskett. 

1230.  Edward  Thornhill  Simpson, 

1244.  William  Fulton. 

1245.  Charles  De  Bergue. 

1423.  Joseph  Westwood  and  Robert 
Baillie. 

1545.  Henry  Goodall. 
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LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  May  16,  1856. 

2584.  William  Cooke. 

2585.  William  Eassie. 

2596.  Joseph  Shaw. 

2597.  George  Collier  and  James  William 

Crossley. 

2598.  George  Collier  and  James  William 

Crossley. 

2601.  Josiah  Pratt  and  Thomas  Radclifle. 

2602.  William  Smith. 

2604  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2613.  Francis  Puls. 

2618.  David  Simpson  Price  and  Edward 

Chambers  Nicholson. 

2619.  David  Simpson  Price  and  Edward 

Chambers  Nicholson. 

2627.  William  Mnnslow  and  Henry  Wall- 
work. 

2649.  Jean  Lobstein. 

2666.  Thomas  Allan 
2704.  Richard  Hancock. 

2608.  William  Ward. 

2714.  George  Harrison  and  William 
Mitchell. 


2756.  Frederick  Samson  Thomas  and 
William  Evans  Tilley. 

2772.  Joseph  Hacking. 

2796.  James  Cliff. 

2872.  John  Hadden,  Henry  Hadden, 
Frederick  John  Hadden,  and 
Charles  Staunton  Hadden. 

231.  Jean  Hector  Destibcaux. 

476.  Frederick  Kersey. 

516.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

562.  Henry  Davis  Pocliin. 

626.  Robert  Walter  Winfield,  John 
Simms,  and  Thomas  Lloyd. 

634.  George  Hills. 

658.  David  Cope. 

Sealed,  May  20,  1856. 

2610.  John  Poole. 

2615.  Peter  Artnand  Lccomte  de  Fon- 

tainemoreau. 

2616.  Charles  Frederick  Clark  and  Ma- 

tt oah  Bower. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 


NOTICE8  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  Almgill. — We  will  endeavour  to  give  place  to  yours  in  our  next. 

P.  Arrive. — Your  communication  shall  be  attended  to. 

B.  Chrrcrton.— Your  letter  reached  us  after  the  number  for  this  week  was  made  up,  but  had  we 
received  it  earlier  we  could  not  have  inserted  it  on  account  of  .its  great  length.  We  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  addressed  to  “ C.”  in  a foot-note  on  page  496. 
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MOORE'S  PATENT  MILL  FOR  GRINDING  CORN. 

Mr.  T.  Moore,  of  Retford,  has  recently  patented  a eery  excellent  mill  for  grinding  corn 
and  other  grain,  in  which  he  has  combined  both  steel  and  stone  grinding  surfaces.  He 
forms  the  first  and  upper  grinding  surface  of  a vertical  steel  cone,  which  revolves  in  a 
correspondingly  shaped  fixed  cone,  and  below  these  cones  fits  ordinary  grindstones  hori- 
zontally. The  corn  or  other  grain  is  fed  into  and  between  the  steel  cones  from  a hop- 
per, and  in  its  passage  through  them  becomes  very  quickly  bruised  and  converted  into 
meal,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  known  that  steel  mills  are  better  adapted  than  stones. 
After  being  so  converted,  the  meal  falls  between  the  horizontal  grindstones,  which  reduce 
the  meal  into  flour.  The  great  advantage  consists  in  apportioning  each  of  the  grinding 
surfaces  to  perforin  that  portion  of  the  grinding  operations  to  which  they  are  best  adapted 
— the  steel  for  converting  the  grain  into  meal,  and  the  stones  the  meal  into  flour. 

In  the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  shown  a sectional  elevation  of  Mr.  Moore's 
improved  mill,  set  upon  a carriage  for  the  sake  of  portability.  A A,  is  the  framework  ; B, 
the  hopper ; C,  a fixed  cone,  with  teeth  on  the  inside  ; D is  a revolving  cone,  with  teeth  on 
the  outside,  which  works  inside  the  fixed  cone,  C.  The  cone  D is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  E, 
supported  at  bottom  in  a cup,  it,  in  an  adjustable  lever,  F.  G is  a bed  for  the  running 
stone,  made  fast  on  the  shaft  so  as  to  be  supported  upon  and  revolve  freely  with  it ; H is 
the  running  stone  ; and  T,  the  fixed  stone,  held  by  screws,  b b,  which  take  into  nuts  sunk 
in  the  stone ; K is  a shoot  for  directing  the  meal  into  the  stones  and  for  admitting  air 
between  them  ; L is  a regulator  for  regulating  the  feed  from  the  hopper  ; M,  bevil  gearing 
for  driving  the  shaft,  E,  and  with  it  the  running  Btone  and  cone;  N N,  carriage  for 
removing  the  mill  from  place  to  place.  The  cones  and  stones  are  brought  closer  together 
or  further  apart  by  turning  the  nut,  c,  on  the  screwed-rod,  d,  connected  to  the  lever,  F. 
whereby  the  shaft  E is  raised  or  lowered.  The  upper  stone  is  also  capable  of  adjustment 
by  turning  the  nuts,  d d,  or  the  screws,  b b,  whereby  this  stone  is  raised  or  lowered. 
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ON  LARGE  BELLS  AND  BELL  MACHINERY. 

{Continued  from  page  465.) 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FORMS,  METHODS  OF  CASTING,  AND  RINGING  OF  LARGE  BELLS. 
DY  C.  H.  SMITH,  HONORARY  MEMBER. 

Resumed  Discussion  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 

Architects.  Feb.  1 1 th.  1836. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Baker,  C.E.,  visitor,  having 
requested  permission,  made  the  following 
remarks: 

Large  bells  of  a shallow  basin  shape  are 
now  used  in  some  cemeteries,  and  are  found 
to  give  a deep  note,  but  weak  in  power; 
they  thus  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being 
heard  at  a distance.  But  it  is  from  the 
ogival  bell,  that  the  loudest,  clearest;  and 
best  quality  of  sound  may  be  obtained ; we 
therefore  find  this  shape  almost  universally 
adopted  in  the  bells  of  our  church  and 
clock  towers.  The  best  modifications  of 
this  general  form,  the  precise  curves  of  the 
sweep,  the  various  thicknesses,  and  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  alloy  to  be  used, 
must  be  determined  by  the  practical  ex- 
petience  of  the  bell-founder,  who,  no  doubt, 
may  be  assisted  by  scientific  research  and 
careful  experiment.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  the  details  and  results  of  all  ex- 
periments and  calculations  connected  with 
the  bells  for  the  clock  tower  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  will  be  published. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cast  bells  with- 
out external  beads  or  inscriptions ; but  I 
cannot  think  this  omission  of  any  import- 
ance, as  the  beads  seldom  project  more  than 


one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  nor  the  lettering 
more  than  one  thirty-second.  It  is  much 
more  important  to  get  the  inside  of  the  bell 
perfectly  concentric  with  the  outside.  The 
inscriptions  generally  give  the  date  when 
the  bells  were  cast,  and  are  often  otherwise 
interesting  and  instructive.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  lately  about  the  superiority 
of  old  bells  over  modern  ones : the  results 
of  my  experience  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  such  statements,  some  of  which  are 
perhaps  partly  due  to  a natural  tendency  to 
find  excellence  only  in  the  productions  of 
former  times.  There  are  many  old  bells 
belonging  to  peals  in  country  places,  that 
have  a diameter  of  mouth  equal  to  sixteen 
and  a half  times  the  thickness  of  the  sound 
bow,  and  their  sound  is  consequently  weak 
and  panny.  The  tuning  of  old  bells  was 
often  very  imperfect,  probably  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  attending  the  process, 
which  was  done  entirely  by  hand  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel.  At  the  present  day  the 
tuning  is  effected  with  much  greater  accu- 
racy and  much  less  expense  by  a revolving 
cutter  driven  by  steam  power ; but  still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  modern  bells  are  in 
many  instances  anything  but  what  they 
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ought  to  be ; and  I have  lately  discovered 
in  examining  a new  peal  of  bells,  what  ap- 
pear to  me  very  startling  anomalies  both  in 
their  shape  and  thickness.  We  have  also 
heard  high  praise  of  foreign  bells.  I hare 
heard  bells  in  France,  Portugal,  and  Brazil, 
and  my  impression  is,  that  on  an  average, 
French  and  Brazilian  are  inferior  to  the 
bells  of  this  country.  There  are,  however, 
some  excellent  bells  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Lisbon.  1 saw  last  summer  the  great  bell, 
the  “ Bourdon"  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  the 
diameter  of  its  mouth  is  eight  feet  six  inches 
and  three-quarters,  and  the  thickness  of 
sound-bow  is  eight  inches ; it  weighs  about 
fourteen  tons,  and  although  only  used  on 
the  grandet  Jetes,  the  indentations  made  by 
the  clapper  ore  1 J inch  deep. 

The  effect  of  ringing  is  very  different  from 
that  of  merely  striking  bells  while  stationary, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  chiming  them. 
In  ringing,  a bell  is  made  to  perform  a se- 
ries of  oscillations,  and  is  struck  once  at 
each  oscillation  ; it  thus  throws  off  the  sound 
in  a great  number  of  directions  owing  to 
the  arc  it  describes,  and  may  be  said  to  cause 
the  air  to  vibrate  in  a series  of  rings  ex- 
panding in  an  infinite  variety  of  non-parallel 
planes,  which  intersect  one  another,  and 
cause  that  pleasing  undulatory  vibration 
in  the  air  so  peculiar  to  ringing,  and  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  chiming,  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  during  this 
discussion  by  Mr.  Varley,  to  hang  bells 
above  the  ridges  of  tower  roofs.  Bells  may 
be  seen  hung  in  this  way  in  France,  and, 
under  suitable  circumstances,  the  same  plan 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country.  The  bells 
of  the  churches  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  all 
hung  in  the  tower  windows,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  considerable  size,  one  bell 
always  taking  up  the  entire  width  of  a win- 
dow. I have  never  observed  more  than 
four  bells  in  the  same  tower.  They  are 
hung  upon  immense  ornamental  wooden 
stocks,  the  gudgeons  of  which  run  in  bear- 
ings let  into  the  granite  sides  of  the  windows, 
so  that  no  frame  is  required.  The  stocks 
have  one,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy  bells, 
two  levers  attached  to  them,  projecting  in- 
wards at  an  angle  of  about  30°  or  40°  above 
the  horizontal  line;  short  ropes  are  at- 
tached to  the  levers,  and  the  blacks  who  are 
employed  to  ring  the  bells  stand  on  a floor 
in  the  tower,  placed  on  a level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bell  windows,  and  with  the  sim- 
ple tackle  I have  described  manage  to  raise 
very  heavy'  bells  and  to  set  them  without 
stays  and  catches.  Bells  thus  hung  in 
tower  windows  are  very  picturesque  objects, 
and  probably  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  a few  irregular  sized  bells  being  thus 
placed.  But  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
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to  think  of  hanging  peals  of  bells  in  this 
way,  because  the  different  positions  of  the 
bells  in  reference  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, causing  some  to  quite  overpower 
others,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
beauties  of  change  ringing,  and  there  would 
be  many  objections  to  hanging  them  all  in 
windows  on  one  side  of  a tower. 

Some  towers,  from  their  positions  and 
proportions,  are  no  doubt  better  calculated 
to  do  justice  to  bells  than  others.  The  clock 
tower  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  stands 
boldly  out  from  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  rises  to  a considerable  height  above 
them.  I have  heard  with  astonishing  dis- 
tinctness, in  the  neighbourhood,  the  noise 
of  the  hammers  and  chisels  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  its  iron  roof.  The 
fine  position  determined  upon  for  the  large 
hour  bell  resembles  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Varley  of  a bell  hung  above  a conical  roof 
with  a sounding  board  over  it. 

Mr.  Smith  has  particularly  alluded  in  his 
paper  to  the  injury  occasioned  to  towers  by 
the  lateral  strains  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  Mr. 
Ferrey  has  stated  that  he  has  had  “fre- 
quently to  deplore  the  serious  injuries  caused 
to  the  towers  by  the  action  of  the  bells.”  My 
own  experience  is  more  limited,  but  I have 
been  in  many  ringing  rooms  and  bell  cham- 
bers during  the  ringing  of  peals,  and  have 
often  placed  my  back  against  the  wall  so  as 
to  become  more  completely  sensible  of  the 
nature  of  the  oscillations  of  the  tower.  These 
have  invariably  appeared  to  be  of  an  elastic 
character,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a well 
built  tower,  oscillations  not  exceeding  the 
limit  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  constructed  cannot  injure  it  or  interfere 
with  its  stability.  The  floor  of  the  ringing 
room  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  is  about 
on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  balustrade  over 
the  cornice  of  the  church,  and  even  at  that 
level  the  tower  oscillates  very  considerably 
during  the  ringing  of  a peal ; but  good  work- 
manship and  the  elasticity  of  the  materials 
have  prevented  its  peal  of  twelve,  weighing 
about  147  cwt.,  doing  it  any  injury  ; in  fact, 
the  tower  is  as  sound  now  as  ever.  Another 
feature  peculiar  to  the  movement  of  a tower 
during  the  ringing  of  a peal  is,  that  the  con- 
secutive arrangement  of  the  bells  in  certain 
changes  will  cause  it  to  oscillate  very  consi- 
derably, while  during  the  ringing  of  other 
changes  no  oscillation  will  be  perceived. 
Church  towers  are  much  better  built  now  than 
they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  both  in 
regard  to  theiT  size  and  stability,  but  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  bell  chamber  and 
ringing  room  are  often,  in  many  respects, 
inconvenient.  In  some,  built  within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  ringing  rooms  are  the  cham- 
bers immediately  under  the  bell  lofts.  They 
z 2 
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ate  consequently  so  noisy  and  confusing  to 
the  ringers  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
ring  completepeals  in  them.  A double  ceiling 
would  in  some  measure  remedy  the  evil,  but 
an  intermediate  chamber  between  the  bell 
loft  and  the  ringing  room  would  be  still 
better. 

Bell  frames  should  be  made  as  perfectly 
rigid  as  possible,  and  all  tendency  to  twist 
provided  against  If  laid  on  a stout  floor, 
they  would  be  stiffened  by  being  well  se- 
cured to  it,  especially  if  the  flooring  boards 
were  laid  diagonally.  The  floor  should  be 
well  spiked  to  the  girders.  The  plan,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ashpitel  last  year  of  laying 
the  frames,  floor,  and  girders  without  fixing 
them  to  one  another,  would  not  reduce  the 
thrust  on  the  tower,  and  would  allow  them 
to  work  about  in  a very  objectionable  man- 
ner, causing  great  additional  labour  in 
ringing  the  bells.  The  more  rigid  the 
frame  the  easier  the  bells  travel.  Iron 
frames,  therefore,  properly  constructed,  are 
better  than  wooden  ones,  with  the  advantage 
also  of  greater  durability.  My  model  on 
the  table  bIiows  a cast-iron  frame  for  a single 
bell  of  large  size ; a horizontal  diagonal  brace 
introduced  below  the  bell  counteracts  any 
tendency  to  twist.  This  brace  is  raised  from 
below  and  bolted  in  its  position  after  the 
bell  has  been  hauled  up  into  its  place. 
Bells  are  more  conveniently  accessible  when 
the  frames  are  not  laid  on  the  floor,  but  the 
latter  is  fixed  4 feet  6 in.  or  5 feet  below 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  framing.  This 
arrangement  gives  access  under  the  bells  to 
the  clappers,  and  allows  the  loft  to  be  freed 
from  rubbish,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
sometimes  brought  in  by  birds,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and  rot  on  the 
floors  or  between  the  bell  frames. 

In  France  the  louvre  windows  of  bell 
towers  are  frequently  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, the  bells  being  suspended  in  an  im- 
mense wooden  frame  of  vertical,  horizontal, 
and  diagonal  timbers,  fcuilt  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  windows,  like  an 
internal  and  independent  tower.  The  14 
ton  bell  at  Paris,  to  which  I have  already 
alluded,  and  three  smaller  bells,  are  hung 
in  a frame  of  this  kind,  the  louvres  being 
nttached  to  the  bell-framing.  Although  the 
extreme  angle  described  by  the  oentre  line 
of  the  14  ton  hell,  when  ringing,  is  only 
equal  to  about  90°,  the  frame  oscillates 
considerably  with  it,  north  and  south ; and 
even  when  the  oscillations  of  the  bell  be- 
come very  small  after  it  has  ceased  to  sound, 
the  lateral  movement  of  the  frame  and 
louvres  may  be  seen  from  the  street  below. 
Any  movement  in  a bell  frame  is  objection- 
able, and  shows  that  it  is  not  equal  to  its 
work.  Peal  ringing  is  unknown  in  Paris, 
and  the  bells  (of  which  I believe  there  are 
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not  more  than  from  one  to  four  in  each 
church)  are  universally  rung  by  the  feet  of 
the  ringers  standing  above  the  bells,  by 
means  of  treadle  levers  bolted  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides  of  the  stock  near  its 
ends.  With  the  present  arrangements,  eight 
men  only  can  conveniently  be  engaged  at 
the  same  time  in  thus  ringing  the  14  ton 
bell  at  Notre  Dame.»  The  operation  ap- 
peared to  me  awkward  and  attended  with 
some  danger  to  the  ringers. 

It  was  stated  in  the  previous  discussion 
that  when  the  crown  is  let  up  into  the  stock, 
a bell  will  be  raised  with  more  difficulty 
than  when  it  is  attached  to  a stock  which  is 
straight  on  the  underside ; and  that  the 
greater  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by 
the  swinging  of  any  bell,  the  more  easily 
will  it  be  raised.  Now  in  raising  a bell,  a 
man  imparts  as  much  force  as  he  is  con- 
veniently able  to  supply  ; and  as  long  as  the 
force  continues  to  be  greater  than  that  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons,  and 
thereby  to  maintain  the  oscillations  of  the 
bell  in  any  given  arc,  the  remaining  force 
causes  the  bell  to  describe  a greater  are  at 
each  oscillation,  till  ultimately  it  is  com- 
pletely raised.  The  time  of  oscillation  and 
the  angular  velocity  of  any  given  bell  will 
be  about  the  same,  whether  the  crown  is  let 
into  the  stock  or  is  attached  to  a straight 
stock  ; the  actual  velocity  of  the  mouth  will 
therefore  be  greater  in  the  latter  case,  the 
bell  will  meet  with  more  resistance  from  the 
air,  and  will  consequently  require  more 
power  to  raise  it;  the  centrifugal  force  will 
also  be  greater  than  in  the  former  case,  and 
therefore  the  friction  of  the  gudgeons  will 
be  increased,  occasioning  still  further  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  ringer.  With  a 
straight  stock  the  whole  work  to  be  done  is 
greater,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
moving  mass  has  to  be  raised  through  a 
greater  distance,  and  the  same  amount  of 
power  being  applied,  more  time  will  be 
required  to  raise  it.  The  following  advan- 
tages, then,  are  obtained  by  letting  the 
crown  of  a large  bell  into  the  stock  ; it  is 
raised  with  not  only  less  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  ringer,  but  also  in  less  time ; there  is 
less  strain  on  the  stock  and  the  bolt  or  bolls 
connecting  the  bell  with  the  stock  ; there  is 
a less  lateral  thrust  on  the  tower  ; and  lastly, 
the  framing  in  which  it  hangs  not  only 


* Mr.  Papworth,  Fellow,  has  communicated  the 
following  particulars  of  bells  in  Germany:  — 
Olmutz,  3S8  centners  (about  17  tons  18  cwt  ): 
Breslau,  1507,  St.  Elizabeth's  Church,  220  centners 
(about  11  Ions);  Gorlitz,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
Church,  217  centners  (about  10  toni  17  cwt.);  Hal- 
berstadt,  the  Dominica,  1457,  150  centners  (7  tons 
10  cwt  );  Dantzie,  St.  Maria  Church,  1453,  131 
centners  (about  8 tons  cwt). 
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requires  less  strength,  but  may  be  made 
more  compact,  and  consequently  less  ex- 
pensive. With  respect  to  the  clapper  going 
up  on  the  wrong  side  when  the  hell  is 
raised,  I do  not  conceive  that  that  prac- 
tically influences  the  raising  of  the  bell  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  scarcely  a 
tenor  bell  in  London,  the  clapper  of  which 
does  not  go  up  on  the  wrong  side,  the  only 
practical  disadvantage  being  that  a man  has 
to  go  up  and  turn  it  on  the  right  side,  after 
which  the  bell  will  clapper  just  as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  raised  with  the  clapper  on  the 
right  side. 

The  following  facts  will  clearly  show  the 
advantage  of  letting  the  crown  of  the  bell 
into  the  slock. 

The  bells  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
after  twelve  years’  silence,  were  re-hung  in 
the  year  1835,  and  the  crown  of  the  tenor 
bell  was  let  up  further  into  the  stock. 
Since  the  alteration  that  bell,  weighing 
53  cwt.,  has  been  rung  by  one  man  for  four 
hours  and  five  minutes  in  a peal  of  6,000 
changes,  whereas  before  the  alteration  it  had 
never  been  rung  single-handed  in  any  peal. 

The  42  cwt.  tenor  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Cornliill,  was  never  rung  single-handed  till 
the  year  1840,  when  its  crown  was  let  fur- 
ther up  into  the  stock,  and  since  that 
alteration  it  has  been  always  rung  in  peals 
by  one  man. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  we  find  a peal 
of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor  being  36  cwt.  In 
the  year  1843  they  were  re-hung,  and  the 
crowns  of  the  larger  bells  were  let  up  further 
into  the  stocks.  In  the  year  1851  a peal 
was  rung  in  this  tower,  consisting  of  7,524 
changes,  in  five  hours  and  twenty-four 
minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
Mr.  John  Austin,  then  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  rung  the  tenor  bell  un- 
assisted. 

The  ordinary  wooden  slider,  alluded  to  in 
the  discussion  on  bells  last  year,  is  a bar  of 
wood  lying  across  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
in  a horizontal  direction  ; it  is  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  is  generally  made  curved,  in  order 
to  clear  the  skirt  of  the  bell  and  the  ball  of 
the  clapper,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  the 
other  end  close  up  under  the  mouth  of  the 
bell  within  the  range  of  the  stay,  the  length 
of  which  is  limited  by  the  framing.  The 
slider  must  therefore  generally  be  a piece  of 
carpenter’s  work,  and  not  a mere  stick. 
This  kind  of  slider  is  replaced  in  my  plan  of 
hanging  bells  by  a vertical  iron  catch, 
which  is  not  only  simple  and  strong,  but 
occasions  much  less  friction  than  a hori- 
zontal slider. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  PETRIFACTION: 

EXPERIMENTS  SHOWING  THAT  IN  WHAT  IS 
CALLED  PETRIFACTION,  ANIMAL  MATTER 
IS  CHANGED  INTO  CARBONATE  OF  LIMB, 
AND  VEOETABLE  MATTER  INTO  SILICA, 
PROBABLY  BY  PROCESSES  SIMILAR  TO 
INFILTRATION. 

BY  HORATIO  PRATER,  ESQ. 

The  small  fossil  shells  found  by  me  about 
halfwayup  the  mountain  behind  the  “Tombs 
of  the  Queens,”  at  Thebes  (Egypt) — an  alti- 
tude, I suppose,  of  nearly  1,000  feet  above 
the  Nile — dissolve  with  effervescence  entirely 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  They  therefore  con- 
sist of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Those  shells  found  near  the  “ Tombs  of  the 
King i”  are  much  larger  than  the  above; 
but  on  breaking  one  up,  and  touching  the 
centre — which  is  equally  hard  with  the  exte- 
rior— with  muriatic  acid,  a vigorous  effer- 
vescence took  place.  The  animal  matter, 
therefore,  in  all  these  cases  is  either  changed 
into  the  earthy  carbonates,  or  has  been  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  such  earthy  ingre- 
dients. Fossil  shells  are  found  in  like 
manner  embedded  in  the  limestone  rock 
behind  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  and  the  interior 
of  these  shells  also,  as  well  as  the  exterior, 
consists  of  earthy  carbonates. 

As  in  this  case,  and  also  at  the  Tombs  of 
the  Queens,  the  contiguous  rock  is  soft  car- 
bonate of  lime,  the  opinion  that  this  has 
been  dissolved  and  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  animal  matter,  would  appear  more 
plausible  and  probable  than  an  actual  con- 
version of  the  animal  matter  into  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  great  hardness  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  would  perhaps  incline  us  to  think 
that  such  conversion  or  deposition  was  made 
while  the  lime  was  in  a state  of  fusion  ; but 

I shall  quote  afterwards  a fact  that  will 
rather  incline  us  to  believe  it  to  have  been 
effected  by  a deposition  from  water,  parti- 
cularly as  the  process  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely slow,  since  the  organic  texture  is 
preserved. 

The  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  from 

II  Belzoni’s  Tomb”  at  Thebes  does  not  dis- 
solve altogether  in  muriatic  acid.  It  leaves, 

I presume,  nearly  half  its  bulk  behiud  in 
the  form  of  semi-transparent  softisli  matter, 
probably  silex.  In  like  manner  the  large 
masses  of  very  hard  stone  taken  from  near 
the  grottoes  of  Dayr  and  Nackl,  and  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of 
all  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Nile,  effer- 
vesced briskly  in  muriatic  acid,  but  soon 
afterwards  remained  unacted  on  further. 
The  white  hardish  mass  left  behind  was  pro- 
bably above  half;  and  as  the  rock  itself 
scratched  glass,  the  part  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  though  heated,  was  probably  silex. 
These  large  masses,  therefore,  arc  justly 
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called  “ tilicious  limestone,”  consisting,  as 
they  appear  to  do,  of  a fated  mass  of  chalk 
and  silex.  That  they  have  been  fused  is 
also  clear  from  their  rounded  form  in  seve- 
ral parts.  Such  hard  round  masses  I ob- 
served in  the  top  of  one  of  the  grottoes  of 
Dayr  and  Nackl,  embedded  in  the  softer 
chalk,  constituting  a real  “ pudding  stone  ” 
ceiling.  As  these  round  masses  effervesced 
in  muriatic  acid,  they  are  not  silica  only,  as 
is  often  stated  in  books,  but  a fused  mass  of 
this  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

FOSSIL  WOOD. 

This  is  found  a few  miles  out  of  Cairo,  in 
rest  part  on  the  summit  of  a hill  in  the 
esert,  also  still  further  on  towards  Suez  and 
near  the  Natron  Lakes.  One  of  the  pieces 
examined  effervesced  in  muriatic  acid  for 
some  time,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mass 
of  wood  remained  unacted  on.  The  part 
dissolved  gradually  fell  from  solution,  but 
was  totally  soluble  in  hot  water.  This  spe- 
cimen, therefore,  contained  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime ; but  other 
specimens  neither  effervesced  nor  dissolved 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  muriatic  acid. 

It  was  not  fused,  but  only  slightly  black- 
ened throughout,  by  being  kept  an  hour  or 
two  in  a fluid  mass  of  silex  and  potass. 

It  was  very  easily  reduced  to  powder  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  neither  in  this  state  nor 
in  small  pieces  was  it  dissolved  ; nor  did  it 
take  fire,  as  charcoal  does,  when  thrown  into 
hot  fused  nitrate  of  potass. 

When  the  powder  was  intimately  mixed 
with  potass  and  exposed  to  heat,  it  also 
fused  as  silica  does. 

Exposed  to  a red  heat,  this  fossil  wood 
blackens  to  a certain  extent.  As  fossil 
shells  are  found  in  chalk,  so  this  petrified 
wood  is  found  lying  on  sand,  a strong  argu- 
ment against  those  who  have  thought  carbon 
convertible  into  silica.  The  grand  question 
on  this  subject  is,  whether  the  solution  of 
silica  that  surrounded  the  wood  was  a fused 
mixture  (as  with  potass  or  soda)  or  an 
aqueous  solution.  Since  the  wood  retains 
its  appearance  so  perfectly,  one  point  seems 
clear — that  the  silicization  took  a very  long 
period  to  complete,  and  that  the  wood  was 
in  a position  to  resist  putrefaction.  The  for- 
mation of  so  hard  a substance  as  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  from  a cool  watery  solution,  is 
in  favour  of  the  silica  not  having  been  in  a 
state  of  fusion  at  the  time  of  its  deposition. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  same 
view  (which  applies  equally  to  the  carbonate 
of  lime  which  took  the  place  of  the  animal 
matter  in  the  shells  found  above  the  Tombs 
of  the  Queens),  is  the  following  change  in 
wood,  found  in  cutting  a canal  near  Ferry 
Bridge.* 


* “ Phillip's  Treatise  on  Geology,”  vol.  ii.  p.  SO. 


" When  a little  water  entered  this  peaty  and 
shelly  deposit,  from  the  upper  magnesian 
limestone,  it  produced  in  the  wood  a singu- 
lar petrification  ; for  the  external  bark  and 
wood  were  unchanged,  bat  the  internal  parts 
of  the  wood  were  converted  to  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  which  the  vegetable  structure  was 
perfectly  preserved.  In  like  manner  some 
of  the  nnts  were  altered  ; the  shell  and  the 
membranes  lining  it  were  unchanged,  but 
the  kernel  was  converted  to  carbonate  of 
lime,  not  crystallized,  but  retaining  the 
peculiar  texture  of  the  recent  fruit"  It 
is  singular  that  sulphuret  of  iron  was  re- 
tained outside  this  same  wood,  the  “ elective 
molecular  attraction,”  as  Phillips  terms  it, 
being  for  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  a solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  per- 
meated (?)  the  wood  in  this  case,  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  anything  like  a trans- 
mutation of  the  wootly  fibre  or  kernel  of  the 
nut  into  carbonate  of  lime.  And  from  ana- 
logy we  may  say  the  same  of  the  interior  of 
the  shells,  which  are  filled  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  They  have  probably  laid  a very 
long  time  in  Buch  solution,  which  I believe 
has  an  antiseptic  power,  and  hence  is  well 
calculated  to  keep  the  animal  matter  in  the 
interior  from  putrefaction,  while  the  lime  is 
gradually  taking  its  place.  I proved  by 
experiments  many  years  ago  that  carbonate 
of  soda  has  an  antiseptic  power  (see  Phil. 
Magazine.) 

I shall  here  state  what  I believe  to  be  a 
new  discovery,  viz.,  that  carbonate  of  lime 
undergoes  fusion  at  a certain  heat,  when 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  without  any  assistance  from  pressure. 
“ Sir  J.  Hall  discovered  that  limestone  un- 
dergoes fusion  under  a pressure  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  its  carbonic  acid,"  viz., 
178  atmospheres,  equal  to  a column  of  sea- 
water of  5,700  feet.*  I have  repeated  the 
experiment  above  alluded  to,  which  I first 
performed  several  years  ago,  lately,  in  the 
following  way.  Some  chalk  powder  was  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a crucible ; over  this  was 
spread-  a pretty  thick  layer  of  nitrate  of 
potass,  in  which  were  pieces  of  plumbago, 
common  charcoal,  and  silica ; over  this, 
again,  was  a thin  layer  of  chalk,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  common  earth,  and 
heated  to  redness  for  two  or  three  hours. 
On  examination,  the  chalk  above  and  below 
the  nitrate  of  potass  was  fused  into  a hard, 
porous,  grey  mass,  something  like  some 
kinds  of  lava,  the  pieces  of  plumbago  and 
charcoal  had  totally  disappeared,  having 
been  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  of  potass ; the 
piece  of  silex  was  changed  to  an  opaque 
white  by  the  heat,  but  otherwise  unaltered. 


• “ Phillip's  Geology,”  vol.  it  pp.  SJ,  9S. 
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I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  very  hard 
masses  of  carbonate  of  lime  seeu  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  fused  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  since 
the  enormous  pressure  that  Sir  J.  Hall  em- 
ployed can  occur  only  occasionally  in  nature, 
and  in  subterranean  parts.  An  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  well  known  to  assist  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water.  In 
the  above  experiments  we  also  observe  that 
it  tends  to  render  it  fluid  by  fusion. 

P.S.  (April,  1856.)  In  conclusion, — al- 
though, as  above  stated,  I consider  it  more 
probable  that  no  actual  conversion  of  the  animal 
matter  contained  in  the  shells  took  place  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  nor  of  the  wood  into  silica, 
still,  at  present,  the  new  views  of  Mr.  Low 
and  M,  Dumas  on  atomic  weights  and  sub- 
stitutions, and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  oer- 
taiuly  carbon,  sulphur,  and  now  phosphorus 
(SchrStter’s  recent  discovery),  and  perhaps 
oxygen  (Schonbein),  can  exist  in  two  differ- 
ent states  (having  different  properties  in 
each  !)  incline  me  to  consider  it  not  tmpossi- 
bk  that  calcium  and  silica  may  sometimes 
be  formed  by  vital,  or  even  by  inorganic 
processes.  A tliird  edition  of  Mr.  Low’s 
work  “On  the  Simple  Bodies”  has  just 
appeared  (1856:  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh), 
and  though,  perhaps,  too  prone  to  speculate 
rather  than  experiment,  this  gentleman  has 
done  a service  to  science  by  its  publication. 
The  neglect  of  his  work  by  our  men  of  sci- 
ence, of  which  he  complains  with  justice, 
wag  to  be  expected,  as,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  clearly  too  bold  and  original  a 
thinker  for  the  scientific  powers  of  the  day. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  a good  chemist, 
as  he  is  certainly,  writing  in  his  last  work  in 
reference  to  the  above  discoveries,  that  the 
age  of  alchemy  seems  coming  again,  and 
yet  cautiously  avoiding  all  mention  of  Mr. 
Lon’s  book  anywhere  in  his  whole  work. 


THE  SMOKE  ACT  AND  THE 
POTTERIES. 

In  our  last  number  we  directed  attention 
to  a design  of  Mr.  Woodcock’s  for  im- 
roving  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  pottery 
ilns.  On  subsequent  inquiry,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock has  discovered  that  his  arrangements 
have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Doulton,  of 
Lambeth,  who  patented  an  invention  of 
substantially  the  same  character  as  Mr. 
Woodcock's  on  the  11th  of  May,  1854. 
(See  Mechanics’  Magazine,  vol.  61,  page 
567,  No.  1635.)  Mr.  Woodoock  has  di- 
rected our  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
and  at  once  resigned  all  claim  to  the  im- 
provement, which  has  been  found  to  answer 
well  in  practice. 

Mr.  Doulton’ s arrangement  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  which  represents  a 
section  of  a fire-place  or  furnace  of  a kiln 
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where  fire-bars  are  used  ; a is  the  fire-place 
or  furince  into  which  the  fuel  is  placed 
through  the  opening,  b,  to  facilitate  which 
the  tile  or  slab,  c,  is  taken  away  and  then 
replaced  : d,  d,  are  perforated  fire-tiles  over 


an  opening,  e,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fire- 
place or  furnace;  / is  part  of  the  outer  wall 
of  'the  kiln  : g is  part  of  the  lining  of  the 
kiln  ; h is  a chamber  above  the  perforated 
fire-tiles,  which  can  be  partially  closed  by 
introducing  a tile  or  brick,  or  otherwise,  at 
the  opening,  i,  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
air  passing  into  the  chamber,  h (and  con- 
sequently to  the  fire),  when  the  coal  has 
become  well  ignited.  There  may  be  further 
perforated  tiles  used  above  those  shown  to 
partially  heat  the  air  before  it  comes  to 
them.  j,j,  are  bricks  piled,  as  heretofore, 
loosely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  or 
fire-place,  as  shown,  between  which  air  can 
pass  to  support  combustion,  as  well  as  down 
through  the  fuel  from  the  chamber,  h.  By 
these  arrangements  the  perforated  tiles, 
d,d,  will  become  highly  heated,  and  the 
atmospheric  air  will  become  heated  in 
passing  from  the  chamber,  h,  downwards 
through  the  perforated  tiles  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace  or  fire-place,  and  will 
enter  above  the  fuel  therein,  and  thence 
pass  into  the  kiln  through  the  opening,  k, 
where  it  will  meet  with  the  products  passing 
off  from  the  fuel,  and  become  ignited  with 
them  as  they  enter  the  kiln. 

«. 

ROBERTSON’S  GROOVF.DSURFACE 
. FRICTIONAL  GEARING. 

In  our  Number  for  October  21,  1854 
(No.  1628,  vol.  lxi.,  page  395),  we  de- 
scribed a system  of  wedge-gearing  for  ma- 
chinery, the  invention  of  M,  Minotto,  of 
Piedmont,  which  was  intended  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  common-toothed  wheels.  'He 
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have  recently  had  submitted  to  us  a sys-  , 
tem  of  gearing  which  bears  some  resem-  | 
lilanee  to  hi.  Minotto’s,  but  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  much  superior  to  it  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  of  Ardrossan,  is  the-  inventor  of 
the  new  system,  which  resulted  from  certain 
experiments  performed  by  him  with  a view 
to  effect  improvements  in  the  reversing 
movements  of  machinery.  It  consists  in 
employing  pulleys  or  discs,  the  edges  of 
which  are  grooved  or  corrugated,  so  as  to 
take  into  each  other,  and  to  present  to  each 
other  large  surfaces  of  contact. 

Fig.  1 is  a front  view  of  one  arrange- 
ment of  this  frictional  gearing,  applied  in 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


its  simplest  form,  for  obtaining  a quick 
speed  of  a driven  shaft ; the  pulley,  A,  being 
the  driver,  and  B the  driven  pulley.  Fig.  2 
is  an  edge  view  of  the  arrangement. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  our  readers  with  any  state- 
ment of  the  different  relative  positions  which 
the  driving  and  driven  parts  to  which  Mr, 
Robertson’s  improvement  is  applied  may 
occupy,  since  these  may  evidently  be  varied 
at  pleasure,  or  according  to  circumstances. 
The  invention  is  essentially  described  in 
what  has  already  been  said. 

THE  BRUSSELS  ECONOMIC  EXHI- 
BITION. 

Tuf,  committee  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  aid  of  the  Econo- 
mic Exhibition  to  be  opened  at  Brussels  on 
the  25th  of  August  next,  has  received  very 
favourable  communications  from  the  Bel- 
gian commissioners.  l’romises  of  contri- 
butions have  been  sent  in  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and  the 
Commission  being  particularly  desirous  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  Britisli  manu- 
facturers in  this  undertaking,  has  used  every 
endeavour  to  render  it  deserving  of  their 
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, support,  both  in  a commercial  and  in  a be- 
| nevolent  point  of  view.  This  exhibition  is 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  an  Interna- 
tional Congress,  for  promoting  health  and 
comfort  among  the  poor  ; it  is  intended  to 
fonn  the  ground  work  of  a permanent  eco- 
nomic museum,  and  it  will  comprise  speci- 
mens or  illustrations  of  articles  or  contri- 
vances which  may  enable  the  working 
classes  to  improve  their  condition  as  to  their 
dwellings,  furniture,  and  household  uten- 
sils, their  food  and  clothing,  their  industrial 
pursuits,  and  their  intellectual  development. 
As  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by  a num- 
ber of  individuals  from  various  countries, 
and  the  catalogue  will  be  widely  circulated, 
this  will  amount  to  an  extensive  advertise- 
ment in  favour  of  the  exhibitor.  The  Bel- 
gian government  has  agreed  to  deduct  fifty 
per  cent,  from  the  usual  railway  charges, 
and  the  Exhibition  Commission  will  bear 
all  charges  in  Brussels— such  as  cartage, 
stall  ing,  and  exhibiting  the  goods. 

Should  the  exhibitor  desire  to  sell  his 
articles,  tha  commission  offers  assistance 
for  that  purpose. 

Contributions  may  be  consigned  to 
Messrs.  Mertens  Krupel  and  Co.,  8,  Cathc- 
rine-court,  Seething  - lane,  London,  the 
agents  for  the  Belgian  Commission.  If  the 
articles  are  to  be  returned  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  in  October,  the 
expense  of  conveyance  to  and  from  Brussels 
will  be  borne  by  the  contributors;  the 
charge  from  London  to  Brussels  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot.  The 
same  will  be  charged  for  the  return  of  goods 
from  Brussels. 

If  the  articles  are  presented  as  donations 
to  the  Belgian  Government  for  being  exhi- 
bited permanently  in  the  proposed  museum, 
the  contributor  will  incur  no  trouble  or 
expense  beyond  consigning  his  contribu- 
tions to  Mertens  Krupel  and  Co. 

No  customs  duties  will  be'ebarged,  unless 
the  articles  are  sold  in  Belgium. 

A detailed  programme  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 


TRIAL  OF  STEAM-FIRE  ENGINES. 

On  the  6th  instant  a trial  of  steam-fire 
engines  took  place  in  the  Park,  this  city  (New 
York),  to  compete  for  three  prizes,  of  500, 
300,  and  200  dollars,  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  best.  Only  two  engines  appeared  really 
as  competitors — that  of  Lee  and  Lamed, 
with  Carey’s  pump,  and  a new  one  by 
Messrs.  Burnham — all  of  this  city.  Another, 
constructed  by. I,  Smith,  was  on  the  ground, 
but  this  is  all  the  notice  it  requires — it  was 
a mere  toy.  The  contest  was  between  the 
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engines  of  Lee  and  Lamed  and  Messrs. 
Burnham.  In  twelve  minutes  after  lighting 
the  fires,  the  engine  of  the  former  party 
was  at  work,  while  that  of  the  latter  took 
twenty  minutes.  Both  of  these  engines 
threw  good  streams  of  water— but  the  rotary 
pump  the  best  Burnham’s  is  constructed 
with  two  vertical  steam  cylinders  and 
pumps ; its  workmanship  was  coarse,  as  if 
the  whole  engine  was  too  hastily  con- 
structed. It  contains  some  good  features, 
and  might  be  made  to  operate  better.  The 
engine  of  Lee  and  Larned  leaked  a great 
deal  of  water  and  steam.  To  us  the  expe- 
riment was  not  so  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  engines. — 
Scientific  American. 


THE  NEW  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH 
CABLE. 

The  cable  of  the  New  York  and  New- 
foundland Telegraph  Company,  which  was 
lost  from  the  steamer  James  Adger,  weighed 
five  tons  to.  the  mile,  had  three  conducting 
wires,  each  about  as  thick  as  a knitting- 
needle,  and  a flaw  of  either  of  these  was 
sufficient  to  stop  the  electric  current  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

The  new  cable  now  making  in  England 
will  be  made  of  small  copper  wires  twisted 
together,  and  will  not  be  more  than  half  the 
thickness  of  the  old  cable.  According  to 
the  contract,  this  should  be  laid  and  in 
working  order  next  month. 

The  trans-Atlantic  cable  will  have  but 
one  conductor  made  like  the  above,  and 
will  weigh  about  three-fourths  of  a ton  to 
the  mile.  The  distance  from  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Ireland  is  1,647  miles. 
The  cable  will  be  2,400  miles  long,  and  is 
to  he  laid  by  two  steamers,  each  of  them  to 
have  on  board  1,200  miles  of  cable,  weigh- 
ing 900  tons.  After  joining  the  ends  of 
the  coils,  and  dropping  them  in  the  ocean 
midway  between  the  two  points  they  are  to 
connect,  they  will  start  for  their  separate 
places  of  destination.  It  is  estimated  that 
ten  days  will  be  required  to  accomplish  this 
work. — Ibid. 


BONELLI’S  IMPROVED  ELECTRIC 
CONDUCTORS. 

M.  Bonelh  proposes,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  cost,  &c.,  of  insulated,  electric, 
and  galvanic  conductors,  to  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  insulated  copper  or  other 
wires,  metallic  lines  ruled  upon  strips  of 
paper,  or  other  suitable  material.  He  has 
already  constructed  a coil  for  a galva- 
nometer, and  another  for  an  electro-magnet 
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upon  this  principle,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
making  the  necessary  calculations  for  de- 
termining the  laws  to  be  observed  in  apply- 
ing it  to  the  construction  of  electric  appa- 
ratus generally. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Scientific,  Engineering,  Architectural,  SfC. 

Railroads  in  Towns. — The  question 
whether  railroads  in  towns  will  compensate 
for  the  immense  outlay  occasioned  by  their 
construction,  and  which,  of  the  many  sys- 
tems proposed,  is  the  most  preferable,  has 
been  much  discussed  of  late  in  France. 
M.  Telle  has  published  a pamphlet  with 
several  plates,  in  which  he  dilates  on  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a net  of  rails  in 
the  interior  of  Paris.  He  explains  how  by 
means  of  certain  structures  (bdtisses),  rails 
could  be  laid  even  within  the  most  popular 
districts.  They  would  not  impede  the  other 
ways  of  circulation,  no  losses  would  accrue 
to  the  general  traffic,  and  goods  and  pas- 
sengers could  be  conveyed  to  the  door  of 
almost  every  house.  Lyons,  Nantes,  An- 
goulcme,  and  other  cities  of  France,  possess 
1 already  rails  which  pass  through  the  very 
hearts  of  dense  populations  ! but  the  topo- 
graphical plans  of  these  towns  much  favour 
such  enterprises.  M.  Telle  puts  down  the 
following  as  the  chief  advantages  of  his  plan 
of  internal  railroads:  1.  Division  of  the 

overcrowded  traffic  of  populous  localities. 
2.  Saving  in  the  price  of  carriage  of  goods, 
cheapening  of  rents,  &c.  3.  Greater  sa- 

lubrity of  districts  thus  pierced.  4.  Pos- 
sible regularization  of  single  houses.  5.  Ex- 
tension of  the  areas  of  great  towns.  6. 
Saving  of  time,  facility  of  communication, 
business,  &c.  The  means  proposed  by 
M.  Telle  are  the  laying  down  of  a set  of 
rails,  or  even  of  one  single  line  passing 
through  the  great  centres  of  traffic.  He 
begins  by  the  digging  out  of  a cut  ( trancMe ), 
either  insulated,  or  between  two  rows  of 
buildings.  These  two  ranges  of  buildings, 
right  and  left  of  the  rail,  have  another  sepa- 
rate entrance  in  two  streets,  which  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  railway  line  j and  it  is  here 
where  foot-passengers  and  the  other  general 
traffic  may  freely  circulate.  The  rails  are 
mostly  to  be  laid’  level  with  the  ground,  but 
at  times  raised  up  to  the  height  of  a first 
story,  wherever  intervening  roads,  canals, 

\ &c.,  may  make  this  necessary.  M.  Telle 
thinks,  that  the  difference  of  price  between 
old  and  worthless  houses  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts, and  those  which  would  arise  on  both 
sides  of  a spacious  cut,  would  go  far  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  internal  railways 
in  large  cities. 
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French  Institute.  Academe  of 
Sciences.  Meteorology. — The  project 
of  establishing  a number  of  meteorological 
observatories  in  Algeria,  brought  on  a dis- 
cussion, of  which  the  following  is  an  outline. 
The  commission  were  for  observations  every 
hour,  as  they  are  made  at  Greenwich ; but 
M.  Le  Verrier  said  that  this  would  be 
impossible.  M.  Kegnault  expressed  his 
doubts,  whether  the  noting  of  certain  me- 
teorological data  was  of  any  utility  to  agri- 
cultural science,  and  this  is  what  government 
wanted  to  make  prosper  in  Algeria.  To 
the  surprise  of  everybody,  M.  Biot,  the 
Nestor  of  learned  physicists,  supported  the 
opinion  of  M.  Regnault.  According  to  his 
argument,  meteorology  does  not  exist  yet  as 
a science.  We  do  not  know  the  strata  of  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  phenomena  which 
we  observe  are  really  produced.  On  ac- 
count of  the  little  susceptibility  of  gas  for 
heat,  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  can  hardly  be  marked,  the  mo- 
bility of  the  stratum  of  air  surrounding  the 
earth  being  so  great.  M.  Biot  referred  to  the 
utter  want  of  results  which  the  numberless 
meteorological  observations  made  in  Russia 
have  had  on  the  agriculture  of  that  country. 
Still,  the  desirability  of  establishing  obser- 
vatories in  Algeria  had  a majority  of  votes. 

New  Scientific  Instrument. — There 
have  been  constructed  in  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  by  order  of  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment, “ Self-registering  Flood-meters,’’ 
which  accurately  register  the  rising  of  the 
flood  (wqfes)  in  harbours,  etc.  During  the 
great  earthquake  (Dec.  23rd,  1851)  which 
destroyed  at  Simoda,  in  Japan,  the  Russian 
frigate  Diana,  the  harbour  became  twice 
suddenly  emptied  and  filled.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, distant  7,800  miles  from  Simoda,  the 
first  colossal  wave  arrived  in  12  hours  16 
minutes,  performing  the  traverse  at  the  rate 
of  6J  miles  per  minute.  The  first  impetus 
produced  in  San  Francisco  a rising  of  seven- 
tenths  of  a foot,  which  lasted  half  an  hour. 

[ Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Lotsky.] 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — That  the  population  of  London 
should,  in  the  course  of  its  perambulations, 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  and  vehicular,  prove 
somewhat  too  abundant  for  some  of  the  old 
established  thoroughfares,  is  a result  which 
will  not  prove  at  all  surprising  to  the  readers 
of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  since  I may 
fairly  presume  that  your  supporters  are  too 
philosophic  to  be  ignorant  of  that  funda- 
mental principle  in  natural  philosophy 
which  teaches  us  that  no  two  particles  of 


matter  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  we  find  that,  in  hurrying 
over  London-bridge  from  the  train  to  the 
City,  we  are  likely  to  miss  our  appointment, 
owing  to  the  obstacles  presented  to  our  pro- 
gress ; and  on  our  return  we  find  ourselves 
in  imminent  risk  of  being  belated  for  the 
train,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crowd  of 
the  world’s  inhabitants  on  that  granite 
bridge  leaves  us  scarce  room  enough  to 
elbow  our  way  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
obviate  certain  other  associated  evils,  such 
as  the  blocking  up  of  Uuion-street  with 
cabs  from  the  South-Western  to  the  South- 
Eastern,  and  ditto  from  the  South-Eastern 
to  the  South-Western,  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  is  blandly  smiling 
on  the  deputations  from  Surrey-side  vest.-ies 
and  district  boards,  and  urging  them  to 
wake  up  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  suit- 
able plans  for  the  construction  of  a new  and 
commodious  street  from  the  High-street, 
Borough,  to  Stainford-street,  or  the  Water- 
loo-road.  A sum  of  £80,000  and  upwards 
is  available  for  this  purpose,  and.  more  is  to 
be  obtained  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Furthermore,  to  relieve  the  traffic 
on  London-bridge,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  negotiate  for  the 
opening  of  Waterloo  and  Southwark-bridges 
to  the  public  free  of  toll.  On  this  point  we 
would  just  remark,  that  although  South- 
wark-bridge  would  be  of  some  extra  ser- 
vice, if  toll-free,  it  ismuchdoubted  whether 
it  could  safely  bear  a heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Pennethorne  has  proposed  one  or 
two  plans  for  a new  street.  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne is  of  course  a clever  man.  Other 
individuals  have  their  plans  for  the  same- 
purpose,  and  these  other  individuals  may  or 
may  not  be  clever  men.  For  my  own 
part,  I have  no  plan  for  a new  street ; but 
still  I have  a plan  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  a plan  by  which  London-bridge 
could  be  made  considerably  more  commo- 
dious at  a very  moderate  expense.  I don’t 
contemplate  an  expenditure  of  ’ £80,000, 
and  therefore  my  plan  may  be  called  nar- 
row-minded, imperfect,  and  pettifogging; 
but  as  it  need  not  supersede  any  of  the 
grand  projects  of  other  gentlemen  for 
making  , new  streets,  I hope  it  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
will  not  be  knocked  upon  the  head  before 
it  has  fairly  got  upon  its  legs. 

And  now — What  is  it  1 Why,  it  is  just 
this  : to  tear  up  the  existing  pavements  on 
London-bridge,  and  add  their  united  widths 
to  the  roadway.  The  width  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  is  favourable  to  this 
proceeding.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the 
pedestrians!  They  can  be  eligibly  pro- 
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vided  for  by  erecting  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  a raised  platform,  having  its  inner 
edge  resting  on  the  existing  parapet, 
and  its  outer  edge  supported  by  struts,  gir- 
ders, &c.,  fastened  to  the  sides  and  abut- 
ments of  the  main  structure.  But  how  are 
the  people  to  get  on  and  off  the  said  plat- 
forms? Why,  just  in  this  way.  Let  a 
portion  of  the  parapet  at  each  end  of 
the  bridge  be  removed,  so  that  the  plat- 
form may  come  down  with  a gentle  curve 
to  the  level  of  the  pavement.  If  the  plat- 
forms are  made  in  continuation  of  the  main 
curve  of  the  bridge,  they  will  strike  the 
pavement  at  just  about  the  right  point. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  the  stairs  that 
lead  down  to  the  water  ? About  half  their 
upper  width  might  be  granted  for  my  pro- 
posed platforms,  and  yet  the  stairs  would 
have  a convenient  width,  while  a spacious 
pathway  would  be  afforded  for  the  pedes- 
trian public.  Probably  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  this  difficulty  might  be  met,  and 
I apprehend  that  no  great  opposition  need 
be  raised  on  this  score.  As  for  the  fear  of 
overloading  the  bridge,  a,  system  of  struts 
or  brackets,  with  horizontal  girders,  could 
be  so  applied  to  the  support  of  the  plat- 
forms, as  to  throw  the  weight  upon  the 
abutments,  and  not  upon  the  crowns  of  the 
arches.  I am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with 
any  elaborate  diagrams  at  present,  but, 
should  it  be  wished,  I could  show  still  fur- 
ther what  I mean,  by  a few  simple  draw- 
ings. 

The  plan  thus  proposed,  while  almost 
equivalent  to  the  construction  of  another 
road  and  footway  bridge,  would  cost  very 
much  less,  and  would  provide  accomoda- 
tion just  where  it  is  wanted.  At  the  same 
time  the  necessary  operations  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  platforms  need  not  obstruct  the 
existing  bridge  for  a single  day.  Nor  need 
the  construction  of  the  platforms  occupy  a 
lengthened  period  of  time. 

Waiting  to  be  shot  at, 

I remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

JosEru  Pitter. 

P.S.  Of  course  the  platforms  should  be 
railed  on  both  sides. 

254,  High-street,  Borough, 

Southwark,  May  3,  1836. 


A SMOKE- REMOVING  APPENDAGE 
FOR  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanic}’  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  following  plan  for  filtrating 
smoke — charged  air,  may  not  be  considered 
intrusive  on  the  space  of  your  Magazine ; 
I propose  then,  to  have  two  water-tanks,  to 
be  placed  some  distance  from  the  furnace  ; 
one  on  either  side  of  the  flue  or  chimney. 
Inside  each  of  these  tanks,  I propose  to 
place  two  wooden  rollers,  working  loose  on 
their  centres.  Two  apertures  arc  to  be 
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made  in  the  wall  of  the  flue  or  chimney 
opposite  to  each  other,  through  which 
work  two  endless  bands,  or  sheets  of  cop- 
per wire  gauze  (this  gauze  to  be  of  the 
same  width  as  the  flue),  which  pass  into 
the  water-tanks,  and  round  the  wooden 
rollers,  these  rollers  being  properly  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose.  The  topmost  end- 
less band  must  have  a guide  spindle  placed 
near  to  the  apertures  of  the  funnel  for 
keeping  it  in  its  proper  position. 

The  bottom  band  must  have  a texture  con- 
siderably more  open  than  the  upper  one,  in 
order  to  catch  the  larger  and  grosser  portion 
of  the  smoke,  and  deposit  it  in  the  water- 
tank  as  it  passes  round  the  rollers.  A 
brush  in  the  tank  will  be  found  requisite,  to 
clean  the  gauze  in  its  revolution.  The 
mesh  of  the  upper  one  will  catch  the  finer 
particles,  which  will  go  through  the  sams 
process. 

The  gauze  in  passing  round  and  through 
the  water,  will  be  kept  clean,  moist,  and 
cool,  which  will  not  only  hold  the  soot  bet- 
ter, but  will  assist  very  materially  in  con- 
densing and  filtrating  the  air.  Two  endless 
bands,  will,  of  course,  be  equivalent  to  four 
single  filtrations,  which  may  be  quite 
enough  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  number 
be  increased,  there  must  be  a proportionate 
increase  of  draught. 

I propose  to  use  fanners  for  obtaining 
the  requisite  degree  of  current,  and  fix  them 
above,  or  beyond  the  topmast  band ; so  that 
the  air  will  be  drawn,  not  forced,  through 
the  gauze;  these  fanners  will  have  a two- 
fold object  of  filtrating  the  air,  and  regu- 
lating the  draught  of  the  furnace.  The 
fanners  and  rollers  in  the  water-tank  will 
be  worked  by  a belt  in  connection  with  the 
engine.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tanks 
must  be  quite  enclosed,  to  keep  the  smoke 
from  escaping,  and  to  improve  the  draught. 

This  plan  is  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  visible  smoke,  as  this  is  the 
chief  aim  of  manufacturers.  The  saving  of 
30  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  combustion  of 
hydro-carburets,  &c.,  is  looked  upon  more 
as  a bait  for  the  adoption  of  certain  plans 
than  as  an  actually  realised  fact.  Manu- 
facturers do  not  require  the  rod  of  the 
magistrate  to  compel  them  to  save  50  per 
cent.  This  arrangement  will  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive — neither  “racks, pinions, 
hoppers,  or  revolving  grates,”  will  be  re- 
quired ; and  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  fu- 
liginous fugitive  gases  should  be  caught 
and  transmitted,  I think  it  is  within  the 
range  of  human  possibility  to  accomplish 
it.  I have  purposely  kept  out  minor  de- 
tails, but  if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  try  the 
plan,  I will  supply  them  on  request. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Almoill. 

I Busby,  near  Glasgow,  May  17,  1836. 
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WOODCOCK  AND  GARDNER’S 
PATENT  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanic!'  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  your  Number  of  Hay  24,  Mr. 
C.  Wye -Williams  has  again  favoured  me 
with  notice,  and  the  subject  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  I venture  to  request  from 
your  readers  a reference  to  that  letter,  in 
order  to  prevent  quotations  and  to  save  your 
valuable  space. 

I could  wish  for  Mr.  Williams’s  sake,  that 
he,  in  his  vat  ions  letters,  had  been  less 
severe  on  the  class  which  he  terms  “ re-in- 
tientors,"  for  most  assuredly  he  comes  under 
that  description,  his  patent  diffusion  plate 
having  been  previously  used,  and  also  pre- 
viously patented. 

Watt  well  knew  the  value  of  causing  the 
gases  in  the  furnace  to  impinge  upon  the 
incandescent  carbon,  and  Mr.  Williams 
will  have  hard  work  to  prove  that  Watt  was 
in  error. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Williams  quotes  Profes- 
sor Graham,  to  the  effect  that  “ the  carbo- 
nic acid  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
fire  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  as  it 
passes  up  through  the  red-hot  embers;” 
thus  himself  showing,  that  “ the  causing  the 
gases  and  flame  to  impinge  on  the  incan- 
descent fuel  is"  not  “ altogether  erroneous, 
chemically  and  practically,”  or,  " contrary 
to  all  chemical  knowledge,”  and  that  it  is 
worth  something  more  than  “ a thought.” 
Or  if  not,  is  Mr.  Williams  prepared  to  af- 
firm that  there  is  no  advantage  in  having  a 
combustible  gas  present  in  the  furnace  in 
the  place  of  an  incombustible  one  ? 

Again ; may  I ask  how  often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  repeated,  that  cold  air  should  be 
given  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
largest  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  least  possi- 
ble room,  and  hot  air  to  the  gases,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  cooled  below  their 
“ flame  points.”  ” The  conditions  of  com- 
bustion are  ” not  “ the  same  in  both  ” cases. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  gases  have  yet  to 
be  distilled  from  the  fuel,  and  during  the 
process  they  are  surrounded  by  a mass  of 
highly-heated  coke  or  carbon,  protecting 
them  from  excess  of  cold  air.  In  the  latter 
there  is  no  such  protection,  and  if  their 
temperature  by  contact  with  the  air  is  re- 
duced below  a certain  point,  they  must  be 
lost  for  all  inflammatory  purposes.  The  re- 
ference to  “ the  gas  in  the  Argand  lamp” 
is  not  in  point. 

Will  Mr.  Williams’s  11  dozen  years”  of 
experience  explain  the  following  fact  as  to 
the  value  of  the  impinging  process?  In 
large  furnaces  my  inverted  bridge- is  not 
calculated  to  do  more  than  from  six  to 
twelve  month’s  work,  and  in  every  case  in 
which  they  have  been  replaced,  it  has  been 
found  that  during  the  interval  between  the 
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coming  down  of  the  old  arch  aud  its  re- 
placement by  a new  one,  abundance  of 
smoke,  “popular”  or  “true,”*  was  given 
off  from  the  shaft;  and  yet,  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted  and  all  other  circumstances 
were  precisely  the  same.  Will  Mr.  Wil- 
liams still  say,  that  this  process  is  not  worth 
“ a thought”? 

Had  Mr.  Williams,  in  correcting  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  used  the  words  imperfei  t com- 
bustion instead  of  non-combustion,  he  would 
have  properly  corrected  me;  as  it  is,  he  has 
of  necessity  failed  to  show  that  there  could 
be  any  products  from  non- combustion.  I 
must  request  Mr.  Williams  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  his  quotations.  He  has  misquoted 
himself;  for  in  his  previous  letter  I do  not 
find  the  words  “while  in  a state  of  flame ; ” 
and  the  passage  bears  quite  a different 
meaning  as  it  stands  in  the  original.  1 did 
not  misapprehend  what  was  said.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, when  writing  in  defence  of  my  views, 
was  obliged  to  charge  Mr.  Williams  with  a 
similar  error.  1 have  far  too  high  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Williams  to  think  that  these, 
and  some  similar  cases,  can  be  intentional. 
The  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  given 
after  contact  with  the  incandescent  fuel,  in 
order  that  the  carbonic  acid  generated  in 
the  furnace  may  be  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide  before  that  contact  takes  place ; other- 
wise it  would  lead  to  no  good  result.  This 
is  my  answer  to  the  “ gravest  error  of  all.” 
Mr.  Williams  will  say  that,  had  a sufficient 
supply  of  air  been  given  at  or  above  the 
fire-door,  then  the  combustion  would  have 
been  perfect  in  the  furnace,  and  no  smoke 
formed.  I deny  its  practicability. 

I apologize  to  Mr.  Williams  for  again 
introducing  his  name  in  the  same  letter 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gardner’s,  but  it  has  been 
unavoidable.  To  the  letter  of  the  latter 
gentleman  in  your  last  number  I will  not 
trouble  myself  to  reply,  beyond  stating  that 
a considerable  portion,  more  particularly 
of  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  that  I am  prepared  to  place  in 
your  bauds,  Mr.  Editor,  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  every  word  I have  written  respecting  Mr. 
Gardner  or  his  furnaces.  I am  quite  con- 
tent with  the  position  in  which  matters 
stand  before  your  readers.  As  between 
myselfand  Mr.Gardner,  the  question  at  issue 
must  be  tried  before  another  “tribunal;” 
and  I leave  the  “Professor”  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  credit  which  he  may  suppose 
himself  to  have  obtained. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  Sic., 
William  Woodcock. 

12,  Bishopsgate-atreet  Within, 

May  20,  1856. 


* ” Popular  smoke,”  I call  any  visible  substance 
given  on  with  the  gases,  of  whatever  nature; 
“ True  smoke,”  the  discoloured  results  of  imper- 
fect dame. 
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MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Having  ceased  to  hold  any  further 
controversy  with  your  correspondent  11 W.,” 
because  of  his  unfair  mode  of  conducting 
it,  I shall  not  reply  to  the  additional  mis- 
representations he  has  been  guilty  of  in  his 
last  communication,  in  attributing  to  me 
the  really  stupid  notion  that  the  point  of 
application  of  the  useful  effect,  or  propelling 
force,  is  at  the  blade  end  of  the  oar,  and 
not  at  the  rowlock,  although  I neither 
asserted  the  one  nor  denied  the  other.  The 
false  imputation  of  what  is  simply  erroneous 
is  bearable,  but  really  one  cannot  submit 
with  equal  patience  to  being  made  respon- 
sible for  a foolish  collocation  of  words. 
“ W.”  makes  me  say,  that  “in  a certain 
position  of  the  hand  of  the  rower,  the  exer- 
tion of  the  strain  is  useless  ; ” but  my  words 
were,  that  in  this  case  “ the  exertion  of 
power  is  useless.”  The  substitution  of 
“strain”  for  “power”  as  evincing  a con- 
fusion of  ideas,  in  not  discriminating  be- 
tween the  active  and  passive  meaning  of 
words,  may  doubtless  have  been  involuntary 
on  the  part  of  your  correspondent ; but  I 
hope  you.  Sir,  will  be  able  to  say — for  quo- 
tations ought  to  be  scrupulously  correct — 
that  there  was  a misprint  in  the  case. 

I have  to  apologise  to  your  correspondent 
“ C.,”  for  having  neglected  him  so  much 
in  this  controversy;  will  you  allow  me, 
therefore,  to  present  him,  along  with  a few 
very  brief  remarks,  the  diagram  I invited 
him  to  draw  for  himself,  and  which  may  be 
more  satisfactory  to  many  of  your  readers 
than  a multiplicity  of  words.  R is  the 


rowlock.  This  is  the  point  which  I have 
contended  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  propelling 
lever,  meaning  thereby,  what  in  practical 
mechanics  is  always  meant,  the  point,  the 
measurement  from  which  determines  the 
ratio  of  the  power  to  the  resistance,  or  the 
ratio  of  the  spaces  which  they  respectively 
describe.  It  will  be  seen  at  a glance,  that 
whilst  “the  work  developed  by  the  power” 
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(a  phrase  on  which  I shall  presently  make 
some  remarks*),  is  from  p to  P',  the  work 
done  in  propelling  the  boat,  is  from  R to 
R'.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  hyper- 
criticism to  which  I have  been  subject,  I 
must  carefully  remark,  that  in  “ the  work  ” 
so  described,  reference  is  made  only  to  one 
of  its  factors,  space,  or  the  ignorance  will 
be  imputed  to  me  of  not  knowing  that  it 
also  consists  of  force,  f This  factor  does 
not  here  admit  so  conveniently  of  graphic 
illustration  as  space.  Now,  the  ratio  of  the 
spaces  described  by  the  power,  and  the  use- 
ful effect,  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  precisely  that 
of  the  arms  of  the  lever  measured  from  R 
as  the  fulcrum  ; but  there  would  be  a dis- 
crepancy in  this  respect,  if  ft  were  taken  as 
the  fulcrum,  unless  the  oar  was  handled 
from  the  outside  of  the  boat,  in  which  case, 
the  ratio  of  the  spaces  described  by  the  use- 
ful effect  and  the  power,  which  latter  would 
then  be  from  P to  P',  would  be  again  the 
same  as  that  which  obtains  between  their 
respective  portions  of  the  lever  as  measured 
from  ft.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  with  R 
as  the  fulcrum,  greater  space  is  traversed 
at  the  expense  of  power,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact;  but  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  if  ft  be  considered  the  fulcrum. 
Thus,  the  point  R,  in  the  boat,  and  not  ft, 
in  the  water,  is  the  true  centre  about  which 
the  moments  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  equa- 
tion adopting  “ W.’s”  notation  is,  P«  n Q b. 
I must,  however,  protest  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  moment  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  when  work  is  the  only  modification  of 
power  in  question,  unless  the  ideas  of  velo- 
city and  momentum  ate  excluded  from  it ; 
and  certainly,  they  are  not  necessarily  un- 
derstood in  the  above  symbolical  expression, 
which  is  equivalent  equally  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  work  as  the  product  of  force 
and  space,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
the  time  being  given. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

15.  Cheverton. 


'To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sin,  — I regret  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Nichols,  understanding  your  prohibition  of 
i lengthy  letters  on  this  question  as  a closing 
of  the  controversy,  has  brought  his  remarks 
in  your  Number  of  this  day  to  a premature 
termination.  I regret  this  on  two  ac- 

* These  we  have  had  to  suppress,  at  least  for 
the  present. — En.  M.  M. 

t It  seems  I show  not  " the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  term  1 work  ’ as  measurinn  a certain 
effect  of  a force.”  By  the  bye,  that  fastidious  cor- 
rectness in  the  employment  of  words,  a deficiency 
which  (that  I do  not  admit)  is  charitably  im- 
puted to  me  for  ignorance,  is  itself  violated  in 
this  very  sentence,  for  pressure  and  not  work  is 
the  effect  of  force,  except  in  a free  accommodated 
sense  of  the  word  force. 
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counts ; one,  that  it  would  have  been  satis- 
factory— not  so  much  on  my  account  as 
that  of  your  readers — to  have  the  solution 
of  this  question  by  a gentleman  who  evi- 
dently knows  something  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics ; and  another,  because  the  ter- 
mination of  the  controversy,  by  so  unsound 
a letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Hock,  junior,  would 
be  most  detrimental.  On  this  account 
alone  I resume  my  pen,  with  the  intention 
of  being  as  brief  as  possible.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hock's  fundamental  condition  of  continuous 
locomotion,  and  in  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  that  gentleman's  explanation  in  general, 
Mr.  Hock  has  been  misled  by  Mr.  Chever- 
ton’s  illustration  of  a man  propelling  him- 
self by  a pole  while  sitting  in  a carriage. 

In  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  ground  on 
the  rod  is  applied  directly  through  the  rod 
which  is  the  medium  also  through  which 
the  sitter’s  muscular  power  acts;  and  so 
long  ns  the  pole  is  kept  on  the  ground,  the 
carriage  has,  of  course,  a velocity  relative 
to  the  point  of  the  pole  in  contact  with  it, 
which  is  absolutely  fixed.  The  wheels  of 
the  carriage  in  this  case  are  mere  friction 
wheels.  In  the  locomotive,  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  acting  directly  on  one  of  the 
spokes  of  two  or  more  of  these  very  wheels, 
which  at  the  same  time  do  the  duty  of  fric- 
tion wheels,  and  of  the  medium  of  applying 
the  motive  power.  The  point  of  contact 
through  which  the  reaction  acts  is  not 
fixed,  except  instantaneously.  The  two 
cases,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  analo- 
gous. Mr.  Rook’s  idea  that  the  motive 
force  can  press  against  the  axle  of  one  pair 
of  wheels,  and  against  the  crank-pin  of  an- 
other, involves  a contradiction,  and  is 
simply  a figment  of  his  own  brain.  It  is 
impossible  for  a power  carried  in  a moving 
body  to  produce  motion,  except  by  its  being 
applied  to  some  part  which  has  a power  of 
motion  relatively  to  the  body.  The  ends  of 
the  cylinder  being  fixed,  cannot  communi- 
cate motion  to  any  such  moveable  part — 
the  piston-rod  alone  is  capable  of  such  an  ac- 
tion. A man  sitting  in  a carriage  could,  by 
a direct  action  on  the  spokes  of  one  or  more 
of  the  wheels,  propel  it  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  locomotive  engine  ; and  this 
is  the  only  fair  comparison  that  can  be  insti- 
tuted between  a man  sitting  in  a carriage  1 
propelling  it,  and  a locomotive  propelling  a I 
train.  The  case  of  a rower  propelling  a 
boat  by  means  of  an  oar  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a man  sitting  in  a carriage,  and 
driving  it  by  means  of  a rod  ; but  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  locomotive.  That 
this  is  so,  Mr.  Rock  and  “ C.”  might  easily 
convince  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
useful  work  is  done  by  the  piston-rod  of  the 
locomotive,  both  in  its  forward  and  back- 


ward stroke  ; while  if  a rower  attempted  to 
work  with  his  oar  in  the  back-stroke,  it 
would  undo  all  that  he  had  just  before  done 
in  moving  his  boat  forward,  or  at  the  very 
best  only  “ catch  a crab.”  One  thing  is 
very  evident  to  me — that  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  questions  of  locomotion  without  due 
regard  to  the  laws  of  mechanics — by  the 
| light  of  nature  and  false  analogies — it  is 
very  easy  to  catch  a Tartar.  I am  sorry 
that  I have  done  “C.”  an  injustice  by 
i classing  him  among  “ practical  men,”  aud 
I hereby  make  an  apology  to  him  for  doing 
him  so  grievous  a wrong.  I canuot,  how- 
ever, follow  him  through  his  several  re- 
marks ; but  most  request  your  readers  to 
observe  that  what  I have  said  above  is  a 
virtual  reply  to  him. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  my  letter  upon  “ Me- 
chanical Locomotion”  has  started  quite  an- 
other question  than  that  which  gave  rise  to 
the  discussion.  It  would  have  been  well  to 
have  got  the  first  question  settled  first,  but 
I cannot  consent  to  be  extinguished  as  Mr. 
Nichols  would  have  me  be, because  he  hap- 
pens to  see  as  far  into  my  “drum”  as  ordinary 
mortals  do  into  a millstone ; and  so  I must 
ask  your  permission  to  say  a word  or  two 
in  support  of  my  assertion,  That  continu- 
ous locomotion  necessitates  a point  of  sup- 
port for  the  machine,  besides  that  by  means 
of  which  its  locomotion  is  effected. 

First,  a word  to  “ C,”  whom  I thank  for 
his  courtesy.  The  apparent  contradiction 
which  he  has  pointed  out  is  only  apparent 
The  two  cases  of  propulsion — the  one  with 
the  crank-pin  below  the  centre,  the  other 
with  the  crank-pin  above  the  centre — are 
totally  different,  and  the  relation  of  the 
axle  to  the  wheel  at  the  moment  of  impulse 
varies  accordingly.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
the  axle  of  the  fore-wheels  which  is  referred 
to ; in  the  second  case  it  is  the  axle  of  the 
driving  wheels.  I can  put  “ C ” into  the 
way  of  verifying  my  explanation  as  I have 
done  by  experiment,  if  he  wishes  it. 

“C.’s”  conception  that  “ the  front”  of 
the  engine  may  “ reach  down  to  the  smooth 
rails  and  slide  along  upon  them,”  is  only  the 
substitution  of  a sliding  support  for  a rolling 
one.  There  are  still  two  points  of  support 
upon  that  showing. 

And  now  for  Mr.  Nichols  and  the  “ drum.” 
If  Mr.  N.’s  investigation  had  penetrated  to 
the  interior  of  the  drum,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  locomotive  engine  was  using  it 
merely  as  a portable  railroad.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  locomotion  the  engine  rests  upon 
two  points  within  the  drum— one  at  or  near 
the  centre  where  the  drum  rests  upon  the 
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earth,  the  other  at  such  distance  from  the 
centre  as  may  suffice  to  enable  the  weight 
of  the  engine  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  drum  and  the  resistance  opposed  by 
the  roughness  of  the  ground  to  its  motion. 
Virtually,  the  drum  is  a part  of  the  road, 
and  not  a part  of  the  engine. 

So,  again,  with  a case  of  locomotiou 
which  appears  even  more  opposed  to  my 
views  than  the  one  just  disposed  of,  viz., 
that  of  the  boy  at  Astley’s  who  propels  a 
ball  with  his  feet  while  standing  upon  it. 
The  ball  rests  upon  a single  point  on  the 
ground,  even  more  distinctly  than  the 
drum  ; but  the  propelling  engine — the  boy 
— has  two  points  of  support  nevertheless, 
namely,  his  two  feet.  The  ball  is  not  a 
part  of  the  boy,  but  is  analogous  to  a roll- 
ing stone  upon  the  road ; it  is,  in  fact,  the 
road  upon  which  the  boy  travels,  and  any 
engine  working  similarly  to  the  boy  would 
fulfil  similar  conditions. 

I will  go  farther  even  than  this,  and  say 
that  if  the  boy  referred  to  could  manage  to 
travel  upon  the  ball  by  means  of  one  foot, 
which  is  just  possible,  he  would  still  have 
two  points  of  support  by  which  to  effect 
locomotion,  namely,  the  toes  and  heel  of 
the  foot. 

I can  find  no  case  of  mechanical  loco- 
motion that  does  not,  when  strictly  analysed, 
fulfil  the  condition  which  I have  called  fun- 
damental. Those  who  doubt  it  may  study 
to  find  how  much  continuous  locomotion 
they  can  get  out  of  an  engine  resting 
through  a single  perfectly  hard  point  upon 
a perfectly  hard  surface.  I commend  this 
especially  to  Mr.  Nichols’  consideration, 
before  he  begins  his  model  of  a locomotive 
steam  engine  for  running  down  hill. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

James  Hock,  jun. 

Hastings,  May  26,  1856. 

F.S.  In  my  former  letter  your  printer 
made  me  speak  of  “ laws  enumerated,”  in- 
stead of  “ law  enunciated.”  In  that  letter 
I omitted  to  insert  the  qualifying  remark 
that  my  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
locomotive  engine  only  went  to  the  extent 
of  showing  the  action  of  one  cylinder  of  the 
two  which  the  engine  possesses.  It  would 
have  complicated  the  discussion  to  have 
taken  the  combined  action  of  the  two  cy- 
linders into  consideration,  one  cylinder 
being  sufficient  to  establish  a case  of  con- 
tinuous locomotion. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improved  machinery  for 
dressing  flour.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  October  10,  1855.  (No.  2264.) 

One  of  the  improvements  consists  in  con- 


necting the  bolting  cylinder  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  mill  spindle,  and  in  intro- 
ducing the  elevators  between  the  bolting 
cylinder  and  the  in illston es,  supplying  the 
material  to  be  operated  upon  at  that  end 
of  the  rolling  cylinder  farthest  from  the 
millstones,  and  arranging  the  conveyors 
above  and  below  the  bolting  cylinder,  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so.  The 
Hour  is  subjected  to  considerable  cooling 
influence  in  its  passage  up  the  elevators, 
and  particularly  through  the  trough  and 
conveyor  which  conduct  it  to  the  bolting 
cylinder. 

OoniE,  T.,  W.  Lancaster,  and  J.  Lan- 
caster. Certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving.  Patent  dated  October  10,  1855. 
(No.  2266.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  an 
improved  picker  of  that  class  which  works  on 
a spindle.  The  second  part  relates  to  the 
taking-up  motion,  and  consists  in  combining 
with  a series  of  wheels  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose a lever  of  the  second  order,  actuated 
from  the  slay  sword,  that  is, a lever  having  the 
taking-up  catch  attached  to  it  on  the  same 
side  of  its  fulcrum  as  the  actuating  power 
is  applied.  The  third  part  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a compensating  roller  or  bar, 
which  is  placed  transversely  upon  the  yarns 
between  the  back  bearer  or  yarn  carrier  and 
the  healds,  and  it  is  free  to  rise  and  fall  in  a 
slotted  bracket  or  guide  placed  at  each  end, 
as  the  shed  opens  and  closes. 

Thornton,  J.,  A.  Thornton, W. Thorn- 
ton, and  H.  Thornton.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  looped  or 
knitted  fabrics.  Patent  dated  October  10, 
1865.  (No.  2267.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a combination 
of  parts  into  a machine  in  which  two  cy- 
linders are  used,  each  grooved  on  its  cir- 
cumference with  as  many  grooves  as  there 
are  needles  or  looping  instruments.  These 
cylinders  are  caused  to  revolve  simulta- 
neously end  to  end,  but  a short  distance 
apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  needles  or  looping 
instruments  being  slid  from  the  grooves  of 
one  cylinder  into  those  of  the  other.  In 
these  grooves  are  slid  needles  or  hooked 
instruments,  each  having  a hook  at  each 
end,  so  that  the  work  is  alternately  made  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  needles  or  looping  in- 
struments, which  are  slid  to  and  fro,  from 
cylinder  to  cylinder,  by  means  of  fixed  in- 
clines or  guides,  the  work  being  forced  over 
the  heads  of  the  needles  or  looping  instru- 
ments when  they  are  moved  into  the  grooves. 

Hebert,  D.  Improvements  in  heating  and 
arranging  ovens.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  October  10,  1855.  (No.  2268.) 

Claim. — The  combining  of  a baking  oven 
with  a steam  boiler,  in  such  manner  that 
the  oven  is  heated  by  the  flame  and  heated 
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gases  which  escape  from  the  flues  of  the 
steam-boiler  furnace.  Also,  the  causing  of 
a jet  of  steam  to  play  over  the  surface  of  the 
bread  while  baking. 

Fairuairn,  W.  A.,  and  G.  Haslem.  Im- 
provements applicable  to  locomotive  engines 
and  carriages.  Patent  dated  October  11, 
1855.  (No.  2278.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  48!)  of  our  last  Number. 

Bailey,  W.,  and  J.  Quarmby.  Improve- 
ments in  machines  for  carding  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  Patent  dated  October  11, 
1855.  (No.  2274.) 

This  invention  relates  to  carding  engines 
in  which  flats  are  employed,  and  to  arrange- 
ments of  mechanism  for  stripping  such 
flats  ; it  consists  mainly  in  causing  a strip- 
per card,  equal  in  length  to  the  flats,  to 
pass  under  them,  each  flat  being  slided  up 
its  pins,  to  allow  the  stripper  card  to  pass 
and  act  on  the  under  side  of  it,  by  inclines 
or  other  suitable  means  which  raise  and 
lower  the  flats  in  succession.  The  stripper 
card  has  the  backward  and  forward  motion 
given  to  it  by  endless  chains  or  bands  pass- 
ing round  revolving  pulleys,  and  it  may  be 
stripped  by  being  made  to  come  in  contact 
with  a reciprocating  comb,  or  with  a re- 
volving brush  or  card  roller,  stripped  or 
doffed  by  a reciprocating  coinb. 

SrENCE,  P.  Improvements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphate  of  alumina  to  be  used  in  the 
fluid  state,  or  to  be  rendered  into  the  solid 
condition,  known  commercially  as  cake  alum. 
Patent  dated  October  1 1,  1855.  (No.  2275.) 

The  inventor  takes  China  clay,  breaks  it 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  beans,  places 
it  in  a false  bottom  in  a vessel  lined  with 
lead,  and  set  over  a fire-place,  and  covers  it 
fur  twenty-four  hours  with  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  mixed 
with  1 per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus 
dissolves  the  iron  from  it.  He  now  runs 
off' the  liquid,  and  covers  the  material  with 
pure  water,  which  after  five  or  six  hours  is 
also  run  off.  He  then  adds  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  until  it  stands  at  80  of  Twaddle’s 
hydrometer  l-4  specific  gravity;  heat  is 
then  applied,  and  the  liquid  brought  up  to 
at  least  240’  Fahr.,  and  kept  at  that  until 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  saturated  with  alu- 
mina; viz.,  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours.  The  solution  is  then  run  off  into 
stone  or  leaden  coolers,  as  in  the  ordinary 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
concretes  into  the  solid  body. 

Westrop,  J.  K.,  and  E.  A.  Sharman. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
made  of  looped  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen.  Patent  dated  October  11,  1855. 
(No.  2277.) 

This  invention  consists  in  affixing  to 
each  glove  a leather  band  at  the  wrist,  with 
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a button  and  button-hole,  or  means  of  con- 
necting the  ends  of  the  leather  band,  by 
which  a glove  of  looped  fabric  will  be  better 
held  in  shape  when  on  the  hand  than  by 
elastic  wristbands. 

Tilghman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  treat - 
ing  fatty  and  oily  substances.  Patent  dated 
October  11,  1855.  (No.  2278.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a method  of 
hardening  fatty  and  oily  bodies  (either  fat 
acids  or  neutral  fats),  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  action  of  a small  proportion  of  sulphur 
or  of  phosphorus  at  a high  temperature. 

Kay,  R.  H.,  A.  T.  Richardson,  and  G. 
Mallinson.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plain  and  ornamental  woven  fabrics. 
Patent  dated  October  12,  1855.  (No. 
2281.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing 
piled  fabrics,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
either  corded  or  plain.  The  weft  threads 
are  floated  over  the  warp  threads,  and  the 
races  thus  formed  are  cut  to  produce  the 
pile.  By  floating  the  weft  over  a sufficient 
number  of  warp  threads,  and  by  employing 
weft  of  suitable  materials  and  colours,  the 
fabrics  may  be  made  to  resemble  when  cut 
and  finished  the  furs  of  animals,  the  feathers 
of  birds,  &c. 

Moore,  T.  An  improved  mill  for  grinding 
corn  and  other  grain.  Patent  dated  October 
12,1855.  (No.  2282.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  in 
one  mill  steel  and  stone  grinding  surfaces. 
The  first  and  upper  grinding  surface  is 
formed  of  a vertical  steel  cone  which  re- 
volves in  a corresponding  fixed  cone,  and 
below  these  cones  ordinary  grinding  stones 
are  fitted  horizontally.  The  grain  is  fed 
between  the  steel  cones  from  a hopper,  and 
in  its  passage  through  them  becomes  very 
quickly  bruised  and  converted  into  meal, 
which  then  falls  between  the  horizontal 
grindstones  which  reduce  it  to  flour. 

Lyall,  W.  Improvements  in  spinning  ma- 
chinery, applicable  also  to  roving  machinery. 
Patent  dated  October  12,  1855.  (No.2283.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation 
to  spinning  and  roving  machinery  of  an 
oil-tight  trough  or  case,  fitted  with  branches 
or  supports  for  receiving  the  feet  or  pivots 
of  the  spindles,  and  with  a tilting  lever,  or 
other  suitable  contrivance  for  throwing  or 
depositing  the  oil  upon  the  gear  and  the 
pivots  contained  also  within  the  trough,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  gear  as  well  as 
the  pivots  constantly  lubricated.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  arrangement  is  to  keep  the  oil 
or  other  lubricating  material  free  from 
dust,  so  that  the  same  material  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  also-to  prevent  the 
oil  or  other  such  material  from  being  scat- 
tered over  the  other  parts  of  the  machine. 

Cockinos,  J.  S.,  and  F.  Potts.  Certain 
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improvements  in  sockets  for  whips  and  candles , 
parts  of  which  are  also  applicable  to  the 
sockets  or  irons  for  holding  carriage  and  other 
lamps.  Patent  dated  October  13,  1855. 
(No.  2288.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  As  re- 
gards wliip^  sockets,  in  the  manner  of 
making  expanding  and  contracting  linings 
or  rings  of  India-rubber  or  gutta  percha,  to 
counteract  the  shaking  action  of  the  car- 
riage to  the  whip  handle  ; also  in  the  use  of 
a metallic  plate,  as  a means  of  uniting 
leather  whip-sockets,  &c.  2.  As  regards 

sockets  for  holding  candles,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a side  screw  and  plate  for  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  space  for  holding  the 
candle  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
socket  to  the  various  sized  candles,  &c.  3. 

As  regards  sockets  for  holding  carriage 
lamps,  in  making  them  in  such  a way  that 
a contracting  lining  may  be  readily  fitted  to 
them ; also  to  a mode  of  making  irons  for 
holding  carriage  lamp  sockets. 

Greaves,  H.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  steam  boilers.  Patent  dated 
October  13,  1855.  (No.  2289.) 

This  invention  relates  principally  to 
boilers  adapted  to  locomotives.  The  pa- 
tentee connects  the  fire-box  to  the  tube 
plate,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  pipes,  with  the 
inside  of  the  roof  or  crown  of  the  inner 
shell  of  the  fire-box ; and  in  some  cases 
he  applies  similar  pipes  on  all  sides  of 
the  fire-box,  so  as  to  allow  of  still  better 
circulation.  He  likewise  connects  by  a 
pipe  that  part  of  the  water  space  which  is 
below  the  fire-door  to  the  part  above  the 
door.  The  circulating  pipes  he  makes  of 
cast  malleable  iron,  in  preference  to  other 
metals.  He  also  employs  a conical  tubular 
column  or  tubes  passing  through  the  fire, 
suspended  from  the  crown  or  cover  of  the 
inside  of  the  fire-box,  and  provided  with  a 
blow-off  cock  at  the  bottom,  and  a circulat- 
ing tube  inside  the  said  pipe,  &c. 

Tiiibierc.e,  G.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  manufacturing  chlorine , part  of  which  are 
applicable  for  obtaining  certain  accessory  pro- 
ducts. Patent  dated  October  13,  1855. 
(No.  2290.) 

The  patentee  manufactures  chlorine  with- 
out employing  the  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  obtains  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  iron  as 
accessory  or  secondary  products.  He  passes 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  gas  over  iron 
at  a high  temperature,  and  thus  obtains 
proto-chloride  of  iron  and  hydrogen  gas. 
He  passes  common  air  over  the  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  at  a high  temperature,  and 
thus  obtains  peroxide  of  iron  and  chlorine 
gas. 

Dewrance,  J.  An  improvement  in  the 
frames  of  pianofortes.  Patent  dated  October 
13,  1855.  (No.  2291;) 


Suturday,  KOI 
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This  improvement  consists  in  a mode  of 
constructing  the  framing  of  these  instru- 
I ments  of  cast  iron.  In  practice,  the  T-shaped 
i bar  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose, 

, and  this  form  is  preferred.  For  receiving 
the  pins  on  which  the  strings  are  secured, 
the  patentee  employs  a piece  of  hard  wood, 
secured  by  means  of  bolts,  and  let  into  a 
! recess  in  the  inetal  frame.']) 

Ullrich,  L.  * Improvements  in  the  means 
t of  indicating  the  number  <tf  persons  entering 
an  omnibus  or  other  carriage,  any  theatre , or 
other  building.  Patent  dated  October  13, 
1855.  (No.  2293.) 

The  inventor  describes  an  apparatus  com- 
posed of  a bell-crank  lever,  a train  of  wheel 
work,  &c.,  and  attached  to  the  floor  of  a 
carriage  or  building. 

Hemsley,  T.  and  W.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  embossed  and  craped  fa- 
brics. Patent  dated  October  13,  1855. 
(No.  2295.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain 
greater  elasticity  in  embossed  and  craped 
fabrics  by  applying  looped  fabrics  made 
of  warps  or  longitudinal  threads  looped 
into  each  other.  The  patentees  prefer  to 
use  warp  fabrics,  the  warp  threads  of 
which,  in  addition  to  looping  into  each 
other,  also  traverse  from  selvage  to  selvage ; 
but  it  is  not  essential  that  the  warp  threads 
should  so  traverse. 

BousriELD,  G.  T.  Improvements  in 
power  looms.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  October  13,  1855.  (No.  229(>.) 
j A part  of  these  improvements  relates  to 
; driving,  stopping,  and  arresting  the  inotiou 
of  power  looms,  and  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  friction  cones  for  driving,  when  the 
said  friction  cones  are  combined  with  a 
brake  for  arresting  the  motion  of  the  loom 
when  thrown  out  of  gear;  also,  in  con- 
structing the  belt  cone  so  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  oiled  when  the  belt  is  in  mo- 
tion. Another  part  relates  to  the  delivery 
of  the  warps,  and  consists  in  a mode  of  con- 
structing and  arranging  the  teusion  roller, 
and  of  applying  the  brake  thereto,  for 
driving  said  tension  roller,  when  the  lathe 
beats  up,  and  also  in  connecting  the  ten- 
sion roller  with  the  let-off  motion. 

Lozano,  M.  P.  Improvements  in  treating 
pyrites  and  ores  containing  sulphur , in  obtain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  in  precipitating 
copper  from  solutions.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  October  13,  1855.  (No. 
2297.) 

This  invention  applies  to  the  extraction 
of  sulphur  from  such  minerals,  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  of  peculiar  construction  (which 
cannot  be  well  described  without  drawings), 
which  allows  of  the  application  of  the  direct 
flame  of  a gas  furnace  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  sulphur, 
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Bousfield,  G.  T.  Improvements  in  looms 
suitable  for  weaving  wire  fabrics.  (A  com- 
munication.) Patent  dated  October  13, 
1855.  (No.  2298.) 

In  the  improved  loom  the  shuttle  is 
handed  through  the  shed  of  wire  warps  by 
means  of  arms,  one  on  either  aide  of  the 
loom,  which  simultaneously  move  towards 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  web,  one  arm 
carrying  the  shuttle  into  the  shed  until  it 
meets  the  other  arm,  which  takes  it  to  the 
side  of  the  loom  opposite  from  whence  it 
started,  the  motion  of  the  shuttle  alternating 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 

Stenhouse,  J.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  decolorising  materials.  Patent 
dated  October  13,  1855.  (No.  2299.)) 

This  invention  is  for  rendering  vegetable 
charcoal  available  as  a decolorising  agent, 
by  introducing  certain  substances,  such  as 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  or  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  solution  into  the  mass  of  vegetable 
charcoal,  and  then  rendering  these  sub- 
stances insoluble  within  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  heated  with  the 
solution  of  these  substances  till  the  air  con- 
tained in  its  pores  is  expelled,  and  the  char- 
coal saturated  with  the  solution.  It  is  then 
dried  and  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels, 
till  the  water  and  acid  contained  are  ex- 
pelled. Vegetable  charcoal  so  treated  may 
be  used  for  decolorising  syrups  and  other 
coloured  solutions. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

“Gf.doe,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  placing  on  card  drawings  used 
in  various  manufactories,  (A  communication.) 
Application  dated  October  10,  1855.  (No. 
2261.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  effect  the  placing 
on  card  the  drawings  used  in  various  fabrics 
by  an  apparatus  carrying  the  lamps,  object 
glass,  and  reflectors,  and  sketch,  which 
slides  up  and  down  pillars  by  means  of 
chains  and  counter  weights  enclosed  therein, 
and  worked  by  a handle  behind.  Beneath 
this  apparatus  is  placed  a table  for  the  artist, 
who  draws  a curtain  entirely  round  him. 

Fairbaikn,  T.,  W.  A.  Fairbaikn,  and 
G.  Fairbaikn.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
or  method  of  casting  ordnance,  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  casting  cylinders 
and  other  similar  vessels.  Application  dated 
October  10,  1855.  (No.  2262.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  use 
of  hollow  mandrils  of  metal  or  other  sub- 
stance, instead  of  cores,  to  form  the  inter- 
nal surfaces  of  the  chambers  of  ordnance, 
as  also  of  cylinders  or  other  similar  vessels, 
such  mandrils  being  formed  accurately  to  1 
the  shapes  of  the  surfaces  required  in  the 


castings,  whereby  subsequent  turning, 
boring,  or  fitting  is  avoided.  The  mandrils 
are  kept  in  shape,  and  rendered  capable  of 
extraction  from  the  casting,  by  means  of 
water,  air,  or  other  suitable  contrivance. 

Pvne,  R.  W.,  and  W.  Malam,  An  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Appli- 
cation dated  October  10,  1855.  (No.  2263.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  gas 
from  dead  oil,  fat,  and  fatty  and  oily  sub- 
stances generally,  by  passing  the  same 
gradually  into  a chamber  containing  in  the 
centre  coke  or  other  similar  filtering  me- 
dium, and  separated  into  three  compart- 
ments by  two  iron  plates,  which  dip  below 
the  surface  of  the  coke.  A supply  is  in- 
troduced through  a suitable  pipe  in  drops 
or  small  streams  into  one  compartment  of 
the  chamber,  where  they  become  decom- 
posed, and  the  gas  given  off  passes  through 
the  coke,  and  enters  the  last  compartment, 
from  which  it  finds  it  exit  through  a dis- 
charge pipe  made  to  dip  into  water  in  a 
tight  box,  whence  it  is  carried  off  into  a 
receiver  from  which  it  is  supplied  for  light- 
ing, &c. 

Parry,  J.,  and  S.  Ivers.  Certain  im- 
provements in  looms  for  weaving.  Application 
dated  October  10,  1855.  (No.  2265.) 

This  invention  applies  to  a method  of 
stopping  the  loom,  and  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a light  metal  bar,  supported  by 
brackets,  and  carrying  at  convenient  dis- 
tances a series  of  small  bent  metal  fingers, 
working  loosely  on  the  bar,  the  ends  of 
these  fingers  being  lightly  retained  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  under  manufacture 
by  suitable  springs.  To  this  bar  is  imparted 
a lateral  motion,  so  that  should  a thread 
break,  the  nearest  finger  (and  therefore  the 
bar)  becomes  checked  in  its  lateral  traverse, 
by  the  finger  partially  falling  through  the  fa- 
bric, and  being  there  retained.  At  one  end  of 
the  bar,  and  near  the  ordinary throwing 
out”  motion,  two  small  pins  embrace  and 
cause  a smalltlever  to  follow  the  traverse  of 
the  bar  : this  lever  is  supported  by  a vertical 
rod,  having  at  its  lower  end  a catch  box,  to 
which  a reciprocating  motion  is  given,  it 
being  connected  by  a small  slotted  lever  at 
one  end  to  a rod  secured  at  its  other  end  to 
a pin  revolving  on  a worm  wheel,  working 
horizontally,  and  actuated  by  a worm  upon 
the  “ tappet  shaft.”  When  a “float”  takes 
place,  the  nearest  11  finger”  falls  through 
the  fabric,  or  is  checked  in  its  traverse  (and 
with  it  the  traversing  bar).  The  vertical 
rod  is  now  lifted  by  the  teeth  or  ratchets  of 
the  catch  box,  the  small  lever  on  the  top  of 
the  vertical  rod  is  forced  up,  and  lifts  an 
arm  secured  at  one  end  on  the  throwing 
out  or  “ stop  motion.”  This  arm  comes 
into  contact  with  a plate  on  the  advancing 
‘‘slay,"  and  immediately  forces  back  the 
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arm  and  trowing  out  or  “stop”  motion,  pocket.  Application  dated  October  12, 
and  stops  the  loom.  1855.  (No.  2279.) 

Taylor,  W.  0.  Improvement s in  marine  Thia  invention  consists  in  combining  a 
steam  engines.  Application  dated  October  drinking  cup,  spirit  case,  coffee  strainer,  &c., 
10,  1855.  (No.  2209.)  with  a metal  case,  which  may  be  used  for 

The  object  of  this  invention  is,  that  the  cooking  soup,  &c.,  or  heating  water,  &c.,  or 
paits  may  be  conveniently  arranged,  and  oc-  there  may  be  two  such  cases  one  within  the 
cupy  little  space.  There  are  two  piston  rods,  other. 

to  one  of  which  the  piston  of  the  air-pump  ! Pui.s,  F.  Improvements  in  electro-coating 
is  affixed,  and  the  other  works  the  hot-water  metals  or  alloys  of  metals  with  other  metals 
pump.  These  pumps  are  placed  within  the  or  alloys  of  metals.  Application  dated  Octo- 
condenser.  The  piston  rods  are  connected  ber  12,  1855.  (No.  2280.) 
by  a cross  head  which  gives  motion  to  the  The  inventor  constructs  galvanic  batteries, 
crank  of  the  propeller  shaft.  in  which  the  positive  plates  consist  of  the 

Reinagle,  R.  R.  Improvements  in  bar-  metals  or  alloys  with  which  the  articles  are 

rows,  hand-trucks,  and  other  similar  vehicles.  to  be  coated.  He  employs  for  exciting 

Application  dated  October  11,  1855.  (No.  fluids  such  acids  or  mixtures  of  acids  in  a 

2270.)  diluted  state  as  may  be  found  suitable  in 

These  improvements  mainly  consist  in  each  instance  to  the  metals  operated  on,  and 

inclining  the  front  and  sides  of  the  vehicles  he  places  the  batteries  thus  formed  in  a 

to  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  axle  of  the  suitable  trough,  in  conjunction  with  the 

wheels,  by  placing  the  axle  to  the  rear  of  the  articles  to  be  coated,  and  so  adjusted  that 

centre  of  the  floor,  and  by  extending  the  the  solutions  of  metals  or  alloys  obtained 

arms  considerably  beyond  the  length  of  from  the  positive  plates  can  freely  pass  to 

those  now  in  use.  the  articles  to  be  coated,  and  thereon  deposit 

Gilpin,  J.  An  improved  “ raising  gig”  to  be  the  said  substances. 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  Ward,  C.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
Application  dated  October  11,  1855.  (No.  lion  of  the  musical  instruments  designated 

2272.)  clarionets.  Application  dated  October  12, 

This  invention  is  designed  to  enable  the  1855.  (No.  2284'.) 
well-known  operations  of  the  “ raising  gig  " In  the  ordinary  clarionet  difficulties  exist 
to  be  carried  on  in  two  or  more  places  of  a in  the  execution  of  the  scales  and  intervals 

piece  of  woollen  cloth  at  one  time ; across  of  the  notes,  owing  to  the  inconvenient 

the  face  of  the  teasling  drum  of  an  ordinary  manner  in  which  the  performer  is  confined 

“gig -mill”  the  inventor  arranges  the  by  its  construction  to  produce  the  first, 

“ raising  gig  ” and  its  connecting  parts  as  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  the  twentieth, 

follows:  he  employs,  for  example,  two  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty  third, 

breast  rollers,  one  at  each  side  of  the  centre  combined  [with  the  fifth  and  twenty-fourth 

of  the  drum,  _and  immediately  over  that  notes,  these  two  series  of  notes  being  depend- 

centre  he  places  a guide  roller  over  which  ent  upon  the  same  keys  and  apertures  of  ihe 

the  cloth  passes  from  the  feeding  roller  clarionet.  The  inventor  describes  certain 

over  the  breast  rollers  on  to  the  winding  on  arrangements  intended  to  enable  the  per- 

roller,  the  cloth  being  kept  in  a proper  former  to  produce  these  notes  with  greater 

state  of  tension,  and  the  breast  rollers  raised  facility  and  certainty  when  either  of  them 

or  lowered,  by  an  arrangement  of  worm  and  are  used  in  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  any 

worm  wheels  in  connexion  with  a shaft.  An  other  of  the  notes  in  the  scales,  without 

important  feature  consists  in  the  use  of  cer-  disturbing  the  common  fingering  and  posi- 

tain  mechanism  for  effecting  the  reversing  tion  of  the  ordinary  clarionet, 

of  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  teasling  Gardner,  H.  Improvements  in  machinery 
cylinder  and  feeding  and  winding  on  rollers  for  dressing  or  cleaning  wheat,  grain,  and 
when  it  is  required  to  subject  the  cloth  to  a seeds.  Application  dated  October  12,  1855. 
second  teasling.  (No.  2285.) 

Adams,  W.  B.  Improvements  in  ma-  In  this  invention  the  wheat  is  dropped  in 
chinery  and  tools  for  cutting  and  carving  wood  a shower  from  a winnowing  machine,  or 

and  other  materials.  Application  dated  Oc-  otherwise,  on  to  an  endless  web  caused  to 
tober  11,  1855.  (No.  2278.)  move  continuously  in  an  inclined  position  ; 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  modes  the  lighter  and  refuse  matters  are  carried  by 
of  cutting  wood  or  other  materials  into  the  web  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  good 
irregular  forms  by  means  of  vertical  or  ho-  wheat  by  its  weight  descends  in  an  opposite 
rizontal  revolving  cutters,  worked  by  steam  direction,  and  is  thus  separated  in  a dressed 
or  other  power,  the  form  of  cutter  being  de-  or  cleaned  state. 

termined  by  a dumb  or  non-cutting  tracer,  Livingston,  J.  Improvements  in  certain 
moving  over  the  surface  of  a model,  similar  parts  of  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

to  the  method  used  in  the  pentagraph.  Application  dated  October  12,  1855.  (No. 

Clark,  J.  Cooking  apparatus  for  the  2286.) 
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’ These  improvements  are  designed  for  dis-  j 
pensing  with  the  use  of  switches  or  points,  as 
heretofore  constructed,  and  consist  in  the 
use  of  a pair  of  sliding  rails.  An  important 
feature  consists  in  rendering  the  sliding 
rails  self-acting,  which  is  effected  by  the  use 
of  two  check  rails,  securely  fixed  to  the 
chairs  or  sleepers,  or  to  both  of  them. 

Staadt,  A.  Improvement*  in  .obtaining 
motive  power  when  gravity  and  steam  or  ex- 
pansive fluids  are  used.  (Partly  a communi- 
cation.) Application  dated  October  12, 
1855.  (No.  2287.) 

Two  or  more  cylinders  are  fixed  to  a 
suitable  axis.  In  each  cylinder  is  a 
weighted  piston,  and  the  steam  is  alter- 
nately admitted  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
cylinders,  so  as  to  lift  the  pistons  from  helow 
the  axis  of  motion  to  the  ends  which,  for 
the  time,  are  uppermost,  in  order  that  the 
pistons  may,  as  the  cylinders  pass  the  ver- 
tical position,  be  at  the  highest  parts  of  the 
cylinders,  and  by  gravity  cause  the  upper 
ends  of  the  cylinders  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  position,  by  which  means  a constant 
rotatory  moLion  is  obtained. 

Eavestafp,  W.  G.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  pianofortes.  Application 
dated  October  13,  1855.  (No  2292.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  action  of 
piano-fortes,  and  consist  in  dispensing  with 
certain  of  the  centres  usually  required,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  communicating  the  motion 
or  action  of  the  key  to  the  hammer  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  in  adapting  to  this  part 
of  the  action  guide  pins  for  directing  the 
acting  parts.  To  the  upper  part  of  the 
action  is  adapted  an  improved  escapement, 
and  a stop  or  check  action,  in  lieu  of  the 
complicated  contrivances  usually  employed. 
The  stop  or  cheek  action  consists  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  upper  or  hammer  part  of  the 
action  a curved  or  inclined  piece,  placed  so 
that  when  the  hammer  has  struck  the  string, 
and  rebounded  as  usual,  it  is  caught  and 
retained  from  striking  again  until  the  key 
is  again  depressed.  The  escapement  is 
adapted  direct  to  the  conducting  rod,  with- 
out employing  any  other  centre  or  hinge 
between  the  key  and  the  butt  of  the  ham- 
mer than  that  required  for  the  escapement 
itself.  Another  improvement  relates  to  the 
bridge,  and  consists  in  adapting  thereto  a 
olip  under  which  the  string  is  passed,  and 
thus  is  firmly  held  at  the  point  where  the 
vibration  commences. 

Moseley,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  cleansing  linen  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  Application  dated  October  13, 
1855.  (No.  2294.) 

Hf-  The  improved  machine  consists  of  an 
iron  vessel,  supported  by  a suitable  framing, 
and  contains  heated  water.  At  each  end  of 
the  vessel  are  fitted  rollers,  round  which  an 
endless  band  or  belt  of  canvas  travels.  By 
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this  means  the  clothes,  when  put  in  at  one 
end  of  the  machine,  are  carried  through  and 
delivered  at  the  other.  In  their  passage 
they  pass  over  two  rollers,  above  which  are 
fitted  a series  of  beaters  or  stampers  alter- 
nately raised  by  a wheel,  having  radial 
arms  projecting  from  its  periphery.  The 
surfaces  are  covered  with  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  for  preventing  injury  to  the  clothes. 
After  they  have  passed  under  the  beaters  or 
stampers,  they  arc  further  acted  upon  by  a 
series  of  rollers.  At  the  delivery  end  of  the 
machine  are  two  rollers,  between  which 
they  next  pass,  and  thereby  have  the  water 
pressed  out  of  them. 

Leftwich,  C.  Improvements  in  water- 
closets.  Application  dated  October  15, 1855. 
(No.  2300.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  so  con- 
structing water-closets  that  the  valve  shall 
be  raised  in  the  basin  (instead  of  being 
drawn  downwards)  by  means  of  a segment 
arm  connecting  the  valve  with  a radius  arm 
moving  on  the  centre,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  a lever  fixed  in  the  seat. 
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Dated  April  4,  1850 

820.  Joseph  Gilbert  Martien,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron. 

Dated  April  24,  1856. 

930.  Alexander  Southwood  Stocker,  of  Poultry, 
London,  manufacturer.  Improvements  In  the 
application  of  certain  materials  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ink  and  other  stands,  and  other  articles, 
and  in  the  manufacture  and  finishing  of  articles 
produced  out  of  such  or  other  material  or  mate- 
rials. 

Dated  April  25,  1856. 

99?.  George  Elliot,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
William  Watson  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Improvements  in  the  production  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese. 

Dated  May  7,  1856. 

10G9.  John  Furnevall.  of  Haslingden,  Lancas- 
ter, iron  founder.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  valves. 

1070.  George  Martin,  of  Windmill-terrace,  Cam- 
berwell, and  Alfred  Lodwick  Newman,  of  New 
Church-street,  Bermondsey.  Improvements  in 
freeing  or  purifying  animal' fibres  from  admixture 
with  vegetable  matters. 

1071.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebhon-streer, 
Islington,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  car- 
riages to  run  on  rail  or  tramways  and  common 
roads. 

1072.  Ralph  Heaton  the  younger,  Harry  Heaton, 
and  George  Heaton,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturers  and  co-partners.  A new  or  im- 
proved manufacture  of  balance  weights  used  for 
counterbalancing  pendant  lamps  and  chandeliers, 
and  for  other  like  purposes. 

107.1.  Samuel  Alexander  Bell  and  John  Black,  of 
Bow-lane,  London,  vesta  light  and  match  manu- 
facturers. An  improved  method  of,  and  prepara- 
tion for,  igniting  matches, 
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1074.  Jean  TYrinaud,  dyer,  of  Pari*.  Certain  | 
improvements  in  preparing  or  dressing  silks. 

1075.  Robert  Roydt,  of  Southampton,  Hants,  j 
engineer.  An  improvement  or  improvements  in  1 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Dated  May  8,  1856. 

1076.  Louis  Guillaume  Perreaux,  of  Rue  M.  le 
Prince,  Paris,  France,  engineer.  An  improved 
valve. 

1077.  Charles  Schneider  and  Frederick  Leiss,  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Manufacturing  a 
safety  boiling  apparatus. 

1078.  Louis  Frederic  Mayer,  of  Regent-street, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  photography. 

1079.  Alexander  Ebenezer  Riddle,  of  Walbrook, 
City,  and  Isaac  Hoare  Boyd,  of  Mansion-house- 
place,  City.  The  improvements  in  tanning  by  ma- 
chinery and  chemicals.  A communication  from 
G.  F.  Kendall. 

1080.  James  Niven,  of  Keir,  Perth,  N.B.,  gen- 
tleman. Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  in  the  production  of  textile  materials. 

1081.  James  Gray  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow.  Im- 
provements in  steam  engines. 

1082.  Jonathan  Amory,  of  Boston,  United 
States.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for  locomotive 
and  other  steam  boilers,  which  improvements  are 
applicable  to  reverberatory  and  puddling  furnaces, 
and  to  furnaces  for  heating  buildings. 

1083.  Conrad  William  Pinzel,  of  Bristol,  sugar 
refiner,  William  Needham,  of  8malibury-green, 
Middlesex,  manufacturer,  and  John  Barton,  of 
Shoe-lane,  London,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  filtering  sugar  and  saccharine  juices. 

1084.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  felting  or  sizing  hat  bodies.  A com- 
munication. 

1086.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machi- 
nery for  cutting,  punching,  and  forging,  or  swag- 
ing nuts  or  washers.  A communication. 

1087.  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Devaux,  of  King 
William-street,  London,  merchant.  Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  granaries. 

1088.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved construction  of  rotary  pump.  A commu- 
nication. 

1089.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
provement in  bands  for  securing  bales  of  goods, 
and  for  other  like  uses.  A communication. 

1090.  Stephen  Walter  Underhill,  Wellfield  Cot- 
tage, Dunse,  Berwickshire.  The  preservation  of 
life  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  other  casualty  at 
sea,  the  Buoyant  Cushion. 

Dated  May  9,  1856. 

1091.  L^on  Louis  Jardin  and  Joseph  Blaniond, 
of  Rue  de  l’Eohlquier,  Paris,  engravers.  Certain 
improvements  in  engraving  on  stone,  earthenware, 
china,  and  glass,  and  also  in  ornamenting  the 
same. 

1092.  William  Bayliss,  of  the  firm  of  W.  and  M. 
llayliss  and  Company,  fiat  and  round  chain  manu- 
facturers, of  Wolverhampton,  Stafford.  Improve- 
ments in  chains  for  collieries,  cables,  and  other 
purposes. 

1093.  John  Henry'  Johnson,  of  Lincoln’s-lnn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
carding  engines  for  carding  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  A communication  from  G. 
Wellman,  of  Lowell,  United  States. 

1094.  John  Wesley  Hackworth,  of  Priestgate 
Engine -works,  Darlington,  Durham,  engineer. 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  bodies. 

1095.  Ferdinand  Potts,  tube  manufacturer,  of 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Vann,  wire- 
worker,  of  Cheaptide,  Birmingham.  Certain  ma- 
chinery for  ornamenting,  floating,  burtilshibg,  anil 
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polishing  metallic  tubes,  part  of  which  machinery 
is  also  applicable  for  performing  the  like  operation 
upon  other  metallic  surfaces. 

1096.  Edward  Daniel  Johnson,  of  Wilmington- 
square,  Middlesex,  watchmaker.  An  improved 
mode  of  mounting  marine  chronometers. 

1097.  George  Jordan  Firmin,  of  Newton-le- Wil- 
lows, Lancashire,  manufacturing  chemist.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric,  tar- 
taric, citric,  and  oxalic  acids,  ammonia,  and  cy- 
anides. 

1099.  William  Basford,  of  Talbot-road,  Kentish- 
town,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  purifying  coal  gas. 

1100.  Louis  Beauche,  of  Offenbach,  near  Frank- 
fort on-the-Malne.  A machine  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars. 

1101.  George  Simpson,  of  Leather-lane,  London. 
Improvements  in  rotary  knife-cleaning  machines. 

1102.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent-agent.  An  improvement  in 
cranes.  A communication  from  Camille  R.  Ncu- 
stadt. 

1103.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  or  finishing  of 
tyres,  hoops,  and  rings.  A communication  from 
A.  Duboy,  of  Givors. 

Dated  May  10,  1856. 

1105.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166, 
Fleet-street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  manufacturing  tubes  and  pipes, 
applicable  also  to  the  rolling  of  rods  and  bars.  A 
communication. 

1107.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincolu’s-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  irregular 
forms.  A communication  from  Henry  D.  Stover 
and  James  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  United  Slates. 

1108.  James  Wallace,  jun.,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
N.B.,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  prepar- 
ing, bleaching,  washing,  cleansing,  and  drying 
textile  fabrics  and  materials  and  pulpy  substances. 

1109.  Robert  Wotherspoon,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
N.  B.,  hat  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  hats 
and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 

1110.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lincoln's  inn- 
fields,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
drying  leather  and  dressed  skins.  A communica- 
tion from  Messieurs  Arthus  Brothers,  of  Paris, 
France,  tanners. 

1111.  John  Ridal,  of  Sheffield,  York,  working 
cutler.  Improvements  in  spring  knife  handles. 

11 12.  William  Burkin,  of  Neate-street,  Old  Kent- 
road,  floor-cloth  maker.  Improved  machinery  for 
manufacturing  painted  cloths. 

1113.  Bartholomew  Beniowski,  of  Bow-street, 
Covent-garden,  Middlesex,  Esq.  Improvements 
in  typographical  composition,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  logotypes  to  be  used  thereiu. 

Dated  May  12,  1856. 

1114.  Charles  Frederick  Claus,  of  Latchford, 
Chester,  practical  chemist.  Moistening  land, 
streets,  and  the  better  extinction  of  fires. 

1115.  Pierre  Ernest  Aimont,  manufacturer,  of 
Paris.  Certain  improvements  in  manufacturing 
■hoes  and  other  coverings  for  the  foot. 

1116.  Ricbard  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  to  facilitate  the  printing 
of  yarns  or  threads. 

1117.  Edouard  Besnier  de  la  Pontonerie,  of 
Paris,  France,  merchant.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  for  consuming  smoke.  A com- 
munication. 

1118.  Barnett  Samuel,  of  Sheffield,  York.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  combs. 

1119.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Certain  improvements 
In  machinery  for  pumping  and  forcing  water  and 
other  fluids.  A communication  from  G,  DenUonj 
United  State* r 
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1120.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machi- 
nery for  splitting  or  cutting  blocks  of  wood  for 
match  splints,  kindling  wood,  trenails,  and  other 
purposes.  A communication. 

Dated  May  13,  1856. 

1121.  Charles  Butler  Clough,  of  Llwyn  Offa, 
Flint,  Esq.  Improvements  in  elongating  and  con- 
tracting metal  bars  or  rods  for  the  obtainment  of 
motive  power. 

1125.  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham.  An 
improvement  in  preparing  materials  for  and  in 
waterproofing  and  coating  woven  and  other  fabrics, 
paper,  leather,  and  other  substances. 

1127.  Robert  Ray  wood,  of  Penistone,  York, 
stone  dealer.  Improvements  in  railways. 

1120.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machinery 
for  removing  snow  from  railroad  tracks.  A com- 
munication. 

Dated  May  14,  1856. 

1131.  Henry  Bragg,  the  younger,  of  Belfast, 
Antrim,  Ireland,  commission  agent.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  finishing 
linen  and  other  fabrics. 

1133.  Hiram  Groves,  of  New  York, United  States, 
surveyor  and  lithographer.  Improvements  in 
tune  barrels  or  cylinders,  or  other  apparatus  for 
playing  upon  organs  or  other  musical  instruments. 

1137.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex,  sworn  interpreter  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Paris.  An  improved  distance  in- 
dicator for  public  carriages.  A communication 
from  C.  A.  L.  Mannory,  of  Berlin. 

1141.  Charles  Henry  Olivier,  of  Finsbury-square, 
Middlesex,  commission  merchant.  Improvements 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  and  applying  silk  waste. 
A communication. 

1143.  William  Crofts,  of  Derby-terrace,  Notting- 
ham-park,  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  other  weavings. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  “ London  Gazette,”  May  27th, 
1856.) 

89.  Alexander  Bain.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  inkstands. 

94.  Richard  Kcmsley  Day.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  fuel. 

111.  Thomas  Dunn.  Improvements  in  boilers 
and  apparatus  for  heating  water  and  generating 
steam. 

112.  Henry  M'Evoy.  Improvements  in  locks, 
latches,  and  staples. 

123.  Peter  Arm  and  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau. 
An  improved  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents or  collisions  on  railways.  A communica- 
tion. 

131.  John  Platt  and  John  Whitaker.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  doubling  or 
twining  yarns  or  threads,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  mules  for  spinning. 

133.  Guiseppe  Antonio  Tremischini.  Improve- 
ments in  electro-telegraphic  communications. 

157.  John  Coope  Haddan.  Improvements  in 
omnibuses  and  other  similar  carriages. 

176.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  An  improved 
manufacture  of  yarn  from  wool  or  other  felting 
material.  A communication. 

177.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  An  improved  lock- 
joint  for  the  rails  of  railways.  A communication. 

179.  Edward  Lloyd.  Improvements  in  valves 
and  in  the  valve-gear  of  locomotive  and  other 
steam  engines. 

185.  Stephen  Norris.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  cover- 
ings for  the  human  feet. 


190.  John  Strafford.  Certain  Improvements  In 
portable  signal  lamps  for  railway,  marine,  and 
other  purposes. 

207.  Alexis  Jean  Dessales.  Improvements  in 
oil  lamps,  and  in  reflectors  for  the  same,  for  rail- 
way carriages  and  other  purposes. 

I 209.  Alexander  Dalgety.  An  improved  self- 
acting stand  or  tilt  for  casks  or  barrels. 

210.  George  Napier.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  flues,  air  pas- 
sages, and  other  parts  of  furnaces,  and  also  in 
controlling  the  passage  of  smoke,  and  in  heating 
and  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  facilitate  com- 
bustion. 

230.  William  Asbury.  A new  or  improved  tap 
or  stop-cock. 

242.  Henry  Chance.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  moulded  articles  when  using 
vitreous  materials. 

250.  Charles  Frederick  Claus.  Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  hides  or  skins,  also  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  the  entrails  of  animals. 

274.  Francis  Preston.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  shaping  and  rolling  metal. 

287.  Benjamin  Franklin  Miller.  Improvements 
in  ventilators  for  chimneys  and  other  purposes. 

309.  Thomas  Hincliliffe.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  drawing  and  spin- 
ning wool  or  other  fibrous  substances,  or  wool 
mixed  with  other  fibrous  substances. 

431.  John  Freer.  Improvements  in  machines 
for  planting  grain  and  seed,  and  an  improved  seed 
feeder  and  meter  for  planting  machines. 

455.  William  Vincent  Wallace  and  Benjamin 
. Lawrence  Sowell.  Improvements  in  treating  to- 
: bacco  in  order  to  manufacture  cigars  and 
other  articles,  for  smoking,  together  with  the 
I manufacture  of  cigars  and  cheroots  from  the  to- 
! bacco  so  treated.  A communication. 

573.  Frederick  Hale  Holmes.  Improvements  in 
machines,  known  under  the  name  of  magneto- 
electric machines. 

819.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfleld.  Improve- 
ments in  moulding  planes.  A communication. 

841.  Charles  Durand  Gardlssal.  Preparing  va- 
rious resins  and  combining  them  with  oils  and 
fatty  matters  for  manufacturing  candles  thereof. 
A communication. 

929.  Edward  Vincent  Garduer.  Improvements 
in  furnaces. 

948.  James  Nasmyth  and  Herbert  Minton.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  tiles,  bricks,  and  other 
articles,  from  pulverized  clay. 

965.  Thomas  Jeacock.  An  improvement  in 
knitting  machinery. 

1023.  Samuel  Dyer.  Improvements  in  reefing, 
furling,  and  setting  the  sails  of  ships  and  vessels. 

1034.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  felting  or  planking  hat 
bodies.  A communication. 

1045.  Henry  Edward  Brown.  Improvements  in 
"the  description  of  hinges  denominated  concealed 

hinges,  for  carriage  doors  and  doors  of  every  de- 
scription. 

1046.  Samuel  Rooke.  A new  or  improved  ma- 
nufacture of  stair  rods. 

1047.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  bending  or  shaping 
timber.  A communication. 

1049.  Robert  Tolmie  Campbell.  Improvements 
In  machines  for  reaping  and  mowing.  A commu- 
nication. 

1067.  Thomas  Huckvale.  Improvements  in 
implements  for  thinning  and  hoeing  turnips  and 
other  crops. 

10G9.  John  Fumcvall.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  valves. 

1078.  Louis  Frfederic  Mayer.  Improvements  in 
photography. 

1082.  Jonathan  Amory.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces for  locomotive  and  other  steam  boilers, 
j which  Improvements  are  applicable  to  reverhera- 
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tory  and  puddling  furnaces,  and  to  furnaces  for 
heating  buildings. 

1081.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  felting  or  sizing  hat 
bodies.  A communication. 

1086.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  cutting,  punching,  and  forging,  or 
swaging  nuts  or  washers.  A communication. 

1887.  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Devaux.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  granaries. 

1088.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  An  improved 
construction  of  rotary  pump.  A communication. 

1093.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
carding  engines  for  carding  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials.  A communication. 

1096.  Edward  Daniel  Johnson.  An  improved 
mode  of  mounting  marine  chronometers. 

. 1097.  George  Jordan  Firmin.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric,  tartaric,  citric,  and 
oxalic  acids,  ammonia,  and  cyanides. 

1103.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  manufacturing  tubes  and 
pipes,  applicable  also  to  the  rolling  of  rods  and 
bars.  A communication. 

1108.  James  Wallace,  junior.  Improvements  in 
preparing,  bleaching,  washing,  cleansing,  and 
drying  textile  fabrics  and  materials  and  pulpy 
substances. 

1109.  Robert  Wotherspoon.  Improvements  in 
hats  and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 

1118.  Barnett,  Samuel.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs. 

1129.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  removing  snow  from  railroad  tracks. 
A communication. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’ - 
olfice  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 

YEARS'  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 

PAID. 

1853. 

1258.  William  Chisholm. 

1259.  Louis  Gervais  Dieudonnc  Buffet 

Deltnas  Ducayla. 

1267.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bell- 
ford. 

1271.  Henry  Turner. 

1295.  Alphonse  llene  le  Mire  de  Nor- 
mandy. 

1302.  Julius  Augustus  Roth. 

1313.  Ebenezer  Nash  and  Joseph  Nash. 

1316.  Caleb  Hill. 

1350.  Joseph  Whitworth. 

1366.  Isaiah  Kendrick. 

1381.  Benjamin  Biram. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

Sealed  May  20,  1856. 

2631.  John  Roberts. 

2641.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy. 

2657.  John  Wilkes. 

2659.  Frangois  Coignet. 

2695.  James  Egleson  Anderson  Gwynne. 
2699.  Pierre  Louis  Bergeon. 
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2713.  William  Augustus  Woodley. 

2715.  David  Anderson. 

2721.  Alexander  Watt. 

2725.  William  Hartcliffe. 

2913.  William  Symons. 

2917.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2947.  William  Brown. 

61.  Edwin  Thomas  Truman. 

93.  William  Owen. 

267.  George  Uallen  Cottam  and  Henry 
Richard  Cottam. 

393.  Edmund  Leach,  James  Leach,  and 
Edmund  Leach. 

521.  John  Greenwood. 

529.  Henry  Andrew  Dewar. 

621.  William  Edward  Newton. 

631.  Charles  Randolph  and  John  Elder. 
639.  William  Graham. 

657.  Ely  Smith  Stott. 

677.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

705.  William  Foster. 

Sealed  May  23,  1855. 

2640.  Thomas  Tuckey. 

2644.  Joseph  Ellisdon. 

2652.  Juliana  Martin. 

2655.  Louis  Joseph  Freddric  Margue- 
ritte. 

2665.  Robert  Bell. 

2670.  Enoch  Tayler. 

2675.  George  Louis  Stott. 

2693.  Thomas  Symons. 

2700.  John  Ramsbottom  and  John  Charles 
Dickenson. 

2760.  Henry  Hart. 

2773.  Charles  Frangois  Jules  Fonrobert. 
2785.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 

2787.  Josiah  George  Jennings. 

2788.  Josiah  George  Jennings. 

2789.  Josiah  George  Jennings. 

2807.  Isaac  Beardsell. 

2940.  Henry  George  Bailey. 

53.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  and  Wil- 
liam Tongue. 

136.  Joseph  Schloss. 

380.  Walter  McFarlane. 

434.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

458.  William  Strang. 

537.  Frangois  llualem. 

549.  Thomas  Lambert. 

649.  Peter  Appleton. 

691.  James  Bryant 

707.  John  Dearman  Dunnicliffe  and 
Stephen  Bates. 

761.  John  McLean. 

Sealed,  May  27,  1856. 

2680.  Thomas  Warren. 

2685.  Benjamin  Rosenberg. 

2688.  William  Alfred  Distin. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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R.  Thompson De  Beauvoir  Town Pocket  Protector. 

J.  M.  Butt  and  Co Gloucester Stench  Trap. 

J.  Cliff Wort  ley Sewer  Block. 

Silverwood  and  Marsh  ...  Sheffield Brass  bound  Square. 

E.  Wood Liverpool-road Ever-pointed  Pencil. 

PROVISIONAL  REGISTRATIONS. 

J.  Macpherson  Aberdeen Fire  Fan. 

T.  L.  Ilenley Caine,  Wilts Chimney  Top. 

J.  R.  Chirm  Birmingham  Castor. 

W.Devon  & G.  Saunders..  Stratford  Water  Valve  and  Bail 

Apparatus. 

J.  Cooke  Colchester  Poultry  Pen. 

T.  J.  Shingleton Bermondsey  Glove  Fastener. 

A.  J.  Marriott Oxford-street Ladle  Pickle  Fork. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  Atherton,  Woolwich. — We  were  not  well  able  to  give  place  to  your  commun  ication  ill  this  Number, 
but  will  endeavour  to  insert  it  in  our  next. 

A.B.,  Patentee. — No  notice  need  be  given  at  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents.  A.  (who 
takes  out  his*  patent  Dec.  28th,  1833)  will  have  to  produce  his  patent  (which  must  previously  be  duly 
stamped  at  the  Stamp  Office)  on  the  27th  of  Dec.,  1856,  at  the  above-named  office.  For  fuller  information 
if  you  need  it),  write  to  the  Patent  Department  of  this  Office. 
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BELLEVILLE'S  SMOKELESS  FURNACES. 

(Patent  dated  9th  October,  1855.) 

M.  Belleville,  C.  E.,  of  Paris,  has  patented  in  this  country  a furnace  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  production  of  smoke.  This  furnace  is  reprerented  in  the 
engravings  on  the  preceding  page,  fig.  1 being  a sectional  elevation,  and  fig.  2 a front  view 
with  a part  removed.  The  grate  consists  of  a set  of  fire  hars,  A A,  fitted  into  a frame,  B, 
supported  at  an  inclination  on  axes.  C C,  on  which  it  is  free  to  move.  D D,  are  the  bearings 
for  the  axes,  C C.  Instead  of  a frame  as  represented,  the  grate  may  be  mounted  on  trans- 
verse supports,  the  ends  of  which  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  ash-pit,  or  on  other  suitable 
framework.  E E,  is  a small  grate  or  set  of  horizontal  fire  bars  placed  below  the  grate,  A ; 
F is  the  furnace  bridge;  G,  space  between  the  grates,  A and  E,  through  which  the  scoria, 
cinders,  &c.,  may  be  withdrawn  while  the  furnace  is  at  work.  H is  a stop  plate,  or  appa- 
ratus for  partially  closing  the  space,  G ; I is  the  crown  (which  may  be  in  brickwork  or  cast 
iron);  it  serves  to  keep  the  fuel  hot  as  it  descends  ; J,  ash-pit,  kept  covered  by  a flowing 
film  or  stream  of  water,  regulated  by  a cock  ; K is  the  feed  hopper,  or  mouth  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  shape  of  this  hopper  is  something  like  the  frustruin  of  a pyramid  at  the  lower 
part.  The  peculiar  shape  given  to  the  hopper  is  important,  as  on  it  the  easy  and  regular 
descent  of  the  fuel  depends.  The  shape  shown  in  fig.  I,  in  which  the  aide  presented  to  the 
fire  bars  is  inclined  while  the  front  is  straight,  is  preferred.  K is  an  iron  plate  fixed  to  the 
grate,  A;  this  plate  is  sharply  inclined  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  fuel.  L is  a register, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  hopper,  by  raising  or  lowering  which  the  depth  of  the  mass  of  fuel 
on  the  fire  bars  can  be  regulated ; MM,  are  registers  at  the  front  of  the  ash-pit;  the  extent 
to  which  these  registers  may  be  opened  is  regulated  by  the  rack,  N.  These  registers  pre- 
vent waste  radiation  of  heat  from  the  grate.  Apertures  may  be  formed  in  the  crown,  I, 
near  the  hopper,  for  the  admission  of  currents  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  fire  place  ; this  air 
feeds  the  flame  and  beats  it  down  on  the  burning  fuel,  thereby  assisting  in  consuming  the 
smoke.  Currents  of  air  may  also  be  admitted  through  the  bridge,  F,  by  curving  it 
upwards  in  the  centre,  and  constructing  it  of  perforated  cast  iron.  Figs.  3 and  4 show,  in 
section,  a ho'low  fire  bar,  which  is  found  well  adapted  for  the  object  of  the  invention  ; it  is 
formed  with  side  apertures,  y y,  through  which  the  air  which  enters  through  the  bottom  of 
the  bar  escapes  in  a warm  state  into  the  apparatus,  while  the  bar  is  kept  cool  by  an  outward 
current  of  atmospheric  air.  The  apparatus  works  as  follows : — Fuel  is  placed  on  the  fire 
bars  and  lighted,  and  fresh  fuel  introduced  through  the  hopper  or  mouth,  K.  This  fresh 
fuel  gradually  descends  as  the  fuel  below  it  becomes  consumed,  and  its  volume  thereby 
diminished,  the  combustion  being  regulated  by  a register  in  the  chimney.  As  the  fuel  slides 
down  from  the  hopper  it  becomes  gradually  heated,  and  liberates  gases,  which  ignite  as  they 
become  disengaged,  and  combine  with  the  atmospheric  air,  passing  through  the  fresh  or 
not  ignited  fuel ; as  fast  as  the  fuel  slides  down  it  becomes  ignited,  and  cokes,  and  the 
residuum  falls  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  grate.  The  mouth  of  the  apparatus  is  so  formed 
that  the  depth  of  the  charge  of  fuel  is  greater  at  bottom  than  at  top.  The  fire  bars  need 
not  be  of  the  precise  degree  of  inclination  shown,  but  the  inclination  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  provided  that  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous descent  of  the  fuel,  and  of  the  depth  of  fuel  being  greater  at  bottom  than  top. 


FARADAY’S  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY. 
(Concluded  from  page  461.) 


But  to  return  to  Faraday’s  argument. 
There  is  one  idea  in  it  which  is  perfectly 
good  and  philosophical  when  rightly  slated. 
“ The  conservation  of  power  is  now  a thought 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  phi- 
losophic men.”  In  this  we  cordially 
agree  ; but  11  conservation  of  power  ” is  a 
very  different  subject  of  contemplation  to 
“creation”  or  “ annihilation  ” of  power  in 
the  sense  above  employed  by  Faraday. 
The  latter  is  a perfectly  useless  and  vain 
speculation  about  things  utterly  beyond  our 
faculties.  The  former  is  not  only  quite 
rational,  but  likely  to  produce  the  most 
important  and  brilliant  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical science,  and  perhaps  before  very  long. 


As  an  indication  of  the  mode  in  which, 
probably,  they  may  take  place,  we  find  a 
good  illustration  in  the  paragraph  of 
Faraday’s  paper  immediately  succeeding 
that  last  quoted. 

“ Such.  I think,  must  be  the  character  of 
the  conclusion,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  arises 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  earth,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  upon  the  sun  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  sun,  there  remains 
the  case  of  the  power,  or  the  efficient  source 
of  the  power,  having  pre-existed  in  the  sun 
(or  the  earth)  before  the  earth  (or  the  sun) 
was  in  presence.  In  the  latter  view  it 
appears  to  me  that,  consistently  with  the 
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conservation  of  force,  one  of  three  sub- 
cases must  occur  : either  the  gravitating 
force  of  the  sun,  when  directed  upon  the 
earth,  must  be  removed  in  an  equivalent 
degree  from  some  other  bodies,  and  when 
taken  off  from  the  earth  (by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  latter)  be  disposed  of  on  some 
other  bodies  ; or  else  it  must  take  up  some 
new  form  of  power  when  it  ceases  to  be 
gravitation,  and  consume  some  other  form 
of  power  w'hen  it  is  developed  as  gravita- 
tion ; or  else  it  must  be  always  existing 
around  the  sun  through  infinite  space.  The 
first  sub-case  is  not  imagined  by  the  usual 
hypothesis  of  gravitation,  and  will  hardly 
he  supposed  probable;  for,  if  it  were  true, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  effects  should 
not  have  been  observed  by  astrpnomers 
when  considering  the  motions  of  the  planets 
in  different  positions  with  respect  to  each 
other  and  the  sun.  Moreover,  gravitation 
is  not  assumed  to  be  a dual  power,  and  in 
them  only  as  yet  have  such  removals  been 
observed  by  experiment  or  conceived  by 
the  mind.  The  second  sub-case,  or  that  of 
a new  or  another  form  of  power,  is  also  one 
which  has  never  been  imagined  by  others 
in  association  with  the  theory  of  gravity. 
I made  some  endeavours,  experimentally, 
to  connect  gravity  with  electricity,  having 
this  very  object  in  view  {Phil.  Trans.  1851, 
p.  1),  but  the  results  were  entirely  nega- 
tive. The  view,  if  held  for  a moment, 
would  imply  that  not  merely  the  sun,  but 
all  matter,  whatever  its  state,  would  have 
extra  powers  set  up  in  it  if  removed  in  any 
degree  from  gravitation  ; that  the  particles 
of  a comet  at  its  perihelion  would  have 
changed  in  character  by  the  conversion  of 
some  portion  of  their  molecular  force  into 
the  increased  amount  of  gravitating  force 
which  they  would  then  exert;  and  that  at 
its  aphelion  this  extra  gravitating  force 
would  have  been  converted  back  into  some 
other  kind  of  molecular  force,  having  either 
the  former  or  a new  character,  the  conver- 
sion either  way  being  to  a perfectly  equiva- 
lent degree.  One  could  not  even  conceive 
of  the  diffusion  of  a cloud  of  dust,  or  its 
concentration  into  a stone,  without  sup- 
posing something  of  the  same  kind  to  occur  ; 
and  I suppose  that  nobody  will  accept  the 
idea  as  possible.  The  third  sub-case  re- 
mains, that  the  power  is  always  existing 
around  the  sun  and  through  infinite  space, 
whether  secondary  bodies  be  there  to  be 
acted  upon  by  gravitation  or  not ; and  not 
only  around  the  sun,  but  around  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  which  has  existence.  This 
ease  of  a constant  necessary  condition  to 
action  in  space,  when,  as  respects  the  sun, 
the  earth  is  not  in  place,  and  of  a certain 
gravitating  action,  as  the  result  of  that 
previous  condition,  when  the  earth  is  in 
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place,  I can  conceive,  consistently,  as  I think, 
with  the  conservation  of  force;  and  I think 
the  case  is  that  which  Newton  looked  at  in 
gravity  ; is,  in  philosophical  respects,  the 
same  as  that  admitted  hy  all  in  regard  to 
light,  heat,  and  radiant  phenomena;  and 
(in  a sense  even  more  general  and  exten- 
sive) is  that  now  driven  upon  our  attention 
in  an  especially  forcible  and  instructive 
manner  by  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  because  of  their  dependence 
on  dual  forms  of  power." 

With  the  latter  portion  of  this  extract  we 
cannot  agree;  indeed  we  cannot  attach  any 
meaning  to  what  lie  says  about  “ the  third 
sub-case.”  There  is  no  sense  in  the 
phrase  " power  existing  around  the  sun 
and  through  infinite  space,  whether  se- 
condary bodies  he  there  to  be  acted  upon 
by  gravitation  or  not.”  But  there  ij  sense, 
and  very  good  sense  too,  in  the  supposition 
that  a force  which  at  one  time  produces  the 
effects  classed  under  the  head  of  “ gravita- 
tion ” may,  at  other  times,  manifest  itself 
in  some  other  mode  different  from  gravitation, 
such  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  ftc.,  which 
is  what  Faraday  refers  to  in  his  “second 
sub-case."  With  regard  to  his  “endea- 
vour experimentally  to  connect  gravity 
wilh  electricity,”  the  remarks  which  we 
made  in  a former  page  of  this  Review 
(page  245),  were  not  intended  against  this 
hypothesis  in  itself,  but  against  Faraday’s 
peculiar  way  of  trying  to  prove  it.  The 
notice  or  hypothesis  itself  we  consider  not 
only  a rational  one,  but  one  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  fruit  sooner  or  later.  Faraday’s 
experimental  attempt  was  founded,  as  he 
states,  “ on  the  thought  that  as  two  bodies 
moved  towards  each  other  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  currents  of  electricity  might  be 
developed  either  in  them  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding matter  in  one  direction  ; and  that 
as  they  were  by  extra  force  moved  from 
each  other  against  the  power  of  gravitation, 
the  opposite  currents  might  be  produced.” 
{Experimental  Researches,  p.  162.)  Accord- 
ingly he  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  elec- 
trical currents  from  “ a falling  body.’’  But 
gravity  does  not  cease  to  act  on  a “ falling 
body  ; ” nor  is  its  force  diminished  in  any 
mca-urable  or  appreciable  degree  in  such 
exceedingly  small  motions  as  those  under 
which  such  an  experiment  can  be  tried. 
Cuuld  Faraday  have  annihilated  the  weight 
(or  pressure)  produced  by  gravitation  in 
any  substance  without  producing  the  other 
effect  of  gravitation,  viz.,  velocity  or  motion, 
then  doubless  he  would  have  found  some 
new  effect  (whether  of  the  nature  of  heat, 
or  light,  or  electricity,  &c.)  into  which  the 
original  force  would  throw  itself  when  pre- 
vented from  manifesting  itself  as  weight  or 
motion  towards  the  earth’s  centre. 
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To  make  our  meaning  plainer.  If  you  I 
rub  two  piecea  of  wood,  or  any  other 
substance,  togetiier,  the  mechanical  action 
becomes  changed  into  heat  (the  heat  of 
friction),  or  in  other  cases  into  electricity 
(as  in  the  common  electrical  machine),  or 
into  light  (as  in  other  well-known  ex- 
periments). That  force  which  originally 
manifested  itself  as  pressure,  or  as  motion  in 
the  two  masses  rubbed  together,  now  mani- 
fests itself  as  heat,  or  light,  or  electricity. 
The  force  ofgravity  itself  is  constantly  seen 
manifesting  itself  in  two  different  forms, 
viz.,  as  motion,  or  (if  motion  be  prevented) 
as  pressure  or  weight.  Annihilate  the  one, 
you  get  the  other.  Annihilate  “ pressure,” 
you  get  “motion;”  annihilate  “motion,” 
and  you  get  “ pressure.”  Now  when  the 
earth  appioaches  the  sun  by  gravitation, 
the  force  of  gravitation  is  increased  (in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
two  bodies).  This  increase  of  gravitation 
must  (according  to  the  hypothesis  under 
consideration)  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  mode  of  manifestation  of  the 
original  force.  For  example;  there  must  be 
so  much  less  “heat”  in  the  universe,  or 
so  much  less  “ electricity,”  or  so  much  less 
“light.”  And  the  interesting  question 
arises — Can  we  discover  any  such  effect — 
any  6uch  “ transmutation  of  force  ? ” The 
reader  who  is  interested  in  such  subjects  as 
this,  may  find  some  observations  on  it  in  a 
paper  on  “ The  Employment  of  Heat  as  a 
Motive  Power,”  in  the  forty-seventh  volume 
of  this  Magazine  (p.  852,  &c).  We  can- 
not, however,  devote  more  of  our  space  to 
its  consideration  at  present,  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  having  pointed  out  how 
much  of  Faraday's  notions  on  this  subject 
is  right  and  how  much  is  erroneous. 

Our  review  has  already  been  extended  to 
such  unusual  length,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  all  notice  of  several  other  interesting 
points  treated  of  or  suggested  by  Faraday. 
A very  large  portion  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume  is  taken  up  with  those  peculiar 
notions  of  his  about  “ lines  of  force,”  of  which 
we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion ; 
but  interspersed  with  these  queer  and  use- 
less speculations  and  views,  there  are 
several  things,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, of  a much  more  valuable  nature, 
which  we  should  gladly  notice,  had  we  the 
space.  One,  however,  of  this  kind,  we 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  viz.,  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  important  facts 
relating  to  telegraph  wires  insulated  by 
gutta  percha  (pages  508 — 523,  and  575 — 
579).  The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the 
whole  subject  of  electric  telegraphing  is  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  besides 
being  of  great  theoretical  interest.  The 
question  of  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 


the  electric  current  is  deeply  affected  by  it, 
and  the  enormous  discrepancies  between 
the  velocities  assigned  by  Wheatstone,  the 
American  experimenters,  and  others,  seem 
here  to  meet  with  their  explanation.  We 
may  perhaps  devote  a separate  article  to 
this  important  subject  in  a future  number. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  take  our 
leave  of  Faraday  and  his  “ Experimental 
Researches,”  hoping  that  we  have  neither 
wearied  our  readers  by  the  length  of  this 
review,  nor  offended  the  admirers  of  our 
great  experimenter  by  exposing  what  we 
conscientiously  think  the  weak  points  of 
one  for  whom,  on  very  many  other  accounts, 
we  entertain  the  most  sincere  and  profound 
admiration. 


SIR  JAMES  SOUTH  AND  THE 

ROYAL  AND  ROYAL  ASTRONO- 
MICAL SOCIETIES. 

( Concluded  from  page  487.) 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  letter  of 
Sir  James  constitute  a sufficient  security 
against  the  detractions  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  render  the 
shameless  injustice  of  the  councils  of  the 
Royal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies 
more  apparent,  and  thus  further  show  the 
pressing  necessity  that  exists  for  reform  in 
the  constitution  or  operation  of  those  socie- 
ties. Sir  James  explains  where  the  evil  lies 
in  the  following  plain  and  truthful  para- 
graphs with  which  he  concludes  bis  let- 
ter: 

“ The  councils  of  the  Royal  Society  gene- 
rally contain  a certain  number  of  titled  or 
eminent  persons,  whose  avocations  preclude 
them  from  rendering  proper  attention  to  the 
scientific  and  ordinary  business  of  the  society. 
The  result  is,  that  little  men,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  this  aristocracy,  have  a commanding 
influence  over  the  proceedings — elect  their 
own  miserable  toadies  to  office,  and  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  crush  men  of 
learning  who  will  not  be  subservient  to  their 
selfish  views  and  absurd  pretensions ; in 
fact,  the  working  and  unassuming  men  of 
science  are  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the 
little  men,  under  the  name  of  ‘ the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.’ 

Truth  and  justice ' force  me  to  say,  that 
if  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society  were,  instead  of  allowing  the  in- 
terests of  science  to  be  injured  by  a coterie 
of  ‘ two  or  three  make-believe  philosopher*,' 
to  reform  themselves,  by  adopting  the  valuable 
suggestions  of  their  late  president,  the  Earl 
of  Rosse — alike  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing, liberality,  and  hospitality — for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  the  council,  and  other 
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useful  reforms  ; and  if  the  council  of  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society  were  to  govern 
its  public  proceedings  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prevent  the  noset  of  their  officers  from 
being  pulled  by  the  members  at  the  scien- 
tific meetings  of  their  society,  they  would  be 
more  creditably  employed  than  in  interfer- 
ing with  the  personal  controversies  of  the 
fellows,  and  publishing,  either  through 
ignorance  or  malice,  false  and  unfounded 
charges  against  myself.” 

We  hope  this  controversy  is  now  done 
with.  It  is  desirable,  indeed,  that  the  coun- 
cils of  the  two  societies  should  make  amends 
for  the  wrong  and  the  folly  imputable  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  persons  who  are  not 
sufficiently  honourable  and  cultivated  to 
^void  evil,  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  repair 
it  The  whole  subject  must  now  be  left  to 
the  general  judgment,  which  is  just.  Sir 
James  South  has,  as  we  anticipated,  proved 
that  be  is  equally  able  to  despise  calum- 
nies when  the  feeble  frame  them,  and  to 
overthrow  them  when  the  strong  adopt 
them. 


This  article,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  was  written  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  before  the  26th  of  April 
last,  on  which  day  there  appeared  in  the 
Athenaum  a very  singular  review  of  Sir 
James  South’s  pamphlet.  If  the  reviewer 
had  shown  himself  either  able,  unpreju- 
diced, consistent  with  himself,  or  in  any 
sense  worthy  to  rank  with  the  principal 
writers  of  the  Athenaum,  we  should  have 
hastened  to  deal  with  his  statements  and 
arguments  ; but  as  he  is  neither,  we  have 
suited  our  own  convenience  in  publishing 
what  follows. 

We  have  called  this  Athenaum  review  a 
singular  production ; and  that  it  is  so  our 
readers  shall  soon  see — shall  see,  indeed, 
that  it  is  so  singular  as  to  cause  one  to 
wonder  whether  the  weaknesses  displayed 
by  the  writer  were  natural  or  artificial — 
whether  they  proceeded  from  permanent 
defects,  or  temporary  excesses . The  first 
instance  of  his  sagacity  is  shown  as  follows  : 
alluding  to  the  letter  published  in  this  Ma- 
gazine in  1852,  he  says,  “ But  the  author  or 
authors  had  so  much  shame  as  to  couch 
the  objects  of  imputation  under  Dick 
§•••*•••**•  andW******.  The  second 
name  is  apparent  enough ; but  as  the  emi- 
nent and  highly  respected  owner  of  it  has 
treated  the  slander  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  unstar  him.” 
He  here  evidently  shrinks  from  introducing 
the  name  of  the  person  in  question,  and 
wishes  to  avoid  mentioning  it;  and  yet,  a 
little  further  on,  this  sapient  individual  ex- 
pressly mentions  Mr.  Sheepshanks  as  the 


“ old  friend  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon 
Hare,  Dr.  Whewell,”  &c.  How  thankful 
will  Dr.  Whewell  be  to  this  critic  for  his 
literary  effort ! Will  he  not  exclaim,  “O 
that  friends  were  wise!”  For  our  own 
part,  all  that  we  feel  disposed  to  say  here, 
in  reference  to  Dr.  Whewell,  is,  that  now 
his  Athenaum  friend  has  brought  him  for- 
ward in  connection  with  Mr.  Sheepshanks’ 
smuggling  transactions,  we  shall  very 
carefully  observe  the  course  he  takes  in 
the  matter.  For  many  reasons  we  regret 
that  the  part  taken  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  im- 
porting the  Jecker’s  circle  has  been  dragged 
by  his  eulogist  into  daylight,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  mere  star - 
light  shed  upon  it  in  this  Magazine. 

Again:  Sir  James  South  attacks  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  on  account  of 
certain  abuses  which  it  fosters  ; and,  having 
in  his  mind  the  fact  that  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  that  society  had  recently  been  ob- 
served to  “pull  the  nose”  of  one  of  the 
society’s  officers,  he  says  above,  “ If  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
were  to  govern  its  public  proceedings  in 
such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  noses  of 
their  officers  from  being  pulled  by  the 
members  at  the  scientific  meetings  of  their 
society,  they  would  be  more  creditably  em- 
ployed than  in  interfering  with  the  personal 
controversies  of  the  fellows,  and  publishing, 
either  through  ignorance  or  malice,  false 
and  unfounded  charges  against  myself.” 
Now,  the  Athenaum  critic  is  the  defender 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  has 
to  vindicate  its  reputation,  and  to  rebut  the 
charges  brought  against  it  by  Sir  James  ; 
so  to  q>rove  that  the  society  is  respectable, 
and  the  intimation  of  Sir  James  respecting 
the  assault  upon  an  officer  an  unfair  one,  he 
thinks  it  advisable  to  narrate  the  following 
circumstances  : “At  a recent  meeting  a 
fellow  of  the  society,  a man  of  impulsive 
character,  and  elevated  by  wine,  did,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  society,  after  a scientific 
meeting,  for  an  imagined  slight,  attempt 
the  nose  of  an  officer  of  the  society.  Three 
other  persons  were  present,  one  of  whom 
interfered.  The  assailant  apologized,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  peacemaker,  * did  all  that 
a man  could  do.’  The  parties  left  the 
place  in  amity,  and  the  assailant  forwarded 
a letter  of  apology  to  the  council  for  his 
want  of  self-government  before  the  council 
had  time  to  demand  one.” 

After  presenting  Sir  James  and  the  world 
with  this  little  additional  anecdote,  and 
remarking  that  Sir  James  is  as  impulsive  as 
the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  that  “ his 
pluralization  of  details  is  the  figure  of 
Dickens's  little  nursemaid  ” (how  can  a 
“pluralization”  be  the  “figure  of  a nurse- 
maid” ?)  this  intelligent  critic  adds:  “So 
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much  for  this  discreditable  affair,  the  pro- 
moters of  which  must  now  do  their  best  to 
lire  down,  in  quiet  good  behaviour,  the 
unqualified  condemnation  with  which  so- 
ciety will  visit  them."  Sir  James  intimated 
that  an  officer's  nose  was  pulled  by  Mr. 

; and  the  critic,  in  order  to  damage 

the  statement  of  Sir  James,  narrates  that  an 

officer’s  nose  was  “ attempted"  by  Mr. , 

and  that  the  latter  was  drunken  when  he  did 
it  1 Is  not  our  judgment  of  this  critic 
just  1 

A third  example  of  the  literary  acumen 
of  this  gentleman  is  given  in  his  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Babbage,  whom  he  alternately 
assails  and  admires.  In  some  passages  he 
is  satirical  (in  his  way),  in  others  sarcastic, 
in  others  insulting, in  others  malicious;  and 
at  the  last,  he  says  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Babbage  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
Swedish  engine,  are  " so  candid,  so  graceful, 
and  so  honourable  to  himself,  that,"  in  his 
own  words,  “ he  appears  in  a character  the 
essential  and  complete  opposite  of  that  in 
which  we  (the  critic)  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  viewing  him  throughout  the 
present  article.”  AYhat  an  unfortunate 
condition  must  this  poor  critic  have  found 
himself  in  on  beholding  the  true  Mr.  Bab. 
bage,  after  having  been  “ under  the  neces- 
sity ” of  so  long  mistaking  the  miserable 
phantom  of  his  own  imagination  for  that 
illustrious  scientist!  But  while  we  pity  the 
fatuous  critic,  we  grieve  that  his  fatuity 
found  not  a more  appropriate  sphere  than 
the  opening  pages  of  the  Athenaum.* 

It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that  in- 
dividuals who  stumble  and  reel  in  the  oddest 
manner  when  they  become  literary,,  have, 
nevertheless,  a solid  basis  of  facts  beneath 
them.  Is  this  the  case  with  this  critic  ? It 
certainly  is  not.  He  commences  by  saying, 

11  The  facts  connected  with  this  singular  pro- 
duction are  as  follows:  In  1833.8,  Messrs. 

Troughlon  and  Simms  brought  an  action 
against  Sir  James  South  to  recover  pay- 
ment for  mounting  a large  equatorial.  The 
claim  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the 
instrument  was  bad  ; and  the  court  referred 
the  cause  to  Mr.  (late  Justice)  Maule,  who, 
after  years  of  evidence  and  inspection, 
awarded  the  whole  claim  against  Sir  James 
South,  with  costs.”  This  is  contrary  to 
truth.  The  "costa”  were  never  awarded. 
Again  ; according  to  this  writer’s  own  state- 
ment it  appears  that  Sir  James  South,  at 
the  very  worst,  refused  payment  of  charges 


V Having  shown  that  this  writer's  thoughts  are 
so  changeful  and  heterogeneous,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mark  the  defect  of  his  words,  or  we  might  pause 
over  such  passages  as  this : " He  (Mr.  Dabbage) 
devoted  a chapter  to  the  intrigues  of  science, 
meaning  Mr.  Airy  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks." 
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which  Mr.  Maule  would  not  pronounce  just 
until  he  had  taken  years  to  examine  them. 
But  we  confidently  assert — and  we  speak 
with  ample  knowledge — that  Sir  James  would 
never  have  contemplated  resisting  the  pay- 
ment had  the  mounting  of  the  instrument 
been  effected  with  any  tolerable  show  of  suc- 
cess; nor  even  at  all,  had  not  the  malice 
and  gross  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  em- 
bittered his  feelings.  We  will  not  open  up 
the  whole  question  again  ; but  the  truth  is, 
that  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  in  an  evil  hour, 
forced  himself  into  the  matter,  actually 
locked  Sir  James  for  four  months  out  of  his 
own  observatory,  wrote  impudent  and  vex- 
atious letters  in  the  name  of  Troughton  and 
Simms,  patched  and  botched  the  equatorial 
mounting,  counselled  Troughton  and  Simm» 
to  enforce  (and  probably  increase)  their 
charges,  threatened  the  witnesses  of  Sir 
James,  and  fanned  a contention,  which  he 
had  himself  kindled,  until  it  became  a flame 
that  burnt  for  years,  consuming  many 
friendships,  and  doing  much  damage  to 
science  itself  in  this  country.  It  is  time 
that  honest,  self-respecting  men  withdrew 
from  the  companionship  of  such  as  he  was, 
and  it  pains  us  to  find,  that  even  now  he  is 
gone  the  taint  of  his  character  remains  upon 
some  who  continue  among  us. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  and  glance  at  the 
further  statements  of  the  writer.  He  makes 
many  attempts  to  remove  from  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks the  charges  of  smuggling,  forgery, 
and  subornation  of  perjury.  Now,  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  himself  admitted  the  smug- 
gling, and  the  forging  of  the  name  of 
Troughton;  and  as  respects  the  false-swear- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  under  the  then 
law,  a false  oath  must  have  been  taken. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  Athenteum  critic 
says  in  Mr.  Sheepshanks’  behalf  on  this 
matter  is  utterly  undeserving  of  further 
consideration,  particularly  as  the  letters 
already  quoted  from  Sir  James's  pamph- 
let are  of  themselves  decisive  upon  the 
point. 

This  writer  attempts  to  weaken  the  oppo. 
nents  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  by  dividing  them. 
He  insinuates  that  Mr.  Babbage  probably 
had  less  to  do  with  the  letter  sent  to  this 
Magazine  than  Sir  James  South  alleges. 
But  in  this  he  displays  his  uniform  stoli- 
dity. Why  should  not  Mr.  Babbage  desire 
to  see  the  immoral  charaoter  of  Sheep- 
shanks made  publicly  known  t The  facts 
about  the  decker’s  circle  were  well-known 
to  him,  to  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Francis 
Baily,  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  and  to  many 
others.  Sheepshanks  was  the  sworn  foe  of 
Mr.  Babbage,  whose  exposures  of  him  had 
just  appeared  in  the  work  on  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. It  is  beyond  doubt  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Babbage  could 
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have  no  other  wish  but  that  the  forgery  and 
tmuggling  should  be  universally  known. 
The  publication  of  the  facts  had  its  legiti-  [ 
mate  effect,  for  it  at  once  lowered  Sheep- 
shanks to  his  proper  level,  and  clearly  j 
showed  that  Mr.  Babbage’s  picture  of  his 
mean  and  vicious  qualities  in  the  “ Exposi- 
tion of  1851”  was  not  over-wrought. 

Another  of  this  acute  writer’s  strong  1 
points  against  Sir  James  is  that  in  the  letter 
of  January  19,  1852,  the  author  or  authors 
placed  stars  instead  of  letters  after  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  names.  Now,  the  fact  is, 
that  in  the  original  MS.  of  Sir  James  the 
names  were  given  in  full,  and  that  it  was 
our  predecessor  who  introduced  the  stars, 
for  reasons  of  his  own.  This  is  a very  im- 
ortant  point,  for  it  shows  that  although 
oth  the  individuals  implicated  were  living, 
Sir  James  did  not  shrink  from  giving  their 
names  at  length  ; and  after  this,  who  can 
suppose  that  his  statements  respecting  them 
were  untrue  ? 

In  another  paragraph  the  Atheneeum 
critic  says  that,  to  the  charges  laid  against 
him,  “ Mr.  Sheepshanks  wrote  a crushing 
reply,  to  which  no  rejoinder  wax  made.” 
Let  our  readers  who  perused  the  articles 
given  in  our  Numbers  for  March  17th  and 
24lh,  1855,  judge  whether  this  is  anything 
less  than  an  unmitigated  falsehood.  [See 
Mech.  Mag.  vol.  lxii.  pp.  242,  267,  Nos. 
1649-50.]  The  rejoinder  there  made  was 
placed,  in  a separate  form,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  his  coadjutors,  such 
as  they  are,  and  were  also  transmitted  to  the 
two  societies — the  Royal  and  Royal  Astro- 
nomical; and  either  that  rejoinder  or  his 
own  conscience  silenced  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
thenceforth. 

Afraid  to  charge  Sir  James  with  false- 
hood, this  unfortunate  writer  imputes  to 
him  mis-statements,  and  ascribes  them  to  a 
“tendency  to  absolute  false  image.’’  As 
this  theory  is  introduced  to  explain  away 
well-established  facts,  we  shall  not  examine 
it  here,  although  it  has  some  merit,  and  if 
applied  in  an  analysis  of  the  beclouded 
spirit-rappists  of  the  present  day,  instead  of 
that  of  a mind  so  singularly  strong  and 
clear  as  Sir  James's,  might  lead  to  useful 
results.  Moreover,  as  it  is  the  only  indica- 
tion given  throughout  the  article  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  our  charity  ad- 
monishes ua  not  to  look  into  it  too  closely. 

Here  is  one  sentence  of  this  critic's  which 
sounds  magnanimous.  He  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  charge  against  Sheepshanks, 

“ Had  the  charge  been  true,  and  capable  of 
proof,  it  would  have  made  little  difference 
m the  judgment  which  ought  to  be  formed 
of  this  part  of  their”  (Mr.  Babbage's  and 
Sir  James's)  “ conduct.”  This  sounds  well  . 
for  a moment,  but  it  is  hollow  notwithstand-  1 


ing.  It  would  have  been  dignified  and 
honourable  to  forget  the  crimes  of  Sheep- 
shanks, if  he  had  changed  his  conduct;  but 
while  lie  persisted  in  his  evil,  slandering, 
persecuting  courses,  it  would  have  been  un- 
just and  unsafe  to  do  so. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  critic,  who 
tries  to  write  triumphantly.  Whether  any- 
one could  have  handled  the  matter  worse 
we  cannot  say,  since  we  do  not  know  the 
whole  extent  of  the  miserable  clique  who 
write  to  assail  worthy  men,  and  to  defend 
the  smuggler,  the  forger,  and,  virtually, 
the  great  criminal  class. 

We  have  done  what  we  held  it  our  duty 
to  do  in  defence  of  Sir  James,  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  scientific  reformation 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  ; and  we  doubt 
not  that  every  honest  man  who  reads  these 
pages  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
on  whose  side  truth,  and  justice,  and 
honourable  feeling  lie. 

<5 

ADCOCK’S  MARINE  ODOMETER. 

Mr.  J.  Adcock,  of  Dalston,  has  recently 
patented  an  apparatus  called  a “ Marine 
Odometer,”  or"  Ships’ Progress  Indicator.”* 
This  instrument  may  be  fixed  in  the  cabin 
or  other  convenient  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
is  actuated  by  a column  of  atmospheric  air 
confined  in  a tube  connected  at  the  other 
end  with  the  driving  apparatus,  which  may 
be  placed  under  the  stern,  in  or  at  the  side 
of  the  keel  of  the  vessel.  The  driving  ap- 
paratus, which  is  acted  on  by  the  water 
as  the  vessel  proceeds,  consists  of  an  open 
chamber  or  box,  in  which  is  mounted  a 
wheel  constructed  somewhat  like  a screw 
propeller,  and  acted  upon  by  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  box.  On  the  spindle  of  this 
wheel  is  an  endless  screw  working  in  the 
teeth  of  a wheel  which,  by  means  of  a crank 
and  connecting  rod,  gives  motion  to  a 
blower.  This  blower  may  be  formed  of  a 
cylinder  divided  by  a transverse  partition 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  from  each  division 
or  compartment  rises  a tube.  The  upper 
end  of  one  of  these  tubes  opens  into  the  air 
chamber  of  the  indicator  above,  and  the 
other  into  the  common  atmosphere.  The 
blowing  cylinder  has  each  of  its  ends  closed 
by  an  India-rubber  or  elastic  cover,  move- 
able  by  the  rod  or  the  crank  of  the  screw 
wheel,  and  the  two  elastic  ends  are  made  to 
act  with  each  other  by  means  of  a connecting 
link,  so  that  when  one  is  drawn  out  the  other 
is  thrust  in,  thereby  counteracting  the  gra- 
vitating tendency  of  the  water,  and  by  means 
of  the  column  of  air  in  the  tube  connected 
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with  the  air  chamber  of  the  indicator  being 
thus  set  in  motion  by  the  blowing  cylinder 
below,  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the 
corresponding  elastic  end  of  the  cylinder  of 
the  indicating  apparatus.  The  indicating  dial 
is  formed  of  three  flat  graduated  rings,  which 
are  made  to  rotate  one  within  the  other. 
These  rings  are  set  in  motion  by  the  in  and 
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out  action  of  the  India-rubber  cap  of  the 
air  chamber  of  the  indicating  apparatus,  and 
which  motion  actuates  two  clicks  that  are 
made  to  take  alternately  into  the  opposite 
teeth  of  a ratchet  wheel,  giving  it  thereby  a 
revolving  motion  ; and  on  the  axle  of  this 
wheel  is  a pinion  which  gears  in  the  teeth  of 
a segment  wheel  mounted  on  the  dial  axis. 


HARVEY’S  APPARATUS  FOR  REMOVING  HANKS  FROM  REELS. 


A very  ingenious  and  useful  apparatus 
for  placing  hanks,  skeins,  bands,  and  other 
articles  upon  reels,  cylinders,  or  rollers, 
without  raising  the  latter  from  their 
bearings,  and  for  removing  the  same,  has 
recently  been  patented  by  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  of  Mansfield,  a mechanic  in  the 
employment  of  J.  Bradley,  Esq.,  cotton 
doubler,  of  Mansfield. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a wheel,  the 
nave  of  which  is  pierced  to  receive  one  end 
of  the  shaft  or  axis  of  a reel,  cylinder,  or 
roller,  which  is  keyed  or  mounted  upon  it, 
the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  or  axis  revolv- 
ing in  a bearing  of  any  ordinary  construc- 
tion. A portion  (about  one-sixtli)  of  the 
rim  of  this  wheel  is  removed  or  cut  away, 
and  the  edge  of  the  remaining  portion  is 
grooved  to  receive  a semicircular  bearing,  on 
which  it  rests. 

Fig.  3. 


The  manner  in  which  the  invention  is 
carried  into  effect  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engravings,  adapted  to  a reel  for  reeling 
fibrous  substances  from  bobbins,  and  form- 
ing the  same  into  hanks;  it  will  be  under- 
stood, that  a cylinder  or  roller  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a reel.  Figs.  1 and  2 are  a sec- 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


tion  and  elevation  of  the  apparatus  detached. 
Fig.  3 is  a front  elevation  of  a reel  with  the 
apparatus  applied  thereto,  and  fig.  4 is  an 

Fig.  *. 


end  view  of  the  same.  A A is  the  reel 
keyed  on  to  an  axis,  B,  with  which  it  re- 
volves. The  axis  is  supported  in  an  ordi- 
nary bearing  at  C,  while  its  opposite  end 
revolves  in  a bearing  formed  in  a boss,  1), 
supported  by  arms,  E,  E,  in  the  appa- 
ratus. or  wheel,  F.  This  wheel  has  a por- 
tion of  its  rim  from  a to  b removed,  and  the 
remaining  portion  thereof  is  grooved  to  fit 
upon  a bearing,  G,  in  which  it  is  free  to 


turn.  H is  a handle  for  turning  the  wheel, 
and  I,  a handle  for  giving  motion  to  the 
reel.  Instead  of  a handle  a pulley  may 
be  fixed  on  to  the  axis  to  receive  motion 
through  a band  from  a steam  engine  or 
other  prime  mover. 

To  remove  hanks  from  the  reel,  the  wheel 
is  turned  until  the  open  part  is  brought 
above  the  bearing  ; then  the  hank  to  be  re- 
moved is  drawn  to  that  end  of  the  reel  to 
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which  the  apparatui  or  wheel  ia  applied, 
and  slipped  off  the  upper  aide  of  the  reel, 
and  that  part  of  the  hank  which  ia  then 
loose  is  laid  or  placed  in  the  opening  in  the 
rim  of  the  wheel ; a revolution  which  will 
bring  the  open  part  again  above  the  bearing 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  hank  or  akein 
may  then  be  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
reel.  By  reversing  this  process,  a hank  or 
skein  may  be  put  upon  a reel. 


A NEW  WEIGHING  INSTRUMENT. 

A new  weighing  instrument  has  just  been 
invented  by  Professor  Kaeppelin,  and  called 
by  him  the  “ hydrostat.”  It  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  Nicholson’s  aero- 
meter. 

The  “ hydrostat”  consists  of  a cylindrical 
case  filled  with  air,  hermetically  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  entirely  immersed  in  a vessel 
containing  water,  where  it  forms,  as  it  were, 
a float.  (In  places  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  at  freezing  point,  alcohol  must  be 
substituted  for  water.)  Two  plated  steel 
wires  are  connected  to  the  air  case  or  float, 
and  rise  out  of  the  water  vertically.  These 
wires  are  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  a hori- 
zontal beam,  having  at  its  centre  a rod,  to 
which  are  suspended  two  dishes,  placed  one 
over  the  other.  One  of  these  dishes  is  for 
the  weights  which  have  been  required  to 
immerse  the  float  j the  other  is  intended  to 
hold  the  substances  to  be  weighed. 

The  instrument  is  made  use  of  in  the 
following  manner:  First,  the  fixed  point 
at  which  the  horizontal  beam  is  stopped 
must  be  noted  ; then  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  is  placed  on  the  proper  dish,  and 
weights  removed  from  the  other  dish  till  the 
instrument  returns  to  the  original  point  of 
immersion.  The  weights  removed  will  in- 
dicate the  weight  of  the  substance  weighed. 

The  precision  of  the  instrument  will  de- 
pend on  the  thickness  of  the  steel  wires,  as 
the  water  displaced  by  them  regulates  the 
last  and  smallest  fractions  of  the  course  of 
the  float.  The  nicety  of  the  instrument 
arises  from  the  absence  of  all  friction  except 
that  from  the  contact  of  the  water  against 
the  surface  of  the  float.  It  is,  therefore, 
especially  applicable  for  weighing  precious 
stones,  &c. 

Changes  of  temperature  affect  the  volume 
of  the  float  as  well  as  the  density  of  the 
water;  the  “hydrostat”  must,  therefore, 
always  be  brought  back  to  the  fixed  point, 
whenever  it  has  departed  from  it. 

The  instrument  has  been  applied  with 
success  by  Messrs.  Haussmann,  Jordan, 
Him,  and  Co.,  of  Colmar,  lor  weighing 

cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  table-cloths 

Monitcur  Jndtutriel. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  POST 
OFFICE. 

In  our  number  for  the  19th  of  January 
last  (No.  1G93)  we  published  the  speecli 
with  which  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
inaugurated  his  chairmanship  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  In  that  speech 
Mr.  Stephenson  referred  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  railways  to  the  Post-office, 
and  went  on  to  state,  that  without  railway 
facilities  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  excellent  plans  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage, 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  to  their 
full  extent,  and  to  give  reasons  in  support 
of  that  position.  In  the  “ Second  Report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post- 
office,”  dated  January  30th,  1856,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
royal  command,  observations  are  made 
upon  the  railway  companies  of  England, 
and  upon  Mr.  Stephenson’s  statements.  To 
these  observations  Mr.  Stephenson  replied 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  a speech 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  power  and 
clearness.*  His  speech,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  applause,  was,  at 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  meeting, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  extenso , for  the  use 
of  such  members  as  would  apply  to  the 
secretary  for  copies. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  REGISTRA- 
TION ACT. 

[We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Atherton  in  reply  to  our  recent 
papers  on  the  above  subject.  The  remarks 
which  we  intend  to  make  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Atherton  are  already  in  type,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  their  publication  till 
next  week.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics ' Magazine . 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  May  27,  1856. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine , Nos.  1705,  6, 
7,  8 and  10,  containing  a review  on  the 
paper  “ Tonnage  Registration,”  read  by 
me  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  on 
the  16ih  January  last,  I am  glad  to  find  that 
you  regard  the  subject  worthy  of  being 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  nume- 
rous readers  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine . 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
public  generally,  who,  as  consumers,  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  production  and  delivery 
of  the  goods  consumed,  including  freight 
and  maritime  insurance  (the  value  insured 
being  said  to  be  no  less  than  600  millions 

* A very  able  letter  respecting  the  Post-office 
service  on  railways  has  also  very  recently  been 
published  by  Lord  Kinnaird. 
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per  annum),  are  deeply  interested  in  ship- 
ping registration  being  made  duly  effective 
for  promoting  safety  at  sea,  and  all  other 
objects,  both  mercantile  and  scientific,  con- 
ducive to  maritime  transport  economy. 

With  reference  to  my  paper,  “Tonnage 
Registration,"  as  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Art! , for  the  18th  January, 
185G,  but  which  I regret  did  not  appear  in 
the  Mechanics ' litagazine  previously  to  the 
publication  of  your  review  thereon,  the  first 
point  now  requiring  attention  on  my  part 
is  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  your  readers  as 
to  the  inferences  and  gratuitously  assumed 
conclusions  which  your  review,  in  common 
with  others  who  have  taken  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion, have  been  pleased  to  represent  as 
the  purport  of  my  paper;  hence,  misstating 
my  case,  and  attributing  conclusions  to 
me  which  I disavow.  For  instance,  by  my 
paper  I did  not  object  to  internal  roomage 
as  one  element  of  tonnage  registration  ; but 
I upheld  it  as  indispensable  to  a complete 
system  of  registration,  suggesting,  however, 
in  addition,  that  shipping  registration  ought 
to  record  the  capability  of  ships  for  carry- 
ing weight  of  cargo  with  reference  to  some 
limitation  of  draught,  and  that  the  actual 
draught  at  which  ships  leave  port  ought  to 
be  officially  recorded  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  some  check  on  the  overloading  of 
ships  by  rendering  legal  proof  on  this  vital 
point  available  in  the  case  of  judicial  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  wreck  and  loss  of 
life,  or  damage  to  property  at  sea.  These 
are  suggestions  which  constitute  substan- 
tially the  sum  total  of  my  imputed  “ con- 
demnatory harangue  ” against  the  merchant 
shipping  law  of  “ 1854."  It  has  been  to 
gloss  over  my  expositions  of  these  defi- 
ciencies of  the  law,  and  thus  counteract  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  law  that  I 
am  dignified  as  the  Coryphaeus  of  agitators 
against  the  law.  This,  in  reality,  is  Mr. 
Atherton’s  “ attack  on  the  shipping  in- 
terest which  has  given  such  dire  offence;” 
but  I beg  to  apprise  the  readers  of  your  re- 
view, that  I regard  all  the  imputed  perso- 
nalities which  have  been  laid  to  my  charge 
as  mere  delusion,  put  forth  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  my  exposition  of  the  fact  that  our 
present  system  of  shipping  registration 
affords  no  certain  or  even  comparative 
measure  of  the  tons  weight  of  cargo  that 
ships  will  safely  carry;  nor  does  it  afford 
any  direct  check  to  the  unsafe  loading  of 
ships,  or  prescribe  that  any  official  record 
be  taken  of  the  draught  at  which  ships  leave 
port,  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  case 
of  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  wreck 
or  damage  of  cargo  at  sea.  Such  are  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Act  of  “ 1854  ; ” and  if  a 
law  be  not  effective  for  the  checking  of 
abuse,  it  is  sure  to  be  effective  for  the 
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cloaking  of  abuse,  and  consequently  con- 
ducive to  the  propagation  of  abuse ; and 
these,  I maintain,  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
**  1854,”  as  respects  part  2 on  the  Measure- 
ment and  Registration  of  Shipping.  Again  ; 
in  judging  of  my  expressions  with  respect 
to  their  personal  application,  some  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  distinction  whether 
I am  the  originator  of  an  argument,  or  the 
constrained  respondent  to  an  argument 
Be  it  observed,  that  in  bringing  forward  the 
question  of  tonnage  registration  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  I did  not  originate,  but 
I had  to  meet,  the  argument  which  had 
been  previously  advanced  in  support  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  “ 1854,”  to  the 
effect,  that  that  Act  ought  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  impugned,  because  the  shipping 
interest  had  declared  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  Act  as  it  is,  and  had  not  put  for- 
ward any  petition  to  the  legislature  for  the 
amendment  of  the  tonnage  registration 
clauses.  It  was  to  meet  this  singular  doc- 
trine, most  convenient  as  respects  class  le- 
gislation once  achieved,  but  monstrous  as 
respects  permanent  public  interests,  that  I 
challenged  precedents  in  language  which 
your  review  is  pleased  to  compliment  (page 
343)  as  “ Mr.  Atherton’sindignanteloquence, 
all  very  fine,  but  quite  beside  the  question,” 
to  refute  the  allegation  that  no  chartered 
institution,  public  trust,  or  corporate  body 
of  any  kind,  whether  political,  mercantile, 
or  professional,  has  ever  yet  been  known, 
voluntarily,  to  originate  self-corrective 
reformation  at  a sacrifice  to  its  own  ex- 
clusive and  once  legalized  or  prescriptively 
usurped  immunities,  privileges,  powers,  or 
profits,  purely  for  the  sake  of  public  good. 
Hence,  I ventured  to  remark  that  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  the  shipping  interests 
should,  in  these  days,  and,  as  times  go,  all 
at  once  become  purists,  par  excellence, 
and  constitute  themselves  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Here  was  an  insult  to 
the  shipping  interests!  How  have  I in 
consequence  been  charged  with  slander  and 
put  on  my  defence  ! but  I need  not  further 
plead  my  own  cause,  for  your  review  itself 
briefly  sums  up  this  little  episode  in  the 
following  words,  page  340  : 

" Mr.  Atherton’s  assault  provoked  one  or 
two  replies  from  shipowners,  who  felt  their 
craft  insulted  by  some  of  his  remarks,  show- 
ing a sensibility  on  the  occasion  which 
would  go  far  with  some  people  to  prove  the 
truth  of  those  imputations  they  are  so 
ready  to  extract  fVom  Mr.  Atherton's  words.” 
Your  review  further  observes,  page  342: 
“We  do  not  think  Mr.  Atherton  meant  to 
make  any  serious  charge  against  the  ship- 
ping interests.” 

I thank  your  review  for  this  remark,  as 
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showing  your  own  impressions  on  reading  I 
my  paper ; but  I cannot  accept  the  prof- 
fered defence  as  to  my  not  having  meant  to 
make  any  serious  charge  and  offer  so  mea- 
gre an  apology,  if  any  be  due,  for  I always 
try  to  write  as  nearly  as  may  be  what  I 
mean.  I deny  in  toto  that  my  writing  ad- 
mits of  any  personally  offensive  construc- 
tion : I addressed  myself  to  a system  of 
public  registration,  which  I regard  not 
merely  as  deficient  for  good  purposes,  but 
delusive  and  mischievous  in  its  immediate 
effects  on  public  interests,  and  I denounced 
it  as  such  ; but,  immediately  on  finding 
that  my  exposition  of  the  deficiencies  of  our 
system  of  tonnage  registration  had  been 
diverted  into  a charge  of  personal  defama- 
tion, I took  an  early  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  of  publishing  as 
follows ; 

44  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  sentence 
in  my  paper  unbecoming  and  not  fairly 
within  the  bounds  of  argumentative  pro- 
priety ? If  such  be  the  opinion  of  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  of  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  my  paper 
was  read,  I regret  it,  and  I claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  retracting  it.”  Here  again  I meant 
what  I wrote. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  subject: 

In  suggesting  that  tonnage  registration 
ought  to  embrace  the  capabilities  of  ships 
respectively  for  carrying  weight  of  cargo  as 
distinguished  from  roomage  for  cargo,  I an- 
ticipated being  met  by  that  hackneyed 
argumentative  stopper,  “impossible!”  by 
remarking,  that  the  capability  of  a ship  for 
carrying  weight  would  be  deducible  from  the 
displacement  contained  between  the  actual 
water  line  or  plane  of  flotation  of  the  ship 
when  light,  ready  to  receive  her  cargo  as 
given  by  the  6hip  herself,  and  the  load-line 
limit  of  draught  for  which  the  ship  may 
have  been  designed  by  its  constructer,  or 
which  may  be  officially  assigned  to  her ; 
showing  also,  at  the  same  time,  by  reference 
to  the  catalogues  in  Fincham’s  “ Naval 
Architecture,”  pages  248,  2t»7,  321  to  327, 
and  405  to  410,  that  ships  of  all  classes, 
both  naval  and  mercantile,  sailing  ships  and 
steamers,  are  constructed,  and  their  capa- 
bilities for  carrying  weight  are  calculated 
by  British,  French,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
shipbuilders  with  reference  to  a determined 
deep-draught  line,  which  limit  of  draught  or 
load  line  is  in  the  hundreds  of  ships  tabulated 
by  Fincham,  specified  and  recorded  in  feet 
and  inches  fore  and  aft  as  the  contemplated 
limit  of  the  loading.  Still  this  reference  to 
and  recital  of  Fincham’s  catalogues  in  proof 
of  the  practicability  of  officially  assigning 
a load-line  limit  to  every  ship  is  quietly 
ignored  by  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
discussion.  Fincham’s  catalogues,  though 


thus  pointedly  adduced  by  me,  are  not  even 
noticed  in  your  review  of  my  paper,  and 
thus  the  suggestion  for  registration  of  the 
capabilities  of  ships  for  carrying  weight 
with  reference  to  the  deep-draught  limit 
assigned  by  the  constructor  has  (Fiuchain’s 
catalogues  notwithstanding),  been  simply 
denounced  by  some  as  “ impossible,”  and 
avoided  by  others  with  silence. 

Your  review  is,  however,  constrained  to 
acknowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pal- 
liate the  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  law 
of  ” 1854”  in  the  following  terms  (page 
341): 

“ The  tonnage-measurement  and  regis- 
tration of  vessels  has  never  been  fairly 
brought  before  government  in  any  other 
than  a purely  fiscal  point  of  view : Mr. 
Atherton  is  the  first  agitator  that  we  know 
of  who  has  insisted  upon  the  scientific  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  and  those  which  bear  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  voyage.” 

Again,  at  page  343,  your  review  admits 
as  follows:  44  Undoubtedly  it  W'ould  be  very 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  fix  a limit  to  the 
degree  to  which  ships  may  be  loaded.” 

And  again:  “There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
point  beyond  which  ships  cannot  be  safely 
loaded.” 

These  acknowledgments  completely  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  the  existing  deficiencies 
of  the  law  on  which  I have  based  my  paper 
and  suggested  specific  remedies.  Your 
review  admits  the  grounds  on  which  44  Cory- 
phaeus,” the  agitator,  has  based  his  44  con- 
demnatory harangue ; ” and  although  your 
review  sets  up  the  defence  that  44  the  ton- 
nage measurement  and  registration  of  ves- 
sels has  never  been  fairly  brought  before 
Government  in  any  other  than  a purely 
fiscal  point  of  view,”  you  all  at  once  aban- 
don that  explanation,  and  affirm  that  the 
system  of  admeasurement  prescribed  by  the 
Act  does  effect  all  the  objects  of  complete 
registration ; for  at  page  342  we  read  as 
follows  : 44  Of  this,  however,  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  if  a shipowner  stipulate  for  a ship 
whose  registered  tonnage  shall  be  1,000,  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  its 
capabilities  of  carrying  1,000  tons  weight  or 
1,000  tons  of  measurement  of  light  cargo  at 
the  usual  conventional  measurement  of  40 
cubic  feet  to  a ton.” 

Now  on  this  point  I join  issue  with  your 
review.  My  challenge  of  the  registration 
is  this:  that  internal  roomage  measuring, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1854,  up  to  the 
deck,  without  reference  to  any  plane  of 
flotation  at  which  the  ship  may  put  to  sea, 
affords  no  guarantee  or  measure  as  to  the 
actual  or  even  to  the  proportional  tons 
weigiit  of  cargo  that  ships,  as  floating 
vessels,  not  submerged  catamarans,  will 
carry.  Some  ships  of  1,000  tons  register, 
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that  is,  100,000  cubic  feet  ioternal  roornage, 
may  safely,  so  far  as  flotation  is  concerned, 
be  loaded  with  1,500  ton*  weight  of  cargo, 
and  in  addition  thereto  1,500  tons  by  mea- 
surement of  light  cargo  at  40  cubic  feet  to 
a ton,  being  altogether  3,000  tons  of  cargo, 
or  three  times  the  amount  of  the  register 
tonnage  chargeable  for  freight,  whilst  other 
ships  of  1,000  tons  register  may  be  loaded  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  safety  with  only  500  tons 
of  cargo  on  board,  or  only  half  the  register 
tonnage.  As  for  steamers,  1 see  no  limit  to 
the  possible  ratio  between  their  register 
tonnage  and  their  capability  for  weight 
cargo.  Thus  we  may  have  two  ships  of  the 
same  register-tonnage,  say  1,000  tons ; one 
of  them  may  be  loaded  with  3,000  tons  of 
mixed  cargo  for  freight,  whilst  the  other 
may  not  be  capable  of  safely  carrying  more 
than  500  tons  weight  of  cargo ; yet  your 
review  informs  us  (No.  1706,  page  368,)  that 
the  present  system  of  tonnage  registration 
has  been  “enacted  with  the  sole  view  of 
levying  tolls  fairly.”  Your  review  calls 
upon  me  to  name  the  ships  that  will  sub- 
stantiate my  statements.  I decline  thus  to 
show  up  the  shipping  of  any  individual ; and 
I should  have  supposed  that  the  case  of  the 
John,  with  which  in  this  discussion  I was  so 
perseveringly  taunted,  might  have  satisfied 
you  as  to  the  unfairness  of  this  tampering 
with  private  interests  in  matters  of  public 
discussion.  Shipowners  have  a just  right 
to  keep  to  themselves,  if  they  so  please,  all 
the  mysteries  of  their  craft  not  exacted  of 
them  by  the  requirements  of  the  law;  but  if 
your  review  be  over-exacting  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  records  of  the  transport  service, 
during  the  late  war,  will  doubtless  afford 
much  statistical  information  on  this  subject. 
The  obvious  explanation  of  the  above 
asserted  discrepancies  is  that  ships  cannot 
be  immersed  up  to  the  very  deck  to  which 
the  registered  tonnage  is  measured,  and 
thus  put  to  sea  with  the  deck  awash  in 
smooth  water.  Ships  at  sea  are  commonly 
liable  to  lie  over  as  much  as  30°.  1 do  not 

pretend  to  dictate  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum angle  for  which  provision  should  be 
made.  If,  however,  we  assume  not  30°  but 
18°  only  as  the  maximum  safe  lie  over  of 
the  ship,  then  in  this  case  the  load-line 
limit  of  the  ship  in  smooth  water  would  be 
at  the  distance  of  one-sixth  part  of  the  beam 
below  the  deck  amidships;  and  the  number 
of  tons  weight,  including  the  weight  of  the 
ship  itself  and  its  equipment,  that  would  be 
required  to  immerse  the  ship  down  to  this 
assumed  load-line,  namely,  one-sixth  part 
of  the  beam  below  the  deck,  will  depend  on 
the  proportion  which  the  immersed  portion 
of  the  ship  beats  to  the  portion  not  im- 
mersed ; that  is,  on  the  proportions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  character  of 


the  lines  to  which  the  ship  of,  say  1,000 
tons  register,  may  have  been  constructed. 
In  fact,  the  principle  of  basing  tonnage 
admeasurement  on  the  entire  internal  room- 
age  measuring  up  to  the  deck  above  the 
plane  of  flotation  at  which  ships  can  safely 
go  to  sea,  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  set 
forth  by  your  review  in  the  quotation  above 
referred  to  as  guaranteeing  any  definite 
capability  for  carrying  weight  based  on  the 
register  tonnage.  The  doctrine  thus  as- 
serted by  your  review,  namely,  that  the 
displacement  or  capability  of  ships  for  weight 
cargo  is  closely  proportional  to  their  in- 
ternal roornage,  is  based  in  the  first  place  on 
the  untenable  assumption  of  a proportional 
scale  of  scantling  or  build  ; and. even  in  the 
case  of  proportional  build,  it  only  holds 
good  with  ships  sunk  or  water-logged,  deck 
awash,  full,  may  be,  of  dead  men’s  bones — a 
precious  condition  of  things  for  constituting 
the  only  base  of  tonnage  registration ; a 
precious  price  at  which  to  purchase  the 
equity  in  levying  tolls  before  referred  to, 
possibly  liable  to  vary  in  ships  of  the  same 
registered  tonnage  in  the  proportion  of  thirty 
to  five,  if  charged  against  their  tonnage  of 
freight  cargo. 

As  regards  the  practical  operation  of  this 
new  system  of  tonnage  admeasurement, 
tending,  as  your  review  asserts,  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  improvement  which  existed 
under  the  old  system  of  builders’  measure- 
ment, all  the  evils  of  which  system  your 
review  is  pleased  to  say  would  be  continued 
by  adopting  the  system  of  registration  sug- 
gested by  my  paper,  I beg  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  my  proposed  system  of  ton- 
nage admeasurement  and  registration  does 
not  supersede  the  internal  measurement 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  “ 1854,”  and  which 
your  review  holds  up  as  the  panacea  for  all 
evils,  but  adopts  it  as  giving  the  capability 
of  ships  for  carrying  a definite  quantity  by 
measure,  provided  that  the  said  quantity 
be  not  so  heavy  as  to  sink  the  ship ; and  to 
check  the  occurrence  of  such  a catastrophe, 
I propose  that  the  registration  embrace  the 
capability  of  the  ship  for  carrying  weight ; 
and  to  prevent  abuse  in  this  respect,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  registration,  I have  suggested 
that  the  draught  at  which  ships  leave  port 
be  officially  recorded  by  some  person  not 
interested  in  the  loading  of  the  ship.  How 
these  additions  to  our  registration  can  mar 
or  neutralise  the  efficacy  which  your  review 
attaches  to  the  roomage-registration  alone, 
I cannot  discern.  I,  however,  do  perceive 
that  this  system  of  registration  and  record, 
so  “ un-English,  tyrannical,  and  inquisito- 
rial,” would  afford  evidence  whereby  the 
cause  of  wreck  might  be  judicially  scruti- 
nized more  closely  than  is  possible  under 
the  restricted  registration  prescribed  by  the 
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Act  of  “ 1854,"  especially  ai  respecta  the 
question  whether  such  wreck  may  be  attri- 
butable to  causes  for  which  the  owners  or 
charterers  may  be  held  pecuniarily  respon- 
sible, or  to  causes  for  which  the  parties  in 
charge  of  navigating  the  ship  are  responsi- 
ble by  imprisonment,  or  such  like  non-pe- 
cuniary,  but  personal  punishment.  What 
signify  penalties  imposed  by  law  on  proof 
of  fault,  if  the  same  law,  by  the  insufficiency 
of  its  enactments,  obstructs  all  proof  touch- 
ing the  loading  of  ships,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  “1854?” 
On  this  point  also,  your  review,  although 
verbosely  condemnatory  of  my  paper,  is  con- 
strained to  make  the  following  concession 
(page  348) : 

“ In  case  of  accident,  and  the  consequent 
inquiries  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
this  circumstance  (overloading)  proved  re- 
gularly in  evidence  by  persons  conversant 
with  these  matters,  should  have  its  due  weight, 
and  remove  the  accident  from  the  category 
of  those  over  which  the  owners  have  no 
control.  Let  the  Board  of  Trade  have,  if 
it  so  please,  properly  authorised  officers  to 
note  and  record  these  facts.” 

11  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

Now,  really,  after  these  concessions  on  the 
partof  your  review,  so  substantially  confirma- 
tory of  my  paper,  I may  leave  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  winds  all  the  mere  asser- 
tions, and  utterly  unfounded  and  inapplica- 
ble popular  plausibilities  about  the  baneful 
effects  of  government  interference  which 
constitute  so  large  a portion  of  your  review, 
as  published  in  Nos.  1705,  and  1706  of  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine. 

I will,  however,  add  a few  words  on  the 
type  of  ships  as  affected  by  the  law,  and  also 
dispose  of  the  measurement  or  mode  of 
measurement  question  to  which  your  review 
has  so  copiously  directed  attention  in  Nos. 
1707,  1708,  and  1710  of  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine. 

On  the  type  of  ships  as  affected  by  the 
law  of  admeasurement,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  admitted  improved  type  of  ship- 
ping, which  of  late  years  has  been  gradually 
introduced,  is  attributable  to  any  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  law  of  ton- 
nage admeasurement  and  registration.  So 
far  as  the  builders  were  concerned,  their 
pecuniary  interest  was  under  the  old  law 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  production  of  the 
deep  and  bluff  type  that  formerly  prevailed  j 
for  by  the  old  law  of  tonnage  measurement 
the  builders’  payment  was  based  on  length 
and  midship  breadth  only ; his  interest 
therefore  was  to  build  as  shallow  and  as 
sharp  a ship  as  he  could  induce  the  ship- 
owner to  accept;  but  the  interest  of  the 
shipowner,  on  the,  contrary,  was  to  get  as 
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burthensome  a ship  as  he  could  for  his 
money,  or  a ship  deep  and  bluff,  so  as  to 
carry  a large  cargo  in  proportion  to  the 
nominal  tonnage.  Thus,  under  the  old  law, 
the  interest  of  the  builder  was  in  opposition 
to  the  production  of  the  old  deep  and  bluff 
type.  The  cupidity  of  shipowners  thus  to 
retain  control  over  the  builders,  and  get 
an  indefinitely  burthensome  ship  under  a 
limited  nominal  tonnage,  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  old  law  of  builders'  ton- 
nage, which  was  repeated  in  “ 1833,”  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  time  (1856)  to 
be  generally  upheld  as  the  base  of  building 
contracts.  Of  late  years,  however,  competi- 
tion in  trade,  especially  as  respects  steamers 
versus  sailing  vessels,  has  enforced  an  im- 
proved type  of  build ; but  if  the  register 
tonnage,  based  on  internal  measurement 
under  the  law  of  “ 1854,”  should  now  be 
recognized  as  the  base  of  building  contracts, 
it  will  then  only  be  by  the  deep  loading  of 
ships,  thus  encroaching  on  safety,  that  the 
cupidity  of  shipowners  and  ship-charterers 
to  carry  the  heaviest  possible  cargo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  registered  tonnage  will  be 
gratified.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  regis- 
tering the  limitation  of  weight,  which  the 
loading  ought  not  to  exceed. 

As  respects  the  mode  of  measurement,  I 
regard  this  as  a question  of  detail ; and  I 
have  already  published  my  views  thereon,  as 
follows  : 

“ I do  not  take  credit  to  myself  for  hav- 
ing devised  any  new  mode  of  admeasure- 
ment ; I hare  merely  suggested  that,  as 
shipbuilders  generally  object  to  their  lines 
being  taken  off,  and  their  peculiar  type  of 
form  ascertained  in  a manner  which  admits 
of  its  being  appropriated  or  pirated  by 
others,  as  is  done  in  the  system  of  measure- 
ment prescribed  by  the  law  of  ‘ 1854,’  if 
these  objections  on  the  part  of  builders  be 
held  to  be  reasonable,  1 have  suggested  that 
we  may  approximate  very  closely  to  the  re- 
quired cubical  capacities  of  ships,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  the  French  system;  namely, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  three  dimensions, 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  correcting 
the  cubical  product  by  a factor,  the  said 
factor  to  be  either  a medium  constant  quan- 
tity, or  be  subjected  to  a prescribed  scale  of 
variation  to  meet  extreme  cases,  as  may  be 
determined.  If,  however,  the  objections  of 
builders  to  the  exact  taking  off  the  lines  of 
their  ships  be  overruled  for  the  public  good, 
in  this  case  I do  not  hesitate  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  any  committee  that  may  be 
appointed  to  investigate  this  question,  that 
the  system  of  shipping  admeasurement  ori- 
ginally adopted  in  *1829,’  by  Mr.  James 
Peake,  a shipwright  officer  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  practised  by  him  since  that 
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date,  is  a system  preferable  to  that  which  is 
prescribed  under  the  Act  of  ‘ 1854.’  Any 
two  really  scientific  systems  of  admeasure- 
ment, such  as  Sterling's  rule  and  Peake’s 
rule,  will  produce  closely  identical  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of 
superior  accuracy  as  on  the  score  of  supe- 
rior applicability  and  facility  of  being  men- 
tally understood  by  the  operator  that  Peake's 
system  is  to  be  preferred.” 

As  regards  Peake's  system,  it  includes  a 
closely  approximate  measurement  of  the 
curved  spaces,  whether  convex  or  concave, 
by  which  the  real  form  of  a ship  between 
the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  of  measure- 
ment differ  from  the  straight  line ; whereas, 
by  Sterling’s  rule,  no  notice  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  curved  portions  above  referred 
to.  Peake's  system  is,  therefore,  in  fact, 
the  more  correct  of  the  two.  A further  ad- 
vantage of  Peake's  rule  is,  that  the  sections 
of  the  vessel  may  be  taken  at  any  parts 
most  conveniently  accessible,  and  not  ne- 
cessarily equidistant ; whereas,  by  Sterling's 
rule,  it  is  essential  that  the  ordinates  of  the 
respective  sections  be  equidistant,  and  that 
the  sections  themselves  be  equidistant  from 
each  other. 

In  regard  to  Sterling’s  rule,  as  your  re- 
view in  Nos.  1707,  1708,  and  1710  of  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine  elaborately  expounds 
the  rationale  of  Sterling's  rule,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  numerous  readers  of  that 
useful  and  deservedly  popular  periodical, 
arriving  at  the  following  conclusion  : 

“ The  wonder  is,  that  a rule  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  cubical  contents  of  an  irre- 
gular solid  is  capable  of  so  satisfactory  and 
simple  an  explanation  and  as  I have  no 
more  desire  to  depreciate  Sterling's  rule 
than  I have  to  depreciate  any  other  mathe- 
matical exposition,  I will  not  say  one  word 
in  question  of  the  congratulation  with  which 
your  review  greets  the  readers  of  the  Mecha- 
nics' Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  your  ex- 
position of  Sterling’s  rule,  as  the  base  of  the 
rule  for  tonnage  admeasurement,  under  the 
Act  of  “ 1854.” 

The  modes  of  approximately  measuring  a 
ship  admit  of  several  variations ; but  I re- 
gard the  mode  of  measurement  as  a mere 
■natter  of  detail,  not  affecting  the  vitals  of 
the  Act  of  “ 1854,”  although  it  is  the  point 
to  which  your  review,  after  having  sub- 
stantially admitted  the  deficiencies  of  the 
law  which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
my  exposition,  has  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected attention  in  Nos.  1705,  1706,  1707, 
1708,  and  1710  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Chas.  Atherton. 

» — 


WOODCOCK  AND  GARDNER’S 
PATENT  FURNACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Mr.  Woodcock,  in  your  Number  of 
this  day,  wishing  to  bring  me  within  the 
class  of  “ re-inventors,"  observes,  “ His 
patent  diffusion  plate  has  been  previously 
used,  and  also  patented.”  As  I have  never 
heard  of  such,  perhaps  he  will  say  when  and 
where  this  has  been  done.  My  patent  of 
1889,  however,  was  not  for  “a  diffusion 
plate."  It  was  for  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  air  to  the  gases  in  furnaces,  by  nu- 
merous distributors,  to  enable  it  more  ra- 
pidly to  mix  with  them,  &c.,  and  which  Mr. 
Woodcock  has  so  closely  imitated,  although 
he  dwells  so  much  on  his  hanging  bridge, 
which  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  his  im- 
pinging the  smoke  and  gas  against  the  hot 
fuel,  which  ia  equally  unnecessary,  and  may 
be  injurious  to  the  draught. 

Mr.  Woodcock  says,  " Mr.  Williams  will 
have  hard  work  to  prove  that  Watt  was  in 
error.”  That  work  has,  I trust,  been  effec- 
tively done  in  my  essay,  now  in  course  of 
publication. 

" Hotair,”  Mr.  Woodcock  says,  “should 
be  given  to  the  gases  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  cooled  down  below  their  flame 
points.”  How  the  carbon  of  flame,  then,  at 
the  temperature  of  incandescence,  or  3,000°, 
can  be  heated  by  hot  air,  perhaps  at  200*  or 
300°,  or  by  his  very  erroneous  impinging 
process,  he  has  not  explained. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space, 
or  I would  have  with  pleasure  shown  Mr. 
Woodcock  his  several  errors  in  speaking  of 
carbonic  oxide.  So  as  to  the  other  points 
of  his  letter ; but  which,  as  they  are  merely 
personal,  have  no  claim  on  your  columns. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

C.  W.  Williams. 

Liverpool,  May  31,  1856. 

MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine . 

Sir, — It  appears  that  Mr.  Cheverton, 
resenting  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my 
“unfair  mode  of  conducting”  the  present 
controversy,  refuses  to  hold  any  further 
communication  with  me.  Of  course,  I can 
have  no  objection  to  this ; although  I much 
fear  that  the  real  cause  of  his  resentment  is, 
that  I did  not  permit  him  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  “unfair”  attempt  to  base  the  con- 
troversy on  the  effete  and  senseless  cry  of 
Practice  v.  Theory  ; and  that  I did  not 
bend  my  back  to  receive,  meekly  and  sub- 
missively, the  heavy  blows  he  was  pleased 
to  inflict  But  I have  reason  to  complain, 
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tint  while  he  professes  to  have  done  with 
me,  under  cover  of  addressing  himself  to 
“ C.,"  he  directs  all  his  remarks  to  points 
which  I have  advanced.  This  may  be,  in 
his  opinion,  a fair  way  of  conducting  a 
controversy  j but  against  this — as  “ pro- 
testing" seems  the  order  of  the  day — I beg 
• to  enter  my  protest. 

I shall  not  trouble  myself  to  make  any 
elaborate  answer  to  Mr.  Cheverton’s  last 
letter,  hut  merely  address  myself  to  one  or 
two  little  points  which  seem  to  require  no- 
tice, in  order  to  set  me  right  with  your 
readers.  If  the  word  “strain,"  in  place  of 
“ power,"  occurred  in  my  manuscript,  I 
beg  to  retract  it;  and  I can  only  account 
for  its  occurrence  by  the  hurry  with  which, 
in  a multiplicity  of  business,  I am  obliged 
to  write  the  letters  which  I address  to  you. 
I have  no  wish  to  invest  Mr.  Clieverton’s 
remarks  with  any  greater  degree  of  “ con- 
fusion of  ideas"  than  naturally  belongs  to 

them. 

Mr.  Cheverton  protests  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  equation  (F a—Qb)  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I 
have  never  employed  equations  of  the  kind, 
except  by  way  of  illustration,  and  have 
always  strictly  guarded  myself  by  stating 
that  they  can  be  true  only  when  the  motion 
is  strictly  uniform ; but  I never  considered 
any  one  of  them  as  "equivalent  to  the  re- 
presentation of  work  as  the  product  of  force 
and  space,”  in  any  sense,  simply  because  it 
has  no  reference  to  “ work"  at  all ; and  Mr. 
Cheverton's  bold  assertion,  that  it  is  such  a 
representation,  goes  far  to  justify  the  opi- 
nion I have  expressed,  and  w hich  he  quotes 
in  a note  to  his  last  letter,  lly-the-bye,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Cheverton  never  meant  to 
assert  that  the  motive  power  was  applied  at 
the  screw-blade  ; but  at  the  rowlock.  How, 

then,  can  there  be  two  distinct  pressures  at 
that  point — the  pressure  on  the  rowlock  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  the  pressure  on  the  screw- 
blade  applied  through  the  rowlock  ? 

That  gentleman  finds  fault  with  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  “a  fastidious  correctness 
in  the  employment  of  words.”  This  is  only 
a confession  of  that  vagueness  which  I have 
asserted  to  be  a characteristic  of  “practical 
men,"  and  which  certainly  often  stands 
them  in  good  stead.  I may,  however,  re- 
mark, that  “ pressure"  is  only  a particular 
manifestation  of  force;  and  that  the  latter 
word  is  used  quite  correctly  in  the  sentence 
on  which  he  comments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cheverton’s  resent- 
ment I can  easily  understand,  and  I trust 
that  the  controversy  may  teach  him  at  least 
one  lesson,  viz.,  that  when  "clap-trap" 
cries  are  used  to  raise  an  unfair  prejudice 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  it 
is  not  always  the  parly  on  whom  such 
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“ heavy  blowa " are  dealt  that  “ comes  to 
grief." 

I am,  Sir,  youra,  &c., 

W. 

London,  May  SI,  1896. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Mr.  Itock  appears  to  me  unable  to 
explain  the  contradiction  which  I pointed 
out  in  his  first  letter.  I understood  him  to 
refer,  as  he  says  now  in  his  attempt  to  clear 
up  the  point,  to  the  axle  of  the  fore  wheels 
in  the  first  case,  and  to  that  of  the  driving 
wheel  in  the  other,  and  represented  it  as 
such  ; so  that  I am  at  a loss  to  perceive  any 
point  in  his  explanation  that  it  was  to  those 
axles  that  he  referred.  I thought  it  likely 
that,  if  he  did  not  consider  it  essential  for 
both  of  the  “supports"  to  be  wheels,  he 
would  reply  that  my  idea  of  bringing  the 
front  of  the  engine  down  to  the  rails  in- 
volved two  points  of  support,  and  that,  if  so, 
I would  refer  him  to  a further  step  in  the 
same  idea,  which  I have  often  speculated 
upon,  namely,  to  place  the  boiler  right  on 
to  the  rails,  on  only  one  surface  or  point  of 
support,  and  let  it  propel  itself,  and  any  one 
upon  it,  by  pistons  from  its  side  striking 
horizontally,  or  obliquely  upwards  against 
projections  at  the  road  side,  which  might 
easily  be  made  to  lean  forward  by  gravity 
and  supply  fulcrums  for  “ continuous  loco- 
motion." I drew  a diagram  like  this  nearly 
three  and  a half  years  ago.  But  Mr. 
Nichols’  argument,  that  a boiler  might  be 
slung  (by  braces  radiating  downwards  from 
a collar  passed  over  the  axle,  for  instance) 
under  the  axle  of  a single  broad  wheel  or 
pair  of  wheels,  and  operate  by  pistons  con- 
nected to  the  crank-pin  on  the  wheel, 
proves,  I think,  unanswerably,  that  Mr. 
Rock’s  “fundamental  condition"  cannot 
be  sustained.  The  boy  on  the  ball  might 
“locomote"  on  his  heel  or  toe  only,  and  so 
absolve  himself  from  Mr.  Rock’s  law.  I 
thank  Mr.  Rock  for  his  offer,  and  would 
avail  myself  of  it  if  we  were  neighbours. 

I am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cheverton's  denial 
of  the  blade  end  of  the  oar  being  the  point 
of  the  application  of  the  useful  effect,  and 
the  tolerably  clear  recognition  that  the  pro- 
pulsion is  effected  by  pressure  on  the 
rowlock. 

I have  always  represented  the  motion  of 
a boat,  when  rowed  as  ordinarily,  as  ana- 
logous to  the  case  of  a locomotive  with  the 
crank  above  the  centre,  and  not  as  the  case 
of  a locomotive  in  the  whole  revolution,  as 
“ W.”  intimates ; and  I would  suggest  to 
him  that,  as  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
reply  to  my  letters,  it  would  be  equally 
worth  while  to  obtain  a completer  know- 
ledge of  them  than  it  is  very  obvious  he 
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possesses.  “W.’e”  ideas  of  “reaction” 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  imperfect : “ reaction 
of  the  ground”  is  a strange  expression,  but 
perhaps  is  only  a loose  way  of  saying  “ re- 
action of  the  force  but  I am  sure  that 
“ W.”  might  attain  to  clearer  and  com- 
pleter views  on  these  subjects  than  his 
letters  manifest  (witness  his  retaining  the 
“ monstrous  error,”  as  Dr.  Lardner  calls  it, 
that  the  friction  is  the  same  at  different 
speeds),  if  his  intelligence  were  less  rigidly 
bound  by  ideas  and  studies  apparently  of  too 
early  date  to  embrace  all  that  is  now  known 
respecting  the  locomotive  engine.  In  all 
the  letters  which  have  been  published,  no 
one  has  attempted  to  trace  the  propelling 
force  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel  into  the 
thing  to  be  propelled,  the  mass  of  the 
engine.  Even  Mr.  Rock,  who  traced  the 
power  so  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  crank 
below  the  centre,  leaps,  like  his  fellows, 
when  taking  the  case  of  the  crank  above  the 
centre,  to  the  conclusion,  that  because  the 
wheel  cannot  turn  round  without  the  engine 
moving  (except  it  slip),  it  must  cause  the 
said  motion  ; although,  as  I have  previously 
remarked,  that  might  be  said  of  every 
wheeled  vehicle,  and  would  prove  that  the 
wheel  moves  the  cart,  instead  of  the  cart 
the  wheel. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

C. 

May  31, 18J6. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Dodds,  T.  W.  Improvements  in  fire-arms 
and  ordnance,  and  in  the  projectiles  to  be  used 
therewith.  Patent  dated  October  15,  1855. 
(No.  2302.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  employing 
a small  barrel  or  ram  formed  of  cast-steel 
or  other  suitable  material,  bored  or  cham- 
bered out  so  as  to  receive  the  charge  of 
powder.  This  is  mounted  in  a strong 
wrought-iron  socket  provided  with  trun- 
nions. 2.  In  strengthening  cast-iron  mor- 
tars of  the  ordinary  construction  by  insert- 
ing a cast-steel  breech  and  lining  into  them. 
3.  In  mounting  ordinary  cannon  and  mor- 
tars by  making  a cast  or  wrought-iron 
socket  or  ring  separate  from  the  barrel,  and 
providing  it  with  suitable  trunnions,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  the  trunnions  becoming 
broken,  a new  socket  or  ring  and  trunnions 
may  easily  be  fitted  thereto. 

Brown,  J.  M.,  and  T.  Brown.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  folding  chairs. 
Patent  dated  October  15,  1855.  (No.  2305.) 

The  invention  is  particularly  applicable 
to  folding  chairs  where  the  material  con- 
atituting  the  back  and  seat  is  suspended 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  fixed 


to  the  front  rail  of  the  seat  The  upper 
part  of  the  frame  constituting  the  back  is 
made,  when  out  of  use,  to  fold  by  the  side 
rails  of  which  the  back  frame  is  composed, 
being  each  made  with  a joint  which  will 
admit  of  its  folding.  In  like  manner  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  which  supports  the 
seat  and  upholds  the  chair  at  the  back  may 
be  similarly  formed  to  fold  at  the  lower  part 
thereof. 

Negretti,  E.  A.  L.,  and  J.  W.  Zambra. 
Improvements  applicable  to  self-registering 
gauges , thermometers , barometers , and  other 
mercurial  meteorological  instruments.  Patent 
dated  October  15,  1855.  (No.  2306.) 

This  invention  is  to  secure  the  indication 
of  the  minimum  point  to  which  the  column 
of  mercury  has  fallen  since  a prior  observa- 
tion was  made.  The  patentees  employ  a 
small  conical  plug  or  plunger,  having 
pointed  ends,  and  inserted  in  the  tube  above 
the  column  of  mercury,  being  capable  of 
moving  freely  in  the  bore.  As  the  mercury 
descends  therein  the  plug  will  of  course  fall 
with  it ; but  when  the  mercury  ascends  in 
the  tube  it  will  pass  the  lower  pointed  end 
of  the  plunger  and  rise  nbove  the  same, 
without  raising  the  plunger,  which  thus  be- 
comes an  indicator.  Another  improvement 
consists  in  constructing  thermometers  which 
will  indicate  both  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum temperatures.  For  this  purpose  two 
tubes  are  adapted  to  one  bulb,  and  one  of 
the  tubes  must  be  partially  choked  (or  one 
more  than  the  other)  at  or  near  the  neck. 
This  compound  thermometer  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  mercury  will  have  a 
less  tendency  to  rise  in  the  one  tube  than 
the  other,  owing  to  the  greater  obstruction 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Thomson,  G.  Improvements  in  steam 
engines.  Patent  dated  October  16,  1855. 
(No.  2308.) 

This  invention  has  relation  to  the  valvular 
arrangements  of  steam  engines,  and  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
steam  so  as  to  secure  economy  in  its  expen- 
diture, and  render  uniform  the  action  of 
direct-acting  engines.  In  applying  it  to  a 
pair  of  direct-acting  marine  engines,  the 
whole  of  the  valvular  apparatus  may  be  dis- 
posed between  the  two  steam  cylinders,  a 
single  valve  chest  answering  for  both  cylin- 
ders, the  cylinders  being  opposite  and  pa- 
rallel to  each  other.  The  cylinder  thorough- 
fares are  of  the  common  three-ported  kind, 
and  each  cylinder  face  has  fitted  upon  it  a 
long  working  slide-valve,  having  a central 
exhaust  cavity  on  its  inner  face,  and  two 
duplex  thoroughfares  passing  directly 
through  it,  one  at  each  end.  Each  tho- 
roughfare consists  of  one  passage  directly 
through  the  valve  from  back  to  front  at  the 
extreme  end,  with  a secondary  branch  pas- 
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sage  opeuing  from  the  back  of  the  valve  at  a 
point  considerably  nearer  to  the  valve's  lon- 
gitudinal centre,  and  terminating  at  its  other 
end  in  the  through  passage.  Hence  each 
of  these  duplex  thoroughfares  has  two  ports 
on  the  back  and  one  on  the  front  face  of  the 
valve.  The  valve  is  worked  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  an  eccentric.  The  four-ported 
back  of  the  valve  iB  planed  true  to  receive 
three  separate  valve-plates,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  a plain  flat  traversing  slide,  dis- 
posed upon  the  blank  portion  of  the  valve 
between  the  ports,  and  worked  by  a com- 
mon eccentric,  so  as  to  govern  both  the 
contiguous  branch  passages  of  the  valve 
thoroughfares.  As  adapted  to  a pair  of 
steam-engine  cylinders,  the  four  external 
ports  of  the  main  valve  thoroughfares  are 
governed  by  a set  of  four  adjustable  plates, 
which  are  perfectly  stationary  during  the 
regular  working  of  the  valves,  being  only 
shifted  when  the  cut-off  is  to  be  altered. 
These  four  plates  may  be  arranged  in  va- 
rious ways. 

Cotton,  W.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  looped  fabrics.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 16,  1855.  (No.  2309.) 

This  invention  relates — 1.  To  means  for 
effecting  the  narrowing  or  widening  for 
“ fashioning  ” of  fabric  whilst  it  is  being 
produced  in  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  knitted  or  looped  fabric. 
The  improvement  consists  in  supporting 
one  or  more  of  the  needles  at  each  selvage 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  traversing  with  the 
edges  or  selvages  of  the  work  to  narrow  or 
widen  such  work  as  desired.  Certain  of 
the  needles  next  these  selvage  needles  are 
withdrawn  from  continuing  to  receive  loops 
when  the  width  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  dimi- 
nished, and  are  capable  of  coming  in  to 
act  with  the  others  next  the  traversing 
needle,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
needles  for  the  time  to  operate  when  a 
widening  is  desired.  2.  To  forming  on 
the  cut  edges  of  looped  fabrics  selvages  of 
looped  work  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  or 
retaining  the  otherwise  loose  threads  pro- 
duced by  the  cutting.  3.  To  forming  the 
thickening  to  the  heels  of  hose,  whilst  pro- 
ducing such  hose  on  knitting  frames,  by 
means  of  extra  threads  introduced  by  guides 
operated  as  in  warp  machines,  and  to  form- 
ing, by  the  use  of  such  guide-thread,  sel- 
vages to  the  parts  to  be  cut  up  for  the  heel, 
which  improvements  are  also  applicable 
when  other  like  thickening  and  tieing  in  for 
selvages  is  desired  to  be  obtained. 

Church,  W.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  o)  ordnance. 
Patent  dated  October  16,  1855.  (No.  2310.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  a method 
of  constructing  ordnance  by  welding  toge- 
ther rings  of  iron  and  steel.  The  shape  of 
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these  rings  cannot  be  explained  without 
engravings.  2.  Of  a method  or  methods 
of  lining  the  interior  of  ordnance  with 
hardened  steel. 

Wilkinson,  E.  An  improved  mode  of 
extracting  grease  from  woollen,  cotton,  and 
worsted  waste.  Patent  dated  October  16, 
1855.  (No.  2311.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  and 
employment  of  mechanical  pressure  and 
heat  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  title. 

Forrest,  J.  An  improved  mode  of  ex- 
tracting metals  from  their  ores.  Patent 
dated  October  16,  1855.  (No.  2312.) 

The  patentee  reduces  the  ore  to  small 
pieces,  and  immerses  them  for  a short  time 
in  a hot  alkaline  bath,  so  that  they  may 
absorb  a portion  of  the  solution.  The 
broken  pieces  are  then  removed  from  the 
bath,  and  subjected  to  a white  heat  in  a 
muffle  retort,  or  other  suitably  constructed 
furnace.  While  under  this  heat  the  alkali 
will  become  fused,  and,  forming  a flux,  will 
facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  matters 
contained  in  the  ore,  and  the  separation  of 
the  precious  metals  from  their  combina- 
tions. Another  part  which  this  flux  plays 
is  to  cause  the  small  particles  of  gold  or 
silver  to  agglomerate  in  large  beads  on  the 
surface  of  the  broken  pieces  of  ore,  and 
thus  to  prevent  loss  of  the  precious  metals 
by  sublimation.  The  ore  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a white  heat  sufficiently  long  to 
reduce  the  gold  to  a pure  metallic  state,  is 
discharged  into  cold  water,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  very  fragile,  and  capable  of  being 
readily  reduced  to  powder.  The  precious 
metals  may  then  be  separated  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  washing  or  amalgamating  pro- 
cesses. 

Newton,  W.  E.  Improvements  tn  the 
construction  of  fire-arms.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  October  16,  1855.  (No. 
2313.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
adjustable  charging  chamber  in  the  breech 
of  the  gun,  and  in  operating  the  same  by 
means  of  a cam  and  lever  in  combination, 
the  latter  being  also  used  as  the  trigger 
guard,  so  that  by  throwing  the  end  of  it 
forward  it  draws  down  the  charging  cham- 
ber, thereby  bringing  the  latter  into  the 
proper  position  to  receive  the  cartridge  from 
the  cartridge  chamber  or  magazine,  and  by 
reversing  or  throwing  the  end  back  again 
to  its  original  position,  it  raises  or  readjusts 
the  charging  chamber,  so  as  to  bring  the 
cartridge  on  a line  with  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
In  raising  the  chamber  to  this  position,  the 
back  end  of  the  cartridge  is  cut  off  and 
discharged  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  leaving  the  powder  ex- 
posed to  the  fuse. 

Fraser,  J.  An  improvement  in  the  manu . 
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facturt  of  paper  or  paper  pulp.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  October  16,  1865. 
(No.  2315.) 

Tbia  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  treat- 
ing straw,  grass,  bay,  See.  These  are  first 
cut  up  into  suitable  lengths,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  a solution  of  soda  and  lime  in 
boiling  water,  to  which  is  added  common 
resin.  To  prepare  the  solution  the  paten- 
tee dissolves  1 lb.  of  soda  or  potash,  in  two 
gallons  of  water;  to  which  he  adds,  in  small 
quantities  at  a time,  about  1 lb.  of  common 
lime  ; and  the  liquor  is  first  kept  well  stirred, 
and  then  settled  and  strained  ; and  to  every 
100  gallonB  of  clear  liquid  2 lbs.  of  common 
resin  must  be  added.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  boiled  again  until  the  resin  is 
dissolved,  and  the  liquor  is  uniform.  Thus 
prepared,  a vat  should  be  about  half-filled 
with  the  liquor,  and  as  much  fibre  as  the 
liquor  will  thoroughly  saturate  placed  in 
the  vat,  and  completely  immersed.  The 
whole  should  then  be  boiled  three  or  four 
hours.  The  straw  is  then  to  be  washed 
with  water,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  ground 
into  pulp. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvement!  in  the  manu- 
facture of  anchors.  Patent  dated  October  17, 
1855.  (No.  2817) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  'to  ensure 
a union  of  every  part,  by  forming  the 
anchor  in  one  piece,  by  founding  it  in  steel 
or  molten  scrap  or  malleable  iron. 

Clement,  J.  H.  An  improved  break  for 
railway  carriages,  parts  qf  which  are  appli- 
cable to  breaks  for  other  purposes.  Patent 
dated  October  17,  1855.  (No.  2318.) 

These  improvements  comprise — 1.  The 
principle  of  depressing  powerful  springs  by 
means  of  the  revolution  of  wheels,  and 
making  available  the  reaction  of  these 
springs  by  their  pressure  exerted  on  breaks 
to  stop  the  movement.  2.  The  use  of  one 
series  of  rods  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  train,  capable  of  revolving  by  one  single 
effort,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a communication  with  the  waggons  that  are 
not  armed,  “ and  of  putting  in  motion 
under  those  that  are  armed  certain  gearing, 
giving  action  to  the  direct  agents,  or  re- 
placing them  in  their  primitive  position, ”8tc. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture qf  railway  bars.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 17,  1855.  (No.  2319.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  running  (while  in  a 
fused  or  fluid  state)  decarbonized  or  par- 
tially decarbonized  iron  into  a mould,  and 
thereby  obtaining  an  ingot  or  mass  of  iron 
capable  of  being  formed  into  a rail  or  rail- 
way bar  by  the  process  of  rolling,  and  the 
making  from  such  ingot  or  mass  of  mal- 
leable metal  a rail  or  railway  bar.  2.  Melt- 
uddled,  or  partially  decarbonized  pud- 
iron  in  crucibles,  and  then  casting  the 
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same  into  ingots,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
rails  or  railway  bars  by  the  process  of 
rolling.  3.  The  melting  and  casting  ce- 
mented puddled  iron  into  ingots  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  rails  or  railway  bars  by 
the  process  of  rolling. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacturc  qf  cast-steel.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 17,  1855.  (No.  2321.) 

The  patentee  constructs  a furnace,  having 
a long  rectangular  chamber,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the 
foundry,  and  the  sides  and  ends  of  which 
are  vertical  and  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
bottom  being  formed  into  an  elevated  ridge 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
chamber.  This  ridge  is  formed  by  the  apex 
of  a pointed  arch  made  below  it,  and  called 
the  cave.  Along  each  side  of  the  furnace 
there  are  fire  bars,  which  extend  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ridge  for  some  distance 
up  the  vertical  sides  of  the  chamber,  there 
being  no  bars  at  the  bottom  of  it;  the 
central  part  of  the  ridge  is  flattened,  and 
has  formed  in  it  at  equal  distances  several 
holes,  into  which  the  lower  ends  of  the  pots 
or  pot-stands  are  placed.  The  top  of  the 
chamber  is  covered  with  large  fire-tiles,  or 
with  an  iron  frame,  in  which  fire-bricks  are 
fixed,  several  openings  being  left  to  afford 
access  to  the  pots.  Along  one  side  of  the 
furnace  there  is  a row  of  square  holes  lead- 
ing into  a chimney.  The  patentee  prefers 
skittle  pots,  with  a lid  to  each,  and  a tap- 
ping hole  in  the  bottom.  They  should  be 
laced  on  a stand  four  or  five  inches  in 
eight,  or  their  lower  parts  may  be  elon- 
ated  so  as  to  form  a stand,  and  fit  the 
oles  in  the  top  of  the  ridge,  so  that  access 
may  be  had  to  the  under  side  of  the  pots 
from  the  cave  below.  The  fuel  used  should 
be  hard  oven  coke,  supplied  from  the  open- 
ing on  the  upper  side  of  the  furnace,  and 
filling  up  the  spaces  round  the  pots,  and 
rising  as  far  as  the  tops  of  them.  The  fire- 
bars are  below  the  foundry  floor  and  the  air 
for  combustion  is  supplied  from  the  cave. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  metal 
beams,  girders,  and  tension  bars,  used  in  the 
construction  qf  roqfs,  floors,  and  other  parts  qf 
buildings,  and  in  the  construction  of  viaducts, 
and  suspension  and  other  bridges.  Patent 
dated  October  17,  1855.  (No.  2323.) 

The  patentee  puts  refined  or  pig  iron  into 
a puddling  furnace,  and  there  works  it  in 
the  usual  way,  but  leaves  off  the  operation  of 
puddling  before  thewhole  of  the  carbonaceous 
matters  are  driven  off;  or  the  metal  may  be 
pudil  led  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  driven 
off,  and  the  powdery  iron  resulting  be  after- 
wards converted  into  steel  by  cementation. 
Or  the  iron  may  be  otherwise  decarbonized 
and  reduced  to  steel.  In  either  case  the 
metal  is  brought  to  a complete  state  of 
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fusion  in  pots  like  those  used  in  the  melting 
of  steel.  The  metal  having  been  melted,  he 
easts  it  into  beams  or  girders,  which  are  af- 
terwards annealed  ; but  when  beams,  girders, 
or  tension  bars  are  required  of  great  length, 
or  are  to  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  their 
dimensions,  he  casts  the  fluid  metal  in  iron 
ingot  moulds  and  afterwards  rolls  the  ingot 
to  the  desired  thickness. 

Walton,  W.  H.  An  Improved  machine 
for  carding,  combing,  or  preparing  fibrous  sub- 
stances. Patent  dated  October  17,  1855. 
(No.  232*.) 

The  principal  parts  of  this  machine  are 
the  following:  1.  Peed  boards  or  aprons 

with  their  feed  rollers,  whereby  the  fibrous 
substance  is  supplied  to  the  machine.  2. 
Carding  cylinders,  being  rotating  cylinders, 
each  clothed  with  any  suitable  card  clothing, 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  teeth,  which  are  in- 
clined forwards  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
cylinder’s  motion  ; the  fibrous  substance  is 
delivered  from  one  of  those  cylinders  to 
another  until  it  reaches  the  main  carding 
cylinder.  3.  A rotating  cylinder  called  a 
doffer,  also  clothed  with  card  clothing,  by 
which  the  fibrous  substance  is  removed  from 
the  main  carding  cylinder.  4.  A comb  plate, 
whereby  the  fibrous  substance  is  removed 
from  the  doffer  so  as  to  pass  off  in  the  form 
of  a sliver  or  a mass  of  straight  and  parallel 
fibres. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture pf  ordnance,  and  i»  the  projectiles 
to  be  used  therewith.  Patent  dated  October 
17,  1855.  (No.  2325.) 

This  invention  cannot  well  be  described 
without  reference  to  engravings. 

Bessemer,  H.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  wheels.  Patent  dated 
October  17,  1855.  (No.  2327.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  casting  or  founding  of 
railway  wheels  in  decarbonized  or  mal- 
leable iron.  2.  The  casting  or  founding  of 
railway  wheels  in  molten  steel  or  decarbon- 
ized iron,  obtained  by  decarbonizing  crude 
pig  or  refined  iron  until  the  metal  contains 
no  more  carbon  than  is  desired.  3.  The 
founding  a wheel  or  part  of  a wheel  of 
malleable  iron  or  steel  without  the  outer 
tyre  or  flange,  which  may  be  afterwards 
fixed  thereon,  and  thus  form  a complete 
railway  wheel.  4.  The  forming  of  the 
tyres  of  railway  wheels  by  casting  a ring  or 
hoop  of  malleable  iron  or  of  steel,  of  a sec- 
tional form  suitable  for  producing  the 
desired  form  of  tyre  bjr  the  further  process 
of  hammering  or  rolling.  5.  The  casting 
of  discs  in  steel  or  in  malleable  or  decar- 
bonized iron,  and  rolling  them  between 
plain  rollers,  and  cutting  therefrom  a loop 
or  ring  of  the  metal,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a wheel  tyre  as  described.  0.  The 
rolling  discs  of  malleable  iron  or  steel  so  as 
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to  give  them  a greater  thickness  towards 
the  central  part  than  at  their  outer  edges, 
when  such  discs  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  railway  wheels. 

Pitman,  J.  T.  An  improvement  in  fire- 
arms. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 17,  1855.  (No.  2329.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  breech  of 
fire-arms,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  pro- 
duce a fire-arm  which  shall  combine  facility 
in  loading,  efficiency  in  discharge,  safety  in 
using,  ease  in  cleaning,  and  simplicity  in 
construction.  The  rifle  described  consists 
of  a barrel,  a stock,  a ramrod,  and  a lock, 
with  the  usual  guards  and  trigger.  The 
breech  of  the  barrel  is  of  the  fauoet  variety, 
and  the  plug  or  breech  pin  is  turned  to  open 
or  close  the  breech  by  means  of  a lever, 
which  shuts  down  upon  the  grasp  of  the 
stock  to  close  the  breech,  and  turns  up  to  an 
erect  position  to  open  it. 

Taylor,  T.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  extinguishing  fire  by  means  of  water,  part 
of  which  is  also  applicable  to  governing  the 
discharge  of  fluids  for  other  purposes.  Patent 
dated  October  17,  1855.  (No.  2330.) 

This  invention  relates — 1.  To  the  appa- 
ratus through  which  water  is  discharged, 
and  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  fixed  blades, 
vanes,  or  similar  parts  in  front  of  the  oiifice 
thereof,  by  which  means  the  fluid  becomes 
divided,  and  is  caused  to  cover  a greater  area 
of  the  ignited  surface ; and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect such  vanes  or  blades  the  patentee  sur- 
rounds them  with  a trumpet-shaped  part 
2.  To  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires,  and 
also  to  ornamental  fountains,  and  other  ap. 
paratus  for  spreading  the  fluid,  and  consists 
in  the  adaptation  thereto  of  blades  or  vanes 
caused  to  revolve,  and  the  revolution  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
as  it  passes  onward  to  be  discharged. 

Adcock,  J.  Improved  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring and  indicating  the  distance  travelled  by 
ships  or  other  vessels.  Patent  dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1855.  (No.  2331.) 

A description  of  this  invention  is  given 
on  page  535  of  this  Number. 

Hardino,  T.  R.  Improvements  in  combs, 
gills,  and  hackles  used  in  the  preparing  and 
manufacturing  of  flax,  silk,  wool,  or  other 
fibrous  substances,  and  in  combs  for  combing 
the  human  or  other  hair.  Patent  dated 
October  17,  1855.  (No.  2332.) 

This  invention  applies  to  the  construction 
of  gills  and  hackles,  with  flattened  as  well 
as  with  round  pins  or  teeth,  and  admit*  of 
the  fixing  of  flattened  pina  to  their  bars  at 
as  little  cost  as  round  pins.  The  main  fea- 
ture consists  in  indenting  or  grooving  the 
face  or  faces  of  the  bar  or  strip  of  metal  in- 
tended to  receive  the  pins,  so  that  recesses 
will  be  provided  for  the  pins,  which,  when 
inserted  therein,  may  be  secured  in  position 
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by  soldering,  or  by  mechanical  pressure,  to 
the  face  of  the  bar. 

Jones,  C.  E.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  raising  water  ami  other  liquids, 
by  means  of  a combination  of  the  principle  o f 
the  accumulation  of  force,  by  compression  of 
air  or  other  elastic  fluids,  and  that  of  centri- 
fugal force,  the  more  readily  to  obtain  increased 
mechanical  power  thereby.  Patent  dated 
October  18,  1855.  (No.  2333.) 

This  invention  cannot  be  described  with- 
out reference  to  the  drawings. 

Wakefield,  J.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  manufacture  of  screw- 
blanks,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  and  other  similar 
articles.  Patent  dated  October  18,  1855. 
(No.  2334.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  use  of  adjusting  screws 
or  wedges  for  adjusting  accurately  the 
range  of  motion  of  the  feeding  slide  of 
machines  used  (in  the  manufacture  of 
screw-blanks,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  and  other 
similar  articles,  as  described.  2.  The  use 
of  a relief  lever  or  clutch  applied  to  the  feed 
rod  of  such  machines.  3.  The  use  in  such 
machines  of  adjustable  slides,  for  affording 
a nearly  continuous  bearing  for  the  wire 
or  rod  to  be  made  into  blanks,  and  thereby 
permitting  the  working  up  of  the  ends  of 
the  wires  or  rods.  4.  The  application  of  a 
counter  or  register  of  the  quantity  of  ar- 
ticles made  to  machines  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  screw-blanks,  nails,  and  other 
similar  articles. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Micklethwaite,  J.  An  improvement  in 
propelling  and  steering  vessels.  Application 
dated  October  15,  1855.  (No.  2301.) 

This  invention  consists  in  propelling  ves- 
sels by  means  of  air  forced  against  the 
water.  In  order  to  steer  vessels,  air  is 
forced  through  a nozzle  or  pipe,  which  can 
be  so  directed  as  to  turn  the  vessel  as  re- 
quired. 

Kent,  S.  Improvements  in  purifying  and 
measuring  water,  parts  of  which  are  applica- 
ble to  measuring  other  fluids.  Application 
dated  October  15,  1855.  (No.  2303.) 

The  inventor  describes  a new  apparatus 
for  filtering  the  water,  in  its  passage  from 
the  roofs  of  houses  to  the  cistern  where  it  is 
collected  for  use,  and  for  registering  the 
amount  drawn ; also  certain  combinations 
and  arrangements  of  materials  used  to  form 
the  filtering  beds,  and  a powdered  compound 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  water  when 
required. 

Benton,  It.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
mot  ve  power  by  leverage.  Application  dated 
October  15,  1855.  (No.  2304.) 


This  invention  has  for  its  object  the 
means  of  keeping  a barrel  or  wheel  in  con- 
tinuous motion  by  the  successive  applica- 
tion of  any  even  number  of  levers,  acting 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  in 
eccentric  planes. 

Normandy,  L.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
of  writing  and  printing  music,  to  facilitate  the 
study  thereof.  A communication.  Appli- 
cation dated  October  16,  1855.  (No.  2307.) 

The  inventor  makes  use  of  three  different 
colours  for  the  lines  or  musical  scale.  For 
printing,  by  one  operation,  the  three  colours 
of  the  scale  and  the  notes  of  music,  three 
plates  in  relief  are  made  use  of,  one  for  each 
colour.  They  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  one  bearing  the  characters 
and  black  lines  ; the  two  others  having  lines 
only  which  are  engaged  in  narrow  clefs  of 
the  upper  plate,  and  can  be  raised  over  the 
characters  or  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  be 
inked,  each  one  of  a different  colour.  Then, 
by  a suitable  mechanical  contrivance,  the 
characters  or  lines  of  the  three  plates  are 
brought  to  their  respective  positions  to  be 
printed. 

Claeijs,  T.  A.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  corks  and  bungs.  Application 
dated  October  16,  1855.  (No.  2314.) 

In  this  invention  the  strips  of  cork  are 
first  divided  into  square  rods  or  parallele- 
pipeds by  means  of  segmental  eccentric 
knives,  mounted  upon  rotating  discs,  and 
are  next  carried  to  the  rounding  machine, 
which  gives  them  the  required  cylindrical 
form. 

Crossley,  W.,  and  S.  Beaumont.  Im- 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Ap- 
plication dated  October  17,  1855.  (No. 
2316.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  in 
suitable  proportions  litharge,  red  lead, 
whiting,  and  sand.  These  ingredients  are 
ground  and  mixed  together  to  form  a 
powder,  and  then  mixed  with  boiled  oil  to 
the  proper  consistency. 

Thomson,  W.  Improvements  in  four- 
wheeled  carriages.  Application  dated  Octo- 
ber 17,  1855.  (No.  2320.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  arrangement 
of  a four-wheeled  sleigh  dog-cart,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  either  as  such  or  as  a sleigh  or 
sledge-bottomed  carriage  for  running  over 
snow  and  ice. 

Mackinlay,  E.  Improvements  in  reeling 
apparatus  for  winding  yarn  into  hanks.  Ap- 
plication dated  October  17,  1855.  (No. 
2322.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a construction 
of  apparatus  rendered  automatic  to  a greater 
extent  than  heretofore.  In  the  ordinary 
reeling  apparatus  several  ends  of  yarns  are 
wound  upon  one  reel,  but  in  this  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  have  a separate  reel  for  each  end, 
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so  that  when  the  requirements  of  one  end  of 
yarn  call  for  stopping,  the  stopping  will  not 
affect  the  entire  series  of  yarn  ends.  When 
a certain  portion  of  a yarn  end  is  wound 
upon  the  reel,  the  yarn  guide  or  cop  carrier 
shifts  laterally,  so  as  to  separate  the  end  or 
hank  of  yarn  as  wound  upon  the  reel  into 
any  convenient  number  of  skeins.  In  or- 
dinary reeling  apparatus  the  required  shift 
is  effected  by  means  of  a weight  and  ratchet 
movement,  but  in  one  direction  only,  the 
attendant  having  to  shift  back  the  guide  for 
a fresh  start  for  each  set  of  ends.  Accord- 
ing to  this  invention,  however,  this  move- 
ment is  rendered  altogether  self-acting,  and 
takes  place  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, being  effected  by  means  of  a ratchet- 
wheel  which  is  set  round  a tooth  at  each 
revolution  of  the  measuring  wheel. 

Halcombe,  J.  J.  Improvements  in  gates. 
Application  dated  October  17,  1855.  (No. 
2326.) 

This  invention  relates,  1,  to  rendering 
gates  in  some  degree  self-acting.  They  are 
mounted  on  a central  pillar,  in  the  manner 
of  a turnstile.  A constant  tendency  to  turn 
round  is  maintained  by  means  of  a spring 
acting  on  the  supporting  pillar,  which  is 
wound  up  at  intervals,  or  a rope  and  weight 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  spring.  The  in- 
vention relates,  2,  to  the  application  of  a 
somewhat  similar  gate  to  railway  crossings. 

Ayckbourn,  F.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  brushing  and  cleaning  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
trowsers.  Application  dated  October  17, 
1855.  (No.  2328.) 

For  cleaning  boots  and  shoes  the  inventor 
employs  a framework  which  supports  a 
spindle,  on  which  are  placed  one  or  more 
sets  of  concave  brushes.  A bevelled  pulley 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  spindle,  and  the 
necessary  motion  obtained  by  an  endless 
band  from  the  fly-wheel  of  a steam  engine 
passing  round  the  pulley.  A trough  contain- 
ing blacking  is  placed  contiguously  to  each 
blacking  brush,  from  which  the  blacking 
brush  is  wetted  by  means  of  a small  feed 
brush.  For  brushing  trowsers  the  brush 
spindle  is  furnished  with  an  additional  con- 
cave brush,  and  a cylindrical  tube  is  placed 
inside  the  leg  of  the  trowsers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  extended. 

Graham,  J.  Improved  machinery  for 
cleaning  and  dressing  rice  and  other  grain. 
Application  dated  October  18,  1855.  (No. 
2338.) 

In  this  improved  machinery  the  grain 
passes  over  a succession  of  continuously 
rotating  millstones,  enclosed  in  a case,  and 
mounted  one  above  the  other  on  a central 
vertical  shaft.  The  case  which  encloses  the 
stones  it  is  preferred  to  make  of  a conical 
form,  and  to  construct  it  of  wirework,  or 
perforated  metal.  The  grain  in  passing 


from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stones  or  po- 
lishers is  conducted  to  near  the  centre  of 
the  lower  stone  or  polisher  by  a conical 
hopper,  and  it  then  passes  between  the  top 
face  of  that  stone  and  a fixed  wire  frame, 
and  then  between  the  periphery  of  the  po- 
lisher and  the  case,  whence  it  falls  to  the 
next  polisher,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
series,  until  it  makes  its  exit  from  the  ma- 
chine as  cleaned  or  dressed  grain.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  grain  a final  polish,  a 
disc  of  cork  or  wood,  covered  with  sheep- 
skin, is  mounted  on  the  same  spindle  below 
the  dressing  surfaces. 


PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 
Dated  April  7,  1856. 

836.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  south, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  tiles  for 
buildings.  A communication  from  C.  Pandosy. 

Dated  May  6,  1856. 

1062.  Obed  Blake,  of  the  Thames  Plate  Glass 
Works,  lilackwall,  Middlesex,  manager.  Im- 
provements in  applying  practically  the  principle 
of  internal  reflection  within  transparent  sub- 
stances. 

1064.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebbon-street, 
Islington.  Improvements  in  constructing  the 
permanent  ways  of  railways. 

1066.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  machinery 
for  making  envelopes.  A communication. 

1068.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Pleet- 
street,  London,  patent  agent.  A method  of  treat- 
ing guano  and  other  matters  containing  uric  acid 
and  the  manufacture  from  the  products  arising 
from  such  treatment,  as  well  as  from  uric  acid, 
of  new  colouring  matters,  and  the  fixing  and  ap- 
plication thereof.  A communication. 

Dated  May  13,  1856. 

1122.  Michael  Hodge  Simpson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, U.  S.  Certain  new  and  useful  improvements 
in  machinery  for  combing  wool  or  various  other 
fibrous  substances. 

1124.  Hiram  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 
An  improved  spring  sacking  or  foundation  for  a 
bed  mattress,  or  other  like  article. 

1126.  Charles  Boosey,  of  Holles-street,  Caven- 
dish-square. Improvements  in  music  stands  for 
the  use  of  military  and  other  bands.  A commu- 
nication. _ 

1128.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improved  appa- 
ratus for  generating  Illuminating  gases  from  coal 
or  other  substances.  A communication. 

1 ISO.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  The  novel  ap- 
plication of  certain  substances  to  be  employed  in 
printing  upon  woven  or  other  fabrics  and  paper. 
A communication. 

Dated  May  14,  1856. 

1132.  William  Galloway  and  John  Galloway,  of 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  engineers,  improvements 
in  machinery  for  rasping,  cutting,  and  chipping 
dye  woods. 

1134.  Joseph  Hadley  Riddell,  of  Sherborne-lane, 
London,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  stoves 
or  fire-places. 
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1136.  Jerome  Andris  Drieu,  of  Patricroft,  near 
Manchester,  Lancaster.  Improvements  in  weav- 
ing horse-cloths,  blankets,  rugs,  or  similar  thick 
materials. 

1133.  Uriah  Scott,  of  Camden-town,  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  public  carriages, 
and  various  parts  of  the  same,  which  parts  may 
be  used  separately,  and  applied  to  vehicles  of  any 
description. 

1142.  Charles  Gibsen,  of  Draycott,  Derby,  gen- 
tleman. Improved  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and  other  articles  made 
of  clay  or  plastic  materials. 

1141.  William  Horatio  Harfield,  of  Fenchurch- 
street,  Loudon.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
cutting  and  smoothing  the  surfaces  of  metallic 
nuts.  A communication. 

Dated  May  15,  1856. 

1146.  John  Cox,  of  Ivy-bridge  Cottage,  near 
Caerleon,  Monmouthshire,  civil  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  coke  and  coke  ovens. 

1147.  Robert  Walker,  of  Glasgow,  merchant, 
and  Alexander  M‘Kenzie,  also  of  Glasgow,  me- 
chanist. Improvements  in  electric  telegraphs. 

1148.  William  Norris,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
anchor  manufacturer,  and  Robert  King,  of  the 
same  place,  foreman.  Improvements  in  anchors. 

1150.  James  Leek,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.  B., 
bleacher,  and  Alexander  Miller,  of  the  same  place, 
singer.  Improvements  in  singeing  textile  fabrics. 

1152.  Hugh  Greaves,  of  New  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  the 
permanent  way  of  railways. 

1153  Charles  Richard  Williams,  of  ShifTnal, 
Salop,  farmer.  A new  or  improved  implement  or 
apparatus  for  the  cultivation  of  land. 

1154.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166, 
Fleet-street,  London,  patent  agent.  An  improve- 
ment in  stuffing  seats,  cushions,  furniture,  and 
other  similar  articles.  A communication  from  P. 
Touben,  of  Paris,  merchant. 

1155.  Samuel  Weston  Moore,  of  Nottingham, 
lace  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  dividing 
and  finishing  lace  goods. 

1156.  William  Marychurch,  agricultural  imple- 
ment maker,  and  John  Griffiths,  engineer,  of 
Haverfordwest,  Pembroke.  Improvements  In 
horse  rakes,  part  of  which  is  applicable  to  two 
wheel  carriages. 

1157.  Matthew  Townsend,  of  Leicester,  fancy 
hosiery  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  knitted  fabrics. 

1158.  William  Smith,  of  Salisbury -street,  Adel- 
phi.  civil  engineer,  A new  application  of  the 
syphon  as  an  irrigator,  and  a motive  power 
machine.  A communication  from  Moos.  A. 
Herault,  of  Angers,  France. 

Dated  May  16,  1856. 

1162.  William  Henderson,  of  Dunkeld,  Perth- 
shire, gardener.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brooms. 

1164.  Andrew  Barclay,  of  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
N.  B.,  engineer,  and  John  Wallace,  of  the  same 
place,  gas  collector.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  and  measurement  of  illumi- 
nating gas. 

Dated  May  17,  1856. 

1166.  Richard  Coleman,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Improvements  in  implements  for  ploughing,  hoe- 
ing, and  scarifying  land. 

1168.  Siegerich  Christopher  Kreeft,  of  Pen- 
church-street,  London,  merchant.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  A com- 
munication. 

1170.  Gustav  Scheurroann,  of  Newgate-street, 
London,  music  publisher.  Improvements  in 
printing  music. 

1172.  Johan  Jacob  Meyer,  of  Tatham- street, 
Moles  worth  - street,  Rochdale,  Lancaster.  Im- 


provements in  machinery  for  mortising,  tenoning, 
rounding,  sweep  and  straight  moulding,  boring, 
grooving,  and  mitreing. 

1174.  Charles  Titterton,  of  Roehampton.  Sur- 
rey. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
and  zinc  white. 

1176.  Richard  M'Clny  and  John  Hare,  of  Glas- 
gow, Lanark,  managers.  Improvements  in  spin- 
ning and  twisting  fibrous  materials  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein. 

1178.  George  Carter,  of  Mottingham,  Kent, 
gen'leman.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
pelling and  steering  vessels,  and  in  the  apparatus 
and  machinery  applicable  thereto. 

Dated  May  19,  1856. 

1180.  Jeremiah  Brown,  of  Kingswinford,  Staf- 
ford, machinist.  New  or  improved  machinery  io 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

1182.  George  Clark,  of  Great  Cambridge-stre>*t, 
Hackney-road,  Middlesex,  gas  engineer.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas. 

1184.  John  Kinnersley  Smytliies,  Kensington- 
park  - gardens.  Improvements  in  apparatus  or 
Instruments  for  ascertaining  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PRO- 
LONGATION OF  PATENT. 

A petition  is  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  by  Thomas  Cardwell,  of  Bombay,  in  the 
East  Indies,  merchant,  now  of  Manchester,  fora 
prolongation  of  the  Letters  Patent  for  England, 
granted  to  him  December  15,  1842,  and  of  Letters 
Patent  for  Scotland,  granted  to  him  December  9. 
1842,  for  “Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
presses  for  compressing  cotton  and  other  articles.” 
On  the  fith  July  next,  or  on  the  next  day  of 
sitting  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  if  it  do  not  sit  on  the  day  mentioned,  an 
application  will  be  made  to  that  Committee  to  fix 
an  early  day  for  hearing  the  matters  contained  in 
the  said  petition ; and  any  person  desirous  of  being 
heard  in  opposition  mu*t  enter  a caveat  to  that 
effect  In  the  Privy  Council  Office,  on  or  before  the 
5th  July  next. 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

{From  the  ,f  London  Gazette June  3rd. 
1856.) 

189.  Charles  Rothwell.  Improvements  in  self- 
acting mules. 

213.  Patrick  Doran.  Improvements  In  pneu- 
matic apparatus  for  raising  sunken  vessels  or  other 
bodies  under  water,  and  for  keeping  afloat  vessels 
or  other  bodies  liable  to  sink. 

218.  William  Beasley.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  rifling  the 
barrels  of  fire-arms  and  ordnance. 

227.  Pierre  Emmanuel  Guerinot.  Stopping  in- 
stantaneously two  railway  trains  running  against 
each  other. 

235.  M illiam  John  Simons.  An  improved  go- 
vernor for  steam  and  other  engines  requiring 
governors. 

246.  Augoste  Mathieu  Maurice  De  Bergevin. 
Improvements  In  preparing  coal  for  burning,  and 
in  the  furnaces  employed  in  consuming  such  coal. 

247.  Robert  Walter  Winfield.  An  improvement 
or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
bedateads  and  other  articles  of  metallic  furniture. 
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253.  Thomas  Fewster  Wilkinson.  Improve- 
ments in  reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

254.  John  Lee  Stevens.  Improvements  in  doors 
or  apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to 
steam  boiler  and  other  flues  and  furnaces. 

277.  Peter  Armand  Lecorate  de  Fontainemoreau. 
Certain  improvements  in  the  saponification  of 
fatty  matters. 

281.  Henry  Beatwiek  and  Joseph  Bury.  Certain 
improvements  in  cocks,  taps,  or  valves. 

283.  James  Timmins  Chance.  Improvements 
in  furnares  used  for  flattening  glass. 

295.  Alexandre  Tolhausen.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  picking,  carding,  and 
combing  fibrous  substances.  A communication. 

343.  John  Elce  and  Samuel  Fletcher  Cottam. 
An  improved  mode  of  lubricating  the  spindles  of 
machinery  used  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  materials  revolving  In  a lifting 
rail. 

372.  Henry  Fort  Mitchell, William  Mitchell,  and 
John  Clarkson.  Improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

427.  James  Knowles.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  metallic  pistons. 

468  Thomas  Goode  Messenger.  Improvements 
in  boilers. 

488.  George  Coates.  Improvements  in  parti- 
tions or  brattices  for  coal  mines  and  other  under- 
ground works. 

493.  Francis  Thompson.  An  improvement  in 
skates. 

5^8.  Robert  Maynard.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  and  separating  agricultural 
produce. 

611.  Grand  de  Chateauneuf.  A hydropneumo- 
metric gas  meter. 

833.  Frederick  George  Underhay.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  drawing  off  water. 

903.  William  Routledge.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  steam  engine  and  other  boilers  to 
prevent  explosions. 

950.  Jules  Dortet.  An  improved  padlock. 

1065.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improved  ap- 
paratus for  connecting  boats  with  their  tackle,  and 
clearing  or  detsehing  them  therefrom  when  low- 
ered from  on  board  ship  into  the  water.  A com- 
munication. 

1066.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improved  ma- 
chinery for  making  envelopes  A communication. 

1068.  RichHrd  Archibald  Brooman.  A method 
of  treating  guano  and  other  matters  containing 
uric  acid  and  the  manufacture  from  the  products 
arising  from  such  treatment  as  well  as  fiom  uric 
acid,  of  new  colouring  matters,  and  the  fixing  and 
appl  cation  thereof.  A communication. 

1102.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  An  im- 
provement in  cranes.  A communication. 

1116.  Richard  Why  toe  k.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus to  facilitate  the  printing  of  yarns  or 
threads. 

1 122}  Michael  Hodge  Simpson.  Certain  new 
and  useful  improvements  in  machinery  for  comb- 
ing wool  or  various  other  fibrous  substances. 

1124.  Hiram  Tucker.  An  improved  spring 
sacking  or  foundation  for  a bed  mattress,  or  other 
like  article. 

1125.  Alexander  Parkes.  An  improvement  in 
preparing  materials  for  and  in  waterproofing  and 
coating  woven  and  other  fabrics,  paper,  leather, 
and  other  substances. 

1136.  Jerome  Andrd  Drieu.  Improvements  in 
weaving  horse-cloths,  blankets,  rugs,  or  similar 
thick  materials. 

1143.  William  Crofts.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  other  weavings. 

1144.  William  Horatio  Harfield.  Improvements 
in  machinery  f»r  cutting  and  smoothing  the  sur- 
faces of  h etallic  nuts.  A communication. 

1155.  Samuel  Weston  Moore.  Improvements  in 
dividing  and  finishing  lace  goods. 

1162.  William  Henderson.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  brooms. 


1170.  Gustav  Scheurmann.  Improvements  in 
printing  music. 

1176.  Richard  M*Cloy  and  John  Hare.  Im- 
provements in  spinning  and  twisting  fibrous  ma- 
terials. and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  em- 
ployed therein. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty. one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners*  - 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 
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1310.  William  Henry  Bentley.. 

1318.  Daniel  Bateman. 

1321.  Edward  Ducloa  De  Boussois. 

1340.  Edward  Wilkins. 

1347.  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
1351.  John  Robert  Johnson. 

1360.  William  Edward  Newton. 

1369.  James  Hayes. 

1420.  Samuel  Frankham. 

1662.  Abraham  Walker  Craig,  Daniel 
Foster,  and  Thomas  Valentine. 
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2698.  George  North. 

2745.  Arthur  Paget. 

2774.  John  Radcliffe  and  Thomas  Vickers 
Favell. 

2781.  James  Cocker. 

2832.  Thomas  Warren. 

2843.  Samuel  Fletcher  Cottam. 

2848.  Omrod  Coffeen  Evans. 

2909.  James  Chesterman. 

15.  Charles  Toye. 

19.  James  Bagater  Lyall. 

90.  Emile  Constantin  Fritz  Sautelet. 
106.  William  Owen. 

276.  Charles  Robert  Moate. 

313.  James  Howard. 

355.  Thomas  Steveu. 

502.  William  Exall. 

571.  The  Chevalier  Guillaume  Hahner 
686.  John  Juckes. 

Sealed  May  30,  1856. 

2730.  John  Marsh. 

2731.  Adam  Bullough. 

2740.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2742.  Charles  Hawker  and  Thomas  Par- 
ry Hawker. 

2744.  William  Mosley. 

2766.  John  Allin  Williams. 
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2786.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 

2811.  Richard  Holben. 

2867.  William  Wilkinaon. 

2888.  Jean  Baptiste  Emile  Saffroy. 

2895.  Edward  Tyer. 

108.  Joseph  Hostage,  Thomas  Ives 
Brayne  Hostage,  and  John 
Tatlock. 

342.  Charles  Swan  and  George  Frede- 
rick Swan. 

558.  Charles  Morgan  and  Charles  Ran- 
ken  Vickerman. 

628.  Joseph  Dumas. 

666.  John  Watson  Burton  and  George 
Pye. 

706.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

708.  George  Hallen  Cottam  and  Henry 

Richard  Cottam. 

709.  James  Hargraves. 

726.  William  Edward  Newton. 

751.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

799.  Henry  George  Hine. 

Sealed,  June  3,  1856. 

2732.  John  Moffat. 

2733.  William  George  Plunkett  and 

John  Bower. 

2734.  William  Nunn. 
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2735.  Thomas  Mara  Fell. 

2737.  Caesar  Heilmann. 

2754.  Thomas  Russell  Crampton. 

2755.  Angier  March  Perkins. 

2757.  Angier  March  Perkins. 

2762.  Janies  Gardner,  Henry  Gardner 
and  John  Carey  Gardner. 

2764.  Charles  Lenny. 

2768.  Henry  Bessemer. 

2778.  Andrew  Maclure. 

2782.  Thomas  Heppleston  and  John 
Hunter. 

2794.  Alexandre  Tolhausen. 

2804.  Rogers  Ruding. 

2805.  Robert  W.  Davis  and  Daniel  Davis. 
2810.  William  Leighton. 

2859.  Alexandre  Tolhausen. 

2876.  Robert  Walker. 

2896.  Henry  Francis. 

2898.  William  Joseph  Curtis. 

2902.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

2904.  Christopher  Dresser. 

2906.  Edward  Rowcliffe. 

2918.  Alexandre  Tolhausen. 

The  above  Patents  all  bear  date  as  of  the 
day  on  which  Provisional  Protection  was 
granted  for  the  several  inventions  men- 
tioned above. 
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AMERICAN  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  HOLLOW  BRICKS. 


The  improvement  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving  (on  the  preceding  page) 
is  a machine  for  forming  and  pressing  what  are  known  as  “ hollow  bricks.”  These  con- 
sist of  bricks  made  of  the  usual  materials  and  in  the  common  form,  but  with  an  oblong 
aperture  pressed  through  their  centres.  Specimens  are  shown  in  the  engraving  at  the  foot 
of  the  machine. 

In  the  present  machine  the  clay  out  of  which  the  bricks  are  formed  is  placed  in  the 
hopper,  A,  whence  it  falls  into  the  movable  box,  B ; the  latter  has  a reciprocating  move- 
ment, and  alternately  comes  forward  over  the  mould,  C,  and  then  returns  back  to  the  posi- 
tion seen  in  the  cut.  Box  B has  an  open  bottom,  and  slides  on  the  table,  C';  when,  there- 
fore, box  B comes  forward,  some  of  the  clay  contained  within  falls  into  and  fills  mould,  C ; 
the  box  then  returns  beneath  hopper,  A,  and  receives  a new  load  of  clay,  while  the  plunger, 
D,  comes  down  and  presses  the  clay  into  the  mould,  C,  with  tremendous  force.  Plunger 
1)  is  attached  to  a frame,  which  moves  up  and  down  in  the  frame  of  the  machine  ; the 
plunger  frame  is  operated,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  toggle  joint  levers,  E,  which,  in  their 
turn,  arc  connected  by  pitman  and  crank  to  the  driving  part  of  the  machine.  The  brick  is 
thus  pressed  with  great  power. 

Within  the  mould,  C,  there  is  another  plunger,  (not  shown)  which,  at  the  proper’moment 
rises,  and  throws  up  the  pressed  brick  level  with  table,  C',  so  that  it  can  be  removed. 
This  secondary  plunger  is  operated  by  pinions,  F F,  which  move  suitable  racks.  Motion 
is  communicated  to  the  machine  through  band  wheel  G,  the  various  parts  being  connected 
and  made  to  operate  at  the  proper  instant  by  means  of  gearing  and  other  devices. 

This  machine  is  simple,  strong,  operates  with  great  rapidity,  is  very  convenient,  presses 
the  brick  in  a very  direct  and  sure  manner,  leaves  all  the  edges  sharp,  &e.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  M.  and  J.  II.  Buck  and  Co.,  of  Lebanon,  N.  II.,  from  whom  further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  a patent. — Scientific 
American, 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  REGISTRATION  ACT. 


In  making  a few  comments  on  Mr.  Ather- 
ton’s letter  in  our  last  Number,  we  beg  again 
to  assure  him  that  we  entertain  a very  deep 
respect  for  his  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity, 
and  capabilities,  although  we  cannot  give  in 
our  adhesion  to  all  that  he  has  written  on 
Tonnage  Registration.  Our  object  in  the 
remarks  we  have  made  on  this  question  has 
been  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
truth.  We  took  up  Mr.  Atherton’s  Essay 
in  no  hostile  spirit — quite  the  contrary;  but 
felt  compelled,  front  our  convictions  (for 
which  we  have  a right  to  claim  as  much 
honesty  as  Mr.  Atherton  would  demand  for 
his),  to  express  our  dissent  from  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it. 

Comparing  the  letter  which  we  last  week 
inserted  with  that  Essay,  we  cannot  help 
congratulating  Mr.  Atherton  upon  the  ma- 
nifest improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  his  opinions,  although  they  are  still  far 
from  being  faultless.  We  have,  however, 
reason  to  complain  of  his  mode  of  express- 
ing himself  on  several  occasions;  probably 
the  meaning  conveyed  to  others  is  not  that 
which  was  intended,  but  the  effect  is  the 
same,  whether  intended  or  not.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  that  we  are  “ constrained 
to  acknowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  palli- 
ate the  insufficiency  of  the  law  of  185F.” 
Now,  what  is  it  that  “constrains”  us  to 
offer  any  opinion  1 Mr.  Atherton's  words 


would  imply  that  we  have  put  ourselves  into 
the  attitude  of  an  advocate,  and  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  make  any  admission  that  might 
seem  to  tell  for  him.  This  is  a “ gratui- 
tously assumed  conclusion”  on  his  part; 
and  if  lie  wishes  credit  for  honesty — which 
we  are  by  no  means  inolined  to  refuse — we 
may,  as  we  have  said,  at  least  claim  equal 
credit  for  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Atherton  complains  that  we,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  have  misunderstood, 
and  so  misstated,  the  purpose  of  his  paper, 
and  have  consequently  attributed  to  him 
conclusions  which  he  disavows.  If  this  be 
so,  he  has  no  one  to  thank  but  himself  for 
such  misconceptions.  For  instance,  it  ap- 
pears now  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
“internal  roomage”  as  one  element  of  re- 
gistration, and  still  less  with  the  “mode" 
of  measurement  which  he  regards  as  a mere 
“ question  of  detail ;”  although  he  does 
entertain  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lative merits  of  Mr.  Peake’s  and  Sterling's 
rule,  about  which  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  hereafter.  Our  notion  of  what  Mr. 
Atherton  meant  was  derived  from  such  pa- 
ragraphs as  the  following  : — “ In  the  first 
place,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  tonnage,  as  made  use  of  in  ship- 
ping registration  under  the  now  existing 
law,  namely,  the  Mercantile  Shipping  Act 
of!854  ? what  matter  of  fact  or  measurable 
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realities  does  the  term  tonnage  signify? 
has  the  tonnage  of  a ship  any  specific  rela- 
tion either  to  the  displacement  of  the  ship 
or  the  nett  tons’  weight  of  cargo  the  ship 
will  carry,  or  the  quantity  of  cargo  a ship 
will  hold  ? does  the  registered  tonnage  cor- 
rectly answer  any  purpose  as  the  base  of 
calculation  in  commerce,  or  as  preventing 
fiscal  imposition  ? does  it  equitably  con- 
stitute the  base  of  building  contracts?  or 
answer  any  useful  purpose  in  scientific  in- 
quiry, as  affording  elementary  data  available 
for  determining  the  relative  locomotive 
merits  of  ships  ? Finally,  does  the  regis- 
tration of  tonnage,  under  the  existing  iaw, 
afford  any  information  whereby  cupidity 
and  recklessness  in  the  loading  of  ships  can 
be  officially  exposed  or  checked  in  a man- 
ner conducive  to  the  safety  of  property  and 
life  ? Such  are  the  points  which  we  pur- 
pose inquiring  into ; and  if  the  present 
system  of  tonnage  registration  does  not 
fulfil  these  requirements,  it  is  purposed  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  such  suggestions  as  may  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  these  objects.” 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  paper 
consists  in  proving  that  the  “present  sys- 
tem” does  not  fulfil  these  requirements, 
and  suggestions  are  offered  accordingly. 
As  regards  the  mode  of  measurement  again, 
which  we  are  now  told  is  a mere  matter  of  de- 
tail, our  readers  shall  hear  what  Mr.  Atherton 
has  to  say  in  the  following  passage,  almost 
before  he  has  fairly  entered  on  his  subject, 
and  judge  whether  we  have  misstated  him. 
“ Under  this  Act  of  185k,  a system  of  ton- 
nage admeasurement,  based  on  internal 
capacity,  but  reduced  by  a factor  (divisor 
100),  in  order  that  the  aggregate  of  tonnage, 
as  measured  by  this  new  law,  might  corre- 
spond with  the  aggregate,  if  measured  by 
the  old  law,  has  now  become  the  law  of  the 
land ; and  although  this  commission  com- 
menced its  labours  under  the  avowed  and 
recorded  declaration,  “ that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  an  easy  practical  mode  of  admea- 
surement,” the  specification  merely  of  the 
outline  of  tho  system  of  admeasurement,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Bill  of  185k,  occupies  no 
less  than  ten  clauses  in  the  Act ; and  the 
detail  of  working  out  the  calculations,  to  be 
properly  understood  and  not  done  by  rote, 
demands  a course  of  laborious  mathematical 
study.  This  system  being  merely  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematical  routine  to  the 
curvature  of  bodies,  its  accuracy  may  be 
admitted ; but  the  prescribed  detail  of  in- 
structions to  meet  various  sizes  of  ships  and 
various  peculiarities  of  construction  have 
been  made  so  multifarious  as  to  complicate 
the  application  of  the  system,  and  to  render 
the  practical  operation  whereby  the  resultB 
are  obtained  a mystery,  unintelligible  to 
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everybody  excepting  those  who  make  it  a 
professional  study.” 

Pretty  plain  speaking  this  ; and  yet  Mr. 
Atherton  is  astonished  that  Mr.  Moorsom 
(not  we)  designated  his  paper  a “ con- 
demnatory harangue." 

Again  : “ The  inveteracy  of  blind  habit 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact 
that  the  old  rule  for  calculating  tonnage, 
without  reference  either  to  depth  of  hold  or 
draught  of  water,  withstood  the  declared 
condemnation  of  several  successive  Par- 
liamentary commissions,  and  continues  to 
be  pertinaciously  made  use  of  to  regulate 
ship-building  contracts,  and  the  pnrehasing 
of  ships  in  mercantile  dealings,  and  even  by 
Government  authorities,  though  legally 
superseded  in  185k  by  Act  5 and  6 William 
1V„  c.  50,  which  thus  twenty  years  ago 
prescribed  and  legalised  a totally  new  sys- 
tem of  tonnage  admeasurement  based  on 
ordinates,  as  hereinbefore  referred  to,  which 
system  failed  to  be  popularly  adopted  on 
account  of  its  complication  ; but  neverthe- 
less a far  more  complicated  extension  of  the 
same  system  has  now  been  introduced  by 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  of  1854.  . . 
Popular  education  has  doubtless  of  late 
years  made  great  progress ; but  still  we  have 
scarcely  arrived  at  such  a state  of  pro- 
ficiency as  to  render  it  advisable  that  our 
tonnage  admeasurement,  so  constantly  put 
in  requisition  by  every  merchant,  should  be 
the  solution  of  the  mathematical  problem 
for  the  reduction  of  paralletopipedons  by  rect- 
angular co-ordinates.  Were  the  new  measure- 
ment of  185k  honestly  called  by  this  its 
proper  name,  it  would  not  be  listened  to  for 
one  moment ; the  very  name  would  expose 
it;  but,  instead  of  being  thus  designated,  it 
is  called  Sterling’s  simple  and  easy  system 
of  admeasurement.  Undoubtedly  Sterling's 
reduction  of  parallelopipedons  by  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates,  like  the  calculation  of 
eclipses,  may  be  simple  and  easy  to  those 
who  perfectly  understand  it,  but  a mystery 
to  those  who  do  not,  and  very  likely  to  be 
bungled  by  those  who  attempt  to  apply  it  in 
ignorance  of  the  principles  involved.” 

Such  was  Mr.  Atherton’s  “ declared  con- 
demnation” of  Sterling’s  rule  on  the  16th 
of  January.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  same 
gentleman  considers  “ the  mode  of  measure- 
ment a question  of  detail.”  He  has  “no 
desire  to  depreciate  Sterling's  rule,”  and 
is  surprised  at  our  directing  so  much  of  our 
reader’s  attention  to  it.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  change  of  opinion,  but  we  really 
must  demur  to  his  including  this  among  the 
“ gratuitously  assumed  conclusions  ” which 
it  appears  we  have  been  pleased  to  represent 
as  the  purport  of  his  paper,  and  have  so 
misstated  his  ease. 

As  regards  his  imputed  attack  on  the 
b b 2 
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shipping  interests,  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  he  intended  no 
serious  charge  against  them.  He  now  de- 
nies that  his  words  are  capable  of  any  such 
construction,  and  we  do  not  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity in  this  declaration.  Mr.  Atherton, 
however,  must  have  far  less  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  than  we  give  him 
credit  for,  if  he  is  unaware  that  far  more 
serious  damage  can  he  done  to  a reputation 
by  an  apt  introduction  of  it  into  the  com- 
pany of  characters  about  which  there  oan 
be  no  mistake,  than  by  any  direct  imputa- 
tion. And  we  must  say,  that  when,  apropos 
to  the  subject  of  registration,  boroughmm- 
geriug,  opposition  to  free  trade,  fraudulent 
declarations  of  dividends,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  imputed  corrupt  resistance  to  reform  by 
the  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity, 
are  brought  upon  the  tapis,  the  shipping 
interests,  who  are  not  conscious  of  their  im- 
puted short  coming,  naturally  feel  aggrieved 
at  being  placed  in  such  questionable, 
or  rather  unquestionable  company.  It  is 
more  in  what  is  implied  than  in  what  is 
decidedly  said,  that  the  “ insult”  was  felt 
to  consist.  However,  with  the  ample  ex- 
planations of  Mr.  Atherton,  the  parties  con- 
cerned would  be  unreasonable  not  to  be 
satisfied. 

Our  remarks,  be  it  observed,  went  only 
to  the  point,  that  the  necessity  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  of  a change  of  regis- 
tration had  not  been  established  on  such 
reasonable  grounds  as  to  afford  any  parallel 
between  the  shipping  interests  and  other 
notoriously  corrupt  bodies  declining  to 
petition  for  their  own  reform.  But  is  it  not 
assumed  that  this  necessity  and  advantage 
have  been  incontestably  established  in  the 
whole  paragraph  complained  of — especially 
in  the  peroration  ? — “ What  right  or  reason, 
then,  have  we  to  expect  that  the  shipping 
interests  will  voluntarily  petition  the  legis- 
lature for  an  effective  system  of  registra- 
tion, throwing  open  the  mysteries  of  their  craft 
with  a view  to  the  public  good  ? ” 
l (Then,  again,  Mr.  Atherton  hardly  states 
the  case  fairly,  when,  in  disavowing  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  he  says,  “ For  instance, 
by  my  paper  I did  not  object  to  internal 
roomage  as  one  element  of  tonnage  regis- 
tration ; but  I upheld  it  as  indispensable  to 
a complete  system  of  registration.” 

To  state  the  case  fairly,  Mr.  Atherton 
ought  to  have  told  us  the  relative  importance 
of  the  registration  of  the  “internal  room- 
age''  as  at  present  by  law  established, 
and  as  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  his 
own  suggestions.  By  the  Law  of  1854,  the 
internal  roomage,  divided  by  100,  constitutes 
the  tonnage  of  the  ship  on  which  “ harbour 
dues,  pilotage,  light  dues,  and  the  like  are 
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to  be  assessed.”  According  to  the  proposed 
system,  the  registration  of  “ internal  room- 
age”  is  of  very  minor  importance,  and 
might  be  entirely  omitted  with  little  or  no 
inconvenience. ' It  would  scarcely  be  missed. 
Mr.  Atherton  suggests  in  his  paper,  that  the 
“‘builders’  measurement,’  which  is  also  to 
indicate  the  size  of  the  ship  on  which  the 
various  dues  are  to  be  assessed,  should  be 
determined  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
external  length  and  breadth  as  measured 
at  the  regulation  deep  draught  water-line 
multiplied  by  the  internal  depth  of  the 
hold,  and  divided  by  100,”  corrected  by  a 
suitable  factor,  “ according  as  the  intended 
ship  may  be  proposed  to  be  built  with  full 
lines  burdensome  for  cargo,  or  finer  lines 
more  adapted  to  speed."  The  main  issue, 
therefore,  is  necessarily  raised  between  these 
two  measurements — for  fiscal  purposes:  and 
as  the  greater  jjart  of  Mr.  Atherton’s  paper 
is  directed  against  the  established  measure- 
ment as  suitable  for  this  purpose,  we  do  not 
think  that  gentleman  has  much  reason  to 
complain  of  “ gratuitously  assumed  con- 
clusions ” on  our  part,  or  of  the  term  “ con- 
demnatory harangue"  against  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Law  of  1854,  applied  to  his  paper 
by  Mr.  Moorsom. 

Any  one  perusing  his  letter  in  our  last 
number,  and  not  well  - acquainted  with 
his  original  paper  of  January  16th,  would 
go  away  with  the  impression  that  he  left  in- 
ternal measurement  to  perform  pretty  muclt- 
the  same  functions  as  at  present,  only 
suggesting  other  matters  “ in  addition.” 
Whereas  the  real  question  is  the  much- 
vexed  question  between  external  and  internal 
measurement  as  the  basis  for  levying  light 
and  other  dues ! 

By-the-bye,  as  Mr.  Atherton  is  so  exact- 
ing in  his  requirement  that  the  term  ton- 
nage, as  made  use  of  in  shipping  registra- 
tion, (and  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  levying 
dues  is  one  of  its  principal  uses,)  should 
“ signify  ” some  “matter  of  fact  or  measur- 
able reality ;”  what  “ matter  of  fact  or  mea- 
surable reality ,”we  may,  in  our  turn,  inquire, 
does  the  proposed  builders’  measurement 
represent,  “having  two  external  elements, 
and  one  internal  ? 

i As  for  the  admissions  which  it'  seems  we 
have  made,  of  which  Mr.  Atherton  certainly 
is  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the  benefit, 
we  really  went  further  than  he  states ; we 
allowed  that  the  present  mode  of  measure- 
ment was  only  the  second  best  resource  of 
the  Government,  who  had  been  foiled  in 
their  attempt  to  legalize  an  equitable  system 
of  external  measurement.  They  fall,  how- 
ever,' very  far  short  of  an  admission 
of  all’the  “ grounds  on  which  ’ Coryphteus  ’ 
the  agitator  based  his  ‘ condemnatory 
harangue.’  ” That  worthy  gentleman  must 
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have  strangely  forgotten  his  own  paper — or 
must  give  credit  to  others  for  a very  short 
memory — or  he  would  tell  our  readers  that 
the  assumed  encouragement  to  shipowners 
to  dangerously  overload  their  vessels  held 
out  by  the  present  registration  was  one  only 
among  many  other  grounds  on  which  his 
“condemnatory  harangue"  was  based.  We 
have,  for  instance,  first  of  all  the  " compli- 
cation” of  the  rule  itself,  which  was  stated 
to  be  unintelligible  to  all  but  professional 
persons,  and  such  as  to  render  its  applica- 
tion abortive  ; this,  too,  subsequently  en- 
larged upon  as  we  have  already  shown. 
Next  we  had  the  “ assumed"  misapplica- 
tion of  the  term  “ tonnage  ” as  applied  to 
“ roomage  ” and  not  to  “ weight  " or  burden. 
Thirdly,  the  assumed  insufficiency  of  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  new  rule,  or  “in- 
ducement to  builders  tending  to  improve- 
ment in  the  form  or  build  of  shipping.” 
Fourthly,  its  incompetency  to  afford  data 
for  the  comparison  of  the  locomotive  merits 
of  ships — to  say  nothing  of  an  “assumed” 
ambiguity  in  the  term  tonnage  itself  as  de- 
fined by  law,  which  we  showed  to  be  a mere 
creation  of  Mr.  Atherton’s  brain.  All 
these  points  were  jointly  and  severally,  and 
“ verbosely,”  aye,  verbosely,  descanted  on, 
as  most  cogent  reasons  for  substituting  Mr. 
Atherton’s  propositions  for  the  present  law, 
which,  if  we  are  not  egregiously  mistaken, 
was  the  true  purport  of  his  paper.  He  now, 
however,  limits  his  observations  to  one  only 
of  these  points,  viz.,  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  dangerous  overloading  of  ships, 
on  which  ground,  in  consequence  of  our 
admissions,  he  thinks  himself  safe. 

He  joins  issue  with  us  on  our  state- 
ment, that  a vessel  of  1000  registered  ton- 
nage may  safely  be  considered  by  the  owner 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  1,000  tons  weight. 
This  he  answers  by  an  “ assertion,”  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  gives  11s  no  means  of 
judging,  that  the  safe  loading  of  two  ships 
of  the  same  nominal  tonnage  may  vary  in 
the  proportion  of  30  to  5,  and  that  while  one 
vessel  of  1,000  tons  may  safely  carry  1,500 
tons’ weight  of  cargo,  and  in  addition  1,500 
tons  by  measurement  of  light  cargo — in  all 
3,000  tons — another  may  safely  carry  only 
500  tons  weight.  We  may  well  let  this 
assertion  go  for  what  it  is  worth ; for  our 
part,  until  we  have  some  data  in  its  favour 
to  rely  upon,  we  withhold  our  assent 

A vessel  of  1,000  registered  tonnage  has 
an  internal  capacity  of  100,000  cubic  feet. 

1.500  tons  weight  of  cargo  represents  a dis- 
placement of  52,500  cubio  feet  of  water  ; 
and  15,000  tons  of  light  cargo  at  40  feet  to 
the  ton,  represents  a displacement  also  of 

52.500  cubic  feet ; so  that  the  whole  dis- 
placement of  such  a vessel  between  the 
light  and  load  draughts  is  105,000  cubic 


feet  — 5,000  feet  more  than  its  internal 
measurement ! To  this  we  must  make  a 
considerable  addition  for  the  light  displace- 
ment. The  vessel  in  question  must,  there- 
fore, have  an  enormous  difference  between  its 
external  and  internal  measurement  — an 
unheard-of  thickness  of  scantling  to  carry 
so  much  weight,  and  that,  too,  at  a safe  dis- 
tance below  the  deck!  The  other  poor 
ship,  which  may  carry  500  tons  weight, 
is  limited  to  a difference  of  displace- 
ment of  17,500  cubit  feet;  and  yet  their 
internal  apace  is  the  same ! Credal  Ju- 
dreus ! Now,  we  have  asserted  that  a 
ship  of  1,000  nominal  tonnage  may  he 
fairly  reckoned  upon  for  carrying  1,000 
tons  weight  of  goods.  This  is  allowing  only 
35,000  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  for  the  dis- 
placement of  such  a vessel  between  the 
load  and  light  draughts ! This  is  so  much 
within  bounds  that  we  might  safely  have 
ventured  upon  a higher  figure. 

Mr.  Atherton  has  made  up  his  mind, 
however — in  spite  of  the  admissions  of  all 
men  practically  interested  in  this  matter, 
that  the  present  law  does  afford  a fair  basis 
for  levying  tolls — that  this  shall  only  be 
done  at  the  price  of  safety.  Nothing,  then, 
will  serve  him  but  to  represent  our  “ ships 
as  sunk  or  water-logged,  deck  awash,  full 
it  may  be  of  dead  men’s  bones,”  in  order 
to  secure  equity  in  levying  tolls  — a pre- 
cious condition  of  thingB  indeed  ! which 
may  be  applicable  enough  for  his  model 
ship  of  1,000  nominal,  but  3,000  real  ton- 
nage, but  which  we  utterly  repudiate. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  Mr. 
Atherton  that  possibly,  without  sinking 
ships,  there  may  be  a tolerably  fair  propor- 
tion between  the  whole  internal  measure- 
ment and  the  displacement  when  fully 
loaded,  not  varying  for  different  ships 
so  much  as  5 or  even  2j  per  cent. — the 
nearest  approximation  to  correctness 
which  he  himself  aims  at. 

Now  with  regard  to  fixing  the  load  water- 
line, we  are  'told  that  hundreds  of  ships  are 
instanced  by  Fineham  in  which  the  limit  of 
draught  or  load-line,  as  proposed  by  the 
constructor,  is  specified  and  recorded  _in 
feet  and  inches  as  the  contemplated  limit  of 
loading.  Granted.  A large  proportion  of 
these  ships,  unless  our  memory  fails  us,  are 
vessels  of  war.  Now  we  speak  under  cor- 
rection, for  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
same  information  on  this  point  as  a Govern- 
ment officer,  whose  duties  necessarily  make 
him  acquainted  with  these  matters  ; but  we 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  fixing  of 
the  load  water-line  is  necessary  in  ships  of 
war,  not  so  much  to  create  a limit  for  the 
safe  loading,  as  to  keep  the  batteries  at  a 
roper  distance  above  the  water.  We  have 
qard  it  whispered— we  still  speak  under 
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correction — that  it  was  not  at  all  an  un- 
common thing,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  sur- 
veyor of  the  navy,  to  hear  of  vessels  con- 
structed for  a definite  load-draught  being 
immersed  several  feet  beyond,  and  yet  no 
danger,  or  suspicion  of  danger,  to  the  safety 
of  the  ship  resulted. 

In  the  case  of  merchant  vessels,  the  con- 
structor doubtless  would  consider  that  the 
ship,  if  immersed  only  as  far  as  his  proposed 
deep-draught  water-line,  would  display  her 
good  qualities  in  the  highest  degree  ; but 
we  question  whether  he  would  presume  to 
say  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  load  her 
more  deeply.  Indeed,  we  question  whether 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  a con- 
structor who  would  take  on  his  shoulders 
the  responsibility  of  fixing  such  a limit.  At 
all  events  we  believe  we  are  right  in  assert- 
ing that  no  such  quality  is  now  attached  to 
the  constructor’s  load  water-line.  That  the 
difficulty  (we  do  not  say  impossibility)  of 
fixing  a limit  to  the  safe  immersion  of  ships 
is  real,  and  not  entirely  attributable  to  “ the 
cupidity  of  ship-owners  and  ship-char- 
terers,” Mr.  Atherton  might  have  satisfied 
himself  by  the  reflection,  that  after  all  his 
inquiry  and  research,  he  is  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  nearer  limit  than  on  e-fourth,  or 
on  e-fifth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  beam  below  the 
deck.  We  are  left  in  a state  of  uncertainty 
whether  in  all  cases  the  distance  is  proposed 
to  be  some  one  of  these  proportions,  to  be 
settled  by  “ consultative  deliberation,”  or 
whether  all  these  are  to  be  used  according 
to  circumstances.  One  would  imagine, 
however,  that  a long  ship,  with  compara- 
tively small  breadth,  would,  for  safety 
require  the  wafer-line  at  a greater  distance 
below  the  deck  than  a shorter  ship  with  a 
fuller  beam.  Mr.  Atherton's  suggestion, 
if  adopted,  would  give  exactly  the  opposite 
result. 

We  repeat,  we  only  instance  this  to  show 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  fix  this  line, 
since  such  is  the  only  suggestion  that  has 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Atherton,  who 
is  giving  anxious  attention  to  the  whole 
question. 

As  regards  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
Mr.  Atherton  has  not  touched  the  real  point 
at  issue.  We  maintain  that  the  duty  of 
government  is  to  levy  its  tolls  on  vessels 
fairly,  without  giving  an  undue  preference 
to  ' any  particular  type  of  build.  This  is 
unquestionably  done  by  the  new  system  of 
basing  these  payments  on  the  actual  internal 
measurement.  Whether  a ship  is  built  “ with 
full  lines  burdensome  for  cargo,  or  with 
finer  lines  more  adapted  for  speed,”  its 
exact  internal  measurement  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  levying  the  payments : and  a 
builder  or  owner  is  therefore  not  obliged  to 
think  of  anything  but  the  form  most  suit- 
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able  for  his  own  purposes,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  This  surely 
is  as  much  as  can  fairly  be  demanded. 

We  have  now  briefly  discussed  the  prin- 
cipal points  brought  forward  in  Mr.  Ather- 
ton’s letter  occasioned  by  our  review  ; and 
again  we  congratulate  him — on  comparison 
of  this  with  his  former  “recorded”  view- 
on  the  important  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  in  his  opinions,  which  leave  us 
room  to  hope  that  he  may  ultimately  return 
to  a sound  state  of  mind  on  tonnage  ad- 
measurement. 

Our  readers  will  remember  how  anxious 
Mr.  Atherton  was,  that  our  note  on  tonnage 
measurement  should  be  republished  with 
all  the  corrections  which  had  unfortunately 
been  rendered  necessary  by  its  accidental 
admission  without  a final  editorial  revision. 
We,  and  probably  our  readers,  expected 
some  strictures  on  it.  We  are,  however, 
gratified  to  find,  t(iat  Mr.  Atherton  can 
find  nothing  to  say  against  it  He  qualifies 
this  tacit  approbation,  however,  by  a com- 
parison of  it  with  “ Mr.  Peake’s  system,” 
whioli  we  are  told  deserves  the  preference, 
“ on  the  score  of  superior  applicability  and 
facility  of  being  mentally  understood  by 
the  operator,”  and  that  it  includes  a closely 
approximate  measurement  of  the  curved 
spaces,  whether  convex  or  concave  ; whereas, 
by  Sterling’s  rule,  “ no  notice  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  curved  portions  above  referred 
to;  Peake’s  system  is  therefore  the  more 
correct  of  the  two.” 

Now  we  do  most  sincerely  trust  that  Mr. 
Atherton  has  formed  his  judgment  on  other 
questions  brought  prominently  before  the 
public  in  his  paper,  and  his  subsequent 
additions  to  it,  on  more  reliable  data,  than 
he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject. 
We  assert — and  are  ready  to  prove  if 
necessary — that  Sterling’s  rule  is  applicable 
to  the  measurement  of  the  curved  spaces, 
whether  convex  or  concave,  by  which  the 
real  form  of  a ship  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ordinates  of  measurement  differs 
from  a straight  line  ; and  that,  taking  no- 
tice of  these  portions  of  the  ship  is  by  no 
means  a peculiarity  of  “ Mr.  Peake’s  sys- 
tem.” We  presume  tint  the  curve  of  sec- 
tions, as  explained  in  Mr.  Peake’s  little 
work  in  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series,  pub- 
lished in  1849,  is  that  alluded  to.  At  all 
events,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  pub- 
lication of  his  which  contains  a more  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  his  “ system,”  or  a differ- 
ent “ system.”  For  a complete  elucida- 
tion of  this  mode  of  measurement,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  p.  15,  of  the  little  work  re- 
ferred to. 

i After  the  statements  of  Mr.  Atherton, 
our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Peake  divides  the  length  of  his  ship 
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into  a definite  number  of  equal  parts,  as 
usual,  and  takes  the  vertical  sections  at 
each  of  the  points  of  the  division,  the 
areat  of  which  he  calculates  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  received  rule.  It  is  here 
that  the  divergence  from  the  usual  method 
takes  place.  He  takes  a base  line,  which 
he  lays  down  to  a certain  scale,  to  denote 
the  length  of  the  ship,  and  at  each  point  of 
division  sets  ofT  lines  at  right  angles  to  this 
to  a fixed  scale,  proportional  to,  and  there- 
fore representative  of,  the  areas ; and 
through  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates 
he  draws  a curve,  which  is  the  curve  of 
sections.  Now,  with  all  'this,  we  find  no 
fault  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  solid  contents  of  the 
ship  by  means  of  this  curve  is  attended 
with  several  advantages.  But  the  method 
by  which  that  measurement  is  effected  can- 
not so  unreservedly  meet  with  our  approba- 
tion. The  length  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  ordinate  to  the  curve 
drawn  at  the  middle  point,  by  joining  the 
extremity  of  this  ordinate  with  each  extre- 
mity of  the  length,  the  figure  is  divided 
into  two  equal  triangles,  and  two  areas  con- 
tained between  the  curve  of  sections  and 
the  chords  before  drawn.  These  two  curvi- 
linear areas  are  considered  as  portions  of 
common  parabolas,  aud  so  the  calculation 
is  effected. 

According  to  Sterling’s  rule,  the  curves 
drawn  through  the  extremities  of  each  of 
three  consecutive  ordinates  is  a parabola, 
which  evidently  gives  a closer  approxima- 
tion than  Mr.  Peake’s  rule.  Thus,  if  A B 
be  the  length,  C its  middle  point,  and  C D 
proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  section  at 
C,APD9  B the  curve  of  sections,  the 
area  A B D is  divided  by  A D,  B D,  into 


two  equal  triangles,  A C D,  BCD,  and 
two  curvilinear  areas,  A P D,  D Q B j 
these  latter  are  supposed  to  be  parabolas. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  A C be  of  con- 
siderable length,  this  supposition  cannot  be 
made  without  sensible  error.  If,  however, 
E B,  F P be  two  ordinates  of  the  curve  or 
“representative  areas”  at  moderate  equal 
distances,  C E,  E F,  P R D might  be 
taken,  without  sensible  error,  to  be  a para- 
bola ; and  so  for  other  portions.  Peake’s 
method  of  curves  of  sections,  so  far  as  any 
peculiarity  in  the  measurement  goes,  is 
therefore  decidedly  less  correct  than  Ster- 
ling’s rule.  The  independent  measure- 


ment of  the  appendages,  as  they  are  called, 
i.  e.  those  portions  of  the  vessel  (as  part  of 
the  stem,  stern-post,  and  keel)  which  are 
not  bounded  by  curves,  belongs  to  no  rule 
in  particular. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  are  grievously  mis- 
informed with  respect  to  Mr.  Peake’s  curve 
of  sections,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite 
to  the  truth  than  Mr.  Atherton’s  ascription 
to  the  measurements  made  by  means  of  it, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Peake,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  accuracy,  applicability, 
and  intelligibility.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  operator  has  once  become  familiar  with 
the  mode  of  calculating  an  area  (which  he 
has  to  do  for  all  the  sectional  areas  on  Mr. 
Peake's  method),  all  he  has  to  do  by  Ster- 
ling’s rule,  is  to  apply  this  same  method  for 
the  summation  of  the  areas  to  obtain  the 
cubic  contents  j whereas  Mr.  Peake  re- 
quires him  to  lay  off  the  representative 
areas  accurately  to  a scale,  to  draw  a fair 
curve  through  them,  and  then  to  obtain  the 
greatest  distance  between  the  two  chords 
and  the  curve  by  trial ; and  all  this  to  re- 
sult in  a measurement  decidedly  less  accu- 
rate than  would  be  obtained  by  following 
the  usual  rule. 

If  we  are  mistaken  in  Mr.  Peake’s  me- 
thod, we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  error 
pointed  out ; but  this  is  certainly  what  we 
gather  from  his  little  book  in  Weale’s 
Series. 

4 

ON  LARGE  BELLS  AND  BELL 
MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  509.) 

Resumed  Discussion  at  the  Ordinary  Oene- 

ral  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

British  Architects,  Feb.  11  th,  1856. 

I do  not  participate,  continued  Mr.  Ba- 
ker, in  the  fears  expressed  by  some  gentle- 
men that  one  bolt  would  not  stand  the 
strains  of  a heavy  bell  in  a state  of  oscilla- 
tion ; whatever  the  strains  may  be,  it  is 
evidently  quite  possible  to  make  the  bolt 
strong  enough  to  resist  them,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  a single  bolt  is  still  more  obvious 
in  the  case  of  bells  that  are  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, like  those  intended  for  the  clock 
tower  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Hung 
in  this  manner,  such  bells  cpuld  be  frequently 
and  easily  turned  round  their  vertical  axes, 
and  the  wear  occasioned  by  their  enormous 
clappers  and  hammers  spread  round  their 
sound  bows.  Ifthe  fourteen  ton  Westminster 
bell  is  hung  in  the  manner  shown  on  the 
drawing  now  exhibited  by  Mr.  Denison,*  it 


XSS  * See  illustration  given  on  page  165. 
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will  be  a much  more  difficult  matter  to  turn 
it  about  its  vertical  axis  than  is  perhaps  at 
all  contemplated.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a bell  can  be  slewed  simply 
by  the  hands  of  a few  men.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  operation,  a quantity  of 
tackle,  screw  jacks,  and  in  all  probability, 
planks  and  staging  will  be  necessary  ; and 
taking  into  account  the  time  and  labour 
requisite  to  hoist  these  to  the  top  of  a very 
high  tower,  to  move  the  bell,  and  then  to 
remove  and  lower  the  tools,  tackle,  &c.,  we 
shall  find  the  operation,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  attended  with  very 
considerable  expense.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  slew  a bell  once  every  six  months 
than  once  in  ten  years  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  a fourteen  ton  bell  might  be 
fitted  with  a permanent  apparatus  for  doing 
this,  without  interfering  with  or  stopping 
the  striking  of  the  clock,  for  much  less 
money  than  it  would  take  to  move  the  bell 
once  without  it. 

It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Asbpitel  in  the 
discussion  last  year,  that  “ he  had  observed 
at  Rome  that  the  clapper  was  hung  so  as 
to  have  some  play  round  the  sound-bow, 
and  not  to  strike  always  on  the  same 
point.”  I have  observed  the  same  thing 
myself  in  foreign  bells,  but  it  would  not  do 
for  the  clappers  of  a peal  of  bells  to  have 
any  lateral  motion,  because  they  would  not 
then  clapper  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
I have  recently  been  very  positively  in- 
formed that  in  breaking  up  old  bells  for  re- 
casting, it  is  frequently  discovered  that  they 
have  been  cracked  in  the  crown  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  piece  of  iron  cast  in  them, 
from  which  the  clapper  is  suspended.  A 
bell  cast  on  my  plan  would  never  thus  be- 
come cracked. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols,  visitor,  read  a paper 
containing  some  investigatious  into  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  dynamical  forces 
arising  during  the  motion  of  a large  bell, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  formulse 
which  he  had  obtained  for  the  direct  strain* 
upon  the  bolt  or  bolts  supporting  a bell  in 
motion  ; the  vertical  thrust  and  horizontal 


* S = 2 to — (1  — cos /3)— to  cos /3, 

Li 

where  S is  the  direct  strain  on  the  bolt  or  bolts, 
m the  weight  of  the  bell,  G the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bell  from  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension, arid  L,  the  radius  of  oscillation  of  the 
whole  moving  mass,  including  stock,  &c. ; p the 
angle  the  bell  has  passed  through  from  rest  in  the 
highest  position.  The  maximum  value  of  S oc- 
curs in  the  lowest  positions  of  the  bell,  and  is 

S-«-(l+4  ®). 


strain  • upon  the  gudgeons  ; the  transverse 
strain  f upon  the  bolt  or  bolts  supporting  a 
bell  during  the  motion  ; and  the  greatest 
amount  of  strain  on  any  part  of  a cylindri- 
cal section  of  the  top  of  the  hell  measuring 
the  tendency  to  tear  out  the  boss. 

In  a previous  discussion,  the  direct  strain 
upon  the  bolt  or  bolts  supporting  a bell  in 
motion  was  stated  to  be  six  times  the  weight 
of  the  bell ; but  while  it  was  shown  that  it 
could  never  amount  to  five  times,  it  would 
be  found  that  in  actual  cases  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceeds  four  times  the  weight.  The 
horizontal  strain  upon  the  gudgeons  is  of 
importance,  as  the  measure  of  the  force  tend- 
ing to  pull  the  framing  to  pieces  and  to 
cause  oscillations  of  the  tower.  The  amount 
and  direction  of  the  horizontal  strain  un- 
dergo remarkable  fluctuations  during  the 
motion  of  the  bell.  It  is  at  first  a thrust 
which  becomes  a maximum  at  an  angle 
with  the  vertical  of  26°  44';  diminishes  to 
nothing  at  48°  11' j increases  again  to  its 
greatest  value  at  124®  8',  and  again  be- 
comes nothing  at  the  lowest  position;  pass- 
ing through  a series  of  values  equal  and 
opposite  to  these  as  the  bell  ascends  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  equation  for  the  hori- 
zontal strain  indicates  one  advantage  ob- 
tained by  letting  the  bell  into  the  stock, 
namely,  the  diminution  of  the  horizontal 
strain;  the  importance  of  which  fact  will 
be  appreciated  by  architects. 

The  transverse  strain  upon  the  bolt  or 
bolts  supporting  a bell  during  the  motion 
is  for  a bell  hung  on  Mr.  Baker’s  principle, 
and  perhaps  in  most  cases,  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  direct  strain.  It  is  at 
its  maximum  value  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  bell. 

The  effect  upon  the  bell  tending  to  pro- 
duce fracture  is  a combination  of  the  effect 
of  the  direct  and  transverse  strains.  The 
measure  of  that  tendency  is  the  strain  per 


• S2=n»,  — J (2  sin  /3— 3 sin  f3  cos/3), 

h, 

where  S2  is  the  horizontal  strain  on  the  gudgeons, 
re,  the  weight  of  the  whole  moving  mass,  and  G, 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis 
of  suspension.  The  maximum  value  of  S2  is 

3 04  sir  , -ii  which  occurs  when  8— 12t°  S',  or 

L, 

23j°S7'. 

t The  moment  of  the  transverse  strain 

sin/3-[G(l  — £)+D(l— £)} 

where  L is  the  radius  of  oscillation  of  the  bell,  D 
the  distance  of  the  point  at  which  the  transverse 
strain  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension (measured  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
G).  The  maximum  value  of  P p occurs  in  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  bell,  and  is 

p,-„{o(i-£>+d(.-A,} 
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superficial  inch  on  that  part  of  the  section 
of  the  bolt  which  is  subjected  to  the  highest 
tension.*  The  greatest  amount  of  strain 
on  any  part  of  a cylindrical  section  of  the 
top  of  the  bell,  measuring  the  tendency  to 
tear  out  the  boss,  is  represented  by  a similar 
equation.! 

These  formulae  being  applied  to  the  case 
of  a bell  of  two  tons  weight,  represented  by 
Mr.  Baker's  model,  the  maximum  direct 
strain  on  the  bolt  supporting  the  bell  is 
found  to  be  12,231  lbs.,  or  5 tons,  9J  cwt.,  or 
less  than  three  times  the  weight  of  the  bell ; 
the  maximum  horizontal  strain  on  the 
gudgeons  5,497  lbs.  or  about  2 tons,  9 cwt. 
The  moment  of  the  transverse  strain  at  the 
top  of  the  boss  is  equal  to  that  of  a weight 
of  1,439  lbs.  acting  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  bell,  and  is  therefore  somewhat 
less  than  one-third  of  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  bell  if  sus- 
tained in  a horizontal  position  by  means  of 
a force  applied  to  the  wheel  or  stock.  The 
greatest  strain  per  superficial  inch  which 
would  arise  in  any  part  of  the  section  of  the 
bolt  during  the  motion  of  the  bell  would  be, 
with  a four-inch  bolt,  7,486  lbs.,  nearly 
3 tons,  7 cwt.,  about  one-eighth  of  the  break- 
ing strength  of  wrought  iron.  The  maxi- 
mum strain,  per  superficial  inch,  on  any 
part  of  any  section  of  the  top  of  the  bell, 
the  thickness  of  the  top  being  1 J inch,  the 
diameter  of  the  boss  9 inches,  is  548  lbs. 

The  breaking  strain  of  bell. metal  may  be 
taken  at  above  ten  tons  per  inch  of  section  ; 
there  can  therefore  be  little  danger  of  tear- 
ing out  the  boss. 

In  the  5 cwt.  bell  exhibited  at  Paris  by  I 
Mr.  Baker,  the  weight  of  the  bell  and  clap- 
per is  about  567  lbs.,  and  the  greatest  | 
direct  strain  on  the  bolt  2,126  lbs.,  nearly  | 
3j  times  the  weight,  the  maximum  hori- 
zontal strain  on  the  gudgeons  1,162  lbs. 
The  transverse  strain  is  little  more  than 
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where  S;,  if  the  greatest  strain  per  sup.  inch 
on  any  part  of  the  section  of  the  bolt,  2 c the  dia- 
meter of  the  bolt,  and  A,  B,  C,  are  constants  de- 
termined by  the  equations 
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where  8S  is  the  greatest  strain  per  sup.  Inch 
on  any  part  of  a given  circular  section  of  the  top 
of  the  bell,  the  radius  of  which  is  c,  d the  thick- 
ness of  the  top  of  the  bell,  and  A,  B,  C arc  deter- 
mined by  the  same  equations  as  before. 
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one-eighth  of  that  which  would  arise  if  the 
bell  were  forcibly  retained  in  a horizontal 
position  by  a pressure  applied  to  the  wheel 
or  stock.  The  maximum  strain  per  super, 
iicial  inch,  arising  on  any  part  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bolt  immediately  above  the  boss, 
is  1,821  lbs.  or  about  17}  cwt  The  maxi- 
mum strain  on  any  part  of  the  crown  of  the 
bell  is  346  lbs.  The  small  amount  of 
transverse  strain,  in  this  case,  compared 
with  the  other,  arises  partly  from  the  com- 
parative lightness  of  the  stock  and  wheel 
(about  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  bell, 
while  in  the  former  case  their  weight  was 
nearly  one-fourth),  and  partly  from  the  bell 
being  less  sunk  into  the  stock. 

Without  applying  the  formula  to  more 
casea,  it  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
evident  that  bells  may  be  bung  with  perfect 
security  in  ,the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Baker.  Whatever  may  be  the  strain 
upon  the  bolt,  its  dimensions  may  be  pro- 
portioned accordingly,  so  as  to  give  it  any 
required  strength,  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  its  power  of  resisting  the  trans- 
verse strain,  which  is  the  most  important 
one,  increases  with  the  cube  of  the  dia- 
meter. 

Bells,  however,  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  swung  require  much  slighter  support, 
the  strain  being  limited  to  the  dead  weight 
of  the  bell.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
proposed  mode  of  hanging  the  great  bell  at 
Westminster  would  be  very  objectionable. 
It  appears  that  it  is  intended  to  rest  with  a 
flange  on  a number  of  hooks  made  at  the 
ends  of  bolts.  Now,  every  one  is  aware 
that  a bent  rod  of  wrought  iron  will 
straighten  with  a strain  many  times  less 
than  that  sufficient  to  rupture  it.  Still, 
provided  these  hooka  he  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  strongly  made,  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  bell  would  be  actually 
unsafe.  Although  Mr.  Denison  had  not 
expressed  a very  flattering  opinion  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  system  of  bell-hanging,  he  had  paid 
Mr.  Baker  the  highest  compliment,  by 
adopting  the  essential  principle  of  bis  in- 
vention. With  a view  to  remedy  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  clapper  constantly  strik- 
ing the  bell  in  the  same  point,  Mr.  Baker 
proposed  to  hang  bells  upon  an  axis,  in 
such  a manner  that  they  might  be  readily 
turned  round,  so  as  to  present  in  succession 
to  the  blows  of  the  clapper  every  part  of  the 
sound-bow.  He  recommended  that  this 
should  be  done  by  hanging  the  bell  upon  a 
single  central  bolt,  certainly  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  of  cflecting  the  object ; but 
in  the  specification  of  his  patent,  he  also 
claims  the  hanging  of  a bell  upon  an 
“ axis  cast  on  to  the  top  of  the  crown.” 
This  is  the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Denison. 
The  [details  of  his  plan,  which  are  by  no 
means  an  improvement,  are  not  described 
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in  Mr.  Baker’s  specification,  but  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  suspending  a bell  upon  a 
circular  projection  or  axis  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  hell  may  be  turned  round,  is 
most  distinctly  claimed. 

(To  be  continned.)  J 

TOLSON’S  CLOTH  PATENT. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  referred  to  in  our 
Number  for  May  10th,  page  441.  It  is 
from  the  short-hand  notes  of  a reporter,  and 
possesses  many  features  of  interest. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  : — There  is  cer- 
tainly no  duty  that  the  holder  of  the  Great 
Seal  has  to  discharge,  and  which  he  dis- 
charges with  less  satisfaction  to  himself, 
than  the  deciding  of  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  he  shall  authorise  the  putting  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  letters  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion j because  what  he  has  to  determine, 
when  such  an  application  for  letters  patent 
is  resisted,  is  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  ad- 
visedly and  intentionally  in  the  dark:  whe- 
ther or  not,  there  is  a primd  facie  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  invention  i3  hut  a 
colourable  infringement  of  something  that 
is  the  invention  of  another,  or  that  is  known 
generally  to  the  public,  and  therefore  as  to 
which  no  patent  ought  to  be  granted.  That, 
I say,  is  a most  unsatisfactory  duty,  and 
one  which,  I fairly  state,  I never  discharge 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  matter 
which  one  has  to  deal  with  is  matter  which 
lawyers  are  not  at  all  better  qualified  than 
other  persons,  and  perhaps  in  general  not  so 
nearly  well  qualified  as  other  persons,  to 
decide  upon  j namely,  upon  scientific  mat- 
ters as  to  which  we  can  only  take  the  in- 
formation, as  well  as  we  can  catch  it,  from 
the  affidavits  filed  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other. 

Now,  here  what  I have  to  decide  is,  whe- 
ther or  not  a case  has  been  made  to  induce 
me  to  withhold  the  Great  Seal  to  letters 
patent  to  these  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Tolson 
and  Irving,  who  seek  for  letters  patent  for 
an  invention  for  improvements  in  giving  a 
metallic  lustre,  as  it  is  called,  to  fabrics. 
There  have  been  several  inventions  for  this 
purpose.  Three  have  been  called  particu- 
larly to  my  attention;  and  in  the  year  1854 
(probably  there  may  be  many  others,  but  in 
the  year  1854)  the  gentlemen  who  are  now 
opposing,  Messrs.  Schischkar  and  Calvert, 
obtained  their  letters  patent,  which  is  thus 
described  : — “ Our  invention  consists  of  a 
mode  or  modes  of  improving  the  colours  of 
certain  textile  fabrics  and  yarns  made  of 
wool  or  silk,  or  a mixture  of  wool  and  silk, 
or  made  of  a mixture  of  both,  or  either  of 
those  materials  with  other  fibrous  materials, 
by  imparting  a lustre  or  lustrous  appearance 
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to  such  fabrics  or  yarns.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  we  impregnate  the  fibres  of  the 
fabrics  or  yarns  with  a sulphate  or  an  oxide 
of  copper,  lead,  or  bismuth,  and  then  sub- 
ject the  fabrics  or  yarns  so  impregnated  to 
the  action  of  steam  charged  or  mixed  with 
a sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas and  then 
there  is  a long  description,  three  or  four 
pages  of  description,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  is  done — by  plunging  it  into  a 
hath,  as  it  is  called,  and  washing  it  in  a 
number  of  other  ingredients. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  present  applica- 
tion, it  is  an  application,  as  far  as  wc  can 
get  at  it,  on  which  we  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  the  exact  particulars  are  ; but  it 
appears,  to  a certain  extent,  to  he  the  same, 
because  it  is  an  invention  “ for  imparting  a 
metallic  lustre  to  fabrics  and  yarns,  by 
boiling  them  in  solutions  of  sulphate  or 
oxide  of  copper,  or  a salt  or  oxide  of  lead, 
zinc,  or  silver.”  Now,  then,  to  that  extent 
there  is  very  much  the  same  process  as  is 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Schischkar  and  Calvert, 
because  they  “ impregnate  the  fibres  of  the 
fabrics  or  yarns  with  the  sulphate  or  an 
oxide  of  copper,  lead,  or  bismuth.”  These 
present  appellants  had  not  that;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  had  zinc  and  silver, 
which  Messrs.  Schischkar  and  Calvert  had 
not ; but  both  of  them  began  by  saying, 
“ We  impregnate  the  fibres  of  the  fabrics  or 
yarns  with  a sulphate  or  an  oxide  of  copper 
or  lead;”  and  this  present  application  is 
founded  upon  the  suggestion  that  they  sub- 
ject the  fabrics  and  yarns  to  solutions  of 
sulphate  or  oxide  of  copper,  or  a salt  or 
oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  or  silver.  To  that  ex- 
tent, undoubtedly,  there  is  no  doubt  a per- 
fect similarity.  I do  not  suppose  that  can 
be  disputed.  But  what  is  suggested  is,  and 
very  likely  with  entire  truth,  that  though  it 
is  the  foundation  of  what  is  done,  yet  that  is 
not  in  truth  a matter  which  forms  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  invention.  That  is  what 
must  be  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  appel- 
lant ; but  that  the  real  invention  is  that 
which  follows,  in  which  Messrs.  Schischkar 
and  Calvert  say  that,  after  having  done  this, 
“ they  subject  the  fabrics  or  yarns  so  im- 
pregnated to  the  action  of  steam,  charged 
or  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;” 
whereas  in  the  specification,  which  is 
couched  in  somewhat  datk  terms,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  concealed  from  the  public,  I 
suppose,  they  say  they  proceed  to  dye  these 
fabrics  when  subsequently  acting  upon  such 
goods  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  potash,  or 
ammonia.  Now,  what  is  suggested  as  the 
true  inventiou  is  in  this  “ acting  upon  the 
goods,”  as  it  is  called,  with  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  potash,  or  ammonia.  What  is  said 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Schischkar  and 
Calvert  is,  that  is  substantially  and  exactly 
what  they  do,  because  acting  upon  these 
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goods  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  potash, 
or  ammonia  will  only  act  upon  it  by  gene- 
rating sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is 
the  mode  in  which  we  act  according  to  our 
specification. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  that  is 
substantially  the  same  thing.  This  ques- 
tion has  been,  (not  as  between  the  present 
appellants  and  Messrs.  Schischkar  and 
Calvert  directly,  but  as  between  the  present 
appellants  and  Messrs.  Barlow,  who  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  connected  with 
Messrs.  Schischkar  and  Calvert,)  referred  to 
a scientific  gentleman,  I)r.  Miller  ; and  Dr. 
Miller  reported  that  "the  result  of  this 
(that  is,  tne  mode  in  which  Messrs.  Tolson 
proposed  to  conduct  their  manufacture)  is,  j 
the  formation  of  a metallic  sulphuret  in  the 
fibre,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
hyposulphites  at  a high  temperature  ; but  , 
the  mode  of  applying  the  sulphur  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  directed  by  Mr.  Barlow.” 
Mr.  Barlow  is  alone  mentioned  there ; but 
lie  goes  on  to  say,  " It  is  neither  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  of  a 
volatile  compound  of  sulphur.” 

Now,  although  that  applies  in  terms  only 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  yet  unquestionably  that 
covers  also  Messrs.  Schischkar  and  Cal- 
vert, because  Messrs.  Schischkar  say'  they 
“subject  the  fabrics  or  yarns  to  the  actiou 
of  steam,  or  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  ;”  therefore  I think  that  the  re- 
sult of  Dr.  Miller’s  report  certainly  is  that 
there  is  a substantial  difference  in  the  mode 
of  acting  upon  the  fabric  after  it  has  been 
plunged  in  this  solution,  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  that  acting  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
posed process  for  which  Messrs.  Tolson  are  | 
seeking  a patent,  and  the  mode  in  which,  as 
he  says,  Mr.  Barlow  effects  the  object.  I 
think  that  must  be  taken  also  to  cover  the 
mode  in  which  Messrs.  Schischkar  and 
Calvert  obtain  this  result. 

Now,  that  is  the  whole  case  that  I have 
to  decide  upon;  and  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther, in  that  state  of  things,  I ought  or 
ought  not  to  direct  the  letters  patent  to  be 
sealed.  In  my  opinion,  I think  I must  di- 
rect them  to  be  sealed  ; and  for  this  reason, 
that  although  I am  by  no  means  otherwise 
than  alive  to  the  observation  that  it  is  a fal- 
lacy to  say  I do  no  injustice,  for  I may  do 
great  injustice,  or  at  least  injustice — I 
must  not  call  it  injustice,  but  great  hard- 
ship to  the  present  patentees, — if  this  is  an 
infringement,  they  no  doubt  have  a legal 
remedy  (but  it  is  a troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive remedy) ; on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
refuse  this  grant,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
matter  in  some  degree  of  favour,  I entirely 
shut  out  the  appellants  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contending  at  a future  time,  when 
they  are  using  this  invention,  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially different,  and  therefore  one  upon 


which  there  is  no  legitimate  ground  for 
disputing  the  application.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  I must  grant  the  prayer  of  this 
petition  ; but  I shall  grant  it  with  no  costs 
at  all,  because  it  is  a very  complicated 
matter.  I simply  order  the  letters  patent 
to  be  sealed. 


COPE  AND  COLLINSON’S  IM- 
PROVED LOCK. 

An  improved  lock,  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engravings,  has  just  been 
registered  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Collinson, 
of  Birmingham. 

Fig.  1 is  a view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Fig.  1. 


lock;  fig.  2 is" a plan;  and  fig.  3 a side 
view  of  the  keeper;  fig.  4 a front  elevation 
of  the  bolt  and  slide  on  which  they  are 
centred ; and  fig.  5 a view  of  the  spring  and 
tumblers  shown  in  a reversed  position  to  that 
Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

in  fig.  1.  A A is  the  lock-plate  j B a slide 
for  shooting  and  withdrawing  the  bolts, 
C C,  which  are  centered  on  a pin;  a,  fixed 
in  the  slide ; D a spring  pinned  to  the  back 
of  the  tumbler,  E,  which  is  armed  with  a 
Fig.  5.  Fig.  4. 


projecting  tongue,  4,  for  fitting  into  one  or 
other  of  the  grooves  in  the  back  of  the  slide, 
and  holding  the  bolts,  shot  or  withdrawn, 
according  to  the  action  of  the  key ; c is  a 
guide  on  the  lock-plate  for  the  back  of  the 
slide  ; F is  the  key.  The  key  presses  back 
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the  tumbler,  and  releases  the  tongue  from 
one  or  other  of  the  grooves  in  the  slide,  and 
at  the  same  time  propels  the  slide  by  taking 
into  a groove,  d,  in  the  front  thereof,  up  or 
down,  as  may  be  required,  for  shooting  or 
withdrawing  the  bolls  ; e e are  dowels  upon 
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the  keeper  Ifor  taking  into  corresponding 
apertures,  //,  in  the  top  of  the  lock-plate. 
The  novelty  consists  in  the  curved  shape  of 
the  bolts,  and  in  their  being  caused  to  fly 
out  and  overlap  the  keeper,  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  1. 


THE  HOBBS  LOCK  PICKED, 


MARCUS  AND  TAYLOR’S  DRAUGHT-REGULATOR  FOR  FURNACES. 


Messrs.  Marcus  and  Taylor,  of  Lon- 
don, have  recently  introduced  the  appa- 
ratus illustrated  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
draught  of  furnaces,  and,  consequently,  the 
heat  and  steam  generated. 

A is  the  funnel  or  chimney,  and  B 


the  damper  (shown  in  dotted  lines),  by 
opening  or  closing  which  the  draught  is 
increased  or  diminished.  C is  a case  con- 
taining a flexible  diaphragm  D,  and  a 
piston  E,  which  works  through  the  top  of 
the  case  C.  This  piston  E,  carries  a pin 
or  fulcrum  F,  th  ■ upper  end  of  which  comes 


against  the  underside  of  a lever  G,  which 
again  acts,  by  means  of  the  rod  H.upon  the 
axle  I of  the  damper  B.  The  case  C rests 
upon  a sole  plate,  J,  and  a pipe  K,  (shown 
in  dotted  lines,)  conveys  steam  from  the 
boiler  into  the  case  C,  beneath  the  dia- 
phragm D,  It  is  evident  that  the  steam  by 
pressing  against  the  diaphragm  D,  will, 
when  its  pressure  exceeds  a certain  amount, 
raise  the  piston  E,  and  the  pin  F,  and 


thereby  close,  or  partially'close  the  damper 
B.  The  pressure  is  regulated  by  the  mov- 
able weight  W,  which  may  be  set  in  any 
required  position  on  the  lever  G. 

An  apparatus  of  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion is  at  work  at  Mr.  Wagner’s  sugar 
refinery,  Wellclose-square,  London  Docks, 
where  further  information  respecting  the 
invention  (which  the  inventors  are  patent- 
ing) may  be  obtained. 


THE  HOBBS  LOCK  PICKED. 


The  Illion  Independent  asserts  that  the 
Day  Newell  Lock,  manufactured  at  New 
York,  commonly  known  as  the  “Hobbs 
Lock,”  has  at  last  been  picked  by  Lynus 
Yale,  jun.,  of  the  adjoining  village  of  New- 
port. It  says : — “ The  exact  modus  operandi 
of  picking  the  lock,  of  course,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  made  known  to  the  public  just 
at  present ; but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
by  a singular  and  ingenious  method,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  key  upon  the  curve  of  the  tum- 
blers of  the  lock  is  mapped  out,  and  from 
this  a wooden  key  is  made,  which  unlocks 


and  locks  the  lock,  and  in  all  respects 
operates  on  it  as  perfectly  as  the  true  key. 
In  this  respect  the  lock  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  cashier  of  the  Dairyman’s 
Bank,  Newport,  N.Y.,  and  of  the  president 
of  the  Port  Stanwick  Bank,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
And  within  a few  weeks  was  so  opened  a 
300  dollar  lock  on  a jeweller’s  safe,  in  Wall- 
street,  New  York;  from  all  of  whom  certi- 
ficates to  this  effect  have  been  taken.  This 
statement  of  course  will  astound  the  world, 
but  it  is  even  true.” — Wolverhampton  Chro- 
nicle. 
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Health,  Work,  and  Play.  Suggestions,  by 
Henrv  W.  Aclakd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Par- 
ker, Oxford  and  London,  1856. 

’ After  the  last  visitation  of  the  cholera, 
Dr.  Acland,  of  Oxford,  was  called  upon  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curred in  that  city.  This  he  did  in  the 
work  entitled  “ Memoir  on  the  Cholera  at 
Oxford,  in  1854,  with  Considerations  sug- 
gested by  the  Epidemic.”  The  present  pub- 
lication is  a cheap  reprint,  in  a separate 
form,  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  “ Con- 
siderations,” with  a few  necessary  modifi- 
cations. It  is  written  in  a highly  liberal 
and  enlightened  spirit,  and  is  calculated  to 
greatly  promote  the  truest  of  all  social 
reforms. 

WOODCOCK’S  FURNACE. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  William’s  letter  in 
your  Number  of  this  date,  it  will  probably 
he  sufficient  to  refer  to  your  impression  of 
January  6,  1855.  In  a letter  signed  “ C.,” 
it  is  stated  that  Gilbertson's  patent,  dated 
January  15,  1828,  was  for  “ a perforated 
bridge”  used  “to  diffuse  the  heated  air 
freely  among  the  smoke  of  the  fire,"  A second 
reference  to  “The  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  and 
to  my  paper  read  before  that  Institute  at 
the  meeting  of  November  14,  1854,  and  its 
discussion  on  the  following  week  (page  18), 
will  show  that  Mr.  Lowe  said,  that  “ he  had 
for  many  years”  used  “ the  hollow  perforated 
bridge  said  to  have  been  introduced  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Parkes.” 

In  answer  to  my  remark,  that  “ hot  air 
should  be  given  to  the  gases”  to  prevent 
their  being  cooled  down  below  their  “ flame 
points,”  Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  the  “ cor- 
bon  of  fiame”  at  the  temperature  “ of  incan- 
descence, or  3,000°."  The  gases  alluded  to 
are  not  in  a state  of  flame,  and  are  at  a tem- 
perature in  no  degree  approaching  3,000°. 
The  mixture  of  the  gases  with  oxygen  at 
degrees  of  heat  far  below  3,000°  is  sufficient 
to  insure  their  combustion — such  lower  de- 
grees, being  the  “ flame  points  ” alluded  to 
— not  the  3,000°  they  may  reach  when  their 
ignition  is  accomplished. 

Next  to  the  hydrogen,  the  carbonic  oxide, 
for  which  Mr,  Williams  seems  to  'have  so 
much  contempt,  is  probably  the  most  rea- 
dily inflammable  gas  in  the  furnace. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

William  Woodcock. 

12,  Bishopsgate-strect  Within, 

June  6,  1856. 

[This  discussion  may,  we  think,  end  here 
with  perfect  fairness  to  both  of  our  corre- 
spondents.— Ed.  M.  M.] 


June  14, 1866. 

MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — Mr.  Rock  is  so  far  right  that  a 
dtum  in  which  an  engine  worked  freely  on 
wheels  of  its  own  would  be  "a  portable 
railroad.”  This  is  not  the  case  of  the 
squirrel  in  his  cage,  and  I must  confess 
that  this  was  not  the  case  to  which  I un- 
derstood him  to  allude. 

An  engine  may  be  so  constructed  within 
a drum  as  to  be  connected  with  it  precisely 
as  a locomotive  engine  with  its  driving 
wheels  or  to  communicate  motion  to  it  by 
means  of  some  other  arrangement  of  arms 
or  connecting  rods,  either  permanently  or 
alternately  (as  the  feet  of  a squirrel  running 
in  its  cage)  attached  to  the  drum.  The  case 
then  becomes  what  the  other  was  not, 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  locomotive, 
and  the  drum  is  no  longer  the  railroad  but 
the  driving  wheel. 

How  the  boy  at  Astley’s  propelling  the 
ball  (on  which  he  stands)  with  one  foot, 
could  make  use  of  his  toes  as  propellers 
while  he  is  supported  on  his  heel,  or  vice 
versd,  I do  not  understand,  but  if  Mr.  Rock 
were  to  see  him  do  so  without  touching  the 
ball  with  his  heel,  he  would  probably 
maintain  that  the  great  toe  served  for  sup- 
port while  the  little  toe  acted  as  a propeller. 
Indeed  it  is  quite  open  for  him  to  assert, 
that  as  the  ball  itself  is  in  contact  with  the 
ground  by  a small  surface,  and  not  by  a 
mathematical  point,  one  part  of  this  surface 
is  propelling  while  another  is  supporting. 
Of  course  demonstration  is  totally  un- 
necessary. 

One  word  more  only  with  Mr.  Rock. 
He  appears  to  imagine  that  a person  walk- 
ing (or  say,  a rabbit  running)  is  supporting 
his  body  on  one  foot,  while  he  propels  him- 
self with  the  other.  A moment’s  observa- 
tion might  serve  to  relieve  him  of  this  de- 
lusion j but  once  let  a man  abandon  himself 
to  a theory  and  he  lives  thenceforth  in  an 
enchanted  circle,  and  is  constantly  mis- 
taking its  aerial  creations  for  actual  facts, 
incapable  of  seeing  anything  which  might 
serve  to  convince  him  of  error. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  general  question. 
I differ,  though  perhaps  only  in  the  mode 
of  expression,  from  “ W.,’’  when  he  states 
that  the  case  of  a rower  is  not  analogous  to 
the  propulsion  of  a locomotive.  The  two 
cases  have  considerable  differences,  but  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  analogy  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  matter.  But  an 
analogy,  however  useful  to  illustrate  a fact, 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  explain,  and  never  to 
demonstrate  it. 

It  seems  that  the  point  we  are  aiming 
at  is  not  so  [much  to  account  for  the  mo- 
tion of  a locomotive  engine  as  to  give  a 
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clear  explanation  of  it.  And  an  explana-  ; 
tion  which  may  appear  to  some  minds  most  I 
satisfactory,  may,  though  perfectly  correct,  1 
seem  either  insufficient  or  clumsy  to  others. 

To  me  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
engine  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate,  and  this 
rotation  may  take  place  in  two  modes ; 
either  by  the  wheel  sliding  on  the  rati,  the 
engine  remaining  at  rest,  or  the  point  in 
contact  with  the  rails  remaining  at  each 
instant  at  rest  and  the  engine  progressing;  i 
that  motion  actually  taking  place  to  which 
the  least  resistance  is  presented.* 

• • • • 

I would  only  further  remark  that,  when 
the  problem  is  accurately  examined,  one 
can  hardly  account  for  the  fact  that  it 
should  ever  have  appeared  paradoxical. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  what  are 
called  ’mechanical  paradoxes,  the  appear- 
ance of  contradiction  arising  merely 
from  a superficial  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with,  or  temporary  oversight  of,  the  rela- 
tions necessitated  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  mechanics. 

1 am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

R.  C.  Nichols. 

London,  June  5,  1856. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — If  “ C.”  will  lend  me  one  of  his 
illustrations,  I think  I shall  be  able  to 
make  my  meaning  upon  the  subject  of  the 
“ two  points”  clear  to  him.  “C.”  ima- 
gines an  engine  without  wheels,  and  with 
the  boiler  placed  “ right  on  to  the  rails,  on 
only  one  surface  or  point  of  support,”  and 
that  when  so  placed  it  may  “ propel  itself 
and  any  one  upon  it,  by  pistons  from  its  side 
striking  horizontally,”  &e.  Now,  by  the 
light  of  this  illustration,  let  “ C.”  re-read 
my  proposition,  “ that  the  locomotive  ma- 
chine must  have  at  least  one  point  of  sup- 
port besides  that  by  means  of  which  its  pro- 
gressive motion  is  effected.”  He  will  then 
see  that  he  has  conceded  me  my  point  of 
support,  by  placing  his  boiler  upon  the 
rails,  and  that,  granting  the. possibility  of 
his  machine,  it  effects  progressive  motion 
by  means  of  other  points  than  that  upon 
which  the  machine  primarily  rested. 

I contend  for  a point  of  support  for  the 
mass  of  the  machine,  and  a point  of  impact 
for  the  propelling  force  ; I do  not  say,  nor 
have  I said,  that  the  points  of  impact  must 
necessarily  be  upon  the  surface  on  which 
the  machine  rests ; but  this  I do  say,  that 
every  point  of  impact  by  means  of  which  a 
force  within  a machine  disturbs  the  gravity 

* We  regret  that  out  arrangements  compel  us 
to  omit  the  whole  of  an  investigation  of  the 
general  question  which  follows  this  paragraph  in 
our  correspondent’s  letter.— Ed.  M.  M. 


of  the  mass  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  pro- 
pulsion, is  for  the  time  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent a point  of  support  Thus  “ C.’s  ” en- 
gine, upon  the  “touch-and-go”  principle, 
lias  its  two  points  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
locomotive. 

I am  afraid  of  encroaching  too  much 
upon  your  space,  and  must  leave  my  ex- 
planation of  the  action  of  the  locomotive 
engine  with  the  crank  pin  above  the  centre, 
as  it  stands  in  my  first  letter,  with  this  ad- 
ditional remark,  that  the  action  of  the  ver- 
tical spoke  is  similar  to  that  of  an  oar  in 
rowing,  except  that  the  latter  moves  hori- 
zontally : the  axle  in  this  comparison 
stands  for  the  rowlock  of  the  boat,  the 
ground  for  the  water,  and  the  crank  pin,  or 
rather  the  eye  of  the  connecting  rod,  for 
the  hand  of  the  rower.  Consider  the  en- 
gine at  this  part  of  its  action  as  a rower  ; 
his  seat  is  upon  the  front  axle,  he  presses 
with  his  feet  upon  the  hind  axle  (through 
the  cylinder,  the  body  of  the  engine,  and 
the  springs),  and  pulling  through  the  piston 
rod,  rows  himself  along  by  means  of  the 
spoke  of  the  driving  wheel.  Unless  “ C.” 
wants  to  know  the  action  which  goes  on 
among  the  molecules  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  engine  when  acted  on  by  the  moving 
force,  I cannot  see  what  further  information 
he  can  require.  I have  not  much  to  say  in 
reply  to  “ W.,"  for  I consider  that  he  has 
put  himself  out  of  court  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  judge  ; and  as  we  have  no 
common  arbiter,  it  is  of  little  use  to  argue. 
He  abjures  the  “light  of  nature,”  and  by 
consequence  all  that  accumulation  of  dis- 
coveries made  by  means  of  it,  which  men 
call  “ science.”  “ W.’s”  own  light,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  has  apparently  failed  to 
show  him  that  as  Dr.  Whewell  says  “ the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  of  a steam  engine 
which  presses  the  piston,  presses  with  equal 
force  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,"  and 
that  as  the  cylinder  of  a locomotive  engine 
is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  engine, 
and  moves  with  it,  if  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston  be  greater  than  that  to 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder  with  the  engine 
attached,  as  it  is  in  the  under  or  backward 
stroke,  the  engine  will  be  moved,  notwith- 
standing “W.’s”  dictum  that  “,it  is  im- 
possible for  a power  carried  in  a moving 
body  to  produce  motion,  except  by  its  being 
applied  to  some  part  which  has  a power  of 
motion  relatively  to  the  body.”  Let  “ W." 
add  the  words  “ and  reacting  against  the 
body  itself,  or  some  part  which  is  rigidly 
attached  to  it,”  and  I will  then  agree  with 
him  on  this  point,  however  we  may  differ 
upon  others. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

James  Rock,  jun. 

Hastings,  June  0,  1856. 
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Glass,  W.  Improvements  in  obtaining  a 
deodorizing  and  disinfecting  material.  Patent 
dated  October  18,  1855.  (No.  2335.) 

The  patentee  deodorises  and  disinfects  by 
using  acetate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  sepa- 
rately or  iu  combination,  and  thereby  ob- 
taining a material  free  from  the  acid,  caustic, 
and  deliquescent  properties  of  the  former, 
besides  being  in  the  state  of  powder,  and 
therefore  safe  and  easy  of  carriage. 

Statham,  S.  Improvements  in  electric 
telegraph  cables.  Patent  dated  October  18, 
1855.  (No.  2336.) 

The  patentee  takes  a case  of  gutta-percha 
or  other  insulating  material,  containing 
therein  one  or  more  metallic  wires,  strips, 
or  plates,  and  places  over  such  core  strands 
of  hemp,  or  cord,  employing  various  modifi- 
cations. And  he  encases  the  core  covered 
by  one  or  other,  or  all  of  the  materials  just 
named,  in  an  outer  casing  or  tube  of  gutta- 
percha, or  any  of  its  known  compounds,  or 
either  of  these  combined  with  metallic  or 
other  substances.  By  these  or  similar 
mcdfis  the  patentee  is  enabled  to  produce  a 
light,  flexible,  and  strong  cable,  especially 
suited  lor  submarine  purposes,  in  which  the 
weight  may  be  regulated  by  the  employment 
of  metal  wires,  strands,  or  plates,  or  fibrous 
materials  between  the  insulated  wire  or  wires 
and  the  outer  coating,  as  well  as  by  the  em- 
ployment of  gutta  percha  or  any  of  its 
known  compounds,  or  by  combining  with 
either  of  these,  more  or  less,  some  suitable 
substance  heavier  than  gutta-percha  itself, 
with  the  gulta-percha  or  gutta-percha  com- 
pounds employed  for  the  outer  casing. 

Graiiam,  Dr.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-hangings,  and  in  machinery 
to  be  used  in  such  manufacture.  ( A commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  October  18,  1855. 
(No.  2337.) 

The  patentee  prepares  the  surface  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  clay,  known  in  the  United 
States  as  New  Jersey  clay.  This  clay  may 
be  called  a sesquisilicate  of  alumina  ; that 
is,  it  contains  two  atoms  of  alumina  to  every 
three  atoms  of  silicic  acid,  whereas  the  other 
clays  are  bisilicates  of  alumina,  containing 
only  one  atom  of  alumina  to  every  two 
atoms  of  silicic  acid ; and  clay,  therefore, 
that  contains  the  above  ingredients  in  the 
proportions  named,  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  invention.  The  invention 
also  relates  to  the  machinery  employed  in 
the  “ grounding”  of  paper  hangings,  or  ap- 
plying the  ground  colour  thereto ; and  in 
polishing  or  glazing  the  ground  colour  be- 
fore the  paper  is  printed  with  the  pattern. 

Wagstaff,  J.  C.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  seamless  garments  and  other 


seamless  fabrics.  Patent  dated  October  18, 
1855.  (No.  2339.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  method  of 
producing  garments  by  felting  the  different 
parts  togetner  as  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a patent  granted  to  Moses  Poole, 
November  19,  1851,  No.  787,  and  consists 
iu  cementing  the  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment together  (so  as  to  bold  them  until 
joined  by  felting)in  place  of  sowing  as  there 
described;  alto,  in  shaping  garments  formed 
by  felting  the  different  parts  together,  by 
stretching  them  on  hollow  metal  forms,  into 
which  steam  or  other  heating  medium  is 
introduced. 

Stirling,  J.  D.  M.  Improvements  in 
coating  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  and 
alloys  qf  those  metals.  Patent  dated  Octo- 
ber 18,  1855.  (No.  23*0.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  coat- 
ing of  sheets  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
iron,  or  alloys  of  these  metals,  with  thin 
sheets  of  aluminium,  by  means  of  pressure, 
heat  being  used  when  necessary. 

Smith,  J.  Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  bedsteads,  such  improvements  being  appli- 
cable to  carriages,  ambulances,  and  other 
articles.  Patent  dated  October  19,  1855. 
(No.  23*1.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
of  laths  or  springs  composed  of  lance-wood, 
to  bedsteads  and  other  articles. 

Tatham,  W.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  doubling, 
and  winding  cotton,  wool,  fax,  silk,  or  other 
fibrous  substances.  Patent  dated  October 
19,  1855.  (No.  23*2.) 

This  invention  relates  to  forming  the 
tubes  or  collars  that  support  the  spindles 
so  as  not  to  fit  the  spindles  at  the  bottom 
ends,  but  to  fit  them  at  any  suitable  part 
above  those  ends ; to  securing  the  spindle- 
tubes  or  collars  to  the  rails  that  carry  them 
by  means  of  nuts,  when  they  do  not  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  bobbins ; to  forming 
the  spindles  of  tubular  malleable  iron  or 
steel ; and  to  an  improvement  on  part  of  the 
invention  for  which  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  the  patentee,  October  3,  185*,  in 
which  is  shown  a flyer  revolving  round  a 
stationary  spindle  and  tubular  stud,  with  the 
legs  of  the  flyer  turned  upwards.  This  im- 
provement consists  in  causing  the  spindle, 
which  heretofore  was  stationary,  to  revolve 
with  the  bobbin.  The  invention  also  con- 
sists in  constructing  those  parts  of  the  driv- 
ing drum  or  cylinder  round  which  the  band, 
cord,  or  tape  passeB,  when  driving  the  spin- 
dles, flyers,  and  bobbins  of  a conical,  taper, 
or  other  convenient  form  or  shape,  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  band  from  the  line 
it  was  previously  going  in,  when  passing  on 
the  driving  drum  from  the  wharve  or  other 
apparatus. 
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Gilbee,  W.  A.  Improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  silicate  of  potash  to  hardening 
and  preserving  stones  and  calcareous  materials. 
(A  communication.)  Patent  dat$d  October 
19,  1855.  (No.  2343.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  process 
of  impregnating  stone  and  other  calcareous 
materials  with  a solution  of  silicate  of  potash. 
2.  In  determining  the  different  degrees  of 
strength  to  be  given  to  the  solution  of  sili- 
cate of  potash.  3.  In  the  means  of  drying 
the  stone,  either  before  or  after  the  satura- 
tion, to  insure  a favourable  result. 

Smith,  W.  Improvements  in  sewing  ma- 
chines. (A  communication.)  Patent  dated 
October  19,  1855.  (No.  2344.) 

This  invention  comprises  certain  appara- 
tuses for  producing  a lock  stitch,  driving  a 
spool-case,  taking  up  the  slack  of  the  needle- 
thread,  cording  the  edges  of  materials, 
grinding  and  feeding  the  braidings,  driving 
two  or  more  vertical  needles  simultaneously, 
and  producing  tension  and  the  delivery  of 
the  thread  from  the  spools. 

Gil. L EH,  H.  An  improvement  in  glohes 
and  shades  for  gas  and  other  lights.  Patent 
dated  October  19,  1855.  (No.  2347.) 

This  improvement  consists  in  forming 
globes  and  shades  of  prisms  of  glass  known 
in  the  trade  as  spangles  or  other  like  pieces 
of  glass,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  lustres.  The  spangles  are  strung 
together  or  otherwise  attached,  and  are  made 
to  assume  any  form  by  being  shaped  over  a 
suitable  frame.  By  varying  the  colour  and 
shape  of  the  prisms  very  elegant  and  novel 
effects  will  be  obtained. 

Field,  W.,  and  E.  Jeffreys.  Improved 
means  for  securing  the  rails  of  railways  in 
their  chairs  or  bearings.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 19,  1855.  (No.  2349.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  wedg- 
ing up  the  rails,  whereby  not  only  will  the 
rails  be  securely  attached  to  their  chairs, 
but  the  butt  ends  of  adjoining  rails  will  be 
held  firmly  in  position.  The  patentees  show 
several  plans,  in  each  of  which  they  employ 
a compound  wedge,  which,  when  driven  up, 
will  press  both  laterally  and  vertically  against 
the  rail  or  rails. 

Craven,  T.,  and  M.  Pickles.  Improve- 
ments in  weaving.  Patent  dated  October  20, 
1855.  (No.  2350.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a floated  pattern  in  gauze  by  a 
modification  of  the  mounting  of  the  ordinary 
Jacquard  loom.  It  consists  in  using  a 
second  harness  to  the  Jacquard  action,  in 
such  manner  that,  in  addition  to  the  por- 
tion 'of  the  warp  raised  or  depressed  for 
ordinary  figured  weaving,  any  thread  or 
threads  may  be  raised  or  dropped  by  the 
Jacquard  action,  in  connection  with  the  half 
heald  usually  employed  iu  gauze  weaving, 
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and  in  the  application  of  this  arrangement 
to  the  production  of  a woven  floated  figure 
on  a cross  gauze  ground  in  any  fabric. 

Massif,  P.  A.  A machine  for  pre- 
paring hat  linings.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  October  20,  1855.  (No.  2351.) 

This  invention  consists  in  improved  ap- 
paratus for  pasting,  cutting,  and  folding 
materials  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats. 

Parant,  P.  A.  H.  Improvements  in  ma- 
nufacturing millstones.  Patent  dated  Octo- 
ber 20,  1855.  (No.  2352.) 

The  patentee  prepares  a mixture  of  pul- 
verised kaolin,  or  any  other  fusible  or 
vitrifiable  material  of  similar  nature,  as  for 
china,  hardware,  or  glass  manufacturing, 
with  a certain  proportion  of  wood,  charcoal 
grains,  or  any  other  combustible  material 
in  small  fragments,  which  are  blended  with 
it.  He  casts  of  this  in  a mould  twelve 
sectional  blocks,  which,  combined,  form  a 
stone.  When  the  blocks  have  been  shaped 
and  burnt,  he  takes  the  number  of  them 
required  to  form  a millstone  and  adjusts 
them  together,  by  putting  a thin  layer  of 
plaster  between  each  block ; he  then  binds 
them  all  together  by  means  of  one  or  more 
iron  hoops,  and  the  stone  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Dodge,  N.  S.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  spreading  or  distributing 
water-proofing,  or  similar  compositions,  over 
webs  or  sheets.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  October  20,  1855.  (No.  2353.) 

This  invention  consists  in  passing  the 
endless  band  under  a fixed  knife  or  doctor, 
extending  acrosB  the  machine,  the  compo- 
sition being  laid  on  the  web  by  hand  with  a 
broad  knife  or  trowel,  and  spread  evenly 
over  it  by  the  knife  or  doctor.  The  web  is 
carried  at  each  end  by  suitable  rollers  sup- 
ported in  standards,  one  of  which  is  made  to 
traverse,  by  means  of  a windlass,  along 
suitable  rails,  so  as  to  keep  the  web  well 
stretched.  The  surface  of  the  web  is  kept 
in  a lateral  state  of  tension  by  passing  over 
a suitable  temple  or  stretcher  bar,  and  one 
of  the  carrying  rollers  is  fitted  with  reversed 
spiral  projections  for  the  same  purpose. 

Valentine,  T.,  D.  Foster,  and  G. 
Haworth.  Improvements  in  power  looms. 
Patent  dated  October  20, 1855.  (No.  2354.) 

When  threads  of  warp  break  during 
weaving,  the  broken  ends  next  the  cloth  are 
generally  driven  up  by  the  reed,  so  as  to 
form  loops  on  one  or  other  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  fabric.  The  patentees  apply  trans- 
versely of  the  fabric  a bar  with  projecting 
points  or  teeth,  to  vibrate  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fabric.  The  teeth  are  inclined, 
so  that  in  the  traverse  of  the  bar  in  one 
direction  they  may  pass  over  any  such 
loops,  but  in  passing  back  they  take  into 
those  loops,  by  which  the  movement  of  the 
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bar  will  be  arrested  before  it  has  fully 
returned,  and  the  driving  strap  be  shifted 
from  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  thereby 
stopping  the  loom.  The  invention  also 
relates  to  means  for  regulating  the  tension 
upon  the  warp-threads,  and  consists  of 
certain  improvements  upon  a recent  patent 
of  Mr.  G.  Collier,  of  Halifax. 

Whitaker,  F.  Improvement s in  the  con- 
struction of  tewing  machines.  Patent  dated 
October  20,  1855.  (No.  2355.) 

This  invention  relates  to  sewing  ma- 
chines in  which  two  threads  are  employed, 
and  the  stitch  is  made  as  follows : — The 
needle  passes  through  the  work,  and  carries 
a loop  of  its  thread  through  with  it.  This 
loop  is  then  caught  by  a hook,  which 
carries  it  round  and  over  a globular  box, 
which  is  loosely  held  between  suitable  sup- 
ports, and  in  this  box  a ball  of  thread  is 
placed.  The  end  of  the  thread  is  drawu 
through  a hole  in  the  ball,  so  that  when  the 
needle  thread  is  drawn  over  the  ball  as 
before-mentioned,  the  ball  and  needle 
threads  are  looped  through  each  other ; 
the  hook  wliiih  catches  the  needle  thread 
travels  about  three-quarters  round  the  ball, 
so  that  when  it  gets  near  the  end  of  its 
course  the  loop  slips  off  (because  of  the 
reversed  position  of  the  hook),  and  when  the 
needle  thread  is  drawn  tight  the  stitch  is 
complete,  and  the  hook  returns. 

Woodrow,  H.  Improvements  in  shirts. 
Patent  dated  October  20,  1855.  (No.  2357.) 

The  sleeves  are  cut  in  such  a manner 
that  the  ordinary  shoulder  strap  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  front  is  made  to  lit 
neatly  and  closely  to  the  person.  The 
method  adopted  consists  in  cutting  the 
sleeve  of  such  a shape,  at  the  upper  end, 
as  to  cause  this  part,  when  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  shirt,  to  reach  up  to  the  collar- 
band.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  putting  on 
of  the  shirt,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  shirt 
so  as  to  open  at  the  front  or  side.  Another 
improvement  consists  in  adapting  to  a shirt 
with  a plain  front  a removable  ornamental 
front. 

Teall,  W.  A mode  of  treating  certain 
materials  containing  fatty  or  oily  substances, 
in  order  to  extract  those  fatty  or  oily  sub- 
stances therefrom.  Patent  dated  October  22, 
1855.  (No.  2358.) 

The  material  is  put  into  proper  tanks  or 
vats,  with  water  slightly  acidulated,  and  the 
whole  is  made  to  boil,  and  is  stirred  up  until 
it  becomes  a sort  of  pulp.  This  is  put  into 
bags  or  cloths  of  close  texture,  which  are 
put  into  closed  presses,  into  which  steam  is 
introduced,  and  it  is  pressed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  extraction  of  grease  from 
soapy  water,  as  is  well  understood.  The 
boiling,  though  not  necessary,  facilitates 
the  operation. 
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Parkes,  A.  Certain  preparations  of  oils 
for , and  solutions  used  when  water-proofing , 
and  for  the  manufacture  tf  various  articles  by 
the  use  of  such  compounds.  Patent  dated 
October  22,  1855.  (No.  2359.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  oils,  so  as  to  produce  a change 
in  the  oil  or  compound  by  the  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  sulphur.  The  second  part  relates 
to  the  use  of  solutions  of  gun-cotton,  or 
other  similar  compounds,  for  manufacturing 
purposes  generally.  The  patentee  dissolves 
gun-cotton,  or  other  similar  compound,  in 
vegetable  naphtha,  alcohol,  methylated  or 
other  ethers,  or  other  solvents  of  gun- 
cotton. He  also  uses  colouring  agents  or 
metallic  bronzes  with  solutions  of  gun- 
cotton for  water-proofing  and  coatiug  other 
articles,  such  as  paper,  See. ; also  gums  or 
resins,  or  stearine  in  solutions  of  gun-cotton 
for  the  same  purposes. 

M‘Glashan,  A.  and  E.  Field.  Improve- 
ments in  printing  presses.  Patent  dated 
October  22,  1855.  (No.  2360.) 

By  this  invention  both  sides  of  the  sheets 
of  paper  are  printed  or  “ perfected”  before 
leaving  the  machine.  The  machine  de- 
scribed is  a single  cylinder  machine,  and 
the  “grippers”  are  so  arranged  as  to  hold 
the  sheet  firmly  while  being  printed  upon 
both  sides,  without  releasing  their  hold 
during  the  whole  operation.  The  turning 
of  the  sheet  when  printed  upon  one  side,  in 
order  to  present  the  plain  surface  to  the 
second  form  of  type,  is  effected  by  a me- 
chanical arrangement  connected  with  the 
cylinder. 

Lenny,  C.  Improvements  in  carriages. 
Patent  dated  October  22,  1855.  (No. 
2361.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a light  open 
framework  body,  provided  with  sides  or 
wings,  extending  over  and  above  the  tyres 
or  upper  portions  of  the  wheels,  in  an 
arched  or  shell- like  form,  the  axles  being 
secured  through  the  intervention  of  im- 
proved double  C-springs  to  the  underneath 
fixings  of  the  seat,  in  such  manner  as  to 
work  freely  within  the  centre  of  the  opeu 
frame  of  the  said  body. 

Scully,  V.,  and  B.  J.  Heywood.  Im- 
provements in  clips  or  holders  for  suspending 
railway  tickets  and  other  small  articles. 
Patent  dated  October  22,  1855.  (No. 
2363.) 

The  patentees  show  their  improvements 
under  a variety  of  forms.  They  all  possess 
two  principal  features,  viz.,  l.That  of  holding 
the  ticket  in  such  a manner  that  the  ticket 
collector  may  see  at  a glance  the  nature  of 
the  ticket  without  removing  it  from  the 
clip.  2.  That  the  clip  may  be  readily  at- 
tached to  a button  - hole  or  other  append- 
age of  the  traveller's  garment. 
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Gregory,  A.,  and  J.  Jillings.  Im- 
provements in  cleansing  the,  basin  or  pan  of 
water- closets,  and  in  apparatus  for  the  same. 
Patent  dated  October  23,  1855.  (No. 
2366.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  me- 
chanical application  of  r brush,  scraper,  or 
wiper,  simultaneously  with  the  rush  of 
water  in  the  basin  of  the  closet,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  cleansing  of  the  basin. 

Bellamy,  J.  Improvements  in  graining 
and  in  producing  imitative  ornamental  sur- 
faces, and  in  certain  instruments  or  apparatus 
to  be  employed  for  such  purposes.  Patent 
dated  October  23,  1855.  (No.  2360.) 

The  following  is  the  process  by  which  the 
patentee  obtains  upon  paper  the  ornamental 
surfaces  above  referred  to.  The  paper  is  to 
be  “sized”  and  dried,  and  then  rubbed 
over  with  a solution  of  gum  sandarack,  or 
mastic  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
surface  is  then  grained  by  the  use  of  certain 
tools  patented  by  E.  Barber,  of  Tring, 
Hertford,  11th  October,  1846.  After  the 
colour  is  dry  the  paper  or  cardboard  may 
be  overgrained ; this  operation  is  also  done 
by  a roller  in  which  the  pattern  of  the  grain 
is  cut  in  relief.  The  paper  or  cardboard  is 
finally  coated  with  varnish,  or  French  po- 
lished in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  next 
part  of  the  invention  consists  of  a new  pro- 
cess of  graining  or  marbling  upon  glass  or 
slate.  A coat  of  the  graining  colour  is  first 
brushed  over  the  glass  ; the  lights  are  then 
taken  out,  by  passing  one  of  the  graining 
cylinders  before  described  over  the  colour, 
by  which  a portion  of  the  wet  colour  is  re- 
moved; when  this  is  dry,  a coat  of  colour 
which  forms  the  ground  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  imitated  is  laid  on.  The  process 
of  marbling  on  glass  is  similar  to  the  grain- 
ing. The  third  part  of  the  invention  con- 
sists of  a peculiar  mode  of  graining  or 
marbling  upon  the  natural  surface  of  woods. 
The  surface  of  the  wood  is  first  to  be 
planed,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a coating 
of  French  polish ; the  ground  is  then  laid 
on  with  a painter’s  brush  or  sash  tool,  and 
the  graining  or  veining  cylinders  passed 
over  the  wet  colour  to  take  out  the  lights, 
and  when  dry,  the  “ over-graining,”  is  to  be 
applied  by  laying  on  the  colour  with  a suit- 
able cylinder  as  before  described.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  invention  comprises  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  tools  described  in 
the  patent  of  Barber  before  referred  to. 

Roberts,  T.,  and  J.  Dale.  Certain  im- 
provements in  treating  and  preparing  amyle- 
cious  substances  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening. 
Patent  dated  October  23,  1855.  (No.  2370.) 

The  patentees  take  rice  in  the  grain,  but 
instead  of  grinding  it  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, they  wash  and  soak  it  in  water  until  it 
is  cleaned  and  partly  softened ; it  then 
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grinds  more  readily,  and  the  meal  is  neces- 
sarily produced  in  a damp  state.  It  is  then 
placed  in  heaps,  where  it  is  allowed  to  heat 
and  ferment,  such  fermentation  producing 
a chemical  change,  so  that  the  separation 
or  disintegration  between  the  starch  and 
gluten  is  at  once  effected,  the  mass  yielding, 
when  boiled  in  water,  a paste  equal  to  the 
ordinary  starch.  The  process  must  be 
slightly  altered  for  other  grain. 

Richardson,  T.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  clay-wares.  Patent 
dated  October  23,  1855.  (No.  2371.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  ap- 
plication of  native  borate  of  lime,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  a salt  of  soda,  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  clay  wares. 

Shears,  W.  An  improvement  in  cases  or 
magazines  for  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive 
preparations  or  compounds.  Patent  dated 
October  23,  1855.  (No.  2372.) 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  ma- 
nufacture of  such  cases  or  magazines  with 
six  equal  sides,  and  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  corrugated  tin  or  tin  alloyed,  or  cor- 
rugated copper,  brass,  or  other  metal  to  the 
making  ofthe  sides  of  such  cases.  The  hoops 
also  are  by  preference  to  be  corrugated. 

Newton,  A.  V.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  making  rope  and  cordage.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  October  23,  1855. 
(No.  2374.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  an  ar- 
rangement of  gearing  and  parts  for  revolving 
the  creals  and  bobbins  with  the  required 
speed  and  in  the  requisite  direction.  2.  In 
the  construction  of  the  lay-up  heads  and 
caps  that  form  the  strands,  and  lay  the  same 
into  rope  or  cordage.  3.  In  the  method  of 
constructing  the  apparatus  used  for  drawing 
the  rope  through  the  lay-up  blocks  and  caps, 
and  stretching  the  same,  and  then  winding 
the  rope  upon  a reel  into  a coil  for  transporta- 
tion ; and,  also,  the  invention  relates  to  a 
method  of  finishing  the  rope  by  rubbing 
down  and  sizinghhe  strands,  and  then  drying 
the  rope  while  being  stretched ; and  to 
means  for  leading  the  strands  off  the  bob- 
bins. 

Smith,  J.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
giving  alarm  signals,  and  for  extinguishing 
fires.  Patent  dated  October  24,  1855.  (No. 
2375.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  Of  ihe 
application  of  gutta-percha  lines  or  cords, 
passed  through  chambers  and  other  places 
to  be  protected  against  fire,  which  lines 
are  weighted  at  one  end  to  keep  them 
extended,  and  so  arranged  that  on  the 
burning  or  melting  of  the  gutta  percha 
the  weight  shall  fall,  and  in  its  descent 
strike  a catch  which  frees  and  sets  in  ac- 
tion a suitable  alarum.  2.  Of  perforated 
pipes,  wholly  or  partly  formed  of  gutta 
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percha  or  metal,  through  which  water  may 
be  conveyed  from  any  convenient  reservoir, 
by  turning  a stop-cock ; this  may  like- 
wise be  effected  by  the  falling  of  the  said 
weight,  set  in  action  as  before. 

Rives,  J.  Improvement s in  looms  for 
weaving.  Patent  dated  October  24,  1855. 
(No.  2377.) 

The  invention  consists  in  substituting  for 
the  ordinary  jacquard  cards  plates  of  thin 
metal,  with  as  many  holes  through  them  as 
there  are  needles  in  the  jacquard  apparatus. 
Also  in  the  use  of  jacquard  needles  with  slots 
formed  in  them,  through  which  the  hooks 
belonging  to  the  other  needles  pass,  by 
which  arrangement  the  needles  may  be 
placed  more  closely  together  than  is  other- 
wise possible  ; and  in  a method  of  regulating 
the  tension  on  the  warp  threads  and  the 
take-up  of  the  work. 

Healey,  J.,  J.  Foster,  and  J.  Lowe. 
Improvements  in  machinery  to  be  used  for 
drawing,  moulding,  forming,  and  forging 
various  articles  of  metal  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 24,  1855.  (No.  2378.) 

This  invention  relates — 1,  To  improve- 
ments upon  a patent  dated  26th  October, 
1854,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of  an 
arrangement  of  bell-mouthed  tubes,  as 
guides  for  the  article  to  be  entered  between 
the  rolls  or  rollers,  and  as  stops  by  which 
means  the  point  to  which  the  'article  is  to 
be  entered  may  be  regulated.  2.  To  ham- 
mers for  giving  blows  in  drawing,  moulding, 
forming,  and  forging  or  swaging  metals  into 
required  shapes,  and  consists  in  lifting  the 
hammer  or  ram  by  the  adhesion  of  contact 
of  revolting  pulleys  or  rollers  which  have 
portions  of  the  peripheries  removed.  Also 
to  limiting  the  height  to  which  the  hammer 
may  rise  by  circumscribing  that  surface  of 
the  hammer  in  contact  with  the  pulleys  or 
rollers.  Also  in  the  employment  of  a cer- 
tain spring  to  force  down  the  hammer. 
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Elce,  J.  Improvements  in  self-acting 
mules  for  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  Application  dated  October  19, 
1855.  (No.  2346.) 

This  invention  relates  first  to  the  winding- 
on  motion, and  consists  in  dispensing  with  the 
radial  arm  and  parts  in  connection  therewith, 
usually  employed  for  winding  on,  and  fur 
regulating  the  tension  of  the  yarn.  One 
end  of  the  winding-on  chain  is  attached  to 
the  framing  of  the  headslock,  and  the  other 
is  wound  on  the  winding-on  barrel  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  motion  of  the  winding- 
on  barrel  is  transmitted  to  the  shaft  working 
the  spindle  drums  by  differential  wheels  (or  a 


jack-in-the-box),  and  a friction  pulley  (which 
carries  the  intermediate  wheels),  furnished 
with  a clip  or  break,  that  is  tightened  and 
slackened  by  the  action  of  the  yarn  on  the 
falters.  When  the  yarn  is  too  tight,  the 
friction  pulley  is  released  by  the  action  of 
the  falters,  and  proportionably  less  motion 
is  given  to  the  spindles,  the  contrary  action 
taking  place  when  the  yarn  is  too  slack.  The 
second  part  consists  in  an  arrangement  of 
parts  for  regulating  the  amount  of  after 
draught. 

Smith,  N.  Improvements  in  mills  for  re- 
ducing grain  and  other  substances.  Applica- 
tion dated  October  19,  1855.  (No.  2348.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  two  cones  placed  in  a reversed 
direction  to  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  base  of  one  cone  opposite  the  apex  of 
the  other;  and  in  the  mounting  these  cones, 
or  one  of  them,  in  such  manner,  in  suitable 
bearings,  that  the  distance  of  one  conical 
roller  from  the  other  may  be  easily  regulated, 
whereby  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the 
substances  are  to  be  reduced  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Gaudibert,  H.  An  improved  construction 
of  guard  for  preventing  surreptitious  removal 
of  watches,  purses,  pocket-books,  and  other 
articles  from  the  person.  Application  dated 
October  20,  1855.  (No.  2356.) 

The  inventor  connects  to  one  end  of  a 
small  chain  a spring  loop  or  suspender,  and 
to  the  other  end  a sharp- pointed  hook  or  its 
equivalent,  which  will  enter  and  hold  the 
fabric  of  which  the  pocket  is  composed.  The 
article  is  then  attached  to  the  spring  loop, 
and  to  the  ring  which  connects  the  short 
chain  with  the  sharp-pointed  hook. 

Wilson,  W.  Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  crushing  grain  and  oilier  sub- 
stances. Application  dated  October  23, 
1855.  (No.  2365.) 

In  order  to  vary  the  distance  between  the 
crushing  rollers  to  suit  the  grain  to  be 
crushed,  the  inventor  employs  a bar  with 
two  inclined  planes  ; this  bar  is  placed  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  adjustable  roller, 
and  each  inclined  plane,  when  the  bar  is 
moved  endwise,  acts  on  a prolongation  of 
the  bearings  in  which  the  roller  revolves. 
The  bar  is  moved  endwise  by  suitable  me- 
chanism. 

Offenheimer.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  stretching  or 
distending  velvets  and  other  piled  goods  or 
fabrics  fir  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  pile  of 
such  goods.  Application  dated  October  23, 
1855.  (No.  2367.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  rollers,  one  at  either  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, over  and  under  which  the  entire 
piece  of  fabric  is  passed,  the  two  ends  of  the 
piled  fabric  being  secured,  so  as  to  form  an 
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endless  strap  or  band.  Of  the  rollers  one  is 
secured,  the  other  at  the  opposite  end 
being  rendered  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
rack,  pinion,  and  click  wheel.  For  the 
lateral  stretching  two  endless  rails  are  em- 
ployed, running  longitudinally  on  both 
sides  of  the  machine ; one  is  secured  to  the 
one  side,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  framing  acts  loosely.  These  rails  on 
either  side  are  connected  to  the  selvages  of 
the  piled  fabric  by  an  intervening  elastic 
strap  or  band.  In  order  to  adjust  the  rails 
according  to  the  varying  length  of  the  piece 
of  fabric  while  being  cut,  a sliding  rail  is 
secured  to  an  adjustable  roller. 

Collier,  G.,  W.  Bailey,  and  R.  Hors- 
fall. Improvements  in  drying  wool  and 
other  fibrous  substances.  Application  dated 
October  23,  1855.  (No.  2368.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  arranging 
endless  travelling  aprons,  in  connection 
with  suitable  heating  means,  so  that  the 
fibre,  upon  being  placed  upou  one  apron, 
travels  with  it,  and  is  thence  transferred  to 
another,  and  so  on,  and  each  apron  is 
caused  to  travel  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  preceding,  by  which  the  fibre  will  be 
more  fully  turned  over  in  passing  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  inventors  form  the  aprons 
of  open  wire-work  in  sections  connected  to- 
gether, and  they  are  operated  by  supporting 
rollers.  The  heating  is  effected  by  pipes  or 
chambers  passing  between  or  under  each 
apron,  supplied  with  steam  or  other  suit- 
able heating  medium.  A fan  is  employed 
to  draw  away  the  vapours  produced. 

Weber,  H.  Certain  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  motive  power.  Application  dated 
October  23,  1855.  (No.  2373.) 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a half  cylinder 
(which  may  be  made  to  rotate  on  a centre), 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  sup- 
ported on  drums  or  friction  rollers,  on 
which  it  travels  in  circular  guides.  To  the 
upper  part  of  the  half-cylinder  is  attached 
a weight,  in  such  manner  as  to  press,  by- 
means  of  a lever,  on  its  upper  edge,  and 
impart  to  it  a continuous  revolving  motion 
in  the  guide  circles. 

Bevan,  J.  Improvements  in  projectiles. 
Application  dated  October  24,  1855.  (No. 
2376.) 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a 
chamber  at  the  back  of  a projectile,  and  in 
filling  it  with  gunpowder,  so  that  when 
fired  in  a cannon,  the  chamber  is  burst  and 
rent,  thus  imparting  a greater  force  to  the 
projectile. 
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Dated  February  23,  1856. 

461.  John  Gedge,  Wellington  - street  South, 
Strand,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  preparing 
and  combining  metallic  substances  for  producing 
colours,  and  In  manufacturing  the  same.  A com- 
munication. 

462.  James  Edward  Boyde,  of  Hither  - green, 
Lewisham,  Kent,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
scythes. 

Dated  May  9,  1856. 

1098.  William  Edward  Wiley,  of  Great  Hampton- 
street,  Birmingham.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pens  and  penholders. 

1101.  Frederick  Richard  Laurence,  of  South- 
ampton-street,  Westminster.  An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  shirt  collars  and  wristbands. 

Dated  May  1ft,  1856. 

1139.  Gustavus  Palmer  Harding,  of  Kingsland, 
Middlesex.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  bonnets. 

Dated  May  16,  1856. 

1139.  William  Thistlethwaite,  of  Verulara  build- 
ings, Gray's-iun,  London.  Certain  improvements 
in  photography.  A communication  from  Louis 
Angamarre,  of  Paris,  France. 

1161.  William  Harker,  of  Victoria-mill,  Bowley, 
Bradford,  York.  Improvements  in  giving  motion 
to  rotating  shuttle-boxes  of  power  looms. 

1163.  Edmund  Eaborn  and  Matthew  Robinson, 
engineers,  of  Clement  - street,  Birmingham.  War- 
wick. Improvements  in  machinery  for  grinding  or 
reducing  sugar. 

1165.  James  Mellor,  of  Gorton,  near  Manches- 
ter, Lancaster.  Certain  improvements  in  grates 
or  grids,  applicable  to  sewers,  drains,  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

Dated  May  17,  1856. 

1167.  David  Cur  wood,  of  George-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square,  Middlesex.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  facilitating  the  cleaning  of  knives  aftd  forks. 

1169.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery- lane, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  forg- 
ing or  pointing  wrought  nails,  spikes,  and  other 
four-sided  articles.  A communication. 

1171.  Louis  Comides,  of  Trafalgar  - square. 
Charing  • cross,  Middlesex.  Improvements  In  or- 
namental window  blinds,  and  such  like  transpa- 
rent decorations. 

1173.  John  Hynam,  of  Princes*  square,  Wilson- 
street,  Finsbury.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  instantaneous  lights  when  of  paper  or 
cotton. 

1175.  Richard  Knight,  of  Foster -lane,  London. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  aerating  liquids. 

1177.  Charles  Carroll  Tevis,  lieutenant  - colonel, 
of  Paris,  France.  An  improved  revolver. 

Dated  May  19,  1856. 

1179.  John  Wilkes,  Thomas  Wilkes,  and  Gilbert 
Wilkes,  of  Birmingham.  A new  or  improved 
manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing 
fabrics. 

1 181.  John  Leakey  Bowhay,  of  Modbury,  Devon. 
Improvements  in  drills  for  sowing  seeds  and  dis- 
tributing manure  or  water. 

1183.  Moses  Haym  Picciotto,  of  Crosby -square, 
London.  Improvements  in  preparing  flax,  hemp, 
and  other  similar  fibrous  materials. 

1185.  John  Wilkes.  Thomas  Wilkes,  and  Gilbert 
Wilkes,  of  Birmingham.  A new  or  improved 
manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing 
fabrics, 
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Dated  May  20,  1856. 

1186.  William  Fowler  and  William  M‘Collin, 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  Improvements  in  portable 
steam  engines,  applicable  to  agricultural  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

1187.  William  Maugham,  of  Ifield-terrace,  Sur- 
rey. An  improvement  in  rendering  wood  fire-proof. 

1189.  William  Maugham,  of  Ifield-terrace,  Sur- 
rey. An  improvement  in  rendering  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  and  paper  uninflammable. 

1190.  Richard  Maxwell,  of  Carlton  - terrace, 
North  Brlxton,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  taps  for  drawing  off  liquids. 

1191.  James  Anning  Gollop,  of  Lower  Sloane- 
street,  Chelsea,  Middlesex.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  excluding  dust,  water,  air,  and  other  ex- 
traneous matters  from  doors,  windows,  glass, 
show  cases  and  such  like  constructions. 

1192.  Samuel  Rogers  Toms,  of  Church  - villas, 
Croydon,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  gloves. 

1193.  William  Cardwell  McBride,  of  Armagh, 
county  Armagh.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
scutching  flax  and  other  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

1194.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex.  An  improved  mode  of  preparing  the 
double  chlorides  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  and 
aluminium  and  potassium.  A communication. 

1195.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 

lane,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  oil  from  seeds,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  to  he  used  therein.  A com- 
munication. _ 

1196.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex.  An  improved  rotary  pump.  A com- 
munication. 


Dated  May  21,  1856. 

1197.  Joseph  Henry  Reynell  de  Castro,  of  Man- 

chester. An  improved  method  of  propelling  rail- 
way or  other  carriages  up  inclines.  A communi- 
cation. . _ 

1198.  David  Shaw,  of  Gee  Cross,  Chester.  Im- 
provements in  looms  and  apparatus  employed 
therewith  for  weaving. 

1200.  John  Perron,  of  Buttesland-street,  Hor- 
ton New  Town.  Improvements  in  ornamenting 
surfaces  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  and  such  like  sub- 
stances. 

1201.  Alexandre  Henri  Dufresne,  of  Hue  de 
l’Echiquier,  Paris,  France.  An  improved  process 
of  gilding  and  ornamenting  steel  and  other  metals. 

1202.  John  Cope,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick. 

An  improvement  or  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons  made  of  pearl  or  other  shell, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  . _ . _ 

1203.  Manoah  Bower,  of  Birmingham,  W arwick, 

and  John  Barwell,  of  Birmingham  aforesaid,  gen- 
tleman. A new  or  improved  method  of  joining 
the  parts  of  metallic  and  other  bedsteads  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  „ „ 

1204.  Henry  Medlock,  of  Great  Marlborough* 
street,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  enamels,  and  other  vitrified  sub- 
stances. 

1205. ’  James  Holdin  and  William  John  Doming, 
of  Manchester,  Lancaster.  Improvements  in 
bouking,  bleaching*  washing,  and  cleansing  tex 
tile  fabrics  and  materials.  Partly  a communica- 
tion. Alexander  Allan,  of  Perth,  North  Britain, 
and  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Crewe,  Chester.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  locomotive  and  other 
steam  engines  and  carriages,  and  in  the  rolling 
stock  of  railways. 

1207.  George  Heron,  of  South-street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  raising,  lowering,  moving,  or  transport- 
ing heavy  bodies. 

1208.  Rudolph  Hermann  Schwabe,  of  Glasgow, 
Lanark,  N.B.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  ornamental  fabrics. 
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1209.  Mscleroy  Nell  con,  of  Thom  Mill,  Ren- 
frew, N.B.  Improvements  in  the  treatment,  pre- 
paration, or  finishing  of  yarns  or  threads. 

1210.  Edward  Greenless,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
N.B.  Improvements  in  the  treatment,  and  pre- 
paration or  manufacture  of  textile  and  pulpy  ma- 
terials. 

1211.  Charles  De  Jongh,  of  Lautenbach,  Gueb- 
willer,  France,  manufacturer.  An  improved  me- 
thod of  separating  and  assorting  combed  fibres  of 
different  lengths. 

1212.  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, manufacturer.  ‘Improvements  in  machinery 
to  be  used  for  grinding  and  polishing  gun  barrels, 
swords,  raatchets,  bayonets,  scythes,  fire-irons, 
and  other  articles  similar  in  transverse  section  to 
any  of  those  above  named. 

1213.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge, 
Essex.  Improved  machinery  for  crushing  or  split- 
ting grain  or  seeds.  A communication. 

1214.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
spinning  or  twisting  fibrous  substances.  A com- 
munication. 

1215.  William  Henry  Aston  and  Samuel  Hop- 
kinson,  of  Zetland  Mill,  Huddersfield.  Improve- 
ments in  steam-boiler  furnaces  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  supplying  water  to  steam-boilers. 

1216.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Sebbon-street, 
Islington.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  railway  wheels. 


Dated  May  22,  1856. 

1217.  William  Galloway  and  John  Galloway,  of 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  engineers.  Improve- 
ments in  steam-boilers. 

1218.  Alexandre  Hubert,  of  Bordeaux,  Dept, 
de  la  Gironde,  France.  An  improved  apparatus 
for  ventilating  ships  or  vessels. 

1219.  John  Charles  Pearce,  of  the  Bowling  Iron 
Works,  near  Bradford,  York.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  generating  and  economising  steam. 

1220.  William  Richelieu  Hodges,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  manufacturing  loop-pile  fabrics.^  A 
communication. 

1222.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  of  Duke-street, 
Adelphi,  London.  Improvements  in  clock  work, 
part  of  these  improvements  being  applicable  to 
other  regulating  purposes.  A communication. 

1223.  Job  Cutler,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham, 
Warwick.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  pipes  or  tubes  to  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

1225.  Germain  Barruel,  of  Rue  Hautefeuille, 
Paris.  Improvements  in  treating  cotton  seed. 

1226.  Robert  Bell,  of  Glassford- street,  Glasgow. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  ornamental  fabrics. 

1227.  Charles  Dewick,  of  SUnley-street,  Leices- 

ter. Improvements  in  machines,  generally  called 
<*  rib  frame  or  rib  machine  ” for  producing  fancy 
hosiery.  , „ 

1228.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  George 
Williams  Baker,  of  Woburn,  Bedford,  farm 
bailiff.  Improvements  In  machinery  or  apparatus 
applicable  to  the  tilling  of  land. 

Dated  May  23,  1856. 

1229.  Thomas  Dawson  Russura,  of  Tipton,  Staf- 
ford. A new  or  improved  brake  for  steam  engines 
and  other  motive  power  engines. 

1230.  Samuel  Berrisford,  of  Portwood,  Chester, 
and  Enoch  Wilkinson,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster. 
Certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

1231.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 

Middlesex.  An  improved  gridiron.  A commu- 
nication. „ 

1232.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  looms.  A commu- 
nication. 

1233.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
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Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  winding  threads.  A communication. 

1234.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  obtaining  a mate- 
rial used  in  dyeing.  A communication. 

1235.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  8outh, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  the  manufacture  of  billiard  cues  or 
similar  articles.  A communication. 

1237.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  In  the  application  of 
distillation  to  gas  from  the  furnaces  of  steam  en- 
gines. A communication. 

1238.  George  Bell  Galloway,  'of  Bnsinghall- 
street,  London.  Improvements  in  the  furnaces  of 
marine  boilers,  and  in  the  construction  of  steam 
vessels. 

1239.  Thomas  Herbert,  of  Nottingham,  lace 
manufacturer,  and  Edward  Whittaker,  of  Notting- 
ham, mechanic.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  warp  lace  fabrics. 

1240.  John  Dixon,  of  High  Bridge,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  engineer.  Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  water  and  other  liquids. 

1241.  Frederick  Peter  Dimpfel,  of  Philadelphia, 

U.  8.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  screw 
nuts  for  axle-boxes,  and  other  purposes.  A com- 
munication. 

Dated  May  24,  1856. 

1242.  John  de  Cockkenifeck,  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
An  improved  process  and  apparatus  for  preparing, 
refining,  and  filtering  oils  or  fatty  matters. 

1243.  Pierse  Eustace  Laurence  Barron,  of  Coles- 
hlll  street,  Middlesex.  An  improved  process  for 
coating  metals  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  in  the  means  of  attaching  sheathing 
plates  to  ships  or  vessels.  A communication. 

1244.  William  Illingworth,  of  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster. Certain  improvements  in  printing  or  co- 
louring and  glazing  china,  earthenware,  or  other 
ceramic  manufactures,  and  in  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  connected  therewith,  and  also  improve- 
ments in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  such  manu- 
factures. 

1216.  Robert  Adam  Whytlaw  and  Alexander 
Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.B.,  manufac- 
turers. Improvements  in  weaving. 

1247.  James  Lea,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick. 
Improvements  in  sunblinds. 

1248.  Frederick  Peter  Dimpfel,  of  Philadelphia, 
U.  S.  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam 
boilers  ana  furnaces. 

1249.  Samuel  Davey  Liptrap,  of  Albany-road, 
Camberwell,  and  James  Wright,  of  Alfred-place, 
Newington  Causeway,  Surrey.  Improvements  In 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  mode  of  supplying 
and  drawing  off  water  and  other  liquids. 

Dated  May  26,  1856. 

1250.  Benjamin  Nadault  de  Buffon,  of  Rue  du 
Cherche  Midi,  Paris,  France.  A new  apparatus 
for  clarifying  and  purifying  water  and  other 
liquids. 

1252.  Alphonse  Rene  Le  Mire  de  Normandy,  of 
Judd-street,  Brunswick-square,  Middlesex.  Im- 
provements in  obtaining  fresh  water  from  salt 
water. 

1253.  Wharton  Rye,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
iron  founder.  Certain  improvements  in  fixing  or 
fastening  rails  or  railways  in  their  chairs. 

1254.  William  Hulse,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
smith.  An  improvement  or  improvements  in  me- 
tallic and  other  bedsteads,  which  improvement  or 
improvements  may  be  applied  to  other  articles  of 
furniture,  and  to  framework  generally. 

1255.  Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-build- 
ings,  Chancery-lane,  Middlesex.  Improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  coal,  and  in  the  purification, 
desiccation,  and  agglomeration  of  coal,  and  in  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  for  such  purposes.  A com- 
munication. 


TO  ENTER  DISCLAIMER. 

1256.  Bennett  Johns  Heywood,  of  Leicester- 
square,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improvements  in 
holders  for  leads,  slate,  and  other  marking  mate- 
rials. 

1257.  Frederick  Charles  Jeune,  of  Gresham  - 
street,  London,  India-rubber  manufacturer.  An 
improved  manufacture  of  floor-cloth. 

1258.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  An  improvement 
applicable  to  quadrants  and  other  instruments  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  other  objects.  A 
communication. 

1259.  Thomas  Foster,  of  Brownlow-street,  Mid- 
dlesex, turner.  Improved  apparatus  for  holding 
postage,  receipt,  and  other  stamps. 

1260.  Samuel  Newington,  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex, 
doctor  of  medicine.  A preparation  for  destroying 
the  fly  or  aphis,  and  other  insects,  on  hop  and 
other  plants. 

1261.  John  Roberts,  of  Falmouth,  builder.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  moulding  bricks  and 
tiles. 

1262.  Thomas  Charlton,  of  Brentwood,  Essex, 
engineer,  and  William  Turnbull,  of  Rotherhithe, 
Surrey,  engineer.  Improvements  in  steam  en- 
gines. 

1263.  James  Baird,  of  Edinburgh,  wool  mer- 
chant. A method  of  freeing  the  wool  upon  skins 
from  burrs  and  other  extraneous  substances. 

1264.  Henry  George  Yates,  of  East  Smithfield, 
Middlesex,  gentleman.  An  improvement  in  treat- 
ing wash  waters  in  order  to  precipitate  the  greasy 
and  soapy  matters  contained  therein.  A commu- 
nication. 

Dated  May  27,  1856. 

1265.  Ebenezcr  Talbot,  of  Spring  Vale,  Staf- 
fordshire, manager.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  rails  for  railways. 

1266.  Frank  Clarke  Hills,  of  Deptford,  Kent, 
manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in  the 
purification  of  gas. 

1267.  William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements 
in  printing  machinery.  A communication. 

1269.  Frederick  Peter  Dimpfel,  of  Philadelphia, 
United  States,  engineer.  Improvements  in  con- 
structing the  permanent  way  of  railroads. 

NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  PRO- 
LONGATION OF  PATENT. 

A petition  will  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in 
council,  by  Thomas  Cardwell,  of  Bombay,  mer- 
chant, praying  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a prolonga- 
tion of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  him  on  the 
15th  December,  1842,  for  “ Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  presses  for  compressing  cotton  and 
other  articles.” 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  COMPLETE 
SPECIFICATION. 

1288.  William  Needham  and  James  Kite  (se- 
cundua),  of  Vauxhall,  Surrey,  engineers.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  expressing 
liquids  or  moisture  from  substances. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  LEAVE 
TO  ENTER  DISCLAIMER. 

A petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Solicitor 
General  for  leave  to  enter  a disclaimer  to  the  spe- 
cification of  the  following  patents  : 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Manningham,  near 
Bradford,  York,  and  George  Edinond  Donisthorp, 
of  Leeds,  bearing  the  title,  improvements  in  pre- 
paring and  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials. Date  of  patent  20th  March,  1650. 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  and  James  Ambler,  both 
of  Manninghatn,  York.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring and  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  mate- 
rials. 2nd  February,  1852. 


Merhtnlct' 
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NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

(From  the  ** London  Gazette"  June  10/A, 
1850.) 

257.  Henry  Holford  end  Mark  Mason.  Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing metals  and  for  manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
metallic  rivets,  bolts,  or  similar  articles. 

271.  Allan  Marpherson.  Improvements  in  ob- 
taining and  applying  motive  power.  A communi- 
cation. 

275.  George  Holcroft,  Joseph  Smith,  and  Tho- 
mas Holcroft.  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
preparing,  spinning,  and  doubling  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials. 

282.  George  Norgate  Hooper  and  William 
Hooper.  Improvements  in  springs  for  carriages, 
and  for  the  cushions  of  carriages,  chairs,  mat- 
tresses, beds,  and  other  similar  articles. 

285.  Auguste  Eugene  Dannequin.  Certain  im- 
provements in  caoutchouc  or  any  other  waterproof 
garments. 

289.  Janies  Townsend  Ward.  A new  or  im- 
proved omnibus. 

298.  Ralph  Waller.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  cotton  and  other  fibrous  ma- 
terials. 

310.  Michael  Leopold  Parnell.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  locks. 

314.  Alexander  McDougall.  Improvements  in 
treating  bones,  other  animal  matters,  and  other 
substances  containing  phosphates,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  manure  and  other  products. 

322.  John  Inshaw.  A new  or  improved  pressure 
gauge. 

327.  James  Edward  Duyck.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil-cake. 

332.  William  Kenworthy.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  self-acting  mules. 

367.  Richard  Knight.  Improvements  in  me- 
dical chests. 

379.  Stephen  Rossin  Parkhurst.  Improvements 
in  sails  and  rigging  for  vessels. 

392.  Alexandre  Tolliausen.  A machine  for 
cutting  articles  of  polygonal  figure  in  wood  or 
other  material.  A communication. 

490.  Janies  Steedman.  An  improvement  in 
pianofortes. 

542.  John  Aspinall.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  curing  sugar  or  extracting  moisture 
therefrom,  applicable  to  separating  liquids  from 
solids. 

548.  Richard  Archibald  Brooraan.  An  im- 
proved fabric  suitable  for  ladies’  garments.  A 
communication. 

801.  James  Samuel  and  John  Nicholson.  Im- 
provements in  steam  and  other  vapour  engines. 

1029.  Henry  Mapple.  Barometers. 

1053.  Henry  Duncan  Preston  Cunningham. 
Certain  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  boats  to  increase 
their  buoyancy  and  stability. 

1098.  William  Edward  Wiley.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  pens  and  pen-holders. 

1099.  William  Basford.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  purifying  coal  gas. 

1113.  Bartholomew  BeniowskK  Improvements 
in  typographical  composition,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  logotypes  to  be  used  therein. 

1179.  John  Wilkes,  Thomas  Wilkes,  and  Gilbert 
Wilkes.  A new  or  improved  manufacture  of 
rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing  fabrics. 

1 195.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  oil  from  seeds, 
and  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  to  be  used 
therein.  A communication. 

1205.  James  Hold  in  and  William  John  Doming. 
Improvements  in  bouking,  bleaching,  washing, 
and  cleansing  textile  fabrics  and  materials.  Partly 
a communication. 

1208.  Rudolph  Hermann  Schwabe.  Improve- 


ments in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  orna- 
mental fabrics. 

1209.  Macleroy  Neilson.  Improvements  In  the 
treatment,  preparation,  or  finishing  of  yarns  or 
threads. 

1213.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall.  Improved 
machinery  for  crushing  or  splitting  grain  or  seeds. 
A communication.  A . 

1219.  John  Charles  Pearce.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  generating  and  economising  steam. 

1223.  Job  Cutler.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  pipes  or  tubes  to  be  used  for 
various  purposes. 

1 2G7.  William  Edward  Newton.  Improvements 
in  printing  machinery.  A communication. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty- one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’ - 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 


PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEARS’  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

1853. 

1391.  Christopher  Nickles  and  James 
Hobson. 

1404.  John  Horrocks  and  James  Dunlop 
Horrocks. 

1409.  Claude  Arnoux. 

1410.  James  Robert  Napier  and  William 

John  Macquorn  Rankine. 

1422.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman. 
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DUMPING  ENGINES. 

A DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PUMPING  ENGINES  OP  THE  WOI.VERHAMPTON  WATER  WORKS, 
WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  WATER  PUMPINO.* 

BY  MR.  HENRY  MARTEN,  OP  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The  engines  described  in  the  present  paper  have  been  at  work  some  years.  They  con- 
sist of  a pair  of  engines  at  Tettenhall,  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wicksteed,  M.I.C.E.,  and  erected  in  1847,  by  Mr.  James  Kay,  of  Bury ; and  also  an  engine 
at  Goldthorne  Hill,  constructed  in  1851,  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
members  of  this  institution. 

The  engines  at  Tettenhall  are  single  direct-action  non-condensing  engines,  and  are 
shown  in  the  general  view,  figs.  1 and  2 of  the  accompanying  engravings,  to  a small  scale, 
and  in  detail  to  a larger  scale,  in  figs.  3 to  9 ; fig.  3 being  a side  elevation,  fig.  4 a plan 
through  xx  of  fig,  3,  fig.  5 a transverse  section,  fig.  6 an  elevation  of  the  pumps,  fig.  7 a 
section  through  the  valves,  fig.  8 a plan  of  the  same,  and  fig.  9 the  delivery  valve.  The 
cylinders,  A A,  are  36  inches  diameter,  and  9 feet  6 inches  stroke.  The  plunger  pumps, 
B B,  fig.  6,  are  13  inches  diameter,  lifting  about  300  feet.  The  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  at  a pressure  of  about  35  lbs,,  and  cut  off  at  two-thirds  of  the  stroke.  The  boilers 
are  cylindrical,  two  in  number,  26  feet  long,  and  6 feet  diameter,  with  two  tubes  in  each, 
254  inches  diameter,  and  internal  fires.  The  flame  from  each  fireplace  passes  along  the 
tube,  thence  round  to  the  front  again  by  the  side  of  the  boiler  next  to  its  tube,  and  thence 
the  two  uniting  pass  along  the  bottom  into  the  chimney. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  two  smaller  tubes  are  in  every  respect  preferable 
to  the  single  one,  as  they  allow  more  steam  room,  better  heating  surface,  and  afford  con- 
venience for  cleaning  all  round  under  the  bottom  ; and  by  permitting  the  water  level  to  be 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  boiler  shell,  they  admit  of  a larger  water  surface  for  the  delivery  of 
the  steam  as  it  is  generated  in  the  water,  so  that  the  ebullition  is  less  violent,  and  the 
formation  of  steam  more  rapid. 

The  boilers  are  covered  with  loam  or  moulding  sand  to  a depth  of  about  6 inches  over 
the  top.  This  substance,  which  should  be  protected  by  a roof  from  being  blown  away,  is 
found  to  be  a very  good  non-conductor,  very  little  heat  radiating  through  it  to  the  upper 
surface.  It  has  also  this  advantage  over  nearly  all  other  materials  employed  for  the  same 
purpose — that  no  condensation  can  take  place  in  it  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  boiler 
plates,  since  for  that  distance  it  forms  a sand  bath  as  hot  as  the  steam,  which,  in  the  event 
of  any  leakage,  blows  through  it  dry,  and  consequently  no  corrosive  action  upon  the  plates 
can  take  place.  Condensation  cannot  occur  until  at  a distance  of  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  plates,  spreading  thence  very  gradually  with  the  escape  of  the  vapour  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  where  a moist  patch  is  observed,  indicative  of  what  is  going  on  below. 
With  a material  of  this  description,  any  portion  of  the  boiler  top  can  be  uncovered  with  a 
shovel,  and  examined  at  once.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment  at  Tettenhall,  steam  blows 
at  two  places  in  the  boilers  covered  in  this  manner  were  suffered  to  remain  unrepaired  for  a 
couple  of  years,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  fully,  and  the  result  was  an  entire  absence  of  cor- 
rosive action,  as  described  above.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  loam  sand  is  much  prefer- 
able for  this  purpose  to  any  other  material,  provided  always  that  it  is  protected  by  a roof  or 
covering.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  felt,  brick,  or  iron  casing,  and  the  plates  are  much 
more  readily  inspected  than  with  the  latter  coverings.  It  is  also  much  superior  to  furnace 
ashes,  cinders,  or  riddlings,  which  are  often  placed  over  boilers,  as  these  substances  fre- 
quently contain  acids  and  other  chemical  impurities,  which,  on  being  brought  into  contact 
with  waste  steam,  act  very  injuriously  on  wrought  iron.  In  some  situations  the  author  has 
seen  plates  nearly  eaten  through  from  improper  coverings  of  this  description. 

In  the  pump  work,  shown  in  figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  there  is  little  requiring  special  notice  : the 
valves  are  ring  valves,  rising  on  a central  spindle,  as  shown  in  fig.  9 ; they  are  of  cast  iron 
galvanized,  beating  on  wooden  faces.  Originally  they  beat  upon  a mixture  of  lead  and  tin, 
but  this  soon  became  loose  in  the  seating,  and  leaked  ; oak  was  then  tried,  but  the  acid 
peculiar  to  this  wood  corroded  the  cast  iron,  so  that  these  beats  were  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued. Lancewood,  box,  and  beech  have  also  been  tried,  but  nothing  answers  so  well  as 
holly,  which  is  now  employed,  and  continues  to  work  well. 

The  area  of  the  suction  valve,  C,  is  325  square  inches,  being  about  two  and  a half  times 
the  area  of  the  plunger,  and  that  of  the  delivery  valve,  D,  is  163  square  inches,  or  about 
one  and  one-third  times  the  area  of  the  plunger.  The  enlargement  of  the  suction  valve  to 
this  extent  is  found  to  be  very  serviceable  where  the  velocity  of  the  plunger  is  likely  to  be 
great  in  the  ascending  stroke. 
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The  steam  valve,  E,  the  equilibrium  valve,  F,  and  the  exhaust  valve,  G,  are  of  gun 
metal,  and  on  the  double-beat  construction.  Their  areas  are  as  follows  : 

Steam  valve  ...  50  square  inches=l-20th  of  area  of  cylinder. 

Equilibrium  valve  . SO  „ = l-20th  „ 

Exhaust  valve  . . 78  „ = 1-1 3th  „ 

The  piston  rod  and  pump  rod  are  connected  with  a cross  head,  H,  working  on  V slides 

attached  to  the  supporting  columns,  I,  figs.  2 and  3.  The  plug  rod,  K,  and  the  valve 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  10.  Fig.  11.  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  12.  Fig.  9. 


motion  are  worked  from  a slight  wrought-iron  beam,  L,  under  the  cylinder  floor,  connected 
at  one  end  to  the  cross  head,  H,  and  at  the  other  end  slung  to  parallel  links.  The  feed 
pump,  M,  is  also  attached  to  this  beam.  The  water  for  the  feed  is  passed  through  a heater, 
N,  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  engine  house,  and  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  waste 
steam  pipe,  1 foot  6 inches  diameter,  along  the  centre  of  which  for  some  distance  the  feed 
pipe  is  conducted,  occupying  about  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  heater. 

The  engine  is  regulated  by  a water  cataract  governed  by  a small  ratchet  wheel  and 
screw.  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute  varies  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  eleven,  the 
average  speed  of  the  piston  being  130  feet  to  140  feet  per  minute ; the  quantity  of  water 
delivered  per  stroke  is  56  gallons.  The  area  of  the  plunger  is  132  square  inches,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  plunger  is  130  lbs.  per  square  inch,  making  ^ total  dead  load 
of  17,160  lbs.,  equal  to  a dead  pressure  of  16J  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  surface  of  the 
steam  piston. 

These  engines  are  working  for  their  kind  at  a fair  duty,  performing  about  27,000,000  lbs. 
lifted  1 foot  high  per  minute,  with  a consumption  of  1 cwt  of  the  small  common  slack  of 
the  neighbourhood.  With  Newcastle  or  Welsh  small  coal  they  would  perform  a duty  of 
36,000,000  lbs. 

c c 2 
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The  engine  at  Goldtliorn  Hill,  shown  in  the  general  view  to  a small  scale,  figs.  10,  11, 
and  12  (the  latter  being  a plan),  is  given  merely  as  a sample  of  a good  useful  pumping 
engine  fitted  for  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  a low-pressure  condensing  beam  engine;  the 
cylinder  is  48  inches  diameter,  with  an  8 feet  stroke ; the  boilers  are  30  feet  long,  and 
7 feet  diameter,  with  two  tubes,  2 feet  diameter  beyond  the  furnace,  and  2 feet  by  2 feet 
4 inches  at  the  fire-places.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  is  about  15  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  boilers  are  clothed  with  felt  and  wood  lagging,  which  was  completed  before  the  expe- 
riments with  loam  sand  had  been  tried. 

To  avoid  the  almost  constant  trouble  which  arises  from  leakage  at  the  steam  valves  on 
the  boiler  tops  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  main  range  of  steam  pipes,  Mr. 
Hawthorn  suggested  that  the  main  steam  pipe  should  be  conducted  to  the  steam  chest  with 
a quadrant  curve,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  12,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  extremities  connected 
with  the  steam  nozzles  a considerable  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction,  without  a 
thrust  sufficient  to  break  any  joints;  and  the  writer  has  pleasure  in  stating  that  this 
arrangement  has  been  completely  successful,  as  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  leak  either 
at  the  nozzles  or  steam  chest  This  arrangement  is  useful  and  efficient  where  there  is  one 
steam  pipe  leading  off  from  between  two  boilers  ; where,  however,  the  steam  pipe  leads  off 
from  one  side,  or  where  there  is  a range  of  more  than  two  boilers,  it  is  not  applicable  ; and 
in  these  latter  cases  the  writer  has  found  no  expansion  joint  so  simple  and  effective  as  the 
wrought-iron  diaphragm  joint,  consisting  of  a couple  of  circular  wrought-iron  plates,  about 
2%  times  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  bellied  about  3 inches,  and  rivetted  together  at  the  outer 
rim  and  to  flanges  on  the  main  range  of  steam  pipe. 

There  is  another  point  of  detail  in  connection  with  the  boilers  to  which  the  writer  would 
wish  to  call  attention,  as  it  is  useful,  though  frequently  overlooked.  The  hot  and  cold  feed 
and  blow  off  are  all  led  into  and  out  of  the  boiler  through  the  same  pipe;  this  arrangement 
avoids  the  numerous  holes  usually  cut  into  boilers  for  these  purposes,  and  any  impurity 
which  may  enter  the  boiler  with  the  hot  and  cold  feed  is  deposited  in  close  proximity  to 
the  blow  off.  In  the  present  instance,  the  pipe  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  rivetted  on  to  the 
underside  of  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  is  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a bath,  where  the  hot,  cold,  and  outlet  valves  all  take  off  the  same  pipe. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  feed  should  enter  the  coldest  portion  of  a boiler,  which  from 
the  action  of  the  currents  in  those  with  internal  flues  is  just  under  the  fire  grate.  When 
attention  is  not  bestowed  on  this  point,  it  frequently  happens  that  seams  and  rivets  leak 
from  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  boilers  are  flat  ended,  and  have  no  stays,  but  there  are  three  stout  T irons  rivetted 
on  to  the  flat  plates  forming  the  ends,  so  as  to  stiffen  them  against  the  pressure.  This  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  boilers  at  Tettenhall,  which  are  flat  ended,  with  T irons  of  the 
same  description,  working  under  a pressure  of  35  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  writer’i  experience  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  a general  rule  and  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  possibly  permit,  all  boilers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  require  no 
artificial  support  from  stays ; these  tend  to  pull  a boiler  out  of  shape,  loosen  rivets,  and  are 
difficult  effectually  to  fasten  or  repair  ; flaws  are  not  readily  detected  in  them,  and  often 
when  their  services  are  most  required  they  give  way  from  hidden  corrosions,  or  else  they 
strain  the  boiler  so  as  seriously  to  damage  it,  if  not  fixed  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  tension. 

The  pumps  at  Goldthorn  Hill  draw  the  water  from  a well  about  90  yards  deep,  and  this 
depth  is  divided  into  two  lifts  of  about  45  yards  each  ; the  diameter  of  the  bottom  working 
barrel  is  14  ins.,  and  that  of  the  top  13$  ins.  The  valves  are  ring  valves  of  gun  metal, 
with  gun  metal  seats.  The  average  speed  of  the  piston  is  100  feet  per  minute,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  per  stroke  is  48  gallons ; the  total  dead  pressure  is  19,305  lbs., 
equal  to  130  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  area  of  the  working  barrel,  and  to  10J  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at  about  half  stroke ; the  steam  equili- 
brium, and  exhaust  valves  are  double-beat  gun  metal  valves,  and  their  sizes  are  as  follows : 

Steam  valve  . .51  square  inches=:l-36th  of  area  of  cylinder. 

Equilibrium  valve  51  „ =l‘36th  of  area  of  cylinder. 

Exhaust  valve  . . 64  ,,  =l‘28th  of  area  of  cylinder. 

The  duty  of  the  engine  averages  about  40,000,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute, 
with  1 ewt.  of  slack. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  MEANS  OF  SUPPLYING  SOME  OF  THE 
USES  OF  A LOST  HAND,  BY  MECHANICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

By  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart. 

In  the  yesr  1845,  there  was  reprinted 
from  the  Mechanics’  Magazine  for  March  in 
that  year,  a description  of  some  artificial 
hands  for  private  distribution.  These  were 
used  by  several  persons  ; and  although  they 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  a voluntary  grasp 
and  release  of  such  objects  as  they  required 
to  handle,  as  then  exhibited  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  by  Mr.  George  Dous- 
land,  for  whose  benefit  this  invention  was 
originally  designed;  yet  ultimately,  the 
fo  Fig.  1. 


trouble  of  putting  on  and  off,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  apparatus,  though  reduced 
to  its  lowest  possible  limits,  rendered  it  irk- 
some to  the  wearers,  and,  after  the  novelty 
was  wom  off,  they  generally  preferred  making 
what  use  they  could  of  the  maimed  limb, 
without  the  apparatus. 

Since  that  time,  a more  efficient  and 
much  lighter  construction  has  been  effected  ; 
and  as  those  so  made,  have  been  approved 
of,  it  may  be  useful  to  publish  a description 
of  this  improved  apparatus  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  experience,  though  when  first  in- 
vented, it  was  in  its  main  features  given  in 
the  pages  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Another  cause  that  operates  strongly 
against  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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hands,  is  the  strong  desire  in  most  persons  has  the  advantages  of  being,  at  any  moment, 

not  to  appear  maimed.  They  prefer  a well  changed  for  an  ornamental  hand,  a knife, 

made  cork  hand  under  a glove,  to  a more  fork,  spoon,  saw,  or  any  other  tool  that  may 

clumsy  one  that  can  perform  some  of  the  be  required  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now 

most  essential  offices  of  the  real  limb.  frequently  used  for  fixing  many  carpenter’s 

The  following  construction,  though  pos-  tools  to  the  same  handle,  by  a spring  catch, 

sessed  of  no  beauty,  when  applied  for  use,  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  inspecting 

as  a self-grasping  and  releasing  apparatus,  | the  engraving,  where  fig.  1 represents  the 
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construction  of  the  steel  hook,  and  grasping 
claw,  fixed  by  a catch  (not  represented,  to 
prevent  confusion)  into  the  usual  apparatus 
for  holding  the  stump  of  the  arm. 

The  apparatus  for  grasping  requires  some 
explanation,  though  its  construction  is  to- 
lerably evident  on  inspection.  Below  the 
fixed  hook,  A,  the  shank  is  divided,  as 
shown  by  the  shaded  part,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly at  B,  fig.  2 ; within  this  is  inserted 
the  moveable  shank  of  the  claw,  C,  figs.  1 
and  3,  held  by  the  screw-pivot,  D,  figs.  1, 
2 and  3.  E,  fig.  1,  represents  a long  thin 
light  lever,  flattened  as  it  approaches  the 
elbow,  to  which  it  must  extend.  This  lever 
passes  under  the  sleeve,  made  wide  enough 
to  permit  it  to  stand  out  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a halt’  from  the  arm ; the  lever  is  hinged 
on  a pivot  screw  within  the  hollow  part  of  the 
shank,  near  G,  fig.  1,  and  has  a short  arm, 
F,  drawn  forcibly  forward  by  a fiat  steel 
spring,  G,  and  connecting  piece,  through 
another  connecting  rod.  This  arm  opens 
the  claw,  C|  to  receive  any  required  sub- 
stance within  the  limits  of  its  range,  which 
is  firmly  held  as  long  as  required  by  the 
pressure  of  the  spring,  until  released  by  the 
lever,  E,  being  pressed  against  the  side. 
About  ten  pounds  pressure  of  the  spring, 
at  the  extreme  poiut  of  the  pincers,  is 
found  to  be  a convenient  force. 

In  cases  where  additional  cost  is  not 
objectional,  this  plan  of  spring  grasp  may 
be  concealed  in,  and  adapted  to-a light  artifi- 
cial hand,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  for  occasional 
wear,  but  it  will  not  be  found  so  useful  as 
the  steel  claw,  which  enables  the  wearer  to 
take  up  even  the  most  minute  objects,  such 
as  coins,  pins,  needles,  &c.,  See.  The  knife 
is  shown  in  fig.  5,  and  the  spoon  in  fig.  6. 
It  can  scarcely  require  any  excuse  for  thus 
showing  the  result  of  the  experience  ob- 
tained on  this  subject,  rendered  still  more 
important  by  the  vast  accumulation  of 
maimed  persons,  throughout  so  many  na- 
tions, consequent  upon  the  casualties  of  the 
late  unexampled  and  most  destructive  war. 

George  Cayley. 

Brompton,  N.  R.  Yorkshire. 

May  12,  1850. 
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Education  by  “ Work.” — Although 
Germany  does  not  exhibit  any  signs  of 
external  (political)  activity,  its  thoughts  and 
endeavours  are  great.  At  the  late  general 
meeting  of  German  teachers  and  school- 
masters, the  idea  of  education  by  work  has 
been  put  forth  in  bold  relief.  The  mere 
being  pinned  down  to  the  school-benches  in 
a musty,  dreary  room  won't  do  any  more 
in  an  age  longing  after  bodily  and  mental 
expansion ; therefore  our  Saxon  fellow- 
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co  untrjrmen  on”the  Elbe  and  Oder’  intend 
to  bring  the  youth  of  the  people  in  contact 
with  nature  by  practical,  sturdy,  yet  plea- 
sant and  unexhausting  work  in  the  garden, 
the  "field,  and  the  forest.  This  new  idea, 
however,  is  exceedingly  old,  as,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Con-fu-tsce  (many  centuries 
before  Christ),  all  children  had  to  do 
garden  work  in  China.  To  this  our  Govern- 
ments ought  to  grant  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons, provided  they  do  not  object  (!)  to  have 
healthy,  strong  men  for  their  citizens.  One 
of  the  speakers  at  the  above  gathering  of 
German  schoolmen  uttered  the  apparent 
paradox,  that  “ all  elementary  schools  could 
be  made  self-supporting — or,  at  least,  the  lads 
might  take  bundles  of  vegetables,  fruit.  Sic., 
to  their  homes,  with  a set  of  sturdy,  healthy 
limbs  and  lungs  in  the  bargain.” 

OrENiNG  op  European  Commerce  to 
Timbuctoo. — At  aperiod  when  the  English 
Government  have  spent  large  sums  to 
open  some  secondary  channels  of  African 
commerce,  the  opening  of  the  very  heart  of 
that  continent  on  another  side  will  be  of 
great  importance.  The  Algiers  Akbahr,  of 
a recent  date,  contains  the  important  in- 
telligence that  some  deputations  of  Arab 
tribes,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Sahara,  have  arrived  at  the  French  head 
quarters,  and  have  declared,  on  the  part  of 
their  people,  that  they  have  become  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  importance  and 
utility  of  a commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Europeans,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
impediment  laid  to  commerce  being  car- 
ried on  up  to  Timbuctoo.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  late  military  successes  of  the 
French  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Sahara  have 
much  contributed  to  this  change  in  the 
policy  of  African  tribes  hitherto  inimical  to 
it.  We  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  availing  itself  of  the 
present  close  national  alliance  between  the 
two  nations,  will  take  steps  for  profiting  by 
this  important  event. 

Gigantic  Rock  Sculptures. — The  go- 
vernment of  the  Swiss  Republic  have  de- 
cided on  erecting  a monument  to  Arnold 
(Vinkelried,  a peasant,  who,  when  the  Aus- 
trians intended  to  coerce  Switzerland,  and 
were  arrayed  in  battle,  stepped  forward,  and 
burying  a number  of  spears  stretched  forth 
by  the  Austrian  knights  in  his  own  breast, 
thus  opened  a street  to  his  compatriots.  It 
was  obvious,  that  as  this  was  the  solitary, 
but  culminating  public  action  of  the  sturdy 
patriot,  no  statuary  monument  would  do 
justice  to  it.  Hence,  therefore,  it  has  been 
decided  that  a gigantic  sculpture  (basso 
relievo ) cut  in  the  very  face  of  a huge  rock, 
like  the  rock  sculptures  of  Egypt  and  India, 
should  commemorate  the  devotion  of  the 
Swiss  peasant.  It  may  be  deemed  a fortu- 
nate event,  that  by  this  attempt,  monumental- 
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itm,  if  we  may  so  speak,  will  leave  the  trod- 
den paths  of  statues  and  obelisks,  and  carry, 
moreover,  its  productions  into  open  nature — 
accessible  to  all,  instructive  to  all. 

Thorwaldsen  and  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  — The  following  letter,  lately 
brought  to  light,  does  honour  to  the  man 
of  the  crown  and  the  mail  of  genius  : “ Dear 
Thorwaldsen,  I perceive  with  pleasure  from 
your  letter,  dated  October  14th,  that  my 
Adonis  statue  is  completed,  and  I have 
heard  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  works. 
One  of  the  best  works  of  Thorwaldien  means 
one  approaching  those  of  the  best  of  anti- 
quity— and  what  treasure  shall  I possess  then! 

Munich  has  never  made  such  au 

acquisition  as  when  it  shall  possess  Thor- 
waldsen’s.  Will  you  write  me,  at  the  latest, 
one  month  after  the  receipt  of  this,  whether 
you  would  accept,  next  spring,  the  situation 
of  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  here  ? It  you  were  Professor  of 
the  Academy,  I would also  nomi- 

nate you  Councillor  of  State  on  extraordi- 
nery  service.  Even  my  ministers  have  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  State  Councillor. 
But  even  if  you  were  merely  to  take  up  your 
abode  at  Munich  as  a private  individual,  in 
this  case  also  you  will  be  joyously  received 
by  all,  but  with  open  arms  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  estimate  you.  Ludwig.*' 
Such  an  invitation  few  would  have  resisted 
— but  Thorwaldsen  was  so  fettered  by  Rome, 
and  the  many  works  he  had  to  make  there, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  Munich.  Still,  when- 
ever king  Ludwig  came  to  Rome,  lie 
walked  always  arm  in  arm  with  the  Danish 
sculptor. — [Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Lotsky.~\ 


LETT’S  PATENT  METAL 

CAPSULES. 

BEFORE  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
FltlVY  COUNCIL. 

Tuciday,  Jane  17,  18.58. 

Present. — Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  Sir  J.  Patteson,  and  Sir 
W.  H.  Maule. 

This  was  an  application,  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Betts,  for  the  prolongation  of  a 
patent  granted  to  their  father  in  1842  for 
the  manufacture  of  metal  capsules,  and 
their  application  to  the  necks  of  bottles, 
jars,  &c.  Other  patents  have  since  been 
obtained  which  are  combined  with  it.  It 
appeared  that  by  the  working  of  the  lirst 
patent  considerable  loss  had  been  sustained, 
but  under  the  present  plan  a profit  of  up- 
wards of  j£20,000  had  been  realized.  Several 
witnesses  were  examined  to  prove  the 
utility  of  the  invention,  among  whom  was 


Mr.  Feast,  a pickle  and  sauce  merchant, 
who  stated  that  he  paid  £,'250  per  month  for 
capsules.  There  was  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Hind  inarch,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  Mr. 
Millward  appeared  for  the  petitioners ; Mr. 
AVelsby  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  E.  Ryan  said  that  their  Lordships 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  merit  in 
the  invention  ; but  if  there  was,  the  parties 
had  been  sufficiently  rewarded. 

#• — - 

PREVENTING  THE  ESCAPE  OF 
ACID  VAPOURS. 

BY  MM.  CH.  AND  AL.  TISSIER. 

The  process  which  we  apply  in  this  case 
consists  in  interposing,  between  the  princi- 
pal flue  and  the  tall  chimney  of  the  manu- 
factory, a species  of  lime  oven,  heated  by  a 
contiguous  furnace,  and  into  which  will 
enter,  on  the  one  side,  in  consequence  of 
the  draught,  all  the  vapours  from  the  fac- 
tory* on  the  other,  the  flame  of  the  furnace 
intended  to  heat  t^e  lime  withwhich  the  oven 
is  filled,  a certain  temperature  being  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
acid  gases.  It  will  be  clear  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  oven  may  be  varied  ad 
infinitum ; consequently  our  process  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  use  of  lime  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  brought  to  such  a tem- 
perature that  the  absorption  shall  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  aiding  at  once  the  draught  of 
the  chimney  and  the  absorption  of  the  acid 
gases. 

This  process  is  used  at  our  manufac- 
tory at  Amfreville  near  Rouen,  where 
aluminium  is  at  the  present  time  extracted 
on  a very  large  scale,  and  it  has  given  ex- 
cellent results  in  stopping  the  acid  vapours 
produced  by  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of 
aluminium.  It  is  well  kown  that  these 
vapours,  composed  of  chloride  of  silicium, 
chloride  of  aluminium,  chloride  of  sulphur 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  are  extremely  sharp 
and  corrosive,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all 
to  prevent  their  escape.— Comptes  Rendus, 
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t the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  June  17,  1S56. 

Sir, — It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  find,  by 
your  article  on  44  Tonnage  Registration,” 
published  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  of  the 
I4th  inst.,  No,  1714,  and  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  13th  inst,  No. 
186,  that  my  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  in 
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Satvrdaf, 
Jane  21,  18*5. 


reply  to  your  review  of  my  paper,  “ Ton- 
nage Registration,”  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  the  11th  January  last,  has 
afforded  you  such  a further  exposition  of  my 
views  on  the  deficiencies  of  our  tonnage 
registration  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854,  as  induces  you  to  “ congratu- 
late Mr.  Atherton  upon  the  manifest  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  his 
opinions.”  Whether,  however,  this  more 
approximate  concurrence  of  our  opinions 
may  be  attributable  to  any  change  in  my 
views  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  present 
tonnage  registration  system,  or  to  your  own 
clearer  perception  of  what  my  views  really 
were,  and  still  are,  I need  not  now  question. 
The  result  is  gratifying  to  me,  for  every 
writer  on  scientific  subjects  must  desire  to 
stand  well  with  the  Editor  and  patrons  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine ; but  I now  further 
desire  that  our  passive  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion, embracing  as  it  does  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  case  in  question,  may  result  in 
our  active  co-operation  with  a view  to  the 
amendment  of  our  present  shipping  regis- 
tration system,  inasmuch  as  you  have  dis- 
tinctly announced  and  adopted  the  pro- 
positions which  constitute  the  grounds  of 
my  exposition  of  the  deficiencies  of  our 
present  system  j namely, 

1st.  “ That  the  tonnage  measurement  and 
registration  of  vessels  has  never  been  fairly 
brought  before  Government  in  any  other 
than  a purely  fiscal  point  of  view.” 

2ndly.  “ That  Government,  in  legislating 
on  tonnage  registration,  has  not  contem- 
plated the  scientific  features  of  the  case,  nor 
those  which  bear  on  the  sea  voyage.” 

3rdly.  “ That  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  ships  cannot  be  safely 
loaded.” 

4thly.  “ That  undoubtedly  it  would  be 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  fix  a limit  to  the 
degree  in  whioh  ships  may  be  loaded.” 

Sthly.  That  as  respects  the  draught  of 
water  at  which  ships  leave  port,  “ Let  the 
Board  of  Trade  have,  if  it  so  please,  pro- 
perly authorised  officers  to  note  and  record 
these  facts.” 

Such  being  your  acknowledgments  in 
your  review  on  my  paper  on  tonnage  regis- 
tration, read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  16th  January  last,  I may  surely  pre- 
sume it  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  our  shipping  registration  system 
does  not  fulfil  the  statistical  requirements  of 
the  times  ; and  that  the  Act  of  1854,  as  re- 
spects the  matters  above  referred  to,  ought 
to  be  amended,  “ if  possible.” 

Now  as  regards  the  possibility  of  amending 
these  declared  and  admitted  deficiencies  of 
the  Act  of  1854,  it  may  depend  considerably 
on  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  you, 
the  Editor,  and  the  numerous  and  influen- 


tial patrons  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (to  whom 
also  you  have  appealed  on  this  subject), 
may  display  in  the  prosecution  of  this  good 
cause.  It  may  indeed  happen  that  neither  the 
Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  nor  Mr. 
Atherton,  nor  any  other  loyal  agitator  in 
this  good  cause  (for  in  these  days  of  popular 
education  and  advancement  the  correction 
of  deficiency  or  abuse  in  any  department  of 
national  affairs  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  loyalty)  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
devise,  ail  at  once  complete,  that  scheme  of 
statistical  registration  which,  on  “ consulta- 
tive deliberation,"  maybe  decided  upon  as 
practically  the  best.  For  my  part  I have 
not  presumed  that  such  would  be  the  case  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I have  endeavoured  to 
lead  attention  to  the  subject  by  pointing 
out  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the  present 
law,  and  specifically  bringing  forward 
suggestions  which  I believe  would  con- 
stitute a practicable  system ; and  which, 
embracing  as  it  would  do,  the  capacity  or 
roomage  of  ships  for  bulk  of  cargo,  the  ca- 
pability of  ships  for  carrying  weight  of 
cargo,  the  displacement  [at  a certain  speci- 
fied draught,  and  the  draught  at  which  ships 
actually  leave  port  either  above  or  below 
some  assigned  line,  mark,  or  nail  at  stem 
and  stern  as  of  old,  would,  I conceive,  con- 
stitute a scheme  for  shipping  statistics  more 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
times  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  law. 
These  suggestions,  avowedly  submitted  in 
deference  to  further 11  consultative  delibera- 
tion” scientifically  competent  to  the  task, 
and  biassed  by  no  class-prejudices  on  the 
question,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  my 
original  paper  ; and  if  these  views  as  to  the 
purport  of  my  paper  have  not  been  already 
noticed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Ma- 
gazine, I hope  they  may  now  be  regarded  as 
a still  further  “ improvement  in  Mr.  Ather- 
ton's opinions,"  and  become  the  subject  of 
your  still  further  congratulations  and  adop- 
tion as  a zealous  co-agitator  in  the  cause  of 
shipping  registration  amendment.  If  I 
only  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  declarations  as  above  set 
forth,  1 will  not  quarrel  with  him,  though 
he  claim  Captain  “ Coryphasus”  as  a con- 
vert, instead  of  acknowledging  himself  to 
be  a recruit. 

Being  thus  in  the  amicable  mood,  I am 
not  disposed  (indeed,  it  would  be  bad  agita- 
tion) to  disturb  our  harmony  on  principles 
by  discussing  matters  of  detail  in  practice  ; 
I may,  however,  remark  on,  not  discuss,  a 
few  points.  Yon  question,  whether  a ship 
of  1,000  tons  register  may  or  may  not  carry 
3,000  tons’  weight  of  cargo.  My  statement 
was,  that  a ship  of  1,000  tons  register 
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might  be’  so  proportioned  'as  to  carry 
1,500  tons  cargo  by  weight,  and  in  addition 
thereto  1,500  tons  of  cargo  by  measurement, 
making  altogether,  not  3,000  tons  of  dead 
weight  cargo,  but  3,000  tons  of  cargo 
chargeable  for  freight.  The  cellular  prin- 
ciple of  build  now  adopted  in  iron  ships 
would  easily  realize  these  limits,  and  the 
tonnage  admeasurement  of  steamers  is  evi- 
dently open  to  still  more  anomalous  results, 
as  their  register  tonnage  has  no  limited 
ratio  whatever  to  their  external  displace- 
ment 

You  appear  to  infer  that  I especially  ad- 
vocate external  measurement : the  first  ob- 
ject of  my  original  paper  was  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  basing  shipping  registration  on 
internal  roomage  only,  as  by  the  Act  of 
1854.  I admit  that,  of  the  two,  I would 
prefer  a scheme  of  registration  based  on 
external  displacement  to  a scheme  based  on 
internal  roomage.  I advocate  neither  ex- 
clusively, but  1 assert  that  shipping  regis- 
tration always  must  be  a vexed  question  so 
long  as  the  legislature  are  imposed  upon  as 
they  always  hitherto  have  been,  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a question  between  external 
and  internal  measurement.  Shipping  re- 
gistration never  can  be  complete  until  some 
cognizance  be  taken  of  the  measurements 
both  internal  and  external ; and  by  refer- 
ence to  the  “ Table  of  Details  for  Record,” 
given  in  my  original  paper,  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  ICth  of  January,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  measure- 
ment proposed  by  me  is  quite  as  complete 
for  determining  the  internal  roomage  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship  for  bulk  or  cargo  as  it  is 
for  determining  the  external  displacement 
or  capability  of  the  ship  for  weight  of  cargo. 
Your  notions  as  to  my  views  in  this  respect 
appear  to  have  been  completely  at  fault; 
but  I hope  that,  by  this  explanation,  I have 
now  established  a concurrence  of  opinion 
between  us  as  to  the  much  vexed  question 
of  external  and  internal  measurement. 

I must  also  notice  another  point  of  im- 
portance, namely,  the  determination  of  the 
loading  limit.  At  present,  every  ship  re- 
ceiving cargo  has  her  load  limits,  on  which 
safety  at  sea  so  much  depends,  deter- 
mined by  interested  parties.  My  argu- 
ment is,  that  it  ought  to  be  determined 
by  disinterested  parties ; and  as  you  have 
now  expressly  disclaimed  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  a limit  for  each  mercantile  ship,  I 
presume  that  you  will  concede  the  possibility 
of  doing  so.  In  my  paper  I left  the  mode 
of  effecting  this  object  an  open  question  for 
“ consultative  deliberation  suggesting, 
however,  that  the  breadth  of  beam  con- 
jointly with  the  angle  at  which  ships,  ac- 
cording to  their  build,  are  liable  to  lie  over, 
might  be  made  the  base  of  the  investiga- 
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tion.  You  have  suggested  that  the  ratio  of 
length  to  breadth  be  also  made  an  element 
in  the  calculation,  in  which  I concur. 
Other  ingenious  suggestions  may  also  pre- 
sent themselves ; so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  “ consultative  deliberation  ” will  over- 
come this  stumbling  block,  so  lately  an  im- 
possibility, but  now  merely  a difficulty,  and 
perhaps  by  this  day  twelve  months  a simple 
question  of  proportion.  As  to  the  question 
of  levying  tolls  fairly,  on  what  principle 
are  we  to  judge?  Is  it  to  be  the  gross  size 
of  the  ship,  or  is  it  to  be  its  capability  for 
carrying  cargo  that  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
fairness  ? A steamer  of  1 00  tons  register 
tonnage  may  be  ten  times  as  big,  cubically, 
as  a sailing  vessel  of  the  same  register 
tonnage.  Is  it  fair  to  exact  the  same 
amount  of  fiscal  tolls  from  each,  as  is  done 
by  the  present  law  ? As  to  the  capability 
for  carrying  cargo,  it  is,  I believe,  statisti- 
cally known  that  the  tonnage  freight  by 
weight  and  the  tonnage  freight  by  measure 
are  about  equal ; and  seeing  that  the  room- 
age  of  a ship  for  carrying  bulk  tonnage  is 
no  measure  whatever  of  the  capability  of  a 
ship  for  carrying  weight  tonnage,  unless 
submerged  deck  awash,  which  you  repudi- 
ate, it  cannot  be  said,  on  this  principle,  that 
the  levying  of  tolls  is  fairly  based  on  in- 
ternal roomage  alone.  Would  not  the  ca- 
pability for  weight  cargo  be,  at  least  equally 
fair ; and  would  not  the  medium  between 
the  cargo  roomage  tonnage  and  the  cargo 
weight  tonnage  be,  on  the  general  average, 
fairer  than  either ; or  would  not  [a  direct 
toll  on  the  goods  be  fairest  of  all  ? Here, 
again,  is  a case  for  " consul tativejdelibera- 
tion.” 

As  regards  measurement  by  Sterling’s 
rule,  I am  reluctant  to  say  more  on  that 
subject,  since  you  yourself  have  so  elabo- 
rately expounded  it,  and  referred  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  readers  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine!  and  as  respects  Peake’s  system 
of  admeasurement,  based  on  the  curve  of 
vertical  sections,  I dare  say  that  Mr.  Peake 
will  himself  publish  it  more  fully  than  has 
hitherto  been  done ; and  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  from  your  exposition  there- 
of, I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated  by  you  when  better  understood, 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  present.  The  con- 
structive elements  to  be  measured  for  de- 
termining shipping  registration  must  neces- 
sarily be  specified  and  prescribed  by  law ; 
but  for  my  own  part,  I see  no  reason 
why  Sterling’s  rule  should  be  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  on  shipping  as  the  mode 
of  working  out  a calculation  any  more  than 
that  it  should  be  imposed  on  land  surveying, 
or  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  applicable. 
There  is  no  more  mystery  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  measurement  of  a ship  than 
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there  is  with  the  measurement  of  a tub. 
Why  should  it  uot  be  left  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  calculations  being  correctly 
done  to  adopt  Sterling’s  rule,  or  Peake’s 
method,  or  any  other  of  the  various  methods 
that  may  be  in  approved  general  use,  and 
recognized  as  scientifically  admissible  for 
the  purpose  required  ? Is  science  likely  to 
be  promoted  by  legislative  protection?  Here 
again  is  a case  for  “ consultative  delibera- 
tion.” 

I trust  that  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine  will  now  recognize  a still  further 
“ manifest  improvement  in  Mr.  Atherton’s 
opinions,”  and  take  a decisive  part,  either 
in  upholding  our  shipping  registration  sys- 
tem as  it  now  is,  or  declare  himself  an  ad- 
vocate for  its  amendment.  The  patrons  of 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine  may  wish  to  know 
the  decision  of  its  Editor,  and  is  not  such 
decision  due  to  them  and  to  this  public 
cause  ? 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Charles  Atherton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  the  last  part  of  your  observa- 
tions on  tonnage  registration  ( Mechanics' 
Magazine,  pp.  558,  559),  you  have  noticed 
a method  oi  calculation  that  has  been  prac- 
tised by  me  for  many  years  with  perfect 
success.  That  you  have  been  “ grievously 
misinformed”  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
from  page  15  of  the  small  work  alluded  to 
(being  Weale’s  first  part  of  the  “ Hudimen- 
tary  Treatise  on  Naval  Architecture")  to 
the  end  of  that  little  work  there  will  be 
found  no  restriction  to  the  curvilinear  por- 
tions of  the  sectional  areas  being  divided  into 
triangles  and  curvilinear  areas  to  any  extent, 
leaving  no  deficiency  in  measurement  j and 
“ to  obtain  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
two  chords  and  the  curve  by  trial"  is  evidently 
a matter  of  manipulation. 

I can  assure  you,  that  since  the  year  1829, 
this  measurement,  based  on  the  curve  of 
sectional  areas,  has  been  used  by  me  for  all 
classes  of  vessels — from  line-of-battle  ships 
to  fishing  boats.  Those  results  are  at  the 
service  of  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Ma- 
gazine, and  confidence  is  felt  in  his  desire 
to  promulgate  truth. 

It  is  not  intended  beyond  this  notice  of 
your  review,  to  enter  the  arena  of  discus- 
sion ; the  public  can  and  will  judge  for 
themselves,  and  to  them  let  it  be  left.  You 
certainly  did  not  fully  apprehend  page  15 
of  Weale’s  Treatise,  and  in  order  that  your 
wish  “ to  have  our  error  pointed  out”  may 
be  realized,  a copy  of  my  method  of  calcu- 
lation has  been  forwarded  for  your  perusal, 
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and  for  such  remarks  as  you  may  please  to 
publish  thereon. 

Jaaies  Peake, 

Assistant  Master  Shipwright. 

H.  M.  Dockyard,  Woolwich, 

June  16,  1856. 


A very  few  words  will  suffice  by  way  of 
reply  to  Mr.  Atherton’s  letterwhich  we  have 
just  inserted.  It  is  a matter  of  very  little 
importance,  as  affecting'the  main  question 
at  issue,  whether  Mr.  Atherton  has  really 
been  driven  to  occupy  a different  position, 
or  whether  we,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  felt  an  interest 
in  the  question,  have  hitherto  misappre- 
hended his  views,  and  are  now  for  the  first 
time  acquiring  a tolerable  acquaintance  with 
their  true  import.  For  this  misapprehen- 
sion, if  such  it  be,  Mr.  Atherton  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself.  In  the  original  essay 
which  has  given  rise  to  all  this  discussion, 
he  attacked  with  such  aq  amount  of 
vigour  what  it  now  appears  were  not  vital 
deficiencies  of  the  present  system  of  regis- 
tration, but  merely  matters  of  inferior  mo- 
ment, and  sought  to  substantiate  with  such  a 
degree  of  earnestness  what  are  now  repre- 
sented to  be  the  real  principles  of  the  essay, 
and  also  the  several  details  of  the  system  to 
be  substituted,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
public  in  general,  not  possessing  the  clue 
to  the  labyrinth  which  Mr.  Atherton  himself 
possessed  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind, 
made  a fatal  confusion  between  the  essentials 
and  non-essentials  of  the  new  system. 

Mr.  Atherton  ought  to  feel  himself  under 
deep  obligations  to  us  for  having  furnisher 
him  the  opportunity  of  explaining  this  im- 
portant distinction.  And,  notwithstanding 
his  good-humoured  deprecations,  we  really 
do  congratulate  him  on  the  number  of  points 
which  seemed  to  us,  and  to  the  uninitiated 
in  general,  settled  in  the  new  system,  but 
which  are  now  conaigued  to  the  more  uncer- 
tain regions  of  “ consultative  deliberation." 
However,  as  we  said,  it  is  a matter  of  little 
moment  whether  Mr.  Atherton  or  ourselves 
appear  in  the  character  of  converts  and  re- 
cruits. In  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has 
come  forward  in  hia  last  letter  we  arc  will- 
ing to  meet  him. 
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"With  regard  to  the  enormous  difference 
of  real  carrying  capacity  which  Mr.  Ather- 
ton tells  us  may  very  well  exist  between  two 
ships  of  the  same  nominal  registration  of 
1,000  tons,  we  think  he  has  done  well  in 
restricting  his  observations  to  the  case  of 
the  vessel  which  he  supposes  may  well  afford 
to  carry  3,000  tons  of  dead  weight  cargo, 
and  in  omitting  altogether  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  vessel  which  cannot  get  beyond 
its  600  tons. 

The  cellular  principle  of  build  will  doubt- 
less admit  of  a great  difference  between  the 
external  and  internal  displacement  of  a ves- 
sel ; but  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
the  disadvantages  of  this  disproportion  are 
not  so  much  greater  than  the  advantages  as 
to  render  the  internal  measurement  of  the 
tonnage  fair  in  a fiscal  point  of  view.  Mer- 
chants arc  much  more  anxious  to  obtain  a 
vessel  that  will  carry  a great  bulk,  with 
comparatively  small  weight,  than  one  that 
will  carry  a great  weight  with  little  bulk; 
for  the  greater  part  of  cargoes  of  goods — 
especially  the  more  valuable  kind — are  spe- 
cifically lighter,  not  heavier  than  water;  and  i 
internal  roomage  is,  on  the  whole,  in  acorn-  ' 
mercial  point  of  view,  more  valuable  than 
external  displacement.  We  fully  expected 
that  Mr.  Atherton  would  refer  to  the  cellu- 
larly-built  iron  ships  as  cases  in  point.  But 
we  really  believe  the  great  disproportion  of 
the  iuternal  to  the  external  measurement  of 
the  leviathan  ship  now  building  on  that 
principle,  will  be  felt  by  the  owners  as  a 
great  mischief ; they  will,  of  course,  wish 
to  carry  a mixed  average  cargo ; and  to  Jill 
their  hold  with  a heavy  cargo  would  neither 
be  very  practicable  nor  conducive  to  their 
own  interests.  We  believe  that  to  charge 
them  with  dues  for  more  than  the  iuternal 
roomage  would  be  unjust. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  it  remembered  that 
the  internal  roomage  divided  by  100  is  the 
legal  tonnage  of  a vessel : 36  cubic  feet  of 
sea-water  weigh  a ton;  consequently,  1,000 
tons  of  dead  weight  carried  aboard  a vessel 
of  1,000  tons  registered  tonnage,  would  only 
cause  a displacement  of  36,000  cubic  feet, 
whereas  the  whole  internal  (not  external) 
roomage  is  100,000  cubic  feet  We  are 
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certainly,  therefore,  well  within  bounds 
when  we  assert  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  every  ship  of  1,000  tons  register  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  carry  at  least  1,000 
tons  weight  of  goods. 

We  have  offered  no  opinion  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  allowance  is  made  for  the  space 
occupied  by  the  engine  and  boilers  on  board 
steam-vessels  by  the  present  law,  nor  on  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  making  this  allow- 
ance at  all.  We  believe  the  owners  of 
sailing  vessels  generally  feel  this  part  of  the 
law  as  a great  grievance ; and  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  disposed  to  concur  in  this  opinion, 
which  seems  also  to  have  been  shared  by 
the  Tonnage  Commission  of  1819. 

The  legislature  have  undoubtedly  always 
looked  upon  tonnage  registration  simply 
from  a fiscal  point  of  view  ; and  by  removing 
all  temptation  to  owners  to  procure  vessels 
to  be  built  of  a bad  form — as  they  have 
certainly  done  by  the  new  law — they  have 
rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
science  which  it  were  ungrateful  to  deny  or 
overlook,  still  more  to  treat  as  a misde- 
meanour and  a crime. 

Mr.  Atherton  states  that  our  notions  as  to 
his  views  on  the  question  of  external  versus 
internal  measurement  for  tonnage  have  been 
completely  at  fault,  and  he  expresses  a hope 
that  by  his  explanation  be  has  now  esta- 
blished a concurrence  of  opinion  between 
us.  As  we  hear  no  more  of  his  French 
mode  of  measurement  for  fiscal  purposes, 
and  of  his  continued  product  of  two  external 
dimensions  and  one  internal,  corrected  by 
an  empirical  factor,  which,  together  with 
the  whole  detail  of  the  new  system  of  mea- 
surement he  proposes,  is  consigned  to  the 
regions  of  “ consultative  deliberation,”  this 
may  possibly  be  the  case. 

Of  this,  however,  let  him  be  assured,  that 
we,  in  common  with  all  the  practical  men  who 
have  spoken  out  on  this  question,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  levying  of  dues  and  tolls  on  the 
nominal  tonnage,  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  1854,  is  as  fair  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  and  that  we  will  be  no 
parties  to  any  agitation  which  may  have  for 
its  object  the  repeal  of  the  rule  as  now  by 
law  enforced.  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
“reasonably  fair  enactment”  being  now 
in  force,  infinite  harm  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  any  serious  attempt  to  unsettle  it ; 
and  all  the  advantage  which  some  enthu- 
siasts anticipate  from  a change  would  be 
found  futile. 

If,  therefore,  we  consent  to  follow  the 
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guiding  of  " Coryphaeus,  the  agitator  ” 
(and  we  by  no  means  wish  to  decry  all 
agitation  as  an  evil),  and  give  in  our  adhe- 
rence to  the  principle  of  remitting  any  ques- 
tions connected  with  shipping  registration 
to  the  action  of  “ consultative  deliberation,” 
they  must  be  entirely  by  way  of  addition  to — 
not  of  alteration  of — the  registration  clauses 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  sailing  ships  are  concerned.  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  see — or  rather  we 
should  say  we  should  see  with  satisfaction — 
a competent  committee  appointed  by  the 
Government,— or  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion, or  some  other  scientific  society  in 
the  first  instance,  with  a view  of  ultimately, 
if  need  be,  acting  on  the  Government, — to 
take  into  consideration  the  following  points : 

1.  Whether,  it  being  conceded  that  there 
is  a limit  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
load  ships,  it  is  possible  to  assign  that  limit 
for  every  ship  by  interference  of  Govern- 
ment, without  running  unnecessary  risk  of 
limiting  or  cramping  the  progress  of  naval 
architecture,  or  inflicting  commercial  injury. 

2.  In  case  this  should  be  answered  affir- 
matively, by  what  means  the  determination 
of  such  limit  may  be  effected. 

3.  Whether,  without  undue  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  action  of  shipowners 
and  ship  builders,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
couragement of  improvement  in  the  build- 
ing of  merchant  ships,  it  be  possible  or  ad- 
visable to  acquire  the  registration  of  any 
other  elements  of  construction  which  may 
be  interesting  and  beneficial  in  a scientific 
point  of  view. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Atherton  will  only  limit 
his  agitation  to  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee, and  that  a competent  committee,  of 
gentlemen  not’nominatedby  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, but  fairly  selected,  either  for  their 
scientific  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject,— such  a commiitee  as  must  command 
the  respect  of  the  shipping  interests — to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  points  stated 
above,  he  will  have  our  cordial  concurrence. 
If,  however,  he  agitates  for  the  unsettling  of 
the  fiscal  arrangement  for  levying  dues 
which  now,  after  many  years,  at  last  seems 
settled  upon  a fair  basis,  he  as  assuredly 
will  meet  with  our  opposition. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Peake’s  rule,  in  our 
remarks  upon  which  we  must  include  all 
that  we  have  to  say  in  reply  to  both  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  addressed  us  on  this  part 
of  the  question.  It  appears  that  the  only 
published  rule  of  Mr.  Peake’s  is  that  of 
which  we  gave  a brief  outline  to  our  readers 
in  our  last  week’s  Number,  and  Mr.  Ather- 
ton expresses  his  belief  that  it  will  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  us  when  better  un- 
derstood than  at  present,  and  Mr.  Peake 
himself  says,  that  in  our  judgment  of  its 
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value,  we  have  been  “grievously  misin- 
formed,” for  throughout  the  little  work  in 
which  it  is  contained  there  is  “no  restric- 
tion to  the  curvilinead  portions  of  the  sec- 
tional areas  being  divided  into  triangles 
and  curvilinear  areas  to  any  extent,  leaving 
actually  no  deficiency  in  measurement;  and 
to  obtain  the  greatest  distance  between  the 
two  chords  and  the  curve  by  trial,  is  evi- 
dently a matter  of  manipulation.” 

Now,  as  far  as  regards  the  simplified  me- 
thod of  calculating  the  area  of  sections,  as 
developed  in  the  little  work  in  Weale’s 
Series,  one  definite  method  and  one  only, 
viz.,  that  which  we  laid  before  our  readers, 
was  proposed.  By  this  the  area  is  divided 
into  two  triangles  and  two  curvilinear  por- 
tions, which  are  assumed  to  be  parabolas. 
No  hint  whatever  is  given  of  the  propriety 
or  advisableness  of  dividing  it  into  a larger 
number  of  triangles  and  curvilinear  por- 
tions. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  readers  of  that  little  work,  who  aTe 
supposed  to  be  beginners  like  ourselves, 
would  rise  from  the  study  of  it  with  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  essential  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  rule  that  the  area  should  be 
divided  into  two  triangles  and  two  curvi- 
linear portions,  and  no  more.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  any  published  rule  of  Mr. 
Peake's  is  concerned,  we  cannot  allow  that 
we  have  been  grievously  misinformed  ; and 
we  cannot  withdraw  our  remarks  on  the  rule 
as  published  in  the  little  book  in  question. 

It  seems,  however,  that  since  Mr.  Ather- 
ton has  been  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
correction  of  the  principles  of  ship  registra- 
tion, Mr.  Peake  has  been  applying  himself 
to  the  simplification  of  the  details  of  the 
actual  measurement.  He  has  sent  us  a 
little  book,  of  22  small  pages,  in  which  his 
efforts  to  attain  this  desirable  end  are  deve- 
loped. This  little  book,  however,  is  not 
published,  but  only  privately  printed  ; and 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Atherton’s  remarks 
really  alluded  to  the  extension  of  the  former 
method,  as  set  forth  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Peake  expressly  informs  us  that  his 
sole  object  in  this  little  treatise  is,  to  sim - 
plify  the  method  of  calculations,  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  within  the  acquirement  of  the 
novice  than  Sterling's  rule. 

How  is  this  object  supposed  to  be  ef- 
fected ! By  a series  of  independent  calcu- 
lations for  each  transverse  section,  which 
substitutes  triangles  for  trapeziums,  and  a 
series  of  parabolic  areas,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  calculated  separately. 

If  the  calculations  on  Mr.  Peake's  prin- 
ciple  be  correctly  made,  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce a result  identically  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Sterling’s  rule,  for  the  principle  vf 
calculation  is  identically  the  same. 


Mechanic*' 

IhpriM. 

We  have  already  shown  how  any  one, 
possessed  of  a very  moderate  amount  of 
geometrical  knowledge,  may  convince  him- 
self, with  the  greatest  ease,  of  the  close  ap- 
proximation which  Sterling’s  rule  gives  him 
to  the  area  of  a curve.  All  the  information 
he  was  supposed  to  bring  with  him  for  that 
purpose  was  the  common  expression  for  the 
area  of  a parallelogram  and  that  for  the  area 
of  a triangle. 

Mr.  Peake's  requires  his  tyro  to  be  fur- 
ther cognizant  of  the  expression  for  the 
area  of  a portion  of  a parabola.  To  have 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  this,  the  student 
must  know  something  of  the  theory  of  limits, 
either  geometrically  or  analytically.  He 
must,  therefore,  be  further  advanced  to  un- 
derstand Mr.  Peake’s  than  to  understand 
Sterling's  rule. 

Every  transverse  section  on  Mr.  Peake’s 
method  is  divided  into  one  parallelogram, 
several  triangles,  and  several  parabolic 
areas ; each  of  which  has  to  be  calculated 
separately. 

Take  the  example  which  he  gives — the 
Coquette,  and  her  midship  section.  His 
method,  first  of  all,  requires  the  curve  to  be 
laid  down  accurately  to  a scale.  It  is  then 
divided  into  a parallelogram,  three  tri- 
angles, and  three  parabolic  areas  ; to  do 
which,  eight  lines  have  to  be  drawn,  and 
three  others  estimated  by  aid  of  the  com- 
passes : and,  of  course,  five  independent 
calculations  must  be  made. 

To  perform  the  same  operation  by  Ster- 
ling’s rule,  five,  or  at  most  seven,  breadths, 
must  be, measured  at  equal  intervals;  and 
the  rule  is  applied  at  once  by  four  opera- 
tions, as  has  been  shown. 

Besides,  for  the  purposes  of  tonnage  ad- 
measurement, there  is  an  important  differ- 
ence of  simplicity  in  the  plans.  By  the 
authorised  rule,  the  officer  entrusted  with 
the  duty  has  only  to  enter  his  measurements 
in  a book.  By  Peake’s  rule,  besides  the  num- 
ber of  independent  calculations  to  be  made, 
he  must  first  make  a delineation  to  a scale 
of  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  then  of 
the  depth  of  the  several  transverse  sections, 
and  to  each  depth  as  a base  line  set  off  the 
line  form  of  the  section  (the  most  accurate 
mode  of  doing  which  is  by  ordinates),  and 
after  all  this  he  must  draw  his  eight  in- 
dependent lines  and  estimate  his  three 
others. 

How  any  one  can  seriously  propose  this 
as  a more  simple  and  more  intelligible  rule 
than  Sterling’s,  and  one  better  adapted  to  a 
novice,  passes  our  comprehension ! In 
point  of  correctness  the  rules  are  on  a par. 

We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  either  Mr. 
Peake’s  or  Mr.  Atherton’s  labours;  but 
really  when  the  object  sought  is  simplicity, 
and  so  much  paiadc  is  made  of  the  wondcr- 
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fill  improvement  which  Mr.  Peake's  mode 
is  upon  Sterling’s  in  this  respect,  our  risi- 
ble faculties  arc  excited,  and  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  Horace’s  well  known  line, 
Parturiunt  monies;  nascitur  ridieulus  nuts! 

I * 

CORT’S  NATIONAL  CLAIMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — After  the  great  interest  which  has 
been  excited  by  this  case,  and  the  nume- 
rous communications  respecting  it  which 
have  appeared  in  your  pages,  it  will  be  gra- 
tifying to  learn  that  the  claims  of  Cort’s  sur- 
viving family  to  a distinguished  recompense, 
will  be  brought  before  parliament,  with  the 
strongest  support,  probably  before  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter.  Bark  and  painful  as 
the  details  are  which  you  have  already 
printed,  respecting  the  ruin  of  their  father, 
they  are  absolutely  colourless,  compared  to 
the  further  particulars  since  developed  by 
close  and  unremitting  research.  Think  of 
two  clerks  who  entered  the  Navy  Pay  Office 
about  1781,  at  salaries  of  50L  a year,  being 
permitted  by  their  superiors  in  office  to  ex- 
ecute a vulgar  plot  for  robbing  a partner, 
and  carry  it  out  by  means  of  a crown  writ 
obtained  by  perjury.  It  is  now  clearly  as- 
certained tiiat  the  extent  in  aid  issued  upon 
a false  affidavit  of  one  of  these  clerks,  very 
rapidly  promoted,  for  his  useful  qualities  of  a 
certain  kind,  to  the  office  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Navy,  had  no  other  result,  and  we  must 
assume  was  intended  to  have  no  other  re- 
sult, than  to  put  his  ex-fellow  clerk,  Samuel 
Jellicoe,  Cort's  partner,  into  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  iron  works  at  Fontley.  Instead 
of  being  sold  to  discharge  an  alleged  default 
of  Samuel's  father,  to  the  Crown,  the  use 
made  of  writs  diem  clausit  extremum,  and 
other  formidable  specimens  of  law  Latin, 
was  to  tie  the  freehold  property  in  the  safe 
private  keeping  of  Cort’s  partner  under  a 
pretence  of  public  duty.  Henry  Cort  was 
expelled  in  the  name  of  Ihe  crown,  in  178!) ; 
Samuel  Jellicoe  remained  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  undisturbed  possession  carried  on 
the  “ little  mill  at  Fontley,"  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  retired  in  1816,  leased 
his  works,  and  is  since  deceased,  and  this 
"little  mill”  is  now  actually  rolling  iron,  in 
the  tenancy  of  George  Bartholomew,  whose 
father,  John  Bartholomew,  was  Henry  Cort’s 
foreman,  who  instructed  the  ironmasters  of 
Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire  in  the 
puddling  and  rolling  of  iron,  and  himself 
puddled  the  iron  upon  which  Ur.  Black 
operated  in  1785.  The  disclosure  of  official 
infamy  is  truly  hideous.  The  other  clerk, 
Trotter,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  took  the 
patents  and  contracts,  and  what  sum  ho  or 
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his  principal  obtained  for  secreting  and 
nullifying  contracts  which  would  have  pro- 
duced 20,000/.  a year  from  1789  to  1798, 
had  payment  been  demanded  of  the  contracting 
ironmasters,  remains  yet  to  he  discovered — I 
hope  to  succeed.  Mr.  H.  P.  Delme,  is  now 
the  owner  of  the  “mill  at  Fontley,”  Bar- 
tholomew renting  under  him,  and  it  will 
soon  appear  whence  he  derives  his  title  to 
Cort’s  freehold.  The  misappropriation  of 
the  patent  dues,  and  the  proceedings  of  1806, 
were  therefore  not  the  only  questions  upon 
which  the  committee  of  1812  had  to  defend 
the  government  of  that  day  from  the  dan- 
gers of  a revival ; but  there  were  also  crooked 
transactions,  respecting  real  estate  of  a most 
singular  character  to  be  kept  in  the  back 
ground,  by  an  adroit  rejection  of  Mr. 
Coningsby  Cort’s  petition  in  that  year. 
Cort’s  family  deserve  much  for  the  wealth 
conferred  upon  the  country,  amounting  di- 
rectly to  five  times  the  cost  of  the  late  war, 
independent  of  incalculable  collateral  con- 
sequences, and  for  enduring  benefactions 
to  the  whole  human  race;  but  if  the  words, 
“public  morality’’ and  “justice”  be  any 
thing  more  than  names,  they  deserve  even 
more  as  compensation  for  the  crimes  of 
officers  of  state  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
the  state. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

David  Mushet. 

June  16,  1850. 

P.S.  In  aggravation  of  everything  extra- 
ordinary, I find,  on  examining  the  warrants 
to  Cort’s  two  daughters,  that  the  sign  ma- 
nual of  His  Majesty  George  IV.  renew- 
ing these  pensions  on  his  accession,  gives 
them  £25  6s.  each.  Yet,  for  forty  years 
they  have  received  £19  per  annum,  a defi- 
ciency of  more  than  25  per  cent,  making  a 
total  arrear  ( without  interest)  of  £504  1 ! ! 
No  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  found  to  au- 
thorize this  deduction.  Deductions  from 
pensions  originally  enacted  to  provide  the 
interest  for  money  borrowed  by  George  I. 
and  George  II.  were  expressly  confined  to 
pensions  exceeding  £100  per  annum,  and 
all  charitable  pensions  were  excluded  ; but, 
what  is  much  moie,  the  1st  William  IV. 
abolishes  alt  deductions  whatever  from  pen- 
sions on  the  Civil  List,  or  payable  out  of 
any  other  funds.  Yet,  £19  only  continues 
to  come  in  to  the  daughters  of  a national 
benefactor,  and  no  explanation  can  be  dis- 
covered why  it  is  so.  D.  M. 

MECHANICAL  LOCOMOTION. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sin, — If  Mr.  Hock  had  said  at  first  that 
he  only  required  one  “ support’’  and  a se- 
parate point  «f  impact,  some  trouble  and 


space  might  have  been  saved ; but  I cannot 
admit  that  the  term  “ support  ’’  can  be  cor- 
rectly taken  to  mean  otherwise  than  a sus- 
taining point,  which  the  point  of  impact 
which  he  now  declares  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary besides  one  “ support’’  would  not  be  in 
any  sense.  But  even  with  this  modification, 
Mr.  Hock’s  “fundamental  condition”  is 
still  untenable,  for  Mr.  Nichol’s  first  argu- 
ment (which  I referred  to  in  my  last),  of  an 
engine  slung  under  the  axle  of  a pair  of 
wheels,  or  a single  broad  one,  is  equally 
conclusive  against  it,  there  being  but  one 
point  of  support  and  impact  there  ; so  much 
is  this  the  case  that  I think  it  best  not  to 
recur  to  this  point  again. 

I am  surprised  that  Mr.  Bock  should 
speak  in  terms  of  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
my  supposed  engine  resting  on  the  rails 
being  able  to  move  ; the  case  is  the  same  as 
when  a barge,  resting  on  the  water,  is  pro- 
pelled by  poles  (or  pistons)  projecting  from 
its  sides  sticking  against  the  banks. 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  Bock  now 
gives  of  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine when  the  crank  is  above  the  centre 
does  not  accord  with  that  which  he  gave  at 
first,  but  is,  as  I predicted  would  be  the 
case,  more  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
the  case  which  I have  advocated.  Apply- 
ing himself  to  the  real  point  of  the  matter, 
namely,  where  is  the  propulsive  impulse 
communicated  to  the  mass  to  be  moved  ? he 
traces  the  reaction  as  pressing  the  engine 
backward  through  its  pressure  on  the  cy- 
linder end,  and  being  overcome  by  the  pull 
through  the  piston  rod ; but  as  he  still 
avoids  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  piston's 
action  being  able  to  overcome,  the  reaction 
being  the  fact  that  it  works  with  a leverage 
against  it,  arising  from  the  traverse  of  the 
piston,  he  leaves  bis  readers  with  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  how  the  operation  goes  on, 
and  without  having  clearly  shown  why  one 
of  tbe  equal  pressures  which  he  refers  to  is 
able  to  produce  motion  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  But  this  hypothesis  is  by  no  means 
the  same,  or  in  agreement  with  that  pro- 
posed in  his  first  letter,  which  was  that  as 
the  wheel  cannot  revolve  without  slipping, 
without  the  engine  being  moved,  it  “ is 
moved  accordingly,”  or  the  old  exposition 
of  the  matter,  while  now  he  actually  traces 
the  power  to  its  application  and  point  of 
pressure,  as  I anticipated  would  ultimately 
be  the  case. 

• * • • 

I am  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

« C.“ 
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SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

MayalL,  J.  E.  Improvements  in  photo- 
graphy. Patent  dated  October  24,  1855. 
(No.  2381.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  application 
in  photography  of  artificial  ivory  (consisting 
of  gelatine  and  alumina)  for  receiving  the 
photographic  pictures.  The  tablets  or  slabs 
are  composed  of  gelatine  or  glue  in  its 
natural  state,  and  are  immersed  in  a bath  of 
alumina,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  sul- 
phuric or  acetic  acid. 

Crickmay,  C.,  and  F.  J.  Clowes.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  gun-stocks,  and  in  cutting  and  carv- 
ing wood,  metals,  and  minerals,  and  other  ma- 
terials by  machinery.  Patent  dated  October 
24,  1855.  (No.  2383.) 

For  manufacturing  gun-stocks,  the  tim- 
ber is  first  rapidly  sawn  to  a form  approx- 
imating to  that  required;  the  outline  of  the 
stock  is  then  marked  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  a 
flat  pattern  or  template.  It  may  then  be 
cut  to  the  exact  length  by  means  of  two 
parallel  circular  saws,  or  it  may  be  left  a 
little  longer  than  it  is  required  to  be  when 
finished.  The  stock  blanks  are  then  taken 
to  other  machines  by  which  the  manufac- 
ture is  completed. 

Rascol,  E.  H.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus used  in  the  manufacture  of  type  and  other 
articles  for  letter-press  printing.  (A  commu- 
nication.) Patent  dated  October  24,  1855. 
(No.  2385.) 

This  invention  may  be  divided  into  three 
heads — 1.  The  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
mould.  2.  The  matrix  carriage  which  car- 
ries the  matrix  up  to,  and  withdraws  it  from, 
the  mould  ; and,  3.  The  means  of  finishing 
the  type  or  other  article  cast  in  the  ma- 
chine. The  mould  is  composed  of  four 
parts ; the  first  is  fixed  on  a plate  on  the 
tabic  of  the  machine;  the  second  is  placed 
above  the  first ; these  two  parts  form  the 
body  of  the  type ; the  third  and  fourth  parts, 
which  form  the  thickness  of  the  type,  slide  si- 
multaneously up  to,  and  recede  from,  the  two 
former  parts.  This  mould  forms  a kind  of 
tube  exactly  of  the  length,  thickness,  and 
width  of  the  type  required  to  be  cast.  The 
matrix  carriage  slides  in  a tube,  and  is 
guided  horizontally  by  springs,  which  are 
by  means  of  a screw  adjusted  as  required 
by  the  matrix  for  the  thickness.  Imme- 
diately the  parts  of  the  mould  meet  together 
the  matrix  approaches  the  type  mould  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  type ; 
when  in  position  the  metal  is  pumped  into 
the  mould  as  ordinarily  practised.  The  two 
parts  forming  the  thickness  withdraw  simul- 
taneously, and  thus  give  a passage  to  the 


type,  which  is  then  pushed  by  an  expulser 
between  two  pieces  of  sharp  steel,  which  cut 
off  any  metal  projecting  on  the  type  ; sub- 
sequently two  knives  cut  off  the  jet,  and  any 
parts  that  project  on  the  body.  The  cast 
type  is  then  finished  and  ready  for  use. 

Ardouin,  A.  A corking  and  capsuling- 
machine.  Patent  dated  October  25,  1855. 
(No.  2386.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a circular  table 
with  sockets  in  which  the  bottles  to  be 
corked  are  placed,  which  table  revolves  ho- 
rizontally with  momentary  stoppages  to 
allow  each  bottle  to  receive  a cork  as  it 
passes  beneath  a corking  tube.  The  cork 
is  forced  by  a piston  into  the  bottle.  The 
capsuling  of  bottles  is  effected  as  follows: 
At  one  extremity  of  the  driving  shaft  are 
two  mitre-cogged  wheels  which  give  a cir- 
cular motion  to  a perpendicular  shaft-  This 
shaft  can  be  depressed  by  a foot  lever,  and 
when  depressed  is  driveninto  the  upperhalves 
of  two  or  four  clasps,  thus  contracting  the 
lower  ends  of  them  around  the  capsule  on 
the  bottle,  as  each  bottle  is  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  clasps. 

Tritton,  H.  An  improved  safety  appa- 
ratus for  the  protection  of  persons  while  paint- 
ing the  exterior  of  buildings  and  cleaning  win- 
dows, tehich  may  be  used  as  a balcony  for 
holding  flowers.  Patent  dated  October  25, 
1855.  (No.  2387.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a portable  ap- 
paratus which  may  be  readily  affixed  to  a 
window,  so  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly 
safe  for  a person  to  stand  upon,  and  so 
guarded  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
accident  to  occur  by  falling. 

Platt,  J.,  and  J.  Whitehead.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  preparing 
clay  for  the  manufacture  cf  bricks.  Patent 
dated  October  25,  1855.  (No.'2389.) 

Several  arrangements  for  dividing  “ crude” 
or  untempered  clay  into  small  particles,  and 
for  separating  stones  or  other  hard  materials 
therefrom  are  described  by  the  inventors. 

Robinson,  J.  Certain  improvements  in 
winding  clocks.  Patent  dated  October  25, 
1855.  (No.  2390.) 

This  invention  relates  to  ornamental  clocks 
or  time-pieces  which  are  placed  on  stands 
and  covered  by  glass  shades,  and  consists 
in  so  arranging  them  that  they  may  be 
wound  up  without  removing  the  shades. 
The  motion  is  communicated  by  means  of 
wheel  work  to  a horizontal  axis  which  pro- 
jects through  the  stand,  and  has  a knob  or 
handle  fixed  on  it 

Richards,  J.  A.  Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing the  hard  grain  on  leather.  Patent 
dated  October  25,  1855.  (No.  2391.) 

This  invention  consists  in  producing  the 
j hard  grain  on  leather  by  passing  it,  when 
| in  a state  to  receive  the  hard  grain,  under  a 
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roller  made  thus : A skin  of  leather  which 
has  been  hard  grained  is  electrotyped,  and 
the  plate  thus  obtained  is  bent  round  and 
mounted  on  an  axis. 

Sharp,  T.  B.,  and  R.  Furnival.  Cer- 
tain improvements  in  machinery  for  drilling, 
grooving,  and  slotting.  Patent  dated  October 
26,  1855.  (No  2392.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  a com- 
pound drilling,  grooving,  and  slotting  ma- 
chine, for  making  two  slots  or  grooves  by  the 
combined  action  of  rotary  drills  and  lateral 
motion.  2.  In  giving  lateral  motion  to  the 
drilling  headstock  of  such  machines,  and  in 
allowing  the  article  to  remain  stationary. 
3.  In  applying  to  such  machines,  a chuck 
for  giving  a partial  rotary  motion  to  the 
article,  whereby  spiral  grooves  may  be  cut. 

Pinches,  J.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  dies  or  stamps  for  marking  papers, 
linen,  or  other  substances.  Patent  dated  Oc- 
tober 26,  1855.  (No.  2393.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  the 
stamp  or  die  in  a case  or  holder,  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  the  marking  to  be 
effected  by  percussive  force. 

Pugii,  E.  Safety  alarum  and  signal  ap- 
paratus. Patent  dated  October  26,  1855. 
(No.  2395.) 

This  invention  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  number  for  May  10th  (No. 
1709),  page  438. 

Kleinsorgen,  J.  C.  F.  Baron  de.  An 
improved  variation  and  azimuth  compass.  Pa- 
tent dated  October  27,  1855.  (No.  2396.) 

Claims — 1.  A method  of  ascertaining  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  means 
of  the  south  pole  instead  of  the  north  pole, 
as  hitherto  adopted.  2.  The  employment  of 
a suitable  lens  for  concentrating  the  rays  of 
light  in  the  absence  of  direct  sunshine  when 
required  to  make  an  observation.  3.  The 
employment  of  a metallic  blade  (by  the 
shadow  of  which)  in  conjunction  with  the 
magnetic  needle,  to  ascertain  the  variations 
of  the  latter. 

Stark,  E.  Improvement  sin  pens for  writing. 
Patent  dated  October  27,  1855.  (No.  2397.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a pen  and  reserve  holder,  whereby  a 
constant  supply  of  ink  is  supplied  to  the 
pens  as  required.  The  occasional  pressure 
of  the  finger  upon  a flexible  diaphragm 
compresses  the  air  inside,  and  causes  the 
ink  to  flow  down  to  the  pen  as  required. 

Wyatt,  H.  A peculiar  apparatus  for 
more  rapidly  and  perfectly  manoeuvring  or 
steering  steam  ships  of  war  or  of  commerce, 
which  is  entitled  “ The  Transpulsor."  Patent 
dated  October  27,  1855.  (No.  2398.) 

Claim. — The  moving  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller upon  the  principle  of  a rudder  j and 
further,  the  application  of  a double  axis 
joint  for  the  purpose  of  rotating  the  same. 


O’Regan,  S.  Improvements  in  marine  en- 
gine boilers,  and  other  boilers  and  their  fur- 
naces. Patent  dated  October  27,  1855. 
(No.  2399.) 

In  one  arrangement  the  inventor  adopts 
tubes,  placed  either  vertically  or  slightlv 
inclined.  At  the  back  end  of  the  furnace 
the  heated  air,  &c.,  pass  through  the  tubes 
when  they  are  vertical,  but  around  the  out- 
sides of  them  when  they  are  inclined,  and 
also  around  such  vertical  tubes  as  are  placed 
in  the  flues ; or  alternate  narrow  flues  and 
water  spaces  are  formed  with  plain  or  gal- 
vanised corrugated  boiler  plates  in  the  main 
flues  and  shell.  Behind  the  fire-bridge  is 
an  air  chamber,  having  a perforated  or 
slotted  metal  plate.  A regulating  valve  is 
attached.  The  furnace  bars  have  a chilled 
surface,  and  are  made  moveable  by  a joggle 
shaft.  The  dead  plate  is  usually  in  one 
solid  piece,  with  slots  or  perforations  at 
right  angles  to  the  furnace  fire  bars.  Be- 
tween the  furnace  door  frame  and  dead 
plate  is  placed  a bar,  with  thickness  pieces 
to  admit  air.  The  furnace  likewise  admits 
a regulated  quantity  of  air. 

Stirling,  J.  D.  M.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  <f  cast  steel  tubes  and  cylinders, 
applicable  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  other  guns,  also  steam 
and  other  cylinders.  Patent  dated  October 
27,  1855.  (No.  2400.) 

This  invention  consists  in  casting  steel 
tubes  and  cylinders  in  highly  heated  moulds, 
and  in  afterwards  heating  the  moulds  with 
the  castings  therein.  They  are  retained  at 
a red  heat  for  some  time,  and  are  then 
cooled  gradually.  The  tubes  or  cylinders 
thus  cast  and  annealed  may  then  be  ex- 
tended hv  hammering,  drawing,  or  rolling, 
as  in  a former  patent  dated  27th  Februarv, 
1854. 

Wood,  P.  C.  Improved  machinery  for 
preparing  or  scutching  flax,  and  other  analo- 
gous fibrous  substances.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Patent  dated  October  27,  1855. 
(No.  2403.) 

The  patentee  describes  two  machines. 
In  the  first  (the  breaking  or  bruising  ma- 
chine) the  rough,  uncleaned  flax,  after  its 
roots  have  been  well  rasped,  is  fed  forward 
on  two  endless  travelling  cloths.  One  of 
these  is  placed  in  front  of,  and  even  with,  a 
pair  of  feeding  rollers,  which  conduct  the 
flax  between  a pressing  cylinder  and  a 
roller  beneath  the  latter ; from  thence  the 
flax  passes  through  a longitudinal  opening 
made  in  a stationary  plate,  the  surface  of 
which  may  be  grooved  or  roughened.  A 
similar  plate,  also  with  a longitudinal  open- 
ing, is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  vertical 
bars,  to  which  an  up  and  down  movement  is 
communicated,  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
or  crank  below.  Immediately  behind  this 
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plate  is  another  pair  of  rollers,  which  re- 
ceive the  flax  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  two  plates  before  mentioned.  A second 
supply  of  rough  flax  is  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine, by  the  second  endless  cloth,  which  is 
placed  in  such  manner  that  the  flax  is 
passed  over  the  pressing  cylinder,  but  is 
made  to  enter  the  working  machine  at  the 
same  point  as  the  first  supply.  By  this 
means  the  two  supplies  of  flax  are  united 
at  the  point  where  they  pass  through  the 
plates,  and  an  even  and  regular  supply  is 
maintained.  It  will  be  understood  that,  if 
the  movable  plate  is  set  in  motion  when  the 
flax  is  passing  through  it,  the  stalks  of  the 
plant  will  be  moved  up  and  down  between 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  the  boom,  bark, 
or  woody  parts  effectually  broken  and 
loosened,  and  may  be  easily  detached  from 
the  useful  fibres.  The  flax  having  been 
thus  broken,  is  conducted  into  the  second 
machine,  where  the  woody  parts  are  knocked 
out  or  removed. 

Hands,  J.  Improvements  in  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  food. 
Patent  dated  October  27,  1855.  (No. 2404.) 

This  invention  consists  in  subjecting  the 
matters  to  be  preserved  to  the  action  of  bi- 
noxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  acid,  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  each  in  a gaseous  state,  and 
they  may  be  used  either  separately  or  com- 
bined. 

Speed,  J.  J.,jun.  Improvements  in  car 
and  carriage  springs.  Patent  dated  October 
27,  1855.  (No.  2406.) 

This  invention  consists  in  corrugating 
plates  of  a dish-shaped  form  for  car  and 
carriage  springs,  so  that,  from  their  peculiar 
construction,  the  fibres  of  the  metal  can  ex- 
pand and  contract  without  straining  the 
plates. 

Riley,  G.  An  improved  roller-mill  for 
grinding  malt.  Patent  dated  October  29, 
1855.  (No.  2408.) 

Claim. — The  construction  and  use  of  a 
plain  smooth  metal  roller  mill  for  grinding 
or  crushing  malt,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
pairs,  in  which  the  face  of  one  or  more 
should  have  a speed  greater  than  that  of  its 
fellow  or  opposite  roller,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a crushing  and  grinding  action  at 
the  same  time. 

Whitworth,  J.  Improvements  in  artil- 
lery and  fire-arms.  Patent  dated  October 
29,  1855.  (No.  2410.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  apparatus 
for  breech  loading,  wherein  a yielding  or  an 
elastic  breech  is  employed,  which  is  drawn 
back  to  admit  the  charge  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  barrel.  Also  in  apparatus  for  breaking 
and  controlling  the  force  of  the  recoil,  by 
an  elastic  breech,  or  by  causing  the  recoil 
to  produce  a spiral  motion. 

Villeroux,  G.  J.  P.  M.  Certain  im- 


provements in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Pa- 
tent dated  October  29,  1855.  (No.  2413.) 

For  obtaining  toilet  or  fancy  soap,  the 
patentee  has  one  part  of  Marseilles  soap, 
dissolved  in  water  over  a slow  fire,  stirring 
frequently  till  it  is  reduced  to  pulp,  to 
which  he  then  adds  almond,  or  any  other 
nearly  similar  soap ; after  a complete  dis- 
solution, he  throws  into  the  mixture  a bony 
substance,  calcined,  pulverised,  and  ren- 
dered almost  impalpable.  He  afterwards 
pours  in  water,  ana,  stirring  the  whole, 
allows  it  ten  minutes  boiling.  On  cooling 
the  stuff  coagulates,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a thick  jelly,  which  is  stirred  a little,  and 
afterwards  left  still.  Soon  after  a lightly- 
coloured  liquor  separates,  which  is  acrid 
and  salty.  He  decants  this  liquor,  and  puts 
again  over  the  fire  the  stuff,  which  melts, 
and  after  stirring  and  mixing,  assumes  the 
form  of  a thick  paste,  that  is  cast  in  any 
suitable  moulds.  For  house  soap,  it  will 
suffice  to  add  to  any  common  soap,  after  its 
dissolution  in  the  manner  described,  a va- 
riable quantity  of  the  pulverised  bony  sub- 
stance, and  submit  it  to  a few  minutes’ 
boiling  over  a slow  fire. 

Hartley,  W.  Improvements  in  safety 
valves.  Patent  dated  October  29,  1855. 
(No.  2414.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  application  to  a safety 
valve  of  a certain  projecting  disc  or  flange. 
2.  Placing  the  valve  within  a cup-formed 
chamber,  which  will  afford  an  increasing 
area  for  the  escape  of  steam.  3.  Loading 
safety  valves  by  means  of  balanced  or  nearly 
balanced  levers,  the  whole  load  or  part 
thereof  being  neutralised  by  the  sinking  of 
the  water  below  a determined  level. 

Chafpuis,  P.  E.  Improvements  in  re- 
flectors for  the  diffusion  of  artificial  light. 
Patent  dated  October  30,  1855.  (No. 
2417.) 

This  invention  consists  in  combining 
glass  with  metal  coated  or  plated  with 
silver,  aluminium,  platina,  or  with  a white 
metal,  or  amalgam  of  metals,  to  which  a 
brilliant  surface  can  be  imparted  by  po- 
lishing, the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  plated  or  silvered  surface. 

Naylor,  W.  Improvements  in  power  ham- 
mers and  riveting  machines.  Patent  dated 
October  30,  1855.  (No.  2419.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  improve- 
ments in  the  general  construction  of  power 
hammers  and  riveting  machines.  2.  Of  an 
arrangement  of  valves  applicable  to  ham- 
mers worked  by  ordinary  steam  cylinders, 
so  that  the  steam  can  be  either  admitted 
above  the  piston  or  not,  at  will.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  first  part  of  the  invention,  the 
working  cylinder  is  supported  by  cast-iron 
■ brackets,  and  attached  to  the  framing.  The 
; working  valve  is  formed  of  two  pipes,  one 
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placed  inside  the  other.  The  outside  pipe 
is  perforated  with  several  small  boles  in  the 
central  portion,  and  is  furnished  near  the 
top  and  bottom  with  openings  correspond- 
ing alternately  with  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cylinder.  The  valve  chest  is 
cylindrical,  but  is  cast  or  bored  rather  larger 
in  the  centre,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  into 
the  valve  chest  at  this  part,  to  circulate 
round  the  valve,  and  pass  through  the  per- 
forations into  the  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  casing,  and  then  through  the 
upper  or  lower  part  into  the  cylinder. 

Lignac,  J.  J.  B.  S.  M.  de.  An  improved 
mode  of  preserving  animal  substances.  Patent 
dated  October  30, 1855.  (No.  2422.) 

The  raw  meat  is  cut  small,  aud  subjected 
to  a current  of  hot  air  until  it  has  lost  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is  then 
compressed  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes.  The 
operation  is  concluded  by  filling  with  con- 
centrated liquor  any  spaces  left  in  the  box. 
The  cover  is  then  to  be  soldered  on,  and  the 
box  and  its  contents  are  submitted  to  a 
cooking  vessel  (or  digester)  to  a tempera- 
ture sufficiently  high  to  produce  steam  in 
the  box. 

Walenn,  W.  H.  Self-acting  attachment 
to  be  applied  to  gales.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  October  31,  1855.  (No.  2423.) 

This  invention  consists  in  a mode  of 
hanging  and  operating  gates,  whereby  they 
will  open  and  close  as  a vehicle  passes 
along,  the  vehicle  causing  the  gate  to  open 
before  reaching  it,  and  closing  the  gate 
after  it  has  passed  through  it. 

Griffiths,  II.  A compound  and  exact 
measurement  tap,  applicable  to  the  measure- 
ment of  every  kind  of  liquor  or  liquid.  Patent 
dated  October  31,  1855.  (No.  2424.) 

The  patentee  uses  two  or  more  plugs 
fitting  into  bored  barrels,  placed  apart,  one 
above  or  beyond  the  other.  The  space  be- 
tween these  two  plugs  forms  a chamber  for 
measuring  the  quantity,  as  well  as  serving 
to  check  leakage  from  the  barrel.  Instead 
of  the  ordinary  plug,  in  certain  cases  fiat 
sliding  pieces  are  applied  for  closing  the 
apertures.  He  connects  together  the  han- 
dles of  the  several  plugs  or  valves,  and 
works  them  by  a connecting  rod,  or  by 
parallel  sliding  bars,  which  open  either  one, 
two,  or  more  of  the  taps  or  valves,  and  per- 
mit a corresponding  quantity  of  liquor 
being  drawn  off  with  precision,  superseding 
the  necessity  for  measures. 

Lawrie,  J.  G.  Improvements  in  ship- 
building, to  facilitate  the  use  of  water  as 
ballast.  Patent  dated  October  31,  1855. 
(No.  2425.) 

A ship  is  built  with  water  chambers  fore 
and  aft  the  ship,  in  some  cases  with  two 
water  ballast  chambers,  one  on  either  side 
ol  the  ship's  hold,  the  space  between  being 
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made  suitable  for  receiving  cargo ; and  in 
order  that  the  water  ballast  chambers  may 
also  be  suitable  for  carrying  cargo,  vertical 
water-tight  doors  are  formed  in  the  sides  or 
ends. 

Rammell,  T.  \V.  Improvements  in  pre- 
paring black  lead,  chalk,  and  other  materials 
used  for  drawing,  writing,  and  marking. 
Patent  dated  October  31,  1855.  (No.  2426.) 

This  invention  consists  in  coating  black 
lead,  chalk,  &c.,  with  cement,  in  order  to 
give  strength  thereto,  and  to  increase  the 
diameter  thereof. 

Dkayson,  H.  E.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Patent  dated 
October  31,  1855.  (No.  2427.) 

This  invention  consists  in  dissolving  the 
saltpetre,  and  combining  the  solution  with 
the  charcoal  and  sulphur,  aud  then  grind- 
ing the  mixed  ingredients  under  the  mill, 
in  place  of  grinding  undissolved  saltpetre 
with  the  other  ingredients. 

Swinburne,  T.  J.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces or  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture, 
of  glass.  Patent  dated  October  31,  1855. 
(No.  2429.) 

Claims. — The  constructing  of  furnaces  or 
kilns  for  annealing  glass  with  flues  or  tun- 
nels under  their  floors,  and  in  the  side 
wails,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  them,  aud  causing  the 
furnaces  or  kilns  and  their  contents  to  be 
more  rapidly  and  uniformly  cooled. 

Grimwade,  T.  S.  Improvements  in  treat- 
ing milk  in  order  to  preserve  it.  Patent 
dated  October  31,  1855.  (No.  2430.) 

This  invention  consists  in  preserving 
milk  by  combining  it  with  sugar  and  an 
alkali,  and  depriving  it  of  its  aqueous  par- 
ticles by  evaporation,  carried  on  at  a tem- 
perature not  exceeding  160°  Fahr.,  so  that 
it  may  be  reduced  to  a powder.  Also  in 
constructing  an  evaporating  pan  made  with 
a hot  water  case  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
it,  and  with  apparatus  for  causing  the  pan 
to  oscillate  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
process. 

Forlong,  R.  P.  An  improved  manufac- 
ture of  manure.  Patent  dated  October  31, 
1855.  (No.  2431.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  manu- 
facture a manure  which  shall  protect  the 
end  shoot  or  young  plant  from  vermin. 
The  patentee  takes  bone  dust  and  pulve- 
rised sulphur,  and  mixes  them  together  in 
equal  parts  by  weight.  This  mixture  he 
subjects  to  a furnace  heat,  just  sufficient 
to  luse  the  sulphur  and  cause  a thorough 
combination  of  the  materials.  After  thu 
compound  has  cooled,  he  grinds  it  to  powder 
between  a pair  of  French  stones. 

Newton,  A.  V.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas.  (A  communication.)  Pa- 
tent dated  October  31,  1855.  (No.  2432.) 
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This  intention  consists  of  improved  ar- 
rangements for  the  production  and  carboni- 
sation of  hydrogen  gas. 

Laxton,  H.  Improvements  in  gearing  for 
increasing  or  decreasing  rotary  speed.  (A 
communication.)  Patent  dated  November 
1,1855.  (No.  2485.) 

The  inventor  employs  internal  spar  or 
bevel  wheels,  and  places  two  of  them  in  the 
same  axial  line,  the  other  two  gearing  into 
them  on  a common  axis  within  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  first  wheels,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  revolving  around  the  fixed  axis  of  the 
first  wheels.  One  of  the  wheels  on  the  fixed 
axis  is  made  stationary,  and  the  other  re- 
volving, a crank  being  employed  to  transmit 
the  motion  to  the  fixed  axis. 

Cox,  R.  R.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  fuel.  Patent  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1855.  (No.  2436.) 

The  patentee  combines  together  coal  dust, 
spent  tan,  and  cow  dung,  in  equal  parts,  and 
adds  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  gas  tar. 
The  mixture  is  then  made  into  blocks  and 
dried. 

Milner,  G.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bedstead  bottoms,  part  of 
which  improvements  are  applicable  to  various 
other  purposes  for  commercial  and  domestic 
use.  Patent  dated  November  1,  1855.  (No. 
2487.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
to  bedsteads,  See.,  of  elastic  bands,  interlaced 
like  trellis  or  lattice-work,  separately  or 
connected  with  links  of  India-rubber. 

Taylor,  W.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Patent 
dated  November  1,  1855.  (No.  2439.) 

This  invention  consists  in  treating  iron 
at  that  stage  of  its  manufacture  in  which 
cast-iron  is  converted  into  wrought-iron. 
The  cast  iron  is  introduced  into  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  and  melted  and  puddled  until 
it  acquires  a pasty  consistence,  and  then 
discharged  into  a vessel  of  water.  The  iron 
is  thus  cooled  in  a shape  of  a spongy  mass, 
the  water  at  the  same  time  preventing  its 
oxidation  by  the  air.  The  iron  after  being 
removed  from  the  water  is  reduced  to  a 
powder,  by  being  passed  through  rolls  or 
otherwise,  and  the  powder  is  separated  into 
portions  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
by  sifting.  The  several  powders  are  then 
washed,  and  each  portion  is  separately 
treated  in  a ftirnace,  in  which  the  iron  is 
balled.  The  several  powders  produce  iron 
of  different  qualities,  the  finest  producing 
the  best. 
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Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  lamps. 
(A  communication).  Application  dated 
October  24,  1855.  (No.  2379.) 
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These  improvements  relate  to  lamps 
wherein  the  oil  is  forced  to  the  wiek,  and 
overflows  faster  than  it  is  consumed,  as  in 
the  moderator  lamp.  The  burner  is  sup- 
ported  by  a bracket,  and  has  a short  glass 
chimney,  the  upper  end  of  which  carries  a 
metal  chimney,  in  which  there  is  a throttle 
valve  for  regulating  the  amount  of  draught. 
The  chimney  passes  through  the  oil  reser- 
voir, and  thus  the  oil  is  heated.  The  oil 
passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir 
to  the  burner  by  a peculiar  syphon  pipe, 
formed  in  three  parts. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dies  and  matrices,  partly  applicable 
to  the  production  of  printing  surfaces.  (A 
communication.)  Application  dated  Octo- 
ber 24, 1855.  (No.  2380.) 

For  the  production  of  a die  or  matrix  for 
stamping  purposes  a thin  plate,  having  thp 
desired  device  formed  upon  it,  either  by  the 
electrotype  process,  or  by  stamping,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a mould,  amt  an 
alloy  of  metal  is  then  poured  in  over  it,  so 
as  to  form  one  solid  die  or  matrix.  For  the 
production  of  copper  plate  printing  sur- 
faces, the  design  is  obtained  from  an  en- 
graved plate  by  the  electrotype  process, 
and  the  plate  so  produced  is  strengthened, 
as  before  described,  by  pouring  a suitable 
alloy  over  the  back  of  it. 

Butterworth,  E.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning, 
and  doubling  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  Application  dated  October  24, 
1854.  (No.  2382.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  bearings 
formed  in  the  copping  rails  for  the  spindles, 
and  consists  in  so  constructing  the  collar  or 
bush  constituting  the  bearing,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  adjusted  to  compensate  for 
wear. 

Fontainemoreau,  P.  A.  Lecomtf,  de. 
Improvements  in  churns.  (A  communica- 
tion.) Application  dated  October  24,  1855. 
(No.  2384.) 

The  patentee  describes  a churn  composed 
of  concentric  cylinders,  between  which  the 
milk  is  churned,  and  the  inner  one  of 
which  is  supplied  with  hot  or  cold  water  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  milk. 

Johnson,  E.  D.  Improved  apparatus  for 
tuning  stringed  instruments.  Application 
dated  October  25,  1855.  (No.  2388.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain 
a purchase  for  a box  crab,  or  other  mecha- 
nical arrangement,  used  for  multiplying  the 
axial  movement  of  the  tuning  key,  and 
transmitting  the  same  to  the  string  pins  of 
pianofortes.  This  is  attained  by  the  use  of 
an  elastic-pointed  lever,  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  firmly  to  the  crab,  and  the  other  to 
a clamp,  temporarily  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment. 
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Calvert,  F.  C.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  i)f  copper  stage,  scoria-,  or  cinders,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  iron  which  they  contain. 
Application  dated  October  26,  1865.  (No. 
2394.)  ' 

1.  The  inventor  takes  the  raw  slags  from 
the  furnace,  either  melted  or  solid,  and  in- 
troduces them  into  a furnace,  and  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion  introduces  into  them  from 
one-half  to  one-third  their  weight  of  quick 
lime,  or  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
slacked  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  lime-stone, 
or  magnesian  lime-stone;  and,  after  the 
mixture  has  been  stirTed,  the  mass  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  2.  He  takes 
copper  slags,  or  cinders,  and  roasts  them  in 
the  open  air,  or  in  a kiln,  and  introduces 
them  into  a furnace  and  melts  them  with 
about  one-third  their  weight  of  quick  lime, 
or  one-half  of  their  weight  of  slacked  lime, 
&c.,  as  above ; or  he  melts  such  slags, 
and  then  introduces  into  them  the  above 
compounds  of  lime  and  magnesia.  When  the 
mass  is  well  melted  he  removes  it,  and 
allows  it  to  cool.  8.  He  mixes  raw,  cal- 
cined, or  roasted  copper  slags,  with  one- 
third  to  one-half  their  weight  of  quick  lime, 
&c.,  and  introduces  them  into  a crucible, 
which  he  then  places  in  a heated  furnace, 
and  when  the  mixture  is  well  melted  he  re- 
moves it  out  of  the  crucible,  and  allows  it 
to  cool.  After  having  prepared  the  above 
mixture  of  lime  and  copper  slags,  &c.,  he 
introduces  such  prepared  slags,  &c.,  into  a 
cupola  blast  furnace,  and  proceeds  to  ex- 
tract the  iron  they  contain  by  melting  them 
in  contact  with  coke  or  coal,  or  a mixture 
of  both. 

Ashton,  J.  Improvements  in  certain  parts 
Iff  machinery  known  as  “ sr If -actors  ” (em- 
ployed for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials),  for  more  effectually 
crossing  the  yams  during  the  shaping  or  build- 
ing qf  the  “ cops"  than  heretofore.  Applica- 
tion dated  October  27,  1855.  (No.  2401.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  giving  to 
the  f&ller  three  movements  during  the  run- 
ning in  of  the  carriage,  by  forming  the 
upper  edge  of  the  copping  rail  with  three 
inclined  planes  ; thus,  as  the  carriage  runs 
in,  the  faller  is  raised  by  the  first  incline, 
lowered  by  the  second,  and  again  raised  by 
the  third.  2.  In  giving  to  the  quadrant 
and  spindles  a varying  speed,  corresponding 
to  the  varying  movements  of  the  faller,  by 
the  use  of  a scroll  constructed  with  a vary- 
ing radius. 

GEYELIN,  G.  An  improved  construction 
of  perambulator.  Application  dated  October 
•VI,  1855.  (No.  2402.) 

This  invention  relates  to  perambulators 
hat  will  admit  of  being  brought  into  use  in 
the  nursery  when  not  required  for  out-of- 
door  service.  This  is  attained  by  mount- 


ing the  body  of  the  carriage  on  a pair  of 
rockers,  and  fitting  wheels  thereto,  by 
means  of  clamps. 

Tomlinson, E., and  A.M.  J.  Improvements 
in  waterproofing  skins  of  animals.  Applica- 
tion dated  October  27,  1855.  (No.  2405.) 

These  improvements  relate  to  means  for 
preparing  skins  of  animals  to  receive  a 
coating  of  India-rubber,  in  combination 
with  means  of  applying  the  coating.  The 
inventors  subject  tanned  skin3  to  heat  in  a 
close  chamber  to  draw  the  greasy  or  oily 
matters  contained  in  them  to  the  surface, 
and  then  apply  absorbents  for  absorbing 
such  matters.  They  then  apply  to  the  sur- 
faces India-rubber  in  a plastic  state,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  other  materials,  by 
passing  them  between  heated  rollers. 

Abel,  A.  Improvements  in  stopping, 
filling,  or  plugging  teeth,  and  in  instruments 
to  be  used  therefor.  Application  dated 
October  27,  1855.  (No.  2407.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  oi  a 
metallic  plug  or  cap,  made  concave  on  the 
underside,  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  the 
nerve  in  a carious  tooth  ; and  in  the  use  of 
concave  or  hollow  drills,  by  means  of  which 
teeth  may  be  drilled  or  scraped  without 
touching  the  nerve. 

Temperton,  T.  A.  Certain  improvements 
in  shells  and  rockets,  and  other  projectiles 
of  a like  nature.  Application  dated  October 
29,  1855.  (No.  2409.) 

The  inventor  places  a detonating  cap  in  a 
tube  screwed  into  the  projectile,  and  within 
this  tube  is  a piston,  one  end  of  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  projectile,  and  the  other 
end  is  held  a certain  distance  from  the  cap 
by  a spring ; when  the  projectile  strikes  an 
object,  the  piston  overcomes  the  spring,  and 
comes  against  the  cap,  which  then  explodes. 

Kennard,  J.  An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  if  children’s  and  invalids’  car- 
riages. Application  dated  October  29,  1855. 
(No.  2411.) 

This  invention  consists  in  making  tlia 
bodies  of  such  carriages  of  sheet  metal, 
stamped  or  pressed  into  dies. 

ItouDiERE,  L.  An  improvements  in  boots 
for  cavalry.  Application  dated  October  29 
1855.  (No.  2412.) 

The  inventor  sews  inside  of  the  leg  of  the 
boot,  and  nearly  at  two-thirds  of  its  height, 
a counter-lop  or  knee-piece,  which  is  laid 
on  the  horseman’s  knee.  On  falling  on  the 
said  knee-piece  the  rain  glides  over  it,  and 
drops  down  into  the  leg,  but  is  stopped  by 
the  seam, whence  the  water  is  let  out  through 
metal  eyelets. 

Johnson,  J.  H.  Improvements  in  regu- 
lating the  transmission  of  motive  power. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
October  29,  1855.  (No.  2415.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a weighted 
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lever,  the  weight  of  which  is  capable  of 
adjustment,  according  to  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  transmitted. 

Fontainemoreav,  P.  A.  Lecomte  de. 
Improvements  in  breaks  for  railway  carriages. 
(A  communication.)  Application  dated 
October  29,  1855.  (No.  2416.) 

To  each  wheel  of  the  carriage  is  applied 
one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  brakes.  A 
wheel  on  a vertical  axis  is  fixed  to  a bearing 
on  the  carriage,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gear  by  the  motion  of  a hori- 
zontal shaft  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  car- 
riage. This  shaft,  by  means  of  a lever,  puts 
in  action  all  the  brakes. 

Holmes,  W.  C.  Improvements  in  steam 
boilers,  and  in  the  mode  or  method  of  prepar- 
ing or  generating  steam,  and  in  the  apparatiss 
connected  therewith.  Application  dated  Oc- 
tober SO,  1855.  (No.  2418.) 

The  inventor  proposes  to  place  within 
each  of  the  ordinary  flue  tubes  of  boilers  a 
water  tube  communicating  with  the  water 
of  the  boiler  at  each  end,  and  placed  at  a 
slight  angle  to  the  horizontal  line,  to  allow 
the  water  to  circulate  through  them.  The 
draft  passes  through  the  annular  space  be- 
tween the  two  tubes. 

Barkans,  3.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boiler  furnaces.  Application  dated  October 
.10,  1855.  (No.  2420.) 

This  invention  consists  of  a combination 
of  parts  of  furnaces  where  the  products  of 
one  fire  are  caused  to  pass  to  and  amongst 
those  of  a second.  The  fire-box  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  above  the  other, 
either  by  a water  space  perforated  with 
tubular  spaces,  or  by  hollow  bars  or  water 
spaces  with  openings  between  them.  Over 
the  water  spaces  a second  set  of  fire  bars  is 
arranged,  on  which  a second  fire  is  formed. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  upper  fire  is  a per- 
forated bridge  of  fire  clay,  and  beyond  such 
bridge  are  the  tubular  flues  of  the  boiler. 
Air  is  admitted  to  the  fire  compartments, 
and  also  to  tlfe  products  passing  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  fire. 

Hocroft,  T.,  and  R.  Forrf.st.  ' Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron  rods, 
bars,  hoops,  merchant,  and  guide  iron.  Ap- 
plication dated  October  80,  1856.  (No. 
2421.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  piling  to- 
gether iron  bars,  and  then  rolling  them 
down  into  one  bar ; this  is  slit  into  rods, 
and  at  the  same  heat  passed  through  grooved  . 
rolls.  By  varying  these  grooves  on  the 
same  rolls  various  descriptions  of  iron  can  . 
be  produced. 

Woolston,  G.  F.  Improvements  in  cut- 
ting and  planing  wood.  Application  dated 
October  31,  1855.  (No.  2428.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  1 
knives  or  cutters  formed  in,  or  placed  on,  ' 
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the  edge  of  circular  or  reciprocating  saws, 
and  bent  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  plane  off  a 
thin  shaving  at  each  revolution  or  stroke  of 
the  saw,  and  protected  by  guard  plates  of 
metal. 

Lef.tch,  J.  An  improved  method  of  con- 
structing apparatus  for  the  covering  of  the 
head.  Application  dated  November  1, 1855. 
(No.  2433.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a band  of  tempered  steel  with  elong- 
ated perforations,  joined  together  by  pins, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  fit  various  sized 
heads ; also,  in  the  introduction  of  elastic 
materials  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  head 
from  a blow. 
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Dated  March  6, 1856. 

564.  Thomas  Tisdall,  of  Reynoldstown  - house, 
Dublin,  esquire.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  propelling  steam  vessels. 

Dated  May  8,  1856. 

10S5.  Alexander  Alllott,  of  the  Park,  Notting- 
ham, engineer.  Improvements  in  drying  appara- 
tus. 

Dated  May  10,  1856. 

1106.  Joshua  Binns,  of  Dukinfield,  Chester, 
spinner  and  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  winding,  sizing,  and 
beaming  yams. 

Dated  May  20,  1856. 

1188.  George  Wilkinson,  of  Evans-street,  Poplar, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  steering  apparatus, 
and  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  for  raising  and 
moving  weights. 

Dated  May  22,  1856. 

1221.  William  Churchill  Dempsey,  of  Liverpool- 
street,  King's-  cross,  Middlesex.  A compound  for 
removing  all  obstructions  of  the  air  passages. 

Dated  May  24,  1856. 

1245.  Adam  Dunln  Jundzill,  civil  engineer,  Por- 
tugal- street,  Ltncoln's-inu-fields,  Middlesex.  An 
instrument  for  animating  stereoscopic  figures. 

Dated  May  26,  1856. 

1251.  Andre  Adolphe  Gaget,  of  Rue  de  l’Echi- 
quier,  Paris,  gentleman.  Improvementa  in  book- 
binding. 

Dated  May  27,  1856. 

1268.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex.  Improvements  in  reaping  machines. 
A communication. 

Dated  May  28,  1856. 

1270.  Lemuel  D.  Owen,  of  Southampton-street, 
London,  Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone.  A communi- 
cation. 

1271.  John  Macdonald,  of  Henry-street,  Upper 
Kennlngton-  lane,  Vauxhall,  Surrey,  machinist. 
Improvements  in  the  reflection,  emission,  aud  ra- 
diation of  light  and  heat  for  lamps,  lighthouse 
apparatus,  and  other  useful  purposes. 

1272.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Buckskin-farm,  Basing- 
stoke, Hants.  An  Improved  horse  hoe. 
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1273.  William  Pulton,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  N.B., 
wool  spinner.  Improvement!  in  preparing  and 
spinning  fibrous  materials,  and  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  employed  therein. 

1274.  Charles  Herbert  Holt,  of  Manchester, 
Lancaster,  engineer.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boilers,  furnaces  for  the  same,  and  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith. 

1275.  George  Bell  and  George  Charles  Grimes, 
fuxee  and  match  manufacturers,  Vauxhall-walk, 
Lambeth.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
frictional  matches  and  fuzees. 

1276.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  16G,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  patent-agent.  An  improved  coat- 
ing or  composition  to  be  applied  to  substances  in 
order  to  render  them  uninflammable,  and  in  the 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing  the 
same.  A communication  from  Madame  Boulard. 

Dated  May  30,  1856. 

1278.  Herman  John  van  den  Hout,  of  Covcnt- 
gaxden,  Middlesex,  artist.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
millboard,  and  other  like  pui^oses. 

1279.  Alexander  Drew,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
and  Matthew  Gray,  of  Bonhill,  Dumbarton,  N.B., 
calico  printers.  Improvements  in  weaving. 

1280.  Donald  Bethune,  of  Cambridge -terrace, 
Hyde-park,  Middlesex,  esquire.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  dyeing. 

1281.  William  Can  Hutton,  of  Sheffield,  York, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  stamps  or  ham- 
mer* worked  by  power. 

1282.  John  Weems,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew, 
N.B.,  and  John  Henderson  M'Crindcll,  of  Glas- 
gow, Lanark,  N.B.,  engineers.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  or  working  of  metals  and  their 
ores. 

1283.  Frederick  Luke  Stott,  mechanic,  Thomas 
Belward , and  James  Findlow,  joiners,  of  Manches- 
ter, Lancaster.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  washing  wool  or  garments,  and  other 
articles  made  of  textile  fabrics. 

1284.  John  Harris  Heal,  of  Tottenham  - court  - 
road,  Middlesex.  An  improvement  in  hair  and 
wool  mattresses. 

Dated  May  31,  1856. 

1285.  Adolphe  Bouvallet,  of  Rue  de  1’Echiquicr, 
Paris,  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in 
printing  woven  fabrics,  velvet,  skins,  and  other 
like  materials. 

1286.  Francis  Alton  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  en- 
gineer. Improvements  in  machinery  for  opening, 
cleaning,  and  carding  cotton,  and  other  fibrous 
materials. 

1287.  Alfred  Watson  and  Alfred  Hamlyn  Wil- 
liams, of  Comhill,  London,  stationers.  An  im- 
provement in  botiles,  flasks,  and  other  like  recep- 
tacles for  liquids. 

1289.  Fennell  Allman,  of  Cambridge  - terrace. 
Hyde-park,  Middlesex,  consulting  engineer,  and 
Donald  Bethune,  of  the  same  place,  esquire. 
Certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  separating 
fluids  from  solids,  or  for  separating  the  more  fluid 
particles  from  the  more  solid  of  various  bodies. 

1290.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Queen  - street  - place, 
New  Cannon -street,  London.  Improvements  in 
shaping,  pressing,  and  rolling  malleable  iron  and 
steel. 

1291.  Robert  Jobson,  of  Word  si  ey,  Stafford, 
iron  founder.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
making  moulds  for  casting  metals. 

1292.  Henry  Bessemer,  of  Queen -street -place, 
New  Can  non- street,  London.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

1293.  William  Gossage,  of  Widnes,  Lancaster, 
chemist.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kinds  of  soap. 

1294.  Daniel  Spink,  of  Bridgwater,  Somerset- 
shire, engineer.  Improvements  in  rails  and  rail- 
ways. 


1295.  Francis  Fowke,  of  Pall-mall,  Middlesex, 
Captain,  Royal  Engineers.  An  improved  portable 
photographic  camera. 

Dated  June  2,  1856. 

1296.  Robert  Blackwood,  senior,  of  Kilmarnock, 
Ayr,  N.B.,  worsted  spinner.  Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  doubling  yams  or 
threads. 

1298.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick, engineer.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  screw-wrenches. 

1300.  Stephen  Rossin  Parkhurst,  New  York, 
U.  S.  Improvements  in  paddle-wheels  for  steam  - 
boats  and  vessels. 

1301.  Bennett  Johns  Heywood,  of  Leicester  - 
square,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  An  improved  con- 
struction of  holder  for  leads  and  other  marking 
materials. 

1302.  Louis  Auguste  Dicudonnc,  of  Essex  - 
street,  Strand,  Middlesex,  gentleman.  Improve- 
ments in  nose-bags.  A communication. 

1303.  Aiiguste  Cadet,  of  College-street  North, 
Camden  - town,  gentleman.  Improved  stamp- 
inking  apparatus.  A communication. 

1304.  Augustin  Marie  Herland,  of  Paris,  France, 
gentleman.  A new  regulator  pen-holder. 

1305.  Victor  Jean  Baptiste  Mauban,  of  Rue  de 
l'Echiquier,  Paris,  lamp  manufacturer.  Certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cam  for 
holding  oils  and  other  liquids. 

1306.  James  Edward  M 'Connell,  of  Wolverton, 
Buckingham,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in 
locomotive  engines. 

1308.  James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  Lancaster, 
engineer,  and  James  Brown,  of  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth, tin-plate  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates. 

1309.  Joseph  Groley,  mechanic,  of  Paris, 
French  empire.  An  improved  plough. 

1310.  Edward  Marsden,  of  Hanlev-wood,  Derby, 
agriculturist.  Improvements  in  implement!  in 
pulverising  and  cleaning  land. 

1311.  William  Beadon,  of  Otterhead,  Honiton, 
Devon.  Improvements  in  agricultural  implements 
for  cleaning,  cultivating,  and  rolling  land. 

Dated  June  3t  1856. 

1313.  Thomas  William  Willett,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Middlesex,  civil  engineer.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

1314.  George  Josiah  Mackelcan,  of  Islington, 
Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rollers  adapted  to  calico  and  other 
printing. 

1315.  Edwin  Heywood,  of  Sutton -cross  - hills, 
Leeds,  designer,  and  Thomas  Ogden  Dixon,  of 
Steeton,  near  Keighley,  bobbin  manufacturer, 
York.  Improvements  in  the  means  of  attaching 
drawer  and  other  knobs  or  handles. 

1316.  Christian  Rudolph  Wessel,  of  Fitzroy- 
square,  New-road,  gentleman,  and  Francis  Xavier 
Kukla,  of  Raven-row,  Mile-end-road,  doctor  of 
philosophy,  Middlesex.  A vapourless  glow- heat 
disseminator. 

1317.  Joseph  Bauzemont,  of  Paris,  France. 
Improvements  in  purifying  turpentine. 

1318.  John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Linooln's-inn- 
fields,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  oil  cans  em- 

j ployed  in  lubricating  machinery.  A communlca- 
j tion  from  J.  F.  B6rendorf,  of  Paris. 

1319.  Walter  George  Whitehead,  of  Binning- 
; ham,  Warwick,  manufacturer,  and  Frederick  Au- 
, gustus  llarwood,  of  Birmingham,  machinist.  A 
[ new  or  improved  candlestick. 

1320.  Jean  Jacques  Lebaillif,  manufacturer,  of 
j Falaise,  French  empire.  Improvements  in  beat- 
I ing,  cleaning,  napping,  and  dressing  cotton,  wool, 

j flax,  tow,  and  other  similar  fibrous  substances, 
j and  stuffs  or  woollen  cloths, 
j 1321.  Raymond  Fletcher,  of  Derby,  painter,  and 
j Edwin  Fletcher,  of  Monk  Bretton,  York,  paper 
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■tainer.  Improvement!  in  sweeping  chimney*  or 
other  flues. 

1322.  Montague  Richard  Leverson,  solicitor,  of 
8t.  Helen’a-place,  London.  Improvements  in 
tackle-blocks.  A communication. 
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A petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  leave  to  enter  a disclaimer  to  the  spe- 
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6 January,  185.1: — John  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lin- 
coln's - inn  -fields,  Middlesex,  bearing  the  title, 
“ Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
effecting  agricultural  operations,  parts  of  the  said 
improvements  being  applicable  for  the  obtainraent 
of  motive  power  for  general  purposes.”  9 June, 
1856. 
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291.  George  Napier.  Improvements  in  breaks 
for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

300.  Charles  Henry  Hudson.  A retiring  door  or 
lid  for  boxes,  cabinets,  closets,  rooms,  carriages, 
and  for  all  places  or  receptacles  where  or  in  which 
doors  or  lids  are  at  present  in  use,  or  may  be  used. 

318.  George  Napier  and  John  Miller.  Improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  driving  and  in  applying 
screw  propellers  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

321.  John  Fletcher  and  William  Fletcher.  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  weighing  cranes 
and  other  similar  elevating  machines. 

328.  Charles  Frederick  Phillipp  Funcke.  Im- 
provements in  tanning  skins  and  hides. 

353.  William  Henry  Zahn  and  Joseph  Henry 
George  Wells.  Improvements  in  windmills  or 
wind-engines. 

361.  Frederick  Steiner.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  drying  fabrics. 

362.  Pierre  Isidor  David.  Certain  improvements 
in  the  method  of  bleaching. 

363.  John  Mills.  Certain  improvements  in  the 
slide  valves  of  steam  engines. 

364.  Louis  Yignat.  A regulator  compensator 
for  the  weaving  of  ribbons  and  cloths. 

363.  John  Taylor.  An  improvement  in  con- 
structing and  facing  walls. 

396.  Eddlestone  Elliott,  Cyrus  Leach,  and  James 
Ratciiffe.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  spin- 
ning wool  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

402.  George  Harrison.  Improvements  iu  axles 
for  railway  carriages. 

411.  William  Henry  Walenn,  Improvements  in 
saw  teeth.  A communication. 

438.  John  Barsham.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cases  or  packings  for  bottles  and  jars. 

439.  William  Oliver  Johnston  and  John  Dixon. 
Improvements  in  cutting  and  working  coal. 

454.  John  Kingsford  Field  and  Charles  Hum- 
frey.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paraf- 
fine candles. 

450.  James  Griffiths.  A new  or  improved  brake 
for  colliery  and  other  steam  engines. 

472.  Samuel  Rodgers  Samuels.  Improvements 
in  weaving  fabrics. 

479.  Charles  lies.  Improvements  in  pointing 
hair  pins  and  in  making  up  hairpins  for  sale. 

482.  Charles  Damai  Auguste  Joseph  Planque. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fecula. 

495.  George  Parry.  An  improvement  in  the 
puddling  and  refining  of  iron. 

568.  Johti  William  Scott.  An  apparatus  for 
fastening  or  securing  buttons  which  may  itself  be 
used  as  a stud  or  button. 

598.  Edmund  Alfred  Pontifex.  Improvements 
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in  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids  and 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda. 

857.  Henry  Laxton.  A new  and  improved  ap- 
paratus for  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  ships  and 
other  vessels. 

858.  Richard  Chrimes.  Improvements  in  buffers 
and  other  springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

962.  William  Smith.  Improvements  in  con- 
structing and  applying  windlasses  for  working 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

1085.  Alexander  Alllott.  Improvements  in  dry- 
ing apparatus. 

1111.  John  Ridal.  Improvements  in  spring 
knife  handles. 

1211.  Charles  De  Ion gh.  An  improved  method 
of  separating  and  assorting  combed  fibres  of  dif- 
ferent lengths. 

1227.  Charles  Dewick,  sen.  Improvements  in 
machines  generally  called  rib  frame  or  rib  ma- 
chine for  producing  fancy  hosiery. 

1243.  Pierse  Eustace  Laurence  Barron.  An  im- 
proved process  for  coating  metals  for  sheathing 
ships  and  for  other  purposes,  and  in  the  menns  of 
attaching  sheathing  plates  to  ships  or  vessels.  A 
communication. 

1265.  Ebenezer  Talbott.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  rails  for  railways. 

1268.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  Improvements 
in  reaping  machines.  A communication. 

1270.  Lemuel  D.  Owen.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone.  A communica- 
tion. 

1272.  Joseph  Clark.  An  improved  horse  hoe. 

1275.  George  Bell  and  George  Charles  Grimes. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  frictional 
matches  and  fuzees. 

1288.  William  Needham  and  James  Kite  (se- 
cundus).  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  expressing  liquids  or  moisture  from  sub- 
stances. 

1293.  William  Gossage.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  aoap. 

1315.  Edwin  Heywood  and  Thomas  Ogden 
Dixon.  Improvements  in  the  means  of  attaching 
drawer  and  other  knobs  or  handies. 

1316.  Christian  Rudolph  Wessel  and  Francis 
Xavier  Kukla.  A vapourless  glow-heat  dissemi- 
nator. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners’ - 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 
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PUMPING  ENGINES. 

* DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PUMPING  ENGINES  OP  THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  WATER  WORKS, 
WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  WATER  PUMPING. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  MARTEN,  OP  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

(Concluded  from  p.  580.) 

The  Tettenhall  engines  deliver  the  water  over  a stand  pipe,  180  feet  high,  whence  it 
flows  by  its  own  gravitation  to  the  town.  The  Goldthorn  Hill  engine  delivers  through  sc 
air  vessel  into  two  covered  reservoirs  lying  near  the  engine,  and  raised  about  20  feet  above 
the  top  lift,  and  holding  together  1,500.000  gallons.  The  reservoirs  are  arched  over,  and 
covered  with  two  feet  of  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  vegetation  and  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  this  end  is  answered  well, 
the  water  remaining  for  months  at  the  same  temperature,  and  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
all  vegetable  or  animal  impurities.  The  reservoirs  are  prevented  from  being  overfilled  by 
a self-acting  check  valve,  shown  in  figs.  13  to  16,  which  shuts  against  any  supply  beyond . 
certain  limit,  so  that  the  man  working  any  pumping  engine  at  a distance  at  once  boss 
when  his  work  is  done.  The  valve  is  so  arranged,  that  immediately  the  engine  ceases  to 
work,  the  supply  to  the  town  is  maintained  from  the  reservoir  through  the  flap  valves, 
O,  underneath  the  self-acting  stop  valve  P,  which  open  immediately  there  is  any  require- 
ment for  the  supply  to  the  town. 

The  object  of  a stand  pipe  is  that  the  water  may  be  always  delivered  from  the  engine  over 
one  uniform  height,  and  consequently  of  one  uniform  pressure  on  the  engine,  vsateier 
varying  circumstances  may  affect  the  delivery  after  the  water  has  once  passed  the  tap  o( 
the  stand  pipe.  Thus  far  it  is  useful,  as  the  engine  can  always  work  under  a defined  pits- 
sure;  but  it  is  rather  a costly  and  unsightly  mode  of  attaining  what  in  practice  is  found  to 
be  an  unnecessary  degree  of  perfection ; since  with  a tithe  of  the  cost  all  the  necessity 
safety  can  be  procured  by  pumping  into  an  air  vessel  with  a check  valve  on  the  delivery 
side ; so  that  in  case  of  a pipe  bursting,  or  any  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  taking 
place,  it  would  be  impossible  tor  the  engine  to  “ go  out  of  doors  ” at  more  than  a certtio 
regulated  speed,  by  the  partial  contraction  of  the  area  of  discharge  through  the  self-acting 
movement  of  the  check  valve.  Unless  the  stand  pipes  are  carefully  cased  in  winter,  they 
are  in  great  danger  of  being  frozen,  and  very  serious  consequences  have  arisen  from  this 
cause.  There  is  also  a drawback  with  them,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  coltunc 
of  water  which  ha*  to  be  set  in  motion  from  a dead  stand  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine. 

The  successful  working  of  any  pumping  engine  is  dependent  in  a great  degree  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  pump  valves.  These  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  the  water  with 
case  and  rapidity,  and  without  any  concussion  in  closing.  As  an  illustration  of  the  great 
practical  importance  of  this  question,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Cornish  pumping 
engine  was  first  introduced  for  water  works  purposes  on  a large  scale,  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  altogether  abandoned  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  pump  valves.  The 
valves  were  of  very  large  area,  and  on  the  old  butterfly  principle,  and  consequently,  unde: 
the  heavy  pressure  at  which  they  were  working,  the  concussion  caused  in  shutting  w»* is 
violent  as  to  occasion  serious  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  machinery  and  foundations,  ror 
some  time  the  problem  to  be  solved — to  find  a method  of  constructing  a valve  whicn 
should  present  a maximum  area  of  discharge,  with  a minimum  area  of  surface  exposed " 
the  concussion  of  the  recoiling  load  at  the  termination  of  each  stroke  of  the  pump— PK' 
sented  difficulties  that  appeared  insurmountable,  until  the  idea  of  the  application  of  a nu>- 
dification  of  the  double-beat  steam  valve  for  the  purpose  happily  occurred  to  Mem5- 
Harvey  and  West.  These  gentlemen  adopted  the  expedient  of  making  the  double-bei'- 
valve  self-acting,  by  slightly  contracting  the  upper  beat,  as  shown  in  fig.  17,  so  as  W 
allow  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  the  outside  of  the  upper  beat  and  the  inside  of  the 
lower,  as  a surface  upon  which  the  pressure  might  act  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valve. 
This  plan  answered  admirably  ; the  valve  in  opening  a very  slight  distance  gave  a IsrP 
area  of  discharge,  and  the  area  upon  which  the  recoiling  column  descended,  being  only 
the  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  areas,  and  not  the  entire  area  of  discharge  u 
in  the  old  butterfly  valve,  formed  a surface  insufficient  to  cause  any  concussion.  s 
valve  also  afforded  under  all  circumstances  a means  of  regulating  the  pressure  tending 1J 
shut  the  valve,  whatever  might  be  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  or  the  total  pressarr 
of  the  reooiling  column,  by  adjusting  the  difference  of  area  of  the  upper  and  lower  be1 5 
inversely  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  column.  , 

For  ordinary  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  for  small  lift  pumps  and  colliery  engines,  tK 
butterfly  valve  is  very  serviceable,  as  there  are  no  expensive  faces  to  be  ground  up> 
liable  to  derangement  from  impurities  or  grit  in  the  water,  and  they  are  easily  *• 
readily  repaired  on  the  spot  For  a class  of  work  one  grade  higher  than  ordinary,1' 
writer  has  found  no  description  of  valve  answers  better  than  the  double-beat  rinf 
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valve,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  engines  at  Tettenhall  and  Goldthorn  Hill, 
and  shown  in  fig.  9.  Large  valves  of  this  construction,  of  16  ins.  to  20  ins.  diameter, 
answer  well  made  of  cast-iron  with  wooden  beats.  Smaller’valves,  of  8 ins.  to  IS  ins. 
diameter,  are  better  of  gun  metal  working  face  to  face.  Of  the  latter  description  the 
writer  has  had  some  at  work  for  more  than  two  years,  under  a pressure  of  260  feet  head, 
without  any  perceptible  wear  having  occurred. 

At  the  Hull  water  works  a new  description  of  valve  has  been  adopted  in  one  of  the 
pumps  for  some  time,  and  is  found  to  answer  remarkably  well.  The  valve  is  shown  in 
figs.  18  and  19,  and  consists  of  a pyramid  of  circular  seats,  one  above  another,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  a number  of  small  circular  beats,  about  2 ins.  diameter,  into  which  a corre- 
sponding number  of  gutta  percha  balls  drop.  The  action  of  this  valve,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figure,  is  very  simple.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  William  Hosking,  and  inserted  in 
the  place  of  a double-beat  valve.  It  is  22  ins.  diameter,  and  works  under  a head  of  160 
feet,  in  connection  with  a plunger  pump  with  a direct-action  steam  cylinder.  Immediately 
upon  starting  it  was  found  that  this  valve  lightened  the  burden  of  the  engine  about  1$  cwt,, 
and  it  has  since  been  working  with  great  satisfaction  for  a considerable  period. 

The  advantages  of  this  valve  are  more  than  are  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  much  safer  than  any  other  form  of  valve,  os  will  be  seen  at  once,  supposing  a 
piece  of  wood  or  other  material  should  pass  through  the  pump,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  With  the  ordinary  valve,  if  it  should  be  caught  on  the  beat,  it  would  hold  the  whole 
valve  open,  and  let  the  engine  “ come  out”  with  a run,  and  possibly  cause  considerable 
damage;  but  with  the  small  balls,  a piece  of  wood  so  caught  could  prop  open  only  one  out 
of  fifty-six  balls,  which  is  so  small  a per  centage  of  the  whole  opening  that  it  would  merely 
enable  the  man  in  charge  of  the  ‘engine  to  perceive  that  there  was  a little  amiss  by  an 
increase  of  leakage,  but  could  cause  no  damage. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balls  being  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water,  are 
just  floated  open  the  moment  the  current  turns  in  their  favour;  whereas  in  all  other  valves, 
in  addition  to  the  column  of  water  to  be  lifted,  there  is  also  the  weight  of  the  heavy  metal 
valve  to  be  opened  and  held  suspended  during  each  stroke.  This  was  practically  exem- 
plified in  the  Hull  case  mentioned  above,  where  a considerable  load  was  at  once  removed 
from  the  engine  on  the  application  of  the  new  valve.  With  larger  valves  this  point 
becomes  one  of  still  greater  importance,  as  they  often  weigh  5 cwt.  or  6 cwt.  each. 

In  the  next  place,  whilst  the  area  of  discharge  may  be  made  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
plunger,  the  area  exposed  to  concussive  action  in  the  closing  of  the  valve  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  being  practically  reduced  to  the  impinging  force  upon  one  ball, 
the  last  one  that  shuts,  that  is,  l-56lh  only  of  the  total  area  of  heating  face.  This  is  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  balls  do  not  all  rise  to  the  same  height  above  their  seats  ; and 
consequently,  as  the  force  of  the  current  acts  upon  each  individually,  on  the  cessation  of 
motion  they  shut  in  accordance  with  the  height  they  have  to  fall,  and  a communication 
exists  between  the  water  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the  valve,  until  the  absolute  closing 
of  the  last  ball.  The  result  is,  that  although  the  difference  in  time  between  the  falling  of 
the  various  balls  must  be  exceedingly  minute,  it  is  such  as  practically  to  prevent  all 
concussion. 

Lastly,  the  valves  constructed  on  this  plan  are  very  readily  repaired.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  a few  spare  balls  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  any  that  may  be 
occasionally  damaged  ; and  the  old  ones,  on  being  warmed  and  recast  in  a mould  kept  for 
that  purpose,  are  again  as  good  as  new. 

Where  it  is  proposed  to  work  with  a high  pressure  of  steam,  cut  off  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
considerable  expansion,  the  writer’s  experience  has  led  him  to  prefer  the  beam  to  the 
direct-action  engine.  He  has  observed  that  as  a rule  direct- action  engines  working  under 
a high  initial  pressure  are  apt  to  start  off  at  a speed  which  jars  and  strains  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  throughout  The  speed  obtained  by  the  piston  as  driven  indoors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  is  many  times  greater  than  the  average  velocity  per  minute;  and 
consequently,  unless  all  the  parts  are  made  extra  strong  in  proportion,  the  bearings  wear 
out  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  machinery  is  soon  loose  at  every  joint.  In  a beam  engine, 
on  the  other  hand,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  initial  force  is  absorbed  in  overcoming 
the  inertia  of  the  heavy  beam,  which  thus  becomes  a reservoir  of  surplus  force  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  stroke  to  be  given  out  during  the  later,  and  the  result  is  that  a comparatively 
steady  velocity  is  maintained  throughout  the  stroke,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
of  the  machinery;  indeed  it  is  only  with  this  adjunct  that  expansion  can  be  carried  safely 
to  a very  high  degree.  The  beam  in  fact  is  a reciprocating  fly-wheel,  and  is  attended  with 
precisely  the  same  action  and  the  same  beneficial  results.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a 
case  of  two  large  expansive  engines  of  nearly  the  same  size,  working  near  together,  of 
which  one  has  an  open  net-work  beam  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  the  other  a heavy  strong 
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beam  of  forty-five  tons  weight  The  difference  in  the  working  of  the  two  engines  is  very 
perceptible,  and  nearly  5,000,000  lbs.  duty  iu  favour  of  the  heavy  beam,  in  the  steadiness 
and  smoothness  of  the  motion.  In  many  cases  where  a jar  is  perceived  in  pumping 
engines  working  with  a high  expansion,  it  may  be  cured  by  increasing  the  weight  or  inertia 
of  the  beam. 

For  pumping  a large  quantity  of  water  through  an  unusually  great  length  of  main  pipe 
under  a heavy  pressure,  the  writer’s  experience  has  led  him  to  prefer  a description  of 
engine  consisting  of  a pair  of  high  pressure  expansive  double-acting  beam  engines,  coupled 
together  at  right  angles  to  one  large  flywheel.  The  pumps  should  be  of  the  combined 
plunger  and  bucket  description,  with  Hosking’s  valves.  There  should  be  an  air  vessel  and 
back  flap  valve  to  each  pump,  with  a blow-off  valve  loaded  to  a certain  weight,  so  that  in 
the  case  of  any  recoil  in  so  great  a length  of  main,  the  pumps  would  not  be  burst.  Along 
the  main  pipe,  at  each  50  feet  of  elevation  above  the  pumps,  tile  insertion  of  a back-flap 
valve  is  required,  so  that  in  case  of  any  pipe  bursting  the  whole  main  should  not  be  ruu 
dry.  The  leading  point  to  be  kept  always  in  view  in  the  design  and  construction  of  engines 
under  these  circumstances  is  the  maintenance  of  a constantly  uniform  flow  of  water 
through  the  main  pipe  from  the  pumps.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  compound  double- 
acting pumps  and  the  large  air-vessel  accommodation,  together  with  the  coupling  of  the 
engines  at  right  angles.  The  boilers  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Goldthom  Hill 
engine. 

Many  engineers  prefer  a double  cylinder  engine  for  conducting  expansive  operations ; 
but  although  in  some  circumstances  this  may  be  advantageous,  as  for  driving  machinery 
where  uniformity  of  power  throughout  the  stroke  is  a desideratum,  yet  for  large  pumpin-! 
engines  the  writer  prefers  single  cylinder  double-actiotr  engines.  Tite  arrangements  with 
a double  cylinder  are  much  more  complicated,  and  he  fiuds  that  all  useful  degrees  o( 
expansion  can  be  carried  out  sufficiently  with  a single  cylinder. 

A very  cheap  and  effective  description  of  temporary  pumping  engine  for  rough  colliery 
purposes,  where  saving  in  first  cost  is  a more  important  object  than  great  economy  of  fuel, 
came  some  time  since  under  the  writer’s  observation  at  a colliery  near  Nailses.  The 
engine  was  constructed  by  Hughes,  of  the  Uskside  Foundry,  Newport,  and  consists  simply 
of  a large  open  topped  cylinder  placed  vertically  on  two  cross  beams  over  the  pit  shaft. 
The  working  apparatus  consists  merely  of  a steam  valve  for  admitting  the  steam  under 
the  piston,  and  an  eduction  valve  for  letting  it  out,  with  a steam  slide  throttle  valve, 
and  eduction  slide  throttle  valve,  for  regulating  the  rate  for  the  admission  and  exit 
of  the  steam.  The  two  former  valves  are  worked  by  tappets  attached  direct  to  the 
piston  rod:  the  two  latter  are  adjusted  by  hand,  so  as  to  regulate  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  the  engine  being  in  fact  its  own  cataract.  This  engine  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  construction,  and  has  now  been  at  work  for  some  years.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  with  a good  description  of  boiler  is  not  more  than  the  average  oi 
ordinary  colliery  pumping  engines  as  at  present  constructed.  The  general  arrangement 
for  a plunger  pump  would  be  as  described  above  ; with  a lift  pump  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a balance  bob.  Its  security  is  also  very  considerable,  since  if  the  two  throttle  valves 
are  properly  adjusted,  no  great  damage  could  occur  should  one  of  the  other  valves  stick,  as 
the  piston  could  not  travel  either  up  or  down  faster  than  the  steam  could  pass  through 
the  guarding  throttle  valve.  It  is  also  a portable  description  of  engine,  which  is  some- 
times a recommendation  in  proving  mines. 

For  raising  water  from  mines  in  a district  such  as  this,  where  fuel  is  abundant,  a reduc- 
tion in  first  cost  is  a much  more  important  question  than  in  districts  where  the  fuel  has  to 
be  imported  at  great  cost ; that  is,  setting  the  first  outlay  and  interest  for  erecting  a large 
expansive  engine  with  low  consumption  of  fuel  against  the  smaller  outlay  with  larger  expen- 
diture of  fuel,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  in  districts  such  as  this,  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter within  certain  limits  for  the  party  investing  capital  in  opening  mines.  Everybody  con- 
cerned in  opening  works  of  this  description  must  be  aware  how  important  it  is  to  economize 
first  outlay,  whereas,  when  returns  commence,  a small  extra  annual  cost  is  not  felt  Under 
those  circumstances,  in  a district  such  as  this,  the  writer  would  not  recommend  the  erection 
of  expensive  Cornish  engines  for  drainage  purposes.  Their  first  cost  in  every  respect  i> 
very  great ; a cylinder  and  all  machinery  to  match  to  do  1000  horse  power  work  is  put  down 
to  perform  really  only  200  or  250  horse  power,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  ponderous  machine 
have  to  be  constructed  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  heaviest  initial  blow  of  * 
steam.  , 

The  plan  of  plunger  lifts,  carried  out  so  extensively  under  this  system,  is  not  on) 
expensive,  but  highly  inconvenient  in  narrow  pits.  Whereas,  much  the  better  and  cheap* 
plan  is  a simple  lift  pump,  with  the  beam  balanced,  sothat  the  weight  of  the  pump  rods  sna 
just  earry  the  engine  “ out  of  doors.”  Plungers  are  in  their  place  fur  forcing  water  above 
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the  level  of  the  engine,  as  in  the  case  of  water  works,  but  in  the  engine  pit  of  a mine,  with  a 
strong  and  heavy  rod  having  numerous  guides  and  rollers,  they  are  very  inconvenient,  and 
if  the  engine  is  properly  balanced  they  effect  no  saving,  as  the  piston  must  not  travel  faster 
than  the  rate  at  which  it  is  safe  to  work  the  bottom  set  of  rods,  which  must  necessarily  be 
attached  to  a lift  pump. 

In  concluding  these  few  observations  on  pumping  engines,  especially  in  reference  to 
this  district,  the  writer  cannot  but  observe  with  regret,  that  although  pumping  machinery 
is  now  carried  to  such  perfection,  there  has  been  for  so  many  years  such  a large  amount  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  South  Staffordshire  lying  inaccessible,  from  the  want  of  some  com- 
prehensive and  efficient  system  of  co-opcration  for  draining  the  mines.  In  former  times, 
before  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  when  the  mechanical  difficulties  appeared  in- 
superable for  winning  the  deep  mines,  there  was  evidently  a considerable  amount  of  co- 
operation in  the  endeavours  of  the  “ old  men  11  to  relieve  the  water  from  the  upper  levels 
by  means  of  adits  and  tunnels.  At  the  present  day,  when  mechanical  difficulties  have 
been  so  completely  overcome,  and  the  means  for  obtaining  unlimited  pumping  power  are 
at  hand,  these  co-operative  relationships,  with  some  few  exceptions,  appear  altogether 
abandoned.  It  ought  not  to  be  more  impracticable  for  some  of  the  most  experienced  mine 
agents  to  parcel  out  the  South  Staffordshire  coal  district  into  satisfactory  drainage  areas, 
than  it  is  for  the  Fen  Bailiffs  of  Lincolnshire  to  arrange  their  respective  districts,  and 
satisfactorily  apportion  the  charges  to  he  made  on  the  various  estates.  Although  a good 
deal  of  floating  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject  at  various  times,  yet  hitherto  no 
thoroughly  digested  and  comprehensive  plan  has  been  devised.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  urgency  of  the  case  is  daily  becoming  greater,  and  it  will  afford  the  writer  great 
satisfaction  should  these  few  observations  in  any  way  conduce  to  some  practical  effort 
being  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  important  an  object. 


THE  INUNDATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

PRELIMINARY  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LATE  DESTRUCTIVE  FLOODS  IN 
FRANCE,  WITH  A VIEW  TO  INSTITUTE  SUCH  LOCAL  INQUIRIES  AS  MAY  LEAD 
TO  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  MEANS  OF  MITIGATING  OR  PRE- 
VENTING SUCH  AWFUL  CALAMITIES  IN  FUTURE. 

BY  SIR  GEORGE  CAYLEY,  BART.,  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


Nothing  probably  can  be  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  of  the  French  nation,  and 
its  patriotic  Emperor,  than  to  find  the  best 
efforts  of  our  talented  engineers  volunteered 
in  aid  of  their  own,  on  this  great  and  diffi- 
cult question  ; but  without  very  searching 
local  investigation,  nothing  specific  can  as 
yet  be  suggested  by  them.  The  question, 
however  complicated  in  its  ultimate  details, 
amounts  in  principle  to  the  effects  of 
gravitation,  simply,  or  combined  with  the 
influence  of  external  pressure  on  water. 
The  mimic  whirlpool  iu  the  tea-cup,  the 
mountain  swell  of  the  Atlantic  wave,  or  the 
thundering  plunge  of  Niagara,  are  all  ef- 
fects of  the  same  causes  acting  under  varied 
circumstances. 

Having  been  chairman  of  the  directors 
under  the  Muston  Drainage  Act  (North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire)  ever  since  its  com- 
mencement, more  than  thirty  years  since, 
under  which  ten  thousand  acres  of  frequently 
flooded  land  have  been  effectually  drained 
and  profitably  cultivated,  it  may  prove  useful 
to  state  the  means  used  at,  and  the  experience 
obtained  from  these  works;  more  especially 
a3  the  late  William  Chapman,  Esq.,»  civil 
engineer  of  Newcastle,  appointed  under  the 
Act  to  carry  out  this  drainage,  informed  the 


directors  that  the  principles  he  made  use  of 
were  not  those  commonly  applied  at  that 
period  in  this  country ; but  were  adopted 
from  the  French  engineers.  The  usual  plan  of 
English  drainage  was  to  bring  all  the  waters 
of  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  surface  rain,  into 
one  channel ; and  carry  them  in  as  short  a 
line  as  possible  to  their  lowest  outlet,  and  in 
as  large  a sectional  deep  cut  drain  as  could 
be  afforded,  with  reference  to  the  improved 
rental  of  the  district  when  so  drained. 
In  several  of  these  drainages,  the  expenses 
so  far  exceeded  the  improvement,  that  many 
proprietors  abandoned  their  land  rather  than 
pay  their  assessments. 

The  method  used  by  Mr.  Chapman  dif- 
fered essentially  from  the  old  practice.  In- 
stead of  altering  the  river  to  make  a chan- 
nel large  enough  to  convey  the  whole  of  the 
flood  waters  by  deep  cutting,  he  separated 
what  may  be  termed  the  living  waters  of  the 
rivers  and  brooks,  which  at  all  times  fur- 
nished a considerable  supply,  from  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  land  that  had  to  be 
drained. 

This  was  effected  by  leaving  the  living 
waters  to  flow  in  their  original  beds ; and  in 
times  of  flood,  to  overflow  the  adjacent  sur- 
face till  confined  within  embankments  at  a 


* Much  esteemed  for  his  large  experience  in  the  management  of  piers  and  harbours,  both  In  England 
and  Ireland. 
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sufficient  distance  on  each  side  to  convey 
the  largest  known  amount  of  the  floods  of 
the  district.  To  form  these  embankments 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  deep  into  the  soil,  and 
heap  it  up  on  the  sides  next  the  river  or 
brook,  by  which  a sufficiently  deep  drain  is 
left  on  the  outside  for  effectually  drying  all 
the  land  of  the  district,  and  bringing  it  into 
cultivation. 

What  has  thus  been  effected  on  the  scale 
of  ten  thousand  acres,  seems  equally  appli-  I 

Fig. 


cable  to  any  larger  scale  of  drainage.  Some 
years  ago  this  method  was  proposed  to  the 
late  Pope,  as  applicable  to  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  a large  fund  was  at  hand  to 
carry  it  out ; but  improvement  was  not  the 
order  of  the  day  at  Rome,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected. 

These  arrangements  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  inspecting  the  diagram,  fig. 
1,  where  A represents  the  ordinary  flow  of 
I river  water,  oarrying  also  the  embanked 
1. 


rivulets,  which  together,  in  times  of  the 
highest  floods,  swells  so  as  to  fill  the  em- 
bankments, B B.  C C represent  the  deep 
external  drains  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
water  to  the  lowest  outlet  the  general  fall 
of  the  district  permits. 

These  essential  elements  of  drainage  will 
have  to  be  varied  in  position  and  dimensions 
to  suit  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Thus  the  number  of  miles  distant  from  those 
mountain  ranges  from  which  these  floods 
are  collected  to  the  place  of  the  deepest 
flood  in  the  low  district,  and  also  the  alti- 
tude of  those  ravines  above  that  line,  are 
what  regulate  the  time,  position,  and  degree 
of  the  highest  flow  of  the  water  that  has  to 
be  provided  for. 

If  I may  venture  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  gigantic  embankments  which 
may  be  required  in  restraining  the  floods  of 
the  Loire  and  other  French  rivers,  it  would 
he  to  take  advantage  of  their  elevation  for 
placing  wooden  cottages  and  farm  buildings 
upon  them,  supported  on  piles,  with  a water 
way  under  them,  in  case  of  the  floods  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  bank. 

' For  economy,  these  banks  must  be  of  the 
smallest  dimensions,  to  be  secure  in  their 
vast  length  ; but  they  can  readily  be  en- 
larged when  buildings  are  required.  Fig.  2 
gives  a rough  sketch  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment; A representing  the  distant  river 


within  its  ordinary  banks  ; B the  embank- 
ment in  its  least  width,  with  a cottage  on 
piles. 

To  state  the  general  principles  of  drain- 
age is  no  difficult  task  ; but  to  carry  them 
out,  under  the  gigantic  and  ever  varying 
circumstances  of  the  vast  plains  of  France, 
will  demand  the  most  accurate  surveys,  and 
other  local  investigations,  and  will  tax  to 
the  utmost  the  abilities  of  the  highest  class 
of  engineers  to  apply  them  with  beneficial 
effect.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  moun- 
tain districts  pour  forth  their  accumulating 
waters  is  one  great  element  of  the  floods 
below ; and  if  in  the  deep,  uncultivated 
mountain  ravines  any  obstruction,  by  firm 
dams,  could  be  given,  it  might  be  a first 
step  in  the  process. 

In  the  experience  derived  from  the 
Muston  drainage,  it  appears  that  at  inter- 
vals of  about  twenty  years  the  floods  derived 
from  the  hills  ten  miles  distant  have  come 
down  with  from  five  to  seven  times  the 
ordinary  amount  of  water;  and  had  these 
hills  been  further  off,  the  accumulation 
would,  of  course,  have  been  less  in  the 
same  degree.  In  the  Muston  drainage,  un- 
fortunately, the  distance  of  the  embankment 
from  the  river  was  not  ample  enough,  and 
the  great  floods,  in  some  measure,  got  over 
them,  committing  damage  to  the  crops  in 
some  places ; but  in  this  drainage  the  extra 
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value  of  £1  per  acre  was  obtained  at  a coat 
of  £4,  when  the  same  rent  of  land  would 
have  cost  £30.  It  appears  that  the  main 
problem,  on  the  great  scale,  will  be,  so  cor- 
rectly to  estimate  the  velocity  of  the  flood, 
at  each  of  its  depths  and  long  successions  of 
falls,  that  the  area  of  its  section,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity,  may  amount  to  the  same 
sum  ; thus  equal  quantities  of  water  will 
pass  in  the  same  time ; hence,  when  the 
velocity  is  doubled,  one-half  the  sectional 
area  will  be  sufficient,  and  vice  vend. 

Geo.  Cayley. 

30,  Welbeck-strect,  June  30,  1896. 


ON  LARGE  BELLS  AND  BELL 
MACHINERY. 

( Concluded  from  page  562.) 

Resumed  Discussion  at  the  Ordinary  Gene- 
ral Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

British  Architects,  Feb.  11th,  1856. 

Mr.  Ashpitel,  Fellow.  Bells  should  be 
considered  first,  as  single  bells — secondly, 
as  forming  part  of  a peal  or  chorus,  or  a 
double  quartett  when  there  were  eight  in  a 
peal  — and  thirdly,  as  carillons  or  chimes. 
The  old-fashioned  form  for  a bell  had  never 
been  surpassed,  provided  the  waist  had  a 
sufficient  sweep.  The  flower-pot  shape,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  was  bad,  and  pro- 
duced what  might  be  described  a growling 
tone.  The  bell  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  too 
nearly  approached  that  form.  Mr.  Denison 
had  stated,  that  in  the  present  day  with  a 
view  of  saving  metal,  the  lower  bells  were 
made  too  light  and  too  deep  in  tone  j but 
he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  would  suggest  whether,  by 
calculating  these  matters  too  strictly,  they 
might  not  be  likely  to  get  peals  in  which 
the  upper  bells  would  be  too  weak,  and  the 
lower  bells  too  noisy.  A peal  of  bells 
should  be  regulated  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  instruments  in  an  orchestra.  In  the 
orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
there  were  eight  double  basses  to  thirty-two 
violins,  and  if  there  were  as  many  of  the 
former  as  the  latter,  the  sound  would  be 
“ all  bottom.”  In  the  case  of  carillons  or 
chimes  the  upper  notes  must  predominate, 
just  as  the  accompaniment  is  subdued  at  a 
concert  to  allow  the  air  to  be  heard  clearly. 
The  Royal  Exchange  bells  had  this  defect ; 
the  upper  bells,  which  should  give  the  air, 
could  not  be  clearly  heard.  Messrs.  Mears 
had  stated  to  him  (Mr.  Ashpitel),  that  the 
Royal  Exchange  bells  were  made  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  trade  for  centuries : 
but  they  stated  when  a subdued  bass  note 
was  required  to  fill  up  the  harmony,  it  was 
found  that  the  same  force  of  blow  was 
given  by  the  machinery  upon  the  lower 
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bells  as  upon  the  upper  ones.  As  nearly  as 
he  had  been  able  to  follow  Mr.  Nichols' 
explanation  of  his  formulae,  he  thought 
that  gentleman  had  forgotten  the  effect  of 
the  centrifugal  force  in  ringing  bells. 

Mr.  Nichols  explained  that  he  had  duly 
allowed  for  the  centrifugal  force. 

Air.  Ashpitel.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  of 
a bell,  whether  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  &c.,  in  the 
gamut,  depended  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a second.  In  Euler’s  time  that  ofthelowest 
CC  on  the  violoncello  was  118;  since  he 
wrote,  concert  pitch  has  been  raised,  and  the 
number  of  vibrations  producing  the  C C are 
increased.  The  next  question  is  the  quality  of 
sound,  or  whether  a rough  noise  or  a musi- 
cal sound  is  produced  ; this  depends  on  the 
equality  of  the  vibrations  in  point  of  time ; 
in  other  terms,  whether  the  vibrations  were 
isochronous,  and  this  results  from  the  soli- 
dity of  the  material.  A bell  containing  a 
flaw,  or  a violin  string  a little  frayed,  will 
not  give  regular  vibrations,  nor  a pleasant 
tone.  Another  condition  was  the  loudness 
or  softness  of  the  tones,  and  this  depended 
on  the  intensity  of  the  vibration,  the  harder 
the  bell  was  struck,  or  the  further  a string 
was  pulled  back.  The  note  in  point  of 
pitch  would  be  the  same,  A,  B,  or  C,  and 
the  force  of  the  vibrations  would  cause  the 
forte  and  piano. 

Mr.  G.  Foggo,  Visitor,  referred  to  Reau- 
mur’s experiment,  showing  that  sound  can 
be  produced  by  a hemispherical  mass  of 
lead  cast  in  a ladle. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  V.P.,  gave  some  explanation 
of  his  remarks  on  the  injury  sustained  by 
towers  from  bell  ringing.  Many  towers,  no 
doubt,  had  been  so  badly  built  that  the  ef- 
fect from  that  cause  had  become  very  serious. 
The  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a mere  rubble  wall  with  thin 
ahslar,  and  the  building  had  consequently 
suffered  materially,  and  was  now  in  danger. 
But  in  other  buildings  the  same  defects  had 
arisen  from  the  negligence  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  bells.  If,  however,  the 
bell-framing  was  properly  adjusted,  if  the 
bells  had  free  and  proper  action,  and  were 
properly  placed  together,  no  injury  what- 
ever would  accrue  to  a well-constructed 
building.  In  the  case  of  Bellbroughton 
church,  two  bells  were  added  to  a peal  a few 
years  ago  ; the  framing  for  these  was  placed 
upon  the  original  one ; and  timbers  were 
introduced  strutting  across  from  side  to 
side  of  the  base  of  the  spire ; the  oscillation 
of  the  bells  very  soon  caused  an  abrasion  of 
the  ends  of  the  timbers,  which  became  in 
fact  so  many  battering  rams  acting  upon  the 
masonry ; and  they  so  shook  the  whole 
fabric,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  upper  part  of  the  spire. 
Some  churches  in  Surrey  contained  inte- 
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resting  bell-cages,  built  from  the  floor  of  the 
church  upon  stone  cushions,  and  not  con- 
nected with  the  masonry. 

Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  Visitor,  observed  that 
the  leaden  hemisphere  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Foggo  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  lie  had 
not  the  smallest  objection,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  to  any  person  adopting  Mr.  Baker's 
method  of  hanging  bells.  Mr.  Baker  or  his 
friends  had  asserted  that  he  (Mr.  Denison) 
had  adopted  Mr.  Baker's  principle;  and  to 
prove  it  they  quoted  three  lines  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s specification,  viz.: — “ My  inven- 
tion consists  in  hanging  such  bell  upon  one 
bolt  or  axis.”  The  drawings  before  the 
meeting  would  show  that  he  had  not  adopted 
that  method.  Therefore,  if  the  question  of 
piracy  should  arise,  he  advised  Mr.  Baker 
to  save  his  money  and  keep  clear  of  litiga- 
tion. Mr.  Denison  then  referred  to  the 
‘‘  setting  up  in  the  stock,”  and  to  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  at  York  and  Erfurt,  as 
mentioned  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Baker, 
by  a certain  amount  of  calculation,  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  easier  to  raise  a 
bell  when  it  was  set  up  in  a stock ; but  the 
question  was,  whether  by  doing  so  certain 
conditions  of  friction  were- not  introduced, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  raising,  and 
more  than  counterbalance  what  was  gained  in 
the  way  of  counterpoise.  He  never  knew  any 
case  offriction  that  could  be  determined  other- 
wise than  by  experiment.  Mr.  Airey,  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  had  calculated  the  friction 
in  the  wheels  of  some  clock-work,  but  the 
result  proved  that  he  was  deceived,  as  he 
(Mr.  Denison)  had  predicted.  Now  he  did 
not  take  any  credit  to  himself  for  being  able 
to  calculate  the  friction  better  than  Mr. 
Airey,  but  in  all  these  matters  there  was  a 
sort  of  instinct,  or  rule  of  thumb,  the  result 
of  experience,  which  was  better  than  any 
amount  of  calculation.  Mr.  Baker  gave 
instances  of  bells  in  London  which  were 
improved  by  being  re-hung  and  set  up  in 
the  stock;  but  the  result  might  have  been 
due  to  something  else.  Mr.  Baker  had  not 
correctly  represented  what  he  had  said  about 
” sliders.”  He  had  in  fact  stated  that  they 
might  be  bits  of  stick.  When  he  began 
bell  ringing,  he  broke  a great  many  stays, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  break- 
ing sliders  instead  of  stays,  he  should  save 
money,  and  therefore,  his  sliders  were  made 
of  sticks.  With  reference  to  the  Westmin- 
ster bell,  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  more 
easily  turned  by  Mr.  Baker's  plan  than  by 
his  own ; but  the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  adopt  Mr.  Baker's.  He  did 
not  himself  care  about  it,  if  Sir  B.  Hall  liked 
to  incur  the  expense. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Titc,  M.P.,  regretted 
he  was  not  present  at  the  former  meetings, 
as  he  felt  much  interest  in  the  subject.  At 
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the  Royal  Exchange  they  had  never  sue- 
ceeded  in  getting  the  bells  in  tune.  There 
was  no  particular  necessity  to  study  ex- 
pense, and  he  had  been  anxious  to  get  a 
good  chime  of  bells.  At  Messrs.  Mears’s 
works,  he  saw  that  the  whole  matter  was 
traditional ; and  he  therefore  suggested 
that  bells  so  roughly  cast  could  hardly  be  in 
tune  ; and  he  further  proposed  to  put  the 
series  in  a row,  and  by  striking  ascertain 
whether  the  gamut  could  be  produced. 
This  trial,  however,  was  declined  ; but  as 
soon  as  the  chimes  began  to  play,  the 
effect  was  highly  disagreeable.  In  fact  the 
peal  was  not  in  tune.  Then  came  a seriei 
of  suggestions,  such  as  “ the  hammer 
strikes  too  hard  ;”  but  as  Mr.  Dent  said,  it 
was  easy  to  make  it  strike  softer,  hy  merely 
shortening  the  lever.  The  architect  and 
the  tower  were  in  fault ; indeed,  it  was  any- 
thing but  the  bells.  At  last  it.was  agreed 
to  take  down  the  bells  snd  re-cast  themol 
a larger  size,  and  with  two  additional  bells; 
but  the  new  bells  failed.  It  was  plain  that 
the  makers  had  no  rule  ; yet  they  produced 
testimonials  without  number,  and  engaged 
that  the  bells  should  be  in  tune  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham 
Professor.  At  first  they  insisted  that  the 
bells  were  in  tune,  but  Mr.  Taylor  tested 
them  with  a violin  to  show  that  there  could 
be  no  possible  mistake.  The  bells  were 
chipped,  cut,  and  altered  in  every  way  with- 
out success,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  never 
could  get  people  to  believe  that  tone  was 
not  tune.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
re-cast  the  bells,  but  without  success,  and 
he  believed  the  chimes  remained  a failure. 
He  had  found  in  an  old  manuscript  an  illu- 
mination showing  a man  grinding  bells, 
and  he  believed  that  the  ancients  in  fact 
turned  the  inside  of  their  bells  in  an  accu- 
rate form  with  regard  to  the  outside,  ac- 
cording to  some  rule  now  lost.  He 
believed  that  the  same  law  or  mathematical 
process  by  which  he  had  seen  Erard  set  out 
the  top  of  a harp,  might  be  applied  to  a 
bell,  so  as  to  conduce  to  its  accurate  tuning 
in  any  particular  note. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  ALGEBRA.  . 

BY  DR.  FRASER  HALLE. 

In  several  popular  treatises  we  find  oilier 
kinds  of  questions  besides  those  mentioned 
in  my'  former  communication  (vol.  lxxtv., 
page  63),  given  to  be  solved  even  by  a" 
adfected  quadratic  equation  which  can  also 
be  determined  by  an  arithmetical  operation 
of  the  simplest  character. 

Some  algebraists,  indeed,  seem  to  thins 
that  if  a youth  has  only  a nut  to  crack,  he 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  crack  it  by  m**111 
of  a steam  engine. 
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In  “Cassell's  Algebra,"  among  twenty- 
one  questions  producing  adfected  quadratic 
equations,  we  find  the  two  following  (Nos. 
19  and  20;  .that  is,  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
ample, almost  the  last  of  the  collection): 

19.  “ Two  church  bells,  whose  loudness 
of  tone  are  [sic]  as  p to  q are  a miles  apart. 
Now,  supposing  the  strength  of  sound  to  be 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  at 
what  point  between  the  two  will  the  bells  be 

equally  heard  ? Ana.,  miles  from 

vf>±  V 1 

the  first,  and  ■?  ^ miles  from  the 

V P±7 

second. 

20.  “ Two  lights,  whose  intensities  are  as 
25  to  9,  are  placed  at  the  distance  of 
72  inches  from  each  other.  Find,  on  the 
line  which  joins  them,  the  point  which  will 
be  equally  illuminated  by  each,  admitting 
that  the  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  ? Ans., 
45  inches  from  the  large  light,  and  27  from 
less  light,  or  180  from  large  and  10S  from 
smaller.” 

By  the  use  of  the  literal  forms  in  No.  19 
the  question  is  generalised,  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  bells  and  tones  for  “ lights” 
and  “intensities”  in  No.  20,  we  should 
have  a particular  question  of  the  same 
species  to  be  solved  by  the  general  for- 
mula. 

The  use  of  algebra  is  shown  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  general  principle,  expressed 
by  its  literal  formula,  and  its  abuse  is 
strikingly  exhibited  in  working  such  ques- 
tions by  the  method  indicated  by  their 
position  in  this  treatise. 

They  belong  to  a class  which  is  governed 
by  a general  principle  published,  curiously 
enough,  at  page  44  of  the  same  work,  but 
whose  application  to  the  forms  under  exa- 
mination has  evidently  not  been  perceived 
by  several  algebraical  writers. 

These  questions  merely  exhibit  another 
form  of  the  arithmetical  one — 

Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  72  that 
are  to  each  other  as  5 to  3 ; and  the  rule 
will  be — Find  a common  multiplier  for  each 
of  the  proportional  terms  ; by  dividing  the 
Sum  by  the  sum  of  the  terms. 

Applying  this  now  to  number  20,  we 

have -21-  x 5 =9x5 =45,  and-Z2-=9x3 
5+3  5+3 

=27. 

We  have  taken  the  square  roots  of  the 
original  proportionals,  and  the  reason  of  this 
will  immediately  appear. 

The  tones  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  distances ; therefore,  the  square  roots  of 
the  tones  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 
But  the  latter  equal  the  sum  of  the  whole 
distance  (No.  19) . • . x */  p + x qzza  . • . 


n/p+x/7 


= to  the  common  multiplier 


• . " "Jp. — =the  greater  distance  and 

n/p+x/? 
n^'1  -=the  less. 


x/p+x/7 

In  the  first  question,  however,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  is  limited.  In  the  second 
the  direction  of  the  light  is  not  limited  to 
the  intervening  distance.  The  illuminated 
point  then  may  be  on  a line  extending  from 
the  greater  light  beyond  the  less.  But  the 
change  merely  of  a sign  of  the  fractional 
multiplier  provides  for  this  case  also — 

72 

=36  and  36x5  = the  greater  distance 

5-3 

of  the  adfected  quadratic  and  x 3 = 
5—3 

108=the  less. 

Here  we  had  to  find  two  numbers,  whose 
difference  is  72,  that  are  to  each  other  as  5 
to  3.  For  this  whole  line  must  be  equal  to 
the  greater  distance,  or,  to  72  + the  less 
distance. 

• ’ • *v/P— tnfq—a  . • . *=■—■” 

V P V? 

In  the  algebra  of  Chambers’s  Educa- 
tional Course,  part  ii.,  about  two  pages  are 
devoted  to  show  how  to  work  a similar 
question  by  means  of  a quadratic.  The 
distance  here  is  3 yards  and  the  terms  4 to 

g 

1.  The  distances  then  will  be  — , 

x/l+x/i 

; or  t x 2= 
2-1 


x sJ 4=2,  and X 1 = 1 

v 2+1 

6,  and  — xl=3. 

2-1 

Even  if  worked  out  as  a quadratic  we 
come  almost  at  the  outset  to — 

■r  s/P=(a-xWq, 

from  a pure  quadratic,  easily  worked ; but 
this  was  not  roundabout  enough  for  the  al- 
gebraists of  the  first  named  treatise.  They 
instruct  their  “ self-taught  students  for 
whom  the  work  is  principally  intended,”  to 
work  the  question  as  an  adfected  quadratic  ; 
by  which  method  the  self-taught  will 
come  to — 

I=v/(r-£ri~—  )+— 
Mp—ir  p—v  p— ? 

not  a trifling  puzzle  for  those  unskilled  in 
the  decomposition  of  p-  q. 

Among  the  pure  quadratics  of  the  same 
book  is  the  following,  which  (and  No.  167 
simple  equations)  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  the  foregoing  question.  “A  and  B carried 
between  them  100  eggs  to  market,  and  each 
received  the  same  sum.  If  A had  cirried 
as  many  as  B,  he  would  have  received  12 
pence  for  them,  and  if  B had  only  taken  as 
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many  as  A he  would  have  received  8 
pence.  How  many  had  each  ? A ns.  A 40 
and  B 60.” 

Now  100  being  the  sum,  *5?  X 12=60, 


and 


100 

~20 


X 8=1-0. 


At  page  13  we  have  another  question  re- 
minding us  of  a well  known  example  of  “re- 
duction ” of  £ s.  d.,  in  Walkinghame’s  well 
known  “ Tutor.”  Here,  in  another  form, 
it  is  exalted  to  a place  among  simple  equa- 
tions ! “One  carpenter,  12  journeymen, 
and  4 apprentices,  receive,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  72  crowns.  The  carpenter  re- 
ceived 1 crown  per  day,  each  journeyman 
half-a-crown,  and  each  apprentice  15  pence. 
How  many  days  were  they  employed? 
Ans.  9 days.” 

This,  A la  Walkinghame  is,  of  course, 


1+6+1  crowns  . ■ . 


^=9  days. 


Some  hints,  we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to 
this  work,  are  given  in  it  to  enable  the  in- 
dustrious student  to  make  discoveries  for 
himself.  One  discovery  the  “ self-taught 
and  aspiring  student  ” will  doubtless  make 
by  means  of  its  “ important  improvements 
on  the  ordinary  method and  that  is, 
another  way  of  making  a mountain  out  of  a 
molehill. 

Erratum. — In  former  communication — 
for  6 x 1 = 1,  read  6 x 1=6.  F.  H. 


LONGMAID’S  ALKALI  PATENTS. 

BErORE  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

Thursday  June  19,  1856. 

Present. — Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh,  Sic  Ed- 
ward Ryan,  Sir  John  Patteson,  and  Sir 
■William  H.  Maule. 

This  was  an  application  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  a patent  for  “ Improvements  in 
treating  ores  and  other  minerals,  and  in 
obtaining  various  products  therefrom,  cer- 
tain parts  of  which  improvements  are 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  alkali,” 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Longmaid  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842.  The  invention  consisted  in 
treating  ores  and  minerals  containing  sul- 
phur with  such  proportions  of  common  salt 
that  the  ores  were  deprived  of  their  sul- 
phur, or  nearly  so,  and  the  metallic  products 
resulting  from  such  process  were  rendered 
more  suitable  for  subsequent  processes  for 
obtaining  the  metals  therefrom,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  act  of  so  treaiing  them  pro- 
duced much  larger  quantities  of  sulphate 
of  soda  than  had  heretofore  been  obtained. 
The  ores  and  minerals  selected  were  parti- 
cularly mundics,  or  iron  pyrites,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  A transfer  was  made 


of  the  patent  to  the  Plymouth  Alkali  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Longmaid  retaining  three  12th 
shares.  Licenses  were  granted  by  the  pa- 
tentees to  the  St  Helen’s  Patent  Alkali 
Company  and  to  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Newcas- 
tle, on  the  payment  of  certain  royalties. 
The  extension  of  the  patent  was  opposed  by 
the  licensees.  On  the  part  of  the  patentees 
it  was  said  that  by  this  process  sulphate  of 
soda  could  be  produced  at  a cost  of  less 
than  one-half  the  ordinary  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  that  if  it  were  universally 
adopted  there  would  be  a saving  to  the 
community  of  268,0001.  per  annum.  On 
behalf  of  the  licensees  it  was  alleged,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  produced 
by  the  patented  process  was  not  cheaper 
than  by  the  ordinary  method,  while  it  was 
inferior  in  quality ; that  there  was  neither 
novelty  nor  utility  in  the  invention;  that 
the  St.  Helen’s  Company  had  lost  upwards 
of30,000f.  in  working  the  patent,  and  Messrs. 
Allen,  4,5001.  in  the  manufacture,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  had  expended  13,0001.  on 
the  plant.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
if  the  royalties  ceased,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  the  case  on  the  termination  of  the 
patent,  further  efforts  would  be  made  to 
carry  on  the  works.  A great  number  of 
scientific  and  other  gentlemen  were  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  statements  of  the 
respective  parties. 

Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster appeared  for  the  applicant ; Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Hindmareh  for  the  St.  Helen’s 
Company;  and  Mr.  Atherton  for  Messrs. 
Allen. 

Sir  W.  II.  Maule,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  their  Lordships,  said  they  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  some  merit  in  the  in- 
vention, but  they  were  far  from  satisfied  as  to 
its  utility.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  applicant 
to  substantiate  that  fact.  He  had  not  done 
so,  and  therefore  their  Lordships  could  not 
reoommend  the  extension  of  the  patent. 

WHITWORTH’S  ROAD-CLEANING 
PATENT. 

Before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1856. 

Present — The  same  as  in  Longmaid’s 
ease,  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

This  was  an  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  for 
the  prolongation  of  a patent  granted  to  bim 
August  2,  1842,  for  “certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing roads,  and  which  machinery  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  other  similar  purposes.”  The 
application  was  refused  on  the  ground  of 
the  inutility  of  the  invention. 
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LEE'S  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE 
PATENT. 

Before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Present. — The  same  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

This  was  an  application  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  John  Lee,  of  Southward,  for  the  pro. 
longation  of  a patent  granted  to  him,  Au- 
gust 8,  1842,  for  “ certain  improvements 
in  wheels  and  axle-trees  to  be  used  on  rail- 
ways and  in  other  machinery,  for  stopping 
on,  or  preventing  such  carriages  from  run- 
ning off,  railways,  which  improvements  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  carriages  and  ma- 
chinery.” This  application  was  granted  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  a portion  only  of  the 
patent,  and  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
Committee  to  prolong  the  said  portion  ac- 
cordingly. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  GEOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — During  some  recent  explorations 
in  the  Wealden  formation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  parts  which  are  developed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings,  I felt  much  in- 
terest in  observing  the  fine  stratifications  of 
alternate  sand  and  carbonized  vegetable 
matter  which  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
to  the  eastward  of  that  picturesque  watering- 
place.  That  these  strata  are  the  deposits  of 
an  estuary  or  lake,  is  generally  admitted. 
But  why  is  it  that  in  a depth  of  a single 
inch  we  perhaps  meet  with  as  many  as  ten 
or  a dozen  layers,  alternately  white  and 
black,  the  former  composed  of  sand,  and  the 
latter  of  lignite,  or  carbonized  vegetable 
matter  ? How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  in 
the  placid  depths  of  the  Wealden  lake  there 
should  first  of  all  be  formed  one  deposit  and 
then  another  ? Speculating  on  these  points, 
I was  led  into  considerations  of  the  follow, 
ing  character : 

First.  From  the  shores  of  the  estuary  or 
lake  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
was  swept  down  by  the  action  of  the  rains, 
and  carried  into  the  adjacent  waters.  This 
vegetable  matter  descended  ultimately  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  where  it  formed  a 
layer.  At  some  subsequent  period  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rains,  or  the  tidal  flow  of  an  ad- 
jacent sea,  carried  in  a quantity  of  sand, 
which  formed  a layer  on  the  top  of  the  ve- 
getable matter.  For  the  present  we  will  not 
attempt  to  define  the  precise  influence  at 
work,  but  will  just  indicate  our  meaning. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  some  alternating 
circumstances  we  have  alternating  deposits. 
In  process  of  time,  by  the  mutations  of  the 
ancient  earth,  these  strata  become  embedded 
at  a considerable  depth.  The  gases  evolved 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
are  thus  unable  to  escape  to  the  outer  air. 
Heat  is  generated,  as  in  a damp  haystack, 


and  the  vegetable  matter  is  blackened.  At 
the  same  time,  under  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  (which  gradu- 
ally attains  a vertical  solidity  of  several 
hundred  feet),  the  layers  of  vegetable  matter 
are  compressed  into  a very  limited  thick- 
ness, so  that,  when  subsequently  laid  bare, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a very  mi- 
nute stratification. 

Secondly.  What  are  the  alternating  cir- 
cumstances ? These  may  be  tides,  flowing 
in  or  out  of  an  estuary.  The  ebb  tide  brings 
down  vegetable  debris  from  the  land,  and 
the  flow  of  the  tide  brings  in  sand  from  the 
sea.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  alternating  cir- 
cumstances are  simply  the  seasons.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  trees  cast  their 
leaves ; these  are  swept  into  the  rivulets, 
and  thence  are  carried  into  the  lake.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  the  trees  are  clothed 
in  green  foliage,  and  falling  leaves  are  rare, 
while  at  the  same  time  occasional  rains  carry 
earthy  matter  into  the  deep  waters.  Either 
thtf  tides  or  the  seasons  may  be  the  cause  of 
this  alternating  deposit.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  that  one  or  the  other  not  only  may 
be,  but  actually  must  be,  the  cause  of  the 
variegated  strata  referred  to. 

Thirdly.  What  deduction  may  we  draw 
from  these  considerations  ? If  we  admit 
the  tidal  theory,  then  we  deduce  this  result, 
— that  each  pair  of  layers  is  identified  with 
a tidal  revolution,  and  each  double  pair  with 
an  entire  day,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  if  we 
find  a rock  of  the  description  named,  having 
a thickness  of  5 feet,  and  an  average  of  ten 
single  stratifications  per  inch,  we  should 
reckon  that,  as  the  rock  has  600  stratifica- 
tions in  all,  and  as  four  stratifications 
(speaking  roughly)  represent  a day,  so  the 
formation  of  the  rock  in  question  occupied 
150  days.  I need  hardly  say  that  this 
theory  appears  too  rapid  for  probability.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  that  the  stratifications  are 
regulated  by  the  seasons,  we  then  deduce 
the  result  that  each  pair  of  strata  represents 
a year.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  a rock 
having  a depth  of  5 feet,  with  ten  layers  to 
the  inch,  would  have  required  300  years  for 
its  deposition,  which  certainly  seems  to  be 
a much  more  likely  period  than  the  short 
interval  of  five  months. 

These  considerations  appear  valuable  to 
the  writer,  as  affording  some  clue  to  the 
physical  chronology  of  the  ancient  world. 
Perhaps  a similar  mode  of  argument  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  other  rocks  might  lead 
to  some  interesting  statistical  results  of  a 
reliable  character.  In  the  case  of  aqueous 
rocks,  strongly  marked  lines  of  deposit  are 
generally  visible ; and  perhaps  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  of  this,  we 
shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alter- 
nation of  summer  and  winter  has  given  rise 
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to  these  appearances,  by  affecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  deposit,  and  causing  it  to  vary 
in  its  component  parts  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  chronology  of 
geology  there  is  one  consideration  which 
seems  to  throw  a degree  of  uncertainty  upon 
our  investigation.  Suppose  the  skeleton  of 
Adam  were  placed  before  us,  found  pre- 
served in  some  wonderful  way  in  the  super- 
ficial strata  of  the  earth.  If  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  these  bones,  we 
might  argue,  from  their  constitution  and 
magnitude,  that  they  were  those  of  a full- 
grown  man,  and  that  the  living  being  to 
whom  they  once  appertained  must  have 
passed  through  all  the  helplessness  and 
physical  insignificance  of  infancy,  before 
arriving  at  this  manly  stature  and  develop- 
ment. The  argument  would  have  all  the 
appearance  of  logical  accuracy,  and  yet  it 
would  be  really  erroneous.  If  we  altogether 
deny  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this 
point,  we  must  admit  the  reasonableness  of 
the  presumption  that  the  first  man  was  not 
“ born  of  woman,”  and  that  the  first  woman 
must  have  been  motherless.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  must  allow  that  the  first  pair 
had  an  existence  commencing  at  a later 
development  than  has  since  been  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  human  race.  And  if  we  admit 
that  the  first  human  pair  came  upon  earth 
with  a physical  development  only  a single 
hour  in  advance  of  what  is  observed  in  an 
ordinary  birth,  the  principle  is  thereby  con- 
ceded, and  we  may  as  well  admit  that  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  entered  the 
world  in  a state  of  physical  maturity. 

But  we  can  even  take  lower  ground,  and 
can  appeal  to  the  evidences  of  science.  In 
passing  through  the  numerous  groups  of 
rocks  which  form  our  earth’s  surface,  we 
find  marks  of  distinct  geological  epochs. 
At  different  steps  we  find  different  crea- 
tures. In  one  epoch  we  find  the  monkey, 
or  at  least  an  analogous  animal.  Now,  the 
first  monkey  was  not  born  of  a monkey,  and 
we  can  trace  no  development  of  a monkey 
out  of  any  preceding  creature.  Monkeys 
or  mammalia  appear  suddenly,  and  we  have 
no  fact  beyond  that  of  their  existence,  unless 
we  couple  with  it  this  consideration — that 
every  creature  must  have  a Creator,  and 
therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  a new 
genus,  we  have  an  evidence  of  creative 
power. 

Nor  is  the  argument  confined  to  the  case 
of  mammalia.  We  find  similar  facts  with 
regard  to  birds,  fishes,  vegetation,  and  all 
the  forms  of  organised  matter,  whether  pos- 
sessed of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The 
first  of  everything  capable  of  propagating 
its  species  must  have  been  more  perfect  in 
its  first  appearance  than  was  the  case  with 
its  successors.  And  yet,  in  the  internal 


organism  of  the  first  man,  the  first  of  the 
mammalia,  the  first  pair,  would  there  be 
any  indication  to  show  that  these  organisms 
had  escaped  the  first  periods  natural  to  their 
existence  1 I believe  not.  If  I am  right 
in  this  belief,  then  it  follows  that  science 
would  be  at  fault  in  her  deductions  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  individual  organisms  thus 
investigated. 

If  we  admit  (as  I think  we  must)  that 
Creation  may  thus  anticipate  Time,  we 
should  be  careful  in  deducing  periods  from 
processes.  If  living  creatures  may  be  cre- 
ated perfect,  may  not  inanimate  organisms 
be  subject  to  a similar  display  of  power! 
At  the  same  time  we  may  admit  that  a dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  the  organ- 
isms which  are  animated  with  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  and  those  which  are  deficient  in 
these  principles.  The  inanimate  portion* of 
creation  may  pass  through  their  different 
processes  in  strict  gradations,  while  the  ani- 
mated portions  are  called  suddenly  into  ex- 
istence just  at  those  stages  of  material  pro- 
gress  which  suit  the  requirements  of  their 
more  sensitive  nature. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Joseph  Tima. 

254,  High-street,  Borough, 

May  13,  1856. 




TONNAGE  REGISTRATION. 


To  t lie  Editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magaxint. 

Sir, — In  your  Editorial  article  ou  “ Ton- 
nage Registration,”  published  in  the  Meek. 
Mag.,  No.  1715,  in  connection  with  ray 
letter  of  the  17th  inst,  inviting  the  Editor 
of  the  Mech  Mag.  to  announce  his  decision, 
“ and  take  a decisive  part  either  in  uphold- 
ing our  shipping  registration  system  »s  11 
now  is,  or  declare  himself  an  advocate  for 
its  amendment,”  you  have  now  most  satis- 
factorily, because  plainly,  responded  to  this 
invitation  by  declaring  your  views  as  fol- 


low : — 

“ If  we  consent  to  give  in  our  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  remitting  any  question* 
connected  with  shipping  registration  to  toe 
action  of  ‘ consultative  deliberation,’  they 
must  be  entirely  by  way  of  addition  to,  not 
of  alteration  of  the  registration  clauses  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  A.ct;  so  far,  that  is,  *s 
sailing  ships  are  concerned.”  Then,  as  to 
the  registration  of  steamers,  “we  believe 
the  owners  of  sailing  vessels  generally  ‘ee 
this  part  of  the  law”  (referring  to  the  ex- 
clusive measurement  of  steamers)  "as  1 
great  grievance  ; and  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
disposed  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  which 
seems  also  to  have  been  shared  by  the  1 on- 
nage  Commission  of  1849.’’  , 

Then  again,  conclusively,  "Vie  should 
have  no  objection  to  see — or  rather,  »e 
should  say,  we  should  see  with  satisfaction— 
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a competent  committee  appointed  by  the 
Government — or  by  the  British  Association, 
or  some  other  scientific  society,  iu  the  first 
instance,  with  a view  of  ultimately,  if  need 
be,  acting  on  the  Government — to  take  into 
consideration  the  following  points.” 

These  declarations,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine,  constitute  grounds  on 
which  this  discussion  on  tonnage  registra- 
tion ought,  on  ray  part,  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  I regard  these  declarations  as 
displaying  the  candour,  judgment,  and  de-  [ 
sire  to  serve  the  public  in  the  cause  of  sci-  { 
ence  which  have  always  characterised  the 
editorial  conducting  of  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazine, and  thanking  you,  the  Editor,  for 
having  given  publicity  to,  and  now  so  pow- 
erfully confirmed,  my  exposition  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  present  system  of  statis- 
tical shipping  registration, 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Chas.  Atherton. 

Woolwich  Dockyard, 

June  23,  1856. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir, — I wish  to  pass  a few  remarks  upon 
what  I consider  absurd  ideas  generally  en- 
tertained in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  locomotive  boilers. 

I visited  a locomotive  establishment 
lately  where  boilers  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  all  the  makers  aimed  at  was 
how  much  heating  surface  they  could  ac- 
quire ; and  to  obtain  this,  in  the  first  place, 
a water  space  was  run  transversely  through 
the  fire-box,  perhaps  partly  to  strengthen 
the  fire-box,  but  principally  to  expose  an 
extra  10  feet  or  12  feet  of  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  ; and  secondly,  the  tubes 
were  placed  almost  as  thick  as  a honey- 
comb, having  only  about  I J in.  of  space 
betwixt  each  pair,  thereby  causing  a great 
waste  of  material  in  tubes  and  destruction 
of  tube-plate.  Now  I believe  all  will  agree 
that  if  a certain  amount  of  heat  be  created 
in  the  fire-box,  and  just  enough  of  surface 
exposed  to  absorb  that  heat,  and  prevent  its 
passing  up  the  chimney,  the  effect  will  be 
the  same  in  generating  steam  as  although 
double  the  extent  of  surface  were  exposed; 
and  consequently  all  that  extra  surface  is 
waste  work  and  material.  And  again,  I am 
certain  that  if  twenty  per  cent,  fewer  tubes 
were  put  in,  and  those  placed  in  regular 
horizontal  and  vertical  rows,  the  same  as  is 
generally  done  in  marine  boilers,  so  as  to 
allow  a free  circulation  to  the  water,  more 
heat  would  be  absorbed  in  passing  the 
same  length  of  tubes  (or  twenty  per  cent, 
less  surface).  And  again,  should  the  tubes 
be  insufficient  to  absorb  all  the  beat  gene- 
rated in  the  fire-box  (rather  than  resort  to 
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such  an  awkward  affair  as  a water  space), 
why  not  add  a few  inches  to  the  length  of 
the  tubes,  and  thereby  improve  the  general 
appearance  of  the  engine,  and  tend  to  steady 
its  running  and  reduce  the  first  cost  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject ; but  I consider 
Btiry’s  old-fashioned  boiler,  with  round 
fire-box,  the  best  and  most  economical  of 
the  present  day. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

P.  Hunter. 

June  17,  1856. 


SHELLS  THAT  EXPLODE  BY 
FALLING  ON  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Sir, — I this  day  fired  a paper  shell,  fitted 
on  the  head  of  an  arrow,  from  the  pier 
head,  near  the  lloshcrville  Hotel,  into 
the  river  where  the  water  was  12  feet 
deep,  in  presence  of  several  persons  attend- 
ants at  the  pier.  I shot  the  arrow  ver- 
tically, so  as  to  ensure  the  most  direct 
fall  ou  its  head.  The  percussion  or  fric- 
tional appliance  used  is  the  same  that  I 
attach  to  my  rifle-shell  when  I wish  it  to 
explode  against  loose  flowing  canvas,  also 
for  inserting  in  the  bottom  of  the  round 
iron  bar  for  striking  on  the  head  of  my  per- 
cussion cartridge  for  blasting  the  roots  of 
large  trees  in  clearing  forest  land.  Speci. 
mens  of  this  appliance  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution, 
the  Polytechnic,  Regent-street,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. About  twelve  years  ago,  when  I 
successfully  tested  my  spherical  concussion 
shells,  fired  from  the  8 in.  and  10  in.  bore 
guns  from  on  board  the  Excellent  gunnery 
ship,  at  Portsmouth,  some  of  the  shells 
exploded  on  striking  the  water.  This  re- 
sulted from  tbe  rivets  in  the  fuzes  having 
been  too  delicately  set  in  their  sockets,  and 
was  considered  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  a defect  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
shell ; but  this  facility  of  causing  spherical 
shells  to  explode  on  striking  the  water  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  of  great  utility,  parti- 
cularly for  shells  charged  with  Mr.  Went- 
worth Scott’s  liquid  fire,  because  a shell  so 
exploding  within  fifty  yards  of  an  enemy’s 
ship,  would  cause  the  liquid  to  fall  like  a 
shower  of  rain  on  the  devoted  ship.  My 
next  experiments  will  be  to  prove  that  I can 
cause  percussion  rifle  shells  to  explode  on 
striking  the  water,  when  fired  from  my 
three  groove  four-pounder  rifle  cannon, 
which  was  formed  perfect  for  use  in  the 
casting,  without  further  preparation,  with 
the  exception  of  drilling  the  vent. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c,, 

J.  Norton. 

Rosherville  Hotel,  May  31st,  1856. 
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P.S.  This  is  the  shell  I also  use  as  a 
signal  to  be  discharged  from  a bow,  pistol, 
or  rifle,  by  the  guard  of  a railway  train 
from  the  rear  over  the  train,  when  he 
wishes  to  signify  to  the  driver  of  the  engine 
that  he  is  to  draw  up,  go  slow,  or  fast,  &c. 
The  report  can  be  made  as  loud  as  that  of  a 
fog-signal ; and  there  will  he  the  report,  a 
flash  of  fire,  and  a cloud  of  smoke,  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  driver  of  the  engine. — 
J.  N. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PATENTS 
RECENTLY  FILED. 

Pinches,  J.  An  improved  machine  or  appa- 
ratus for  embossing  paper,  metal,  and  other 
substances  by  hand.  Patent  dated  November 
1,  1855.  (No.  2440.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  so  con- 
structing an  embossing  machine  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  for  employing  the 
power  of  the  lever  or  screw  usually  employ- 
ed, and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  percus- 
sive force. 

Kerr,  R.  Improvements  in  spinning  to- 
gether fibrous  materials  of  different  kinds. 
Patent  dated  November  1,  1855.  (No.  2443.) 

The  essential  feature  of  this  invention  is 
the  causing  of  one  yarn,  of  silk,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  been  prepared  by  throwing, 
spinning,  or  otherwise,  to  be  combined  with 
another  yarn,  such  as  a woollen  yarn,  as  the 
latter  is  being  spun,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
subsequent  doubling  and  twisting  together 
of  the  two  yarns  in  a separate  machine. 

Normandy,  L.  Improvements  in  securing 
the  rails  in  railways.  (A  communication.) 
Patent  dated  November  1,  1855.  (No. 
2444.) 

This  invention  consists  in  substituting 
rolled  iron  railway  chairs  for  cast  ones. 

Walenn,  W.  H.  Certain  improvements 
in  pianofortes.  (A  communication.)  Patent 
dated  November  1,  1855.  (No.  2445.) 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  mainly  to 
dispense  with  the  wooden  blocks  and  all 
wood  supports  for  the  sounding  board  and 
wrest  plank,  and  also  with  the  heavy  wooden 
bottom  with  which  the  case  is  commonly 
constructed,  and  to  support  and  sustain  the 
strings  independently  of  the  case,  which  is 
to  be  made  so  light  as  to  be  a mere  shell 
enclosing  the  instrument,  and  with  a thin 
bottom  board  which  is  connected  by  a 
sounding  post  with  the  sounding  board,  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  vibratory  power 
of  the  latter.  One  important  feature  of  the 
invention  consists  in  securing  the  sounding 
board  within  an  independent  metallic  frame 
which  holds  it  in  an  arched  form. 

Truman,  E,  T.  Improvements  in  palates 
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or  holders  for  artificial  teeth.  Patent  dated 
November  1,  1855.  (No.  2446.) 

A full  description  of  this  invention  wm 
given  on  page  467  of  our  N umber  for  Msy 
17th,  (No.  1710.) 

Baggs,  I.,  and  H.  F.  Osman.  Improve- 
ments in  steam  engines  and  in  engines  gene- 
rally which  are  worked  either  by  gas,  air,  or 
vapour,  and  in  apparatus  for  generating  elec- 
tricity, for  effecting  parts  of  said  improve- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes.  Patent  dated 
November  2,  1855.  (No.  2447.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  so  con- 
structing  the  slide  valve  of  such  engines 
that  the  steam  may  be  worked  more  or  less 
expansively  by  having  at  the  ends  of  the 
slide  valve  additional  sliding  pieces,  moved 
at  proper  intervals,  and  of  such  a size  as 
to  cover  the  ports  when  necessary.  2.  In 
applying  the  power  of  magnetism  to  coun- 
teract the  pressure,  and  so  to  diminish  the 
friction  of  slide  valves. 

Cottrill,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  washing,  scouring,  dyeing, 
siting,  and  cleaning  woven  fabrics  and  ysrns. 
Patent  dated  November  2,  1855.  (No. 
2448.) 

The  patentee  passes  and  repasses  the  ma- 
terial to  be  operated  upon  in  a continuous 
line  through  a cistern  with  compartments, 
and  over  rollers  immersed  in  liquid  flowing 
through  the  cistern.  He  also  uses  revolv- 
ing agitators,  placed  between  the  rollers,  the 
material  being  worked  forward  by  a pair  of 
squeezing  rollers.  The  first  compartment  in 
which  the  cloth  enters  is  made  lower  than 
that  which  follows  it,  for  preventing  the 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  liberated  at  the  first 
washing,  from  mixing  with  the  liquid  in  the 
second  compartment. 

Patterson,  J.  Improvements  in  mills  or 
machines  for  grinding,  crushing,  cutting,  and 
hulling  or  shelling  various  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
duce, and  also  for  crushing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  other  substances.  Patent  dated 
November  2,  1855.  (No.  2450.) 

This  invention  consists  in  placing  the 
rollers  of  rolling  mills  in  such  manner  that 
the  axis  of  each  shall  lie  in  a different  plane 
to  the  other,  for  producing  a compound  or 
wrenching  action  in  grinding;  or  in  any 
modification  of  this  arrangement. 

Cook,  R.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
effecting  the  operations  of  punching,  riveting, 
and  shearing.  Patent  dated  November  -> 
1855.  (No.  2451.) 

In  this  invention  the  necessary  move- 
ments are  obtained  by  a lever  arm  operate 
from  a steam  cylinder,  carried  by  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  apparatus. 

Staufen,  W.  A substitute  for  hair  an 
other  substances  commonly  employed  for  sthS' 
ing  cushions,  furniture,  and  other  or/jejer. 
Patent  dated  November  2,  1855.  I*’0, 
2452.) 
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This  invention  consists  in  substituting 
Mexican  grass  for  hair. 

Cottrill,  J.  S.  Improvement t in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  washing,  scouring, 
dyeing,  sizing,  and  cleaning  woven  fabrics  and 
yarns.  Patent  dated  November  2,  1855. 
(No.  2456.) 

The  patentee  passes  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon  through  grated  oscillating 
agitators  placed  in  a cistern  with  compart- 
ments, with  a continuous  stream  of  water 
flowing  through,  the  material  being  worked 
forward  by  a pair  of  squeezing  rollers. 

Heoinbottom,  J.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces and  apparatus  for  generating  steam, 
whereby  the  smoke  will  be  consumed  and  the 
fuel  economised.  Patent  dated  November  3, 
1855.  (No.  2457.) 

This  invention  consists  mainly  in  form- 
ing of  the  sides  and  back  part  or  bridge  of 
the  ordinary  boiler  furnace,  or  fire-place, 
a water  space  or  auxiliary  boiler,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  feed  water  on  being  sup- 
plied to  the  auxiliary  boiler  passes  forward 
to  the  main  boiler,  as  also  the  steam  which 
is  generated  therein. 

Eastwood,  J.  Certain  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  taking  out  the  stubs,  noils,  and 
knots  from  worsted  sliver,  stubbing,  and 
roving.  Patent  dated  November  3,  1855. 
(No.  2458.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  use  of 
a pair  of  revolving  rollers  or  cylinders 
partly  covered  with  cards,  pins,  or  points, 
or  any  other  suitable  substance  having  a 
rough  surface.  2.  Of  a series  of  fixed  studs 
(with  tubes  or  pulleys  capable  of  rotating 
thereon  to  diminish  friction),  arranged  in  a 
zigzag  line,  for  drawing  the  worsted  sliver, 
slubbing,  and  roving  in  and  out,  through, 
or  between  the  studs,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  rollers  with  the  cards,  pins,  or  other 
substances  may  act  upon  the  sliver,  slub- 
bing, or  roving  as  it  passes. 

Pattison,  J.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  dressing  and  finishing  woven  goods  and 
fabrics.  Patent  dated  November  3,  1855. 
(No.  2459.) 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
Upon  a former  patent,  dated  5th  Feb.,  1855, 
and  consists  in  using  instead  of  the  single 
stationary  drying  cylinder,  a compound  or 
divided  drying  cylinder,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  parts,  of  equal  diameter,  capable  of 
rotating  independently  round  the  same  axis 
or  hollow  shaft. 

Davis,  G.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
letting  in  or  shutting  off  water  or  other  liquids. 
Patent  dated  November  3,  1855.  (No. 
2460.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  improve- 
ments upon  a former  patent,  dated  8th  Nov., 

1 854.  2.  Of  an  improved  apparatus,  having 

for  its  object  the  prevention  of  an  undue 
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flow  of  water  into  the  pans  of  water-closets. 
3.  Of  a novel  arrangement  of  basin  and  trap 
for  water-closets,  to  be  used  either  together 
or  separately. 

Robertson, W.,  and  J.  Henry.  Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  reaping  and  mowing 
com  or  other  agricultural  produce.  Patent 
dated  November  3,  1856.  (No.  2462.) 

The  patentee  describes  a machine  which 
may  be  driven  either  by  manual  power  or 
by  steam.  On  one  of  the  driving  wheels  is 
fixed  a toothed  ring,  from  which  motion  is 
communicated  through  a pinion  and  other 
spur  gear,  to  a crank,  which,  by  means  of  a 
connecting  rod,  is  made  to  act  upon  one 
end  of  a beam,  to  the  opposite  end  of  which 
is  connected  a rack,  the  backward  and  for- 
ward motion  of  which  works  the  cutter. 
This  cutter  is  a long  thin  serrated  blade,  set 
at  a slight  angle  to  the  machine,  and  sus- 
pended from  a pair  of  slings,  to  one  of 
which  the  said  motion  is  communicated. 

Greensiuelds,  J.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  drying  oleagi- 
nous compounds.  Patent  dated  November  3, 
1855.  (No.  2464.) 

This  invention  relates  to  the  use  of  the 
oil  which  is  produced  by  the  distillstion  of 
resin  or  resinous  matter,  in  combination  or 
after  treatment  with  manganese,  oleaginous 
matter,  or  other  drying  substances,  for  the 
production  of  a dyeing  substance  suitable 
for  waterproofing  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
general  protective  coatings  and  pigments. 
The  oil  preferred  for  mixing  with  the  resin 
oil  is  linseed  oil. 

Bridson,  T.  R.  Improvements  in  prepar- 
ing, beetling,  or  finishing  textile  fabrics.  Pa- 
tent dated  November  3,  1855.  (No.  2465.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  treat- 
ing textile  fabrics,  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  a beetling  or  finishing  effect  en- 
tirely by  rotary  action  upon  the  goods. 

Gardner,  W.  An  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  watches  or  other  time-keepers, 
and  also  improvements  in  the  machinery,  tools, 
or  apparatus  for  accomplishing  the  same. 
Patent  dated  November  3,  1855.  (No. 
2466.) 

Tbis  invention  consists — 1.  In  making 
certain  principal  separate  parts  of  watches, 
&c. — that  is,  the  plates — of  one  equal  and 
fixed  size  and  form  for  each  series,  whicli  is 
accomplished  by  certain  described  apparatus. 
2.  In  forming  apparatus  to  be  applied  to 
the  ordinary  lathe,  as  an  indicator  for  show- 
ingand  determining  the  thicknesses  and  dia- 
meters of  the  plates,  and  also  the  depths  of 
the  recesses  formed  therein.  This  indicator 
consists  of  a small  case  or  box,  on  the  upper 
plate  of  which  are  dials  and  indices  for  re- 
gistering the  depth  of  the  cut  or  drill  of  the 
tool. 

Sharp,  W.  P.,  and  W.  Weild.  Improve- 
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merits  in  the  reeling  or  winding  of  cocoons,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  threads,  and  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  these  purposes. 
(Partly  a communication.)  Patent  dated 
November  3,  1855.  (No.  2467.) 

This  invention  relates — 1.  To  a mode  of 
winding  double  cocoons,  which  will  not 
wind  continuously  in  the  ordinary  manner 
on  account  of  the  filaments  being  entangled 
with  each  other.  The  method  consists  in 
first  placing  a quantity  of  such  cocoons  in 
a vessel  containing  water  at  a high  tempe- 
rature, and  passing  the  filaments  from  a 
number  of  them  through  an  eye  to  bring 
them  together,  and  thence  onward  to  a reel 
or  surface  upon  which  the  thread  formed  by 
their  combination  is  to  be  wound.  2.  To 
certain  arrangements  of  guides  in  reeling 
cocoons  which,  when  one  of  the  sets  of  fila- 
ments breaks  in  passing  on  the  reel,  will 
cause  the  other  set  of  filaments  at  the  same 
moment  to  cease  from  winding  on  to  it.  3. 
To  a method  of  winding  and  preparing  silk 
to  be  spun  into  thread,  having  the  character 
of  organzine  or  tram.  It  consists  in  winding 
direct  from  the  cocoons  on  to  bobbins,  com- 
bining with  the  operation  the  method  of 
“ crossing  ’ ’ to  unite  filaments  of  the  cocoons 
together.  4.  To  certain  arrangements  in 
machines  forwinding  silk  on  to  bobbins,  by 
which  the  tension  upon  the  threads  can  be 
readily  adjusted,  which  arrangements  con- 
sist in  passing  the  threads  over  rods  to  form 
with  each  other  an  angle,  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  which  (accomplished  by  mak- 
ing one  of  the  rods  moveable  on  an  axis) 
will  add  to  or  diminish  the  tension  on  the 
threads. 

Allman,  F.  Certain  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  steam.  Patent 
dated  November  3,  1855.  (No.  2408.) 

In  the  patentee’s  arrangement  three  ves- 
sels are  used — the  boiler,  chamber,  and  ca- 
lorifier.  The  steam  is  generated  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler,  and  thence  is  emitted 
into  the  chamber  which  it  fills,  but  which 
has  a valve  which  is  opened  into  the  third 
vessel  or  calorifier,  after  the  valve  leading 
from  the  boiler  to  the  chamber  is  shut,  so 
that  only  the  amount  of  steam  contained  in 
such  chamber  can  at  one  opening  of  the 
valves  be  admitted  from  the  boiler  through 
the  chamber  into  the  calorifier. 

Collier,  G.  Improvements  in  weaving 
carpets  and  other  pile  fabrics.  Patent  dated 
November  3,  1855.  (No.  2470.) 

These  improvements  relate — 1.  When 
using  fixed  wires  (that  is,  wires  affixed  to 
their  carriers),  to  applying  at  the  selvage  of 
the  fabric  a moving  instrument  to  act  in 
succession  upon  the  wires,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  their  points  as  withdrawn 
from  the  fabric  correctly  into  the  open  shed. 
2.  To  forming  the  shuttle-box  on  the  side 


of  the  loom  where  the  wires  are  introduced 
and  withdrawn  separate  from  the  batten.  3. 
To  a mode  of  arranging  the  motion  to  the 
batten  to  effect  an  elastic  beat-up  in  the 
weaving  of  plush  and  other  light  pile  fab- 
rics. 4.  To  apparatus  for  operating  pile 
wires  by  the  use  of  a cylinder  with  grooves 
containing  a series  of  them,  such  as  those 
recently  patented  by  William  Weild.  5.  To 
effecting  the  withdrawal  of  the  pile  wires  by 
means  of  a screw,  this  screw  being  cut  both 
ways. 

Garden,  R.  S.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  hats.  Patent  dated  November 
5,  1855.  (No.  2473.) 

The  patentee  effects  the  ventilation  of  hats 
or  caps  by  inserting  between  an  inner  lining 
or  band,  and  the  hat  itself  a thin  layer  of 
cork,  or  any  suitable  light  substance,  fur- 
nished with  apertures  to  admit  air,  which, 
passing  upwards,  pervades  the  whole  inte- 
rior, and  escapes  at  openings  at  the  top  ot 
crown.  The  patentee's  mode  of  strengthen- 
ing hats  is  adapted  for  helmet-shaped  hats, 
and  consists  in  applying  thereto  a spring  or 
springs  of  a cross  or  star-shape,  cut  out  of 
sheet  metal. 

Hicks,  J.  An  improved  gaugc-valce,  ap- 
plicable to  boilers  of  steam  engines  and  to  other 
purposes.  Patent  dated  November  5,  1855. 
(No.  2474.) 

This  invention  requires  engravings  to 
illustrate,  aud  will,  perhaps,  be  given  here- 
after. 

Dobson,  A.  Improvements  in  preparing 
certain  unbleached  line n fabrics.  Potent 
dated  November  5,  1855.  (No.  2475.) 

This  invention  consists  in  imparting  to 
fabrics  in  the  brown  or  unbleached  state, 
made  of  inferior  flax,  the  appearance  of  fab- 
rics made  of  superior  flax,  by  steeping  the 
fabrics  to  be  operated  upon  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  then  submitting  them  to  the 
action  of  an  infusion  of  straw,  hay,  the  roots 
or  plant  of  hemlock,  or  the  plant  or  seeds 
of  flax  or  hemp. 

Hawkes,  F.,  the  elder.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  water- 
closet  apparatus.  Patent  dated  November  5, 

1855.  (No.  2476.) 

The  inventor  describes  an  apparatus  in 
which  all  the  mechanical  appliances,  except 
the  attachment  of  the  flushing  pip«>  ,r‘ 
perfectly  freed  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  closet  pan. 

Page,  H.  C.  An  improved  method  oj 
indurating  marble  and  stone,  and  of  perma- 
nently firing  colours  therein,  when  colouring 
matters  are  applied  thereto  for  producing  a 
variegated  pattern  or  devi  cr  on  the  **v* 
thereof.  Patent  dated  November  5,  1855. 
(No.  2478). 

To  indurate  light  coloured  stone  »nt* 
marble  the  patentee  proceeds  as  follows:" 
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With  a soft  brush  or  sponge  he  wets  the 
surface  with  a solution  of  two  parts  of  lime 
and  one  pearlash  ; he  then  exposes  the  stone 
to  a gradual  heat  until  it  is  dried  through, 
and  has  become  sufficiently  hot  to  melt 
white  bees-wax,  which  he  next  passes 
quickly  over  the  surface  thereof.  The  pro- 
cess for  producing  a variegated  pattern  or 
device  in  colours  on  marble  and  stone  is  as 
follows  : — The  surface  should  be  clean  and 
fine,  but  not  polished,  and  the  colouring 
matters  arc  applied  thereto,  and  are  dis- 
posed according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist, 
after  which  the  stone  is  subjected  to  a suffi- 
cient degree  of  heat  to  melt  wax  when  ap- 
plied thereto,  and  when  wax  is  so  applied  the 
colouring  matters  become  perfectly  fixed. 

Burridge,  G.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  glass  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Patent  dated  November  5, 1855.  (No.  2481.) 

By  his  process  the  patentee  proposes  to 
colour  the  glass  on  both  sides,  each  side  of 
a different  colour,  or  he  employs  two  sheets 
of  glass  of  different  colours,  pressed  toge- 
ther or  otherwise  united. 

McGregor,  P.  Improvements  in  water- 
closets.  Patent  dated  November  5,  1855. 
(No.  2482.) 

This  invention  relates  to  water-closets  for 
ships.  In  addition  to  the  usual  clack-valve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  soil-pan,  there  is  a 
secondary  valve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dis- 
charge passage,  worked  in  concert  with  the 
upper  valve.  The  two  valves  are  connected 
together  by  spindles  and  levers  actuated  by 
a single  handle.  This  connection  is  so 
made,  that  when  the  discharging  handle  is 
pulled  the  lower  valve  is  first  of  all  closed, 
shutting  off  all  communication  with  the  sea. 
Then,  as  the  handle  is  pulled  further  up,  the 
soil-pan  valve  above  is  opened,  and  the 
cleansing  water  is  let  on. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  FILED  WITH 
APPLICATIONS. 

Herbert,  J.  A,  Improvements  in  propel- 
lers for  propelling  steam-ships  or  other  ves- 
sels. and  which  are  denominated  the  11  iVhin- 
JieUl  nr  Conical  Propeller.”  (A  communica- 
tion.) Dated  October  11,  1855.  (No.  2271.) 

The  improved  propeller  consists  of  two 
circular  wheels  or  dises,  with  or  without 
arms,  having  open  spaces  for  the  paddles 
or  buckets  to  turn,  and  so  constructed  and 
set,  that  their  axes  or  shafts  stand  at  about 
150°  from  each  other,  and  that  the  periphe- 
ries of  the  discs  or  wheels  nearly  touch  each 
other  at  one  point,  while  their  faces  diverge 
from  each  other  at  about  30°,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inclination  of  their  axes. 

Basford,  W.  Improvements  in  the  puri- 
fication of  coal  gas,  and  for  obtaining  a re- 
siduum therefrom.  Dated  October  19,  1855. 
(No.  2345.) 


This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  impurities  from  gas  made  from 
coal  by  passing  the  gas  through  charcoal 
saturated  in  lime  water  and  heated.  2.  In 
the  formation  or  deposit  of  a residuum  de- 
rived from  the  gas  that  may  be  used  as  a 
pigment  or  colour. 

Leroux,  P.  A.,  and  L.  R.  Martin. 
Combining  a resinous  matter  with  oils  or  fatty 
bodies  in  order  to  obtain  various  useful  products 
therefrom.  Dated  October  22,  1855.  (No. 
2362.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  the  solidi- 
fication of  a'l  oleaginous  and  fatty  sub- 
stances, either  vegetable  or  animal,  by 
means  of  the  resin  called  Carnaubat  resin. 
2.  In  the  application  of  the  same  resin  to 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  soap,  and  also 
lubricating  purposes. 

Bellford,  A.  E.  L.  Improvements  in 
sewing-machines.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
November  1,  1855.  (No.  2442.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  a looper 
of  a novel  kind,  operating  in  combination 
with  a needle  to  form  a stitch  with  a single 
thread.  2.  In  a certain  method  of  operat- 
ing the  needle  in  connection  with  the  afore- 
said looper  to  throw  the  thread  over  its 
point.  3.  In  certain  mechanical  means  by 
which  the  said  method  of  operating  the 
needle  is  accomplished.  4.  In  an  improved 
feed  motion  for  feeding  the  cloth  in  the 
line  of  the  seam  to  receive  the  successive 
stitches. 

Lewis,  J.,  and  J.  Edwards.  Improve- 
ments in  malt-crushers.  Dated  November  2, 
1855.  (No.  2454  ) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application 
to  malt-crushers  of  a certain  lever,  with 
parts  in  connection  therewith,  for  driving 
the  rolls. 

Walenn,  W.  H.  An  improved  mode  of 
flattening  cylinder  glass.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  November  5,  1855.  (No.  2479.) 

This  invention  consists  in  flattening  the 
glass  cylinder  by  an  instrument  constructed 
with  wings,  which  is  inserted  into  the  cylin- 
der with  the  wings  closed  while  the  cylinder 
is  in  the  flattening  furnace,  and  as  the  glass 
becomes  soft  from  heat,  has  its  wings  spread 
out,  thus  causing  the  cylinder  to  assume  a 
form  having  flat  sides. 

Whipple,  C.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  preparing  and  combing  fibrous  materials. 
Dated  November  8,  1855.  (No.  2519.) 

This  invention  consists  in  so  combining 
machinery  that  the  fibres,  after  being  fed 
into  or  received  amongst  teeth  (set  in  a 
suitable  surface),  have  their  ends  raised  out 
from  the  teeth  and  cleansed,  the  cleansed 
ends  of  the  fibres  being  then  nipped  and 
drawn  amongst  the  teeth,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  other  ends,  and  also  to  separate  this 
quantity  of  fibres  from  the  other  fibres 
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amongst  the  teeth ; the  protruding  ends  are 
then  deposited  amidst  the  teeth  in  such 
manner  that  they  overlap  the  ends  of  the 
quantity  of  fibre  which  has  been  treated, 
thus  admitting  of  the  combed  fibres  being 
doffed  or  drawn  off  from  the  teeth  in  a con- 
tinuous sliver. 

Green,  E.  and  J.  Improvements  in  mall- 
crushers.  Dated  November  10,  1855.  (No. 
2533.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  enclosing 
the  working  parts  of  malt- crushers,  so  that 
whilst  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  malt 
dust,  which  would  otherwise  fly  off  and  be 
lost,  is  retained. 

Tolhausen,  A.  Making  metallic  chains. 
(A  communication.)  Dated  November  21, 
1855.  (No.  2623.) 

The  chain  which  the  improved  machine 
described  is  intended  to  manufacture,  is 
what  may  be  termed  a “ double-linked  ” 
chain,  as  it  is  composed  not  of  pairs  of  links, 
but  strictly  of  double  links,  which  are  each 
formed  entirely  of  one  piece  of  metal.  The 
machine  itself  cannot  be  well  described 
without  illustrations. 

Poulson,  E.  A neui  constructed  engine  to 
be  worked  cither  by  steam  or  principally  by 
manual  labour.  Dated  December  6,  1855. 
(No.  2747.) 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Poul- 
son's  specification  ! “ My  invention  consists 
of  a new  constructed  engine  for  marine 
locomotives  and  standing  engines,  to  be 
worked  either  by  steam  or  principally  by 
manual  labour  by  a suspended  lever,  or  a 
new  constructed  fly-wheel  charged  with 
quicksilver,  as  the  case  may  be ; that  is  to 
say,  as  fly-wheels  are  not  convenient  to 
work  on  ship-board  in  a gale  of  wind  or  a 
hurricane,  the  engine  may  be  worked  by 
manual  labour  only,  and  the  action  of  the 
engine  from  the  motive  point  of  power  is  by 
an  action  and  reaction." 

Malbec,  J.  £.  de.  Certain  improvements 
in  water-closets.  Dated  December  11,  1855. 
(No.  2792.) 

This  invention  relates  principally  to  the 
closing  apparatus  or  obturator,  and  the 
manner  in  which  water  is  supplied,  The 
obturator  consists  of  a nearly  cylindrical 
basin,  a valve  of  peculiar  form,  and  a rock* 
ing  mechanism  enclosed  in  a case.  These 
two  last  are  chiefly  claimed  as  the  invention, 
as  through  them  the  water  on  the  valve  is 
made  to  close  both  the  basin  and  the  case- 
hole. 

Rogers,  E.  Improvements  in  safety- 
doors  for  mines.  Dated  December  15,  1855. 
(No.  2835.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  connecting 
a pair  of  safety-doors  (each  opening  outwards 
from  the  space  included  between  them)  by 
a cord  or  chain,  attached  by  its  extremities 


to  the  upper  part  of  each  door  at  a conve- 
nient distance  from  the  hinge,  and  of  such 
a length  as  to  be  fully  extended  when  one 
door  is  shut  and  the  other  is  wide  open. 
2.  In  hanging  upon  or  attaching  to  some 
part  of  the  said  cord  or  chain  a weight  or  a 
spring  sufficient  to  close  either  door,  when, 
being  open,  it  is  left  free. 

Porteous,  D.  S.  Regulating  the  pressure 
of  gas,  steam,  water,  or  other  fluids.  Dated 
December  20,  1855.  (No.  2880.) 

This  invention  mainly  consists  in  the  use 
of  a flexible  regulating  cover  of  India- 
rubber,  or  vulcanized  India-rubber,  or  a 
flexible  metallic  regulating  cover,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  pressure  of  fluids. 

Worthington,  H.  R.  A machine  for 
measuring  the  flow  of  liquids,  called  a fluid 
meter.  Dated  January  16,  1856.  (No. 
122.) 

Claim. — The  employment  of  two  cylin- 
ders in  the  construction  of  a meter  for 
fluids,  which  may  be  designated  as  cylinders 
A and  B,  with  pistons  fitted  to  work  in  the 
same,  so  arranged  and  combined  with  regard 
to  each  other,  as  that  the  motion  of  the 
piston  in  cylinder  A shall  at  the  proper 
time  actuate  the  supply  and  delivery  valve 
of  cylinder  B,  while  in  like  manner  the 
piston  moving  in  cylinder  B shall  actuate 
the  supply  and  delivery  valve  belonging  to 
cylinder  A. 

Robson,  J.  W.  Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery appertaining  to  water-closets  and 
pumps.  Dated  January  21,  1856.  (No. 
160.) 

These  improvements  consist — 1.  In  cast- 
ing two  tubes  and  a cylinder  in  one  piece. 
2.  In  the  manufacture  of  a diaphragm  (by 
which  a vacuum  is  produced  answering  all 
the  purposes  of  a solid  piston)  of  leather. 
India-rubber,  and  gutta  percha.  3.  In  a 
self-acting  service  for  water-closets. 

Porteous,  D.  S.  A rotatory  engine. 
Dated  January  22,  1856.  (No.  170.) 

Claims. — 1.  The  combination  of  the  parts 
described  as  a whole.  And  separately,  the 
using  of  two,  three,  or  more  cylinders,  when 
wrought  with  flaps  as  resisting  abutments 
of  steam  water  or  gas,  when  either  is  used 
as  a propelling  agent.  Also  the  using  in  a 
rotatory  engine  flaps  made  with  a different 
curve  to  the  internal  circle  of  the  cylinder. 
Likewise  the  using  of  a hollow  cylindrical 
valve,  when  such  is  used  as  a part  of  a rota- 
tory engine.  2.  The  use  of  a rotatory  pump 
as  described. 

Duncan,  J.  W.  Improvements  in  or  con- 
nected with  apparatus  for  the  generation  and 
application  of  steam  for  impelling  purposes. 
Dated  February  9,  1856.  (No.  345.) 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  relates  to 
the  introduction  of  certain  material  between 
the  steam  generator  and  the  engine,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  passage  of  water  with  the  steam  to 
the  engine.  For  this  purpose  is  placed  in 
the  steam  chest,  or  in  a suitable  chamber,  a 
quantity  of  waste  wire,  or  of  fine  metal  cut- 
tings, the  result  and  waste  of  some  pre- 
vious purpose.  A quantity  of  similar  cut- 
tings or  wire  is  employed  in  a chamber  be- 
tween the  steam  cylinder  and  the  condenser. 
The  invention  also  comprises  other  minor 
features. 

Verel,  W.  A.  Improvements  in  grinding 
or  pulverizing  hoofs  and  horns , and  in  using 
them  alone  or  mixed  with  pulverized  bones  for 
manure.  Dated  February  20,  1856.  (No. 
423.) 

This  invention  consists  in  drying  the 
hoofs  and  horns  until  they  are  sufficiently 
brittle;  they  are  then  broken  into  small 
pieces,  after  which  they  are  ground  between 
stones,  and  finally  passed  through  a sieve  or 
sifter.  In  some  cases  this  product  or  pow- 
der is  mixed  with  ground  or  pulverised 
bones  prepared  as  described  in  a former 
patent,  dated  November  23,  1854,  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  adapt  the  article  for  use  as  a 
manure  in  various  soils. 

Arnier,  L.  Improvements  in  condensing 
hot  air  and  obtaining  motive  power  therefrom. 
Dated  February  25,  1856.  (No.  481.) 

£ The  improved  apparatus  consists— 1.  Of 
a rarifier  in  which  air  is  healed.  2.  Of  a 
cylinder  with  a driving  piston  acted  upon 
by  air  coming  from  the  rarifier.  3.  Of  a 
condenser  which  sucks  the  air  out  of  the 
driving  cylinder.  4.  Of  an  air-pump  which 
sucks  the  air  out  of  the  condenser. 

McCa  rton.W.  Improvements  in  the  drying 
of  com  or  grain  for  grinding  and  preserving, 
and  apparatus  for  performing  same,  and  is 
applicable  to  drying  of  other  seeds.  Dated 
March  13,  1856.  (No.  614.) 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  use  of 
an  outer  and  an  inner  wove  wire  or  perfo- 
rated metal  case,  arranged  so  that  while  the 
com  or  grain  is  passing  in  a downward 
direction  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  be- 
tween the  said  cases,  a column  of  hot  air  of 
the  desired  temperature  is  made  to  ascend 
from  a suitable  furnace  into  the  hot-air 
chamber,  passing  from  it  through  the  outer 
wire  or  perforated  case,  through  the  corn  or 
grain,  and  into  the  inner  wire  or  perforated 
case,  and  thence  to  the  atmosphere  by  the 
eduction  flue. 

Ochs,  L.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  kinds  of  paper  from  the  refuse 
of  tanned  leather.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  March  19,  1856.  (No.  650.) 

In  order  to  render  such  waste  lit  for  mak- 
ing coarse  packing  paper,  it  is  necessary  to 
extract  the  “ tanniu  ” therefrom,  and  this 
is  effected  by  passing  the  pieces  through  a 
cylindrical  sieve  or  riddle,  the  meshes  or 
openings  in  which  are  a quarter  of  an  inch 


apart.  After  the  waste  or  refuse  has  under- 
gone the  above  operation,  old  rope  or  cord 
is  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  has  its  fibres  sepa- 
rated, and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  fibre  so 
obtained  is  mixed  with  the  leather  treated  as 
above  explained.  The  whole  is  then  placed 
in  a mortar  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and  the 
mass  is  beaten  into  a pulp,  from  which 
paper  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

Dumery,  C.  J.  Improvements  in  smoke- 
preventing apparatus.  Dated  March  27, 
1856.  (No.  739.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  Of  an  appa- 
ratus with  stationary  radii  for  propelling  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace.  2.  Of  certain  moveable 
surfaces  which  allow  the  fuel  to  be  intro- 
duced through  moveable  frames,  without  the 
interference  of  any  propeller. 

Bancroft,  P.,  and  S.  White.  A method 
qf  manufacturing  certain  oils  or  oily  substances 
obtained  from  the  petroleum,  commonly  called 
earth  oil,  found  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Burman  empire  and  elsewhere.  Dated  April 
10,  1856.  (No.  862.) 

The  inventor  describes  a number  of  suc- 
cessive distillatory  processes  in  which  steam, 
&c.,  are  employed. 

Normandy,  L.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
of  writing  and  printing  music  to  facilitate  the 
study  thereof.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
April  11,  1856.  (No.  868.) 

The  lines  of  the  musical  scale  used  in 
this  mode  of  writing  are  of  several  colours. 

Bousfield,  G.  T.  Improvements  in  sur- 
face or  fresh  water  condensers,  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  steam  engines.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  April  15,  1856.  (No.  900.) 

This  invention  consists — 1.  In  securing  a 
tube,  or  a set  of  tubes  united  by  a single 
collar,  to  a tube  sheet,  by  means  of  a short 
tube  of  vulcanised  India-rubber  or  its  equi- 
valent, and  a socket  or  thimble  upon  the 
tube  sheet.  2.  In  combining  several  small 
tubes  by  means  of  a collar  to  which  they 
are  firmly  attached,  when  the  said  collar  is 
secured  to  a tube  sheet  by  some  flexible  or 
sliding  junction.  3.  In  combining  with  a 
short  India-rubber  tube,  making  a peculiar 
joint,  two  or  more  spring  rings  or  their 
equivalents  as  set  forth. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT  PRO- 
CEEDED WITH. 

Beaumont,  H.  B.  Improvements  in  port- 
able dwellings  or  huts,  vehicles  and  boxes,  or 
packing  materials  for  travellers.  Application 
dated  November  1,  1855.  (No.  2434.) 

This  invention  consists  in  the  construction 
of  dwellings  or  huts  of  materials  affording 
mutual  support  to  each  other,  requiring  but 
few  extraneous  fastenings,  and  such  as  may 
readily  be  converted  into  boxes,  and  the 
bodies  of  carts  or  waggons,  for  use  in  the 
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course  of  transit,  to  be  afterwards  again 
formed  iuto  dwellings  or  huts,  the  method 
of  connecting  the  materials  being  chiefly  by 
a series  of  grooves  and  ridges,  with  the 
assistance  of  a few  bolts. 

Nicole,  D.  L.  A.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  winding  up  watches.  Applica- 
tion dated  November  1,  1855.  (No.  2438.) 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  a 
toothed  wheel  to  the  inner  case  or  plate  of  a 
watch,  that  it  may  be  made  to  rotate  by  a 
toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  stem  of  the 
knob,  or  on  a spindle  passing  through  the 
knob ; and  by  another  wheel,  which  gears 
into  the  toothed  wheel  carried  by  the  inner 
case,  motion  is  given  to  wind  up  the  watch. 

Bentham,  J.  Improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving.  Application  dated  November  1, 
1855.  (No.  2441.) 

This  invention  consists  in  causing  a pro- 
jection from  the  throwing  off  motion  to  act 
with  an  opening  to  each  shuttle-box  through 
the  face  of  the  batten  or  going  part,  which 
openings  are  capable  of  being  closed  by  a 
late  when  the  shuttle  fails  properly  to  box, 
ut  are  clear  by  the  removal  of  the  plates 
therefrom  when  the  shuttle  properly  boxes. 
The  improvements  relate  also  to  the  letting- 
off'  motion,  and  consist  in  applying  a band 
of  India-rubber  to  pass  partly  round  the 
warp  upon  the  warp  beam,  thereby  to  give 
motion  to  the  beam  by  frictional  contact, 
whilst  it  is  also  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
varying  diameter  of  the  beam  of  warp,  the 
band  having  the  requisite  motion  given  to  it 
for  the  let-off  in  any  suitable  manner. 

Osborne,  M.  Improvements  in  metallic 
bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  metallic  fur. 
niture.  Application  dated  November  2, 
1855.  (No.  2449.) 

The  inventor  makes  the  vertical  pillars 
and  horizontal  rails  of  the  said  bedsteads  of 
metallic  tubing,  and  connects  the  same  to- 
gether by  means  of  corner  blocks.  The 
laths  constituting  the  sacking  are  secured 
to  the  side  rails  by  means  of  certain  cast 
pieces,  &e. 

Heseltike,  S.  Improvements  in  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  in  rivers, 
harbours,  and  at  sea.  Application  dated 
November  2,  1855.  (No.  2453.) 

This  invention  relates  to  a mode  of  as- 
certaining the  depth  of  water  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  vertical  column  upon  air  con- 
fined in  a sunken  vessel  or  reservoir. 

Jones,  J.  Improvements  in  electric  tele- 
graphs. Application  dated  November  2, 
1855.  (No.  2455.) 

The  improved  telegraph  consists  of  three 
principal  parts,  viz.,  the  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting, the  receiving  or  recording  part, 
with  a third  part,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
used,  its  object  being  to  elevate  and  liberate 
the  pencil  fixed  in  the  receiving  instrument, 
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so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  marks  being 
made  on  the  paper. 

Cooper,  T.  R.  Obtaining  motion  with 
power  and  velocity  by  purely  mechanical 
means.  Application  dated  November  3, 
1855.  (No.  2461.) 

In  this  invention  motion  is  obtained  “ by 
a certain  combination  and  position  of  ma- 
chinery not  hitherto  known  or  adopted,  and 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  said  ma- 
chinery the  requisite-power  and  velocity  are 
also  obtained.” 

Binning,  J.  Improvements  applicable  to 
embossing  presses.  Application  dated  No- 
vember 3,  1855.  (No.  2463.) 

This  invention  relates  mainly  to  small 
presses  for  embossing  seals  and  so  forth 
upon  envelopes,  paper,  &c.,  and  consists  in 
constructing  the  presses  so  that  the  im- 
pression is  taken  from  the  die  by  means  of 
percussion,  the  blow  being  given  by  the 
hand  only,  or  by  being  struck  with  a small 
mallet,  and  so  that  the  die  can  be  turned 
aside  to  receive  colour  upon  its  face. 

Lloyd,  G.  Improvement  or  improvements 
in  illumination.  Application  dated  No- 
vember 3, 1855.  (No.  2469.) 

This  invention  consists  in  adapting  the 
burners  of  lamps,  valves,  or  other  mechan- 
ism for  regulating  the  amount  of  air  sup- 
plied to  the  flame. 

Brooman,  R.  A.  Improvements  in  knit . 
ting-machinery.  (A  communication.)  Ap- 
plication dated  November  3,  1855.  (No. 
2471.) 

In  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  as 
stockings,  shirts,  drawers,  &c.,  a model  is 
formed,  which  is  attached  to  the  knitting- 
frame,  by  which  certain  movements  are 
accomplished  whereby  the  e fleet  produced 
is  to  weave  a web  the  counterpart  of  the  said 
model. 

PROVISIONAL  PROTECTIONS. 

Dated  March  22,  1856. 

689.  Charles  Carey,  of  Union -grove,  Wands- 
worth-road,  Surrey.  An  improvement  in  omni- 
buses. 

Dated  April  23,  1856. 

969.  Isaac  Myers  and  George  Myers,  of  Rother- 
ham, York.  An  improved  fire-lighter. 

Dated  April  25,  1856. 

997.  Robert  Lakin,  of  Stretford,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chinist, John  Thompson,  of  Ardwick,  Manchester, 
foreman,  Edward  Gerrard  Fitton,  of  Ardwick, 
foreman,  and  Frederick  Alexander  Fitton,  of  Ard- 
wick,  mechanic.  Improvements  in  or  applicable 
to  certain  machines,  for  preparing  and  spinning 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances,  some  of  which 
improvements  relating  to  apparatus  for  lubricating, 
and  to  the  construction  of  studs,  are  also  applic- 
able to  machinery  for  other  purposes. 

Dated  May  13,  1856. 

1123.  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham.  Im- 
provements in  the  use  of  collodion  in  photography 


M e chinlca* 

M aguine. 

Dated  May  14,  1856. 

1145.  William  Evans,  of  Sheraton,  Malmesbury, 
Wilts.  An  improved  description  of  plough. 

Dated  May  16,  1856. 

1160.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
miller.  Improvements  in  machinery  for  draining 
or  partially  drying  certain  descriptions  of  wheat 
and  other  grain. 

Dated  May  21,  1856. 

1199.  Robert  Pemberton,  of  Hildenborough, 
Tonbridge,  Kent.  Improvements  in  barrel  organs. 
Dated  May  23,  1856. 

1236.  John  Gedge,  of  Wellington-street  South, 
Strand.  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the  means 
of  adjusting  the  parts  of  ladies'  dresses  called 
crinolines  and  sous-jupes.  A communication  from 
J.  L.  Cerbelaud,  of  France. 

Dated  June  2,  1856. 

1299.  Gustavus  Gidley,  of  Clinger-street,  Hox- 
ton,  and  William  Christopher,  of  Oak-villa,  Pin- 
ner. Middlesex.  Reducing  the  bottle  or  imported 
India  rubber  to  a transparent  liquid  state,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a transparent  varnish  or  solu- 
tion for  mixing  with  colours. 

1307.  Delia  Avery,  of  Essex-street,  London. 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  bonnets  and 
other  coverings  for  the  head. 

1312.  George  Hallen  Cottam  and  Henry  Richard 
Cottam,  of  St.  Pancras  Iron  Works,  Old  St.  Pan- 
cras-road.  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  Iron  hurdles. 

Dated  June  4,  1856. 

1325.  Thomas  Morris,  of  Bunny,  Nottingham, 
farmer.  An  improved  trap  for  beetles  and  other 
insects. 

1326.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty,  of  Accrington, 
Lancaster,  manufacturing  chemist.  An  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  lighting  and  holding  matches 
or  vesta  lights. 

1327.  Adam  Bullough.  of  Blackburn.  Lancaster, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the  mode  or 
method  of  leasing  warps. 

1328.  William  Potta,  of  Handsworth,  Stafford, 
manufacturer.  Improvements  in  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. 

1329.  Reuben  Boyce  Wigley,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  manufacturer.  A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  attaching  handles  to  coffins. 

1330.  Edward  Hatton,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
metallic  bedstead  manufacturer.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  plain  and  ornamental  metallic 
tubes. 

1331.  Duncan  Morrison,  of  Bordesley  Works, 
Birmingham.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  metallic  bedsteads  and  other  articles  to  sit  or 
recline  on. 

1332.  Charles  Louis  Marie,  of  HGtel  du  Conti- 
nent, Leadenhall-street,  London.  Improvements 
in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
suitable  for  food. 

1333.  Duncan  Morrison,  of  Bordesley  Works, 
Birmingham.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  from  malleable  cast  iron. 

1334.  John  Christophers,  of  Heavitree,  Devon. 
Improvements  in  knives  and  forks  whose  handles 
are  not  metallic. 

1335.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166, 
Fleet-street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improve- 
ments in  plating  glass  to  render  it  reflective.  A 
communication. 

1336.  William  Smith,  of  Margaret-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, Middlesex,  engineer.  Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to 
furnaces. 

1337.  Alexandre  Louis  Gibon  and  Andr6  Fr5h- 
lich,  of  Rue  de  I’Echiquier,  Paris.  Certain  im- 
provements in  economising  fuel  in  the  treatment 
of  metals. 


JUlurdnr, 
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Dated  June  5,  1856. 

1338.  John  Betts,  of  the  Strand,  Middlesex, 
publisher.  Improvements  in  the  preparation  or 
manufacture  of  artificial  spheres. 

1339.  John  Norris,  Jun.,  of  New  York,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  gentleman.  An  Im- 
provement or  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  cutting  tools  employed  in  nail  making  ma- 
chines. A communication. 

1340.  Jules  le  Breton,  of  King's  Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street,  London.  A photo-gas  or  appara- 

, tus,  with  air-draughts  of  hot  oxygen  when  ap- 
I plied  to  oil-lamps,  with  wicks  for  lighting  and 
heating.  A communication  from  F.  A.  C.  Jeune, 
of  Pans. 

1341.  Andrew  Edmund  Brae,  of  Leeds,  York. 
Improvements  In  apparatus  for  communicating 
signals  from  one  part  of  a railway  train  to  an- 
other. 

1312.  Archibald  Sinclair,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wick. engineer.  An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  wrought  iron  pins  for  railway  chair 
fastenings. 

1343.  William  Watson  Hewitson,  of  Heading- 
ley,  near  Leeds,  and  William  Hamond  Bartho- 
lomew, of  Brunswick-terrace,  Leeds.  Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  or  fire- 
boxes of  tubular  steam-boilers. 

Dated  June  6,  1856. 

1345.  Duncan  Lang,  of  Greenock,  Renfrew,  N.B., 
engineer.  Improvements  in  obtaining  and  apply- 
ing motive  power. 

1346.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Hyde,  Chester, 
builder.  Improvements  in  railway  chairs,  or  in 
means  for  securing  rails  thereto. 

1347.  Charles  Beyer,  of  Gorton,  near  Manches- 
ter, Lancaster.  Improvements  in  locomotive  en- 
gines. 

1348.  Robert  Harlow,  of  Stockport,  Lancaster, 
brass-founder.  Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  water-closets,  and  in  valves  or  taps  for 
water-closets  and  other  purposes. 

1349.  James  Somerville,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
N.B.,  manager.  Improvements  in  weaving. 

1350.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal,  of  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  London.  Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  extracting  fibrous  and  other  products 
from  vegetable  substances.  A communication. 

1351.  John  Juckes,  of  Dame-street,  Islington. 
Improvements  in  the  furnaces  of  locomotive 
boilers. 

1352.  Thomas  Chambers,  of  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Improvements  in  agricultural  drills. 

1353.  Peter  Annand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemo- 
reau,  of  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris,  French  Em- 
pire. Certain  improvements  in  heating  water  for 
steam  boilers.  A communication. 

1354.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex.  Certain  improvements  in  rotary  en- 
gines. A communication. 

1355.  Paul  Ellison,  of  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire, 
manufacturing  chemist.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces, and  the  mode  of  working  the  same,  for  the 
manufacture  of  black  ash  or  crude  soda. 

Dated  June  7,  1856. 

1856.  Adam  Stamm,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America,  engineer.  Improvements  in  presses  for 
packing,  parts  of  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  other  presses. 

1357.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
proved furnace  for  heating  soldering  irons.  A 
communication. 

1358.  William  Edward  Wiley,  of  Great  Hamp- 
ton-street,  Birmingham,  pen  and  pencil  manufac- 
turer. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  me- 
tallic pens  and  pen -holders. 

1360.  Samuel  Dyer,  Bristol,  shipowner.  Im- 
provements in  reefing,  furling,  and  setting  the 
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Sfttordar. 
lane  28,  1856. 
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sails  of  ships  and  vessels,  also  for  protecting  such 
sails  from  wet  and  other  abuses  caused  by  ropes 
and  rigging. 

Dated  June  9, 1856. 

1361.  Alexander  Robertson,  of  Dublin,  surgical 
instrument  maker.  An  improved  inkstand. 

1362.  Joseph  Bennett  Howell,  of  Sheffield, 
York,  steel  manufacturer.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast-steel  tyres  for  railway  loco- 
motive engine  and  carriage  wheels. 

1363.  Charles  William  Siemens,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  engines 
wherein  superheated  steam  is  used. 

1364.  William  Field  and  Edward  Jeffreys,  both 
of  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  gentleman.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  sowing  seed  and  for  distributing 
manure. 

1365.  Robert  Ferrier,  of  Jedburgh,  Roxburgh, 
N.B.,  smith  and  machine  maker.  Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  sweeping  and  cleans-  j 
ing  roads  and  streets. 

1366.  James  Holdin,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
paper  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  washing  rags,  which 
said  improvements  are  also  applicable  for  washing 
other  materials. 

1367.  James  Holdin,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
paper  manufacturer.  Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  bowking,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  washing  textile  fabrics  or  materials. 

1369.  John  Ellis,  of  Heckmondwike,  York,  sur- 
geon. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
in  converting  certain  ingredients  employed  there- 
in, into  an  artificial  manure. 

1370.  Benjamin  Smith  and  William  Kalthoff, 
of  Gemlind,  near  Cologne,  Prussia.  Improve- 
ments in  economising  fuel  in  the  locomotive  and 
other  steam-engines. 

1372.  Richard  Archibald  Brodman,  of  166, 
Fleet- street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improve- 
ments in  ladies’  wearing  apparel.  A communica- 
tion from  P.  M.  Hebert,  of  Paris. 

Dated  June  10,  1856. 

1373.  Thomas  Skaire,  of  Vanbrugh  - house, 
Greenwich,  Kent.  Spring-folding  camera  shutters 
for  the  more  speedy  and  convenient  mode  of  tak- 
ing photographic  pictures  than  has  been  hitherto 
adopted. 

1375.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166, 
Fleet  - street,  London,  patent  agent.  Improve- 
ments in  printing  shawls  and  other  fabrics,  and  in 
the  machinery  employed  therein.  A communica- 
tion from  Mons.  Herrmann. 

1379.  Charles  Rowe  Cheshire,  of  Liverpool, 
Lancaster,  anchor  manufacturer,  and  Joseph  Bet- 
teley,  of  the  same  place,  anchor  manufacturer. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  anchors. 

1381.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  mechanical  draughtsman.  An  im- 
provement in  projectiles  for  ordnance.  A com- 
munication. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  WITH  A COM- 
PLETE SPECIFICATION. 

1410.  Hector  Grand  de  Chateauneuf,  of  Paris, 
France,  civil  engineer.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  washing  and  bleaching  clothes  and  other 
materials,  to  be  called  “The  Steam  Washing 
Lixiviate  ur.”  Dated  June  14th,  1856, 


NOTICES  OF  INTENTION  TO 
PROCEED. 

( From  the  ** London  Gazette”  June  2 4/fc, 
1856.) 

365.  William  Frederick  Collard  Moutrie.  An 
improvement  In  the  damper  action  of  piano-fortes. 


389,  George  Gulliver  and  John  Goldthorpe.  An 

improved  signal  bell. 

391.  Edward  Oldfield.  Certain  Improvements  in 
self-acting  mules  for  spinning. 

397.  John  Henry  Johnson.  Improvements  in 
fountain  pens.  A communication. 

407.  Henry  Hodgkinson.  Improved  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  bleaching  cotton,  linen,  and  other 
woven  or  textile  fabrics. 

414.  Frederick  Austin  Spalding  Witter.  An  im- 
proved stove.  A communication. 

426.  William  Muir.  Improvements  in  slide 
lathes.  . 

428.  William  Lynn.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  applying  screws  for  propel- 
ling vessels. 

435.  Jeremiah  Clark.  Improvements  m appara- 
tus for  stopping  or  closing  bottles,  jars,  and  other 
similar  vessels. 

440.  Isaac  Moll.  The  treatment  of  sulphate 
of  alumine  of  commerce,  and  its  formation  of 
compounds  useful  for  the  disinfecting  of  organ 
substances  in  a state  of  putrefaction,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes. 

442.  Jacques  Henri  Marie  Maissiat.  Improve- 
ments in  projectiles  for  fire-arms. 

459.  Georges  Toucas.  A new  metallic  alloy. 

462.  James  Edward  Boyd.  Improvements  in 
scythes. 

465.  Samuel  Walsh  and  John  Henry  Brietley. 
Colouring  and  graining  skins  of  leather  on  one 
side,  and  japanning  them  on  the  other  side. 

485.  John  Barrow.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  6oda,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids, 
carbonic  acid,  chlorine  and  muriatic  acid,  and  ap- 
paratus used  therein. 

499.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau. 
A new  cicatrising  preparation.  A communication. 

505.  Thomas  Taylorson  Jopling.  An  improved 
construction  of  water  meter. 

534.  Ferdinand  Kaselowsky.  Improvements  in 
winding  yarns  and  threads  of  flax  and  hemp  ia 
spinning  and  twisting  machines. 

557.  Samuel  Last.  Improvements  in  trunks  or 
portmanteaus,  and  an  improved  lock  for  the 
same. 

567.  Auguste  Neuberger.  Extraction  of  oil 
from  a vegetable  substance  not  hitherto  so  used. 

618.  Phillip  Marcus.  An  apparatus  for  working 
the  damper  in  steam-engine  furnaces.  A commu- 
nication. 

653.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy.  Improvements  m 
certain  apparatus  for  taking  up  and  delivering 
mail-bags  and  other  packages  from  a railway  car- 
riage or  carriages  whilst  the  train  is  in  motion. 

710.  George  Hedgcombe  Smith.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  saucepans,  kettles, 
and  other  like  culinary  utensils. 

739.  Constant  Jouffroy  Dum6ry.  Improvements 
in  smoke-preventing  apparatus. 

745.  Joseph  Webber.  Improvements  in  gener- 
ating steam.  _ . . _ . 

880.  Edwin  Heywood.  Improvements  m fixing 
apparatus  for  generating  steam,  whereby  smoke 
will  be  prevented  or  consumed  and  fuel  econo- 
mised.  , _ 

938.  Edmund  Hunt.  Improvements  in  Hansom 
cabs  and  similar  vehicles,  parts  of  which  improve- 
. merits  are  also  applicable  to  other  carriages. 

998.  Thomas  Hill.  Improvements  in  steam- 
boilers  and  furnaces  connected  therewith. 

1004.  Thomas  Walker.  Improvements  in  play- 
ing cards.  _ . » 

1076.  Louis  Guillaume  Perreaux.  An  improved 
valve.  , . 

1150.  James  Leek  and  Alexander  Miller.  Im- 
provements in  singeing  textile  fabrics. 

1166.  Richard  Coleman.  Improvements  in  im- 
plements for  ploughing,  hoeing,  and  scarifying 
land.  . , . . 

1239.  Thomas  Herbert  and  Edward  Whitaker. 
An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  warp  lace 
fabrics. 

1252.  Alphonse  RenC*  le  Mire  de  Normandy. 


Mechanic*'  LIST  OF 

Mmruine. 

Improvements  in  obtaining  fresh  vrater  from  salt 

W*  *54.  -William  Hulse.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  metallic  and  other  bedsteads,  which 
improvement  or  improvements  may  be  applied  to 
other  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  framework,  gene- 
rally. 

1257.  Frederick  Charles  Jeune.  An  improved 
manufacturer  of  floor-cloth, 

1266.  Frank  Clarke  Hills.  Improvements  in  the 
purification  of  gas. 

1298.  Thomas  Wilson.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  screw-wrenches. 

1308.  James  Nasmyth  and  James  Brown.  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plates. 

1326.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty.  An  Instrument 
to  be  used  in  lighting  and  holding  matches  or  vesta 
lights. 

1327.  Adam  Bullough.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  or  method  of  leasing  warps. 

1333.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman.  Improve- 
ments in  plating  glass  to  render  it  reflective.  A 
communication. 

1338.  John  Norris.  An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  the  cutting 
tools  employed  in  nail  making  machines.  A com- 
munication. 

134.1.  William  Watson  Hewitson  and  William 
Hamond  Bartholomew.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  furnaces  or  fire-boxes  of  tu- 
bular steam  boilers. 

1349.  James  Somerville.  Improvements  in 
weaving. 

1350.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal.  Improvements 
in  machinery  for  extracting  fibrous  and  other  pro- 
ducts from  vegetable  substances.  A communica- 
tion. 

Opposition  can  be  entered  to  the  granting 
of  a Patent  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  above 
List,  who  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  prooeed,  within  twenty-one  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Gazette  in  which  the  notice 
appears,  by  leaving  at  the  Commissioners' - 
office  particulars  in  writing  of  the  objection 
to  the  application. 

o 

PATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  THIRD 
YEARS1  STAMP  DUTY  HAS  BEEN 
PAID. 

18.13. 

1484.  Henry  Saunders. 

1488.  Thomas  Adamson  and  William 
Adamson. 

1503.  William  Boggett  and  George 
Brooks  Pettit 
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1504.  William  Hodgson  and  Henry 

Hodgson. 

1505.  John  William  Perkins. 

1515.  Charles  Cowper. 

1525.  Charles  Topham. 

1531.  Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fon- 
tainemoreau. 

1537.  George  Sands  Sidney. 

1555.  John  Mason  and  Luke  Ryder. 
1572.  James  Tatlow  and  Henry  Hodg- 
kinson. 

1582.  William  Tasker. 

1583.  Richard  Bradley  and  William 

Craven. 


LIST  OF  SEALED  PATENTS. 

1856. 

Sealed  June  17,  1856. 

850.  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Devaux. 
854.  John  Brooke. 

860.  George  Frederick  Morrell. 

900.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 

902.  William  Fuller. 

910.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

916.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

Sealed  June  20th,  1856. 

1855. 

2891.  Bernard  Hughes. 

2892.  Matthew  Tomlinson. 

2893.  Charles  James  Appleton. 

2903.  William  Stevenson  and  William 

Crawford. 

2908.  David  Dick. 

2952.  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie. 

1856. 

25.  Colin  Mather  and  Charles  Mill- 
ward. 

109.  Samuel  Sheppard. 

142.  Frangois  Jules  Manceaux. 

205.  Gentle  Brown. 

775.  Thomas  Waller  Burrell. 

851.  William  Edward  Newton. 

869.  James  Burnside. 

905.  Frederick  Priestley. 

917.  Lianna  Mesure. 

941.  Thomas  Wilkes. 

963.  Christopher  Nickels  and  James 
Hobson. 


LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


Date  of  No.  in 
Regiatra-  the  Re- 
tion.  gister. 

Proprietors’ Names.  Addresses. 

Subjectof  Design. 

May  15 
1C 

3837 

3838 

19 

3839 

21 

3840 

23 

3841 

2G 

3842 

3843 

R.  Waygood 

Newington-causeway  

” 

3844 

June  6 

3845 

3846 

*7 

3847 

3848 

Lieut.  P.  Harris 

Chatham  

11 

3849 

19 

3850 

23 

3851 

T.  J.  ShiDgleton 

Bermondsey 
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PROVISIONAL  REGISTRATIONS. 


May  30 
June  2 

771 

772 

773 

W.  Kinghorne  

E.  B.  Doggett 

J.  Smith  

Southwark  

West  Ham  

5 

774 

17 

775 

776 

G.  P.  Tye 

Birmingham  

21 

777 

28 

778 

W.  S.  Adams  and  Sons  Haymarket  

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B. — Your  remarks  upon  the  trials  of  Boydell’s  Traction  Engine  before  the  Ordnance  Select  Com- 
mittee. came  too  late  for  this,  but  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  Number. 

IV.  Howlett.— Yours  is  received,  and  shall  be  inserted. 
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